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CRIMINAL  PUNISHMENT  IN  CEYLON. 
Among  the  blessings  resulting  from  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  into  heathen  countries,  is  that  ame- 
lioration of  the  sanguinary  rites  and  customs  which 
formerly  appertained  to  the  idolatrous  practices  of 
the  people,  as  well  as  to  the  punishment  of  crimes 
among  them.  The  vast  regions  of  the  eastern  world 
teem  with  gratifying  instances  of  the  gradual  triumph 
of  the  pure  principles  of  our  holy  religion  over  the 
barbarous  practices  of  the  people  in  former  days,  but 
though  much  has  already  been  accomplished,  much, 
very  much,  still  remains  to  be  done.  Every  pure 
worshipper  of  his  God,  every  lover  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  must  therefore  take  a  heartfelt  interest 
in  the  progress  and  success  of  that  great  work  of 
Christian  enlightenment,  which,  under  the  blessing 
of  Providence,  is  rapidly  dispelling  the  mists  of 
heathenism  and  barbarity  that  have  during  so  many 
ages  shrouded  those  interesting  countries. 

°We  have  already,  on  several  occasions*,  drawn 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  vast  and  beautiful 
island  of  Ceylon,  and  we  have  been  enabled  to  do  so 
with  the  greater  eifcct,  in  consequence  of  having 
been  allowed  access  to  the  collection  of  curious  and 
valuable  drawings,  belonging  to  the  Right  Honourable 
Sir  Alexander  Johnston.  To  that  gentleman,  for- 
merly chief  judge  of  the  colony,  the  natives  of  this 
island  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury,  the  introduction  of  which  we  described  in  our 
sixth  volume,  and  it  was  during  his  residence  in  the 
island,  that  the  drawings  in  question,  illustrating  the 
manners  and  customs,  the  history,  and  the  rites  and 
superstitions  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  natural 
history  of  the  country,  were  made,  under  his  own 
direction,  and  chiefly  by  native  artists. 

The  drawing  from  which  the  engraving  on  the 
preceding  page  is  taken,  forms  part  of  that  collection; 
and  it  will  at  once  be  seen,  from  its  rudeness  and 
the  peculiarity  of  its  details,  that  it  is  a  mere  imi- 
tative production  of  an  untaught  native.  It  is,  how- 
ever, singularly  faithful  in  its  portrayal  of  the 
frightful  events  of  that  revolting  tragedy  which  it  is 
intended  to  commemorate.  It  represents  the  butchery 
of  the  wife  and  family  of  a  distinguished  native,  who 
had  been  involved  in  some  of  the  disturbances 
common  to  the  barbarous  state  of  things  under 
which  the  people  lived,  by  the  command  of  the  king 
of  Candy;  but  it  is  gratifying  to  add,  that  it  was 
the  last  instance  of  so  frightful  an  occurrence, 
punishments  of  this  revolting  character  being  now 
abolished  under  British  influence,  and  the  advancing 
enlightenment  of  Christianity. 

The  dreadful  tale  is  thus  told  by  Dr.  Davy,  in  his 
History  of  Ceylon: — 

Eheylapola  (Adiger.  or  pvime-minister,  to  the  king  of 
Candy),  with  some  of  his  adherents,  fled  to  Colombo  to 
seek  protection  from  the  British,  and  MoUigodde  (the  king) 
returned  to  Candy,  with  a  crowd  of  prisoners,  forty-seven 
of  whom  were  impaled.  One  liigh  officer,  Pusilla  Dissave, 
had  excited  the  king's  displeasure,  by  a  present  which, 
through  the  ignorance  of  his  brother,  was  otfered  in  a  dis- 
respectful manner.  The  brother  was  imprisoned:  the 
Dissave  was  soon  suspected  of  correspondence  with  Eliey- 
lapola,  and  a  letter  from  their  chief,  abusive  of  the  king, 
h-Aving  been  found  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  attendants, 
Pusilla  was  considered  guilty,  his  eyes  were  plucked  out, 
his  joints  cut,  and  after  this  torture  he  was  beheaded. 
Some  old  offence  was  again  ript  open,  and  all  the  head 
men  supposed  to  have  been  concerned  in  a  rebellion  which 
had  been  suppressed,  were  summoned  to  appear  at  Kandy. 
Tbey  were  tried  by  a  commission  of  three  chiefs,  of  whom 
MoUigodd£,  whose  authority  they  had  opposed,   was  one, 

•  See  Saturday  Mojo niie,  Vol.  VI.,  pp.91,  100,  106,  114,  143, 
158, 173. 


and  ■vrere  condemned  to  death:  after  a  severe  flogging 
about  seventy  were  executed,  all  of  them  men  of  some 
consequence  in  their  district.  These  transactions  were 
horrible;  but  what  remains  to  be  related  is  worse. 

Hurried  along  by  the  flood  of  revenge,  the  tyrant,  lost  to 
every  tender  feeling,  resolved  to  punish  Eheylapola,  who 
had  escaped,  through  his  family, 'which  remained  in  his 
power:  he  sentenced  the  chiefs  wife  and  children,  and  his 
brother  and  his  wife  to  death — the  brother  and  children  to 
be  beheaded,  and  the  females  to  be  drowned.  In  front  of 
the  queen's  palace,  and  between  the  figures  of  their  idols, 
the  wife  of  Eheylapola  and  his  children  were  brought  from 
prison,  where  tliey  had  been  in  charge  of  female  gaolers, 
and  delivered  over  to  the  executioners. 

Tiie  lady,  with  great  resolution,  maintained  not  only  her 
3wn  and  her  children's  innocence,  but  also  her  lord's,  at 
the  same  time  submitting  to  the  king's  pleasure,  and  offer- 
ing up  her  own  and  her  offspring's  lives,  with  a  fervent 
hope  that  her  husband  would  be  benefited  by  the  sacrifice. 
Having  uttered  these  sentiments  aloud,  she  desired  her 
eldest  boy  to  submit  to  his  fate ;  the  poor  boy,  who  was 
eleven  years  old,  clung  to  his  mother  terrified  and  crying; 
her  second  son,  nine  years  okl,  heroically  stepped  forward, — 
he  bid  his  brother  not  be  afraid — he'd  show  him  the  way  to 
dief!  By  one  blow  of  a  sword  the  head  of  this  noble  child 
was  severed  from  his  body;  it  was  thrown  into  a  rice- 
mortar,  the  pestle  was  put  into  the  mother's  hands,  and  she 
was  ordered  to  pound  it.  One  by  one,  the  heads  of  all  her 
children  were  cut  off,  and  one  by  one  the  poor  mother — but 
the  circumstance  is  too  dreadful  to  be  dwelt  on. 

One  of  the  children  was  a  girl;  and  to  wound  a  female 
is  considered  by  the  Singalese  a  most  monstrous  crime 
another  was  an  infiint  at  the  breast,   and  this  was  plucked 
from  its  mother's  breast  to  lo  beheaded. 

During  this  tragical  scene,  the  crowd  who  had  assembled 
to  witness  it  wept  and  sobbed  aloud,  unable  to  suppress 
their  feelings  of  grief  and  horror.  One  of  the  chief  ollicers 
was  so  affected  that  he  fainted,  and  was  expelled  his  oflice 
for  showing  such  tender  sensibility. 

During  two  days  the  whole  of  Candy,  with  the  exception 
of  the  tyrant's  court,  was  as  one  house  of  mourning  and 
lamentation;  and  so  deep  was  the  grief,  that  not  a  fire  (it 
is  said)  was  kindled,  no  food  was  dressed,  and  a  general 
fast  was  held.  After  the  execution  of  her  children  the 
sufferings  of  the  mother  were  speedily  relieved.  She  and 
her  sister-in-law,  and  the  wife  and  sister  of  Pusilla  Dissave, 
were  led  to  a  little  tank  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Candy,  and  drowned.  Such  are  the  prominent  features  of 
this  period  of  terror,  which  even  now  no  Candian  thinks  of 
without  dread,  and  few  describe  without  weeping. 

t  This  boy,  and  liis  conduct  on  the  occasion  here  described,  sug- 
gested one  of  the  incidents  in  Miss  Uaillie's  drama  called  The  Bride. 
Miss  Uaillie's  dramas  were  written  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Alexander 
.Tohnston,  for  the  purpose  of  being  translated  into  the  languages, 
and  acted  before  the  natives  of  the  East,  the  fondness  of  those 
people  for  scenic  representations,  rendering  that  a  desirable  mode 
of  inculcating  principles  and  sentiments  directly  opposed  to  many 
of  their  cruel  customs. 


Nothing  is  more  unpleasing  than  to  find  that  offence  has 
been  received  when  none  was  intended,  and  that  pain  has 
been  given  to  those  who  were  not  guilty  of  any  provocation. 
As  the  great  end  of  society  is  mutual  beneficence,  a  good 
man  is  always  uneasy  when  he  finds  himself  acting  in  op- 
position to  the  purposes  of  life ;  because,  though  his  con- 
science may  easily  acquit  him  of  malice  prepense,  of 
settled  hatred,  or  contrivances  of  mischief,  yet  he  seldom 
can  be  certain  that  he  has  not  failed  by  negligence  or  indo- 
lence, that  he  has  not  been  hindered  from  consulting  the 
.common  interest  by  too  much  regard  to  his  own  ease,  or  too 
much  indifference  to  the  happiness  of  others. Rambler. 


Life  is  a  voyage,  in  the  progress  of  which  we  are  perpetu- 
ally changing  our  scenes  ;  we  first  leave  childhood  behind 
us,  then  youth,  then  the  years  of  ripened  manhood,  then 
the  better  and  more  pleasing  part  of  old  age. Seneca. 


That  we  ought  to  do  an  action,  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  and 
ultimate  answer  to  the  questions,  JVhy  we  should  do  it  ?— 
how  wo  are  obliged  to  dp  it  ?  The  conviction  of  duty  im. 
plies  the  soundest  reason,  the  strongest  obligation,  of  which 
our  nature  is  susceptible, — 'Whewell. 
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THE  WONDERS  OF  NATURE. 
From  partial  consideration  of  things,  we  are  very 
apt  to  criticise  what  we  ought  to  admire ;  to  look 
upon  as  useless,  what,  perhaps,  we  should  own  to  be 
of  infinite  advantage  to  us,  did  we  see  a  little  further; 
to  be  peevish  where  we  ought  to  give  thanks  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  to  ridicule  those  who  employ  their 
time  and  thoughts  in  examining  what  we  were, — that 
is,  some  of  us  most  assuredly  were, — created  and 
appointed  to  study.  In  short,  we  are  too  apt  to  treat 
the  Almighty  worse  than  a  rational  man  would  treat 
a  good  mechanic ;  whose  works  he  would  either 
thoroughly  examine,  or  be  ashamed  to  find  any  fault 
with  them.  This  is  the  effect  of  a  partial  considera- 
tion of  nature  ;  but  he  who  has  candour  of  mind 
and  leisure  to  look  further,  will  be  inclined  to  cry 
out: — 

IIow  wondrous  is  this  scene !  where  all  13  formed 

With  number,  weiglit,  and  measure  I  all  designed 

For  some  great  end  !  where  not  alone  the  plant 

Of  stately  giowth;  the  Iierb  of  glorious  hue, 

Or  foodful  sulKtance;  not  the  labom-ing  steed, 

The  herd  and  flock  that  feed  us;  not  the  mine 

That  yields  us  stores  for  elegance  and  use ; 

The  sea  that  loads  our  table,  and  conveys 

The  wanderer  man  from  clime  to  clime,"l\-ith  all 

Tliose  rolling  spheres,  that  from  on  high  shed  down 

Their  kindly  influence ;  not  these  alone, 

Which  strike  ev'n  eyes  incurious;  but  each  moss, 

Eaoli  shell,  each  crawling  insect,  holds  a  rank. 

Important  in  the  plan  of  Him  who  framed 

This  scale  of  beings;  holds  a  rank  which  lost 

Would  break  the  chain,  and  leave  behind  a  gap 

Which  natm-c's  self  would  rue.     Almighty  Being, 

Cause  and  support  of  all  things,  can  1  view 

These  objects  of  my  wonder :  can  I  feel 

These  fine  sensations,  and  not  think  of  Thee  ? 

Tliou  who  dost  through  th'  eternal  round  of  time, 

Dost  through  th'  immensity  of  space  exist 

Alone,  shalt  thou  .ilone  excluded  be 

From  this  thy  imiverse  ?     Shall  feeble  man 

Think  it  beneath  his  proud  philosophy 

To  call  for  thy  assistance,  and  pretend 

To  frame  a  world,  who  cannot  frame  a  clod  ? — 

Not  to  know  Thee,  is  not  to  know  ourselves— 

Is  to  know  nothing — worth  the  care 

Of  man's  exalted  s])irit — all  becomes 

Without  thy  ray  divine,  one  dreary  gloom  ; 

Where  lurk  the  monsters  of  fantastic  brains, 

Order  l>creft  of  thonglit,  uncaused  effects, 

Fate  freely  acting,  and  unerring  Chance. 

WiiEBE  me.anlesg  matter  to  a  chaos  sinks, 

Or.  liwer  still,  for  without  thee 

It  ( ,  )  atoms  void  of  force, 

Voi4  CM   ]•-  -   nice — it  chides  our  thought. 

WiiEHE  laws  eternal,  to  the  varj-ing  code 

Of  self-love  dwindle.     Interest,  passion,  whim, 

Take  place  of  right,  and  wrong,  the  golden  chain 

Of  beings  melts  away,  and  the  mind's  eye 

Sees  nothing  but  the  present.     All  Ijcyond 

Is  visionary  guess— ^s  dream — is  death. 

Bexjamin  SiiLLnrortrET, 


It  being  impossible  for  the  mind  of  man  to  bo  always 
intent  upon  business,  and  for  the  body  to  be  exercised  in 
continual  labours,  the  wisdom  of  God  has  therefore  ad- 
judged some  diversions  and  recreation  (the  better  to  fit 
both  body  and  mind  for  the  senice  of  their  Maker,)  to  be 
both  needful  and  expedient;  such  is  the  constitution  of  our 
bodies,  and  the  complexion  of  our  minds,  that  neither  of 
them  can  endure  a  constant  toil,  without  some  relaxation 
and  delighting  diversion.  As  a  bow,  if  always  bent,  will 
prove  sluggish  and  unserviceable;  in  like  manner  will  a 
Christian's  mind,  if  always  intent  upon  the  best  things  : 
tlie  arrow  of  devotion  will  soon  flag,  and  fly  but  slowly 
towards  heaven.  A  wise  and  good  man,  perhaps,  would 
wish  that  his  body  necdeth  no  such  diversion  ;  but  finding 
his  bo<ly  tire  and  grow  weary,  he  is  force<l  to  give  way  to 
reaion,  ami  let  religion  clieose  such  recreations  as  are 
healthful,  short,  recreative,  and  proper  to  refresh  both  mind 
and  body. — Burkitt 


MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS,     No.  1. 

Wind  Instruments. 

The  earliest  record  we  possess  of  instruments  of 
music,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Sacred  Volume  itself, 
where  the  state  of  the  world  before  the  flood  is 
noticed.  Tubal  is  said  to  have  been  "  the  father  of 
them  that  play  upon  the  harp  and  the  organ ;"  but 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  words  refer  to  in- 
struments resembling  the  harp  and  organ  of  modern 
times.  Musical  instruments  were  employed  in  very 
early  times,  when  it  was  intended  to  show  honour  to 
any  person; — Laban  said  to  Jacob,  "  Why  wouldest 
thou  run  away  privately,  and  not  acquaint  me,  that 
I  might  have  brought  thee  on  the  way  with  joy,  and 
with  songs,  and  with  timbrels,  and  with  harps  ?"  In 
the  times  of  David  and  of  Solomon,  they  were 
employed  in  religious  services ;  "  David  and  all 
Israel  plaj'ed  before  the  Lord  on  all  manner  of  instru- 
ments made  of  wood,  on  harps,  and  lutes,  and  tim- 
brels, and  comets,  and  cymbals."  It  is  also  clear 
that  music  was  employed  by  the  Jews  on  many  other 
occasions, — 'at  funerals  and  weddings,  at  harvest- 
home,  and  at  festivals  of  all  kinds. 

The  history  and  the  monuments  of  ancient  Egypt 
have  many  accounts  and  representations  of  musical 
instruments,  and  recent  discoveries  have  brought  to 
liglit  several  of  these,  so  that  we  have  ocular  demon- 
stration of  their  existence  and  form.  So  celebrated 
were  this  ancient  people  for  their  musical  talents,  that 
the  distinguishcti  philosophers  of  Greece  braved 
many  dangers,  in  their  anxiety  to  study  the  science 
ill  Egypt,  and  this  was  in  times  when  the  inhabitants 
of  the  banks  of  the  Nile  were  far  from  being  in 
the  same  high  state  of  civilization  as  their  forefathers 
had  been  in  earlier  times. 

Musical  instruments  may  be  properl}'  arranged  in 
three  sections,  namely,  tvind  instruments,  as  the 
trumpet,  the  organ ; — stringed  instruments,  as  the 
harp,  the  violin,  &c. ;  and  instruments  of  concussion, 
in  which  the  sound  is  produced  by  striking  a  sonorous 
body,  as,  for  instance,  the  drum,  bells,  &c.  The  vast 
number  of  different  instruments  of  music  which  have 
been  invented  in  various  ages  of  the  world,  render 
it  necessarj%  iii  describing  them,  to  follow  some 
arrangement  similar  to  that  noticed  above.  It  is 
impossible,  at  the  present  day,  to  say  to  which  we 
should  give  a  preference  on  account  of  priority 
of  invention,  although  it  is  most  likely  that  instru-. 
ments  with  strings  were  the  last  invented  of  the 
three  kinds  ;  we  shall,  therefore,  in  the  first  place, 
describe  those  in  which  sound  is  produced  by  the 
application  of  wind;  of  these  we  may  suppose  the 
trumpet,  or  rather  horn,  to  have  been  first  used. 
This  instrument,  in  its  rudest  form,  was  ready- 
fashioned  to  the  hand  of  man ;  the  horn  of  a  ram  or 
of  an  ox,  or  some  of  the  larger  kinds  of  sea-shells,  of 
a  lengthened  form,  would  soon  be  discovered  to  pos- 
sess the  power  of  producing  sound  by  being  blown 
into  through  a  small  hole  at  the  pointed  extremity. 
In  the  ancient  representations  of  the  attendants  on 
the  heathen  sea-gods,  we  frequently  see  a  large  shell 
employed  for  this  purpose,  llyginus,  a  Latin  author, 
wlio  wrote  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Augustus, 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  first  use  of  the 
sea-trumpet. — "  It  was  Tyrrhtenus  who  discovered 
the  trumpet :  his  comrades  lived  upon  human  flesh, 
on  which  account  the  neighbouring  inhabitants, 
looking  on  them  with  horror,  fled  on  every  side. 
Tyrrhijenus,  to  induce  thern  to  return,  seeing  one  ot 
his  companions  dead,  pierced  a  shell,  srwd  cftw>menccd 
blowing  on  his  rtewfy-in'vented  msttmntvtt,  to  recall 
the_  iuhabitants  of  the  village,  and  to  kt  them  sec 
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that  they  buried  their  dead,  and  did  not  devour  them. 
This  custom  was  preserved  among  the  Romans,  and, 
even  at  the  present  day  trumpets  are  sounded  on 
the  death  of  an  individual,  in  order  to  collect  his 
friends,  to  bear  witness  that  he  has  neither  diod  by 
the  sword  nor  by  poison  " 


A    ROMAN   TIlIUMllIAL   ■IIIUMI'ET. 

Fig.  3. 


F-if .  4. 

lEWISH   TnUMl'ETS. 


AS   ANCIINT   nUNTINO-HOBN. 


*N    AFRtCilN    TnVMPET. 

In  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  we  have  Triton  repre- 
sented stilling  the  waves  after  the  Deluge,  at  the  com- 
mand of  Neptune  : — 

Already  Triton,  at  hia  call,  appears 
Above  the  waves ;  a  Tyrian  robe  he  weara, 
And  in  hia  hand  a  crooked  trumpet  bears. 
The  sovereign  bids  him  peaceful  sounds  iaspir", 
And  give  tha  wavcg  the  signal  to  retire. 


nis  writhen  shell  lie  takes,  wliose  narrow  vent 

Grows  by  degrees  into  a  lai-ge  extent. 

Then  gives  it  breath ;  the  blast,  with  doubling  sound, 

Runs  the  wide  circuit  of  the  world  around. 

Tlie  sun  first  heard  it,  in  his  early  cast, 

And  met  the  rattling  echoes  in  the  west. 

The  waters,  ILstening  to  the  trumpet's  roar, 

Obey  the  summons,  and  forsake  the  shore. 

DllYDEN. 

These  rude  instruments  would  naturally  be  im- 
proved in  the  course  of  time,  and  we  find  trumpets 
of  the  following  description  in  use,  in  after-times, 
among  the  Romans,  and  other  ancient  nations. 

Fig.  1,  a  Roman  lituus,  in  brass ;  fig.  2,  a  singu- 
larly-shaped horn,  used  at  triumphs,  and  on  other 
great  occasions  ;  figs.  3  and  4,  Jewish  trumpets  ;  in 
later  times  the  trumpet  has  been  much  improved  ; 
fig.  5,  an  ancient  hunting-horn.  The  hunting-horn 
and  the  bugle  are  the  simplest  in  construction  ;  then 
comes  the  French-horn,  with  its  numerous  coils, 
which,  being  easily  separated,  allow  the  instrument 
to  be  adjusted  to  different  keys.  The  sackbut,  or 
trombone,  is  another  modern  arrangement  of  the 
horn  ;  in  this  case  the  note  is  altered  by  lengthening 
or  shortening  the  tube,  which  is  in  two  pieces,  one 
sliding  in  the  other.  Fig.  C  represents  an  instru- 
ment made,  by  the  natives  on  the  Gold  Coast  of 
Africa,  from  the  tusk  of  an  elephant,  which  is 
hollowed  out  with  immense  labour  ;  a  square  hole  is 
made  near  the  thickest  extremity,  and  a  somewhat 
loud,  but  disagreeable  sound,  is  produced  by  blowing 
in  at  the  aperture.  This  mode  of  jiroducing  sound 
from  a  hollow  tube,  appears  to  be  a  near  approach  to 
the  discovery  afterwards  made,  that  different  notes 
could  be  produced  from  the  same  tube,  by  merely 
opening  or  closing  a  series  of  small  holes  in  its 
length,  as  in  the  case  of  the  flute.  This  improve- 
ment in  wind-instruments  will  form  the  subject  of  a 
future  paper. 

From  Mertola  I  rode  over  a  large  tract  of  country, 
abounding  in  cork,  and  covered  with  lavender  and  cistus, 
to  a  ruined  house,  then  used  as  an  inn,  and  situated  in  the 
heart  of  the  wilderness,  many  miles  distant  from  any 
other  habitation.  Here  I  stopped,  for  I  was  ill,  and  too 
exhausted  to  proceed  further.  Two  noble  storks  were 
perched  on  a  low  tree  near  the  house,  and  guarded  a  huge 
nest  which  they  had  built  in  its  branches,  while  the  lesser 
birds,  availing  themselves  of  window-frames  that  never  yet 
enclosed  a  pane  of  glass,  had  made  their  habitation  in  the 
ceiling  of  my  room,  and  Hew  to  and  fro  in  utter  disregard 
of  mortal  man.  I  was  drinking  tea,  when  the  Borderer 
entered,  and  informed  me  that  some  peasants  had  intimated 
their  intention  of  invading  my  apartment.  They  said 
that  in  their  youth  they  had  often  heard  their  fathers 
speak  of  the  English,  but  had  never  themselves  seen  an 
individual  of  that  nation,  and  were  anxious  to  avail  them 
selves  of  the  present  opportunity.  I  desired  Juan  to  give 
my  compliments,  and  say  I  should  have  great  pleasure  in 
being  exhibited.  On  the  strength  of  this  invitation  some 
wild-looking  fellows  appeared,  and  standing  in  a  row  fixed 
their  stupid  eyes  upon  me,  as  if  determined  to  enjoy  a  per- 
fect view  of  the  wild  beast ;  thus  they  gazed  continuously 
upon  me  for  some  minutes,  but  never  uttered  a  word,  and 
at  length  departed  as  they  came,  without  the  slightest 
salutation 

[Portiignl  and  GuUicia-l 


Thb  brave  Dutch  Admiral,  Van  Tronip,  who  was  a  largo 
heavy  man,  was  challenged  by  a  thin  active  French  officer. 
"  We  are  not  upon  equal  terms  with  rapiers,"  said  Van 
Tromp,  "  but  call  on  me  to-morrow  morning,  and  we  will 
adjust  the  affair  better."  When  the  Frenchman  called,  he 
found  the  Dutch  admiral  bestriding  a  barrel  of  gunpowder. 
"  There  is  room  enough  for  you,"  said  Van  Tromp,  "  at  the 
other  end  of  the  barrel;  sit  down,  there  is  a  match,  and, 
as  you  were  the  challenger  give  fire."  The  Frenchman 
was  a  little  thunderstruck  at  this  terrible  mode  of  fighting, 
but  as  the  Dutch  admiral  told  him  he  would  fight  in  no  other 
way,  terms  of  accommodation  ensued. — Gilpik. 
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THE  LARGE  BLACK  ANT. 
Colonel  Sykes  related  to  me  an  anecdote,  with 
regard  to  an  Indian  species  of  Ant,  which  he  calls 
the  Large  Black  Ant,  instancing,  in  a  wonderful 
manner,  their  perseverance  in  attaining  a  favourite 
object,  which  was  witnessed  by  himself,  his  lady, 
and  his  whole  household.  When  resident  at  Poona, 
the  dessert,  consisting  of  fruits,  cakes,  and  various 
preserves,  always  remained  upon  a  small  side-table, 
in  a  verandah  of  the  dining-room.  To  guard  against 
inroads,  the  legs  of  the  table  were  immersed  in  four 
basins  filled  with  water ;  it  was  removed  an  inch 
from  the  wall,  and,  to  keep  off  dust  through  open 
windows,  was  covered  with  a  table-cloth.  At  first 
the  ants  did  not  attempt  to  cross  the  water,  but  as  the 
strait  was  very  narrow,  from  an  inch  to  an  iuch  and  a 
half,  and  the  sweets  very  tempting,  they  appear  at 
length  to  have  braved  all  risks,  to  have  committed 
themselves  to  the  deep,  to  have  scrambled  across  the 
channel,  and  to  have  reached  the  object  of  their 
desires,  for  hundreds  were  found  every  morning  re- 
velling in  enjoyment.  Daily  vengeance  was  executed 
upon  them  without  lessening  the  numbers  ;  at  last 
the  legs  of  the  table  were  painted,  just  above  the 
water,  with  a  circle  of  turpentine.  This  at  first 
seemed  to  prove  an  effectual  barrier,  and  for  some 
days  the  sweets  were  unmolested  ;  after  which  they 
were  again  attacked  by  these  resolute  plunderers,  but 
how  they  got  at  them  seemed  totally  unaccountable, 
till  Colonel  Sykes,  who  often  passed  the  table,  was 
surprised  to  see  an  ant  drop  from  the  wall,  about  a 
foot  above  the  table,  upon  a  cloth  that  covered  it ; 
another  and  anotlier  succeeded.  So  that  though 
the  turpentine  and  the  distance  from  the  wall 
ap|)eared  effectual  barriers,  still  tiie  resources  of  the 
animal,  when  determined  to  carry  its  point,  were  not 
exhausted,  and  by  ascending  the  wall  to  a  certain 
height,  with  a  sliglit  effort  against  it  in  falling,  it 
managed  to  laud  in  safety  upon  the  table.  Colonel 
Sykes  asks, — Is  this  instinct?  I  should  answer, — 
No.  The  animal's  ap|)etite  is  greatly  excited,  its  scent 
probably  informs  it  where  it  must  seek  the  object  of 
its  desire ;  it  first  attempts  the  nearest  road  ;  when 
this  is  barricaded,  it  naturally  ascends  the  walls  near 
which  the  table  was  placed,  and  so  succeeds  by  cast- 
ing itself  down,  all  the  while  under  the  guidance  of 
its  senses. 

It  is  observed,  in  the  Introduction  to  Etymology,  that 
though  ants,  during  the  cold  winters  in  this  country, 
remain  in  a  state  of  torpidity,  and  have  no  need  of 
food,  yet,  in  warmer  regions,  during  the  rainy  sea- 
sons, when  they  are  probably  confined  to  their  nests, 
a  store  of  provisions  may  be  necessary  for  them. 
Now,  though  the  rainy  season,  at  least  in  America, 
is  a  season  in  which  insects  are  full  of  life,  yet  the 
observation,  that  ants  may  store  up  provisions  in 
warm  countries,  is  confirmed  by  an  account  sent  me 
by  Colonel  Sykes,  with  respect  to  another  species 
which  appears  to  belong  to  the  same  genus  as  the 
celebrated  Ant  of  Visitation,  by  which  the  houses  of 
Surinam  were  said  to  be  cleared  periodically  of  their 
cockroaches,  mice,  and  even  rats.  The  present 
species  has  been  named  by  Mr.  Hope  the  Provident 
Ant.  These  Ants,  after  long- continued  rains  during 
the  monsoon,  were  found  to  bring  up,  and  lay  up,  on 
the  suface  of  the  earth,  on  a  fine  day,  their  stores  of 
grass-seeds  and  grains  of  Guinea-corn,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drying  them.  Many  scores  of  these  hoards 
were  frequently  observable  on  the  extensive  parade  at 
Poona.  This  account  clearly  proves,  that  where  the 
climate  and  the  circumstances  require  it,  these  in- 
dustrious creatures  do  store  up  provisions. 

From  these  very  interesting  communications,  we 


may  remark  how  the  functions  of  animals  are  varied, 
the  same  function  being  often  given  in  charge  to 
tribes  perfectly  different  in  different  climates.  In 
temperate  regions,  the  principal  agents  in  disinfecting 
the  air  by  devouring  or  removing  excrement,  belong 
to  the  order  Beetles;  but  in  India,  where  probably 
more  hands  are  wanted  to  effect  this  purpose  of  Pro- 
vidence, the  Tree  Ants*  are  called  in  to  aid  the 
Beetles,  by  building  their  nests  of  this  foetid  mortar, 
and  thus  clear  the  surface  of  innumerable  nuisances, 
which  probably  soon  dry  and  become  scentless.  In 
Europe,  again,  no  Ants  are  found  to  verify  Solomon's 
observation,  literally  interpreted ;  but  in  India  we 
see,  and  probably  it  may  also  be  the  same  in  Pales- 
tine, provision  ft)r  the  future  is  not  stored  up  solely 
by  the  bees  ;  but  the  ants,  where  it  is  necessary,  are 
gifted  with  the  same  admirable  instinct. 
[Kuiby's  Brid^ewater  Tieatise.'] 
'  See  Saturaay  Magazine,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  240. 


LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES  AND  CARRIAGES. 

The  enterprise  and  spirit  of  the  body  of  capitalists 
who  undertook  and  perfected  the  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  railway,  infused  extraordinary  energy  and 
activity  into  the  mechanical  ingenuity  of  the  country. 
This,  combined  with  one  of  those  felicitous  accidents 
which  occasionally  produce  important  effects  on  the 
progress  of  civilization,  was  the  means  of  developing 
a  quality  of  the  Steam  Engine,  which,  initil  then, 
had  been  altogether  undiscovered.  Tliat  an  agent 
possessing  the  powers,  which  steam  had  been  long 
known  to  possess,  should  be  capable  of  propelling 
loads  of  unusual  amount  was  only  what  might  natu- 
rally have  been  expected.  The  projectors  of  the  rail- 
road had,  acc(a-dingly,  laid  their  account  to  a  large 
traflic  in  goods,  and  had  looked  forward  to  such  as 
the  staple  of  their  enterprise.  When  we  saw,  there- 
fore, a  train  of  wagons,  weighing  from  two  to  three 
hundred  tons,  or  a  string  of  carriages  containing  six 
or  seven  hundred  passengers,  transported  by  one 
steam-engine,  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester, 
however  much  we  might  admire  the  agent,  no  person 
acquainted  with  the  previous  applications  of  the 
machine  could  feel  much  surprised.  The  speed, 
however,  of  transport,  which  was  effected  in  the  very 
first  experiments  made  upon  the  rail-road,  was  a 
result  of  startling  importance,  which  was  equally  un- 
foreseen by  the  practical  engineer,  and  the  speculative 
philosopher.  It  seemed,  indeed,  to  exceed  the  bounds 
of  credibility,  and  few  could  feel  a  practical  conviction, 
or  have  a  lively  faith  in  it,  without  themselves  being 
witnesses.  In  these  experiments,  an  engine  travelled 
at  the  astounding  rate  of  thirty-five  miles  an  hour. 
But  even  this  has  siuce  been  exceeded ;  we  have  our 
selves  witnessed  an  engine,  loaded  with  a  carriage 
containing  thirty-six  grown  persons,  moving  at  the 
rate  of  forty-eight  miles  per  hour;  and  we  believs 
that  a  case  has  occurred,  in  which  an  engine  moved 
over  fifteen  miles  in  fifteen  minutes.  A  short  analysis 
of  the  means  by  which  such  effects  have  been  pro 
duced,  cannot  be  uninteresting. 

A  locomotive  engine  is  impelled  by  two  steam- 
cylinders*,  the  piston-rods  of  which  lay  hold  of  two 
revolving  arms,  which  are  attached  to  the  larger  pair 
of  wheels  of  the  engine.  The  pistons,  as  they  work, 
cause  these  arms  to  revolve,  and  therefore  the  wheels 
to  revolve  with  them,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as 
a  man  turns  a  windlass,  or  as  the  hand  turns  the  key 
which  winds  a  clock,  or  a  jack.     The  wheels,  which 

•  See  Saturday  Magatine,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  198. 
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are  thus  worked  by  the  steam-cylinders,  are  pressed 
against  the  rail-road  by  that  portion  of  the  weight  of 
the  locomotive  engine   which  rests  upon  them,  and 
they  adhere  to  the  rail  with  such  force,  that,  sooner 
than  slip  upon  it  as   they  revolve,   the  engine,  which 
is  attached   to  the  train  of  carriages  or  wagons,  ad- 
vances,   so  that  its  progressive   motion  in   a  single 
revolution  of    the   working-wheels  is  equal  to  their 
circumference.     Supposing  their  diameter  to  be  five 
feet,  their  circumference  will    be    a    little    less  than 
sixteen  feet.      One  re\'olution  of    the   wheels    takes 
place  during  a   double  stroke  of  one  of  the  pistons, 
that  is,  while  the  piston  moves  from  one  end  of  the 
cj'linder  to  the  other,  and  back  again.     As  there  are 
two  cylinders  working  at  the   same  time,  it  follows, 
therefore,  that  to   produce   a  progressive  motion  of 
si.vteen  feet,  four  cylinders  full  of  s*^eam  are  necessary, 
being  at  the  rate  of  about  a  cylinder  for  every  four 
feet.     Now,  from  these  circumstances,  it  is  apparent, 
that  the  speed   of  the  engine  will   depend  upon  the 
rate   at  which  the  boiler  is  able  to   supply  steam  to 
the    cylinders.       If,  for  example,  it   can  supply  six 
hundred  cylinders  full  of  steam  per  minute,  the  pro- 
gressive motion  of    the    engine    will    be    four  times 
six   hundred,    or    2400   feet    per    minute,    or    about 
twenty-seven    miles    an   hour.      The    circumstances, 
which  influence  the  rate  at  which  the  boiler  produces 
steam,   are,  then,  the  points   to  be  considered.     This 
rate   will  obviously  depend  upon   the  rate   at  which 
the  fire  can  impart  heat  to   the  water;   and   a  great 
variety  of  contrivances  have  been  adopted  to  expedite 
this  communication  of  heat.     All  such  contrivances, 
however,     resolve    themselves    ultimately    into    the 
general   principle,  namely,  that  an  extensive  surface 
of  water  must  be  exposed  to  the  radiation  of  the  fire  j 
that    the    air,   which   supports  the  combustion,  and 
which  passes  from  the  fuel  at  a  very  high  temperature, 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  escape  into  the  chimney  until 
it   has    been   reduced   to    a   temperature    not    much 
above  that  of   the  water   in  the   boiler;   and  tliat  a 
current,  or    draft,    be    maintained    in    the    chimney, 
sufficiently  powerful  to  draw  a  quantity  of  atmospheric 
air  through  the  fuel  to  maintain  the  vivid  combustion 
■which  is  indispensable  for  the  production  of  so  much 
heat. 

To  expose  a  large  surface  of  water  to  the  radiation 
of  heat  from   the  fire,  the   fire-place  is  usually  sur- 
rounded on  every  side  with  a  thin  metal  casing,  filled 
with    water,    communicating  freely   with    the   larger 
chamber  of  the  boiler,  of  which,  in  fact,  it  is  only  an 
extension.     The  roof,  the  sides,  and  tlie  back  of  the 
fire-place,  are  formefl  by  this  casing,  and  it  may  even 
be  extended   to  the  front,  except  where  the  fire-door 
is  placed,  for  the  supply  of  fuel.     The  heat,  radiating 
from  the  burning  matter,  strikes  upon  every  part  of 
this   case,  and,  entering  the   water  within,   produces 
steam-bubbles  with  great  rapidity,  which  rise  by  their 
buoyancy,  to  the  upper  part  of  the  boiler.     From  the 
fire-place  the  heated  air  finds  its  way  to  the  chimney 
at  the  other  end  of  the  boiler,  through  one  hundred 
tubes  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  which 
are  extended  through  the  water  in   the   boiler,  from 
one  end  to  the  other.     The  lengths  and  diameters  of 
these   tubes  are,  or   ought  to   be,  such,  that   the  air 
shall  be  compelled  to    linger   in   them,   until   it  be 
reduced  to  the   temperature   before  mentioned.     It 
then  escapes  into  the  chimney,  and  its  lightness  gives 
it  a  tendency  to  ascend,  and  form  a  draft.     But   this 
natural    draft  of   the    hot    air    would   be   altogether 
insufficient   for  so  fierce  a   combustion  as  must   be 
sustained,  were  it  not  aided  by  other  means.     As  the 
hot  air  passes  through  these  hundred  tubes,  it  im- 
parts its  redundant  heat  to  the  water  in  contact  with 
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the  tubes,  and  steam-bubbles  are  formed,  which,  like 
the  others,  rise  to  the  upper  part  of  the  boiler.  '  The 
most  beautiful  part   of  the   arrangement   is  that,  by 
which  a  sufficiently  powerful   draft   is  maintained   in 
the  chimmey  to   support  the  combustion.     After  the 
steam  has  driven  the  pistons,  it  is  necessary  to  eject 
it  from  the  machines;   pipes  or  tubes  are  provided  for 
this  purpose,  in  connexion  with  each  cyhnder.    These 
pipes    are   conducted    to   the   chimney,    and    their 
mouths  presented  upwards,  so  that  the  steam  rushes 
from  them  in  an  upward  direction.     Now,  since  the 
steam  is  worked  in  these  engines  at  a  pressure  con- 
siderably greater  than    that   of    the    atmosphere,   it 
issues  from  these  tubes  up  the  chimney,  with   very 
great  force,  and  causes  a  current  of  air,   or  draft, 
upwards,  of  proportionate  power.    This,  consequently' 
produces  a  corresponding  draft  through  the  fire,  and 
it  has  this  remarkable  quality,  that,  in  proportion  as 
the  speed  of  the  engine  is  increased,  so,  in  the  same 
proportion,  is  the  quantity  of  steam,  thus  projected 
up  the  chimney ;  and,  therefore,   the   draft  through 
the  fire  is  stimulated,  as  it  ought  to  be,  in  the  pro- 
portion, in  which  steam  is  required  to  be  supplied  to 
the  cyhnders.     It  is  said,  that  this  beautiful  method 
of  blowing  the  fire  was  an  accidental  discovery  :   that 
an   engine-maker,  not  knowing  how  best  to  dispose 
of  the  waste  steam,  conducted  it  into  the  chimney. 

Whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  it  is  certain, 
that,  to  this  contrivance  mainly  is  due  the  extra- 
ordinary velocity,  at  which  these  machines  have 
arrived.  The  extensive  surface  exposed  to  radiation, 
and  the  contrivance  of  the  small  tubular  flue-s,  would 
have  effected  nothing,  unless  a  combustion  could  be 
sustamed,  to  supply  heat  proportionate  to  the  surface 
to  be  acted  upon  ;  and  any  mechanical  means  of  blow- 
mg  the  fire,  besides  being  subject  to  other  objections 
would  have  robbed  the  engine  of  a  considerable  part 
of  its  power.  This  improvement  may  be  justly 
placed  beside  Watt's  discovery  of  the  method  ofl 
separate  condensation.  It  has  produced  effects  upon 
locomotives,  not  less  important  than  the  latter  prin- 
ciple did  upon  the  stationary  engine. 

The  form  which  we  have  just  described,   is  that 
in  which  the   locomotives    are  constructed   for  the 
Manchester  and  other  railways  in  this  country.     In 
the    attempts  which   have   been  made  to  adapt  the 
locomotive  engine  to  common  roads,  other  varieties 
of   form   have,   however,  been  proposed.      They  do 
not,  indeed  they  cannot,  differ  in  principle  from  that 
we  have  described;    but  their  practical  details  are 
somewhat  different.     In  some,  instead  of  conducting 
the  air  from  the  fire-place  through  tubular  flues,  the 
water  itself  is  conducted  in  tubes  which  pass  through 
the  fire.     In  other  cases,  as  well  as  the  fire-place 
being  filled  with  water,  the  grate-bars  themselves  are 
likewise  tubes  containing  water.     Sometimas  the  roof 
and  sides   of   the    fire-place  are   formed  of  tubing 
filled  with  water.     In  some  cases,  the   water  is  dis- 
posed between  a  series   of  parallel   plates,  the  alter- 
nate   intervals     containing  the    fire.       In    others,    a 
number  of  cylinders  are   placed  one  within  another, 
so  as  to  form  a  series  of  concentric  cylindrical  shells, 
every  alternate  shell  being  filled  with  water,  while  the 
intermediate  ones  are  filled  with  fire.     Without  going 
through  these   endless   varieties  of  form,   it   will   be 
seen,  that  they  all   resolve   tliemselves   into  the  prin- 
ciple of  exposing  to  the  action  of  the  fire  as  great  an 
extent  of  surface  of  water  as  possible.  O.  N. 

[Brilis/i  and  Foreign  Review.} 


No  man  lives  too  long,  who  lives  to  do  with  spirit,  and  ia 
suffer  with  resignation,  what  Providence  pleases  to  com^ 
mand  or  inflict. — Burke.  ' 
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THE    CORAL    INSECT^ 


Toil  on  !  toil  on  !  je  ephemeral  train, 

Who  build  in  the  tossing  and  treacherous  main ; 

Toil  on, — fir  the  wisdom  of  man  )e  mock, 

With  your  sand-based  structures  and  domes  of  rock ; 

Your  columns  the  fatliomless  fountains  lave, 

And  your  aiches  spring  up  to  the  crested  wave ; 

Ye're  a  pimy  race,  tlius  to  boldly  rear 

A  fabric  so  vast,  in  a  realm  so  dicar. 

Ye  bind  the  deep  with  your  secret  zone. 
The  ocean  is  sealed,  and  the  surge  a  stone ; 
Fresh  wreatlis  from  the  coral  pavement  spring, 
Like  the  teiTacod  pride  of  Assyria's  king; 
The  turf  looks  green  where  the  breakers  rolled  ; 
O'er  the  whirlpool  ripens  the  rind  of  gold ; 
The  sea-snatched  isle  Is  the  home  of  men. 
And  moimtains  exult  where  the  wave  hath  been. 

But  why  do  ye  plant  'neath  the  billows  dark 
The  wrecldng  reef  for  the  gallant  bai'k  ? 
There  are  snares  cnougli  on  the  tented  field, 
'Mid  the  blossomed  sweets  that  the  valleys  yield; 
There  are  serpents  to  coil,  ere  the  flowers  arc  up; 
There's  a  poison-drop  in  man's  purest  cup, 
There  are  foes  that  watch  for  his  cradle  breath, 
And  why  need  ye  sow  the  floods  with  death  ? 

With  mouldering  bones  the  deeps  are  white, 
From  the  ice-clad  polo  to  the  tropics  bright ; — 
The  mermaid  liath  twisted  her  fingers  cold 
With  the  mesh  of  the  sea-boy's  curls  of  gold, 
And  the  gods  of  ocean  have  frowned  to  see 
The  mariner's  bed  in  their  lialls  of  glee; — 
Hath  earth  no  graves  that  ye  thus  must  spread 
The  boundless  sea  for  the  thronging  dead  ? 

Ye  build, — ye  build, — but  ye  enter  not  in, 

Like  the  tribes  whom  the  desert  devoured  in  their  sin ; 

From  the  land  of  [ironiise  ye  fade  and  die. 

Ere  its  verdure  gleams  forlli  on  your  weary  eye  ; — 

As  the  kings  of  the  cloud-crowned  pyramid, 

Their  noteless  bones  in  oblivion  hid, 

Ve  slumber  imnuirki'd  'mid  the  desolate  main, 

While  the  wonder  and  pride  of  your  works  remain. 

SiGOUiiyET. 
*  See  Saturday  Magazine,  \o\.  IIL,  p.  219. 


The  works  of  God  are  many  and  wonderful ;  we  know  but 
a  very  small  part  of  them,  and  we  cannot  comprehend  all 
the  reasons  of  His  conduct  in  the  government  of  the  world. 
God  is  so  great,  so  powerful,  so  just  and  wise,  that  we  ought 
not  to  presume  to  question  anything  that  lie  does,  nor  pry 
into  His  works  with  too  much  curiosity.  We  ought  rather 
to  he  firmly  persuaded  that  He  governs  all  things  with 
w  isdom,  justice,  and  goodness,  and  humbly  submit  to  all 
His  dispensations. — Ostervald. 


If  the  mind  be  well  ordered,  we  cannot  enjoy  the  scenes  of 
nature  without  grateful  hearts,  to  that  bounteous  Bene- 
factor, who  smooths  our  passage  through  the  troubles  of 
life  with  so  many  pleasing  circumstances. — Gilpin 


SKETCHES  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

No.  XV. 

The  Natives;  their  Methods  of  Fishing,  &c. 

Upon  the  edges  of  the  flat  rocks  which  jut  out  into 
the  sea  from  beneath  the  headlands  of  the  coa.=t 
between  Port  Jackson  and  Broken  Bay,  the  natives 
were  accustomed  to  fish  for  snappers.  Tliey  are 
often  seen  to  great  advantage  when  employed  in 
these  occupations,  and  they  being  very  clever  at  this 
sport,  it  is  highly  amusing  to  watch  their  actions  and 
dexterous  management;  provided  as  they  are,  with 
only  the  most  .'simple  tackle,  still  they  invariably 
succeed  in  catching  as  many  of  these  fish  a.s  they 
require. 

Snappers  are  voracious  fishes,  weighing  generally 
From  five  to  fifteen  pounds,  and  even  twenty  pounds. 


and  measuring  from  twenty  to  thirty  inches  in 
length,  and  often  longer.  They  are  also  handsome 
glittering  fishes,  when  first  taken  out  of  the  water, 
and  they  mostly  resort  near  the  deep  waters, 
(Ijottomless  to  the  eye.)  at  the  extremity  of  these 
rocks.  Probably  they  find  shelter,  and  places  of 
refuge  in  the  rocky  cavities  below,  from  the  monsters 
which  prey  upon  them,  for  both  whales  and  sharks, 
of  enormous  size,  frequent  those  shores,  and  have 
been  seen  within  the  harbour  of  Port  Jackson. 

The  head  of  the  snapper  is  large  and  bony,  the 
mouth  comparatively  small,  and  the  teeth  are  not 
sharp,  but  thick  and  rounded,  and  the  whole  fish  is 
covered  with  large,  broad,  silvery  scales.  It  must 
here  be  remarked,  that  upon  the  surface  of  these 
foundation  rocks,  are,  here  and  there,  holes  or  basins 
of  various  depths  and  sizes,  which  are  always  filled 
with  salt  water,  beautifully  clear.  In  these  the 
cunning  native  catches  his  bait — the  starfish,  a  crea- 
ture formed  of  a  dark  gelatinous  substance,  and 
appearing  like  a  mass  of  jelly.  They  are  seen  at  the 
bottom  of  the  basins  fastened  to  the  rock,  with  their 
arms  radiating  from  the  centre,  moving  about :  their 
arms  are  provided  with  most  powerful  suckers,  which 
enable  them  to  adhere  so  strongly  to  any  substance,  as 
to  be  with  the  greatest  didiculty  removed  :  and  thej' 
have,  moreover,  the  power  of  emitting  a  black  fluid, 
which  instantly  discolours  the  water  all  around,  thus 
very  often  effecting  an  escape.  In  addition  to  this, 
they  have  also  the  power  of  stinging  the  hand  that 
touches,  very  severely,  inflicting  a  pain  like  that  of  a 
burn*. 

The  natives,  therefore,  arc  obliged  to  be  very  expert 
and  dapper  in  first  securing  a  sullicient  quantity 
of  the  starfish  as  bait,  which,  from  the  circumstances 
above  mentioned,  are  not  easily  caught  by  those 
who  are  inexperienced.  They  then  prepare  the  line  in 
such  a  manner,  that  when  they  throw  off  the  baited 
end  with  their  right  hand,  the  line  will  run  out  its 
full  length.  Thus,  as  shown  in  the  sketch,  the 
natives  stand  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  rocks,  the 
breakers  sometimes  forcing  them  from  their  position; 
and,  as  soon  as  they  have  thrown  out  their  line, 
they  cautiously,  but  gradually,  bring  it  in,  coiling  it 
with  care  as  before  ;  but  when  they  feel  a  bite,  they 
haul  it  with  great  rapidity,  to  prevent  the  fish  from 
carrying  the  line  under  the  rocks,  and  as  soon  as 
they  have  brought  it  out,  they  immediately  kill  it,  by 
piercing  the  back  of  the  head.  In  this  manner  I 
have  seen  a  native  catch  eight  large  snappers  in  less 
than  half  an  hour  from  the  time  he  commenced 
fishing. 

A  ])arty  of  blacks  assembled  together  on  the  coast 
for  the  purpose  of  fishing  for  themselves,  as  they 
were  sometimes  accustomed  to  do,  forms  an  animated 
and  lively  group  of  figures.  On  these  occasions, 
they  make  good  fires  as  near  their  fisliing  ground  as 
possible,  and  generally  roast  and  eat  their  captures 
as  soon  as  they  are  caught,  until  they  are  all  satisfied. 
While  the  men  are  fishing,  the  women  irttend  the 
fires,  the  boys  catch  bait,  and  collect  oysters.  The 
natives  in  this  instance  are  correct,  for  these  fish  are 
never  so  good  as  when  eaten  as  soon  as  possible  after 
being  taken  from  the  water.  Their  cooking  is  cer- 
tainly rude,  but  the  fish  are  exceedingly  good  when 
cooked  in  this  way.  They  eat  their  oysters,  also,  in 
a  similar  manner,  by  roasting  them  before  the  fire 
until  they  open. 

Having  stated  in  a  previous  paper  that  "  the  na- 
tives were  not  cowards  of  the  deep,  but  surprisingly 
bold  both  in  swimming  and  diving,"  I  will  relate  a 

•  Thrrc  arc  some  kinds  of  sea-weed  upnii  the  beaenes  (no.  fo- 
Uitcd,  but  wiry  or  stringy,;  which  indict  a  similar  pain  or  burn. 
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circumstance  wliich  happened  to  me  while  surveying 
this  part  of  the  coast,  which  convinced  me  of  their 
boldness.  I  one  day  accompanied  a  native  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  him  fish.  He  was  very  successful, 
and  after  a  while  gave  up.  I  had  been  watching  him 
with  attentive  curiosity,  and  being  desirous  of  trying 
my  skill,  I  requested  him  to  lend  me  his  line  and 
tackle,  assuring  him  that  I  would  take  the  greatest 
care  of  it.  He  first  seemed  to  object,  but  afterwards 
entrusted  them  to  me  with  apparent  unwillingness, 
and  returned  to  my  camp  not  far  distant,  with  his 
fish,  leaving  me  to  manage  as  I  best  could.  I  very 
soon  found  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  throw  out  the 
line  properly,  and  to  lift  it  through  the  ceaseless 
motion  of  the  waters,  gradually  bringing  it  in  with- 
out entanglement,  required  both  skill  and  experience. 
In  short,  I  made  but  a  bungling  attempt,  and  after 
throwing  out  the  line,  entangling  it,  and  disentangling 
it  for  an  hour,  I  felt  a  fish,  the  line  being  carried 
underneath  the  rocks.  I  pulled  in  vain  for  some 
time,  till  I  had  reason  to  tliink  that  the  line  was 
fastened  some  thirty  or  forty  feet  below,  but  whether 
to  a  fish  or  the  rock  I  could  not  say.  In  this  pre- 
dicament, I  began  to  conjecture  what  was  best  to  be 
done,  and  how  I  could  satisfy  the  black,  for  I  had  no 
other  tackle  to  give  him.  Having  tied  the  end  of  the 
line  securely  to  the  rock,  I  left  it,  ipuch  dissatisfied 
with  my  performance.  On  arriving  at  my  camp,  I 
was  inlbrmed  that  the  native  had  hastily  eaten  some 
fish,  and  gone  northward  to  join  some  others  of  his 
tribe,  stating  that  he  intended  to  return  early  next 
morning,  and  fish  again.  This,  at  any  rate,  gave  me 
time  to  consider,  and  I  actually  sent  off  a  man  to 
Sydney,  to  purchase  lines  and  necessary  tackle,  with 
orders,  if  possible,  to  return  before  the  native,  by 
travelling  all  night.  This  could  have  easily  been 
done,  if  the  man  should  be  fortunate  to  get  a  boat  at 
North  Harbour. 

The  morning  came,  and  the  native  arrived  before 
the  messenger,  in  company  with  two  others.  "  Goot 
marning,  massa,  you  catch  him  fish."     "  Bale,"  (no) 


said  I.  "  Me  want  it  line,"  said  the  native.  I  shook 
my  head.  He  looked  suspicious,  and  presently  ex- 
claimed, "  I  believe  you  hook  him  rock,  murray, 
murray  (very)  stupid  you."  You  are  right,  thought 
I,  nodding  assent ;  and  seeing  his  anxiety,  I  imme- 
diately offered  him  some  tobacco,  and  requested  them 
to  eat,  &c.,  both  of  which  he  refused  in  his  disap- 
pointment. I  told  him  we  would  go  the  rock  where 
the  line  was,  and  I  explained  on  the  way,  whilst  he 
listened  to  my  story  attentively.  He  seemed  to 
blame  himself  for  trusting  his  line  to  such  unworthy 
hands,  as  he  constantly  sighed  "  murray  stupid  me;" 
but  when  he  heard  that  I  had  secured  the  line  to  the 
rock,  his  countenance  brightened  with  a  hope,  and 
he  felt  that  I  was  not  deceiving  him.  When  we 
arrived  at  the  spot,  I  was  full  of  anxiety  to  know 
whether  the  line  had  been  washed  away;  but 
there  it  was  in  statu  quo.  I  would  then  willingly 
have  lost  fifty  pounds  rather  than  the.  line,  for 
the  natives  are  very  tenacious  of  their  property, 
however  trifling,  and  will  take  more  pains  to  find  a 
bit  of  broken  pipe,  than  a  white  man  would  to  find  a 
purse  of  gold.  The  native  examined  the  position  of 
the  line,  chatted  with  his  companions,  and  presently 
was  seen  to  unloose  his  waistband,  throw  off  his 
cloak,  and  giving,  as  I  imagined,  some  directions  to 
them,  stood  upon  the  verge  of  the  rock.  In  an 
instant,  he  plunged  through  a  rising  wave,  and  dis- 
appeared. He  must  liave  been  under  water  full  a 
minute  before  he  again  appeared  about  fifteen  yards 
from  the  edge  of  the  rock,  and  came  in  safe  on  all- 
fours  upon  a  heaving  surge.  The  line  had  been  un- 
fastened, was  hauled  in  without  sustaining  any 
damage,  or  even  the  loss  of  the  hook,  to  which  was 
attached  the  tendons  of  a  fish's  jaw. 

I  felt  excessively  pleased  both  at  the  recovery  of 
the  line,  and  the  bold  daring  of  the  native,  who  com- 
menced fishing  again  with  success ;  and  on  his  return 
to  my  camp  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  presenting  him 
with  a  new  hne,  and  as  many  hooks  as  he  was  pleased 
to  take.  „._  W.  R.  G. 
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VIEW   OF  SELBORNE. 


The  view  which  appears  in  this  number  of  the 
Saturday  Magazine,  is  reduced  from  an  old  engraving 
which  has  lately  fallen  into  our  hands,  inscribed, 
"  North  East  View  of  Selborne,  from  the  Short 
Lythe."  a  small  strip,  apparently  about  an  inch 
wide,  has  been  torn  oiT  towards  the  right  hand, 
leaving  the  engraving  about  sixteen  inches  and  a 
half  long,  by  ten  and  a  half  high.  It  is,  however, 
the  only  general  view  of  Selborne,  which  we 
remember  to  have  ever  seen  :  and  we  hope  that  we 
shall  gratify  our  readers,  especially  those  who  have 
been  instructed  and  delighted  like  ourselves,  by  the 
late  Rev.  Gilbert  White's  history  of  his  native 
village,  by  presenting  them  with  this  view,  accom- 
panied by  a  brief  memoir  of  the  author,  and  of  the 
principal  objects  introduced  into  the  view. 

The  following  few  biographical  records  of  the 
author  were  prefixed  to  his  "  Works  in  Natural 
History,"  comprising  amongst  others.  The  Natural 
History  of  Selborne,  published  by  his  relative,  Mr.  J. 
White,  bookseller  in  Fleet  Street,  1802,  whose  initials, 
J.  W.,  annexed  to  the  notice,  appear  to  indicate  him 
as  the  author. 

Gilbert  White,  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  White,  of 
Selborne,  Esq.,  and  of  Ann,  the  dauchter  of  Thomas 
Holt,  rertor  of  Streatham,  in  Surry.  He  was  born  at 
Selborne  on  July  18,  1720;  and  received  his  school  educa- 
tion at  Basingstoke,  under  the  Rev.  Thomas  Warton,  vicar 
of  that  place,  and  father  of  those  two  distinguished  literary 
characters,    Dr.   Joseph  Warton,  master  of  Winchester 

Vol.  X. 


School,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Warton,  poetry-professor  at 
Oxford.  He  was  admitted  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  in 
December,  1739,  and  took  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts 
in  June,  1743.  In  March,  1744,  he  was  elected  fellow  of 
his  college.  He  became  master  of  arts  in  October,  1 746, 
and  was  admitted  one  of  the  senior  proctors  of  the  Univer- 
sity in  April,  1752.  Being  of  an  unambitious  temper,  and 
strongly  attached  to  the  charms  of  rural  scenery,  he  early 
fixed  his  residence  in  his  native  village,  where  he  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  literary  occupations,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  study  of  nature.  This  he  followed  with 
patient  assiduity,  and  a  mind  ever  open  to  the  lessons  of  piety 
and  benevolence,  which  such  a  study  is  so  well  calculated 
to  afford.  Though  several  occasions  oflfered  of  settling  upon 
a  college  living,  he  could  never  persuade  himself  to  quit 
the  beloved  spot,  which  was,  indeed,  a  peculiarly  happy 
situation  for  an  observer.  He  was  much  esteemed  by  a 
select  society  of  intelligent  and  worthy  friends,  to  whom  he 
paid  occasional  visits.  Thus  his  days  passed,  tranquil  and 
serene,  with  scarcely  any  other  vicissitudes  than  those  of 
the  seasons,  till  they  closed  at  a  mature  age,  on  June  26, 
1793. 

The  Natural  History  and  Antiquities  of  Selborne, 
the  result  of  his  observations  as  above  described,  was 
published  by  him  in  1788,  in  the  form  of  letters 
addressed  to  his  brother-naturalists,  Thomas  Pennant, 
Esq.,  and  the  Honourable  Daines  Barrington,  with  the 
former  of  whom  he  corresponded  from  August  4, 
1767,  to  November  30,  1780;  and  with  the  latter, 
from  June  30,  1769,  to  June  2.5,  1787.  His  Natu- 
ralist's Calendar,  his  Observations  on  Various  Parts  vf 
Nature,  and  his  Summary  of  the  Weather,  were  made 
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during  the  same  period,  commencing  with  1/68,  and 
extending  to  1793,  the  year  of  his  decease.  The 
accuracy  and  extent  of  his  observations,  their  variety 
and  detail,  the  liveliness  of  their  manner,  and  the 
pleasant,  unaffected  style  in  which  they  are  expressed, 
have  deservedly  contributed  to  make  his  Natural 
History  of  Selborne  one  of  the  most  popular  books  in 
our  language  :  so  that  within  the  last  five  years, 
at  least  four  new  editions  of  it  have  been  put  out  by 
different  editors,  entirely  independent  of  each  other. 
Few  books,  at  the  same  time,  let  the  reader  so  com- 
pletely into  the  disposition,  sentiments,  habits,  and 
character  of  the  author,  who  may  be  there  traced, 
step  by  step,  wandering  through  the  hanging  woods, 
over  the  chalky  downs,  along  the  deep  hollow  lanes, 
and  beside  the  living  rills,  of  his  own  beautiful  and 
delightful  Selborne  :  and  finding  in  "  each  thing 
met,"  fresh  occasion  for  curious  remark  and  rational 
enjoyment. 

We  wish  that  the  accompanying  wood- cut  gave  a 
more  satisfactory  view  of  the  beauty  of  the  scenery, 
which  will  well  repay  the  admirer  of  nature  the 
trouble  of  a  pilgrimage.  In  order  to  which,  we 
would  apprize  our  readers  in  the  language  of  Jlr. 
White,  that, — 

Tlie  parish  of  Selborne  lies  in  the  extreme  eastern 
corner  of  the  county  of  Hampshire,  bordering  on  the 
county  of  Sussex,  and  not  far  from  the  county  of  Surry ;  is 
about  fifty  miles  south-west  of  London,  in  latitude  51,  and 
near  midway  betueen  tlio  towns  of  Alton  and  Petersfield. 
....  The  high  part  to  tlie  south-west  consists  of  a  vast 
hill  of  chalk,  rising  300  feet  above  the  village;  and  is 
divided  into  a  sheep-down,  the  high  wood,  and  a  lonfj 
hanging  wood,  colled  The  Hanger.  The  covert  of  this 
eminence  is  altogether  beech,  the  most  lovely  of  all  forest 
trees,  whether  we  consider  its  smooth  rind  or  bark,  its 
glossy  foliage,  or  graceful  pendulous  houglis.  The  down, 
or  sheep-walk,  is  a  pleasing,  park-like  spot,  of  about  one 
mile,  by  half  that  space,  jutting  out  on  the  verge  of  the 
hill  country,  where  it  begins  to  break  down  into  the  plains, 
and  commanding  o  very  engaging  view,  being  an  assem- 
blage of  hill,  dale,  woodlands,  heath,  and  water.  The 
prospect  is  bounded  on  the  south-cast  and  east,  by  the  vast 
range  of  mountains  called  the  Sussex-downs,  by  Guild- 
down,  near  Guildford,  and  by  the  downs  round  Dorking 
and  Ryegate  in  Surry,  to  the  north-east;  which,  altogether, 
with  the  country  beyond  Alton  and  Farnham,  form  a  noble 
and  extensive  outline.  At  the  foot  of  this  hill,  one  stage 
or  step  from  the  uplands,  lies  the  village,  which  consists  of 
one  single  straggling  street,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in 
length,  in  a  sheltered  vale,  and  running  parallel  witli  the 
Hanger.  At  each  end  of  the  village,  which  runs  from 
south-east  and  northwest,  arises  a  small  rivulet:  that  at 
the  north-west  end  frequently  fails,  but  the  other  is  a 
fine  perennial  spring,  little  influenced  by  drought  or  wet 
seasons,  called  Well-head.  This  breaks  out  of  some  high 
grounds,  joining  to  Nore-Hill,  a  noble  chalk  promontory. 

From  this  description  may  be  formed  a  general 
idea  of  the  scenery  of  Selborne.  We  would  now 
beg  the  reader  to  look  at  the  view,  whilst  we  endea- 
vour to  particularise    the  objects. 

Look  towards  the  end  of  the  piece,  on  your  left 
hand,  and  you  may  perceive  a  passage,  going  up  the 
hill,  through  the  w'ood,  crossed  by  a  succession  of 
lines  advancing  right  and  left  alternately.  This 
appears  to  be  indicated  in  a  little  poem  by  Air.  White, 
entitled,  Selborne  Hanger,  a  Winter  Piece ;  where  he 
says, — 

When  spouting  rains  descend  in  torrent  tides, 
See  the  torn  zigzag  weep  its  channel'd  sides. 

Look  a  little  more  to  your  right,  near  the  top  of  the 
wooded  hill,  and  you  may  perceive  a  small  hut,  with 
its  gable  towards  you,  and  a  round-headed  door  ;  and 
in  front  of  it,  what,  if  more  distinctly  traced,  would 
appear  to  be  a  terrace  :  this  hut  is  "  a  grotesque 
building,  contrived  by  a  young  gentleman,  who  used 


on  occasion-to  appear  in  the  clmractfer  of  a  hermit," 
and  as  such  represented  in  the  frontispiece  to  the 
edition  of  1802,  and  alluded  to  in  the  annexed  poem. 
Still  further  to  your  right,  about  the  centre  of  the 
view,  and  near  midway  up  the  Hanger,  you  may 
perceive,  tliough  not  very  conspicuous,  another 
small  building,  a  kind  of  arbour  on  the  side  of  the 
hill,  also  alluded  to  in  the  annexed  poem.  Passing 
still  to  your  right  towards  the  church,  the  tall,  white 
object  in  its  neighbourhood, — a  pole  with  a  vane 
upon  it, — seems  to  point  out  "  a  square  piece  of 
ground,  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  surrounded  by 
houses,  and  vulgarly  called  the  Flestor ;  in  the  midst 
of  which  spot  stood,  in  old  times,  a  vast  oak,  with  a 
short,  squat  body,  and  huge,  horizontal  arms,  ex- 
tending about  to  the  extremity  of  the  area,"  the 
delight  and  resort  of  old  and  young,  till  it  was  over- 
turned by  an  amazing  tempest  in  1/03.  The  name 
Plestor  is  a  corruption  of  the  Saxon  word  Plegstow, 
or  Pleystow,  meaning  a  play-place. 

Of  the  remaining  objects,  tiie  most  conspicuous  is 
the  church,  which  consists  of  three  aisles  with  a 
transept,  making  it  almost  as  broad  as  it  is  long.  It 
is  a  plain  and  unadorned  building,  supposed  by  Mr. 
White  to  be  of  the  beginning  of  Henry  the  Seventh's 
reign,  but  rebuilt  upon  the  remnants  of  an  older 
building ;  and  with  windows  of  that  simple  sort, 
called  lancet,  some  single,  some  double,  and  some  in 
triplets,  as  partly  represented  in  our  view.  The  verses 
quoted  below  would  lead  us  to  expect  a  "  pointed 
spire"  to  this  edifice  :  but  the  engraving  represents 
only  a  low,  flat,  embattled  tower,  and  rising  from  it 
a  long,  iron  rod,  surmounted  by  a  weather-cock, 
which,  however,  being  somewhat  indistinct  in  the 
engraving,  has  been  omitted  in  our  wood-cut. 

Close  by  the  church,  at  the  west  end,  stands  the 
vicarage  house, — an  old,  but  roomy  and  convenient 
building.  It  faces  agreeably  to  the  morning  sun,  and 
is  divided  from  the  village  by  a  neat  and  cheerful 
court.  Behind  the  house  is  a  garden,  of  an  irregular 
shape,  but  well  laid  out ;  whose  terrace,  Mr.  White 
adds,  "  commands  so  romantic  and  picturesque  a 
prospect,  that  the  first  master  iia  landscape  might 
contemplate  it  with  pleasure,  and  deem  it  an  object 
well  worthy  of  his  pencil." 

The  reader  is  now  sufticiently  acquainted  with  the 
different  features  of  Selborne,  to  understand  the  ac- 
companying view  :  its  Hanger  and  village,  its  rivulets, 
its  beeches,  its  forest  roads,  its  zigzag  path,  its  her- 
mitage and  hill-side  arbour,  its  rustic  play-place,  its 
church  and  parsonage  house ;  not  to  mention  the 
other  appurtenances  of  meadows,  hop -grounds,  or- 
chards, corn-fields,  gardens,  lanes,  hedge- rows,  and 
scattered  trees  and  cottages,  which  it  partakes  in 
common  with  other  rural  scenes.  Tiie  same  objects 
for  the  most  part,  are  introduced  by  the  historian  of 
his  native  village,  into  a  pleasing  poem,  which  we 
subjoin  as  a  companion  to  our  view,  in  mutual  illus- 
tration of  each  other,  abridging  it  by  the  omission  of 
some  lines  here  and  there,  which  are  not  to  our 
present  purpose.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be 
observed,  with  reference  to  two  allusions  in  the  poem, 
which  do  not  enter  into  our  view,  that  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Selborne  are  the  ruins  of  a  priory, 
founded  by  Peter  de  Rupibus,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  in  a  vale  sequestered  from 
the  world,  amidst  woods  and  meadows,  and  watered 
by  a  stream  or  brook  running  down  it,  which  vale  is 
now  called  "  the  long  Lithe  or  Lythe,"  a  name  of 
ancient  date,  and  uncertain  etymology  and  significa- 
tion, but  retained  also  in  the  name  of  the  spot  from 
which  our  view  was  taken,  and  which  is  called  by 
contradistinction,  "the  short  Lythe;"  and  that  at 
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the  distance  of  about  two  miles  east  of  the  church 
are  the  remains  of  a  preceptory  of  the  Knights 
Templars,  at  least  a  farm  dependent  on  a  preceptory 
of  that  order;  the  dwelling-house  being  still  called 
"  Temple,"  and  placed  in  a  very  particular  situation 
upon  the  immediate  verge  of  a  steep,  abrupt  hill. 

THE    INVITATION    TO    SELBORNE. 

See,  Selbome  spreads  her  boldest  beauties  round 
The  varied  valley,  and  the  mouutain-ground, 
"Wildly  majestic  !     What  is  all  the  pride 
Of  flats,  with  loads  of  oniament  supplied  ? 
Unplea-siug,  tasteless,  impotent  expense, 
Compared  with  Nature's  rude  magnificence. 

Oft  on  some  evening,  sunny,  soft,  and  still, 
Tlio  Muse  shall  lead  thee  to  the  becch-giown  hill, 
To  spend  in  tea  the  cool,  refreshing  hour, 
AVhere  nods  in  air  the  pensile,  ncst-like  bower ; 
Or  where  the  hermit  hangs  the  straw-clad  cell. 
Emerging  gently  from  the  leafy  dell, 
By  Fancy  planned ;  as  once  the  inventive  maid 
Met  the  lioar  sage  amid  the  secret  shade. 
Romantic  spot  !  from  whence  ill  prospect  lies 
Whate'er  of  landscape  charms  our  feasting  eyes  : 
The  pointed  spire,  tlie  ball,  the  pasture-plain, 
Tho  russet  fallow,  or  the  golden  grain. 
The  breezy  lake  that  sheds  a  gleaming  liglit, 
Till  all  the  fading  picture  fail  the  sight. 

Hark  !  while  below  the  village  bells  ring  round, 
Echo,  sweet  nympli,  returns  the  softened  souud ; 
But,  if  gusts  rise,  the  lushiug  forests  roar. 
Like  the  tide  tumbling  on  the  pebbly  shore. 

Adown  the  vale,  in  lone,  sequestered  nook, 
"Where  skirting  woods  imbrown  the  dimpling  brook, 
The  ruined  convent  lies  !     Here  wont  to  dwell 
Tho  lazy  canon  'midst  his  cloistered  cell. 
While  Papal  darkness  brooded  o'er  the  land, 
Ere  Reformation  made  her  glorious  stand  : 
Still  oft  at  eve  belated  shepherd  swains 
See  the  cowled  spectre  skim  the  folded  plains. 

To  the  high  Temple  would  my  stranger  go, 
The  mountain-brow  commands  the  woods  below. 
In  Jewry  first  this  order  found  a  name, 
When.iuadding  Croisades  set  the  world  in  flame ; 
When  western  climes,  urged  on  by  pope  and  priest, 
Toured  forth  their  millions  o'er  the  deluged  east : 
Luxurious  kniglits,  ill  suited  to  defy 
To  mortal  fight,  Turcestan  chiv.alry. 

Nor  be  the  parsonage  by  the  Muse  forgot  ! 
The  partial  bard  admires  his  native  spot ; 
Smit  with  its  Ijeauties,  loved,  as  yet  a  cliild, 
Unconscious  why,  its  capes,  grotesque  and  wild. 
High  on  a  mound  tlie  exalted  gardens  stand. 
Beneath,  deep  valleys  scooped  by  nature's  hand. 

Now  climb  the  steep,  drop  now  your  eye  below. 
Where  round  the  blooming  village  orcliards  grow  j 
There,  like  a  picture,  lies  my  lowly  seat, 
A  rural,  sheltered,  unobserved  retreat. 

Me  far  above  the  rest  Selbomian  scenes. 
The  pendent  forests,  and  the  mountain  greens, 
Strike  with  delight :  there  spreads  the  distant  view, 
That  gradual  fades  till  sunk  in  misty  blue  : 
Here  Nature  hangs  her  slopy  woods  to  sight, 
Hill»  purl  between,  and  dart  a  quivering  light. 

P.g. — The   writer  of  the  forejioing  article  had  not  access  to 
the  oriiiinal  edition  of  Wliite's  Selbome,  and  was  not  aware  that 

iY.         :.   from   which  our  wood-cut   was  taken,  and  which 

1,  ourcd  to   illustrate   by  reference  to  Mr.  Wliite's 

\v         ,  ill  fact,  prefixed  to  the  quarto  edition  of  1789.      It 

liM  becu  just  brought  to  his  knowledge  by  his  accidentally  meeting 
with.  Bir  William  Jardine's  edition,  to  which  the  view,  reduced 
byjEvjbank  from  Grimm's  contemporary  sketch,  forms  the 
frontispiece.  Our  wood-cut,  we  hope,  will  not  l>e  depreciated  on 
a  comparison. 


The  Arabians  have  several  proverbial  sayings  concernin}^ 
pretended  false  friendships.  Some  are  taken  from  a  pool 
which  is  filled  by  sudden  hasty  showers,  and  is  extremely 
grateful  to  a  thirsty  traveller,  but  so  deceitful,  that  when 
ne  returns  he  finds  it  quite  exhausted.  In  l1ie  same 
manner  they  compare  a  treacherous   friend  to  a  torrent,  or 

land-flood,  which  is  soon  raised,  and  as  soon  disappears. 

Chw-pblow. 


SPIDERS.  I. 
Every  one  wno  examines  the  web  of  a  common 
Spider,  whether  it  is  formed  of  concentric  circles,  or 
supported  by  diverging  rays,  or  whether  it  imitates 
any  finely- woven  substance,  will  be  convinced,  that 
she  must  be  furnished  with  a  peculiar  set  of  organs  to 
eifect  these  purposes  ;  that  she  must  have  something 
like  a  hand  to  work  with.  Amongst  the  small  things 
that  are  wise  upon  earth,  Solomon  mentions  the 
Spider,  and  the  way  by  which  he  tells  us  she  shows 
her  wisdom,  is  by  her  prehensory  powers, — she  takes 
hold  with  her  hands.  And  truly  what  Arachne  does 
with  her  hands  and  her  spinning  organs,  is  very 
wonderful. 

Spiders  are  gifted  with  the  faculty  of  walking 
against  gravitj',  even  upon  glass,  and  in  a  prone 
position.  According  to  the  observations  of  Mr. 
Blackwall,  this  is  not  effected  by  producing  atmo- 
spheric pressure  by  the  adhesion  of  suckers,  but  by 
a  brush  formed  of  "  slender  bristles,  fringed  on  each 
side  with  exceeding  fine  hairs,  gradually  diminishing 
in  length  as  they  approach  its  extremity,  where 
they  occur  in  such  profusion  as  to  form  a  thick  brush 
on  its  inferior  surface."  These  brushes  he  first  dis- 
covered on  a  living  specimen  of  the  bird-spider,  and  the 
same  structure,  as  far  as  his  researches  were  carried, 
he  found  in  those  Spiders  which  can  walk  against 
gravity  and  up  glass.  This  is  one  of  the  modes  by 
which  they  take  hold  with  their  hands,  and  thus  they 
ascend  walls,  and  set  their  snares  in  the  palace  as 
well  as  the  cottage.  Whoever  examines  the  under- 
side of  the  last  joint  or  digit  of  the  foot  of  this 
animal,  with  a  common  pocket-lens,  will  see  that  it  is 
clothed  with  a  very  thick  brush,  the  hairs  of  which, 
under  a  more  powerful  magnifier,  appear  somewhat 
hooked  at  the  apex  :  in  some  species  this  brush  is 
divided  longitudinally,  so  as  to  form  two. 

But  the  organs  that  are  more  particularly  con- 
nected with  the  weaving  and  structure  of  the  snares 
of  the  Spiders,  are  most  worthy  of  attention.  Set- 
ting aside  the  hunters,  and  others  that  weave  no 
snares  to  entrap  their  prey,  I  shall  consider  those  I 
intend  to  notice,  under  the  usual  names  of  weavers, 
and  retiaries. 

Before  Mr.  Blackwall  turned  his  attention  to  the 
proceedings  of  these  ingenious  and  industrious 
animals,  it  had  not  been  ascertained,  in  what  respect 
their  modes  of  spinning  their  webs,  and  the  organs 
by  which  they  formed  their  respective  manufactures 
differed.  But  Mr.  Blackwall,  whose  observations 
were  principally  made  upon  one  of  the  weavers 
which  frequents  the  holes  and  cavities  of  walls,  and 
similar  places,  observes  that  it  spins  a  kind  of  web 
of  different  kinds  of  silk,  the  surface  of  which  has  a 
flocky  appearance,  from  the  web  being  as  it  were 
ravelled. 

This  web,  he  observes,  is  produced  by  a  double 
series  of  spines,  opposed  to  each  other,  and  planted 
on  a  prominent  ridge  of  the  upper-side  of  the  meta- 
tarsal joint,  or  that  usually  regarded  as  the  first  joint, 
of  the  foot  of  the  posterior  legs  on  the  side  next 
the  iJjdomen.  These  spines  are  employed  by  the 
animal  as  a  carding  apparatus,  the  low  series  combing, 
as  it  were,  or  extracting  the  ravelled  web  from  the 
spinneret,  and  the  upper  series,  by  the  insertion  of 
its  spines  between  those  of  the  other,  disengaging 
the  web  from  them.  By  this  curious  operation, 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  describe  clearly,  the  adhesive 
part  of  the  snare  is  formed  ;  thus  large  flies  are 
easily  caught  and  detained,  which  the  animal, 
emerging  from  its  concealment,  soon  despatches  and 
devours. 

The  organs  by  which  the  retiary  Spiders  form  thexr 
^  291—2 
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curious  geometric  snares  have  generally  been  described 
as  three  claws,  the  two  uppermost  armed  with  parallel 
teeth  like  a  comb,  and  the  lower  one  simple  and 
often  depressed ;  but  Mr.  Blackwall  found,  in  a  species 
related  to  the  common  garden  spider,  eight  claws, 
seven  of  which  had  their  lower  side  toothed.  The 
object  of  this  complex  apparatus  of  claws,  simple  and 
pectinated,  is  to  enable  these  animals  to  take  hold  of 
any  thread;  to  guide  it;  to  pull  it;  to  draw  it  out; 
to  ascertain  the  nature  of  anything  insnared,  whether 
it  be  animate  or  inanimate;  and  to  suspend  itself.  In 
fact,  the  Creator  has  made  their  claws  not  only  hands 
but  eyes  to  these  animals. 

Besides  these  organs,  scattered  moveable  spines, 
or  spurs,  are  observable  upon  the  legs,  especially  the 
three  last  joints,  which  I  consider  as  forming  the  foot, 
but  sometimes  also  upon  the  thighs  of  spiders,  which, 
as  they  can  be  elevated  and  depressed  at  the  will  of 
the  animal,  probably  are  used  as  a  kind  of  finger, 
when  occasions  require  it. 

In  the  multiform  apparatus  of  these  ingenious 
animals,  as  far  as  we  understand  its  use,  we  see  how 
they  are  fitted  for  their  office,  by  contributing  to 
deliver  mankind  from  a  plague  of  flies,  which  would 
otherwise  annoy  us  beyond  toleration,  and  corrupt 
our  land. 

[Kinijv's  Britlgewater  Treatise.^ 


NOTES  ON  FOREST  TREES.  No.  V. 


The  Elm. 

The  British  Elms  are  of  two  sorts,  the  fine-leaved 
Elm  of  England  (Ulmus  campcslris),  and  the  Wych 
Elm  of  Scotland  {Ulmus  montana).  The  Elm,  when 
suffered  to  grow  in  its  natural  form,  is  a  lofty  and 
graceful  tree ;  it  is  much  planted  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  some  of  our  palaces,  at  Hampton,  Bushy 
Park,  "Windsor,  &c.,  formed  into  avenues,  and  yielding 
a  most  agreeable  shade ;  but  as  it  is  treated  in  many 
of  the  hedge-rows  near  London,  it  has  a  naked  and 
awkward  appearance.    The  timber  of  both  the  British 


Elms  is  used  for  many  purposes,  in  which  the  wood 
is  exposed  to  the  alternation  of  moisture  and  drought; 
it  was  almost  the  only  wood  used  for  the  pipes  of  the 
water-companies,  previous  to  the  introduction  of  iron 
pipes.  It  is  also  consumed  in  great  quantities  in 
common  turnery,  but  although  tolerably  close  grained, 
and  working  with  considerable  freedom ;  it  is  very 
liable  to  warp. 

Mr.  Gilpin,  speaking  of  the  appearance  of  the  Elm, 
says, — 

The  Oak  and  the  Ash  have  each  a  distinct  character. 
Tlie  massy  form  of  the  one  dividing  into  abrupt,  twisting, 
irreguUu-  limbs,  yet  compact  in  its  foliage,  and  the  easy 
sweep  of  the  other,  the  simplicity  of  its  branches,  and  the 
looseness  of  its  hanging  leaves,  characterize  both  these 
trees  with  so  much  precision,  that,  at  any  distance  at  which 
the  eye  can  distinguish  the  form,  it  may  also  distinguish 
the  difference.  The  Elm  has  not  so  distinct  a  character. 
It  partakes  so  much  of  the  oaU,  that  when  it  is  rough  and 
old,  it  may  easily,  at  a  little  distance,  be  mistaken  for  one; 
though  the  oak,  I  mean  such  an  oak  as  is  strongly  marked 
with  its  peeuUar  character,  can  never  be  mistaken  for  the 
Ehn.  This  defect,  however,  appears  chieHy  in  the  skeleton 
of  the  Elm.  In  full  foliage  its  character  js  better  marked. 
No  tree  is  better  adapted  to  receive  grand  masses  of  light. 
In  this  respect  it  is  superior  bath, to  the  oak  and  the  ash. 

The  Elm  is  the  first  tree  that  salutes  the  early 
Spring  with  its  light  and  cheerful  green,  a  tint  which 
contrasts  agreeably  with  the  oak,  whose  early  leaf 
has  generally  more  of  the  olive  cast.  We  see  them 
sometimes  in  fine  harmony  together,  about  the  end  of 
April  and  the  beginning  of  May. 

The  great  variety  of  form  assumed  by  the  leaf  of 
the  Elm  induced  some  authors  to  suppose  that  the 
species  were  tolerably  numerous,  but  the  intermediate 
distinctions  between  any  two  of  the  most  strongly- 
marked  varieties  were  so  many,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  draw  a  line  of  separation. 

Ill  most  parts  of  the  continent  the  Elm  is  planted 
as  with  us  in  long  avenues  in  the  approaches  to  the 
mansions  of  the  nobility  and  others,  but  in  Italy  it 
is  applied  to  another  use;  it  is  the  tree  of  whose 
services  they  usually  avail  themselves  for  the  purpose 
of  training  their  grape-vines.  The  height  of  the 
stem  of  the  elms  intended  for  this  purpose  is  limited 
to  twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  and  only  as  many  branches 
are  left  as  are  necessary  for  the  intended  purpose. 
This  employment  of  the  Elm  is  extremely  ancient. 
Virgil  often  refers  to  it. 

The  mode  of  propagation  resorted  to  in  the  case 
of  the  English  Elm  is  usually  by  means  of  suckers 
from  the  parent  tree.  The  best  description  of  suckers 
are  those  which  arc  produced  by  trees  that  have  been 
cut  close  to  the  ground  two  years  previously;  these 
are  to  be  deprived  of  all  the  new  shoots  that  have 
already  sprung,  and  the  following  Summer  they  will 
produce  a  number  of  clean  young  shoots;  plant  these 
at  about  eight  feet  asunder  in  the  quincunx  order, 
thus,  !  •  I  •  !  which  will  fill  the  ground  more 
equally  than  by  planting  them  in  squares.  The  Elm 
is  sometimes  also  propagated  by  layers  of  the  young 
shoots  produced  by  the  old  stumps. 

The  Wych  Elm  is  usually  propagated  by  seed, 
which  it  yields  in  considerable  abundance.  These 
seeds  are  generally  ripe  from  the  beginning  to  the 
middle  of  June,  according  to  the  season.  They 
must  be  attentively  looked  after  as  they  approach  to 
maturity,  for  when  they  are  fully  ripe,  a  blast  of 
wind,  or  heavy  rain,  will  drive  them  all  off  the  trees 
in  a  day's  time,  and  as  the  seeds  are  very  small,  it 
will  be  difficult  afterwards  to  collect  any  quantity. 
The  best  plan  is,  when  they  are  nearly  ripe,  to 
spread  mats  on  the  ground  and  cause  the  tree  to 
be  gently  shaken. 

The  seeds,  when  collected,  are  to  be  carefully  dried 
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In  the  open  air,  not  in  the  sun,  and  being  afterwards 
mixed  with  dry  sand,  preserved  from  moisture 
until  the  Spring.  About  the  beginning  or  middle  of 
February,  the  seed  is  to  be  sown  in  beds,  about  three 
feet  and  a  half  wide,  of  loose  rich  garden  earth;  they 
are  to  be  spread  in  the  same  manner  as  onions  or 
other  garden  herbs.  In  most  cases  they  will  be  fit  to 
transplant  by  the  next  Spring. 

At  Mongcwell,  Oxfordshire,  there  is  a  beautiful 
walk  planted  with  Elms  all  of  a  great  size,  one 
measuring  fourteen  feet  in  girth  at  three  feet  from 
the  ground;  it  is  seventy-nine  feet  in  height,  and 
sixty-five  in  the  extent  of  its  boughs.  Dr.  Van 
Mildert,  Bishop  of  Durham,  in  his  ninetieth  year, 
erected  an  urn  in  the  midst  of  their  shade,  to  the 
memory  of  two  of  his  friends,  on  which  the  following 
lines  were  inscribed : 

To  the  >remory 

of  my 

Two  highly  valued  friends, 

TUO.MAS    TVKWHITT,    Esq., 
and 
The  Rev.  C.  SI.  Crachebode,  5I.A. 
In  this  once-favoured  walk,  beneath  these  elms, 
Wlicre  thickeu'd  foliage,  to  tlie  solar  ray 
Impervious,  sheds  a  venerable  gloom. 
Oft  in  instructive  converse  we  beguiled 
The  fervid  time,  which  each  rcturuing  year 
To  friendship's  cull  devoted.     Such  things  weret 
But  are,  alas  !  no  more 

The  Tutbury  Wych  Elm,  at  the  height  of  five  feet 
from  the  ground,  measures  sixteen  feet  nine  inches 
in  circumference;  the  trunk  is  twelve  feet  long,  and 
the  branches  extend  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  in  all 
directions. 

At  Pollock,  in  Renfrewshire,  there  are  some  very 
large  Wych  Elms;  the  largest  is  eighty-eight  feet  in 
height. 

The  Chipstead  Elm  is  an  English  Elm,  and  stands 
on  a  rising  ground  in  the  pleasure-grounds  of  Chip- 
stead  Place,  Kent;  it  is  sixty  feet  in  height,  twenty 
feet  in  circumference  at  the  root,  and  fifteen  feet  eight 
inches,  at  three  and  a  half  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
contains  268  feet  of  timber,  although  it  has  lost  some 
of  its  most  important  branches.  A  hollow  Wych 
Elm,  by  Stratton  Church,  measures  twenty-nine  feet 
six  inches  at  four  feet  above  the  ground. 

The  largest  Elm  of  Scotch  growth  is,  or  rather 
was,  for  it  is  now  nearly  destroyed,  in  the  parish  of 
Roxburghe,  in  Teviotdale;  when  measured  in  1796  it 
was  thirty  feet  in  girth.  It  is  called  the  trysting  tree, 
from  having  been  the  place  of  rendezvous  in  1.547  of 
the  lairds  of  Cessford  and  Fernyhirst,  and  other 
Scotch  gentry,  when  they  met  the  protector  Somerset 
to  swear  allegiance  to  the  king  of  England. 


lIAr,    BFED   COD,    AND    BLOCSOM    OF  THE    ILM    TBK», 


ICE  PALACE  AT  MOSCOW. 
This  whimsical  structure  was  one  of  the  wonder.?  of 
the  last  century.  It  was  a  waste  of  ingenuity,  but 
served  as  an  illustration  of  the  power  of  cold,  and 
the  density  and  novel  application  of  ice.  Seven 
years  previous  to  the  erection  of  this  palace,  an  ice- 
castle  and  garrison  had  been  built  upon  the  river 
Neva,  in  Russia ;  but  the  ice  broke  under  the  weight, 
and  that  of  the  soldiers  who  guarded  them.  A  better 
foundation  was  therefore  selected  for  the  ice-palace, 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  structure,  curious 
as  it  was,  was  completed,  and  exhibited  to  the  Russian 
populace  at  the  marriage  of  Prince  Gallitzin. 

The  material  of  the  palace  consisted  of  blocks  of 
ice  cut  out  of  the  Winter  covering  of  the  Neva, 
which  were  from  two  to  three  feet  in  thickness. 
Being  properly  formed  and  adjusted  to  each  other, 
water  was  poured  between  them,  which  soon  froze, 
and  acted  as  cement;  so  that  the  whole  edifice,  with 
Its  furniture,  may  be  said  to  have  been  one  mass  of 
ice.  Its  length  was  56  feet;  its  breadth  17^  feet; 
audits  height  21  feet.  It  was  constructed  accord- 
ing to  the  strictest  rules  of  art,  and  was  adorned 
with  a  portico,  columns,  and  statues.  It  consisted  of 
a  single  story;  the  front  was  provided  with  a  door 
and  fourteen  windows,  the  frames  and  panes  of  the 
latter  being  all  formed  of  ice.  The  sides  of  the  doors 
and  windows  were  painted  to  imitate  green  marble. 
On  each  side  of  the  principal  door  was  a  dolphin, 
from  the  mouth  of  which,  by  means  of  burning 
naphtha,  volumes  of  flame  were  emitted  at  night. 
Next  to  the  dolphins  were  two  mortars,  from  which 
many  bombs  were  thrown,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
powder  being  used  for  each  charge.  On  each  side 
of  the  mortar  stood  three  cannons,  equal  to  three- 
pounders,  mounted  upon  carriages,  and  with  wheels, 
which  were  often  used.  In  the  presence  of  a  number 
of  persons  attached  to  the  Russian  court,  a  bullet 
was  driven  through  a  board  two  inches  thick,  at  the 
distance  of  sixty  paces,  by  one  of  these  cannons ;  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  being  used  for  the  charge. 

The  palace  had  no  ceiling :  its  interior  consisted  of 
a  lobby  and  two  large  apartments,  which  were  well 
furnished  and  elegantly  painted,  though  merely  formed 
of  ice.  Tables,  chairs,  statues,  looking-glasses,  can- 
dlesticks, watches,  and  other  ornaments,  besides  tea- 
dishes,  tumblers,  wine-glasses,  and  even  plates  with 
provisions,  were  seen  in  one  apartment,  also  formed 
of  ice,  and  painted  their  natural  colours :  while  in 
the  other  apartment  was  a  state-bedstead  with  cur- 
tains, bed,  pillows,  and  bed-clothes,  two  pairs  of 
slippers  and  two  night-caps,  of  the  same  cold  ma- 
terial. 

Behind  the  cannons,  the  mortars,  and  the  dolphins, 
stretched  a  low  balustrade.  On  each  side  of  the 
building  was  a  small  entrance,  with  pots  of  flowers 
and  orange-trees,  partly  formed  of  ice  and  partly 
natural,  on  which  birds  sat.  Beyond  these  were  two 
icy  pyramids.  On  the  right  of  one  of  them  stood 
an  elephant  which  was  hollow,  and  so  contrived  as  to 
throw  out  flaming  naphtha,  whilst  a  person  within 
imitated  the  cries  of  tlie  animal.  On  the  left  of  the 
other  pyramid  was  seen  the  never-failing  appurtenance 
to  all  princely  dwellings  in  Russia,  a  banga,  or  bath, 
(apparently  formed  of  balks,)  which  is  said  to  have 
been  sometimes  heated,  and  even  appropriated  to  use. 

The  appearance  of  the  ice-palace,  when  illuminated, 
is  said  to  have  been  remarkably  splendid.  Amusing 
transparencies  were  usually  suspended  in  the  wincows, 
and  the  emission  of  flames  by  the  dolphins  and  the 
elephant,  tended  to  excite  greater  surprise,  by  flashing 
on  the  crystalline  mass.  Crowds  of  visiters  were 
continually  seen  around  this  fantastical  coustntction^ 
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■which  remained  entire  from  the  beginning  of  January 
nearly  till  the  middle  of  March.  At  the  end  of  the 
hitter  mouth,  however,  the  fairy  fabric  began  to  thaw, 
and  soon  afterwards  it  was  broken  into  pieces,  and 
conveyed  to  the  Imperial  ice-cellar. 


AUSTRALIAN  GRAMMAR.     III. 

TuK  following  account  of  the  strange  fancies  which 
are  even  now  prevalent  among  the  aboriginal  Aus- 
tralians, is  derived  from  the  curious  work  which  we 
have  before  noticed  in  the  Saturday  Magazine.  The 
painful  catalogue  will  serve  to  show  how  greatly  the 
abject  beings  in  that  remote  region  require  the 
exertions  of  Christians  in  their  behalf;  presenting,  as 
it  does,  a  lamentable  spectacle  of  the  weakness  and 
wretchedness  of  human  nature,  when  unblessed  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  only  true  God,  and  of  His  reason- 
able service. 

Ko-in,  Tip-pa-kdl,  Por-j-aw^,..— Names  of  an  imaginary 
male  boin<r,  in  appearance  like  a  blacli  ;  he  is  supposed  to 
reside  in  thick  bnishes  or  jungles,  and  appears  occasionally 
by  day,  but  mostly  at  night.  In  general  he  precedes  the 
coming  of  the  natives  from  distant  parts,  when  they  assem- 
ble to  celebrate  certain  mysteries,  such  as  knocking  out 
the  tooth  in  a  mystic  ring,  or  performing  some  dance.  He 
appears  painted  wilh  pipe-clay,  and  carries  a  fire-stick  in 
his  hand ;  but,  generally,  it  is  the  doctors  (a  kind  of  magi- 
cians,) who  alone  perceive  him,  and  to  wliom  he  sa)s, 
"  Fear  not,  come  and  talk."  At  other  times  he  comes 
when  the  blacks  are  asleep,  and  takes  them  up  as  an  eagle 
his  prey,  and  carries  them  away.  The  shouts  of  the  sur- 
rounding party  often  occasion  him  to  drop  his  burden  ; 
otherwise  he  conveys  them  to  his  fire-place  in  the  bush, 
where,  close  to  the  fire,  be  deposits  his  load.  The  person 
carried  tries  to  cry  out  but  cannot,  feeling  almost  choked  ; 
at  daylight  Ko-in  disappears,  and  the  black  finds  himself 
conveyed  safely  to  his  own  fire-side ! 

Tip-j)a-kal-le-nn,  Mail-kun,  liim-pbin, — Names  of  the 
wife  of  Koin.  She  is  a  much  more  terrific  being  than  her 
husband,  whom  the  blacks  do  not  so  much  dread,  because 
he  does  not  kill  them ;  but  this  female  not  only  carries  off 
the  natives  in  a  large  bag-net  beneath  the  earth,  but  spears 
the  children  through  the  temple,  and  no  one  ever  sees 
again  those  whom  she  obtains  ! 

Ko-yo-ro-wen, — The  name  of  another  imaginary  being, 
whose  trill  in  the  bush  frequently  alarms  the  blacks  in  the 
night.  When  he  overtakes  a  native,  he  commands  him  to 
exchange  cudgels,  giving  his  own,  which  is  extremely 
large,  and  desiring  the  black  to  take  a  first  blow  at  his 
head,  which  he  holds  down  for  that  purpose;  after  which  he 
smites  and  kills  the  person  with  one  blow,  skewers  bim  with 
the  cudgel,  carries  him  off,  roasts,  and  then  eats  him ! 

Kur-ri-wilbdn, — The  name  of  his  wife ;  she  has  a  long 
horn  on  each  shoulder,  growing  upward,  with  which  she 
pierces  the  Aborigines,  and  then  shakes  herself  until  they 
are  impaled  on  her  shoulders,  when  she  carries  them  to 
the  deep  valley,  roasts  and  eats  her  victims.  Ya-ho,  has 
by  some  means  been  given  to  the  blacks  as  a  name  for  this 
being. 

Putti-kan, — Another  imaginary  being,  like  a  horse, 
having  a  large  mane,  and  a  tail,  sharp  like  a  cutlass.  When- 
ever he  meets  the  blacks,  they  go  towards  him,  and  draw  up 
their  lips,  to  show  that  the  tooth  is  knocked  out,  when  he 
will  not  injure  them ;  but  should  the  tooth  be  left  in,  ho 
runs  after,  kills,  and  eats  them.  He  does  not  walk,  but 
bounds  like  a  kangaroo,  the  noise  of  which  on  the  ground 
is  as  the  report  of  a  gun,  calling  out  as  he  advances, 
Pir-ro-lbng,  Pir-ro-l6ng  ! 

P6r-ro-hung, — The  name  of  a  mystic  ring,  in  which  they 
dance  and  fall  down  at  certain  periods ;  from  P6r,  to  drop 
down. 

Yu-lung, — The  name  of  the  ring  in  which  the  tooth  is 
knocked  out.  The  trees  are  marked  near  the  ring  with 
rude  representations  of  locusts,  serpents,  &c.,  chopped  on 
the  bark  with  an  axe.  They  dance  for  several  days,  every 
mornMis»  an<l  eveninjj,  continuing  the  whole  of  the  night. 

Ko-pur-ra  ba, — 'J  he  name  of  the  place  from  which  the 
blacks  obtain  the  Ko-pur-ra,  a  yellowish  earth,  which  they 
wet,  mould  up  into  balls,  and  then  burn  in  a  strong  fire, 
■when  it  changes  into  a  brilliant  red,  something  like  red 


ochre,  with  which  tne  men  and  women  paint  themselves, 
mixing  it  with  the  kidney-fat  of  the  kangaroo :  it  is  I'Tays 

used  at  tlieir  dances.  

Mul-lung-bu-la, — The  name  of  two  upright  rocks  about 
nine  feet  high,  springing  upon  the  side  of  a  bluff  head  on 
the  margin  of  the  lake.  Tlie  blacks  afbrm  from  tradition, 
that  they  are  two  women  who  wore  transformed  into  rocks, 
in  consequence  of  their  being  beaten  to  death  by  a  black 
man.  Beneath  the  mountain  on  which  the  two  pillars 
stand,  a  seam  of  common  coal  is  seen  many  feet  thick, 
from  which  licid  obtained  a  cargo  of  coals,  when  he  mis- 
took the  entrance  of  this  lake  for  Newcastle ;  a  wharf,  the 
remains  of  his  building,  still  exists  at  this  place,  called 
from  thence  lieid's  Mistake. 

Mun-nu-kdn, — The  name  of  a  point,  under  which  is  a 
seam  of  canal-coal ;  beneath,  a  thick  seam  of  superior  com- 
mon coal  joins  it,  and  both  jut  into  the  sea  between  three 
and  four  fathoms  of  water.  The  Government  mineral-sur- 
veyor found  on  examination,  that  the  two  veins  were  nearly 
nine  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  coal  of  excellent  quality. 

Wau-wa-ran, — The  name  of  a  hole  of  fresh  water  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lake  Macquarrie,  between  it  and  the  mountains 
westerly  ;  said  by  the  blacks  to  be  bottomless  and  inhabited 
by  a  monster  of  a  fish,  much  larger  than  a  shark,  called 
Wau-xvai.  It  frequents  the  contiguous  swamp,  and  kills 
the  Aborigines  !  There  is  another  resort  fur  these  fish 
near  an  island  in  Lake  Macquarrie,  named  Bo-royi-rong  ; 
from  the  cliiVs  of  which,  if  stones  be  thrown  down  into  the 
sea  beneath,  the  tea-tree  bark  floats  up,  and  then  the 
monster  is  seen  gradually  rising  from  the  deep;  should 
any  natives  be  at  hand,  be  overturns  the  canoe,  swallows 
alive  the  crew,  and  then  swallows  the  canoe  whole,  afler 
which  be  descends  to  his  resort  in  the  depths  below ! 

Yi-rdn-nd-lai, — The  name  of  a  place  near  Newcastle, 
on  the  sea-beach,  beneath  a  high  cliff,  where,  it  is  said,  if 
any  persons  speak,  the  stones  fall  down  from  the  high 
arched  rocks  above.  The  crumbling  state  of  it  is  such  as 
to  render  it  extremely  probable,  that  the  concussion  of  air 
from  the  voice  causes  this  effect ;  "  which  once  occurred 
to  myself,"  says  Mr.  Threlkeld,  "  in  company  with  some 
blacks." 

Kui-rur-kur-ran, — The  name  of  a  place,  in  which  there 
is  almost  a  forest  of  petrifactions  of  wood,  of  various  sizes, 
extremely  well  defined  ;  situated  in  a  bay  at  the  N.  W. 
extremity  of  Lake  Macquarrie.  The  tradition  of  the  Abo- 
rigines is,  that  formerly  it  was  one  large  rock  which  fell 
from  the  heavens  and  killed  a  number  of  blacks,  who  were 
assembled  where  it  descended;  this  being,  by  command  of 
an  immense  Guana,  which  came  down  from  heaven  for 
that  purpose,  in  consequence  of  his  anger  at  their  having 
killed  some  vermin  by  roasting  them  in  the  fire.  Those 
who  had  killed  the  vermin  by  cracking,  were  previously 
speared  to  death  by  him  with  a  long  reed  from  Heaven! 
At  that  remote  period,  the  moon  was  supposed  to  be  a 
man  named  Pon-tobting:  hence  the  moon  is  called  he  to 
the  present  day ;  and  the  sun  being  formerly  a  woman,  • 
retains  the  feminine  pronoun,  she. 

Mur-rokun, — The  name  of  a  mysterious  bone,  which  is 
obtained  by  the  Ka-ra-kul,  a  doctor,  or  conjuror;  three  of 
whom  sleep  on  the  grave  of  a  recently-interred  corjise,  where 
in  the  night,  during  their  sleep,  the  dead  person  inserts  a 
mysterious  bone  into  each  thigh  of  the  three  doctors,  who 
feel  the  puncture  not  more  severe  than  that  of  thiJ  sting  of 
an  ant !  The  bones  remain  in  the  tlesh  of  the  doctors, 
without  any  inconvenience  to  them,  until  they  wish  to  kill 
any  person,  when,  by  unknown  means,  it  is  said,  and  in 
a  supernatural  manner  they  destroy  their  ill-fated  victim 
by  the  mysterious  bone,  causing  it  to  enter  into  their  bodies, 
and  so  occasion  their  death !  ! 

Mur-ra-mai, — The  name  of  a  round  ball,  about  the  size 
of  a  cricket-ball,  which  the  Aborigines  carry  in  a  small  net 
suspended  from  their  girdles  of  opossum  yarn;  it  is  used  as 
a  talisman  against  sickness,  and  is  sent  from  tribe  to  tribe 
for  hundreds  of  miles  on  the  sea-coast,  and  in  the  interior. 
Mr.  T.  says,  "One  is  now  here  from  Moreton  Bay,  the 
interior  of  which,  a  black  showed  me  privately  in  my  study, 
betraying  considerable  anxiety  lest  any  female  should  see^- 
the  contents,  women  being  interdicted  from  viewing  them. 
After  unrolling  many  yards  of  woollen  cord,  made  from  the 
fur  of  the  opossum,  the  contents  proved  to  be  a  quartz-like 
substance  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg!  He  allowed  me 
to  break  it  and  retain  a  part.  It  is  transparent  like  white 
sugar-candy.  The  people  swallow  the  small  crystalline 
particles  which  crurable  off,  as  a  preventive  of  sickness. 
It  scratches  glass,   and  does  not  effervesce   with  acids. 
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From  another  specimen,  the  stone  appears  to  be  agate  of  a 
Qiilky  hue,  seraipellucid,  and  strikes  fire.  Tlie  vein  from 
T*hich  it  appears  broken  off,  is  one  inch  and  a  quarter 
thick.  A  third  specimen  contained  a  portion  of  cornehan 
partially  crystallized,  a  frajiment  of  chalcedony,  and  a  frag- 
ment of  a  crystal  of  white  quartz." 

Naiiwai, — A  canoe  ;  Pupa,  Bark,  also  a  canoe  ,  Knttal, 
another  species,  also  a  canoe.  The  canoes  are  made  of 
one  sheet  of  bark  taken  whole  from  the  tree  and  softened 
with  fire,  when  they  are  tied  up  in  a  folded  point  at  each 
end;  a  quantity  of  earth  forms  a  hearth,  on  which  they 
roaU  their  bait  and  fish,  when  out  fishing. 

Jigor-ro,  Pum-me-ri,  Yo-nei, —  Species  of  f;rass-tree  ; 
the  stems  of  which  form  their  spears,  cemented  together 
at  the  ends  by  the  resinous  substance  which  exudes  from 
the  root,  until  they  become  from  eisrht  to  twelve  feet  long. 
A  hanl  wood  forms  the  last  joint,  in  which  is  cemented  a 
splinter  of  pointed  bone,  forming  a  barb.  It  is  a  deadly 
weapon,  thrown  by  a  lever  nearly  four  feet  long,  held  in  the 
hand  with  the  poised  spear. 

Sung-ngan, — A  song.  There  are  poets  among  them  who 
compose  songs,  which  are  sung  and  danced  to  by  their  own 
tribe  in  the  first  place ;  after  this  other  tribes  learn  the 
song  and  dance,  whicli  itinerate  from  tribe  to  tribe 
throughout  the  country,  until  from  change  of  dialect,  the 
very  words  are  not  understood  correctly  by  distant  blacks. 

Punti-mai, — A  messenger,  an  ambassador.  These  are 
generally  decorated  with  the  down  of  the  swan  or  hawk  on 
their  heads  when  on  an  embassy.  Tliey  arrange  the  time, 
place,  and  manner  of  engagement  in  battle ;  or  when 
punishing  a  supposed  offender  or  real  a<rgressor.  They 
bring  intelligence  of  the  movements  of  hostile  tribes,  or 
the  last  new  song  and  dance.  When  they  travel  at  night, 
a  fire-stick  is  always  carried  by  them  as  a  protection 
against  "  the  powers  of  darkness  ;"  or  evil  spirits,  of  which 
these  savages  are  in  continual  dread. 

TuT-rur-ma, — An  instrument  of  war,  called  by  Europeans 
Boomering,  of  a  half-moon  shape,  which  when  thrown  into 
the  air,  revolves  on  its  own  centre,  and  returns,  forming  a 
circle  in  its  orbit  from  and  to  the  thrower;  to  effect  which 
it  is  thrown  against  the  wind:  but,  in  war,  it  is  thrown 
against  the  ground,  which  it  strikes  in  its  revolution,  and 
rebounds  apparently  with  double  violence,  and  hits  at 
random  some  distant  object,  wounding  severely  with  its 
sharpened  extremities. 

Tir-ril, — The  tick  a  venomous  insect  in  this  country, 
which  destrdys  young  dogs,  pigs,  lambs,  cats,  &c.,  but  is 
not  fatal  to  man.  It  is  exactly  similar  in  size  and  shape  to 
the  Englisih  tick,  but  its  effects  are  soon  discovered  by  the 
animal  which  is  attacked  becoming  paralyzed  in  its  hind 
quarters :  sickness  comes  on,  and  death  generally  follows 
in  two  or  three  days  alter  the  paralysis  has  taken  place. 
In  the  three  last  cases  which  occurred  to  some  lambs,  two 
tablo-spoonsful  of  common  salt  were  adminrntered  with  a 
successful  result. 

Tem-bi-ri-be-en,— The  death-adder.  The  usual  remedy 
with  the  Aborigines  for  the  bite  is  suction;  but  a  case 
occurred  not  long  since,  in  which  a  young  girl  was  bitten 
by  the  venomous  adder ;  her  father  sucked  the  wound,  and 
both  died  immediately. 

As  one  step,  under  Providence,  of  substituting 
"  pure  and  undefilcd  Religion"  for  these  manifold 
delu.sions,  (the  fruits  of  human  folly  and  corruption,) 
that  of  presenting  to  the  ignorant  Australian  islanders 
a  GitAjiMAR,  and  a  portion  of  the  Gospel  in  their  own 
tongue,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  most  beneficial.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  gain  any  effectual  hold  on  weak 
and  darkened  minds,  unless  we  can  communicate 
with  thera  on  terras  of  ease  and  confidence.  To  do 
this,  nothing  is  more  likely  to  contribute  than  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  language  in  which  they  were 
born,  and  the  peculiar  errors  with  which  their  minds 
are  beset :  for  thus,  when  managed  by  prudent 
hands,  the  weapons  of  Christian  truth  may  become 
"  mighty  through  God,  to  the  pulling  down  of 
strong-holds,  casting  down  imaginations,  and  every 
high  thing  that  exalteth  itself  against  the  knowledge 
of  God,  and  bringing  into  captivity  every  thought 
to  the  obedience  of  Christ." 


CROWNS  AND  CORONETS. 

All  nations,  even  in  the  early  stages  of  civilization, 
have  attached  great  importance  to  outward  marks  of 
dignity,  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  the  most 
worthy  of  the  community  from  his  fellow-country- 
men. The  most  ancient  of  these  emblems  of  honour 
were  wreaths  of  flowers,  or  leaves,  worn  as  a  kind  of 
chaplet  round  the  head.  With  these  simple  orna- 
ments, the  head  of  the  priest,  the  conqueror,  or  the 
bride  at  her  nuptials,  was  decorated.  The  principal 
materials  employed  for  this  purpose  were  the  leaves 
of  ivy,  of  laurel,  or  if  the  occasion  was  the  cele- 
bration of  the  festival  of  some  heathen  deity,  such 
flowers  as  were  more  peculiarly  dedicated  to  its  ser- 
vice, as,  for  instance,  fig.  3,  of  grapes  and  vine- 
leaves,  worn  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  the  heathen  god 
of  wine.  Animals  that  were  slaughtered  for  sacrifice 
were  also  decorated  with  wreaths  and  garlands.  By 
degrees  imitations  in  metal  were  substituted  for 
natural  wreaths  ;  and  thus  at  length,  the  tiara,  the 
coronet,  and  the  crown,  were  invented. 

Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  different  kinds 
of  coronets  given  to  conquerors  and  others,  were  re- 
duced to  a  regular  system.  Thus  there  was  the 
Corona  ugonothetantm,  formed  of  laurel-leave.s,  given 
to  the  victor  in  athletic  exercises  ;  the  Corona  aurea, 
the  golden  crown,  (fig.  5,)  the  reward  of  very  great 
bravery;  the  Corona  castrensis  for  the  warrior  who 
first  entered  the  enemy's  camp ;  the  Corona  muralis 
for  him  who  first  scaled  the  walls  of  a  fortress ;  with 
many  others,  among  which  none  was  considered  more 
honourable  than  the  Corona  civica,  the  civic  crown, 
(fig.  4).  Among  the  Romans,  this  was  the  highest 
military  reward,  and  was  bestowed  upon  the  man 
who  had  saved  the  life  of  a  citizen ;  it  bore  the 
inscription,  Ob  civem  servaium,  that  is,  on  account  of  a 
citizen  preserved:  it  was  made  of  oak-leaves.  He 
whose  life  had  been  saved,  presented  it,  at  the  com- 
mand of  his  leader,  to  his  preserver,  whom  he  was 
thenceforward  bound  to  honour  as  a  father.  Other 
marks  of  honour  were  also  bestowed  on  its  possessor. 
At  the  theatre,  he  wore  the  crown,  and  was  assigned 
a  scat  next  to  the  senators :  at  his  entrance  the 
whole  audience  rose  up  to  testify  their  respect,  &c 

Another  crown,  or  chaplet,  the  Corona  obsidialis, 
(fig.  2,)  was  presented  to  him  who  first  brought  relief 
to  a  besieged  city;  it  was  formed  of  some  plant  that 
bore  seed  fit  for  human  food  ;  as,  for  instance,  corn, 
millet,  &e.  ;  that  made  of  wheat  (fig.  1,)  was  worn 
on  the  occasion  of  a  harvest-home. 

The  kingly  crown  was  at  first  merely  a  golden 
circle,  at  times  decorated  with  precious  stones  ;  the 
most  ancient  of  these  is  the  crown  of  Constantine,  or  of 
Lombardy,  (fig.  9,)  commonly  called  the  iron  crown. 

This  celebrated  crown  (says  Mr.  Duppa.)  is  a  broad 
circle  of  gold  sot  with  large  rubies,  emeralds,  and  sap- 
phires. It  is  kept  in  the  cathedral  of  Monza,  in  an  orna- 
mented cross,  deposited  over  an  altar,  closely  shut  up  wi(.h 
folding-doors  of  gilt  brass.  It  is  composed  of  six  equal 
piece*  of  beaten  gold,  joined  together  by  close  hinges ;  and 
the  jewels  and  embossed  gold  ornaments  are  set  in  .i 
ground  of  blue  and  gold  enamel,  which  to  me  was  in- 
teresting, as  it  exhibited  an  exact  resemblance  to  the 
workmanship  of  the  enamelled  part  of  a  gold  ornament, 
now  in  tlie  Ashmolcan  museum,  which  once  belonged  to 
king  Allied,  and  is  the  most  curious  piece  of  antifpiity  in 
that  museum.  But  for  those  who  have  an  appetite  for 
relics,  the  most  important  part  of  this  crown  is  a  narrow 
rim  of  iron,  which  is  attached  to  the  inside  of  it.  This 
rim  is  about  three- eighths  of  an  inch  broad,  and  a  tenth 
of  an  inch  thick,  said  to  have  been  made  out  of  one  of  tho 
nails  used  at  the  crucifixion  of  our  Saviour.  The  crown 
is  said  to  have  been  presented  to  Constantine  by  his 
mother,  the  empress  Helena;  and  tho  sacred  iron  ring  was 
to  protect  him  hi  battle. 
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Agilulf,  king  of   Lombardy,  was  the  first  person 
crowned  with  it,  in  590.     Charlemagne  wore  it  at  his 
coronation,  in  774,   and  Napoleon  received  the  same 
honour    in    1805,   when    installed  king  of  Italy;   at 
this  time  he  established   the  order  of  the  iron  crown, 
which  is  still  acknowledged  by  the  emperor  of  Austria. 
The  tiara,   or   triple   crown   of  the  Pope  of  Rome, 
(fig.  6,)  is  of  very  singular  construction ;   it  is  shaped 
like   a  high   cap,   surrounded   by  a    series   of   three 
coronets  or  crowns;   the  towering  shape  of  the  tiara 
seems  to  have  been  in   imitation  of  a  cap  formed  of 
■wool,  called  an  iri/ula,  which  was  worn  by  the  Greek 
and  Roman  priests  when  performing  a  sacrifice.     It  is 
supposed,  that  Constantine  the  Great,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  presented  the  Pope  with  a  golden  crown, 
which  the    latter    united   with   the    cap.      In    1303, 
Boniface  the  Eighth,  then  Pope,  is  said  to  have  added 
a  second  coronet,  as  a  sign  of  power  over  temporal, 
as  well  as  spiritual  matters ;    while  the  third  coronet, 
which  brought   the   tiara  to  its   present  form,  was 
added  by  Urban  the  Fifth,  who  died  in  1370.     It  is 
not  known  with  any  certainty  on  what  account  this 
triple  form  was  assumed.    Some  believe  it  was  to  indi- 
cate their  power  over  the  three  parts  of  the  globe  which 
were  then  known,  namely,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 
The  engraving    contains    representations  of  four 
kingly   crowns    of    modern   times;     fig.    11,   is    the 
British  crown,  worn  at  the  coronation  of  George  the 
Third ;    a  crown  of  a  somewhat   different  shape  has 
been  employed  since  then,  but  in  all  heraldic  repre- 
sentations that  in  tlie   engraving  is   copied;   fig.  10, 
the  Ji"reneh   crown ;    fig.  8,   the  crown   of   Austria ; 
fig.  7,  that  of  the  emperor  of  Russia. 

The  different  orders  of  nobility  beneath  that  of  the 
king  are  distinguished  by  the  various  crowns.  Fig. 
12,  is  that  of  the  prince  of  Wales ;  fig.  13,  a  duke"; 
fig.  14,  a  marquess;  fig.  15,  an  earl ;  fig.  16,  avis- 
count;  fig.  17,  a  baron.    Fig.  18  represents  the  mitre 


of  an'  archbishop  ;    that  of  a  bishop  is  of  the   same 
form,  but  without  the  strawberry-leaves. 

The  crowns  worn   in  former  times  by  the  kings  of 
England,  have  varied   much   in   form   and   material. 
The  Saxon  kings  had  a  crown  consisting  of  a  simple 
fillet  of  gold.     Egbert   improved  its  appearance   by 
placing   on  the  fillet   a  row  of  points  or"  rays,   and 
after  him,  Edmond  Ironside  tipped  these  points  with 
pearl ;    William  the  Conqueror   had  on   his  coronet 
points  and  leaves  placed  alternately,  each  point  being 
tipped  with  three  pearls,  while  the  whole  crown  was 
surmounted  with  a  cross.     William    Rufus  discon- 
tinued   the   leaves.     Henry  the   First   had   a   row  of 
fleur-de-lis ;  from  this  time  to  Edward  the  Third,  the 
crown   was    variously  ornamented   with  points  and 
fleur-de-lis,  placed   alternately ;    but  this    monarch 
enriched    his    crown   with    fleur-de-lis   and   crosses 
alternately,  as  at  present.     Edward  the  Fourth  was 
the  first  who  wore  a  close  crown,  with  two  arches  of 
gold,  embellished  with  pearls;   and  the  same  form, 
with  trifling  variations,  has  been   continued  to  the 
present  day.     The  English  crown  of  our  engraving, 
is  called   the  "  St.  Edward's  crown,"  and  was  made 
in  imitation  of  the  ancient  crown  said  to  be  worn  by 
that   monarch,  kept  in  Westminster   Abbey  till  the 
beginning  of  the  civil  wars  in   England,  when,  with 
the   rest  of  the   regalia,   it  was  seized    and   sold  in 
1 642.     It  was  prepared  for  the  coronation  of  Charles 
the  Second,  and  is  embellished  with  pearls  and  pre- 
cious stones,  as  diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds,  sapphires, 
and  has  a  mound  of  gold  on  the  top,  enriched  with  a 
fillet  of  the  same  metal,   covered  also  with  precious 
stones.     The  cap  is  of  purple  velvet,  lined  with  white 
silk,  and  turned  up  with  ermine. 

A  small  crown  formed  of  very  rich  materials,  has, 
since  that  time,  been  made  for  each  king  and  queen 
at  their  coronation,  to  be  worn  at  the  dinner. 
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THE   TOWN  OF  BERN, 

IN    SWITZERLAND. 

Bern,  the  capital  of  the  canton  of  the  same  name, 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  populous  towns  in 
Switzerland.  Its  origin  is  altogether  modern  :  it  was 
founded  in  the  year  1 1 9 1  by  Bcrthold  the  Fifth,  duke 
of  Ziihringen,  who  designed  it  as  an  instrument  for 
repressing  the  refractory  spirit  of  his  nobles.  Upon 
his  death,  in  1218,  it  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  an 
imperial  city  by  the  emperor  Frederic  the  Second, 
who,  besides  conferring  upon  the  inhabitants  many 
considerable  privileges,  is  said  to  have  also  compiled 
for  them  a  legislative  code,  which  served  for  a  long 
time  subsequent  as  the  basis  of  their  civil  laws.  By 
the  charter,  or  bull,  which  he  then  granted,  the  ma- 
gistrates and  the  coinicil  of  government  were  chosen 
in  a  general  assembly  of  the  citizens,  every  one  of 
whom  possessing  a  house  in  the  town  had  a  vote. 

In  the  course  of  time,  the  citizens  were  divided  into 
tour  tribes,  or  guilds,  each  headed  by  a  "  banneret,"  or 
standard-bearer,  whose  olhce  was  one  of  considerable 
dignity,  and  who  was  enabled  to  exercise  great  influ- 
ence at  the  elections.  The  burghers,  as  a  body,  did 
not  long  retain  their  political  privileges  ;  the  members 
of  the  council  came  gradually  to  hold  their  functions 
for  life,  and  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  in  their  number 
from  a  few  powerful  families,  without  reference  to  the 
general  assemblies.  At  an  early  period  of  its  history 
Bern  was  involved,  after  the  custom  of  the  middle 
ages,  in  constant  broils  with  the  feudal  lords  in  its 
neighbourhood.  Some  of  these,  indeed,  became 
burghers  of  the  rising  city,  and  thus  eventually  ob- 
tained a  share  in  its  government ;  but  others  struggled 
against  it  to  the  extent  of  their  power,  till  in  the  end 
they  were  all  defeated.  Their  territories  passed  suc- 
cessively into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  either  by 
sale  or  surrender  ;  and  the  authority  of  the  city  being 
thus  extended,  its  governors  became  the  rulers  of  a 
comparatively  large  and  populous  state. 

The  rising  strength  of  Bern  excited  the  jealousy  of 
the  empire  scarcely  a  century  after  its  foundation. 
Rodolph  of  Hapsburg,  the  founder  of  the  House  of 
Austria,  and  his  son  Albert  the  First,  strove  in  vain 
to  humble  it ;  and  the  defeat  of  the  emperor,  Louis 
the  Fifth  (of  Bavaria),  in  1339,  served  only  to  con- 
solidate its  power,  and  raise  it  to  the  first  rank  among 
the  states  of  Western  Helvetia.  A  few  years  after- 
wards it  was  admitted  into  the  Swiss  confederation, 
of  which  it  eventually  became  the  largest  and  most 
populous  canton.  Its  last  conquest  was  that  of  the 
Pays  de  Vaud,  which  was  wrested  from  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  in  1530,  in  consequence  of  an  attack  made  by 
him  upon  Geneva,  the  ally  of  Bern.  From  that 
time  forward,  the  variims  acquisitions  of  territory 
■which  the  city  had  made,  remained  peaceably  annexed 
to  it,  and  quietly  governed  by  baillis,  chosen  from 
among  the  members  of  the  council,  until  the  changes 
brought  about  by  the  French  revolution,  and  the 
triumphs  of  Buonaparte.  A  French  army  entered 
the  canton  in  179S,  and  met  a  brave  resistance  ;  but 
the  government  being  destitute  of  energy  and  decision, 
the  enemy  penetrated  to  the  capital,  which  they 
plundered  in  their  usual  manner.  Henceforward, 
the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  city  as  the  ruling 
power  of  the  whole  canton  ceased.  By  the  constitu- 
tion of  1815,  the  country  districts  obtained  the  power 
of  returning,  through  the  agency  of  electoral  colleges, 
ninety-nine  out  of  the  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
members  of  the  sovereign  council ;  two  hundred 
being  still  chosen  from  among  the  burghers  of  Bern, 
by  a  commission  of  the  council  itself.  Yet  this  pre- 
ponderance on  the  part  of  the  city  was  a  source  of 


dissatisfaction  to  the  rest  of  the  canton ;  and  in  the 
revolutionary  ferment  which  agitated  Switzerland  as 
well  as  other  countries  of  Europe  in  the  latter  part 
of  1830,  its  removal  was  demanded.  A  new  consti- 
tution was  completed  by  the  middle  of  the  following 
year;  extensive  popular  changes  were  made, — the 
representative  system  was  placed  on  a  new  footing, 
the  members  of  the  council  were  elected  by  the  town 
and  country  districts,  according  to  their  population, 
and  the  last  remnant  of  the  ancient  supremacy  of 
the  burghers  of  Bern  was  entirely  obliterated. 

The  situation  of  Bern  is  remarkable.  It  stands 
upon  the  left  bank  of  the  rapid  Aar,  which  sweeps  in 
a  sudden  bend  round  three  of  its  sides;  the  fourth 
opens  towards  the  west,  upon  the  neck  of  the  little 
promontory  thus  formed,  and  is  fortified.  The  rocky 
bed  of  the  river  is  much  below  the  level  of  the  town  ; 
and  its  steep,  craggy  banks,  serve  for  a  considerable 
distance  as  a  natural  rampart.  Placed  in  this  elevated 
position,  Bern  is  seen  to  great  advantage,  especially 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  Aar. 

As  we  descended  the  hill  to  the  biidjje,  (says  a  modern 
writer,)  it  stood  out  brightly  on  its  beautiful  peninsula ; 
houses  and  trees,  churches  and  gardens,  hanging  one  above 
another,  like  the  sunny  teiiiices  of  Italy,  all  blended  in 
harmonious  confusion,  while  the  rushing  Aar,  green  and 
beautiful,  swept  proudly  round  its  base,  encircled  in  its 
turn  by  sloping  banks  full  of  the  bland  and  pastoral 
character  of  beauty  which  marks  its  sweet  vicinity.  We 
wore  cheated  out  of  the  silver  Alps  by  a  mountain  ot 
clouds,  which  very  ungenteelly  put  its  wool-packs  in  the 
way ;  but  the  picture  sustained  itself,  and  superbly  too, 
even  without  those  powerful  auxiliaries. 

The  canton  of  Bern  is  remarkable  for  the  excel- 
lence of  its  roads.  Simond  describes  them  as  re- 
sembling the  best  of  England,  and  as  being  wider. 
The  principal  road  leading  to  the  capital  is  a  superb 
causeway  planted  with  lime-trees,  which  in  the  sum- 
mer season  impart  a  delightful  perfume  to  the  air : 
the  magnificence  of  this  entrance  is  thought  to  detract 
from  the  effect  produced  by  the  first  view  of  the  town 
itself.  It  seems  to  denote  the  vicinity  of  a  large  city, 
and  when  "  quiet,  unpl||ending  Bern  develops  its 
steep  streets  and  cloisterea  colonnades,"  a  feeling  of 
disappointment  may  be  experienced.  Simond  says 
that  the  impression  of  a  stranger  on  entering  Bern  is 
that  it  is  an  ancient  and  extensive  city  ;  yet  before 
the  twelfth  century  it  had  not  a  name,  and  its  size  and 
population  are  still  comparatively  insignificant. 

It  is  a  republic;  yet  it  looks  kingly.  Something  ot 
Roman  majesty  appears  in  its  lofty  terraces  ;  in  those  massy 
arches  on  each  side  of  the  streets  ;  in  the  abundance  ot 
water  (lowing  night  and  day  into  gigantic  basins ;  in  the 
magnificent  avenues  of  trees.  The  very  silence  and  absence 
of  buslle,  a  certain  stateliness  and  reserved  demeanour  in 
the  inhabitants,  by  sliowing  it  to  be  not  a  money-making 
town,  implies  that  its  wealth  springs  from  more  solid  and 
permanent  sources  than  trade  can  afford,  and  that  another 
spirit  animates  its  inhabitants.  In  short,  of  all  the  first 
sight  impressions  and  guesses  about  Bern,  that  of  its 
being  a  Roman  town  would  be  nearer  right  than  any  other. 
Luxury  at  Bern  seems  wholly  directed  to  objects  of  public 
utility:  by  the  side  of  those  gigantic  terraces,  of  those  fine 
fountains  and  noble  shades,  you  see  none  but  simple  and 
solid  dwellings,  yet  scarcely  any  beggarly  ones ;  not  an 
equipage  to  be  seen,  but  many  a  country  wagon  coming  to 
marliet  witli  a  capital  team  of  horses  or  oxen. 

Two  things  (says  another  writer,  the  author  of  Slight 
Ticminiscences  of  the  Ilhiiie,  SfC.)  stril<e  a  stranger  on 
approaching  Bern.  The  first  is  the  marked  attention  paid 
to  the  wants  and  comforts  of  the  humbler  classes  of  society, 
for  whom  the  path  seems  smoothed,  the  benches  placed, 
the  shelves  to  rest  their  loads  upon  arranged  with  paternal 
care.  Nothing  here  is  magnificent  except  the  roads,  which 
are  broad  and  noble,  shaded  by  fine  trees,  and  kept  in  the 
highest  order;  but  everything  denotes  an  equality  of  com- 
forts. The  pageantry  with  which  an  absolute  government 
(however  narrow  may  be  its  sphere  of  action',)  loves'  to 
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•uiround  itself  is  hero  dispensed  with.  There  are  few 
carriages — no  shows — I  believe  no  theatre  [this  is  a  mis- 
take] ;  but  (and  this  is  the  second  point  that  Axes  the 
stranger's  attention)  instead  of  the  pompous  trappings  of 
ail  arrogant  aristocracy,  the  eye  is  recreated  by  the  siglit  of 
a  happy  population,  well  fed,  well  dressed,  well  lodged, 
and  having  an  air  of  contentment  about  them  indicative  of 
the  absence  of  anxiety. 

Bern  is  justly  accounted  one  of  the  neatest  cities 
of  Europe;  regularity  without  monotony  is  its  cha- 
racteristic. The  principal  streets  are  broail,  and  of 
the  length  of  the  town  from  east  to  west,  in  which 
direction  they  run  parallel  to  each  other,  and  not 
quite  straight,  accoyding  to  Coxe,  but  gently  curved ; 
"  I  do  not  recollect  many  streets  in  England,"  says 
Mr.  Inglis,  "  superior  to  the  Grande  Rue  of  Bern." 
This  regular  disposition  of  the  city  has  not  been  the 
gradual  work  of  time,  but  it  is  to  be  traced  to  a  very 
early  period;  Bern  was  rebuilt  on  its  present  plan 
after  its  entire  destruction  by  fire  in  1405.  The 
streets  are  abundantly  supplied  with  fountains  deco- 
rated with  an  extensive  variety  of  appendages,  and 
often  presenting  the  oddest  appearance  imaginable, 
with  their  "  stiff  warriors,  grogram  dames,  and  alle- 
gorical conundrums  which  might  puzzle  even  Spenser 
himself."  The  houses  are  generally  lofty  and  hand- 
some, their  material  being  stone,  and  their  style  of 
building  uniform.  Most  of  the  streets  have  arcades, 
affording  a  sheltered  communication  with  the  shops. 

These  "side-galleries"  (says  Siraond,)  are  tlio  prototypes 
of  the  Palais  Royal  at  Paris,  and  of  several  new  construc- 
tions in  that  capital  and  in  London,  as  they  were  origi*ially 
imitated  from  the  Lombard  towns,  which,  from  their  supe- 
rior state  of  civilization,  were  the  models  of  the  Imperial 
towns  of  Germany  and  Switzerland  as  to  arehitectnrc  and 
municipal  institutions;  tlierefire  they  should  not  be  too 
severely  criticised:  the  pillars  indeed  ati^  too  massy,  and 
the  arches  are  toD  low  for  the  shops  to  have  sullicioiit  li^ht 
and  air.  Covered  ways  screening  passengers  from  the 
Winter  storms  seem  absolutely  requisite  in  a  situation  like 
that  of  Bern,  elevated  to  more  than  17(I0  feot  abovo  the 
level  of  the  sea;  they  would  scarcely  be  lc.<s  useful  in  a 
tropical  climate,  and  their  convenience  is  so  obvious  in  all 
climates,  that  they  will  be  aikMul  in  time  all  over  Europe. 

The  public  buildings  oipini  require  little  in  the 
way  of  description,  thougn  Coxe  says  that  they  are 
built  "  in  a  noble  simplicity  of  style,  and  announce 
the  riches  and  grandeur  of  this  republic."  At  the 
head  of  them  stands  the  miinster,  or  cathedral — "  a 
noble  piece  of  Gothic  architecture,"  according  to 
the  same  writer — which  dates  from  the  rebuilding  of 
the  town  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
All  that  need  be  said  of  it  is,  that  it  has  an  unfinished 
steeple — some  curious  sculpture  in  the  chief  entrance 
— and  some  fine  painted  glass  in  the  windows.  But 
the  terrace  on  which  it  stands  deserves  more  notice. 
This  is  an  artificial  platform  (the  Flateforme,  indeed, 
is  its  name),  raised  at  a  great  expense,  more  than  a 
hundred  feet  above  the  river  at  its  base,  and  planted 
with  noble  chestnut  trees. 

The  chief  attraction,  however,  of  the  Plalr/onne, 
and  that  which  has  rendered  it  the  favourite  walk  of 
the  inhabitants,  is  the  magnificent  view  which  it 
affords, — a  view,  which  as  (joxe  observes  would  be 
most  striking  anywhere,  but  the  effect  of  which  is 
greatly  heightened  when  seen  from  the  midst  of  a 
large  town.     Tourists  speak  of  it  with  rapture. 

The  Aar  (says  Mr.  Inglis,)  sweeps  in  a  noble  stream 
below,  gardens  in  terraces  hang  upon  the  bank,  which  for 
a  mile  in  length  presents  a  beautiful  declivity,  covered  with 
fruit-trees,  and  evergreens,  and  weeping  willows,  and 
enamelled  with  the  dyes  of  a  thousand  llowers.  Beyond 
the  river  the  eye  ranges  over  a  country  rich  in  every  kind 
of  verdure,  sprinkled  with  villages,  and  thickly  studded 
with  white  houses  and  cottages;  and  beyond  stretches  the 
vast  line  of  mountains,  their  summits  distinguishable  from 
the  clouds  only  by  theit  greater  purity.    I  fr«iuently  re- 


turned to  this  spot  whilo  I  remained  in  Bern,  and  contem- 
plated this  magnificent  amphitheatre  in  all  the  varieties 
lent  to  it  by  the  difl'erent  lights  and  hues  of  morning,  noon, 
and  evening,  and  so  vivid  and  pleasing  are  my  recollections 
of  the  hours  I  sjieiit  there,  that  were  I  asked  to  enumerate 
the  advantages  of  different  spots  as  to  places  of  residence, 
I  should  certainly  bear  this  platlurm  in  mind.  Many  other 
cities  have  tine  promenades,  and  pointes  de  vue,  as  the 
French  call  tliora ;  but  then  an  hour  or  two,  perhaps,  is 
required  to  get  at  them;  whereas  one  may  walk  from  any 
part  of  Bern  to  the  platform  in  ten  minutes. 

The  mountains  here  spoken  of  are  the  Bernese  Alps ; 
they  present  one  of  the  most  interesting  objects  in 
nature.  At  a  distance  of  forty  miles,  the  whole  quarter 
of  the  horizon  from  south  to  west  is  terminated  by  a 
bold  outline  of  extraordinary  forms,  rude  and  strange, 
perhaps,  in  themselves,  yet  blending  in  perfect  har- 
mony. Every  instant  is  marked  by  a  change  of 
scene,  every  hue  is  successively  displayed,  till  the 
whole  central  chain  of  the  Alps,  so  lately  burning  mider 
the  level  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  presents  only  a  suc- 
cession of  pale  and  livid  forms  sinking  into  night. 

It  is  at  first  difficult  (says  Simond,)  to  account  for  Iht 
new  and  lively  interest  a  knowledge  of  the  names  of  these 
mountains  adds  to  the  contemplation  of  the  prospect,  but 
this  implies  a  knowledge  of  their  geography  or  respective 
positions  which  at  once  explains  shades  of  colour  and  of 
diotinctness  unnoticed  before,  and  enables  us  to  mark  t.!ie 
hidden  lake  or  deep  valley  by  the  scarcely  perceptible  va- 
pour rising  bolween  these  distant  ridges.  Thus  it  is  botany 
adds  to  the  pleasure  we  receive  from  plants,  astronomy  and 
mineralogy  to  the  contemplation  of  heaven  and  earth. 

Among  the  public  buildings  of  Bern,  besides  the 
cathedral,  we  may  particularize  two  large  hospitals, 
— the  Burgerspital,  or  Burgher  Hospital,  and  the 
Insnhpilal,  or  Island  Hospital.  There  is  a  noble 
edifice  of  freestone,  serving  as  a  prison  and  house  ol 
correction  ;  it  is  the^  largest  of  its  kind  in  Switzer- 
land. The  Town  Hall  is  a  lumbering  mass  of  anti- 
quity, and  the  Corn  Magazine,  which  rests  upon 
pillars,  a  large  and  splendid  building.  The  Library, 
the'  Mu.seum,  the  Arsenal,  the  Theatre,  or  Hotel  ite 
Musique,  the  Casino  upon  the  Platform,  and  some 
charitable  institutions  besides  those  mentioned,  all 
contribute  to  that  general  air  of  neatness  and  ele- 
gance which  pervades  the  city.  The  Museum  con- 
tains some  excellent  models  of  the  Alps.  Before 
the  invasion  of  the  French,  the  Arsenal  was  well 
stocked  with  arms  and  ammunition  for  00,000  men, 
Coxe  says ;  they  emptied  it,  of  course,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  plundered  the  treasury  of  more  than 
30,000,000  of  francs  in  gold  and  silver.  There  are 
two  barriires,  which  are  spoken  of  as  handsome 
structures  ;  near  one  of  them,  that  of  Aarberg,  is 
the  blirenr/raben,  or  bear-ditch,  in  which  a  family  of 
bears  has  been  constantly  maintained  at  the  expense 
of  the  state  for  some  hundred  years. 

One  of  the  many  terraces  adorning  the  town  con- 
tains on  its  parapet- wall,  which  is  108  feet  in 
height,  an  inscriptiiJn  recording  a  singular  accidcHt, 
which  happened  there  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  A  young  student  having 
mounted  a  horse,  which  was  grazing  on  the  terrace, 
his  companions  frighted  the  animal,  and  caused  it  to 
leap  over.  The  horse  was  killed,  but  though  the  im- 
prudent rider  had  several  limbs  broken,  he  survived. 

Looking  over  (says  Simond),  we  observed  that  the  wall 
projects  gradually  below,  forming  an  inclined  plane,  which, 
though  little  deviating  from  the  vertical,  must  have  re- 
tarded the  fall.  As  if  there  was  something  catching  in  it, 
a  woman  condemned  to  the  wheel-barrow  for  some  crime, 
and  employed  in  sweeping  the  terrace  witli  other  prisoners, 
took  her  opportunity  and  jumped  over  at  the  same  place 
two  years  ago,  but  she  was  killed  on  the  spot. 

The  practice  here  alluded  to  of  employing  convicts 
in  chains  to  clean  the  streets,  existed  till  lately  in 
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Bern,  and  was  often  spoken  of  by  travellers,  as  the 
most  offensive  feature  of  the  town.  The  system  was 
perfectly  ineflicient ;  the  labour  was  imposed  by  way 
of  punishment,  but  it  is  described  as  having  been 
"  idleness  scarcely  disguised."  The  criminals  them- 
selves were  hardened  by  habitual  exposure  in  so 
degrading  a  situation,  and  their  amendment  became 
consequently  hopeless;  while  the  mockery  of  a 
punishment  to  which  they  were  subjected,  carried 
with  it  nothing  to  deter  others  from  evil-doing. 

The  inhabitants  of  Bern  profess  the  Reformed 
faith,  and  are  about  fourteen  thousand  in  number. 
Like  their  brethren  of  the  canton  in  general,  they 
are  a  good-humoured,  civil  people,  though  not  always 
comely  to  the  eye.  The  peasantry  still  retain  the 
homely  fashion  of  bidding  gutcn  morgcn  (good  morn- 
ing) to  the  passing  stranger,  touching  their  hats  with 
a  natural  courteousness  wholly  devoid  of  servility. 
The  dragon-fly  caps  and  sulphur  hats  of  the  Bernese 
females  are  as  well  known  to  us  by  prints,  as  the 
sweeping  roofs,  and  "  all  the  delightful  sun-repelling 
projections  and  picturesque  redundancies"  of  the 
Bernese  cottages.  The  straw-hat,  more  especially, 
belongs  to  the  peasantry,  and  is  gradually  superseded 
on  approaching  the  capital,  by  the  other  head-dress 
mentioned,  which  is  described  as  a  very  odd-looking 
black  skull-cap,  standing  stiffly  off  the  face,  like  the 
fly-caps  of  our  great  grandmothers,  or  rather  like 
the  two  wings  of  a  butterfly. 

We  thought  at  first  (says  Simond)  that  they  were  made 
of  wire,  but  found  the  materials  were  black  horsc-haii-, — 
n  perfect  coat  of  mail  in  millinery,  passing  from  one  gene- 
ration to  another,  never  the  worse  for  wear  ;  the  hair  under 
it  descends  in  two  enormous  tresses,  from  the  back  of  the 
head  down  to  the  heels. 

The  peculiar  costume  of  the  lower  class  of  females 
may  be  seen  fully  displayed  in  the  market,  which, 
though  rather  monotonous  in  its  air,  from  tlie  same- 
ness of  the  dress,  and  dull  from  the  prevalence  of 
black  colours,  still  presents  an  original  scene.  The 
women  are  described  by  the  authoress  of  Slight 
Reminiscences,  &c.,  as  "  amazingly  rugged  and 
sinewy,"  even  the  youngest  of  them ;  the  old  ones 
are  perfect  in  their  way, — 

Their  black  caps,  with  deep  flapping  veil-like  borders, 
gray  hair  hanging  down  the  back  in  two  long  tresses,  firm 
step,  bronzed  complexions,  and  the  bold  and  scrutinizing 
expression  of  their  time-touched  features,  recall  to  mind 
the  charmed  women  of  Walter  Scott.  They  are  the 
TJlla  Troils,  Magdalen  Grammes,  and  Elspeths  of  his  rich 
imagination,  embodied  in  all  their  brawny  awfulness. 

The  costly  finery  which  is  exposed  for  sale  in  this 
market  is  remarkable,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
purchasers  are  principally  country  girls  ;  it  exhibits 
a  fancy  display  of  beads,  foils,  and  silver  filagree. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  afliicted  with  those 
peculiar  excrescences  from  the  throat,  which  are 
known  by  the  appellation  of  goitres. 

They  live  in  a  delightful  country,  (says  a  writer  before 
quoted,)  and  in  an  open  and  elevated  situation,  not  jammed 
in  between  mountains,  but  breathing  freely,  with  a  bright 
sky,  and  a  fine  soil,  and  a  rapid  river,  and  abundant  means 
of  comfortable  existence,  and  yet  a  strikin<j  proportion 
of  the  children  look  like  mandarins,  with  bald  eyes  a:)d 
distended  bodies,  and  many  with  the  boneless-looking  faces 
of  the  cretin,  even  when  they  are  not  of  that  awful  race 
of  tlie  mental  pariahs.  If  they  have  not  already,  one  may 
safely  affirm  that  they  will  be  favoured  in  time,  as  their 
parents  probably  have  been  before  them  ;  luckily  they  do 
not  appear  to  consider  this  enormity  as  a  grievance,  but, 
like  the  monster-headed  members  of  the  court  of  Comus, 
Boast  liicmselves  more  comely  than  before, 

Bern  is  the  birth-place  of  the  celebrated  Ali)ert 
Haller.  Its  Academy  was  converted  into  an  Univer- 
sity in  the  year  1834,  and  with  the  other  establish- 
ments for  education  which  it  possesses,  it  affords 


ample  means  of  instruction  to  the  inhabitants  of  all 
classes.  The  Institution  of  M.  de  Fellenberg  *  is 
situated  only  a  few  miles  from  the  city. 

•  See  Sattmlay  Magazine,  Vol.  V.,  p.  234. 


THE  INDIAN  RUBBER  TREE,  {Usquahiiitl.) 
II. 

In  a  former  volume  t  we  gave  an  account  of  the 
Indian  Rubber  Tree,  from  Woodville's  Medical 
Botany.  The  following  additional  particulars,  given 
by  a  Spanish  writer  on  India,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  are  curious.  From  this  account 
we  learn,  that  the  ancient  Indian  kings  in  South 
America  had  their  fools  and  jesters,  as  well  as  the 
kings  and  nobles  of  Europe  J,  and  also  that  Indian 
rubber  was  applied,  centuries  ago,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  in  making  waterproof  cloaks. 

"  There  is  a  tree  which  they  (the  Indians)  call  Z7s- 
quahuill;  it  is  held  in  great  estimation,  and  grows  in 
the  hot  country.  It  is  not  a  very  high  tree,  the  leaves 
are  broad,  and  of  an  ashy  colour. 

"  This  tree  yields  a  white  milky  substance,  thick  and 
gummy,  and  in  great  abundance.  To  obtain  it  they 
wound  the  tree  with  an  axe,  or  a  cutlass,  and  from 
these  wounds  the  liquor  drops.  The  natives  collect 
it  in  round  vessels  of  different  sizes,  called  in  their 
language  Xicalli,  but  by  us  Calabashes.  In  these 
they  allow  it  to  settle  in  round  balls,  of  the  size  most 
convenient  for  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  about 
to  apply  them.  When  quite  set,  they  boil  them  in 
water,  in  which  state  the  gum  is  called  Ulli. 

"  The  Indians  who  have  not  got  Calabashes,  smear 
their  bodies  over  with  it,  for  nature  is  never  without 
a  resource;  and  when  it  becomes  dry  they  remove 
the  whole  incrustation,  which  comes  off  in  the  form 
of  a  very  smooth  membrane,  its  thickness  depending 
upon  the  will  of  the  party  collecting.  They  then 
make  it  into  balls,  and  boil  them  as  before. 

"  Anciently  they  used  to  play  with  these  balls, 
striking  them  against  thMtround,  and  making  them 
rise  to  a  great  height.  MK''n  the  game  of  the  Pclota 
it  was  not  struck  against  the  ground,  but  caught  upon 
the  hip,  or  the  shoulder. 

"  From  the  Ulli  an  oil  is  extracted,  of  great  value 
in  various  applications.  It  was  formerly  much  used 
by  the  natives,  nor  have  they  forgotten  its  properties 
now :  for  it  is  soft  and  lubricous,  and  of  especial 
effect  in  removing  any  tightness  of  the  chest.  The 
oil  is  extracted  from  the  Ulli  by  heat ;  it  starts  out 
in  a  manner  to  create  admiration,  leaving  me  nought 
to  compare  it  unto. 

"  The  oil  is  drunk  mixed  with  cocoa,  and,  indeed,  it 
softens  any  other  medicine,  hovi'ever  hard  its  quality. 
It  is  also  found  of  great  service  in  stopping  haemor- 
rhages, for  which  it  is  taken  internally. 

"  The  coagulated  Ulli  is  so  strong  in  itself,  that  a 
breast-plate  made  of  it  no  arrow  will  pass ;  for  being  of 
a  nature  leathery  and  membranous,  it  ejects  the  point. 

"  The  kings  and  the  nobles  were  accustomed  anci- 
ently to  make  shoes  of  the  Ulli,  and  to  order  their  fools 
and  jesters,  the  hump-backed  and  the  dwarfs  of  the 
palace,  to  be  shod  therewith,  in  order  to  make  theur 
sport;  for  the  wearers  could  not  step  without  falling, 
which,  with  their  awkward  actions,  gave  rise  to  much 
jesting  and  merriment. 

"  ()ur  people  (the  Spaniards)  used  it  in  waxing  their 
cloaks,  which  were  made  of  coarse  canvass,  so  as  to 
make  them  resist  water;  and,  in  truth,  it  is  of  great 
effect  in  resisting  water,  but  not  so  the  sun,  for  the 
rays  thereof  melt  it." 

[ToRQUEDAMA.  Monarquia  Inainna,  Madrid,  l723.] 
t  Vol.  Ix.,  p.  47.  i  Vol.  IX.,  p.  185. 
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Attknb  aJl  ye  who  list  to  hear  our  noble  England's  praise, 

I  tell  of  the  thrice-famous  deeds  she  wrought  in  aucient  daj-3. 

When  that  great  fleet  invincible  against  her  bore  in  vain 

The  richest  spoils  of  Mexico,  the  stoutest  hearts  of  Spain, 
It  was  about  the  lovely  close  of  a  warm  Summer  day. 

There  came  a  gallant  merchaiit-ship  full  sail  to  Plj-mouth  Bay; 

Her  crew  hath  seen  Castillo's  black  fleet,  beyond  Aurigny's  isle, 

At  earliest  twilight,  on  the  waves  lie  heaving  many  a  mile ; 

At  sunrise  she  escaped  their  van,  by  God's  especial  grace; 

And  the  tall  Pinta,  till  the  noon,  had  held  her  close  in  chase. 

Forthwith  a  guanl  at  every  gun  was  placed  along  the  wall; 

The  tjeacon  blazed  upon  the  roof  of  Edgcumbe's  lofty  hall; 

Many  a  light  fishing-bark  put  out  to  pry  along  the  coast; 

And  with  loose  rein  and  bloody  spur  rode  inland  many  a  post. 

With  his  white  hair  unbonneted  the  stout  old  sherifl'  comes; 

Behind  him  march  the  halberdiers,  before  him  sound  the  drums; 

His  yeomen,  round  the  market-cross,  make  clear  an  ample  space, 

For  there  behoves  him  to  set  up  the  st.indard  of  her  Grace. 

And  haughtily  the  trumpets  peal,  and  gaily  dance  the  bells. 
As  slow  upon  the  labouring  wind  the  royal  blazon  swells. 

Look  how  the  lion  of  the  sea  lifts  up  his  ancient  crown. 
And  underneath  his  ileadly  paw  treads  the  gay  lilies  doAMi. 
Sij  stalked  he  when  he  turned  to  flight,  on  that  famed  Pieard  field, 
Bohemia*s  plume,  and  Genoa's  bow,  and  Caesar's  eagle  shield: 
So  glared  he  when  at  Agincourt  in  wrath  he  tunjed  to  bay. 
And  crushed  and  torn  beneath  his  claws  the  princely  hunters  lay. 
Ho  !  strike  the  Hag-start'  deep,   sir  knight :  ho  !   scatter  flowers, 

fair  maids: 
Ho  I  gunners  fire  a  loud  salute  :  ho  !  gallants,  draw  your  blades: 
Thou  sun,  shine  on  her  joyously — ye  breezes  waft  her  wide; 
Our  glorious  Seaifsr  Ejidkm— the  banner  of  our  pride. 

The  freshening  breeze  of  eve  unfurled  that  banner's  massy 
fold. 
The  parting  gleam  of  sunshine  kissed  that  haughty  scroll  of  gold ; 
Night  sank  upon  the  dusky  beach,  and  on  the  purple  se.n, — 
Such  night  in  England  ne'er  hail  been,  nor  e'er  again  shall  Ijc. 
From  Eddyatone  to  Berwick  boimds,  from  Lynn  to  Milford  Bay, 
Tluit  time  of  sluuiber  was  as  bright  and  busy  .is  the  day; 
For  swift  to  east  and  swift  to  west  the  warning  radiance  spread; 
High  on  St.  Michael's  Mount  it  shone — it  shone  on  Beachy  Head. 
Far  on  the  deep  the  Spaniard  saw,  along  each  southern  shire, 
Cape  beyond  cape,  in  endless  range,  those  twinkling  pouita  of 

fire; 
The  fisher  left  his  skiff  to  rook  on  Tamar's  glittering  waves. 
The  nigged  miners  poured  to  war  from  Meudip's  sunless  caves. 
O'er  Longleat's  towers,   o'er  Cranboume's  o<aks,  the  fiery  herald 

flew; 
He  roused  the  shepherds  of  Stonehcngc,  the  rangers  of  Beaulieu. 
Kight  sharp  and  quick  the  bells  all  night  rang  out  from  Bristol 

town,  ^ft 

And  ere  the  day  three  hundred  jBR  had  met  on  Clifton  down ; 
The  scutiuel  on  Whitehall  Gate  Woked  forth  into  the  night. 
And  S.IW  o'lrhangiug  Richmond  Hill  the  streak  of  blood-red  light. 
Then  bugle's  note  and  cannon's  ro.ar  the  death-like  silence  broke, 
And  with  one  start,  anrl  with  one  cry,  the  royal  city  woke. 
At  once  on  all  her  stately  gates  arose  the  answering  fires; 
At  once  the  wild  alarum  cLislied  from  all  her  reeling  spires ; 
Fruin  all  the  batteries  of  the  Tower  pealed  lourl  the  voice  of  fear; 
And  all  the  thousand  masts  of  Thames  scut  back  a  louder  cheer : 
And  from  the  farthest  wards  was  heard  the  rnsli  of  hurrying  feet. 
And  the  bmad  streams  of  flags  and  pikes  dashed  down  each  roar- 
ing street : 
A  nd  broader  still  became  the  blaze,  and  louder  still  the  din. 
As  fafit  from  every  village  round  the  horse  came  spurring  in: 
And  e.astwanl  straight,  from  wild  Blackheath,  tho  warlike  errand 

went, 
And  roused  in  many  an  ancient  hall  the  galUint  'squires  of  Kent. 
S  mthward  from  Surrey's  pleasant  hilU  flew  those  bright  couriers 

forth ; 
High  on  bleak  Hampstead's  swarthy  moor  they  started  for  the 

north ; 
And  on,  and  on,  without  a  pause,  untired  they  bounde<l  still. 
All  night  from  tower  to  tower  they  sprang — they  sprang  from  hill 

to  hill, 
Till  the  proud  Peak  unfurled  the  fla<;  o'er  Darwin's  rocky  dales — 
Tdl  like  volcaniMS  flared  to  heaven  tho  stonny  hills  of  Wales — 
Till  twelve  fair  counties  saw  tlie  blaze  on  Malvern's  lonely  height— 
Till  streamed  in  crimson  on  the  wind  the  Wrckin's  crest  of  light — 
Till  broad  and  fierce  the  star  c.ime  forth  on  Ely's  stately  fane. 
And  tower  and  hamlet  rose  in  arms  o'er  .all  tlie  boundless  plain; 
Till  lielvoir's  lordly  terraces  the  sign  to  Lincoln  sent, 
And  Lincoln  sped  the  message  on  o'er  the  wide  vale  of  Trent; 
Till  Sklddaw  siiw  the  fire  that  burned  on  Gaunt's  embattled  pile, 
And  tho  red  glare  on  Sklddaw  roused  tho  burghers  of  Carlisle. 

MACAUl,Ar. 

If  Provirlencc  has  tlioufrht  fit  to  write  in  cyphers,  shall  he 
't>e  blamed  who  endeavours  to  give  a  key  to  its  works, 
because  some  men  cannot  distinguish  one  stroke  from 
another  in  the  cypher  ! — Stillinofiket 


THE   POPULAR  SUPERSTITIONS,  LEGENDS, 
AND  FICTIONS,  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 


A  WORK  of  gieat  utility  might  be  compiled  upon  the  origin  of  popular 
fictions,  and  the  transformation  of  similar  tales  from  age  to  a^^e,  and 
from  country  to  country.  The  Mythology  of  one  period  would  then 
appear  to  pass  into  the  romance  of  the  next  century,  and  that  into 
the  nursery-tale  of  subsequent  ages. — Sir  VValteh  Scoti. 

I. 

On  the  ancient  Inhabitants  of  Europe,  and  their 
subsequent  division,  &c. — northern  mythology 

TRACED  TO  THE  EASTERN  InVADERS. — ThE  SOURCE  AND 
STREAM  OF  MOUERN  SUPERSTITIONS,  FaBLES,  ETC. 

The  different  characters  that  mark  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  globe,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  use,  and 
abuse,  of  reason;  which  so  variously  shapes,  and  so 
artificially  composes,  the  manners  and  opinions  of  an 
European  or  a  Chinese.  But  the  operation  of  instinct 
is  more  sure  and  simple  than  that  of  reason  :  it  is 
much  easier  to  ascertain  the  appetites  of  a  quadruped, 
than  the  speculations  of  a  philosopher ;  and  the 
savage  tribes  of  mankind,  as  they  approach  nearer  to 
the  condition  of  animals,  preserve  a  stronger  resem- 
blance to  themselves  and  to  each  other.  The  uniform 
stability  of  their  manners,  is  the  natural  consequence 
of  the  imperfection  of  their  faculties.  Reduced  to  a 
similar  situation,  their  wants,  their  desires,  their  en- 
joyments, still  continue  the  same :  and  the  influence 
of  food  or  climate,  which,  in  a  more  improved  state 
of  society,  is  suspended,  or  subdued,  by  so  many 
moral  causes,  most  powerfully  contributes  to  form, 
and  to  maintain,  the  national  character  of  barbarians. 

The  St  ythians  and  Tartars  were  a  warlike  people, 
renowned  for  their  invincible  courage  and  rapid  con- 
quests; and  their  arms  have  spread  terror  and  devas- 
tation over  the  most  fertile  and  warlike  countries  of 
Europe.  The  tribes  of  Scythia,  distinguished  by  the 
modern  appellation  of  hordes,  assumeil  the  form  of  a 
numerous  and  increasing  family,  which,  in  the  course 
of  successive  generations,  has  been  propagated  from 
the  same  original  stock.  The  meanest  and  most 
ignorant  of  the  Tartars  preserve  with  conscious  pride 
the  inestimable  treasure  of  their  genealogy ;  and, 
whatever  distinctions  of  rank  may  have  been  intro- 
duced by  the  unequal  distribution  of  pastoral  wealth, 
they  mutually  respect  themselves  and  each  other,  as 
the  descendants  of  the  first  founder  of  the  tribe. 

The  constant  operation  of  various  and  permanent 
causes  contributed  to  unite  the  vagrant  hordes  into 
national  communities,  under  the  command  of  a  supreme 
head.  The  most  successful  of  the  Tartar  princes 
assumed  the  military  command,  to  which  he  was  en- 
titled by  the  superiority  either  of  merit  or  of  power. 
lie  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  acclamation  of 
his  equals;  and  the  title  of  Khan  expresses,  in  the 
language  of  the  north  of  Asia,  the  full  extent  of  the 
regal  dignity.  The  right  of  hereditary  succession 
was  long  confined  to  the  blood  of  the  founder  of  the 
monarchy;  and  at  this  moment  all  the  Khans,  who 
reign  front  Crimea  to  the  wall  of  China,  are  the 
lineal  descendants  of  Zingis.  But,  as  it  is  the  indis- 
pensable duty  of  a  Tartar  sovereign  to  lead  his  war- 
like subjects  to  the  field,  the  claims  of  an  infant  are 
often  disregarded;  and  some  royal  kinsman,  distin- 
guished by  his  age  and  valour,  is  intrusted  with  the 
sword  and  sceptre  of  his  predecessor. 

The  rudiments  of  a  feudal  government  may  be 
discovered  in  the  constitution  of  the  Scythian  or 
Tartar  nations;  but  the  perpetual  conflict  of  those 
hostile  nations  has  sometimes  terminated  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  powerful  and  despotic  empire.  The 
victor,  enriched  by  the  tribute,  and  fortified  by  the 
arms,  of  dependent  kings,  has  spread  his  conquests 
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over  Europe  or  Asia :  the  successful  shepherds  of  the 
North  have  submitted  to  the  confinement  of  arts,  of 
laws,  and  of  cities;  and  the  introduction  of  luxury, 
after  destroying  the  freedom  of  the  people,  has  un- 
dermined the  foundation  of  the  throne. 

It  was  the  sudden  irruption  of  Odin  and  his  War- 
like Scythians  from  the  Asiatic  continent,  that  over- 
-Nvhelmed,  and  finally  expelled,  the  Celtic  tribes  who 
had  inhabited  the  greater  part  of  Europe  from  the 
earliest  ages.  Flying  from  their  Gothic  invaders, 
they  took  possession  of  the  western  shores  of  Britain 
and  of  Gaul  five  hundred  years  before  Christ,  ac- 
cording to  the  chronology  of  Julius  C-esar,  in  his 
Commentaries.  But  the  people  here  mentioned  by 
Caesar  were  not  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Britain, 
but  the  Cimbrii,  a  second  race  from  the  same  source 
as  the  Celtm,  who  had  settled  here  five  hundred  years 
anterior  to  the  era  assigned  by  the  Romans  for  its 
colonization. 

That  the  Celts  were  the  prior  inhabitants  of  Europe 
admits  not  of  a  doubt;  the  remains  of  their  language 
may  be  traced  in  every  country ;  and  the  Cumraig  of 
South,  and  Gaelic  of  North,  Britain,  plainly  evince 
their  origin. 

That  there  existed  a  race  of  people  in  these  islands 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Cimbric  tribes,  is  manifest, 
from  the  venerable  relics  of  their  language,  arts,  and 
arms,  to  be  found  on  every  hand. 

These  inhabitants  (says  a  celebrated  Ciimrai^/  writer) 
possessed  the  whole  of  South  Britain,  long  before  the 
Cumraig,  or  Welsh,  camo  into  this  country  and  expelled 
them.  As  the  greater  part  of  the  Cumraig  names  aie 
purely  Celtic  or  Gaelic,  they  must  have  been  imposed  in 
ages  vastly  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Cimbrii  in  Britain. 

The  interior  parts  of  Britain  (says  Caesar)  are  inhabited 
by  those  whom  tradition  assigns  as  the  original  possessors 
of  it;  the  maritime  parts  by  those  who  passed  over  from 
Belgium,  in  order  to  invade  it;  almost  all  of  whom,  on  the 
ceasing  of  hostilities,  took  upon  them  the  names  of  the 
provinces  from  whence  they  sprang,  and  remained  there. 

Tacitus,  in  his  brief  but  concise  account,  gives 
further  stability  to  this  assertion.  "  All  circum- 
stances considered,  (says  he,)  it  appears  probable,  that 
the  Gauls  were  the  original  inhabitants  of  Britain." 
Venerable  Bede,  one  of  the  most  respectable  of  our 
ancient  chroniclers,  asserts,  that — 
These  islands  were  first  inhabited  only  by  Britons,  from 
whence  the  name  of  Britain,  who  crossing  over  from 
Armox'ica  {Armoricanus  tracttis,)  to  Britain,  as  is  reported, 
took  possession  of  the  southern  parts,  and  reigned  over  the 
kingdom.  By  Armorica  is  meant  that  part  of  Gaul  which 
lies  directly  opposite  to  Britain,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
channel.  Ctesar,  in  a  different  account  of  the  Celtic  or 
Gallic  warfare,  informs  us,  that  even  in  his  time,  Diviaticus, 
leader  of  the  Gauls,  bore  sway  over  these  islands  called 
Britain. 

Pliny  also  mentions  a  people  opposite  to  Britain 
called  the  Britanni,  from  whom  the  first  people  of 
Britain  seem  to  have  originated. 

The  present  generation  (says  an  able  historian)  is  fully 
satisfied  with  the  simple  and  rational  opinion,  that  the 
islands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  gradually 
peopled  from  the  adjacent  continent  of  Gaul.  From  the 
extremities  of  Kent  to  the  promontories  of  Caithness  and 
Ulster,  the  memory  of  a  Celtic  origin  is  distinctly  pre- 
served, in  the  perpetual  resemblance  of  language,  religion, 
and  manners. 

It  is  a  point  universally  established,  that  islands 
liave  been  settled  from  their  contiguous  continents. 
In  those  Islands  scattered  over  the  surface  of  that 
immense  world  of  waters,  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the 
inhabitants  have  ever  been  found  to  possess  a  simi- 
larity of  form  and  features,  as  well  as  of  manners, 
language,  rites,  and  ceremonies,  to  the  parent  hordes 
from  whence  they  sprang.  Those  innumerable 
islands  which  are  found  lying  to  the  east  of  the  Gulfs 


of  Sunda  and  Carpentaria,  all  evince  their  connexion 
with  that  great  southern  continent,  and,  however 
distant,  the  grand  discriminating  features  are  uni- 
versally kept  up  amid  the  pathless  regions  of  conti- 
nental India.  On  these  islands  of  perpetual  storm, 
we  recognise  the  features  of  the  solitary  Kara- 
tschatkan,  and  the  shivering  Samoied.  The  boundless 
ocean  of  colonization  embraces  continents  with  their 
contiguous  islands  in  its  course,  and  it  flows  with  a 
never-ending  perpetuity  of  motion. 

The  islands  of  Great  Britain  lying  in  an  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  western  continent,  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  their  original  colonies  were  drawn  from 
the  neighbouring  shores  of  Belgium  and  of  Gaul, 
then  inhabited  by  numberless  tribes  of  Celts  and 
Gauls,  who  (all)  spoke  a  language  similar  in  its 
import,  though,  like  all  other  dialects,  varying  in  its 
idiom  and  orthographical  construction.  The  best 
writers  of  that  period  agree  with  regard  to  the 
similarity  of  their  manners,  customs,  &c.,  which 
continued  with  little  variation  through  the  immense 
lapse  of  nearly  one  thousand  years.  Even  their 
pristine  language  has  remained  almost  pure  and  un- 
altered to  these  times,  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

From  the  manners  and  cu-stoms  of  these  people, 
their  mythology,  superstitious  rites,  and  exploits, 
originated  nearly  the  whole  of  those  strange  romances 
generally  called  "  popular  fictions."  The  particular 
histories  of  these  romances,  and  their  effects,  will  be 
traced  in  the  succeeding  papers  of  this  series.  Although 
this  species  of  what  may  be  called  the  literature  of 
the  vulgar,  is  now  rapidly  becoming  extinct,  much 
curious  and  interesting  matter,  and  many  satisfac- 
tory explanations,  calculated  to  disabuse  weak  minds, 
which  may  still  retain  early  impressions  of  supersti- 
tion and  error,  will  be  developed  in  the  inquiry. 


How  admirably  are  dogs  adapted  to  their  respective 
spheres  !  The  Greenland  dog  to  wastes  of  untrodden 
snow  ;  the  shepherd  te  mountain  pastures ;  the  cur,  the 
mastiff,  and  the  huU-doa^B  guardians  of  their  master's 
property  ;  hunting  dogs  oWBHous  descriptions  to  clear  the 
country  from  wild  and  prodMory  animals ;  bloodhounds  to 
find  out  the  haunts  of  robbers,  or  to  recover  stolen  goods; 
the  St.  Bernard  variety  for  the  saving  of  human  life. 

If  the  species  were  suddenly  annihilated,  how  could 
their  services  be  supplied?  bow  could  the  shivering  natives 
of  frost-bound  regions  pass  over  their  wastes  of  snow? 
thousands  who  now  rest  securely  on  their  beds,  must  rise 
and  watch  in  darkness  and  in  storms;  many  a  lost  traveller 
would  perish  ;  and  innumerable  evils,  which  are  checked  by- 
these  faithful  warders,  would  require  continual  vigilance  to 
circumvent,  or  courage  to  ward  off. — Domesticated  Animals. 


That  which  I  have  found  the  best  recreation  both  to  my 
mind  and  body,  whensoever  either  of  them  stands  in 
need  of  it,  is  music,  which  exercises  at  once  both  my  body 
and  soul;  especially  when  I  play  myself;  for  then,  mo- 
tbinks,  the  same  motion  that  my  band  makes  upon  the 
instrument,  the  instrument  makes  upon  my  heart.  It  calls 
in  my  spirits,  composes  my  thoughts,  delights  my  ear, 
recreates  my  mind,  and  so  not  only  fits  me  for  after  busi- 
ness, but  fills  my  heart,  at  the  present,  with  pure  and 
useful  thoughts ;  so  that  when  the  music  sounds  the 
sweetliest  in  my  ears,  truth  commonly  flows  the  clearest 
into  my  mind.  And  hence  it  is  that  I  find  my  soul  is 
become  more  harmonious,  by  being  accustomed  so  much  to 
harmony,  and  so  averse  to  all  manners  of  discord,  that  the 
least  jarring  sounds,  either  in  notes  or  words,  seem  very 
harsh  and  unpleasant  to  me. Bishop  Beveridge. 


Sw'KET  were  the  sauce  would  please  each  kind  of  ta.sto, 
Tlie  life,  likewise,  were  pure  that  never  swerved ; 

For  spiteful  tongues,  in  cankered  stomachs  placed, 
Deem  worst  of  things  which  best,  perca.'JO,  deserved. 

But  what  of  that  ?    This  medicine  may  suffice, — 

To  scorn  the  rest,  aud  seek  to  please  the  wise. 

Sir.  W.  EAlEaii. 
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SPIDERS.  II. 
No  animals  fall  more  universally  under  observation 
than  the  Spiders ;  we  see  them  everywhere,  fabri- 
cating their  snares,  or  lying  in  wait  for  their  prey;  in 
our  houses,  in  the  fields,  on  the  trees,  shrubs,  flowers, 
grass,  and  in  the  earth  :  and  if  we  watch  their  pro- 
ceedings, we  may  sometimes  see  them,  w^ithout  the 
aid  of  wings,  ascend  into  the  air,  where,  carried  by 
their  web,  as  by  an  air-balloon,  they  can  elevate 
themselves  to  a  great  height.  The  webs  they  spin 
and  weave  are  also  equally  dispersed  ;  they  often  fill 
the  air,  so  as  to  be  troublesome  to  us,  and  cover  the 
earth.  M.  Mendo  Trigozo  relates,  that  at  Lisbon,  on 
the  6th  of  November,  1811,  the  Tagus  was  covered, 
for  more  than  half  an  hour,  by  these  webs,  and  that 
innumerable  Spiders  accompanied  them  which  swam 
on  the  surface  of  the  water.  I  have  given  an  account 
of  the  instruments  by  which  they  weave  them ;  and 
shall  now  say  a  few  words  upon  those  by  which  their 
Creator  has  enabled  them  to  produce  the  material  of 
which  they  are  formed. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen,  in  a  roundish 
depressed  space,  are  four  or  six  jointed,  teat-like 
organs.  The  exterior  pair  is  the  longest,  consisting 
of  three  joints  ;  but  these  have  no  orifices  for  the 
transmission  of  threads  :  the  other  four  consist  each 
of  two  joints,  with  innumerable  little  orifices,  in  some 
species  amounting  to  a  thousand,  from  which  the 
web  issues  at  will,  or  they  are  bristled  with  minute 
spinnerets,  each  furnishing  a  thread.  These  teats 
are  connected  with  internal  reservoirs,  which  yield 
the  fluid  matter  forming  the  thread,  or  web.  These 
reservoirs,  in  some  species,  consist  of  four,  and  in 
others,  of  stj:  vessels  folded  several  times,  and  com- 
municating with  other  vessels,  in  which  the  material 
that  forms  their  web  is  first  elaborated. 

The  threads,  after  they  issue  from  these  organs,  are 
united,  or  kept  separate,  according  to  the  wills  or 
wants  of  the  animal ;  and  it  is  stated,  that  from  them 
certain  Spiders  can  spin  three  kinds  of  silk.  Their 
ordinary  thread  is  so  fine^tthat  it  would  rec|uire 
twenty-four  united  to  equaT'we  thickness  of  that  of 
the  silk-worm.  These  threads,  fine  as  they  are,  will 
bear,  without  breaking,  a  weight  sextuple  that  of  the 
Spider  that  spins  them.  They  employ  their  web, 
generally,  for  three  different  purposes  ;  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  snares,  of  their  own  habitations, 
and  of  a  cocoon  to  contain  their  eggs. 

Some  species  of  Spiders  are  gifted  with  a  parti- 
cular talent  for  building  :  they  hollow  out  dens,  bore 
galleries,  elevate  vaults,  build  subterraneous  bridges, 
and  construct  also  entrances  to  their  habitations,  and 
adapt  doors  to  them,  which  want  nothing  but  bolts, 
for,  without  any  exaggeration,  they  work  upon  a  hinge, 
and  are  fitted  to  a  frame.  The  interior  of  their 
habitations  is  no  less  remarkable  for  the  extreme 
neatness  which  reigns  there  ;  whatever  be  the  humi- 
dity of  the  soil  in  which  they  are  constructed,  water 
never  penetrates  them  ;  the  walls  are  nicely  covered 
with  a  tapestry  of  silk,  having  usually  the  lustre  of 
satin,  and  almost  always  of  a  dazzling  whiteness. 

TheHe  habitations  are  found  in  an  argillaceous  kind 
of  red  earth,  in  which  the  Spiders  bore  tubes  about 
three  inches  in  depth,  and  ten  lines  in  width.  The 
walls  of  these  tubes  are  covered  first  with  a  kind  of 
coarse  mortar,  and  then  with  a  coat  of  finer,  which  is 
as  smooth  and  regular  as  if  a  trowel  had  been  passed 
over  it ;  but  before  the  adroit  workwoman  lays  this, 
she  covers  the  coarser  work  with  a  web,  on  which  she 
glues  her  silken  tapestry.  The  door  that  closes  her 
apartment  is  still  more  remarkable  in  its  structure. 
From  its  outward  appearance,  we  should  think  that 
it  was  formed  of  a  mass  of  earth  coarsely  worked, 


and  covered  internally  by  a  solid  web  ;  but  divided 
vertically,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  formed  of  more  than, 
thirty  alternate  layers  of  earth  and  web,  emboxed  in 
each  other  like  a  set  of  weights  for  small  scales. 
These  layers  all  terminate  in  the  hinge,  and  the  door 
will  shut  of  itself.  The  advantage  of  this  to  the 
Spider  is  evident,  for  whether  she  darts  out  upon  her 
prey,  or  retreats  from  an  enemy,  she  is  not  delayed 
by  having  to  shut  the  door.  The  principal  instru- 
ments by  which  she  performs  her  various  operations, 
are  her  mandibles  and  her  spinners  ;  but  as  no  one 
has  ever  seen  her  at  work  upon  her  habitation,  it  can- 
not be  known  exactly  how  these  organs,  and  probably 
her  anterior  legs,  are  employed  in  her  building. 

The  insects  that  frequent  the  waters  require  preda- 
cious animals  to  keep  them  within  due  limits,  as  well 
as  those  that  inhabit  the  earth;  and  the  Water- Spider 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  upon  whom  that 
office  is  devolved  by  her  Creator.  To  do  this  her 
instinct  instructs  her  to  fabricate  a  kind  of  diving-bell 
in  the  bosom  of  that  element.  She  usually  selects 
still  water  for  this  purpose.  Her  house  is  an  oval 
cocoon,  filled  with  air,  and  lined  with  silk,  from 
which  tlifeads  issue  in  every  direction,  and  are  fast- 
ened to  the  surrounding  plants;  in  this  cocoon, 
which  is  open  below,  she  watches  for  her  prey,  and 
even  appears  to  pass  the  Winter,  when  she  closes  the 
opening.  It  is  most  commonly  entirely  under  water, 
but  its  inhabitant  has  filled  it  with  air  for  her  re- 
spiration, which  enables  her  to  live  in  it.  She  con- 
veys the  air  to  it  in  the  following  manner: — She 
usually  swims  upon  her  back,  when  her  abdomen  is 
enveloped  in  a  bubble  of  air,  and  appears  like  a  globe 
of  quicksilver ;  with  this  she  enters  her  cocoon,  and 
displacing  an  equal  mass  of  water,  again  ascends  for 
a  second  lading,  till  she  has  sudiciently  filled  her 
house  with  it,  so  as  to  expel  all  the  water.  The 
males  construct  similar  habitations.  How  these 
little  animals  can  envelop  their  abdomen  with  an 
air-bubble,  and  retain  it  till  they  enter  their  cells,  is 
still  one  Of  nature's  mysteries  that  have  not  been 
explained.  We  cannot  help,  however,  admiring  and 
adoring  the  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness,  manifested 
in  this  singular  provision,  enabling  an  animal  that 
breathes  the  atmospheric  air,  to  fill  her  house  with  it 
under  the  water  ;  and  which  has  instructed  her  in  a 
secret  art,  by  which  she  can  clothe  part  of  her  body 
with  air,  as  with  a  garment,  which  she  can  put  off 
when  it  answers  her  purpose.  This  is  a  kind  of 
attraction  and  repulsion  that  mocks  all  our  inquiries, 

[Aljridged  from  Kibiiy's  BridgCKater  Treatiii.] 


NOTES  ON  FOREST  TREES.     No.  VI. 
The  Larch,   (Pinus  hirij:.) 

The  Larch  seems  to  form  a  kind  of  connecting  link 
between  the  evergreen  trees  and  those  in  which  the 
leaves  are  deciduous,  resembling  the  former  in  general 
appearance,  in  the  form  of  its  leaves,  and  its  resin- 
ous productions,  and  the  latter  from  losing  its  foliage 
in  the  Autumn,  and  renewing  it  in  the  following 
Spring.  There  are  three  principal  species  of  this 
tree, — the  White,  the  Red,  and  the  Black  ;  the  first, 
our  common  Larch,  a  native  of  Europe  and  Northern 
Asia,  and  the  two  last  of  North  America.  The  stem 
of  the  Larch  is  extremely  beautiful  in  form,  gradually 
tapering  from  the  base  to  the  summit ;  the  colour  of 
the  leaves  is  of  a  much  brighter  green,  and  more 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  than  that  of  the  evergreen  firs. 
In  almost  all  cases  the  Larch-forests,  in  a  state  of 
nature,  arc  found  nearly  unmixed  with  trees  of  any 
other  species;  this  arises  from  its  quick  growth, 
which  so  far  exceeds  that  of  other  forest-timber,  as 
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to  cause  it  to  over-top  its  neighbours  so  rapidly  as  to 
deprive  them  of  air  and  light,  and  in  this  manner 
check  their  growth.  This  happens  in  the  Summer- 
season,  when  all  plants  require  their  influence  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  losing  its  leaves  in  the  Autumn,  it  is 
unable  to  shield  them  in  the  Winter  from  the  cold 
winds  of  the  season,  so  that  it  cannot,  like  the  Scotch 
Fir,  become  a  protecting  nurse  to  a  youug  plantation. 


TIJE    LARCH. 


The  timber  of  the  Larch  is  extremely  tough  and 
dnrable,  and  so  clastic  in  its  nature,  as  to  bend 
before  the  most  violent  gale,  and  again  assume  its 
upright  form  as  soon  as  the  wind  has  passed.  A  violent 
storm  which  occurred  in  Scotland,  in  1803,  literally 
ploughed  avenues  in  forests  of  half-grown  Pines, 
while  a  few  Larches  that  were  mixed  with  them  were 
not  injured. 

One  property  possessed  by  the  wood  of  the  Larch, 
renders  it,  in  a  certain  manner,  superior  to  that  of 
any  other  timber;  this  consists  in  its  timber  being 
equally  good  throughout  its  thickness,  possessing  no 
sap-wood.  In  this  it  is  superior  even  to  the  oak, 
which,  when  timber  of  the  best  quality,  heart  of  oak, 
is  required,  suffers  a  loss  of  at  least  one-third  of  its 
substance  by  the  removal  of  the  snp-tvood.  Every 
branch  also  of  the  Larch  is  equal  in  quality  to  the 
main  stem  itself. 

From  its  durable  nature,  the  timber  of  this  tree  is 
of  great  use  for  many  purposes ;  the  picturesque 
cottages  of  the  Swiss  peasantry  are  formed  of  its 
wood,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  durability,  and 
it  resists  the  alternate  action  of  wet  and  dry  weather 
better  than  any  other.  In  England,  our  hop-poles, 
which  are  formed  of  ash  and  elm,  seldom  last  more  than 
three  or  four  years,  but  the  vine-props  of  France, 
formed  of  Larch,  are  of  so  durable  a  nature,  that 
the  proprietors  of  the  vineyards  declare,  their  fathers 
arc  unable  to  state  when  they  were  first  placed  in  the 
ground.  Before  the  employment  of  canvass,  Larch 
was  much  used  by  the  .older  paiaters ;  many  of 


Raphael's  pictures  are  painted  on  boards  of  Larch. 
The  chief  reason  that  Larch  is  less  employed  than  it 
deserves  to  be,  is  the  difficulty  with  which  it  is 
worked,  owing  to  its  clammy  and  tough  nature. 

The  advantages  that  would  accrue  from  the  exten- 
sive cultivation  of  this  tree  in  the  British  Isles  are, 
that  it  will  grow  in  soils  and  situations  where  hardly 
any  other  tree  can  thrive.  "  It  grows  on  almost  any 
soil,  if  not  absolutely  arid,  or  absolutely  a  swamp, 
where  other  trees  will  grow,  and  where  they  will  not." 

The  resin  which  the  Larch  yields,  in  common  with 
all  the  Pine  tribe,  is  known  in  commerce  as  Venice 
turpentine ;  to  obtain  this,  the  tree  is  bored  on 
the  south  side,  about  three  or  four  feet  from  the 
ground,  twice  in  the  year,  namely,  in  May  and 
September;  a  kind  of  spout,  or  gutter,  is  placed  in 
the  hole,  and  the  sap  received  in  a  vessel  placed 
below ;  as  soon  as  it  ceases  to  flow,  the  holes  are 
plugged  up.  A  good  tree  will  yield  from  seven  to 
eight  pounds  of  resin  a  year,  for  forty  or  fifty  years 
in  succession.  A  kind  of  manna  is  also  collected  from 
its  leaves  in  the  Spring,  called  Brian^on  manna. 

A  curious  anecdote  is  told  of  the  introduction  of 
this  tree  into  Scotland.  The  plants  arrived  at  Dun- 
keld,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Athol,  to  whom  they 
had  been  presented,  along  with  orange-trees  and 
other  Italian  exotics,  and  they  were  all  placed  in  the 
hot-house  together  ;  the  temperature  of  the  place,  of 
course,  speedily  killed  the  Larches,  and  their  re- 
mains were  thrown  on  the  dung-heap ;  here,  their 
roots  being  covered  by  the  refuse  of  the  garden, 
some  slight  remains  of  life  remaining  still  in  them, 
they  began  to  vegetate,  and  being  in  a  more  genial 
atmosphere,  the  branches  shot  forth  their  buds,  and, 
by  degrees,  the  plants  became  vigorous.  Since  then, 
large  tracts  of  land  have  been  planted  in  Scotland 
with  this  tree,  and  it  has  been  much  used  in  ship- 
building. The  first  British  ship  of  war  built  with 
this  wood  was  a  frigate,  in  1819-20;  it  was  laid 
down  at  Woolwich,  and  the  timber  was  supplied  by 
the  extensive  plantations  of  the  Duke  of  Athol. 

The  general  height  of  a  well-grown  Larch  is  from 
90  to  100  feet,  although  mention  is  made  of  speci- 
mens produced  on  the  ridges  of  the  Alps,  which 
have  exceeded  120  feet.  Its  mode  of  propagation  is 
by  means  of  seed,  like  the  rest  of  the  Pine  tribe. 
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THE    ALLIGATOR. 


BOLLOCK    ATTACKED    IIY    AN    ALLIGATCH. 


There  is,  perhaps,  no  country  in  which  the  Alligator 
more  generally  abounds,  than   in  India.     It  is  found 
in  most  of  the  rivers,   in  the   large   tanks,   and  fre- 
quently, during  the  monsoons,  in  small  pools  of  water 
scarcely  larger  than  the  common  pond  of  an  English 
farm-yard.     In  the   larger  tanks  these  creatures  are 
commonly  fed  by  the  Hindoos,  who  venerate,  though 
they   do  not,    like    the   ancient   Ecyptians,    worship 
them.     They   become  so   tame  when   daily  supplied 
with    food    by    the    superstitious    Brahmins    of    the 
temples  near  which  they  take  up  their  undisturbed 
abode,  that   any   person  may  fearlessly  bathe  in  the 
tanks,  without  the   slightest  chance  of  molestation, 
these   usually  voracious  reptiles   Ijcing   so  pampered, 
as  to   have   no  further  relish   for   human   flesh.      I 
have    often    seen    them    come    to    the    sides    of   the 
reservoirs,  and  take  their  food  with  perfect  gentleness 
from  the  hands  of  those  who   daily  feed  them  ;   and 
yet,   in  the  rivers,  where   they  are  obliged   to   have 
recourse  to  more  contingent  resources  for  those  sup- 
plies   which    their    natural    voraciousness    demands, 
they   occasionally   commit   dreadful   rarages,    some- 
times   seizing   upon    the    batliers,     or    boatmen,    as 
they  are  pushing  their   boats  over  the  shallows,  and 
still     more    frequently    destroying    sheep,   and    even 
oxen    and    horses,   as   they   are   crossing    the   fords. 
They  lie   iti  wait    among  tlic  sedges,  upon   the   low 
banks  of  a  deep  stream,  and   as   the   ox   approaches, 
they  strike  his  legs  with  their  tail,  and  haviiit;   thus 
suddenly  cast  him  to  the  ground,  they  seize   him   by 
the  neck  with  their  fatally-armed  jaws,  drag  him  into 
Vol.  X. 


the  river,  and  having  allowed  the  carcass  to  become 
putrid,  devour  it  with  disgusting  avidity. 

An  Alligator  will  watch  a  body  thus  obtained  for 
several  days  together,  until  in  a  state  of  sufficient 
delicacy  and  tenderness  from  decoinijosition,  to 
satisfy  the  relish  of  this  epicurean  monster.  No 
other  Alligator  dares  ai)proach  during  this  anxious 
vigil  i  or  should  a  stranger  venture  near  the  rotting 
luxury,  the  watcher  attacks  him  with  tlie  most 
desperate  determination,  and  generally  manages  to 
protect  his  prize  ;  at  all  events,  he  never  relinquishes 
it  till  after  a  fierce  and  lengthened  struggle. 

In  the  Ganges,  these  creatures  may  be  almost  daily 
seen  watching  the  numerous  carcasses  which  con- 
stantly float  down  that  contaminated  river,  awaiting 
the  moment  when  they  shall  have  attained  a  state 
of  luxurious  maturity.  Sometimes  a  solitary  vulture 
appears  sailing  down  the  current,  perched  upon  a 
human  body,  which  the  mistaken  attachment  of 
superstitious  friends  had  committed  to  the  stream  to 
send  on  its  road  to  paradise,  tearing  the  scarcely  cold 
flesh  from  the  bones,  until  chased  from  its  horrid 
repast  by  the  more  dominant  and  not  less  voracious 
Alligator. 

it  is  a  very  common  thing  for  the  native  princes 
of  India,  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  rivers, 
where  Alligators  abound,  to  have  them  caught  for  the 
purpose  of  entertaining  their  court  and  guests,  by 
making  them  fight,  or  causing  them  to  be  attacked 
by  other  animals.  These  fights,  as  they  arc  called, 
arc  80  cruel  and  inhuman,  that  we  will  not  offend  our 
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Christian  readers  by  attempting  to  describe  them. 
The  court  of  Lucknow  used  to  be  very  celebrated  for 
such  horrid  exhibitions,  but  I  believe  they  are  now 
much  less  frequently  seen  in  that  city. 

The  natural  history  of  the  Alligator  is  sulTicicntly 
interesting.  It  is  the  most  formidable  of  the  am- 
phibious tribes,  and  is  found  in  most  of  the  large 
rivers  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  It  was  originally 
called  by  the  American- Spaniards  a  lagato,  which  was 
corrupted  by  our  countrymen  to  alligato,  or  alligator. 
When  full-grown,  these  animals  frequently  reach  the 
prodigious  length  of  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  feet. 
They  resemble  the  lizard  in  almost  all  particulars 
except  in  their  fierce  and  implacable  character. 

The  head  of  the  Alligator  is  long  and  flat,  and  its 
prodigious  mouth  armed  with  two  rows  of  teeth,  so 
extremely  strong  and  sharp  as  to  make  a  considerable 
impression  upon  steel.     This  terror  of  the  rivers  in 
which  it  takes  up  its  abode,   has  been  said  to  have  a 
peculiar  conformation  of  the  jaws,  being  incapable  of 
moving  the   upper  mandible ;    but  this  is   cjuite   a 
mistake,  the  animal  having  precisely  the  same  motion 
of  the  jaws  as  other  quadrupeds.     There  is,  however, 
a  peculiarity  in  the  structure  of  the  processes  which 
direct  the  action  of  the  tongue  ;  this  member  being 
so  strongly -attached  to  the  sides  of  the  lower  jfiw  by 
a  very  tough  membrane,  that  it  cannot  be  projected 
beyond  the  lips.     The  eyes  are  placed  obliquely  in 
the  head,  and  the  eyelids  being  covered  with  wrinkles, 
beneath   which    the   fiery   orbs    glow   with   intense 
brightness,  impart  an  aspect  of  extreme  ferocity  to 
the  fierce  creature.     The  body  is  covered  witli  hard, 
thick  scales,  which  extend  from   the  head  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  tail,   and  are  impervious  to  a  musket- 
ball.     There  are  two  erected  ridges,  protected  in  the 
same  manner,   running  the  whole  length,  only  com- 
mencing at  the  junction  of  the  hind-legs,  which,  as 
well  as  the  fore-legs,  are  furnished  with  strong,  sharp, 
curved  claws. 

The  colour  of  the  Alligator  is  a  dark-brown  upon 
the  back,  and  a  yellowish-white  upon  the  belly. 
These  creatures  will  remain  a  long  time  without 
sustenance.  It  is  said,  that  after  a  protracted  fast 
they  swallow  stones  and  other  indigestible  substances, 
in  order,  by  producing  distention  of  the  stomach,  to 
alleviate  the  extreme  craving  consequent  upon  long 
abstinence.  They  are  reported  to  live  a  great  length 
of  time  without  any  aliment.  Brown,  in  his  History 
of  Jamaica,  asserts  that  he  has  frequently  seen  them 
put  into  ponds,  their  jaws  being  previously  fastened 
together  with  wire,  in  which  state  they  have  lived 
several  months  without  being  permitted  to  take  any 
food.  This  animal  is  much  tormented  by  a  sort  of 
leech  that  adheres  to  the  fauces  and  tongue,  from 
■which  it  is  relieved  by  a  small  bird,  which  enters  the 
monster's  mouth,  and  devours  the  intruder. 

The  female  deposits  her  eggs  in  the  sand,  where 
they  are  hatched  by  the  sun.  She  lays  about  a 
hundred  in  a  year;  these  are  not  larger  than  the 
egg  of  a  goose,  which  they  much  resemble.  Few  of 
them  come  to  maturity,  being  destroyed  in  vast 
numbers  by  the  ichneumon  and  vulture.  The  mo- 
ment the  young  are  hatched  they  crawl  into  the 
■water,  and  provide  their  own  sustenance,  never  re- 
ceiving any  assistance  from  the  mother.  They  are 
about  five  inches  long  when  they  break  from  the  shell, 
.  and  grow  with  extreme  rapidity.  J.  H.  C. 


Men  should  consider,  that  the  more  they  enjoy,  tliey  are 
accountable  for  so  much  the  more ;  and  as  they  are  capable 
of  doing  the  more  good,  so  by  neglecting  these  opportu- 
nities, tiiey  expose  tliemselves  to  the  greater  punishments. 

CONVBEARE. 


I  ON  WINTER. 

A  "  driving  snoMj-storra"  rages.     The  weather,  too,  13 
intensely   cold.      It   is   Winter,    indeed,    "  reigning 
tremendous  o'er  the  conquered  year,"  and  reminding 
the  fortunate  that  even  in  a  prosperous  city,  there 
are  indigence,  destitution,  even  houseless  misery,   to 
be  found  and  relieved.     The  true  spirit  of  benevo- 
lence is  most  active,. when  its  exertions  can  be  most 
efficacious.     In  looking  forth  we  may  shudder  when 
■we  reflect   how  many  must  sufcr  all   the  fury  and 
bleakness  of  the  day, — how  many  experience  severe 
privation  and  loss,   from  inability  to  face  its  terrors 
—  and  what  the  dangers  and  the  trials  of  those  wlio 
approach   or  navigate  our    coasts,  on  a  "tempest- 
troubled  deep,"  with  icy  cordage  and  a  hurricane  of 
slcct.      The    bark    now   struggles    against   all    the 
elements, — against  winds,  waves,  snows,  and  rocks. 
Miss  Landon  has  been  particularly  happy  in  describing 

some  of  the  fearful  traits  of  a  destructive  gale  : 

It  pauses  to  gather  its  fearful  breath, 

And  lifts  up  its  voice  like  the  angel  of  death ; 

And  tlie  billows  leap  up  ■when  the  summons  tliey  hear, 

And  the  ship  flies  away  aa  if  winged  with  fear. 

Aud  the  uncouth  creatures  tliat  dwell  in  the  deep, 

Start  up  at  the  sound  from  their  floating  sleep, 

Aud  career  tliroughthe  water,  like  cloud*  tlu-oujjU  thcniglit, 

To  Bharo  in  the  tumult,  their  joy  and  delight  t 

And  wlien  tho  moon  rises,  tlie  ship  is  uo  uioro. 

Its  joys  and  its  soitows  are  vanished  aud  o'er. 

And  tlie  fierce  storm  tliat  slew  it  has  faded  away, 

Like  tho  dark  dream  tliat  flies  from  the  light  of  the  day. 

Such  an  aspect  of  the  skies  and  earth  as  we  wit- 
ness, invites  the  domestic  circle,  moreover,  to  double 
cordiality  of  intercourse  and  joint  thankfulness  to 
Providence  for  comparative  security  and  comfort. 
Another  contemporary  poet  has  beautifully  said  : — 

Though  bomidless  snows  the  withered  heath  dofonn, 

And  the  dim  sun  scarce  wunders  through  the  storm  ; 

Yet  shall  the  smile  of  soeiiil  love  repay 

With  mental  light  the  melancholy  day. 

It  is  a  season  to  think  of  promoting  not  merely  the 
general  welfare  of  those  around  us,  but  their  particular 
aud  detailed  happiness ;  to  resolve  fondly  and  fixedly 
to  let  all  harsh  sentiments,  unkind  purposes,  and 
angry  phrases  die  within  us,  as  the  murmurs  do  in 
the  sea-shells.  Feeling  ;  looks  ;  speech  ;  motion  ; 
are  all  to  be  strictly  guarded,  lest  they  express  that 
which  tends  to  produce  an  atmosphere  near  the  very 
fire-side  almost  as  chilling  and  withering  as  the  air 
without,  and  to  leave  impressions  or  traces  which  can 
never  be  effaced  like  those  of  external  nature. 

When  death  strikes  at  home — when  a  relati\'e  or 
companion  goes  to  the  tomb, — nothing  consoles  the 
survivor  so  much,  as  the  recollection  of  a  constant 
kindliness  of  deed,  and  word,  and  manner, — an  inva- 
riable restraint  of  temper  and  self-love,  towards  the 
deceased.  Self-reproach  may  be  the  worst  and  most 
durable  source  of  regret  and  sorrow,  even  when  much 
affection  has  been  entertained  and  duty  generally 
performed.  Washington  Irving  has  illustrated  this 
truth, — too  often  and  widely  neglected, — with  exqui- 
site pathos  in  one  of  his  tales.  He  tells  that  memory 
will  be  more  fresh  and .  importunate,  when  the  near 
and  tender  ties  of  life  have  been  broken,  in  recalling 
to  the  mourner  the  merits  which  may  not  have  been 
duly  and  steadily  appreciated, — the  perverseness,  the 
injustice,  the  severity  shown, — the  sallies  of  anger  or 
ill-humour, — than  the  main  regard,  and  the  benevo- 
lent intentions  cherished,  or  the  good  offices  done  at 
intervals  of  happy  sunshine,  or  in  the  absence  of 
every  provocative  to  umbrage  or  spleen. 

Winter  and  Charity. — Public  calls  are  made 
upon  the  charity  of  those  who  can  afford  alms  to  our 
own   suffering   poor;    to  the   necessitous  who   live 
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within  our  comrnnnity,  who  "  bow  before  the  same 
altars,"  minister  to  our  many  wants,  and  are  imme- 
diately thrown  on  our  bounty  by  Divine   Providence. 
This  is  no  appeal  to  vanity — no  imposition  on  credu- 
lity— but  a  claim   upon  an  unquestionable   duty,  an 
incitement    to    unequivocal   beneficence — a    channel 
opened  to  our  hearts  for  the  tears  of  the  destitute 
widow,  the  cries  of  the  famishing  orphan,  the  groans 
of  honest  industry,  wholly  abortive  in  its  attempts,  or 
piteously  deficient  in  its  gains.     Assistance  is  invoked 
against  the  unusual  inclemency  of  the  season,  for 
which  no  humble  labourer  could  be  fully  prepared ;  in 
behalf  of  wretchedness  that  does  not  stalk  abroad  or 
raise   an  importunate   lament,  but  shrinks  forlorn  in 
the  hovel  or  the  chamber,  from  the  public  glance  ; 
cowers  in   sad  silence  over  the  last  embers  on  the 
hearth  ;   and   hails  succour,  when  it  comes,  with  the 
blush  of  decent  pride,  and  the  gratitude  of  dimdent 
merit. 

There  is  much  of  this  species  of  truly  compas- 
sionable  and  severe  distress,  which  may  be  discovered 
with7)ut  extraordinary  pains,   and  assuaged  without 
heavy  disbursements ;  and  the  mitigation  of  which 
will  open — as   the  poet  says  of  charity  in  general — 
"  a  little  heaven"  in  the  breast  of  each  rehever  and  each 
sufferer  relieved.     We  recognise   a  special  efficiency, 
and  a  special  dignity,  in  the  concert  of  many  sym- 
pathetic hearts,  and  open  hands,  pouring  as  it  were 
a  tide  of  comparative  happiness  within   their  own 
proximate  and  proper  sphere  of  action.     Its  generous 
enthusiasm  is  not  vainly  romantic ;    its   operation  is 
palpably  sure  ;  it  is  an  exercise  of  the  social  obli- 
gations and  aflFections  which  is  followed  by  an  imme- 
diate harvest,  which,  while  it  refines  and  "strengthens 
the  municipal  or  local  spirit,  contributes  to  the  good 
of  the  whole  country  or  world,   upon  the  principle 
that  if  each  community  or  each  individual  were  to 
perform  duly  the  task  allotted  by  Providence  to  each, 
the  aggregate  of  prosperity  or  blessings,  the  sum  of 
success,  would  be   the   greater,  or  at  the  maximum. 
The  application  of  charity  has  been  well  compared  to 
the  division   of  labour  in  a  large  and  complicated 
system. 

The  severity  of  the  season  is  the  visitation  of 
God ;  and  it  seems  to  be  a  part  of  the  ordination  of 
the  hun>an  world,  as  he  has  constituted  things  in  his 
wisdom  and  goodness,  that  those  whom  he  has 
blessed  with  abundant  means  should  heal  in  part  the 
>  evils  which  he  allows  to  fall  on  others  ; — should 
serve  as  auxiliaries  and  ministers  of  his  ultimate 
mercies.  He  has  endowed  our  race  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  benevolence,  so  that  the  gratification  of  it 
reacts  most  pleasurably,  and  its  exercise  seems  indis- 
pensable for  the  e.vcellence  and  felicity  of  our  nature. 
One  great  purpose  of  society  is  to  furnish  oppor- 
tunities of  mutual  aid  and  support :  to  improve  those 
opportunities  is  to  strengthen  all  the  social  bonds,  to 
employ  and  heigliten  a  salutary,  genial  instinct,  to 
conform  to  the  original  temperament  of  the  moral 
frame. 

We  do  not  dwell  alone  upon  the  clear  and  positive 
injunctions  of  revealed  religion,  and  the  lessons  of 
Divine  example  in  this  respect; — charity  is  a  tenet 
likewise  of  natural  theology,  as  it  is  of  the  more 
general  philosophy  of  man  ; — the  movements  and 
relations  of  liberal  and  grateful  sympathy,  are 
primary  properties,  which  refine  and  expand  witii  the 
progress  of  reason  and  civilization.  The  philosophical 
poet,  Akenside,  in  the  second  book  of  the  Pleasures 
of  the  Imagination,  has  splendidly  discussed  the  pain 
and  pleasure  incident  to  compassion. 

Malevolence  too  often  mars  the  bounties  of  Heaven 
and  the  intentions  of  human  wisdom  :  Divine  dispen- 
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sations  of  good  are  frustrated  or  abridged  by  man's 
folly  and  passion.     This  would  seem  to  be  the  his- 
tory of  all  human   affairs.     Let  us  think,  now,  only 
of  alleviating  the  effects  of  a  sad  vicissitude— of 'tern- 
pering  for  ourselves  what  may  be  relatively  dark  and 
precarious.     The  truly  Christian  and  pious  can  have 
no  dilficulty  in  this  work.     With  regard  to  them- 
selves, their  content  and  security  are  uniform  : 
Religion  !  Providence  !  an  after-state  ! 
Here  ie  firm  footing !  here  is  solid  rock  ! 
This  can  snpport  us  !  all  is  sea  besides. 
Sinks  under  lis,  bestorins,  and  then  devours. 
His  band  tlie  good  man  ft^stens  on  tlie  skies, 
And  bids  earth  roll,  uor  feels  her  idle  whirl. 
Young,    one    of    the    great    moral    instructors 
among  the  poets,  has  given  no  truer   lesson  than 
this  ;  none  which  the  possessors  of  rank,  power,  or 
wealth,  have  had  more  occasion  to  feel.      He  has 
expressed  also,  the  peculiar  inspirations  of  this  season 

— or  what   should   be   such— charitable  sympathy 

mutual  good-will— preference  of  mild   and  generous 
emotions  to  the  gratification  of  any  of  the  impulses 
of  selfish  cupidity  and  fear.     The  Gospel  breathes  or 
enjoins  that  humanity  be  made  the  minister  of  mer- 
ciful Providence;  that  wealth  in  the  gross,  and  hoarded, 
is  disgrace  and  death— but  when  diffused,  honour  and 
life— when   well -dispersed,   "incense    to  the    skies." 
To  be  Christians,  the  creditor  must  now  be  doubly 
libera]  with  his  debtor ;   the  friend,  more  free  in  his 
aid  ;   the  charitable,  more  ready  and  expansive  in  the 
distribution  of  their  means.     The  poor  are  suddenly 
multiplied,  and  the  pinches  of  indigence  aggravated ; 
— numbers  of  worthy  persons   are  reduced  to  severe 
and  unexpected  straits  ;— every  increase  of  these  evils 
threatens  all  others  with  some  serious  disadvantage  or 
loss.     General  forbearance,  then,  on  the   part  of  the 
more    prosperous;     some    voluntary   privations    or 
sacrifices;  a  concert  of  pubhc-spirited  and  philan- 
thropic efforts  ;  the  renunciation  of  mere  prejudices 
and  party-ties  ; — these  are  the  true  expedients  of  relief 
and  the  duties  of  this  critical  juncture.     Let  self-love 
be  pushed  or  yielded  to  social— a  considerate  mood 
prevail  wherever  and  in  whatever  form  claims  shall 
be  made.     When  pleas  for  indulgence  or  succour  are 
real — when  they  have  been  rendered  necessary  by 
abrupt  embarrassment  and  misfortune — when  lenity 
or  generosity  may  avert  ulterior  loss,  or  final  ruin — 
no  good  and  wise  man  will  hesitate  to  compli/  with  the 
times. 

In  regard  to  individual  and  family  comfort,  there 
is  an  infallible  rule  :— resolutely  to  smooth  the  brow  ; 
to  reject  sombre  ideas  and  anticipations  ;  to  allow  all 
amusement  and  indulgence  that  is  compatible  with 
duty  and  prudence.  It  is  well,  not  merely  to  kindle 
the  fire  in  the  hearth,  and  defeat  the  inclemencies  and 
glooms  of  the  external  sky,  but  to  make  the  heart 
and  countenance  glow  and  brighten  until  the  cast  of 
thought  loses  all  paleness  and  wrinkle.  A  certain 
degree  of  relaxation  in  a  particular  season  and  for  a 
given  time,  may  be  salutary  for  the  whole  moral 
being. — Walsh. 


ViRTUB  is  the  queen  of  labourers :  opinion  the  mistress  of 
fools:  vanity  the  pride  of  nature;  and  contention  the 
overthrow  of  families. 

Virtue  ia  not  obtained  in  seeking  strange  countries,  but 
mcndin;;  old  errors. 

Pytha<,'oras  compares  virtue  to  the  letter  Y,  which  is 
small  at  the  foot,  and  broad  at  the  head ;  meaning,  that 
to  attain  virtue  j»  very  painful,  but  its  possession  very 
pleasant. 

Real  virtue  may  always  continue  unarmed :  it  is  its 
own  sufficient  guard  ;  for  if  it  Oe  real^  it  hath  such  an 
indomitable  awe  and  reverence  in  its  appearance,  as  will 
always  effectually  daunt  the  dastard  front  of  vice. — ?. 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 
No.  II. 
Wind  Instruments. 
Mankind,  by  the  invention  of  the  trumpet,  having 
discovered  the  property  possessed   by  a  hollow  tube 
of  producing  a  certain  sound  ;  would  naturally  soon 
discover,  that  the  note  varied  according  to  the  length 
and  capacity  of  that  tube.     We  may  suppose  that 
some  idea  of  combining  these  various  notes  so  as  to 
produce  a  tune,  would  soon  arise ;  but,  let  the  number 
of  notes   employed   be  many  or  few,  one  performer 
would  be  required  to  produce  each  distinct  sound, 
which  would  be  a  manifest  waste  of  time.     A  com- 

bination  of  a  scries  of  tubes,  in 

such  a  maimer  as  to  enable  one 
performer  to  use  them,  if  not  at 
the  same  moment,  at  least  in  rapid 
succession,  would  next  occur,  and 
this  most  likely  caused  the  inven- 
tion of  the  Pan,  or  Pandean  pipes ; 
these  were  generally,  as  they  are 
at  present,  formed  of  reeds,  but 
the  speeijnen  of  an  ancient  Roman 
instrument  of  this  description, 
fig.  1,  appears  to  have  been  made 
of  oblong  square  tubes. 

But  a  much  greater  improvement  soon  took  place'; 
it  was  discovered  that  one  tube  would  answer  the 
purpose  of  many,  by  boring  holes  in  the  course  of  its 
length,  as  in  the  flageolet,  and  producing  various 
musical  notes  by  stopping  with  the  fingers  certain  of 
these  holes.     Figs.  2  and   3  are  specimens  of  simple 


Fig.  1. 
Ancient  P.-iu  Pipes. 


Fiijs.  2  and  3.     Romim  Pipes. 


Roman  pipes  of  this  description.     Fig.  4  represents  a 
double  pipe  of  the  same  nation,  thus  increasing  the 


power  of  the  performer.  In  some  ancient  sculptures 
we  find  representations  of  pipes  of  this  description, 
in  which  a  number  of  pipes  are  employed,  but  in 
most  instances  these  would  require  a  greater  expen- 
diture of  breath  than  would  be  at  the  command  of 
the  musician.     Fig.  5  is  a  modem  Russian  pipe. 


Mo(leru,Uus6i:iB  lip 

This  necessity  would  lead  to  the  invention  of  the 

bagpipes.  Fig.  6  is 
one  of  the  earliest 
forms  of  this  instru- 
ment; the  skin  of  an 
animal,  sewn  up  so  as 
to  contain  the  air,  ap- 
pears to  have  been 
employed.  The  next 
engraving,  fig.  7,  re- 
presents an  instru- 
Fig.  6.   Ancient  Uagpiiw.  ment  of  this  descrip- 


tion, in  which  the  bagpipes  and  the  pan-pipes  are 
combined.  In  this  case  it  is  not  quite  clear  in 
what  manner  the  instrument  was  used;  perhaps 
the  stream  of  air,  forced  through  the  whole  of  the 
pipes  at  once,  produced  a   sound  somewhat  like  a 


Fig.  7-     Ancioiit  Bjigpipos. 

musical  chord,  and  answered  the  same  purpose  as  the 
drone  in  the  modern  bagpipes,  thus  leaving  the  two 
hands  at  liberty  to  regulate  the  notes  produced  by 
the  short  pipes.  The  engraving  is  after  a  medal  of 
the  time  of  Nero. 

The  Chinese,  who  are  extremely  minute  and 
fanciful  in  all  their  systems,  have  divided  all  sounds 
into  eight  species,  each  of  which,  they  say,  can  be 
produced  from  a  certain  substance  only,  from  which 
substance  the  kind  of  sound  takes  its  name, — as 
the  sound  of  metal,  produced  by  a  bell ;  of  stone, 
from  pieces  of  sonorous  rock,  struck  with  a  stick ;  of 
silk,  from  strings  of  that  material  stretched  over  a 
sounding-board,  and  played  on  with  the  fingers  like 
the  chords  of  a  lute :  of  iamioo,used  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  our  pan-pipes ;  of  a  calabash,  produced  by  the  sin- 
gular instrument  figured  below ;  of  baked  earthenware, 
struck  like  the  stone;  of  the  skin  of  animals,  as  iu 
the  drum;  and  of  wood;  a  curious  instrument  to  re- 
present this  sound  is  in  the  form  of  a  great  wooden 
chest,  with  a  crouching  tiger  on  the  top ;  on  the  back 
of  the  tiger  are  what  are  intended  for  twenty-five 
hairs,  but  more  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw;  these  hooks 
arc  struck  with  a  small  stick  to  produce  the  required 
sound. 

The  Cheng,  the  instrument  that 
produces  the  sound  of  the  cala- 
bash, displays  considerable  inge- 
nuity. Formerly  a  calabash,  a 
species  of  gourd,  was  employed 
to  make  the  cheng ;  it  was  dried, 
and  the  upper  part  being  cut  off, 
its  place  was  supplied  by  a  flat 
piece  of  wood,  bored  with  as 
many  holes  as  it  was  intended 
there  should  be  tubes,  the  num- 
ber of  these  varying,  being  24, 
19,  or  13.  The  tubes  arc  formed 
of  bamboo,  and  close  to  the  in- 
sertion of  each  into  the  calabash 
th*e  is  a  small  hole.  Fig.  a, 
by  the  side  of  the  instrument, 
showing  the  lower  part  of  one 
of  the  tubes,  explains  this  better. 
That  portion  which  is  inserted 
into  the  calabash  is  cut  smaller, 
having  a  shoulder  to  prevent 
its  entering  too  far ;  the  lower 
orifice  is  plugged  up  with  wood, 
and  a  small  hole  is  bored,  so 
as  to  enter  the  hollow  of  the 
cane  at  its  lower  end,  above  the 
shoulder  ;  below  this,  and  near 
the  lowest  extremity,  a  tongue  of 
thin  metal  or  hard  wood  is  fixed,    _,,    „^ 

.^,      .,  ,    e  rri         The  Cheng,  or  Chmete 

With  the  upper  end  tree.      The         Mouiu-oigon,- 
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mouth-piece  of  the  cheng  is  in  the  form  of  a  goose's 
neck,  and  arises  fiom  the  body  of  the  calabash  ; 
through  this  the  breath  is  forced,  and  the  sounds 
are  produced  by  stopping  with  the  fingers  any  of 
the  small  holes  at  the  foot  of  each  tube. 

Most  of  our  modern  wind-instruments  are  but 
improvements  on  the  ancient  inventions ;  but  we  can- 
not well  close  this  paper  without  a  short  account  of 
the  progress  of  the  most  splendid  of  all  instruments 
of  this  kind,  namely,  the  Church  Organ. 

The  earliest  notice  we  have  of  an  instrument 
called  an  Organ  is  in  a  very  ancient  Greek  author, 
Atheuccus,  who  says  it  was  invented  in  the  time  of 
the  second  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  by  Ctesibius,  a  native 
of  Alexandria,  and  by  profession  a  barber,  or  rather 
that  it  was  improved  by  him ;  for  "  Plato  gave 
the  first  idea,  by  inventing  a  water- clock,  clepsydra, 
wliich  played  upon  flutes  the  hours  of  the  night,  at 
a  time  when  they  could  not  be  seen  on  the  index." 

In  the  collection  of  antiquities  bequeathed  by 
Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  to  the  Vatican,  there 
is  a  large  and  beautiful  medallion  of  Valentinian,  on 
the  reverse  of  which  is  re])resented  an  Hydraulic 
Organ,  with  two  men,  one  on  the  right  and  one  on 
the  left,  who  seem  to  pump  the  water  which  plays 
it,  and  to  listen  to  its  sounds.  It  has  only  eight 
pipes,  placed  on  a  round  pedestal,  and  as  no  keys  or 
performers  are  visible,  it  is  probable  it  was  played  on 
by  mechanism. 

The  first  Organ  that  was  seen  in  Europe  is  believed 
to  have  been  sent  to  France  from  Constantinople  in 
7C>7 ,  as  a  present  from  the  Emperor  to  King  Pepin. 
It  is  uncertain  at  what  date  Organs  were  first  used  in 
churches,  but  it  seems  certain,  that  they  were  com- 
mon in  Europe  in  the  tenth  century. 


As  daily  experience  makes  it  evident,  that  misfortunes  are 
unavoidably  incident  to  human  life,  that  calamity  will 
neither  be  repelled  by  fortitude,  nor  escaped  by  Hitilil ; 
neither  awed  by  greatness,  nor  eluded  by  obscurity  ;  philo- 
sophers have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  us  to  that  condition 
which  they  cannot  teach  us  to  merit,  by  persuading  us  that 
most  of  our  evils  are  made  atllictive  only  by  ignorance  or 
jierverseness,  and  that  nature  has  annexed  to  every  vicis- 
situde of  external  circumstances  some  advantage  sufficient 
to  over-balance  all  its  inconveniences. liambler. 


How  can  any  person  have  faith  to  believe  that  all  the 
wonderful  things  of  this  world  were  made  by  chance, — and 
yet  stagger  al  so  plain,  and  easy  a  ])roposition,  as  that  they 
must  be  made  by  some  intelligent  being  ! Gilpin. 


Such  facetiousncss  is  not  unreasonable  or  unlawful,  which 
ministereth  harmless  divertisement  and  delight  to  con- 
versation ;  harmless,  I  say,  that  is,  not  intrenching  upon 
piety,  nor  infringing  charity  or  justice,  nor  disturbing 
peace.  For  Christianity  is  not  so  tetrical,  so  harsh,  so 
envious,  as  to  bar  us  continually  from  innocent,  much  less 
from  wholesome  and  useful  pleasure,  such  as  human  life 
doth  need  or  require.  And  if  jocular  discourse  may  serve 
to  good  purposes  of  this  kind  ;  if  it  may  be  apt  to  raise  our 
drooping  spirits,  to  allay  our  irksome  cares,  to  whet  our 
blunted  industry,  to  recreate  our  minds,  being  tired  and 
cloyed  with  graver  occupations ;  if  it  may  breed  alacrity, 
or  maintain  good  humour  among  us  ;  if  it  may  conduce  to 
sweeten  conversation  and  endear  society,  then  it  is  not  in- 
convenient or  unprofitable.  If  for  these  ends  we  may  use 
other  recreations,  employing  on  them  our  ears  and  eyes,  our 
hands  and  feet,  our  other  instruments  of  sense  and  motion, 
why  may  we  not  so  well  accommodate  our  organs  of  speech 
and  interior  sense  ?  Why  should  those  games  which  excite 
our  wit  and  fancies  be  less  reasonable,  since  they  are  per- 
formed in  a  manly  way,  and  have  in  them  a  smack  of  rea- 
son ;  seeing,  also,  they  may  be  so  managed  as  not  only  to 
divert  and  please,  but  to  improve  and  profit  the  mind, 
rousing  and  quickening  it,  yea,  sometimes  enlightening 
and  instructing  it,  by  good  sense,  conveyed  in  jocular  ex- 
piouioD. — Barrow, 


A    CHAUADE. 

raoNOUNCED  as  one  letter,  and  written  with  three 

Two  letters  there  are,  and  two  only  in  me. 

I  am  double,  am  single,  am  black,  blue,  and  gray, 

I  am  read  from  both  ends,  and  the  same  either  way. 

I  am  restless  and  wandering,  steady  and  fixed, 

And  you  know  not  one  hour  what  I  may  be  the  next. 

I  melt  and  I  kindle,  beseech  and  defy, 

I  am  watery  and  moist,  I  am  fiery  and  dry. 

I  am  scornful  and  scowling,  compassionate,  meek, 

I  am  light,  I  am  dark,  I  am  strong,  I  am  weak. 

I  atn  sluggish  and  dead,  I  am  lively  and  bright, 

I  am  sharp,  I  am  flat,  I  am  left,  I  am  right. 

I  am  piercing  and  clear,  I  am  heavy  and  dull. 

Expressive  and  languid,  contracted  and  full. 

I  am  Ciu-eless  and  vacant,  I  search,  and  I  pry. 

And  judge,  and  decide,  and  examine,  and  try. 

I'm  a  globe,  and  a  mirror,  a  window,  a  door. 

An  index,  an  organ,  and  fifty  things  more. 

I  belong  to  all  animals  inider  the  sun. 

And  to  those  which  were  long  iniderstood  to  have  none. 

By  some  I  am  said  to  exist  in  the  mind, 

And  am  found  in  potatoes,  and  needles,  and  wind. 

Three  jackets  I  own,  of  glass,  water,  and  horn. 

And  I  wore  them  all  three  on  the  day  I  wa.s  born. 

I  am  covered  quite  snug,  have  a  lid  and  a  fringe, 

Yet  I  move  every  way  on  invisible  hinge. 

A  pupil  I  have,  a  most  whimsical  wight, 

Who  is  little  by  day,  and  grows  big  in  the  night, 

AVliom  I  cherish  with  care  as  a  part  of  myseltj 

For  in  truth  I  depend  on  this  delicate  olf. 

Who  collects  all  my  food,  and  with  wonderful  luiack, 

Throws  it  into  a  net  wliich  I  keep  at  my  back; 

And,  thoHgli  heels  over  head  it  arrives,  in  a  trice 

It  is  sent  up  to  table  all  proper  and  nice. 

I  am  spoken  of  somotimes  aa  if  I  were  glass. 

But  then  it  is  false,  and  the  trick  will  not  pass. 

A  blow  makes  me  run  though  I  have  not  a  liudj ; 

Though  I  neither  have  fins,  nor  a  bladder,  I  swim. 

Like  many  inoie  couples,  my  partner  and  I, 

At  times  will  look  cross  at  each  other,  and  shy ; 

Yet  still,  though  we  dift'er  in  what  we're  about. 

One  will  do  all  the  work  when  the  other  is  out. 

I  am  least  apt  to  cry,  as  they  always  remark, 

W^licn  trimmed  with  good  lashes,  or  kept  in  the  dark. 

Should  I  fret  and  be  heated  they  put  me  to  bed, 

And  leave  me  to  cool  upon  water  and  bread. 

But  if  haidened  I  grow  they  make  use  of  the  knife. 

Lest  an  obstinate  humour  endanger  my  life. 

Or  you  may,  though  the  treatment  appears  to  be  r«ngh, 

Run  a  spit  through  my  side,  and  with  safety  enough. 

Like  boys  who  aie  fond  of  the  fruit  and  their  play, 

I  am  seen  with  my  ball  and  my  apple  all  day. 

My  belt  is  a  rainbow,  I  reel  and  I  dance ; 

I  am  said  to  retire,  though  I  never  advancC. 

I  am  read  by  physicians  as  one  of  their  books. 

And  am  used  by  the  ladies  to  fasten  their  hooks. 

Jly  language  is  plain,  though  it  cinnot  be  heard, 

Aiul  I  speak  without  ever  jirououncing  a  word. 

Some  call  me  a  diamond ;  some  say  I  am  jet ; 

Othere  talk  of  my  water,  or  how  I  am  set. 

I'm  a  borough  in  England,  in  Scotland  a  stream. 

And  an  isle  of  the  sea  in  the  Irishman's  dream. 

The  earth  without  me  would  no  loveliness  wear, 

And  Sim,  moon,  and  stai-s,  at  my  wish  disappear; 

Yet  so  frail  is  my  tenure,  so  brittle  my  joy. 

That  a  speck  gives  me  pain,  and  a  drop  can  destroy. 


If  you  should  happen  to  meet  with  an  accident  at  table, 
endeavour  to  preserve  your  composure,  and  do  not  aild  to 
the  discomfort  you  have  created,  by  making  au  unnecessary 
fuss  about  it.  The  easier  such  things  are  passed  over,  the 
better.  I  remember  hearing  it  tohl  of  a  very  accomplished 
gentleman,  that  when  carving  a  tough  goose,  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  send  it  entirely  out  of  the  dish,  and  into  the 
lap  of  the  lady  next  to  him ;  on  which  he  very  coolly 
looked  her  full  in  the  face,  and  with  admirable  gravity  and 
calmness,  said,  "  Ma'am,  I  will  thank  you  for  that  goose." 
In  a  case  like  this,  a  person  must  necessarily  suffer  so 
much,  and  be  such  an  object  of  compassion  to  the  com- 
pany, that  the  kindest  thing  he  could  do,  was  to  appear  as 
unmoved  as  possible.  This  manner  of  bearing  such  a 
mortifying  accident  gained  bini  more  credit,  than  he  lost 
by  his  awkward  carving. — The  Young  Lacli/'s  I'riend 
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THE   POPULAR   SUPERSTITIONS,  LEGENDS, 
AND  FICTIONS,  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

II. 

MYTHOLOGY  OF  THE  NURSERY. 
Delusions    or    the    Nursery.  —  Peknicious    consk- 

QUKXCKS   OF  EXCITING   FeAR. — TERROR  THE    CAUSE  OF 
DISTURBED      SlEEP,     CONVULSIONS,     AND     DreAIIS. — 

Stories  which    have    their   origin    in    Popular 

Fictions. 

Our  mothers'  maids,  says  old  Reginald  Scott, 
have  so  frayed  us  with  bul-beggars,  spirits,  witches,  ur- 
chins, elves,  hags,  fairies,  satyrs,  Pans,  Fauns,  sirens,  Kit 
with  the  canstick,  tritons,  centaurs,  dwarfs,  giants,  imps, 
calcars,  conjurors,  nymphs,  changelings,  incubus,  Robin 
Goodf'ellows,  tlie  spoon,  tlie  mare,  the  man  in  the  oak,  the 
hehvain,  tlio  firc-drakc,  the  Puckle,  Tom  Thumb,  hobgoblin, 
Tom  Tumbler,  Boneless,  and  other  such  things,  that  we  are 
afraid  of  our  own  shadows :  insomuch  that  some  never  fear 
the  devil  but  in  a  dark  night ;  and  then  a  polled  sheep  is 
a  perilous  beast,  and  many  times  is  taken  for  our  fathers 
soul,  especially  in  a  churchyard,  where  a  right  hardy  man 
heretofore  scant  durst  pass  by  night,  but  his  hair  would 
stand  upright. 

It  was  a  very  common  practice  in  former  times, 
not  entirely  exploded  in  the  present  enlightened  age, 
to  induce  children  to  be  good  and  obedient,  by  operating 
upon  their  fears ;  for  in  children,  from  their  natural 
helplessness,  fear  is  the  strongest  passion.  Parents 
worked  upon  this  by  the  terrors  of  discipline,  and 
presented  the  rod  as  the  argument  in  favour  of  im- 
plicit submission.  But  nurses,  and  the  "good  woman," 
as  they  were  called,  went  another  way  to  work. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  chastise  children,  and 
therefore  they  operated  upon  the  fears  of  the  little 
one  by  other  suljjects  of  a  no-less  terrific  kind.  There 
was  either  some  frightful  old  man,  as  "  old  Poby,"  or 
decrepit  old  woman,  "  Mother  Bunch,"  for  instance, 
to  whom  tlie  children  would  be  given,  if  they  did  not 
cease  their  crying,  and  do  as  they  were  bidden. 

About  bed-time,  in  particular,  when  it  is  well 
known  children  are  generally  refractory,  stories  were 
told  of  spirits,  ghosts,  hobgoblins,  and  other  terrific 
non-entities,  by  means  of  which,  although  the  little 
ones  wotild  not  go  to  bed  without  being  accompanied 
by  their,  nurses,  they  went  very  quietly  with  them. 
This  system  continued  for  many  years  in  this  country, 
and  still  exists  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  it  was  found 
by  experience*to  be  inconsistent  with  right  reason, 
and  productive  of  bad  consequences.  It  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  to  frighten  was  not  to  convince,  and  that 
a  continuation  of  such  alarms  and  fears  had  an  im- 
proper and  relaxing  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  child. 
Even  grown  persons  have  asserted  that  they  have 
never  so  far  overcome  the  effects  of  this  erroneous 
discipline,  as  to  be  able  to  go  much  into  dark  rooms, 
or  sleep  without  a  light.  Good  sense  at  length 
interposed  J  and  the  whole  agency  of  ghosts  and 
goblins  was  pretty  generally  discharged ;  and  in  most 
families  of  the  present  day,  servants  are  expressly 
interdicted  from  telling  old  legendary  stories  about 
spirits,  spectres,  witches,  and  fairies,  in  the  presence 
of  the  children. 

It  would  prove  a  useful  task  to  enumerate  the 
various  sorts  of  deception  which  it  is  the  custom  of 
ordinary  education  successively  to  impose  upon  its 
subjects.  The  practice  of  such  means  is  one  of  those 
vices  in  teaching  "the  young  idea  how  to  shoot," 
that  is  most  early  introduced  into  the  treatment  of 
youth.  If  the  nurse  find  a  diiliculty  in  persuading 
her  charge  to  go  to  sleep,  she  will  pretend  to  go  to 
sleep  along  with  it.  If  the  parent  wish  his  youngest 
son  to  go  to  bed  before  his  brothers,  he  will  order 
the  elder  ones  up  stairs,  with  permission  to  return  as 
Booa  as  they  can  do  H  unobserved.    If  the  mother  is 


going  out  for  a  walk,  or  to  pay  a  visit,  she  will  order 
the  child,  upon  some  pretended  occasion,  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  house,  till  she  has  made  her  escape. 

It  is  a  deception  too  gross  (says  a  modern  author,  whose 
philosophical  and  sentimental  writings  have  been  much  ad- 
mired,) to  bo  insisted  on,  to  threaten  children  with  pre- 
tended punishments, — that  you  will  cut  off  their  ears  ;  that 
you  will  put  them  into  the  well;  that  you  will  give  them  to 
the  "old  man;"  that  there  is  somebody  coming  down  the 
chimney  to  take  them  away. 

Terror,  or  the  dread  of  an  evil  surprising  us  before 
we  are  able  to  avert  it,  is  of  all  passions  the  most 
destructive,  and  the  most  difficult  to  be  avoided,  be- 
cause its  operation  is  unforeseen  and  instantaneous. 
To  shun,  therefore,  all  occasions  that  may  produce 
it,  either  in  young  or  old,  is  perhaps  the  only  remedy. 
Persons  who  are  feeble,  and  possessed  of  much  sen- 
sibility, are  most  subject  to  terror,  and  likewise  most 
affected  by  it.  Its  eifects  are, — a  sudden  and  violent 
contraction  of  almost  every  muscle  that  serves  to 
perform  the  voluntary  motions.  It  may  further  oc- 
casion disease  of  the  heart,  inflammation  of  the 
external  parts  of  the  body,  spasms  and  swoons ;  at 
the  same  time,  it  may  arrest  salutary  evacuations, 
particularly  perspiration,  and  the  like ;  to  the  great 
detriment  of  health,  and  danger  of  life.  Palpi- 
tation of  the  heart,  trembling  of  the  limbs,  and  in 
a  more  violent  degree,  convulsions  and  epileptic  fits, 
or  a  goceral  catalepsy,  and  sudden  death,  are  the 
subsequent  effects  of  terror,  which  quickly  compels 
the  blood  to  retreat  from  the  skin  to  the  internal 
parts  ;  hence  it  forcibly  checks  the  circulation  of  the 
fluids.  Terror  has  been  known  suddenly  to  turn 
the  hair  gray ;  and  this  inattentive  and  very  repre- 
hensible mode  of  educating  children,  often  lays  the 
foundation  of  some  infirmity,  which  it  is  dilhcult, 
if  at  all,  to  eradicate  in  after-years.  It  is  the  cause 
of  frightful  dreams,  and  convulsions  in  children,  in 
whom  the  nervous  system  is  very  easily  affected,  and 
consequently  their  predisposition  greater  to  these 
attacks,  from  the  considerable  capacity  of  their  brain 
with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  life. 

Of  a  different  character  from  the  preceding  are 
those  little  stories  of  the  nursery  with  which  the 
rising  generation  in  their  infant  years  are  amused. 
Since  our  boyish  days,  however,  the  literature  of  the 
nursery  has  sustained  a  mighty  alteration.  Even 
nurse  herself  has  become  strongly  fastidious  in  her 
taste,  and  the  books  which  please  her  are  far  different 
from  those  over  which  she  used  to  pore  when,  with 
"  spectacles  on  nose,"  she  taught  our  infant  lips  to 
lisp  the  first  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Scarcely  any 
of  the  chap-books  which  were  sold  to  the  country- 
people  at  fairs  and  markets,  have  been  able  to  main- 
tain their  ancient  popularity ;  and  we  have  almost 
witnessed  the  extinction  of  this  branch  of  our 
national  literature. 

Those  old  stories,  however,  which  have  their  origin 
iu  popular  fictions  transmitted  to  us  from  the  earliest 
times  have  a  very  diffei-ent  tendency  to  that  of  the 
trashy  modem  novels,  by  which  they  have,  in  some 
respects,  been  superseded.  On  this  subject  a  distin- 
guished authority  observes  that 

Physiologists  investigate  the  laws  of  animated  life  in  ani- 
malculas  swimming  in  the  rain-drop;  the  botanist  ascends 
from  mosses  and  lichens  to  the  oak  and  palm ;  the  man 
of  letters  should  not  disdain  the  chap-book,  or  the  nursery 
story.  Humble  as  these  efforts  of  the  human  intellect  may 
appear,  tliey  show  its  secret  workings,  its  mode  and  pro- 
gress, and  human  nature  must  be  studied  in  all  its  pro- 
ductions; 

and,  in  the  words  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  on  this  subject . 

A  work  of  great  interest  might  be  compiled  upon  the 
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»rigin  of  popular  fiction  and  the  transraission  of  similar 
lales  from  age  to  age  and  from  country  to  country.  The 
mythology  of  one  period  would  then  appear  to  pass  into 
ihe  romance  of  the  next  century,  and  that  into  the  nursery- 
tale  of  subsequent  ages. 

By  this  meaus  would  fiction  resolve  itself  into  its 
primitive  elements,  as  by  the  slow  and  unceasing 
action  of  the  rain  and  wind  the  solid  granite  is 
crumbled  into  sand.  The  creations  embodied  by  the 
vivid  imagination  of  man  in  the  childhood  of  his 
race,  incorporate  themselves  in  his  barbarous  mytho- 
logy; sanctity  is  given  to  his  day-dreams  by  the 
altar  of  the  idol;  and  they  acquire  a  deceitful  force 
from  the  genius  of  the  bard.  Blended  with  the  mortal 
hero,  the  aspect  of  the  god  gleams  through  the  vizor 
of  the  helmet,  or  adds  a  dignity  to  the  regal  crown; 
while  poetry  borrows  its  ornaments  from  the  lessons 
of  the  priest.  The  ancient  god  of  strength  of  the 
Teutons,  throned  in  his  starry  chariot,  the  Northern 
Wain,  invested  the  emperor  of  the  Franks  and  the 
paladins  who  surrounded  him  with  superhuman  might; 
and  the  same  constellation  darting  down  its  rays  upon 
the  head  of  the  long-lost  Arthur,  has  given  to  the 
monarch  of  the  Britons  the  veneration  which  once 
belonged  to  the  sou  of  "  Uthry  Bcndragon,"  "Thunder, 
the  supreme  leader,"  and  "  Eygyr,  the  generating 
power."  But  time  rolls  on  :  the  power  of  these  nuie 
mysteries  dies  away;  the  flocks  are  led  to  graze  within 
the  rocky  circle  of  the  giants;  even  the  bones  of  the 
warriors  moulder  into  dust;  the  lay  is  no  longer 
heard;  and  the  fable,  reduced  again  to  its  orignal 
simplicity  and  nudity,  becomes  the  fitting  source  of 
jjastime  to  the  untutored  peasant  and  the  listening 
child.  Hence  we  may  yet  trace  no  small  proportion 
of  mystic  and  romantic  lore  in  the  tales  which  gladden 
the  cottage  fire-side,  or,  century  after  century,  soothe 
the  infant  to  its  slumbers;  and  when  the  nursery- 
maid looks  for  her  sweetheart  in  the  bottom  of  the 
tea-cup,  she  is  little  aware  that  she  is  pretending  to 
exercise  the  very  same  art  to  which  the  Egyptians 
pretended  thousands  of  years  ago. 

Wc  must  not  now,  however,  allow  ourselves  to 
wander  from  the  realms  of  popular  fiction  to  the 
land  of  popular  superstition,  till  we  arrive  at  its 
proper  place,  although  there  is  so  much  dilliculty  in 
ascertaining  their  exact  boundaries,  that  forgiveness 
might  readily  be  obtained  for  the  digression.  The 
elvea  which  dance  on  the  wold  must  be  considered 
as  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  the  fairies  who  bless 
the  young  prince's  christening-cup ;  and  the  giant 
who  fills  up  the  portal  of  the  castle,  or  who  wields 
his  club  upon  the  roof  of  the  tower,  does  not  differ 
essentially  from  the  tall  black  man  who  carries  away 
the  naughty  boy,  and  terrifies  the  little  ruddy-checked 
maiden  on  the  maternal  bosom.  These  man-eaters 
were  generally  the  great  captains  of  the  times. 
"  Beware  of  tlie  Mclendo  !"  was  the  threat  of  the 
Moorish  mother  to  her  babe.  The  Moors  were  driven 
from  Andalusia  before  fear  and  hatred  had  distorted 
the  Castilian  knight  into  a  monster ;  but  Attila  the 
Hun,  the  mighty  monarch  of  the  book  of  heroes, 
dcf^eneratcd  into  a  blood-thirsty  ogre  amongst  the 
inhabitants  of  Gaul  who  had  smarted  under  his  ex- 
terminating sword. 

The  Welsh  have  their  Mabonogem,  or  "juvenile 
amusements,"  of  undoubted  authenticity  and  anti- 
quity. Some  of  them  are  extant  in  manuscript, 
others  live  only  in  the  traditions  of  the  common 
people*. 

•  A  translation  of  the  former  was  prepared  for  tlic  press  by  Mr. 
William  Owen,  to  wliom  Cymric  literattire  is  so  greatly  indel>ted, 
but  the  manuscript  was  unfortunately  lost  before  publication,  'these 
lales  possess  extraordinary  singularity  and  interest,  and  a  complete 
coUectioD  of  tbcm  ia  tbe  original  tattguage  is  still  a  desideratum  in 


The  popular  fiction  of  the  Celts  is  lively  in  its 
poetical  imagery.  Amongst  the  nations  where  the 
blood  of  the  Teutons  yet  predominates,  popular  fiction 
is  equally  poetical  in  its  cast.  Not  so  in  the  happier 
climes  of  the  south  of  Europe,  where  the  Italian 
gives  a  zest  to  his  popular  narratives  by  buffoonery 
or  ribaldry,  A  considerable  portion  of  the  fairy 
tales  contained  in  the  Italian  Entertainment  for  tha 
Little  Ones,  together  with  those  from  the  Nights  of 
Signor  Straparola,  exhibit  the  inhabitants  of  Peristan 
as  their  chief  characters,  though  not  always  retaining 
their  eastern  grace  and  beauty. 

Of  the  traditionary  tales  of  Spain  little  can  be 
said,  except  that  we  know  that  all  the  beasts  used  to 
speak  in  the  days  of  Maucastana  who  flourished  in 
the  reign  of  King  Baraba,  when  the  slashed  petticoat 
of  black  velvet  which  the  curate  borrowed  of  the 
innkeeper's  wife  was  yet  a  new  on«  The  good  dog 
Scipio  who  spoke  in  times  nearer  to  our  own,  has 
noticed  the  stories  of  the  "  Horse  without  a  Head," 
and  the  "  Rod  of  Virtue"  with  which  the  old  women 
"were  wont  to  entertfiin  themselves  when  sitting  by 
the  fire-side  in  the  long  nights  of  Winter."  In  order 
that  the  horse  without  a  head  may  travel  to  posterity, 
it  may  be  right  to  add,  that  this  marvellous  monster 
haunts  the  Moorish  ramparts  of  tjic  Alhambra,  in 
company  with  another  non-descript  beast,  yclept 
the  Belludo,  on  account  of  his  woolly  hide :  both 
have  a  local  habitation  and  a  name  in  the  guard- 
room Ijy  the  side  of  the  principal  portal  of  the  palace, 
from  whence  they  occasionally  sally  forth  and  terrify 
the  sentries. 

Teutonic  Mythology. 

The  most  important  addition  to  nursery-literature 
has  been  effected  in  Germany,  by  the  diligence  of 
John  and  William  Grimm,  two  antiquarian  brethren 
of  the  highest  reputation.  Under  the  title  of 
"  Children's  Tales,"  they  published  a  collection  of 
German  popular  stories,  singular  in  its  kind,  both 
for  extent  aitd  variety,  and  from  which  we  have  ac- 
quired much  information.  In  this  collection  may  be 
recognised  a  host  of  English,  French,  and  Italian 
stories  of  the  same  genus  and  species,  and  extant  in 
printed  l)ooks;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  German 
popular  or  nursery  stories  are  stated  by  the  editors  to 
be  traditionary,  some  local,  others  more  widely  known. 
All  those,  they  assert,  that  arc  gathered  from  oral 
tradition,  with  the  exception  of  "  Puss  in  Boots,"  are 
pure  German,  and  not  borrowed  from  the  stranger. 
In  their  annotations,  Messrs.  Grimm  have  taken  con- 
siderable pains,  and  often  with  great  success,  to  show 
the  relationship  between  these  Children's  Tales,  and 
the  venerable  Sagas  of  the  north,  which,  in  good 
sooth,  were  only  intended  for  children  of  a  larger 
growth. 

The  real  wortti  of  these  tales  (continues  tho  editors),  is, 
indeed,  to  be  highly  estimated,  as  they  give  a  new  antl 
more  complete  elucidation  of  our  ancient  German  heroic 
fictions  than  could  bo  obtained  from  any  other  source. 
Thomrosa,  who  is  set  a-sleoping  in  consequence  of  tho 
wounds  indicted  by  her  spindle,  is  lirynhilda  cast  into 
slumber  by  tlie  sfeev-thorn  of  Odin.  The  manner  in 
which  Lake  hangs  to 'tho  giant  eagle  ig  better  understood 
after  a  perusal  of  the  story  of  the  Golden  Goose,  to  which 
tlie  lads  and  lasses  who  touch,  adhere  inseparably.  In  tho 
stories  of  the  U'kJied  Goldsmith,  the  Speaking  Bird,  and  tlio 
Ealing  of  the  Bird's  Heart,  we  recognise  the  (able  of  Sigund. 
In  these  popular  stories  is  concealed  the  pure  and  primitive 

British  literature.  The  Cymry,  however,  seem  to  have  little  feeling 
for  the  produelions  of  their  ancestors ;  and  the  praiseworthy  and 
patriotic  exertions  of  individuals  may  cause  thu  SVelsli  nation  at 
lar^e  to  bluth.  When  a  fnreignei  asks  the  names  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  the  principality  who  published  the  iMyvynan  Archaio  ogy 
at  their  own  expense,  the  answer  is,  Jl  mis  none  of  them,  but  Uwen 
Jonet,  the  Thamcs-itreet  Furrier, 
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mythology  of  the  Teutons,  which  has  been  considered  as 
lost  for  ever ;  and  we  are  convinced  that  if  such  researches 
are  continued  in  the  different  districts  of  Germany,  the 
traditions  of  this  nature  which  are  now  neglected,  will 
chans©  into  treasuries  of  incredible  worth,  and  assist  in 
affording  a  new  basis  for  the  study  of  the  origin  of  our 
ancient  poetical  fictions. 

The  lamented  Leyden,  who  took  a  somewhat  similar 
view  of  popular  narrative,  was  rather  inclined  to  con- 
nect its  history  with  ancient  romance,  as  he  over- 
looked the  mythological  basis  of  the  system. 

In  the  repetition  of  an  unskilful  reciter,  the  metrical 
romance  or  fable  seems  often  to  have  degenerated  into  a 
popular  story;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  subjects  of 
some  of  the  popular  stories  which  I  have  heard  repeated  in 
Scotland,  do  not  differ  essentially  from  those  of  some  of  the 
ancient  Norman  fables,  presented  to  the  public  in  an  elegant 
form  by  Le  Grand.  Thus,  when  I  first  perused  the  fables 
of  the  Poor  Scholar,  the  Three  Thieves,  and  the  Sexton  of 
Cluni,  I  was  surprised  to  recognise  the  popular  stories 
which  1  had  often  heard  repeated  in  infancy,  and  which  I 
had  often  repeated  myself,  when  the  song  or  the  tale  re- 
peated by  turns,  amused  the  tedious  evenings  of  Winter. 
From  this  circumstance,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  many 
of  the  Scottish  popular  stories  may  have  been  common  to 
the  Norman  French.  Whether  these  tales  be  derived  im- 
mediately from  the  French,  during  their  long  and  intimate 
intercourse  with  the  Scottish  nation,  or  whether  both  nations 
borrowed  them  from  the  Celtic,  may  admit  of  some  doubt. 


CARTLAND  CRAIGS  AND  BRIDGE. 
The  annexed  engraving  illustrates  one  of  the  most 
useful,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  elegant  works  of 
art  which  adorns  Scotland.  The  bridge  connecting 
Cartland  Craigs  is  a  bold  and  splendid  structure, 
thrown  across  a  chasm  of  tremendous  depth,  whose 
rugged  bottom  is  washed  by  an  inconsiderable  river, 
called  the  Mouse,  stealing  murmuringly  along  to 
swell  the  waters  of  the  bounteous  Clyde,  only  a  mile 


distant.  This  bridge,  which  was  designed  by  the 
late  Thomas  Telford,  was  commenced  in  1822,  and 
finished  in  little  more  than  a  year. 

It  consists  of  two  piers,  of  the  height  of  130  feet, 
forming  three  arches,  with  a  perfectly  level  road  on 
the  top,  spanning  a  defile  of  at  least  150  feet  in  width, 
on  the  high  road  from  Lanark  to  England.  It  is  so 
easy  of  access,  that  were  it  not  for  the  bold  and  en- 
chanting scenery  which  surprises  and  rivets  the  atten- 
tion on  crossing  it,  the  structure  would  scarcely  be 
regarded;  but  here,  nature  girt  with  those  enrap- 
turing beauties  which  characterize  the  scenery  of  the 
stormy  river  whose  waterfalls  and  varied  charms  have 
ever  been  so  loudly  extolled,  presents  a  lingering 
remembrance  of  her  neighbouring  wildness,  in  the 
exhibition  of  a  fearful  chasm,  the  apparent  effect 
of  some  natural  convulsion,  whose  sides,  "  preci- 
pitously steep,"  are  garniturod  with  flowers,  shrubs, 
and  trees,  growing  in  the  wildest  luxuriance,  and 
huge  i)rojecting  rocks,  which  momentarily  threaten  to 
disturb  the  silence  of  the  scene  below.  A  hazardous 
path  will  nevertheless  conduct  the  adventurous  tra- 
veller to  scenes  replete  with  ever- varying  beauty,  and 
heightened  even  by  romance ;  for,  apart  from  the 
gratifying  view  which  is  afforded  of  the  structure 
which  rears  its  tapering  columns  above  his  head,  he 
can  enter  and  explore  a  cave  where  the  ever-renowned 
Wallace  was  once  compelled  to  take  shelter,  when 
defeated  in  an  affray  at  Lanark,  in  which  his  wife 
was  killed,  and  wherein  it  is  said  he  nurtured  the 
plan,  which  he  subsequently  matured,  of  raising  a 
force  to  attack  a  body  of  English  soldiers,  then  gar- 
risoned in  Lanark  Castle,  under  the  governance  of 
an  English  knight,  named  Haselrigg.  The  utmost 
success  attended  this  enterprise,  and,  perhaps,  was 
the  first  motive  to  his  openly  avowing  himself  the 
champion  of  Scotland.  I.  S.  K. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CITY  OF  ROME. 

PAHT  THE  THIRD. 


THE  GREAT   PORTTM   OP  ANCIENT  ROME. 

, It  was  once. 

And  long  the  centre  of  their  universe. 

The  Forum, — whence  a  mandate,  eagle-winged, 

Went  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.     Let  us  descend 

Slowly.    At  every  step  much  may  be  lost. 

The  very  dust  we  tread  stirs  as  with  life  ; 

And  not  a  breath  but  from  the  ground  sends  up 

Something  of  human  grandeur. 

We  are  come, — 

Are  now  where  once  the  mightiest  spirits  met 
In  terrible  conflict;  this,  while  Home  was  free, 
Tlie  noblest  theatre  on  this  side  heaven ! 

Rogers. 

Nothing  more  strongly  marks  the  degradation  of  Rome, 
and  the  ravages  which  Time  has  made  in  this  once  mighty 
city,  than  the  difhcnlty  of  fixing,  even  in  a  very  general 
way,  the  hmits  of  its  celebrated  Forum.  Some  scattered 
references  in  the  pages  of  ancient  writers,  either  to  natural 
features  which  remain  unchanged,  or  to  architectural 
monuments  of  which  a  remnant  has  heen  identified,  are 
all  that  we  have  to  guide  us  in  endeavouring  to  overcome 
that  difficulty.  We  know  that  the  Forum  lay  between  the 
Capitoline  and  Palatine  hills :  and  «e  infer,  from  the 
general  statement  of  Vitruvius  concerning  the  fora  of 
Italian  cities,  that  it  was  a  rectangle,  whose  breadth  equalled 
two-thirds  of  its  length.  The  materials  for  fixing  its 
limits  with  more  precision  are  very  scanty ;  we  content 
ourselves  with  shortly  describing  them  according  to  Nibby, 
—the  best  of  modern  authorities,  merely  premising  that, 
as  there  is  much  uncertainty  upon  the  subject,  there  has 
been,  consequently,  a  great  diversity  of  opinion. 

The  triple  arch  of  Septimius  Severus,  seen  in  our  en- 
graving, in  p.  33,  as  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline  hill, 
was  within  the  ancient  Forum,  and  indicates  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  its  northern  angle.  Passing  from  this  point  by  the 
side  of  the  range  of  buildings  on  the  right  of  our  engraving, 
and  continuing  in  that  direction  for  some  distance  beyond 
the  limit  of  our  view,  we  come  to  the  eastern  angle,  not 
far  from  the  roots  of  the  Palatine  hill,  and  somewhere  close 
to  the  modern  church  of  fian  Lorejizo  in  Miranda,  which  is 
formed  partly  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  temple  of  Anto- 
ninus and  Faustina.  A  line  joining  these  two  points  will 
mark  the  north-eastern  boundary  of  the  Forum,  and  being 
measured  will  give  about  470  ancient  feet  for  its  breadth. 
Starting  again  from  the  arch  of  Severus,  and  proceeding 
along  the  ba'se  of  the  Capitoline  hill,  considerably  beyond 
the  limit  of  our  view  to  the  left,  we  come  to  the  modern 
church  Delia  Consolazione,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  western  angle  of  the 
Forum ;  the  line  which  wc  thus  trace  will  be  its  north- 
western boundary,  and  wdl  give  705  feet  as  the  measure  of 
its  length.  A  similar  line  drawn  parallel  to  this,  along  the 
base  of  the  Palatine  hill,  will  mark  the  south-eastern 
boundary  of  the  Forum  ;  it  must  commence  at  the  eastern 
angle,  (already  found,)  near  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo, 
and  will  terminate,  at  the  end  of  705  feet,  near  the  church 
of  San  Teodoro,  or  St.  Theodore,  which  is  thus  regarded 
as  the  southern  angle.  To  complete  the  circuit  of  the 
Forum,  we  have  only  to  trace  its  south-western  boundary  ; 
that  will  be  done  by  joining  its  southern  and  its  western 
angles,  or,  in  other  words,  by  drawing  a  line  across  the 
valley  between  the  Palatine  and  Capitoline  mounts,  from 
the  church  of  San  Teodoro  at  the  foot  of  the  former,  to 
the  church  Delia  Consolazione  at  the  foot  of  the  latter. 

The  figure  thus  described  as  affording  a  tolerable  outline 
of  the  ancient  Forum,  will  be  a  rectangle  exceeding  an 
eighth  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  a  twelfth  in  breadth,  to 
speak  roughly.  The  reader  may  perhaps  observe,  that 
this  proportion  is  in  conformity  with  the  rule  of  Vitruvius 
already  mentioned.  That  he  may  not  be  misled,  he  should 
be  told  that  the  coincidence  is  forced  ;  in  other  words,  that 
the  quadrangle  has  been  constructed  according  to  the  rule, 
from  want  of  better  data.  That  it  should  agree  with  the 
rule  is  thus  matter  of  necessity ;  therefore,  he  must  not 
regard  the  fact  as  in  any  wise  confirniing  the  accuracy  of 
the  limits  laid  down.  Nor  must  he  suppose,  that  the  lines 
which  we  have  easily  traced  upon  paper,  can  be  traced  with 


the  same  facility  upon  the  soil,  or  that,  if  in  Rome,  he 
could  tread  with  his  feet  those  imaginary  bounds  which  we 
have  drawn  with  the  pen.  To  what  extent  this  might  be 
done  may  be  gathered  hereafter ;  before  it  could  be  done 
completely,  many  obstructions  must  be  removed.  We  may 
add,  that  the  limits  here  assigned  to  the  ancient  Forum  are 
those  which  it  had  under  the  empire.  Nibby  thinks  that, 
in  earlier  times,  it  may  have  been  larger,  and  that  it 
became  gradually  contracted  by  successive  encroachments. 
The  Forum  was  set  apart  by  Romulus  and  Titus  Tatius, 
the  Sabine  chief,  whose  care  it  was  to  cut  down  the  trees 
which  grew  there,  and  fill  up  the  marshes  at  the  foot  of 
the  Capitoline  hill.  Tarquinius  Priscus  drained  it  more 
effectually  by  the  aid  of  sewers,  and  parcelled  out  certain 
portions  of  it  for  private  buildings  :  by  him  too  it  was 
adorned  with  porticoes  and  shops.  We  learn  from  Vitru- 
vius that  by  the  term  portico  we  are  not  to  understand  a 
mere  open  colonnade,  serving  as  a  covered  walk,  but  a 
place  in  which  there  were  shops  with  apartments  over  them. 
He  mentions  particularly  those  of  the  argentarii,  or 
bankers, — the  tabernas  aryentari(B,  as  Livy  calls  them  ;  or,  as 
an  old  translator  quaintly  says,  "  Goldsmiths'  Row."  It  was 
these  tabernae  argentarice  that  Hannibal  put  up  to  auction 
among  his  troops,  when  ho  heard  from  a  captive  that  the 
very  field  on  which  he  lay  encamped,  only  three  miles  from 
the  walls  of  Rome,  had  just  been  sold  in  the  city,  "  the 
price  being  nothing  lessened  on  that  account."  It  was 
among  the  owners  of  the  same  shops  that  the  Dictator, 
Papirius  Cursor,  had  distributed  the  splendid  shields  which 
he  captured  from  the  golden  legion  of  the  Samnites,  308 
years  before  the  Christian  era ;  or,  as  an  old  translator  of 
Livy  says,  "  they  were  divided  amongst  the  wardens  of  the 
Goldsmiths'  Company,  therewith  to  beautifie  the  public 
market-place."  Hence  arose  the  custom  which  constantly 
prevailed  afterwards,  for  the  .(Ediles  to  dress  the  Forum 
with  ornaments  on  those  days  upon  which,  during  the  Ludi 
Circenses,  the  theusce,  (a  kind  of  carriages  conveying  the 
statues  of  the  gods,)  passed  through  it.  It  was  among  the 
argentarioE,  also,  that  the  celebrated  catastrophe  of  Virginia 
occurred, — where, 

Holding  up  the  knife — 

The  knife  that  ran  with  blood,  the  blood  of  his  own  child, — 
Virginius  called  down  vengeance. 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,   ETC.  IN    THE  ANCIENT  FORUM. 

The  Forum  was  not  entirely  an  open  space ;  it  had  public 
buildings  in  it  as  well  as  around  it ;  we  even  read  of 
streets  passing  through  it.  The  Curia,  or  Senate-house, 
stood  near  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  hill,  in  about  the  middle 
of  the  eastern  side  of  the  Forum.  It  was  built  originally 
by  Tullus  Hostilius,  the  third  king  of  Rome ;  and,  after 
having  been  repaired  by  Sylla,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
the  year  53  B.C.,  when  the  body  of  Clodius,  who  had  been 
murdered  by  Milo,  was  carried  into  it  by  a  tumultuous  mob, 
and  there  burnt  on  a  funeral  pile,  formed  of  the  benches  of 
the  senators,  the  tables,  the  archives,  and  such  other 
materials  as  the  place  afforded.  Sylla's  son  rebuilt  it,  but 
his  personal  enemy,  Lepidus,  pulled  down  the  new  edifice, 
under  the  false  pretence  of  erecting  a  temple  to  "  Felicity." 
It  was  again  restored  by  Julius  Caesar,  and,  after  him, 
called  the  Ctiria  Julia,  though  the  original  name  of  Curia 
Ifostilia  was  still  applied  to  it  sometimes. 

On  the  same  side  of  the  Forum  with  the  Curia,  and  a 
little  to  the  north  of  it,  was  the  Comitium,  the  uses  of 
which  we  will  shortly  explain.  An  assembly  of  the  Roman 
people,  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  their  right  of  voting 
upon  the  different  matters  coming  under  their  cognizance, 
was  called  Comitia,  a  compound  word,  literally  signifying 
"  goings  together."  These  Comitia  were  held,  as  the 
phrase  went,  by  some  magistrate,  who  always  summoned 
them,  and  presided  in  them.  They  were  of  three  kinds, 
called,  respectively,  Curiata,  Centnriata,  and  Tributa. 
The  first  were  instituted  by  Romulus,  who  had  divided  the 
people  into  three  tribes,  and  each  tribe  into  three  Curi<r, — 
a  word  which  we  cannot  translate ;  they  were  called  Comitia 
Curiata  b«cause  the  people  voted  in  them  not  individually. 
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man  by  man,  but  by  Curia.  Though  the  number  of  the 
tribes  was  repeatedly  changed,  that  of  the  Curiae  always 
remained  the  same ;  so  that  when  the  Comitia  Curiata 
were  held,  the  votes  of  sixteen,  or  any  other  majority  of 
the  thirty  Curioe,  decided  a  question,  and  what  that  tnajo- 
rity  agreed  upon  was  deemed  an  order  of  the  whole  people. 
These  Comitia  Curiata  were  partly  superseded  by  the 
Comitia  Cenluriata,  instituted  by  Servius  TuUius,  the  sixth 
king  of  Rome,  upon  the  basis  of  his  celebrated  census. 
That  monarch  having  numbered  his  people,  divided  them 
into  six  classes,  according  to  their  respective  fortunes,  and 
each  of  these  classes  contained  a  number  of  Centiirice,  or, 
OS  we  should  say,  "  hundreds,"  though  it  is  very  clear  that 
a  century  did  not  always  consist  of  a  hundred  men.  At 
the  Comitia  Centuriata  the  votes  were  taken  by  centuries, 
— that  is  to  say,  the  individuals  of  each  century  voted  in  it 
by  itself,  and  the  decisions  of  the  several  centuries  were 
collected ;  then  whatsoever  was  the  will  of  the  majority  of 
the  191  or  193  centuries  (for  the  number  is  variously 
stated,)  was  held  to  be  the  determination  of  the  people. 
The  Comitia  Tributa  were  instituted  in  the  year  491  B.  c. ; 
the  people  voted  in  them  by  tribes,  of  which  there  were 
twenty-one  at  the  time  of  their  institution,  but  of  which 
the  number  was  afterwards  increased,  in  consequence  of 
the  gradual  addition  of  new  citizens. 

In  the  Comitia  Curiata  the  aristocracy  of  birth  was  pre- 
dominant; in  the  Comitia  Centuriata  the  influence  of 
wealth  prevailed,  for  the  first,  or  richest,  of  the  six 
"  classes"  comprised  more  "  centuries"  than  all  the  others 
put  together.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Comitia  Tributa, 
which  were  an  offspring  of  the  spirit  of  democracy,  neither 
birth  nor  fortune  were  of  any  advantage ;  the  tribes  were 
more  equal  divisions  of  the  people  than  either  the  Curiae 
or  the  centuries,  and  freely  expressed,  by  a  majority  of 
their  separate  votes,  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  citizens. 
From  the  time  of  Romulus  to  that  of  Servius  TuUius,  the 
whole  power  of  the  people  was  exercised  in  the  Comitia 
Curiata.  At  the  latter  period  the  great  bulk  of  it  passed 
to  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  in  which  were  elected,  after  the 
subversion  of  the  kingly  office,  the  consuls  and  the  other 
greater  magistrates,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  and  in 
which  were  made  those  enactments  called  "  Islws,"  which 
alone  could  bind  the  whole  Roman  people,  until,  in  the 
progress  of  the  democratic  principle,  the  decrees  of  the 
Comitia  Tributa  acquired  a  similar  force.  The  Comitia 
Centuriata,  however,  still  retained  the  right  of  inventing 
with  military  command,  or  imperium,  those  magistrates 
upon  whom  the  Comitia  Centuriata  had  already  conferred 
civil  power,  or  poteatas;  and  so  long  as  the  republic  lasted 
they  enjoyed  their  religious  functions,  or  the  privilege  of 
electing  certain  of  the  great  ministers  of  religion.  In 
other  respects  they  had  become  iittle  more  than  a  name, 
long  before  the  extinction  of  freedom. 

The  reader  will  now  understand  to  what  uses  the  Comi- 
tium  was  devoted,  when  we  say  that  it  was  the  "  place  of 
meeting"  (as  its  name  implies,)  of  the  Comitia  Curiata. 
It  was  originally  an  open  space,  elevated  above  the  rest  of 
the  Forura ;  and  Livy  records  the  fact,  that  it  was  first 
covered  "  the  year  that  Hannibal  came  into  Italy,"  or  217 
B.C.  The  edifice  thus  formed,  was  destroyed  in  the  fire 
which  consumed  the  Curia  or  Senate-house,  when  the  bo<ly 
of  Clodius  was  burnt  there ;  its  occupation  was  already 
gone,  and  we  flo  not  read  of  its  having  been  restored.  We 
read,  however,  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  of  its  being  used 
as  a  place  of  execution ;  and  from  this,  Nibby  supposes 
that  it  must  have  been  open  at  least  to  a  great  extent. 
Perhaps  it  never  had  more  than  a  roof  resting  upon  pil- 
lars. Close  to  it,  however,  stood  the  Greecostasis  or  Grm- 
costadium,  a  hall  in  which  foreign  ambassadors  awaited  the 
replies  of  the  Senate;  and  wlien  this  was  rebuilt  by 
Antoninus  Pius  after  a  destruction  by  fire,  the  Emperor  is 
thought  to  have  united  it  with  the  Comitiura,  so  as  to  form 
of  the  two  a  single  building,  to  which  the  name  of  eitlicr 
was  afterwards  indifferently  applied.  The  Comitiura  was, 
in  many  respects, "  sacred  ground"  to  the  ancient  Romans. 
In  it  stood  the  celebrated  fig-tree,  called  Ficus  ruminalis, 
close  to  which,  according  to  the  cherished  tradition,  the 
infants  Romulus  and  Remus  had  been  exposed,  at  a  time 
when  the  Tiber  had  overflown  its  banks  to  the  very  foot  or 
the  Palatine,  or  upon  the  roots  of  which,  when  the  waters 
receded,  the  wooden  trough  that  held  them  had  been  over- 
tnrned,  and  the  royal  children  had  been  found  by  the  she- 
wolf  that  reared  them.  In  afler-ages,  the  Romans  distin- 
fuished  the  sjiot  thus  endeared  to  them,  by  placing  on  it  a 
razen  image  of  the  aauaal  and  hei  adopted  progeny ;  and 


many  have  thought  that  a  brazen  memorial  of  the  same 
tradition,  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  Capitoline  Museum 
is  that  identical  image.  Upon  the  steps  of  the  Comitium' 
by  the  Senate-house,  stood  a  statue,  with  the  head  veiled' 
of  the  celebrated  augur  Attius  Navius,  who  was  said  (for 
even  the  credulous  Livy  qualifies  the  story  with  this  ex- 
pression,) to  have  cut  in  sunder  a  whetstone  with  a  razor, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  King,  Tarquinius  Priscus,  who 
had  suggested  the  attempt  in  mockery  of  his  art.  The 
razor  and  whetstone  themselves,  were  also  said  to  have 
been  buried  in  the  place  where  the  marvellous  feat  was 
performed. 

When  the  probable  position  of  the  Senate-house  and 
Comitium  shall  have  been  ascertained,  the  stranger  may 
then  hope  to  satisfy,  in  some  degree,  his  curiosity  upon  a 
question,  which,  if  he  have  anything  of  classical  enthu- 
siasm within- him,  will  more  than  any  other  have  occupied 
his  thoughts,  from  the  first  moment  of  bis  entrance  into 
the  ancient  "  field  of  freedom,  faction,  ftime,  and  blood." — 
Where  stood  the  liostra  ? 

Whence  spoke 
They  who  harangued  the  people,  tiirnins  now 
To  the  Twelve  Tables,  now  with  lifted  hands 
To  the  Capitoline  Jove,  whose  fulgent  shape 
Id  the  unclouded  azure  shone  far  off. 
And  to  the  shepherd  on  the  Alban  Mount 
Seemed  hke  a  star  new-risen  ?    Where  were  ranged 
In  rough  array,  as  on  their  element, 
The  beaks  of  those  old  galleys  destined  still 
To  brave  the  brunt  of  war — at  last  to  know 
A  calm  far  worse— a  silence  as  in  death  1 

Not  a  vestige  of  the  liostra  now  remains;  yet  who 
would  be  content  to  leave  the  Forum,  without  endeavouring 
to  satisfy  himself  of  their  probable  position  ?  Much  of  the 
pleasure  to  be  derived  from  a  visit  to  Rome,  will  spring 
from  an  acquaintance  with  the  sites  of  monuments  no 
longer  existing,  but  inseparably  associated  with  the  most 
stirring  scenes,  in  the  most  attractive  period  of  its  his- 
tory ;  and  where,  in  the  whole  of  Rome,  is  the  monument 
that  can. lay  claim  to  that  distinction  so  strongly  as  the 
liostra, — whose  very  name  has  become  an  adopted  word  in 
half  the  languages  of  Europe  ?  The  industry  and  inge- 
nuity of  the  antiquaries,  has  been  patiently  exercised  in 
collecting  and  discussing  the  scattered  notices  in  the  pages 
of  ancient  writers ;  and  the  result  is,  that  the  celebrated 
tribunal  whence  the  Roman  orators  addressed  their  fellow- 
citizens,  may  be  safely  placed  a  little  in  front  of  that  corner 
of  the  Senate-house,  which  was  contiguous  to  the  Comi- 
tium,— thus,  nearer  to  the  Palatine  than  to  the  Capitoline 
hill,  but  still  not  very  far  from  the  centre  of  the  Forum. 
It  was  originally  called  templum — a  word  which  bore  a 
wider  signification  with  the  Romans,  than  the  corre-' 
spending  expression  of  "  temple"  bears  with  us ;  it  was 
applied,  amongst  other  things,  to  any  place  which  had  been 
consecrated  by  the  augurs,  and  to  this  ceremony  the  tri- 
bunal in  the  Forum  had  been  submitted.  In  the  year  3.35 
B.C.,  the  port  of  Antium,  (now  Porto  d'Anzo,)  on  the  coast 
of  Latium  was  finally  captured ;  the  sea  was  interdicted 
to  its  inhabitants,  and  their  galleys  being  seized,  a  part 
were  taken  entire  to  Rome,  and  the  liostra  (or  metal 
beaks,  on  the  prows,)  of  the  rest,  being  carried  thither  also, 
were  fixed  as  a  trophy,  to  the  consecrated  tribunal  in  the 
Forura.  Henceforth,  the  common  name  of  that  tribunal 
became  Rostra,  though  its  ancient  appellation  was  not 
wholly  lost.  There  are  still  extant  medals  on  which  its 
figure  is  stamped  ;  from  them  we  learn  that  its  upper  part 
was  square,  and  that  it  rested  upon  a  circular  pedestal, 
from  out  of  which  the  "beaks"  projected  prominently. 

Near  the  Rostra  stood  the  statues  of  several  Romans, 
who  had  been  put  to  death  while  serving  their  country  in 
the  capacity  of  ambassadors.  One  of  the  celebrated 
"  Philippics,"  of  Cicero,  seems  to  have  been  delivered  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  the  Senate  to  decree  a  similar 
memorial  to  Servius  Sulpicius,  who  had  "  died,"  (not  been 
"  put  to  death")  while  engaged  in  an  embassy  from  the 
Senatorial  party  in  Rome,  to  Antony,  in  the  North  of  Italy, 
soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  struggle  which  fol- 
lowed the  assassination  of  Julius  Caesar.  The  orator  there 
mentions  four  such  statues  which  had  stood  by  the  Rostra 
within  the  recollection  of  those  whom  ho  addressed,  and  a 
fifth,  which  was  still  to  be  seen  at  the  time  he  spoke.  It 
was  not  long  afterwards  that  Cicero  was  murdered  in  the 
proscription  which  followed  the  union  of  Octavius  and 
Lepidus  with  Antony ;  and  that  his  bloody  head  and 
hands  being  conveyed  to  Rome,  were  affixed  to  the  liostra, 
by  order  of  Antony.  There  were  then,  however,  two 
'  294—2 
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tribunals  so  called  in  tlio  Forum;  for  Julius  Caosar  had 
erected  a  second  near  its  southern  angle,  close  under  the 
Palatine  hill.  It  is  sometimes  said,  that  he  removed  the 
Jtostra  from  their  ancient  position ;  but  as  we  afterwards 
read  of  the  "old,"  and  the  "new," or  "Julian,"  Rostra,  tliis 
is  evidently  a  mistake. 

Of  the  other  monuments  of  the  Forum,  our  limits  forbid 
us  to  say  much.     There  were  several  temples  and  basilicas 
among  the  buildings  which  surrounded  them.     The  term 
basilica  was   applied    by  the   ancient   Romans   to  large 
edifices,  in  which  various    kinds  of   public  business   was 
conducted.       In   their  general   arrangement  they  bore   n 
considerable  resemblance  to  some  of  our  churches,  their 
principal  feature  being  a  central  hall  (or  "nave")  resting  ou 
pillars,  with  porticoes  on  either  side,  corresponding  to  what 
we  call  "  aisles."     On  the  same  side  of  the  Forum  as  the 
Comitium  and  Senate-house,  and  close  to  the  Palatine  hill 
therefore,  were  the  Basilica  Portia,  which  was  destroyed  by 
fire  when  the  body  of  Clodius  was  burnt, — a  temple  of  Castor, 
— and  a  round  temple,  by  some  assigned  to  Vesta,  by  others 
to  Romulus,  and  now  converted  into  the  modern  church 
of  St.  Theodore.      On   the  contiguous  south-western  side, 
were   a   temple   of   Julius   Csesar, — a    Basilica   Julia,~a. 
temple  of  Ops  and   Saturn, — and  the  entrances  of  three 
streets.     At  the  western  angle   began   that  ascent  to  the 
Capitoline  hill,  which  was  called  the  "  hundred  steps  of  the 
Tarpeian  rock ;"  and  along  the  base  of  the  same  hill,  were 
a   temple   of   Saturn,— the   arch  of  Tiberius,  from  which 
started  one  branch  of  the  ascent  called  the   Cliviis  Capi- 
tolimis,—a.  temple  of  Vespasian,— and  the  Schola  Xantlia, 
an  edifice  for  "  notaries  and  copyists,''  as  Vasi  says, — and 
the  arch  of  Septimius  Severus,  at  which  commenced  the 
other  branch  of  the  Clivus  Capitolinus,  and  also  the  ascent 
called  the    Clivus   Asyli.     On   the   remaining,   or  north- 
eastern side  of  the  Forum,  was  the  Secretarium  Senatus, 
used  for  the  more  important  trials  at  which  the  senators 
assisted,  one  or  two  basilicce,  and   some  shops ;    and  at  the 
eastern  angle  was  the  arch  of  Fabius,  already  mentioned. 
This   is  by  no   means  a  perfect   list ;    and  many  of  the 
articles  in  it  are  still  the  subject  of  dispute. 

THE   MODERN   FORUSI. 

Now  all  is  changed  !  and  here,  as  in  the  wild. 
The  day  is  silent,  dreary  as  the  night ; 
None  stirring,  save  the  herdsman  and  his  herd. 
Savage  alilie  :  or  they  that  would  explore, 
Discuss  and  learnedly  ;  or  they  that  come  . 
(And  there  are  many  who  have  crossed  the  earth) 
That  they  may  give  the  hours  to  meditation. 
And  wander,  often  saying  to  themselves, 
"  This  was  the  Roman  Korum." 

A  PART  only  of  the  Ancient  Forum  is  now  an  open  space 
—or  at  least  free  from  buildings  ;  this  is  the  northern  half, 
(roughly  speaking,)  of  which  a  portion  is  seen  in  our 
engraving.  The  southern  half  is  closely  covered  with 
modern  structures  of  a  very  humble  character.  As  if  to 
make  amends  for  this  loss,  the  part  still  exposed  has  been 
prolonged  for  a  considerable  distance  towards  the  east, 
by  the  northern  side  of  the  Palatine  hill.  In  ancient  times, 
a  spectator  standing  by  the  arch  of  Septimius  Severus  with 
his  back  to  the  Capitol,  would  have  been  at  the  corner  of  a 
broad  rectangle,  extending  more  than  700  feet  in  length 
upon  his  right,  and  two-thirds  of  that  distance  in  his  front. 
A  spectator  similarly  placed  at  the  present  day,  looks  in 
vain  for  that  rectangle ;  on  his  right,  instead  of  the  straight 
line  which  anciently  bounded  the  view  in  that  direction  at 
the  regular  distance  of  700  feet,  his  eye  is  stopped  before  it 
can  range  beyond  one  half  of  that  extent,  and  in  some 
parts  much  sooner,  by  irregular  masses  of  modern  building. 
In  his  front,  however,  instead  of  resting  at  the  distance  of 
470  feet  upon  the  hrait  of  the  Ancient  Forum,  it  stretches 
uninterruptedly  beyond  that  distance,  for  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  the  open  space  which  it  surveys,  gradually  dimi- 
nishing in  breadth  as  it  recedes,  until  it  approaches  the 
Colosseum  in  the  form  of  a  road.  It  would  seem,  indeed, 
to  use  a  fanciful  illustration,  as  if  the  broad  area  of  the 
Ancient  Forum  had  been  partly  pushed  from  between  the 
Palatine  and  Capitoline  hills,  and  forced  to  extend  itself  in 
a  narrow  strip  along  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  former. 
The  name  of  the  open  space  thus  seen  at  the  present 
day,  is  Campo  Vaccina,  or  "  Cow-field." 

"  After  the  fall  of  Rome,"  says  Vasi,  "  and  particularly 
in  the  year  1084,  when  Robert  Guiscard  visited  the  city, 
this  spot,  so  famous,  was  despoiled  of  all  its  ornaments  ; 
and  the  buildings  having  been  in  great  part  ruined,  it  has 
served  from  that  time  to  ovir  days,  oa  n  matk&t  &(03,ea 


and  cows,  whence  is  derived  the  name  of  Campo  Vaccina 
(cow-field),  under  which  it  was  lately  known.  At  the  pre 
sent  day,  however,  it  has  lost  that  vile  denomination,  and 
obtained  again  the  appellation  of  Forum  Uomamtm."  Mr. 
Woods,  however,  says  that  it  was  called  Campo  Vaccina  not 
as  being  the  market,  but  as  the  place  where  the  long-horned 
oxen,  which  have  drawn  the  carts  of  the  country-people  to 
Rome,  wait  till  their  masters  are  ready  to  go  back  again. 
Vasi  is  mistaken,  in  saying  that  "  this  vile  denomination" 
has  been  lost;  it  never  will  be  lost — it  is  too  accurately 
descriptive — it  tells  the  tale  of  degradation  too  well,  not  to 
last  as  long  as  the  Forum  remains.  Nor  would  it  be  cor- 
rect to  call  the  space  marked  Campo  Vaccina,  in  the 
modern  maps  of  Rome,  by  the  name  of  Forum  liomanum, 
— or  Foro  Romano,  to  use  the  Italian  form.  The  Campo 
Vaccine  is  a  much  larger  space  than  the  existing  remnant 
of  the  Ancient  Forum ;  and  though  it  is  quite  correct  to 
call  that  remnant  a  part  of  the  Campo  Vaccine,  yet  to  call 
the  Campo  Vaccine  the  Forum  Romanum,  would  give  rise 
to  very  incorrect  notions  concerning  the  limits  and  site  of 
the  Ancient  Forum. 

The  Forum  is  characterized  by  Dr.  Burton  as,  perhaps, 
the  most  melancholy  object  which  Rome  contains  within 
its  walls.  "  We  may  lament  the  ruin  of  a  temple  or  a 
palace,  but  our  interest  in  the  remaining  fragments  is  fre- 
quently diminished  by  our  either  not  knowing  with  certainty 
to  what  building  they  belonged,  or  because  history  has  not 
stamped  them  with  any  peculiar  recollections.  But  standing 
upon  the  hill  of  the  Capitol,  and  looking  down  upon  the 
Forum,  we  contemplate  a  scene  with  which  we  fancy  our- 
selves familiar,  and  we  seem  suddenly  to  have  quitted  the 
habitations  of  living  men.  Not  only  is  its  former  grandeur 
utterly  annihilated,  but  the  ground  has  not  been  applied  to 
any  other  purpose.  When  we  descend  into  it,  we  find  that 
many  of  the  ancient  buildings  are  buried  under  irregular 
heaps  of  soil ;  and  a  warm  imagination  might  fancy  that 
some  spell  hung  over  the  spot,  forbidding  it  to  be  profaned 
by  the  ordinary  occupations  of  inhabited  cities.  What 
Virgil  says  of  its  appearance  before  the  Trojan  settlers 
arrived,  is  singularly  true  at  the  present  moment. 

There  oxen  stalled  where  palaces  are  raised. 
And  bellowing  herds  in  the  proud  Forum  grazed. 

"  Where  the  Roman  people  saw  temples  erected  to  per 
petuate  their  exploits,  and  where  the  Roman  nobles  vied 
with  each  other  in  the  magnificence  of  their  dwellings,  we 
now  see  a  few  insulated  pillars  standing  among  some 
broken  arches.  Or,  if  the  curiosity  of  foreigners  has 
investigated  what  the  natives  neither  think  nor  care  about, 
we  may  perhaps  see  the  remnant  of  a  statue  or  a  column 
extracted  from  the  rubbish.  Where  the  comitia  were  held, 
where  Cicero  harangued,  and  where  the  triumphal  proces- 
sions passed,  we  have  now  no  animated  beings  except 
strangers  attracted  by  curiosity,  the  convicts  who  are  em- 
ployed in  excavating  as  a  punishment,  and  those  more 
harmless  animals  who  find  a  scanty  pasture  and  a  shelter 
from  the  sun  under  a  grove  of  trees.  If  we  look  to  the 
boundaries  of  this  desolation,  the  prospect  is  equally 
mournful.  At  one  end  we  have  the  hill  of  the  Capitol,  on 
the  summit  of  which,  instead  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  the 
wonder  of  the  world,  we  have  the  palace  of  the  solitary 
'  Senator.'  If  we  wish  to  ascend  this  eminence,  we  have 
on  one  side  the  most  ancient  structure  in  Rome,  and  that  a 
prison  *  ;  on  the  other,  the  ruins  of  a  temple,  which  seems 
to  have  been  among  the  finest  in  the  city,  and  the  name  of 
which  is  not  known.  If  we  turn  from  the  Capitol,  we  have 
on  our  right  the  Palatine  hill,  which  once  contained  the 
whole  Roman  people,  and  which  was  afterwards  insufficient 
for  the  house  of  one  emperor,  and  is  now  occupied  by  a  few 
gardens  and  a  convent.  On  the  left,  there  is  a  range  of 
churches,  formed  out  of  ancient  temples  ;  and  in  front,  we 
discover  at  a  considerable  distance,  through  the  branches 
of  trees,  and  the  ruins  of  buildings,  the  mouldering  arches 
of  the  Clolosseum." 

THE    ARCH   OP  SEPTIMIUS    SEVERUS. 

Of  the  ancient  remains  in  the  Forum,  the  most  extensive 
is  the  arch  of  Septimius  Severus,  which  we  have  already 
spoken  of,  as  indicating  the  northern  angle  of  the  Ancient 


•  ?>c&  Saturday  Magazine ,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  213.  In  our  engraving 
the  reader  will  perceive  this  ascent ;  the  low  building  on  its  right, — 
just  emerging  from  behind  the  arch  of  Severus, — is  the  prison  in 
question  and  the  church  above  it ;  the  tall  massive  edifice  on  the  left, 
is  a  part  of  the  baclc  of  the  palace  of  the  "  Se&AtOr>"    Tllg  t$iniil« 
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Forum,  and  which  forms  a  prominent  feature  in  our  en- 
graving. The  reader  will  perceive  that  it  is  a  triple  arch — 
that  is  to  say,  that  it  consists  of  three  arches,  a  lar^e  one  in 
the  middle,  and  a  smaller  one  on  each  side ;  there  is  a 
lateral  communication  between  them.  "  These  triumphal 
arches,"  says  Mr.  Woods,  "are  not  in  a  very  pure  style  of 
architecture,  but  they  are  rich  and  handsome  objects  ;  four 
projecting  columns  adorn  each  face,  and  the  entablature 
breaks  around  each  of  them."  Above  the  columns  are 
supposed  to  have  been  statues ;  while  on  the  top,  as  we 
learn  from  coins,  was  a  car  drawn  by  six  horses  abreast, 
containing  two  persons  in  it,  and  having  on  each  side  an 
attendant  on  horseback,  followed  by  one  on  foot.  The 
material  of  the  arch  is  marble  ;  and  each  front  is  covered, 
between  the  columns,  with  bas-reliefs. 

The  arch  was  erected  in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Septi- 
mius  Severus,  and  his  two  sons,  Caracalla  and  Geta,  to 
commemorate  two  triumphs  on  account  of  victories  over  the 
Parthians.  "  We  know  from  history,"  says  Dr.  Burton, 
"  that  he  made  two  expeditions  into  the  East;  the  first  in 
195,  when  he  conquered  King  Vologeses ;  the  second  in 
)99,  when  he  took  Ctesiphon,  and  the  treasures  of  King 
Artabanus.  The  circumstance  of  his  being  twice  styled 
Parthicus,  in  the  inscription,  seems  to  point  out  two 
expeditions  and  two  triumphs.  Spartian  tells  us  distinctly, 
that  he  triumphed  after  the  first  expedition,  but  refused  the 
honour  the  second  time,  because  he  had  the  gout.  His 
son  triumphed  in  his  stead  ;  and  it  was  upon  this  occasion 
that  the  arch  was  erected ;  or,  perhaps,  it  was  deferred  till 
the  year  205,  when  the  Ludi  Soeculares "  were  celebrated." 
The  same  inscription  is  placed  on  each  front  of  the  arch ; 
but  the  name  of  Geta  is  not  found  in  it,  although  the  arch 
was  erected  to  tlie  two  sons  and  the  father.  The  eldest  son 
is  mentioned  under  his  real  name,  of  M.  Aurelius  Anto- 
ninus;  the  nickname  of  Caracalla,  or  Caracallus,  having 
been  given  to  him  as  a  terra  of  reproach,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  his  introducing  at  Rome,  certain  long  Gaulish 
garments,  so  called,  which  he  obliged  all  those  who  came 
near  his  person  to  adopt.  It  seems  pretty  certain,  that  the 
name  of  Geta  originally  formed  part  of  the  inscription  ;  he 
was  murdered  by  his  brother  Caracalla,  the  year  following 
the  death  of  their  father,  and  the  well-known  anxiety  of 
the  murderer  to  remove  from  the  world  whatever  could 
remind  him  of  his  guilt,  or  recall  the  memory  of  his  victim, 
led  in  all  probability  to  the  erasure  of  Geta's  name.  The 
usual  method  of  affixing  these  inscriptions,  was  first  to  cut 
the  letters  in  the  stone,  and  then  to  fasten  in  other  letters, 
cast  in  metal.  The  metallic  letters  have  been  carried  off 
from  this  inscription,  as  from  almost  every  other;  but  from 
this  very  circumstance  we  are  enabled  to  ascertain,  that  in 
the  seventh  line  there  were  once  different  words  from  those 
which  now  appear.  The  marble  is  depressed  along  the 
whole  of  that  line,  thus  showing  that  something  has  been 
cut  away ;  the  holes,  too,  in  which  the  first  metallic  letters 
were  affixed,  still  remain,  and  by  tracing  them,  the  original 
inscription  has  been  supplied  with  sufficient  certainty  to 
restore  the  name  of  Geta. 

The  bas-reliefs  which  adorn  the  two  faces  of  this  arch, 
illustrate  the  campaigns  and  triumphs  in  commemoration 
of  which  it  was  erected.  "  The  whole  series,"  says  Dr. 
Burton,  "  is  in  an  indifferent  style  of  sculpture,  and  pre- 
sents but  a  poor  idea  of  the  state  of  the  arts  at  that  time." 
Mr.  Woods  speaks  of  them  as  now  much  decayed,  and 
"  probably  always  very  bad  both  in  design  and  execution, 
yet  contributing  to  the  magnificence  of  the  edifice."  The 
arch  itself  was  half  buried  so  late  as  the  year  1803. 
Several  excavations  had  been  made,  but  the  loose  soil  had 
slipped  down,  and  quickly  filled  them  up  again.  Pope 
Pius  the  Seventh  was  more  successful  in  the  attempt  than 
his  predecessors  had  been;  and  by  the  year  1804  the 
whole  arch  had  been  uncovered,  and  laid  open  down  to  the 
bottom.  A  wall  has  been  built  around  the  excavated  area, 
for  the  better  preservation  of  the  monument;  and  the 
spectator,  who  stands  upon  the  soil  of  the  Forum,  looks 
down  upon  that  area,  from  a  height  of  fiveand-twenty  feet, 
upon  the  aide  turned  towards  the  Capitol,  and  filtcen  feet 
upon  the  other.  Within  the  arch  there  is  a  marble  stair- 
case, leading  by  fifty  steps  to  the  summit. 

This  arch  stood  at  the  commencement  of  that  ascent  to 
the  Capitol  which  was  called  the  CUvks  Asyli,  because  it 
led  to  the  Asylum,  or  Sanctuary,  instituted  by  Romulus. 
When  the  excavation  was  made  in  1804,  the  pavement  of 
this  ascent  was  discovered.    The  arch  of  Severus  was  also 

•  Oi  ".Secular  Games,"  celebmcd  only  once  in  UO  years. 


the  starting-point  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Clivus 
Capitolinus,  upon  which  excavations  have  been  curried  on 
of  late  years ;  Sir  William  Gell  speaks  of  it  as  being 
"  narrow  and  ill-paved." 

THE    PILLAR,    OB    COLUMN    OF   PnoCAS. 

Upon  the  extreme  right  of  our  view  of  the  Forum,  the 
reader  will  perceive  a  solitary  column,  which  long  afforded 
to  the  antiquaries  as  ample  a  fund  for  discussion  as  any 
other  relic  within  the  walls  of  ancient  Rome.  So  recently 
as  twenty-four  years  ago,  the  whole  of  its  base,  and  part  of 
the  shaft,  were  buried  in  the  soil ;  and  up  to  that  time  the 
ingenuity  of  the  learned  was  severely  tried,  m  the  attempt 
to  find  for  it  a  name  and  origin.  One  thought  it  a  fra". 
ment  of  the  Groecostasis  ;  another  adjudged  it  to  a  tempTc 
of  Jupiter  Custos;  and  a  third  urged  the  claim  of  Cali- 
gula's Bridge;  all  thus  regarding  it  as  a  part  of  some 
edifice,  or,  in  the  language  of  a  modern  poet,— 

a  column  left  alone, 

The  tottering  remnant  of  some  splendid  fane, 
'Scaped  from  the  fury  of  the  barb'rous  Gaul, 
Or  wasting  Time  which  has  the  rest  o'erthrown. 
At  length  it  was  thought  that  possibly  the  column  might 
originally  have  been  isolated,  and  thus  in  itself  a  complete 
monument;  that,  consequently,  if  the  earth  at  its  foot  were 
removed  a  pedestal  might  be  uncovered  with  some  inscrip. 
tion  thereon.  The  Duchess  of  Devonshire  had  recourse 
to  this  simple  expedient  in  the  year  1813;  the  base  of  the 
column  was  laid  open,  and  upon  it  an  inscription  was 
found,  recording  the  ftict,  that  a  gilt  statue  was  placed  upon 
the  top  of  it  in  the  year  608,  in  honour  of  the  Emperor 
Phocas,  by  Smaragdus,  Exarch  of  Italy.  "  It  is  sin- 
gular," says  Dr.  Burton,  "  that  the  name  of  Phocas  him- 
self has  been  erased,  probably  by  his  successor,  Heraclius, 
who  deposed  and  murdered  Phocas,  a.d.  610."  Other 
words  also  are  obliterated,  but  all  deficiences  have  been 
supplied  without  much  difficulty  or  uncertainly  by  the  in- 
genuity of  the  learned.  "  The  gilded  statue,  representing 
a  hideous  monster,"  remarks  Sir  John  Hobhousc,  "  and 
such  as  the  decayed  arts  could  then  furnish,— the  style, 
and  even  the  letters  of  the  inscription, — the  shattered 
repaired  column  transferred  from  some  other  structure, 
and  defaced  by  rude  carving,  must  have  forciblv  bespoken 
the  degradation  of  the  Forum,  and  of  the  Roman  race." 
The  inscription  is  extremely  complimentary  to  Phocas, — 
the  worthy  rival  of  the  Caligulas  and  Domitians  of  the 
first  age  of  the  empire ;"  and  Dr.  Burton  observes,  that 
we  may  be  surprised  to  read  so  llattering  a  tribute  to  so 
execrable  a  tyrant.  "  Gregory  the  Great,  who  was  then 
pope,  has  also  made  honourable  mention  of  him  in  his 
Epistles,  which  gives  Gibbon  occasion  to  say,  that  '  the 
joyful  applause  with  which  he  salutes  the  fortune  of  the 
assassin,  has  sullied,  with  indelible  disgrace,  the  character 
of  the  saint."  But  we  should  remember,  (which  Gibbon 
does  not  mention,)  that  his  enormities  had  been  confined  to 
the  eastern  empire,  whereas  Italy  seems  to  have  been 
favoured  by  him.  He  wrote  to  Gregory,  proposing  an 
orthodox  confession  of  faith,  acknowledged  the  supremacy 
of  the  Romish  see,  was  very  liberal  to  the  Roman  churches, 
and  allowed  the  Pantheon  to  be  converted  to  Christian  pur- 
poses ;  all  which  must  have  been  extremely  gratifying  to 
a  pope  in  the  seventh  century,  and  perhaps  we,  in  the 
nineteenth,  ought  to  make  some  allowance  for  his  feelings." 
The  material  of  the  column  is  Greek  marble;  the 
capital  is  Corinthian,  and  the  shaft  is  fluted  ;  the  height  is 
forty-six  feet  two  inches,  but  it  stands  upon  a  pyramid  of 
eleven  steps,  which  increases  the  elevation  about  eleven 
feet.  It  is  thought  that  the  pillar  itself  is  much  older 
than  the  time  of  Phocas,  the  inscription  refers  only  to  the 
placing  of  the  statue  upon  it.  There  was  a  pillar  erected 
in  the  Forum  in  honour  of  Claudius,  who  succeeded  the 
Emperor  Gallienus,  in  the  year  268,  and  on  its  summit  was 
a  statue,  which,  as  has  been  suggested,  may  have  given 
place,  after  the  lapse  of  three  centuries  and  a  half,  to  that 
of  Phocas. 

THE    COJUTin.M,    OR    GE.ECOSTASIS. 

On  that  side  of  the  Forum  which  is  bounded  by  the  Pala 
tine,  and  nearly  opposite  to  the  arch  of  Severus,  stand  three 
marble  columns,  whose  surpassing  beauty  is  not  more  re- 
markable than  the  keen  disputes  to  which  they  have  given 
rise.  Though  but  these  three  columns  remain,  with  (ho  small 
fragment  of  the  frieze  and  cornice  which  they  support, 
"  yet  there  is  nothing  in  Rome,"  to  use  the  words  of  Dr. 
BuTloo,  "  so  much  calculated  to  inspire  us  with  an  idea  of 
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Ine  magnificence  of  ancient  architecture."  To  settle 
beyond  a  doubt,  or  even  witli  tolerable  certainty,  to  what 
bu'ildins  they  belonged,  is  a  task  which  has  hitherto  baffled 
the  most  skilful  antiquaries; — to  collect  even  the  various 
opinions  and  arguments  which  have  been  urged  concerning 
them,  would  be  a  work  of  some  labour  to  an  industrious 
compiler.  They  have  had  so  many  names  assigned  to 
them,  and  each  name  found  so  many  decided  partisans, 
that,  as  Mr.  Roscoe  well  observes,  "  their  only  unexception- 
able title  has  become  that  of  '  The  Disputed  Columns.' " 

It  was  long  the  prevalent  opinion,  and  it  is  one  not  yet 
altogether  abandoned, — that  tliese  columns  are  a  part  of 
the  temple  which  Romulus  vowed  to  Jupiter  Stator*,  and 
in   which   Cicero   convened  that   meeting   of   the   senate, 
wherein  he  delivered  the    first  of  his  celebrated  orations 
against  Catiline.     The  "  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator"  was 
long  the  popular  name  which  it  bore ;  by  this  it  is  described 
in  nearly  all  our  books  of  travels  which  are  twenty  years 
old,  and  even  in  some  of  a  later  date.     But  the  site  of  this 
edifice  may  be  sought  with  more  propriety  upon  some  part 
of  the   declivity   of  the   Palatine,   whereas   the   edifice   to 
which  the  three  columns  belonged,  seems  evidently  to  have 
stood  wholly  within  the  Forum.     Another  claimant  is  the 
"  Temple  of  Castor,"  which,  certainly,  was  in  the  Forum, 
and  sufficiently  near  to  the  Palatine  to  be   converted  by 
Caligula  into  the  vestibule  of  his  palace ;  but  for  this  we 
have  already  assigned  a  different  position,  when  speaking 
of  the  public  buildings  of  the  ancient  Forum.     These  two 
competitors  being  removed  from  the  field,  the  claims  of  a 
tliird  may  be  urged  with  more  force;  this  is  the  building 
which  we  described  as  having  been  called  indifferently  the 
Comitium,  or  the  Grcecostasis,  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  having  been  formed  by  the  union  of  two  separate  build- 
ings known  by  those  names.     The  title  of  the  Comitium 
to  the  possession  of  the  three  columns,  has  been  gradually 
gaining  strength  of  late  years,  and  at  present  it  seems  to 
be  more  generally  admitted  among  the  learned  than  that  of 
any  other  edifice.     It  depends,  however,  to  a  great  extent, 
upon  the  identity  of  certain  adjacent  ruins  on  the  south, 
with   the  remains  of  the  Curia,  or  Senate-house ;  if  that 
identity  can  be  regarded  as  sufficiently  established,  then 
the   position   of  the   edifice   of  which   the   three   columns 
formed  a  part,  will  correspond  exactly  with  the  position  of 
the   Comitium,  or   Groecostasis,  as   indicated   by   ancient 
writers.      One   of   the   sti'ongest    arguments   adduced   in 
favour  of  the  supposition,  that  these  two  groups  of  ruins 
are  the  remains  of  the  Comitium  and  Curia  respectively, 
has  been  derived  from  the  circumstance,  that  in  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  great  many  fragments  of  the 
I'asti  Consiilares,  or  Capitolinr^,  were   dug  up  in  their 
immediate  vicinity,  and  in  the  year  1819,  when  excavations 
were  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  three  columns,  a  still 
further  portion  of  fragments  was  discovered.    It  is  certainly 
not  actually  known,  that  these  Fasti  were  deposited  either 
in  the  Comitium  or  the  Curia;  but  of  all  the  public  build- 
ings in  the  Forum,  one  of  those  two  would  have  been  the 
oiost  appropriate  to  keep  them  in. 

Besides  the  three  opinions  here  noticed  concerning  the 
edifice  to  which  the  three  columns  belonged,  there  are 
others  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention.  "  Whatever  it 
was,"  says  the  judicious  author  of  the  Letters  of  an 
Architect,  who  thought  it,  "  although  deficient  in  the  usual 
number  of  columns  at  the  sides,  to  have  been  a  temple," 
when  he  wrote  in  1817, — "Whatever  it  was,  we  may  fairly 
pronounce  it  to  have  been  the  most  perfect  building  of 
which  any  remains  now  exist  in  Rome.  1  do  not  mean  the 
most  beautiful,  for  in  that  tastes  may  differ;  but  that  in 
which  science,  skill,  and  attention,  have  been  most  carefully 
and  invariably  employed  in  the  design,  in  the  drawing,  and 
in  the  execution."  The  same  writer,  after  remarking  upon 
its  freedpm  from  faults  which  are  visible  in  the  execution 
of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  the  Pantheon,  and  others, 
says  that  "there  are  no  other_ buildings  we  can  put  into 

•  Or  the  Stayer,  one  of  the  many  epithets  of  this  heathen  divi- 
nity. He  obtained  it  from  having  once  stnytd  the  fliglit  of  the 
Romans,  when  they  had  been  driven  by  the  Sabines  to  the  very 
gate  of  their  infant  city  on  the  Palatine.  Romulus  invoked  the  aid 
of  the  god,  and  vowed  him  a  temple  on  the  very  spot,  in  the  event 
of  its  being  granted. 

t  The  Consular,  or  Capitoline  Fasli, — that  is  to  say,  "  list,"  or 
"  register."  The  fragments  in  question  form  a  chronological  record, 
with  few  exceptions,  complete,  of  the  kings,  consuls,  and  other 
great  magistrates  of  Rome,  as  also  of  the  triuraplis  celebrated  for 
each  year,  from  the  time  of  Romulus  down  to  the  year  724  of  the 
city,  or  30  B.C.  I'hey  are  engraven  in  marble,  and  have  been  more 
than  once  published;  they  aio  now  preserved  in  the  .Capitoline  I 
Mus«um. ,  -       .      .  1 


comparison  with  it,  unless  it  be  the  Forum  of  Trajan,''of 
which  we  have  not  sufheient  remains  to  enable  us  fairly  to 
institute  a  parallel.  Of  the  general  design,  indeed,  we 
have  hardly  in  any  case  materials  forjudging,  but  the  plan 
and  disposition  of  this  temple  bear  at  least  evidence  of  a 
careful  consideration.  The  building  is  of  white  marble,  so 
that  the  substance,  as  well  as  the  workmanship,  contributed 
to  the  effect  of  magnificence.  The  entablature  is  finely 
proportioned.  It  is  decidedly  Roman  in  taste,  which  some 
persons,  perhaps,  may  think  a  defect,  and  others  consider  a 
beauty." 

The  material  of  these  columns  is  white  marble ;  they  are 
fluted,  and  their  order  is  the  Corinthian, — of  which,  indeed, 
they  are  thought  to  have  furnished  the  finest  model  upon 
the  revival  of  classic  architecture  in  Italy.  Their  whole 
height,  including  the  base  and  the  capital,  is  about  48  feet 
4  inches  in  English  measure;  the  diameter  of  the  shaft  at 
the  base  is  about  4  feet  9  inches,  and  at  the  top  4  feet  2 
inches.  The  flutings  of  the  shaft  are  the  largest  to  be  seen 
in  Rome,  being  very  nearly  nine  inches  across.  "  It  might 
be  conjectured"  says  Dr.  Burton,  "that  considerable  force 
had  been  used  to  destroy  this  temple;  or  an  earthquake 
may,  perhaps,  have  produced  the  effect;  for  it  may  be 
observed  that  some  of  the  blocks  of  which  the  shafts  are 
composed  have  received  a  violent  wrench  so  as  actually  to 
force  them  out  of  their  places  and  destroy  the  continuity  of 
the  fluting.  The  same  has  been  observed  in  the  pillars  of 
the  Temple  of  Theseus,  the  Parthenon,  and  Propyla;a  at 
Athens."  The  great  height  of  these  columns,  in  proportion 
to  their  thickness,  imparts  to  them  a  slenderness  and  deli- 
cacy of  appearance,  exciting  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder 
something  of  an  impression  of  fragility;  and  this  feeling 
is  not  diminished  by  the  sight  of  the  iron  bands  which 
encircle  them  towards  their  summit,  and  the  connecting 
bars  which  stretch  from  the  central  one  to  those  at  the 
sides,  as  though  it  had  been  felt  that  singly  their  stability 
was  precarious,  and  their  united  strength  was  required  to 
withstand  the  assaults  of  time  and  nature. 

The  information  derived  from  the  excavations  of  late 
years  has  enabled  the  antiquaries  to  determine  with  some 
degree  of  exactness  the  general  arrangement  of  the  edifice 
to  which  these  columns  belonged.  "In  continuation  with 
the  three  columns,"  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burgess,  "  the 
foundation-line  of  the  basement  is  indicated  by  the  mould 
ings  which  were  found  upon  the  spot,  and  have  been  ad- 
justed upon  the  original  level."  The  direction  of  the  length 
of  the  building  was  parallel  to  the  base  of  the  Palatine  ; 
thus  one  of  its  sides  was  turned  towards  that  hill,  while 
the  other  looked  upon  the  Forum  and  towards  the  Capitol. 
"  The  space  so  designated  will  just  admit  three  columns 
more,  so  that  to  make  up  the  thirteen,  (the  original  number 
on  each  side,)  seven  more  must  be  reckoned  on  a  line  pro- 
duced the  other  way.  This  will  bring  the  extremity  a  little 
within  the  habitations  joining  the  large  brick  ruin;  the  end, 
or  side  correspoitding  to  the  front,  will  then  he  carried  across 
at  a  right  angle,  allowing  sufficient  space  for  eight  columns, 
(the  number  in  the  front,)  and  the  rectangle  contained  by 
these  two  lines,  measuring  160  feet  by  90,  will  be  completed." 
It  is  upon  the  south-eastern  side  or  that  turned  towards  the 
Palatine  that  the  three  columns  still  remaining  must  be 
placed.  The  south-western  end  was  that  which  approached 
and  perhaps  joined  the  Senate-house,  the  front  of  which 
thus  looked  upon  that  side  of  the  Forum  of  which  a  part 
is  seen  in  the  right  of  our  engraving.  This  front  had  a 
portico  of  eight  columns;  "the  steps  which  led  to  the 
portico,"  says  Dr.  Burton,  "  have  been  discovered  facing 
the  temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina," — which,  as  the 
reader  will  recollect,  indicates  very  nearly  the  eastern  angle 
of  the  Forum. 

From  this  description  it  will  be  apparent,  that  the  Comi- 
tium, or  Gra;costasis,  must  have  been  one  of  the  largest 
buildings  of  its  style  in  Ancient  Rome;  it  occupied  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  side  of  the  Forum  on  which  it  stood, 
stretching  from  the  Senate-house  in  the  middle  of  that 
side,  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  eastern  angle.  The 
reader  must  be  careful  not  to  confound  its  three  remaining 
columns  with  those  which  are  seen  in  a  triangular  group 
on  the  declivity  of  the  Capitol,  in  the  left  of  our  engraving; 
those  belong  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  or  "the 
Thunderer." 

OTHER    REMAINS   IN   THE   FOBUJI. 

Besides  the  ruins  which  we  have  described,  there  are 
others  in  the  Forum,  which  always  occupy  the  attention  of 
the  traveller,  hut  to  which  we  can  only  briefly^  refer.    The 
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remains  of  the  Curia,  or  Sennte-lioiiso,  have  been  already 
noticed ;  they  stand  near  the  modern  church  of  <S'.  Maria 
Jiberafrice,  and  present  only  masses  of  solid  brick  walls, 
forming  three  sides  of  a  quadransrle,  of  which,  the  fourth, 
towards  the  Forum,  is  wanting.  These  walls  are  blended 
with  the  houses  of  the  Campo  Vaccino,  but  not  so  as  to 
prevent  the  spectator  from  distinguishing  clearly  the  form 
of  the  ancient  edifice ;  the  space  which  it  occupied,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  square  of  about  120  feet,  exclusive  of 
the  portico.  Their  right  to  the  appellation  of  "the  remains 
of  the  Senate-house,"  has  been  (lisputed,  as  a  matter  of 
course ;  and  some  have  thought  them  a  part  of  the  palace 
of  Caligula,  which  he  extended  from  the  Palatine  into  the 
Forum.  "  What  then,"  says  Mr.  Burgess,  "  are  the  proba- 
bilities that  the  ruin  in  question  directs  us  to  the  spot  where 
the  senate  assembled  ?  First,  the  brick- work  is  conformable 
to  the  time  of  Augustus  ;  secondly,  the  form  of  the  edifice  is 
adapted  to  the  purpose ;  thirdly,  if  antiquaries  are  at  all 
coiTcct  in  the  general  outlines  of  the  Forum,  and  we 
assume  our  third  (southern)  angle  at  the  church  of  S. 
Teodoro,  the  situation  answers  to  the  few  hints  left  us  in 
ancient  authors,  pointing  out  the  Curia  as  in  a  central  part 
of  the  Forum." 

The  church  of  San  Teodoro  here  mentioned,  is  itself,  in 
part,  an  ancient  building,  which  some  call  the  temple  of 
Vesta,  and  others,  Nibby  among  them,  that  of  Romulus. 
It  is  a  rotunda  or  round  temple ;  the  material  is  brick,  and 
from  the  st\  le,  the  period  of  its  construction  is  generally 
referred  to  the  decline  of  the  empire.  "  Among  the  argu- 
ments used  to  prove  it  to  have  been  the  ancient  temple  of 
Romulus,"  says  Mr.  AVoods,"orat  least  to  have  occupied  its 
site,  is  a  fancied  similarity  between  St.  Theodore  (usually 
called  San  Toto,)  and  the  founder  of  the  Roman  state;  and 
the  custom  still  existing  of  carrying  to  it  sick  children  for 
the  recovery  of  their  health,  since  it  appears  that  the  same 
practice  prevailed  m  ancient  times  with  respect  to  the 
temple  of  Romulus.  This  argument  is  of  some  value,  since 
the  Romans  still  retain  many  local  heathen  superstitions." 
Middlcton  notices  this  superstitious  custom  of  the  modern 
Romans,  and  traces  it  to  their  pagan  ancestors.  "  From 
the  tradition  of  the  wonderful  escape  which  Romulus  had 
in  this  very  place  when  exposed  in  his  infancy  to  perish  in 
the  Tiber,  as  soon  as  he  came  to  be  a  god  he  was  looked 
upon  as  singularly  propitious  to  the  health  and  safety  of 
young  children:  from  which  notion  it  became  a  practice  for 
nurses  and  mothers  to  present  their  sickly  infants  before 
his  shrine  in  this  little  temple,  in  confidence  of  a  cure  or 
relief  by  his  favour;  now  when  this  temple  was  converted 
afterwards  into  a  church,  lest  any  piece  of  superstition 
should  be  lost,  or  the  people  think  themselres  sufferers  by 
the  change  in  losing  the  benefit  of  such  a  protection  for 
their  children,  care  was  taken  to  find  out  in  the  place  of 
the  heathen  god,  a  Christian  saint  who  had  been  exposed 
too  in  his  infancy,  and  found  by  chance  like  Romulus;  and 
for  the  same  reason  might  be  presumed  to  bo  just  as  fond 
of  children,  as  their  old  deity  had  been;  and  thus  the 
worship  paid  to  Jiomulus  being  now  transferred  to  Theo- 
dorus,  the  old  superstition  still  subsists,  and  the  custom  of 
presenting  children  at  this  shrine  continues  to  this  day 
without  intermission;  of  which  I  myself  have  been  a 
witness,  having  seen,  as  oft  as  I  looked  into  this  church, 
ten  or  a  dozen  women  decently  dressed,  each  with  a  child 
in  her  lap,  sitting  with  silent  reverence  before  the  altar  of 
the  saint,  in  expectation  of  his  miraculous  influence  on  the 
health  of  the  infant." 

1  Another  strong  argument  to  the  same  effect,  has  been 
derived  from  the  fact,  that  the  bronze  figure  of  a  wolf  with 
two  children  sucking,  which  we  have  already  mentioned  as 
being  now  m  the  museum  of  the  Capitol,  was  preserved  in 
this  church  so  late  as  the  sixteenth  century  ;  and  a  Greek 
writer,  who  flourished  in  the  first  century  before  the  Chris- 
tian aera,  speaks  distinctly  of  a  temple  of  Romulus,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Palatine,  '•  in  which  is  a  wolf  suckling  two 
children,  an  ancient  work  in  brass." 

The  imaginary  line  which  we  have  drawn  from  the 
church  of  S.  Teodoro  under  the  Palatine  to  the  church 
Delia  Consolazione  under  theCapitol.in  order  to  mark  the 
south-western  boundary  of  the  Forum,  will  pass  through  a 
mass  of  modern  houses,  among  which  there  is  nothing  to  be 
observed  but  some  ruins  assigned  by  Nibhy  to  a  temple 
of  Julius  Caesar.  The  buildings  which  bounded  the  Forum 
on  the  north- western  or  Capitoline  side,  belong,  properly 
speaking,  to  that  hill;  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  of 
which  tlie  three  remaining  columns  are  seen  in  the  left  of 
our  engraving,  stood  some  little  distance  from  the  Forum. 


Of  its  north-eastern  boundary,  or  that  which  stretched 
from  the  arch  of  Severus  to  the  temple  of  Antoninus  and 
Faustina,  and  the  modern  substitute  for  which  is  partrt* 
shown  in  the  line  of  building  upon  the  right  of  our  en-" 
graving,  but  little  remains.  Referring  to  our  view,  the 
reader  will  perceive  immediately  behind  the  column  of 
Phocas  the  plain  front  of  a  building  surmounted  by  a 
pediment ;  this  belongs  now  to  the  church  of  .S'.  Adriano 
and  is  said  to  be  a  part  of  the  ancient  Basilica  Jtlmilia, 
which  was  erected  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  "  Tliere  are 
good  reasons,"  says  Dr.  Burton,  "  for  thinking  that  the 
Basilica  stood  near  this  spot:  hut  Nibby  supposes  the  front 
of  S.  Adriano,  which  is  of  brick,  to  be  later  by  some 
centuries."  The  bronze  gate  which  now  forms  the  principal 
entrance  to  St.  John's  Lateran,  once  belonged  to  this 
church.  "  This  frightful  old  church,"  says  the  author  of 
Jior.ie  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  "nobody  but  an  antiquary 
would  ever  have  suspected  of  being  anything  better  than 
a  barn.  Yet  on  the  strength  of  the  old  tottering  brick  wall 
which  forms  its  front,  it  has  been  pronounced  to  be  the 
remains  of  one  of  the  most  splendid  works  of  republican 
Rome  !" 

Upon  the  left  of  the  church  of  S.  Adriano,  the  reader 
will  perceive  a  domed  edifice,  which  is  the  church  of  S. 
Martina,  or  as  it  is  soinetimes  called,  the  church  of  the 
Academy  of  St.  Luke  (the  Roman  academy  of  fine  arts),  to 
which  it  is  attached.  It  is  altogether  modern,  but  is  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Secretarium  Senatus 
before  mentioned.  Upon  the  right  of  the  church  of  S. 
Adriano,  and  consequently  beyond  the  limits  of  our  view, 
a  succession  of  modern  houses  extends  beyond  the  ima- 
ginary point  which  has  been  fixed  upon  for  the  eastern  angle 
of  the  Forum,  to  the  temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina, 
in  its  immediate  vicinity.  This  temple  stood  without  the 
limits  of  the  ancient  Forum;  but  it  will  bo  convenient 
shortly  to  describe  it  here.  The  inscription  "  To  the  divine 
Antoninus,  and  to  the  divine  Faustina,  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate,"  still  remaining  upon  the  frieze,  serves  fortunately 
to  identify  it ;  but,  as  if  it  were  fated  that  nothing  in  Rome 
should  entirely  escape  dispute,  we  are  still  in  doubt  as  to 
the  persons  in  whose  honour  the  temple  was  erected.  For 
it  happens  oddly  enough  that  both  the  Antonines  had  wives 
of  the  same  name;  so  that  Whether  the  inscription  refers 
to  Antoninus  Pius  and  his  wife  Faustina,  or  to  Marcus 
Aurelius  Antoninus,  and  his  wife  Faustina,  is  a  matter  of 
uncertainty.  Nibby  decides  in  favour  of  the  latter,  and  Dr. 
Burton  inclines  to  the  same  opinion.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  ancient  building  has  been  preserved  ;  the 
principal  part  is  a  portico  of  ten  Corinthian  columns,  six  in 
front  and  two  on  each  side.  The  whole  height  of  these 
columns  is  sixty-three  Roman  palms,  or  a  little  more  than 
forty-six  English  feet ;  the  bases  and  capitals  are  of  white 
marble,  and  the  shafts  of  a  single  block  of  that  species 
of  marble  which  the  Italians  call  cipollino, — "  from  its 
laminous  composition  resembling  onions,"  (or  cipolle,) 
according  to  Dr.  Burton.  The  portico  was  formerly  buried 
to  more  than  half  the  height  of  the  columns  ;  but  these  are 
now  laid  open  to  their  bases.  "  They  do  not  present  any 
great  appearance  of  beauty,  as  the  marble  of  which  they 
are  formed  is  a  very  indiflfcrent  sort."  In  front  of  this 
temple  passed  the  celebratetl  }'ia  Sacra,  or  Sacred  Way  of 
the  Romans,  along  which  the  triumphal  processions  came 
from  the  direction  of  the  Coliseum,  till  they  entered  the 
Forum  by  the  arch  of  Fabius,  which  though  no  longer 
existing,  is  known  to  have  stood  close  to  the  temple  of 
Antoninus  and  Faustina.  The  bases  of  the  columns  of  the 
portico  are  seventeen  feet  above  the  level  of  that  way;  and 
the  ascent  to  it  was  anciently  by  a  flight  of  twenty-one 
steps.  The  body  of  the  temple  has  been  worked  into  the 
modern  church  of  San  Lorenzo  in  Miranda;  the  Italian 
word  miranda  means  "  wonderful,"  and  Vasi  suggests  that 
the  church  may  have  derivxd  "  its  surname"  from  the 
"wonderful  monuments  of  antiquity  surrounding  it." 

The  engraving  on  p.  40,  affords  a  partial  view  of  the  balus- 
trade at  the  top  of  the  principal  ascent  to  the  modern 
Capitol.  In  ancient  times,  the  only  ascents  to  the  Capitol 
were  upon  the  side  bounded  by  the  Forum,  or  the  eastern 
side ;  at  the  present  day,  the  principal  ascent  to  the  Capitol 
is  from  the  opiwsite  direction ;  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  side 
looking  towards  the  west,  and  bounded  by  the  great  plain 
(originally  the  Campus  Marlins),  into  which  the  modern 
city  has  slipped  down  from  off  her  seven  hills.  The  prin- 
cipal part  of  ancient  Rome  lay  eastward  of  the  Capitoline 
hill;  and  in  that  direction,  therefore,  it  was  then  ascended ; 
the  principal  part  of  modem  _Roaie  lies  westward  of  the 
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Capitoline  hill,  and  in  that  direction,  therefore,  it  is  now 
cbietlv  ascended.  "A  single  flight  of  steps,  or  rather  an 
inclined  plane,"  says  Simond,  "  brings  you  at  once  to  the 
top  of  the  mount,  and  to  a  sort  of  landing-place  of  no  great 
extent,  regularly  built  on  three  sides,  and  by  corruption 
called  Campidoglio.  Two  antique  lions  of  basalt  guard  the 
front  of  the  stairs,  and  two  naked  colossi  the  top ;  the  latter 
were  dug  out  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  250  years  ago,  and 
have  since  been  stuck  up  here.  Each  holds  a  clumsy 
prancing  horse,  colossal  too,  and  yet  scarcely  reaching  the 
waist  of  his  gigantic  master !  These  figures,  which  are  of 
very  indifferent  workmanship,  have  been  called  Castor  and 
Pollux.  On  a  line  with  them,  are  two  mutilated  trophies, 
then  two  indifferent  statues  of  the  Cajsars,  and  finally  two 
small  columns.  All  these  things  symmetrically  arranged, 
— all  antique  certainly,  still  are  foreign  to  the  situation  they 
now  occupy ;  one  of  the  columns  excepted,  which  appears 
somewhat  better  entitled  to  its  place,  being  the  miliary 
stone.  No.  1.,  on  the  Via  Appia  (Appian  Way),  formerly 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  first  mile,  and  now  at  the  beginning. 
This  practical  anticipation  put  me  in  mind  of  the  idle 
debates  which  took  place  in  the  year  1800,  on  the  question, 
whether  we  were  already  in  the  nineteenth  century,  or  still 
in  the  eighteenth." 

The  balustrade,  of  which  our  readers  see  a  part,  forms 
one  side  of  the  square,  or  piazza,  into  which  the  ascent 
leads,—  the  Piazza  del  Campidoglio,  as  it  is  called ;  the 
three  other  sides  are  surrounded  with  the  principal  buildings 


of  the  modern  Capitol,  which  we  shall  describe  hereafter. 
The  two  side  buildings  are  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo ; 
one  of  them  is  the  Capitoline  museum,  and  the  other  is  the 
palace  of  the  Conservators.  "  An  equestrian  .statue  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  found  in  the  Forum,  was  also  placed  hero 
by  Michael  Angelo,  who  is  said  to  have  admired  it,  and 
therefore  it  is  admired, — the  spirit  of  the  animal,  at  least, 
notwithstanding  its  many  defects.  The  shabby  little  house 
standing  in  the  hollow  on  the  right-hand  side  going  up  to 
Campidoglio  was  once  Michael  Angelo's. 

Between  the  figures  of  the  two  horses,  the  reader  will 
perceive  in  the  distance,  the  line  of  a  second  ascent  which 
commences  at  the  same  point  as  the  great  one,  and  leads 
up  to  the  modern  church  of  Ara  Celi,  upon  the  left  of  the 
Piazza  del  Campidoglio.  This  church  occupies  the  site 
of  one  of  the  temples  of  Jupiter,  which  are  supposed  to 
have  formerly  stood  upon  the  two  summits  of  the  Capitoline 
hill ;  which  of  them,  however,  is  yet  a  disputed  question, 
for  antiquaries  have  not  agreed  as  to  which  of  the  summits 
is  that  anciently  called  the  arx,  or  citadel,  and  which  that 
called  more  especially  Capitolium,  from  its  containing  (he 
temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  and  the  other  principal 
buildings.  We  shall  speak  more  at  length  upon  this  sub- 
ject, in  our  next  paper  on  Rome. 

The  ascent  seen  in  page  33,  is  that  already  spoken  of  as 
rising  from  the  Forum,  near  the  track  of  the  ancient  Clivus 
Asyli :  it  leads  to  a  corner  of  the  square  which  the  other 
enters,  but  of  course  in  an  opposite  direction. 
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SOME  ACCOITNT  OP 

THE  COLONY  OF  THE  CAFE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

No.  J. 

History  of  the  Colony, 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  vell-knowo  southern 
promontory  of  Africa,  was  unknown  to  the  ancients, 
unless  full  reliance  is  placed  on  the  account  given  by- 
Herodotus,  of  the  Phoenician  navigators,  who,  sent 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery  by  Necho,  King  of  Egypt, 
are  said  to  have  sailed  down  the  Red  Sea,  and  re- 
turned to  Egypt  by  way  of  the  Mediterranean.  This 
solitary  fact  excepted,  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
great  continent  of  Africa  was  utterly  unknown  to  the 
civilized  world,  until  it  was  discovered  by  the  Portu- 
guese in  their  daring  attempts  to  find  a  passage 
by  sea  to  the  East  Indies.  The  first  European  who 
came  in  sight  of  the  Cope,  was  the  Portuguese  navi- 
gator Diaz,  in  1493;  but  the  bad  weather  he  experi- 
enced was  so  great  that  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish 
his  enterprise,  and  return  to  Europe,  naming  the 
inaccessible  land  the  Cape  of  Storms  ;  but  the  King 
of  Portugal,  John  the  Second,  conceived  better  hopes 
from  Its  reported  appearance,  and  bestowed  upon  it 
its  present  name  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

In  H97,  the  celebrated  Vasco  de  Gama  doubled 
this  celebrated  Cape,  and  opened  the  way  to  the  dis- 
coveries afterwards  made  in  the  East  Indies  by  the 
Portuguese.  For  many  years  after,  its  harbour. 
Table  Bay,  merely  served  as  a  place  of  refuge  to  the 
vessels  of  the  European  nations,  whose  enterprise  led 
them  to  that  quarter  of  the  globe. 

In  the  year  1650,  the  Dutch  first  effectually  formed 
a  settlement  in  this  spot.  But  thirty  years  previous 
to  this,  the  captains  of  two  ships  belonging  to  the 
East  India  Company  of  England  had  taken  formal 
possession  of  the  land  in  the  name  of  King  James 
the  First.  A  full  account  of  this  transaction  is 
entered  on  the  journals  of  the  Company. 

Tbo  first  part  of  the  coast  which  was  colonized  by 
the  Dutch,  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Great  Fish  River ; 
but  this  was  soon  abandoned,  on  account  of  its  bad 
harbourage,  and  De  la  Goa  Bay,  further  north,  was 
selected  in  its  stead.  Soon  afterward,  the  representa- 
tions of  Van  Riebeck,  a  surgeon  of  one  of  the  Dutch 
ships,  induced  the  managers  to  remove  the  colony  to 
its  present  locality  at  Cape  Town. 

The  limits  of  the  colony  were  gradually  extended 
by  the  Dutch  to  nearly  their  present  dimensions,  and 
they  remained  in  undisturbed  possession  until  it  sur- 
rendered to  the  English  in  1 795.  It  was,  however, 
restored  at  the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1802,  but  again 
taken  in  180G,  and  since  then  has  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  British, 

The  history  of  this  country,  from  its  first  coloniza- 
tion almost  to  the  present  time,  consists  of  a  series 
of  unjust  measures  and  cruel  acts,  perpetrated  by  the 
settlers  against  the  natives.  The  Dutch  government, 
in  first  taking  possession  of  this  coast,  did  so  with 
the  simple  intention  of  occupying  it  as  a  useful  pos- 
session for  the  purpose  of  refitting  their  vessels  engaged 
in  the  East  India  trade,  and  supplying  themselves 
with  water  and  other  necessaries.  As  a  proof  that 
the  intentions  of  the  Dutch  government  were  good, 
we  find  the  resolutions  of  the  council  in  1651  con- 
tain a  public  supplication  to  the  Almighty  for  the 
diffusion  of  the  principles  of  the  reformed  Christian 
religion  amongst  the  natives,  then  only  known  by  the 
name  of  Wilde  Brutaule  Menschcn,  (wild  brute  men) ; 
and  for  many  years  afterwards  every  effort  was  made 
to  conciliate  them,  by  fining  and  punishing  those  who 
ill-used  them,  by  forbidding  retaliation,  and  endea- 
1'ouring  to  prevent  their  being  provoked  by  ill-lan- 


guage. This  mode  of  6nnoyance''fiecms  to  have  been 
so  prevalent,  that  it  was  ordered  they  should  not  be 
called  Zwarte  stinkende  honden,  (black  stinking  dogs)  ; 
on  account  of  the  indisposition  of  the  government  to 
extend  their  territory,  it  was  not  until  twenty  years 
after  their  first  settlement  that  they  became  possessed 
of  any  considerable  portion  of  land.  By  that  time 
they  had  obtained  power  over  that  part  of  the  present 
colony  known  by  the  name  of  Cape  District,  the  in- 
offensive Hottentots  offering  but  little  opposition. 

They  soon  discovered  the  predominant  passion  of  this 
weak  and  peaceable  people  for  spirituous  hquors,  and  that 
a  bottle  of  brandy  was  a  passport  through  every  horde. 
With  this,  and  tobacco,  iron,  and  a  few  paltry  trinkets,  they 
purchased  a  part  of  the  country,  and  of  their  stock  in  cattle, 
and  then  took  the  rest  by  force.  A  cask  of  brandy  was  the 
price  of  a  whole  district ;  and  nine  inches  in  length  of  an 
iron  hoop  the  purchase  of  a  fat  ox. 

The  boors,  or  Dutch  farmers,  although  against  the 
wishes  of  the  government,  still  continued  to  extend 
the  boundaries  of  the  colony  by  fresh  encroachments, 
pushing  on  from  one  spot  of  good  pasturage  to 
another,  dispossessing  the  natives,  and  committing 
the  most  unparalleled  acts  of  barbarity.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  original  inhabitants  rapidly  de- 
creased, and  when  the  English  took  possession  of  the 
colony,  that  which  had  been  a  thickly-populated 
country,  was  found  to  contain  within  its  boundaries 
but  15,000  of  the  native  Hottentots,  and  these  in  a 
state  of  abject  slavery.  During  a  series  of  years, 
the  only  alleviation  of  their  miseries  which  the  abori- 
gines experienced,  arose  from  the  exertions  of  the 
Christian  missionaries,  who,  under  great  disadvan- 
tages, undertook  their  conversion,  and  their  instruc- 
tion in  some  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life. 

The  country  at  present  occupied  by  the  colonists  is 
about  COO  miles  from  east  to  west,  with  a  mean 
breadth  from  north  to  south  of  233  miles,  containing 
nearly  140,000  square  miles.  Although  it  contains 
considerable  tracts  of  excellent  pasturage,  the  greater 
portion  of  its  surface  is  occupied  by  sandy  and  sterile 
plains,  and  ranges  of  naked  and  inaccessible  moun 
tains ;  but  this  remark  does  not  apply  to  all  parts, 
particularly  to  its  eastern  bouiidary,  Albany  District, 
or  to  the  country  of  the  Kaffres  beyond  the  borders, 
which  is  covered  in  great  part  with  the  most  luxuriant 
vegetation. 

The  scenery  of  these  more  favoured  parts  is  well 
described  by  Mr.  Pringle  in  the  following  lines  : — 

But  where  the  vale  winds  deep  below 

Tlie  landscape  hath  a  warmer  glow: 

Tfiere  the  spekboom  '  spreads  its  bowers, 

Of  light  green  leaves  and  lilac  flowers  j 

And  the  aloe  rears  her  crimson  crest, 

Like  stately  queen  for  gala  drest ; 

And  the  bnght-blossomed  bcnn-lree-\  shakes 

Its  coral  tufts  above  the  brakes, 

Brilliant  as  the  gLincing  plumes 

Ot  suyar-hirdsX  among  its  blooms, 

With  the  doep-gi'een  verdure  blending, 

In  the  stream  of  liglit  descending. 

And  now  along  the  grassy  meads, 

Wliere  the  skipping  reebok  §  foods, 

Let  me  tln-ougb  tlie  mazes  rove, 

Of  the  light  acacia  grove ; 

Now  wliilo  yet  the  lioncy-beo 

Hums  around  tlie  blossomed  tree 

And  the  turtles  softly  chide, 

Wooiugly,  on  every  side ; 

And  tlie  clucking  plicasant  calls 

To  his  mate  at  intervals ; 

And  the  duiker  || ,  at  my  tread, 

Sudden  lifts  his  startled  head, 

•  A  succulent  arboreous  evergreen,  a  favourite  food  of  the  ele* 
phant. 
t  Schotm  s-peciosa ;  the  seeds  are  eaten  by  the  natives. 
%  The  A'ectariniB,— the  Uummins-birds  of  Africa. 
I  Antiiopi  capriolus,  \\  Antilopi  mergtru. 
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Then  dives  aflfrighted  in  the  brake, 
Like  wild  duck  in  the  reedy  lake. 


Where  the  grim  satjT-faced  baboon* 
Sits  gibbering  to  the  rising  moon, 
Or  chides,  with  hoarse  and  angry  cry, 
The  herdsman  as  he  wanders  by. 

The  country  under  the  government  of  the  English 
is  divided  into  five  great  districts, — namely.  Cape 
District,  Stellenbosch  District,  Zwellendam  District, 
Graaf  Reynet  District,  and  Albany  District. 


Cape  Town,  the  capital  of  the  colony,  stands  on  a 
gentle  declivity  sloping  towards  the  sea.  On  every 
side  except  this,  it  is  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains. 

It  is  a  regular  and  neat-built  town,  and  well  watered  by  a 
plentiful  stream  which  issues  from  the  Table  Mountain. 
Many  of  the  streets  are  of  considerable  breadth,  having 
canaU  of  water  running  through  them,  which  are  walled  in 
and  planted  on  each  side  with  oaks,  but  others  are  narrow 
and  ill-paved.  They  are  all  straight,  however,  being  laid  out 
in  a  line,  and  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles.  The 
houses  are  in  general  built  with  stone,  and  whitewashed ; 
and  the  greatest  number  are  two  stories  high,  with  flat 
roofs.  The  spacious  squares  give  the  town  an  open  and 
Airy  appearance ;  the  public  market  is  held  in  one  ;  another 
is  the  common  resort  of  the  farmers  and  graziers,  with  their 
wagons ;  and  a  third  is  used  as  a  parade  for  exercising  the 
troops.  This  last  lies  between  the  town  and  the  castle,  and 
has  two  of  its  sides  completely  built  up  with  large  and 
handsome  houses.  The  castle  stands  a  little  east  of  the 
town.  It  is  a  pentagonal  fort,  surrounded  with  a  ditch 
and  regular  outworks,  and  contains  within  its  walls  the 
Lombard-bank,  the  orphan-chamber,  and  most  of  the  public 
offices  of  government.  It  also  affords  accommodation  for 
1000  men  with  their  officers,  and  has  magazines  for  artil- 
lery, stores,  and  ammunition.  The  barracks,  originally 
intended  for  an  hospital,  granaries.  Sec,,  which,  with  its  two 
wings,  occupies  a  part  of  one  of  the  sides  of  the  great 
square,  is  a  large  and  regular  edifice,  and  has  sufficient 
convenience  in  the  upper  part  of  the  building  for  4000 
men.  The  other  public  buildings  are  the  Calvinist  church, 
the  Lutheran  church,  the  court  of  justice,  the  guard-house, 
and  the  theatre. 

Behind  the  town,  on  the  acclivity  of  Table  Mountain,  is 
the  government-house,  and  a  beautiful  public  garden,  which 
is  an  oblong  piece  of  ground,  containing  about  forty  acres  of 
rich  land,  divided  into  forty-four  squares  by  oak-hedges. 
Part  of  it  has  been  appropriated  for  the  reception  of  scarce 
and  curious  native  plants,  and  for  experiments  upon  such 
Asiatic  and  European  productions,  as  may  seem  most 
likely  to  beneQt  the  colony.  Over  the  same  acclivity  are 
klso  scattered  a  number  of  handsome  villas,  each  of  which 
ii  surrounded  by  plantations  and  gardens. 

Besides  the  castle,  the  town  is  defended  by  many 
•tber  forts  and  batteries  placed  on  different  emi- 
nences. 

The  celebrated  mountain  called  Table  Mountain, 
the  north  front  of  which  forms  so  prominent  an  object 

•  The  dog-faced  baboon,  (Simk  cynocejihatut), . 


in  the  view  of  Cape  Town,  extends  from  east  to  west 
for  the  length  of  two  miles.  The  bold  face  that  rises 
almost  at  right  angles  to  meet  this  line,  is  supported, 
as  it  were,  by  a  number  of  projecting  buttresses, 
that  rise  out  of  the  plain,  and  fall  in  with  the  front  a 
little  higher  than  midway  from  the  base  :  these,  and 
the  division  of  the  front  by  two  great  chasms  into 
three  parts,  give  to  it  the  appearance  of  the  ruined 
walls  of  some  gigantic  fortress.  The  Table-land  at 
the  summit  of  the  mountain  is  3582  feet  above  the 
level  of  Table  Bay.  The  east  side,  which  runs  off  at 
right  angles  to  the  front,  is  still  bolder,  and  has  one 
point,  higher  by  several  feet.  The  west  side  is  rent 
into  deep  chasms,  and  worn  away  into  a  number  of 
pointed  masses.  In  advancing  to  the  southward 
about  four  miles,  the  mountain  descends  in  steps  or 
terraces,  the  lowest  of  which  communicates  by  gorges 
with  the  chain  which  extends  the  whole  length  of  the 
peninsula.  The  two  wings  of  the  front,  one  the 
Devil's  Mountain,  and  the  other  the  Lion's  Head, 
make  in  fact,  with  the  Table,  but  one  mountain.  The 
depredations  of  time,  and  the  force  of  torrents,  having 
carried  away  the  looser  and  less  compact  parts,  have 
disunited  their  summits,  but  they  are  still  joined  at  a 
very  considerable  elevation  above  their  common  base ; 
the  height  of  the  first  is  3315,  and  the  latter  2 ICO 
feet.  The  Devil's  Mountain  is  broken  into  irregulfur 
points ;  but  the  upper  part  of  the  Lion's  Head  is  a 
solid  mass  of  stone,  rounded  and  fashioned  like  a 
work  of  art,  and  resembling  very  much,  from  some 
points  of  view,  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  placed  upon  a 
high  cone-shaped  hill. 

To  those  whom  mere  curiosity,  or  the  more  laudable 
desire  of  acquiring  information,  may  tempt  to  make  a  visit 
to  the  summit  of  the  Table  Mountain,  the  best  and  readiest 
access  will  be  found  directly  up  the  face  next  to  the  town. 
The  ascent  lies  through  a  deep  chasm  to  the  left.  The 
length  of  this  ravine  is  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  ;  the 
perpendicular  cheeks  at  the  foot  more  than  a  thousand  feet 
high,  and  the  angle  of  ascent  about  forty-five  degrees;  the 
entrance  into  this  deep  chasm  is  grand  and  awful.  Tha 
two  sides,  distant  at  the  lower  part  about  eighty  yards  from 
each  other,  converge  within  a  few  feet  of  the  portal,  which 
opens  upon  the  summit,  forming  two  lines  of  natural  per- 
spective. On  passing  this  portal,  a  plain  of  very  con- 
siderable extent  spreads  out,  exhibiting  a  dreary  waste, 
and  an  insipid  lameness,  after  quitting  the  bold  and 
romantic  scenery  of  the  chasm  ;  and  the  adventurer  may, 
perhaps,  feel  strongly  disposed  to  ask  himself,  if  such  be 
all  the  gratification  he  is  to  receive  for  having  undertaken 
so  great  a  fatigue  in  the  ascent.  The  mind,  however,  will 
soon  be  relieved,  at  the  recollection  of  the  great  command 
given  by  the  elevation  ;  and  the  eye,  leaving  the  immediate 
scenery,  will  wander  with  delight  round  the  whole  circum- 
ference of  the  horizon.  On  approaching  the  verge  of  the 
mountain,  the  objects  on  the  plain  below  appear  dwindled 
away  into  littleness  and  insignificance ;  the  flat-roofed 
houses  of  Cape  Town,  disposed  into  formal  clumps,  appear 
like  those  paper  fabrics  which  children  are  accustomed  to 
make  with  cards.  The  shrubbery  in  the  sandy  isthmus 
looks  like  dots,  and  the  farms  and  their  enclosures  as  so 
many  lines,  or  the  more  finished  parts  of  a  plan  drawn  on 
paper. 

The  year  at  the  Cape  is  said  to  be  divided  into 
two  periods,  called  the  good  and  the  bad  moonsoon ; 
but  it  may  properly  be  separated,  as  with  us,  into 
four.  The  Spring,  from  the  beginning  of  September 
to  that  of  December,  is  the  most  agreeable  season  j 
the  Summer,  from  December  to  March,  is  the  hot- 
test ;  the  Autumn,  from  March  to  June,  is  variable 
weather,  generally  fine,  the  latter  part  very  pleasant  j 
and  the  Winter,  from  June  to  September,  though  ia 
general  pleasant,  is  frequently  very  stormy,  rainy, 
and  cold. 

The  two  most  powerful  winds,  are  the  north-west 
and  south-west.  The  first  generally  commences 
towards  the  end  of  May,  and  Wows  occasionally . till 
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the  end  of  August,  and  sometimes  through  the 
month  of  September.  The  south-east  predominates 
for  the  rest  of  the  year,  and  when  the  cloud*  shows 
itself  on  the  mountain,  blows  in  squalls  of  great 
violence.  In  the  midst  of  one  of  these  storms,  the 
appearance  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  observed  by 
the  Abbd  de  la  Caille,  is  strange  and  terrible  :  "  The 
stars  look  larger,  and  seem  to  dance  ;  the  moon  has 
an  undulating  tremor,  and  the  planets  have  a  sort  of 
beard,  like  comets." 

Graham's  Town  is  the  second  town  in  the  colony, 
and  the  capital  of  the  eastern  frontier ;  it  takes  its 
name  from  Colonel  John  Graham,  who  formerly 
commanded  on  the  frontier.  It  was  colonized  in 
1 820,  by  three  thousand  seven  hundred  settlers,  sent 
out  from  England  for  that  purpose.  Graham's  Town 
contains  about  two  thousand  inhabitants,  and  six 
hundred  houses,  of  all  descriptions,  from  a  cottage 
to  a  mansion,  rendered  pleasing  by  the  gardens  and 
pleasure-grounds  with  which  they  are  intermixed. 
The  church,  which  is  a  plain  Gothic  building,  is  the 
most  conspicuous  building  in  the  view.  Tliere  are, 
also,  several  dissenting  chapels,  public  and  infant 
schools,  a  gaol,  a  reading  room,  subscription  libraries, 
two  tanneries,  and  a  printing-office,  from  which  a 
newspaper,  called  the  Graham  s  Town  Gazette,  is 
issued.  "The  export-trade  of  this  place  is  already 
considerable,  and  rapidly  increasing;  in  1831,  it 
amounted  to  51,290/. 

The  public  market  at  Graham's  Town,  (says  Mr.  Steed- 
man,  a  recent  traveller,)  which  is  held  every  day  except 
Sundays,  exhibits  a  very  lively  and  amusing  scene;  here 
is  to  be  met  the  farmer  from  the  most  distant  extremities 
of  the  colony,  with  his  wagon  laden  with  curiosities,  such 
as  skins  of  wild  animals,  ostrich  feathers,  ivory,  and  the 
rude,  but  deadly  weapon  of  the  Bushmen  and  Bechuanas  ; 
here,  also,  is  to  bo  seen  the  enterprising  settler,  just 
returned  from  a  six-months'  trading  journey  to  the  interior, 
with  a  car^o  of  hides  or  ivory,  together  with  the  rich  fur 
dress  or  cloaks  of  the  natives  of  distant  regions,  visited  by 
him  in  his  peregrinations.  By  the  market  register  it 
appears,  that  between  Oi'tober  1S31,  and  September  1832, 
1906  wagons  entered  tlie  market   aden  with  produce. 

Although  many  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  Cape 
colony  are  composed  of  granite,  no  mineral  substances 
of  any  value  have  as  yet  been  discovered ;  the  chief 
productions  consisting  of  wool,  cattle,  horses,  and 
hides,  corn,  and  wine.  In  some  parts,  particularly 
in  the  western  extremity,  many  of  the  tropical  fruits 
arrive  at  maturity,  as  guavas,  pomegranates,  oranges  ; 
and  all  the  fruits  cultivated  in  Europe  come  to  per- 
fection in  every  part  of  the  colony. 

The  numerous  rivers,  or  rather  mountain-streams, 
■with  which  the  country  is  intersected,  are  in  few 
instances  available  for  the  purposes  of  navigation. 
The  principal  of  these  are,  the  Oliphant's  (Elephant's) 
River  on  the  west,  the  Great  Fish  River  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  country,  and  the  Sunday  River ;  many  of 
the  other  streams  are  merely  periodical  torrents, 
which  continue  to  flow  during  the  rainy  season,  but 
■which  during  the  Summer  leave  their  deep-sunk 
beds  almost  completely  dry;  and  the  rivulets  which 
are  supplied  by  the  mountain-springs,  have  scarcely 
escaped  from  their  lofty  sources,  before  they  are 
either  absorbed  or  evaporated. 

'  A  white  mist,  commonly  called  the  table-cloth. 


Never  let  the  most  wary  commander  fancy  himself  secure 
from  discovery ;  for  rocks  have  eyes,  and  trees  have  ears, 
and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  tongues,  to  betray  the  most 
secret  enterprise. — 'Washington  Irving. 

Despise  the  vanities  of  that  pride  which  seeks  its  gratifi- 
cation in  a  contempt  of  moral  decorum. 


THE   POPULAR   SUPERSTITIONS,  LEGENDS, 
AND  FICTIONS,  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

III. 

Nursery  Talks  of  England  and  the  Continent. 

In  ascribing  a  common  origin  to  the  popular  fictions 
of  our  island  and  the  Continent,  we  cannot  be  far 
from  the  truth  ;  but  since  the  people  of  England 
and  the  Scottish  Lowlands  are  undoubtedly  offsets 
and  grafts  from  the  Teutonic  stock,  it  is  probable, 
that  our  popular  fables,  also,  are  chiefly  of  Teutonic 
origin.  These  idle  stories  boast  a  higher  antiquity 
than  romances  and  poems  of  much  greater  preten- 
sions. Our  proud  baronial  families  can  trace  their 
line  only  up  to  Battle-Abbey-roll,  whilst  the  yeomen 
and  franklins  of  Essex,  and  Sussex,  and  Kent,  the 
Spongs,  and  the  Fungs,  and  the  IFapshoits,  and  the 
Eppses,  bear  in  their  names  the  evidence  of  their 
descent  from  the  Saxon  and  Danish  conquerors  of 
Britain ;  and  even  the  Knights  of  the  romances  of 
the  Round-table  in  their  present  form,  are  mere 
striplings  when  compared  to  the  acquaintance  of  our 
early  childhood,  who  troop  along  by  the  side  of  the 
go-cart,  and  who  help  to  rock  the  cradle.  Jack,  com- 
monly called  the  Giant-killer,  and  Thomas  Thumb, 
landed  in  England  from  the  very  same  keels  and  war- 
ships which  conveyed  Hengist  and  Horsa,  and  Ebba 
the  Saxon,  to  our  shores. 

To  begin  with  the  rudest  pieces  of  these  inventions, 
the  nirrsery  tale  heard  by  Dr.  Leyden,  may  be 
noticed ;  and  which  is  reported  by  him  to  be  "  very 
similar,  in  many  respects,  to  the  '  Grim  White 
■Woman'"  of  Mr.  Lewis,  in  which  the  spirit  of  a 
child,  in  the  form  of  a  bird,  is  supposed  to  whistle 
the  following  verse  to  its  father : — 

Pew-wew-pew-wew, 
M^  minnie  me  slew. 

Our  Scottish  readers  will  not  be  displeased  at 
our  ofifering  them  a  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  their 
popular  fictions.  Dr.  Leyden  "  recollected  to  have 
heard  a  story,  wherein  a  spirit  gives  the  following 
injunction  to  a  terrified  ghost-seer: — 

Mader  'Watt !  Mader  'Watt ! 

Tell  your  gib  cat 

Auld  Gemiegie  O'Cragend's  dead. 

The  same  story  is  told  in  Denmark,  as  having 
occurred  at  a  town  called  Lyng,  near  Soroe.  Not 
far  distant  from  this  village  was  a  hill,  called  "  Brond- 
hoe,"  said  to  be  inhabited  by  the  Tr old-folk — a  set 
of  imaginary  beings  somewhat  between  men  and 
fiends,  though  most  akin  to  the  latter.  Amongst 
these  trolds,  was  an  old  sickly  fiend,  peevish  and 
ill-tempered,  who  had  married  a  young  wife  :  this 
unhappy  trold  often  set  the  rest  by  the  ears,  whence 
they  nick-named  him  Knurre-Murre,  or  Rumble- 
Grumble.  Now  this  old  Knurre-Murre,  on  some  occa- 
sion, picked  a  quarrel  with  a  youngster,  one  of  the 
Trold-folk,  who,  to  avoid  Knurre-Murre's  vengeance, 
was  forced  to  fly  for  his  life  from  the  cairn,  and  take 
refuge,  in  the  shape  of  a  tortoiseshell  cat,  in  the 
house  of  Goodman  Piatt,  who  harboured  him  with 
much  hospitality,  let  him  lie  on  the  great  wicker 
chair,  and  fed  him  twice  a  day  with  bread  and  milk 
out  of  a  red  earthenware  pipkin.  One  evening  the 
goodman  came  home,  at  a  late  hour,  full  of  won- 
derment : — "  Goody,"  exclaimed  he  to  his  wife,  "as  I 
was  passing  by  Brondhoe,  there  came  out  a  irold, 
who  said  to  me, — 

Heir  du  Piatt, 

Sug  tel  din  kat, 

At  Knurre-Mttrre  ist  diidt 
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Hark  you,  Piatt, 

Say  to  thy  cat. 

That  Knurre-Murre  is  dead. 

The  tortoiseshell  cat  was  lying  on  the  great  wicker 
chair,  and  eating  his  supper  of  bread  and  milk  out  of 
the  red  earthenware  pipkin  when  the  goodman  came 
in ;  but  as  soon  as  the  message  was  delivered,  he 
jumped  upright  and  kicking  the  red  earthenware 
pipkin  and  the  rest  of  the  bread  and  milk  before 
him,  he  whisked  through  the  cottage  door,  mewing, 
"  What !  is  Knurre-Murre  dead !  then  I  may  go 
home  again  !" 

The  Enchanted  Frogs. 

The  tale  of  \ht frog-lover,  given  by  Dr.  Leyden,  and 
popular  in  Scotland,  is  known  in  every  part  of  Ger- 
many, under  the  name  of  the  "  King  of  the  Frogs," 
and  is  alluded  to  in  several  ancient  German  writers. 
The  rhythmical  address  of  the  aquatic  lover,  who  is, 
of  course,  an  enchanted  prince,  corresponds  in  the 
two  languages  : — 

Open  the  door,  my  hinny,  my  heart, 
Open  the  door,  mine  ana  wee  tiling, 

And  mind  the  words  that  yon  and  I  spak, 
Down  in  the  meadow  at  the  well-spring. 

These  enchanted  frogs  have  migrated  from  afar  ; 
we  trace  them  in  a  tale  forming  part  of  a  series  of 
stories,  entitled  "  the  Relations  of  Ssidi  Kur,"  extant 
amongst  the  Calmuck  Tartars.  It  appears,  that  the 
"  adventures  which  befell  the  wandering  Chan,"  were 
originally  written  in  Thibet.  The  tales  of  witchery 
learnt  from  the  wonderful  bird  Ssidi,  are  singularly 
wild  and  strange,  and  the  scene  of  the  romance 
is  placed  in  the  middle  kingdoms  of  India.  All 
the  magical  machinery  of  the  popular  tales  of 
Europe  is  to  be  found  in  these  tales,  which  have 
a  genuine  Tartar  character ;  there  are  wishing-caps, 
and  flying-swords,  and  hobgoblins,  and  fairies  in 
abundance.  Ssidi  also  tells  a  story  of  a  benevolent 
Brahmin,  who  receives  the  grateful  assistance  of 
a  mouse,  a  bear,  and  a  monkey,  whom  he  had 
severally  rescued  from  the  hand  of  their  tormen- 
tors. A  fable  founded  on  nearly  the  same  plot 
is  given  in  the  Gesta  Romanorum,  though  there  is  a 
wide  difference  in  the  details.  Calila  and  Dimnah 
furnishes  others  of  the  same  class  :  but  we  consider 
it  an  extraordinary  fact,  that  a  fable  precisely  of 
the  same  import,  is  yet  common  amongst  some  of 
the  peasantry  in  Germany,  where,  as  the  Grimms  in- 
form us,  it  has  been  preserved  by  tradition,  though 
they  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  its  Tartar  origin.  It 
will,  however,  be  shown,  that  even  Jack  the  Giant- 
killer,  is  under  some  obligation  to  the  fictions  of 
the  Calmucks. 

Hearne,  the  antiquary,  insisted  that  Tom  Thumb,  the 
fairy  knight,  was  "  King  Edgar's  page."  On  ballad 
authority,  we  learn  that "  Tom-a-lyn  was  a  Scotsman 
bom."  Now  Hearne  and  the  ballad  are,  it  seems,  both 
in  the  wrong  ;  for  Tom-a-lyn,  otherwise  Tamlane,  is  no 
other  than  Tom  Thumb  himself,  who  was  originally 
a  dwarf,  or  dwergar,  of  Scandinavian  descent,  being 
the  Thaumlin,  that  is,  litt/e  Thumb,  of  the  Northmen. 
Drayton,  who  introduces  both  these  heroes  in  his 
Nymphidia,  seems  to  have  suspected  their  identity. 
The  German  Daumerling,  or  little  Thumb,  is  de- 
graded to  the  son  of  a  tailor ;  he  has  not  much  in 
common  with  Tom  Thumb  the  Great,  except  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  swallowed  by  the  dun  cow,  which  took 
place  in  Germany  just  as  it  did  in  England.  This  is 
a  traditionary  story  of  the  Germans  ;  but  there  is  a 
little  book  in  the  Danish  language,  analyzed  by  Pro- 
fessor Nierup,  of  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  who 
censures  it,  and  perhaps  with  some  degree  of  justice. 


as  a  "very  childish  history."  It  treats  of  "Swain 
Tomling,  a  man  no  bigger  than  a  thumb,  who  would  be 
married  to  a  woman  three  ells  and  three-quarters  long." 
The  Danish  title-page  enumerates  other  of  Tomling's 
adventures,  which  are  not  found  in  the  "  history  of 
his  marvellous  acts  of  manhood,"  as  preserved  in 
England ;  the  boldness  of  the  swain  in  venturing  on 
a  wife  of  "  three  ells  and  three-quarters"  in  length, 
is  yet  commemorated  in  the  ancient  rhyme,  which 
begins,  "/  had  a  little  husband  no  bigger  than  my 
thumb." 

According  to  popular  tradition,  Tom  Thumb  died 
at  Lincoln,  which,  it  may  be  recollected,  was  one  of 
the  five  Danish  towns  of  England  ;  we  do  not,  how- 
ever, therefore  intend  to  insist,  that  the  story  was 
handed  down  by  the  northern  invaders.  There  was 
a  little  blue  flag-stone  in  the  pavement  of  the 
minster,  "  which  was  shown  as  Tom's  monument," 
and  at  which  the  country-folks  never  failed  to  marvel, 
but  during  one  of  the  repairs  of  that  venerable  build- 
ing, the  flag-stone  was  displaced  and  lost,  to  the  great 
discomfiture  of  the  wonder-hunters. 

The  prose  history  of  Tom  Thumb  is  manufactured 
from  the  ballad  ;  and  by  the  introduction  of  the 
fairy  queen  at  his  birth,  and  certain  poetical  touches, 
which  it  yet  exhibits,  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  it  is 
a  rifacciamento  of  an  earlier  and  better  original. 
One  of  Tom's  sports  deserves  note  ;  it  is  when,  in 
order  to  be  revenged  on  his  playmates,  he 

took  in  pleasant  game 

Black  pots  and  glasses,  which  he  hung 
Upon  a  bright  sun-beam. 

The  other  boys  to  do  the  same, 

In  pieces  brol<o  them  quite, 
For  which  they  were  most  soundly  whipt, 

At  which  he  laughed  outright. 

The  idea  of  this  "  pleasant  game"  is  borrowed  from 
the  monkish  books  of  the  middle  ages.  It  is  found 
not  only  in  one  of  their  early  forgeries,  but  also  in  the 
legend  of  St.  Columbanus,  who,  as  we  are  told,  per- 
formed a  similar  miracle,  by  hanging  his  garment 
on  a  sun  beam. 

Tfiomas  Hickathrift,  afterwards  Sir  Thomas 
Hickathrift,  knight,  is  praised  by  Hearne  as  a  "  fa- 
mous champion."  The  lionest  antiquary  has  identified 
this  well-known  knight  with  the  far  less  celebrated 
Sir  Frederick  de  Tylney,  of  Norfolk,  the  ancestor  of 
the  Tylney  family,  who  was  killed  at  Aeon,  in  Syria, 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  :  "  Hycophrie, 
or  Hycothri/t ,"  he  observes,  "  being  probably  a  cor- 
ruption of  Frederick."  This  happy  exertion  of  etymo- 
logical acumen,  is  not  wholly  due  to  Hearne,  who 
only  adopted  a  hint  given  by  Mr.  Philip  Le 
Neve,  whilome  of  the  College  of  Arms  ;  their  con- 
jectures, however,  accord  but  slightly  with  the  trans- 
ition given  by  the  accurate  Spelman,  in  his  Icenia. 
From  the  most  remote  antiquity,  the  fables  and 
achievements  of  Hickifric  have  been  obstinately 
credited  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  tosvnship  of  Tyl- 
ney. "  Hickifric"  is  venerated  by  them  as  the 
assertor  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  their  ancestors. 
The  "  monstrous  giant"  who  guarded  the  marsh,  was, 
in  truth,  no  other  than  the  tyrannical  lord  of  the 
manor,  who  attempted  to  keep  his  copyholders  out 
of  the  common-field,  called  Tylney  Smeeth  ;  but  who 
was  driven  away,  with  his  retainers,  by  the  prowess 
of  Tom,  armed  with  only  his  axle-tree  and  cart- 
wheel. 

We  have  not  room  to  detail  the  pranks  which  Tom 
performed,  when  his  "  natural  strength,  which  ex- 
ceeded twenty  common  men,"  became  manifest ;  but 
they  must  be  noticed  as  being  correctly  Scandinavian. 
Similar  were  the  achievements  of  the  great  northern 
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champion  Grettcr,  when  he  kept  geese  upon  the 
common,  as  told  in  his  Saga.  Tom's  youth  evidently 
retraces  the  tales  of  the  prowess  of  the  youthful 
Siegfried,  detailed  in  the  Neflunga  Saga,  and  in  the 
book  of  heroes.  It  appears  from  Hearnc,  that  the 
supposed  axle-tree  with  the  superincumbent  wheel, 
was  represented  on  "  H}'cothrift's  grave-stone,  in 
Tylney  church-yard,  in  the  shape  of  a  cross."  This 
is  the  form  in  which  all  the  Runic  monuments  repre- 
seut  the  celebrated  hammer  or  thunderbolt  of  the 
son  of  Odin,  which,  according  to  the  vulgar  fables, 
shattered  the  skulls  and  scattered  the  brains  of  so 
many  luckless  giants.  How  far  this  surmise  may  be 
supported  by  Tom's  skill  and  strength  in  throwing 
the  hammer,  we  will  not  pretend  to  decide ;  and  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  any  of  our  antiquarian  readers 
should  think  it  right  to  withhold  their  assent  to  the 
proposition  that  Thor  can  be  identified  with  Tom 
Hickathrift,  they  may  have  the  full  benefit  of  our 
doubts.  The  common  people  have  a  happy  faculty 
of  seeing  whatever  they  choose  to  believe,  and  re- 
fusing to  see  tlie  things  in  which  they  disbelieve; 
it  may,  therefore,  be  supposed,  that  the  rude  sculpture 
which  the  Tylneyites  used  to  call  the  offensive  and 
defensive  arms  of  their  champion,  was  truly  nothing 
more  than  a  cross,  of  which  the  upper  part  is  in- 
scribed in  a  circle, — a  figure  often  found  on  ancient 
sepulchres. 


THE    HOLLY    TREE. 


0  EEABEE !  liast  thou  ever  stood  to  see 

The  holly  tree  ? 
The  eye  that  contemplates  it  well  perceives 

Its  glossy  leaves, 
Ordered  by  an  intelligence  so  wise 
As  might  confound  the  atheist's  sophistries. 

Below,  a  circling  fence,  its  leaves  are  seen 

Wrinkled  and  keen ; 
No  grazing  cattle,  through  tlieir  prickly  roxmd, 

Can  reach  to  wound  ; 
But  as  they  grow  where  nothing  is  to  fear. 
Smooth  and  unarmed  tha  pointless  leaves  appear. 

1  love  to  view  these  things  with  curious  eyes, 

And  moralize  : 
And  in  this  wisdom  of  the  holly  tree 

Can  emblems  see 
■Wherewith,  perchance,  to  make  a  pleasant  rhjine, 
One  which  may  profit  in  the  after-time. 
Thus,  though  abroad,  perchance,  I  might  appetvr 

Harsh  and  austere ; 
To  those  who  on  my  leisure  would  intrade, 

Heserved  and  nide ; 
Gentle  at  home  amid  my  friends  I'd  be, 
Lilce  the  high  leaves  upon  the  holly  tree. 

And  should  my  youth,  as  youth  is  ajit,  I  know, 

Some  harelmess  show. 
All  vain  asperities,  I,  day  by  day, 

Would  wear  away ; 
Till  the  smootli  temper  of  my  ago  should  be 
Like  the  high  leaves  upon  the  holly  tree. 

And,  as,  when  all  the  summer  trees  arc  seen 

So  briglit  and  green, 
The  holly  leaves  their  fadeless  hues  display 

Less  bright  than  they  ; 
But  when  the  bare  and  wintry  woods  we  see, 
What  then  so  cheerful  as  the  holly  tree  ? — 

So  serious  should  my  youth  appear  among 

The  thoughtless  throng; 
So  would  I  seem,  amid  the  young  and  gay, 

More  grave  than  they  ; 
Tliat  in  my  age  as  cheerful  I  might  be 
As  the  green  winter  of  the  holly  tree. SouTHEY. 


Who  would  attempt  to  chain  the  wild  buffalo  with  a  garland 
of  flowers  ?  He  is  not  more  wise  who  wuuld  pacify  the 
brutal  and  the  proud  by  leasoQ. 


MAN, 

WITH  REFEUENCE  TO  HIS  STRENGTH,  HIS  FOOD, 
AND  HIS  CLOTHING. 

Man,  by  an  express  arrangement  of  his  Maker,  has 
apparently  baen  constituted  a  native  of  temperate 
climates,  and  only  in  these  climates  can  his  powers 
be  said  to  be  completely  developed.  Within  the 
tropics,  indeed,  human  existence  is  flourishing ;  for 
there  the  immediate  bounty  of  Providence  affords  to 
Man  a  copious  and  admirably-adapted  nutriment. 
Yet  in  the  midst  of  that  profusion,  and  without  any 
adequate  motive  to  call  forth  exertion,  his  reason  too 
often  languishes,  while  his  animal  tendencies  predo- 
minate, and  his  life  is  spent  in  apathy  and  in  sensual 
gratifications.  On  the  other  hand,  under  the  cheer- 
less sky  of  the  frigid  zone,  imperfectly  nourished  by 
scanty  and  unsuitable  food,  the  powers  of  his  min4 
like  those  of  his  body,  are  stunted,  or  are  engaged 
solely  in  combating  the  rigours  of  his  situation.  But 
in  the  temperate  climates  the  evil  consequences  of 
both  these  extremes  are  avoided,  while  the  beneficial 
influences  of  climate  remain.  Urged  by  the  stimulus 
of  necessity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  having  at  his 
command  the  astonishing  capability  of  nature,  man 
is,  in  temperate  climates,  surrounded  by  motives  of 
every  kind,  and  his  faculties  thus  attain  their  utmost 
developement.  As  familiar  examples  of  the  effect  of 
this  expansion  of  the  human  reason,  let  us  view  Man 
under  three  aspects, — namely,  with  reference  to  his 
strength,  his  food,  and  his  clothing,  inclusive  of  his 
habitation. 

In  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  his  strength.  The 
strength  of  Man  is  not  only  that  which  is  his  own, 
almost  infinitely  magnified  by  ingenious  mechanical 
devices  of  every  kind,  and  of  every  degree,  up  to 
the  stupendous  agency  of  steam  ;  Man  has,  moreover, 
subdued  to  his  service  many  of  the  larger  animals, 
while  those  he  cannot  so  appropriate  he  destroys. 
As  weapons,  he  wields  every  instrument  offensive  and 
defensive,  from  the  rude  but  effective  club  or  arrow, 
to  the  warlike  engines  to  which  he  has  applied  the 
discovery  of  gunpowder.  Whatever  his  wants  re- 
quire he  obtains  by  tools,  from  the  humble  spade  to 
that  perfection  of  machinery,  which  almost  rivals  the 
operations  of  intelligence  itself. 

In  the  next  place,  view  Man  with  reference  to  his 
food.  What  wonders  has  not  his  reason  enabled  him  to 
achieve  among  the  fellow  inhabitants  of  his  own  tem- 
perate climate !  In  the  vegetable  kingdom,  let  us  con- 
sider the  astonishing  mutations  and  increase  of  the 
Cerealia,  or  corn-tribes ;  the  transformation  of  the  sour 
and  forbidding  crab  into  the  rich  and  fragrant  apple ;  of 
the  harsh  and  astringent  sloe  into  the  delicious  plum } 
of  the  coarse  and  bitter  sea-side  brassica  into  the 
nutritious  and  grateful  cauliflower  ;  all  which  changes, 
and  numerous  others  of  a  like  kind,  have  been  effected 
by  Man.  Nor  have  the  transformations  which  he 
has  produced  among  animals,  been  less  wonderful 
than  those  among  vegetables.  All  the  numerous 
varieties  of  cattle,  of  sheep,  of  horses,  of  dogs,  of 
poultry,  and  of  all  the  other  animals  reared  as  food, 
or  for  any  purpose  domesticated,  have  sprung  from  a 
few  wild  and  unattractive  species,  and  have  been 
made  what  they  are,  in  a  great  degree,  by  his  inter- 
vention. Moreover,  the  most  useful  of  these  varieties 
of  animals  have  been  transported  by  Man  into  every 
region  of  the  globe  to  which  he  has  himself  been 
able  to  penetrate. 

Lastly,  in  the  clothing  and  habitations  of  Man, 
the  surpassing  influence  of  his  reason  is  equally 
conspicuous.  .  For  covering  his  naked  body  a 
surface  of  considerable  extent  is  necessary  j  larger 
indeetl  thaa.is  presented  by  any  natural  texture 
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unless,  perhaps,  by  the  skins  of  other  animals, 
or  by  the  leaves  of  some  plants,  which,  therefore,  in 
the  rudest  states  of  society,  usually  constitute  his 
only  dress  ;  but,  by  the  art  of  weaving,  he  has  been 
enabled  to  produce  garments  of  any  size,  and  from 
materials  which  would  seem  the  least  fitted  for  such 
conversion.  Thus  Man  can  not  only  clothe  himself 
in  any  manner,  and  according  to  the  temperature  of 
the  climate  in  which  he  lives,  but  he  can  associate 
with  the  articles  of  his  dress  every  species  of  orna- 
ment his  fancy  may  dictate.  His  choice  of  materials 
for  the  construction  of  dwellings  is  not  less  extensive 
than  that  of  his  clothing.  As  climate,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, may  require,  he  abides  in  an  humble 
cabin  or  in  the  splendid  palace,  in  the  temporary  hut 
or  in  the  enduring  castle,  formed  to  withstand  alike 
the  tempest  of  war  and  of  the  elements. 

Such  is  Man, — and  such  are  a  few  of  those  great 
changes  in  this  world,  which,  under  the  guidance  of 
his  reason,  he  has  had  the  power  to  accomplish.  And 
what  a  splendid  evidence  of  design,  and  of  precon- 
certed arrangement  on  the  part  of  the  Great  Creator 
is  thus  exhibited,  by  viewing  the  inherent  properties 
of  matter,  and  its  various  conditions,  with  reference 
to  the  works  of  Man !  Had  water,  for  instance,  not 
been  constituted  as  it  is,  Man  could  never  have 
formed  the  steam-engine.  Had  not  the  productions 
of  the  temperate  climates  been  formed  with  that 
capability  for  change  by  which  they  are  so  much 
distinguished,  Man  could  never  have  so  moulded 
them  to  his  uses  by  altering  their  character.  There 
Was  no  reason  why  such  properties  should  have  been 
communicated ;  there  was  even  no  reason  why  the 
objects  in  which  these  properties  exist,  should  have 
been  created ;  but  they  have  been  so  created, — and 
what  are  we  to  infer  ?  No  one,  surely,  will  now 
maintain,  that  the  objects  of  nature  possessing  these 
properties  have  been  the  result  of  chance,  or  have 
been  created  without  an  end.  They  must,  therefore, 
have  been  created  with  design ;  and,  if  with  design, 
most  obviously  with  design,  having  reference  to  the 
being  Man,  not  yet  in  existence. 

[Pbout's  Bridgewater  'Ireatiit.'] 


It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  in  sickness  there  is  no 
hand  hke  a  woman's  hand,  no  heart  like  a  woman's  heart  ; 
and  there  is  not.  A  man's  breast  may  swell  with  unutter- 
able sorrow,  and  apprehension  may  rend  his  raind;  yet 
place  him  by  the  sick  couch,  and  in  tlie  shadow  rather  than 
the  light  of  the  sad  lamp  that  watches  it;  lot  him  have  to 
count  over  the  long,  dull  liours  of  night,  and  wait,  alone  and 
sleepless,  the  struggle  of  the  gray  dawn  into  the  chamber  of 
suffering;  let  him  bo  appointed  to  this  ministry  even  for 
the  sake  of  the  brother  of  his  heart,  or  the  father  of  his 
being,  and  bis  grosser  nature,  even  where  it  is  most  perfect, 
will  tire ;  his  eye  will  close,  and  his  spirit  grow  impatient  of 
the  dreary  task;  and,  though  love  and  anxiety  remain 
undiminished,  his  mind  will  own  to  itself  a  creeping-in  of 
irresistible  selfishness,  of  which  indeed  he  may  be  ashamed, 
and  which  he  may  struggle  to  reject,  but  which,  despite  all 
his  efforts,  remains  to  characterize  his  nature,  and  prove,  in 
one  instance,  at  least,  his  manly  weakness. — But  see  a  mo- 
ther, a  sister,  or  a  wife,  in  this  place.  The  woman  feels  no 
weariness,  and  owns  no  recollection  of  self  In  silence,  and 
in  the  depth  of  night,  she  dwells,  not  only  passively,  but  so 
far  as  the  riualifted  term  may  express  our  meaning,  joyously. 
Her  car  acquires  a  blind  mans  instinct,  as,  from  time  to 
time  it  catches  the  slightest  stir,  or  whisper,  or  breath  of  the 
now-more-than-cver  lovod-onc  who  lies  under  the  hand  of 
human  aflliction.  Her  step,  as  in  obedience  to  an  impulse 
or  a  signal,  would  not  waken  a  mouse  ;  if  she  speaks,  her 
accents  are  a  soft  echo  of  natural  harmony,  most  delicious 
to  tho  sick's  man's  ear,  conveying  all  that  sound  can  convey 
of  pity,  comfort,  and  devotion:  and  thus,  night  after  night, 
»he  tends  him  like  a  creature  sent  from  a  hi"her  world, 
when  all  earthly  watchfulness  has  failed — her  eye  never 


winking,  her  mind  never  palled,  her  nature,  that  at  all  times 
is  weakness,  has  now  gained  a  superhuman  stren.Tth  and 
magnanimity,  herself  forgotten,  and  her  sex  alone  predomi- 
nant.  Literary  Gems. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  TONGUE. 
An  unrestrained  volubility  and  wantonness  of  speech, 
is  the  occasion  of  numberless  evils  and  vexations  in 
life.  It  begets  resentment  in  him  who  is  the  sub-ect 
of  it  J  sows  the  seed  of  strife  and  dissension  amongst 
others ;  and  inflames  little  disgusts  and  offences, 
which,  if  let  alone,  would  wear  away  of  themselves  : 
it  is  often  of  as  bad  effect  upon  the  good  name  of 
others,  as  deep  envy  or  malice :  and,  to  say  the  least 
of  it  in  this  respect,  it  destroys  and  perverts  a  certain 
equity,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  society  to  be 
observed ;  namely,  that  praise  and  dispraise,  a  good 
or  bad  character,  should  always  be  bestowed  accord- 
ing to  desert.  The  tongue  used  in  such  a  licentious 
manner,  is  like  a  sword  in  the  hand  of  a  madman ; 
it  is  employed  at  random ;  it  can  scarce  possibly  do 
any  good,  and  for  the  most  part  docs  a  world  of 
mischief;  and  implies  not  only  great  folly  and  a 
trifling  spirit,  but  great  viciousness  of  mind,  great 
indifference  to  truth  and  falsity,  and  to  the  reputation, 
welfare,  and  good  of  others. Bishop  Butler. 


So  various  is  the  appetite  of  animals,  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  plant,  which  is  not  chosen  by  some,  and  left  untouched 
by  others.  Tho  horse  gives  up  the  water-hemlock  to  flie 
goat.  The  cow  gives  up  the  long-leaved  water-hemlock  to 
the  sheep.  The  goat  gives  up  the  monk's-hood  to  the  horse, 
&c.  for  that  which  certain  animals  grow  fat  upon,  others 
abhor  as  poison.  Hence,  no  plant  is  absolutely  poisonous, 
but  only  respectively.  Thus,  the  spurge,  that  is  noxious  to 
man,  is  a  most  wholesome  nourishment  to  the  caterpillar. 
That  animals  may  not  destroy  themselves  for  the  want  of 
knowing  this  law,  each  of  them  is  guarded  by  such  a  deli- 
cacy of  taste  and  smell,  that  they  can  easily  distinguish  what 
is  pernicious  from  what  is  wholesome ;  and  when  it  happens 
that  different  animals  live  upon  the  same  plants,  still  one 
kind  always  leaves  sometliing  for  the  other,  as  the  mouths 
of  all  are  not  equally  adapted  to  lay  hold  of  the  grass  ;  by 
which  means  there  is  sufficient  food  for  all.  To  this  may  bo 
referred  an  economical  experiment  well  known  to  the  Dutch, 
that  when  eight  cows  have  been  in  a  pasture,  and  can  no 
longer  get  nourishment,  two  horses  will  do  very  well  there 
for  some  days,  and  when  nothing  is  left  for  the  horses,  four 
sheep  will  hve  upon  it. — Benjamin  Stillingfleet. 


ANCIENT  YEW  TREE, 

DESTROYED    UY  THE   HURRICANE  IN  NOVEMBER, 

1836. 
There  are  few  objects  of  nature  presenting  more 
real  interest  to  the  mind,  or  richer  points  of  beauty 
to  the  eye,  than  a  noble  aged  tree ;  and  at  times 
these  glories  of  the  forest  become  associated,  cither 
from  intrinsic  charoctcr  or  local  situation,  with  our 
best  and  purest  feelings. 

The  wonder  and  beauty  of  trees  is,  however,  much 
overlooked.  We  admire  the  vast  superstructures 
which  man  may  rear,  and,  when  the  temple  or  the 
palace  may  be  overthrown,  we  note  and  deplore  their 
full ;  but  those  stately  sylvan  structures  which  the 
Almighty  architect  has  reared  around  our  footsteps, 
and  so  lavishly  adorned,  are  but  little  regarded,  and 
their  massive  trunks  fall  to  the  ground,  as  unheeded 
as  the  autumnal  leaves  from  their  boughs. 

Circumstances  sometimes  rescue  from  this  oblivion 
a  sylvan  hero  of  marked  character,  and  the  venerable 
tree  represented  in  the  annexed  engraving,  has  points 
of  interest  connected  with  it  claiming  this  distinction. 

It  is  a  celebrated  Yew  which  has  for  ages  adorned 
the  church -yard  of  Dibden,  a  parish  in  the  purlieu  of 
New  Forest,  Hampshire.  During  the  severe  gale  OD 
Tuesday,  the  30  th  of  November,  183G,  tho  larger  per- 
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tion  of  its  time-shivered  trunk  was  uprooted,  and  fell 
to  the  ground ;  and  an  object  whose  picturesque 
grandeur  had  long  excited  the  admiration  of  strangers, 
and  had  been  associated  with  many  a  solemn  feeling 
of  the  rustic  inhabitants,  is  now,  like  many  of  their 
generations  it  has  seen  lowered  to  the  grave,  no 
more  seen.  Its  age  is  unknown,  but  evidently  it  had 
withstood  the  storms  and  tempests  of  many  centuries, 
and,  as  one  of  the  venerable  fathers  of  the  forest, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  away  unnoticed. 

In  the  interesting  work  of  Gilpin,  On  Forest 
Scewery,  published  in  l(i!)-),four  extraordinary  trees 
are  recorded  as  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  within 
the  district  of  the  New  Forest,  and  this  now  pros- 
trated Yew  is  one  of  them.     It  is  thus  mentioned  : — 

Another  tree  worth  pointing  out  in  New  Forest,  is  an 
immense  Yew,  which  stands  in  the  cliurch-yard  at  Dibden. 
It  is  now,  and  i)rol)ably  has  been  during  the  course  of  the 
last  century,  in  the  decline  of  life ;  but  its  hollow  trunk 
still  supports  ihree  vast  stems,  and  measures  beitjw  tliera 
about  thirty  Ibct  in  circumferance,  a  girth  which,  perhaps, 
no  other  Yew-tree  in  England  can  exhibit.  Though  its 
age  cannot  be  ascertained,  we  may  easily  suppose  it  has 
been  a  living  witness  of  the  funerals  of  at  least  a  dozen 
generations  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish. 

But  if  thus  claiming  to  he  specially  recorded 
merely  from  its  picturesque  <ind  ancient  character, 
the  local  situation  which  it  occupied  amidst  the 
hallowed  precincts  of  the  grave,  invests  it  with  high 
additional  interest.  It  stood  casting  its  full  and 
sombre  shadows  over  the  scene  of  sorrow  and  decay, 
silently  jjreaching  lessons  of  comfort  and  immortal 
hope.  Race  after  race  might  view,  in  this  over- 
living witness  of  the  departure  of  their  friends,  a 
connecting  link  uniting  together  sire  and  son,  from 
by-gone  to  long-coming  generations ; — and  while 
frailty  and  oblivion  seemed  marked  upon  all  that 
transpired  around  it,  the  bright  deep  green  of  its 
undecaying  foliage,  admonished  of  a  state  where  no 
death,  no  sorrow,  can  ever  come. 


This  venerable  tree  had,  beyond  the  memory  of 
any  living  person,  become  split  down  the  centre  of 
the  trunk,  and  being  thus  divided  into  two  parts,  it 
had  latterly  almost  appeared  like  two  distinct  trees  ; 
the  weight  of  the  upper  branches  had  gradually 
widened  the  fissure,  and  at  the  time  of  its  fall,  the 
intervening  space  was  at  the  base  two  feet,  and  at 
about  two  yards  from  the  ground,  five  feet ;  but 
persons  now  living,  remember  when,  as  children,  the 
opening  was  not  sufficiently  wide  to  admit  them  to 
creep  between  the  two  portions  of  the  trunk.  A  cir- 
cumstance which  strongly  marks  the  great  distance 
of  time  when  this  fissure  took  place,  is  presented  in 
the  singularly  large  stems  of  ivy  which  had  grown 
up  against  the  interior  portions  of  the  trunk.  One 
of  these  ivy  stems  measures  two  feet  in  circumference 
at  the  base,  and  after  ascending  seven  feet,  this 
gigantic  parasitic  sends  out  fantastic  limbs,  which, 
entwining  around  its  antique  supporter,  had  in  many 
parts  entirely  overshadowed  its  decaying  branches. 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  support  thus  obtained 
has  been  amply  repaid,  as  upon  the  fall  of  the  tree, 
it  was  discovered,  that  the  still  vigorous  roots  of  the 
ivy  had  been  the  only  stay  that  had  prevented  the 
overthrow  of  the  Yew  many  years  since,  all  the 
larger  roots  of  the  latter  being  quite  decayed. 

This  tree  measured  at  the  base,  taking  the  exterior 
circle  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  trunk,  twenty-five 
feet ;  and  at  three  yards  from  the  ground,  thirty 
feet.  Its  height  was  forty-one  feet,  and  some  of  its 
branches  spread  out  to  a  wide  extent.  It  has  carried 
to  the  ground  with  it  many  a  tombstone  reared 
beneath  its  branches,  it  having  been  a  favourite 
selected  spot. 

That  yew-tree's  shade, 

AVlicre  heaves  the  turf  iu  many  a  luonldeiTiig  hcajs 
Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid, 

The  nidc  forefatUers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 

J.  G. 
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MITFORD    CASTLE,   NORTHUMBERLAND. 


&UIV8  OF    MIirOBS  CABTLE. 


The  village  of  Mitford  is  beautifully  situated  about 
two  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Morpeth,  in  Northum- 
berland, on  a  sort  of  peninsula  formed  by  the  con- 
fluence of  two  streams,  the  Font  and  the  Wansbeck. 
The  ruins  of  the  Castle  occupy  the  summit  of  a  lofty 
natural  eminence,  which  rises  somewhat  abruptly  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  latter  river,  at  a  point  a  little 
to  the  south-west  of  the  village.  The  parish-church 
and  vicarage,  as  also  the  remains  of  the  old  manor- 
house  of  Mitford,  are  situate  on  the  north-west  side 
of  the  Castle,  on  a  plain  which  it  overlooks;  and 
nearly  in  the  same  direction,  on  the  brow  of  a  gentle 
acclivity  that  rises  gradually  from  the  opposite  margin 
of  the  Wansbeck,  stands  the  handsome  new  mansion- 
house  of  Mr.  Mitford,  the  jjresent  proprietor  of  the 
manor,  and  an  honourable  descendant  of  the  noble 
family  of  Mitford,  which  is  of  great  antiquity  in 
Northumberland. 

Previous  to  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest, 
Mitford  was  a  villa  and  lordship  belonging  to  Sir 
John  Mitford,  from  whose  brother,  a  Matthew  de 
Mitford,  the  present  Mr.  Mitford  derives  his  descent. 
But  shortly  after  that  period  it  was  given  to  Richard 
Bertram,  a  person  of  noble  Norman  origin,  and  a 
follower  of  William  the  Conqueror  into  England,  on 
his  marriage  with  the  only  daughter  and  heiress  of 
the  said  Sir  John  Mitford,  and  subsequently  created 
a  barony  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First. 

The  precise  period  of  the  erection  of  the  Castle 
appears  to  be  involved  in  much  obscurity.  Mr. 
Hodgson,  to  whose  History  of  Northumberland  I  am 

Vol.  X. 


indebted  for  most  of  the  following  particulars,  says, 
no  mention  of  it  occurs  prior  to  the  Conquest,  though 
he  is  inclined  to  think  it  probable  that  it  existed  very 
soon  after  that  jjeriod,  for  its  form  and  style  are 
purely  Norman,  and  the  barony  annexed  to  it  paid 
cornac/e  to  the  Castle  of  Newcastle,  which  was  built 
by  William  Rufus.  With  reference  to  the  barony,  he 
says,  "  Tradition  holds  her  dim  torch  over  it  into  times 
prior  to  the  Conquest :  the  steady  rays  of  history  do 
not  begin  to  beam  upon  it  until  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Second." 

The  Castle  and  barony  of  Mitford  contmued  in  the 
possession  of  the  ancient  family  of  Bertram,  who 
held  them  immediately  of  the  crown  by  military 
tenure,  till  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third ;  when,  in 
the  year  12C4,  the  third  Roger  Bertram  having  joined 
the  confederate  barons  who  at  that  time  opposed  the 
reigning  monarch  under  the  auspices  of  Simon  de 
Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  he  was  taken  prisoner  at 
the  siege  of  Northampton,  on  the  3rd  of  April  in 
that  year,  and  his  Castle  of  Mitford  and  all  his 
estates,  a  considerable  part  of  which  he  had  sold 
during  the  time  of  Montfort's  rebellion,  were  seized 
and  committed  to  the  custody  of  William  de  Valence, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  king's  half-brother.  It  is 
probable,  however,  they  were  soon  afterwards  restored 
in  consideraticm  of  a  very  heavy  fine  paid  for  his 
pardon  and  ransom  ;  and  that  the  price  of  his  re- 
demption consisted  of  a  material  portion  of  his  estates, 
which,  in  the  year  12C9,  he  conveyed  to  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  whose  descendants  we  are  informed  con- 
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tinued  to  enjoy  considerable  interest  in  the  Castle  and 
estates  of  Mittbrd  for  a  long  period  of  time  afterwards. 
In  tUe  time  of  Edward  the  First,  Roger  Bertram, 
who  had  by  some  means  contrived  to  obtain  the 
restoration  of  a  considerable  part  of  his  estates,  made 
a  grant  of  his  Castle  and  other  property  at  Mitford 
to  his  grand-daughter,  Agnes  de  Bertram,  who  soon 
afterwards  sold  the  same  to  Alianor,  the  dowager 
Queen  of  England,  and  mother  of  Edward  the  First, 
which  queen  enfeolfed  Alexander  de  BaUiol  and 
Alianor  de  Genevre  his  wife  in  the  premises.  After 
the  death  of  Alexander  de  Balliol,  shortly  afterwards 
without  issue,  Alianor  his  wife,  who  survived  him, 
married  Robert  de  Stutteville,  by  whom  she  had  two 
sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  on  the  demise  of  his  father, 
became  entitled  to  the  Castle  and  manor  of  Mitford, 
which  he  afterwards  granted  to  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence. 
In  the  year  1317,  one  Sir  Gilbert  Middleton,  in 
concert  with  other  notorious  freebooters,  raised  a 
terrible  rebellion  in  Northumberland  against  their 
king  and  the  armies  of  Bruce,  which  at  that  time 
overspread  the  border- counties  of  England,  after  their 
great  and  decisive  victory  over  the  English  at  Ban- 
riockburn  in  1314.  During  this  rebeUion,  and  whilst 
Mitford  Castle  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Valencia 
family,  a  time  when  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  very 
much  neglected  as  a  residence,  and  consequently  the 
more  easy  of  conquest,  it  was  captured  and  garrisoned, 
as  were  all  the  other  castles  of  Northumberland,  save 
those  of  Alnwick,  Bamborough,  and  Norham,  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Middleton,  who  was  eventually  taken  prisoner 
here,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1317,  and  con- 
veyed to  the  Tower  of  London ;  whence  we  are  in- 
formed he  was  sentenced,  on  the  26t\\  of  June  in  the 
following  year,  to  be  dragged  by  horses  to  the  gallows, 
and  all  his  own,  as  also  the  property  of  his  brother, 
ordered  to  be  confiscated. 

Few  places  suffered  more  severely  than  Mitford, 
from  the  hostile  incursions  which,  for  centuries  after 
the  Norman  Conquest,  the  Scots  were  ever  and  anon 
making  into  the  northern  counties  of  England.  On 
the  25th  of  December,  1215,  a  period  when  it  appears 
to  have  been  a  place  of  considerable  size  and  im- 
portance, it  was  reduced  to  ashes,  as  was  also  the 
adjacent  town  of  Morpeth,  by  the  armies  of  King 
John,  in  their  desolating  march  into  Northumberland. 
It  is  not  now  accurately  known,  whether  the  Castles 
of  those  places  shared  a  like  fate  at  that  time ;  but 
if  they  did,  as  is  stated  elsewhere,  "  it  is  certain  that 
Mitford  was  soon  after  repaired,  and  put  into  a  very 
strong  state  of  defence  ;  for  Alexander,  King  of  Scot- 
land, in  May  1217,  marched  into  England  with  his 
whole  army,  and  after  besieging  the  Castle  of  Mitford 
in  vain  for  seven  days  together,  returned  into  his  own 
dominions." 

Conflicting  accounts  prevail  respecting  the  time 
when  this  ancient  fortress  was  finally  destroyed. 
Some  state  that  it  was  reduced  by  fire  during  the 
time  of  Middleton's  rebellion ;  but  we  are  told  by 
Mr.  Hodgson  that  Leland  in  his  Collectanea  affirms 
that  this  was  not  the  case.  However,  the  latter  in 
his  Itinerary,  says,  "  It  was  beten  down  by  the  Kynge ; 
for  one  Sir  Gilbert  Middleton,  robby'd  a  Cardynall 
cominge  out  of  Scotland,  and  fled  to  his  Castle  of  Mit- 
ford." In  addition  to  this,  Dr.  Lingard,  in  his  History 
of  England,  informs  us  that  (amongst  many  others) 
it  was  reduced  by  the  Scots  in  May,  1318,  after  they 
had  succeeded  in  effecting  a  surrender  of  the  castle 
of  Berwick,  in  the  early  part  of  that  year.  Hence, 
if  the  latter  account  be  correct,  Mitford  Castle  must 
have  been  destroyed,  if  not  during  the  time  of  Mid- 
dleton's rebellion,  very  soon  afterwards,  and  whilst 
that  person  was  jraprisoacd  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
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whither  I  have  already  stated  he  was  taken  in  De- 
cember of  the  previous  year.  But  be  this  as  it  may, 
it  is  certain  that  it  was  in  ruins  about  the  year  1323  ; 
for  we  learn  that  the  inquest  held  in  that  year  upon 
the  death  of  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  expressly  states 
it  to  be  then  "  entirely  destroyed  and  burnt." 

Such  is  a  brief  accoupt  of  the  eventful  history  of 
this  very  ancient  edifice,  which  with  great  care  I  have 
endeavoured  to  deduce  from  the  mass  of  information 
to  be  found  respecting  it  in  every  History  of  Northum- 
berland, up  to  the  time  of  its  final  destruction  by  the 
Scots,  in  1317  or  1318  ;  after  which  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  it  was  ever  rebuilt. 

Its  present  condition  and  appearance  arc  tnus 
faithfully  described  by  Mr.  Hodgson : — 

Tlio  form  of  the  mound  (on  which  the  ruins  stand)  is 
somewhat  elliptical,  and  the  great  wall  of  the  castle  enchr- 
cles  the  whole  area  of  its  summit  in  a  line  conformable  witli 
its  brow.  The  keep  is  on  its  highest  point,  and  at  its 
northern  extremity ;  it  is  five-sided,  each  side  being  of  dif- 
ferent dimensions,  and  the  internal  area  being  about  22i 
feet  sq'iaro,  and  divided  into  two  vaulted  rooms  of  good 
masonry,  having  a  stone  staircase  leading  to  them.  One 
of  these  rooms  is  supplied  with  two  ducts  in  its  wall,  appa- 
rently for  the  purpose  of  conveying  water  to  it.  These  colls 
are  the  only  remains  of  the  keep,  all  the  upper  parts  of 
which,  as  well  as  the  outside  stone  staircase,  leading  to  the 
entrance  door  into  its  second  story,  are  destroyed,  and 
nothing  now  remains  of  it  but  the  two  cells  already  noticed. 
The  entrance  to  the  little  court  which  surrounded  it  was 
from  the  second  court,  by  a  gateway  through  a  thick  brara- 
kin  of  stone,  (ianked  on  the  south  by  a  strong  semicircular 
breast-work  of  earth,  This  was  the  strongest  part  of  the 
tbrtress,  and  overlooked  tbe  outer  gateway  and  court,  which 
stood  on  the  most  northerly  limb  of  the  hill,  and  almost 
close  to  the  foss-bridge ;  but  all  traces  of  this  gateway, 
and  of  the  walls  of  the  outer  court,  excepting  some  lines  of 
their  foundations,  are  now  obliterated.  The  inner  court 
occupies  the  main  part  of  the  crown  of  the  hill,  and  is  now 
employed  as  a  garden  and  orchard,  and  measures,  in  the 
widest  parts,  about  240  feet  both  from  north  to  south,  and 
from  east  to  west,  This  part  with  the  keep,  to  the  outside 
of  the  walls,  contains  very  little  more  than  one  acre.  The 
gateway  leading  to  it  was  on  the  north-east  sido  of  the  hill, 
and  the  channel,  five  yards  long,  for  the  bar  of  its  gate, 
still  appears  in  the  wall. 

Almost  immediately  succeeding  this  description  of 
the  ruins  of  the  Castle,  we  have  a  finely-wrought  com- 
parison, from  the  same  pen,  of  its  present  condition 
and  accompaniments,  with  its  former  glories  and 
storied  associations,  which  is  so  expressive  of  the 
feelings  that  more  or  less  fervently  possess  the  mind 
of  every  one  conversant  with  the  story  of  this  ancient 
edifice,  on  contemplating  its  dilapidated  remains,  that 
I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  it,  were  it  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  give  to  language  so  beautiful  and  im- 
passioned of  itself  a  wider  circulation  than  it  is  fated 
necessarily  to  enjoy,  in  a  work  of  such  magnitude 
and  value  as  that  is  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  After 
alluding  to  the  remains  of  some  human  beings  that 
were  disinterred  a  few  years  ago  from  among  the 
rubbish  within  the  walls  of  the  Castle,  wherein  they 
had  been  entombed  for  the  space  of  five  centuries  or 
more,  Mr.  Hodgson  adds  : — 

How  much  is  there  for  reflection  in  the  fate  and  situation 
of  these  remains  of  mortality;  and  when  I  suffer  imagina- 
tion, only  for  a  little  time,  to  lift  up  the  curtam  of  history, 
and  think  I  see  from  the  opposite  bank  to  the  south,  the 
armies  of  Scotland  investing  the  moated  plain  upon  which 
this  fortress  stands ;  when  I  see  showers  of  arrows  and 
javelins  flying  round  its  bu4warks,  the  neighbouring  ham- 
lets and  villages  wrapped  in  tlames,  and  hear  the  clashing 
of  arms,  and  the  shouting  of  the  besiegers  and  the  be- 
sieged,—how  grateful  it  is  to  gaze  again,  and  see  the 
peaceful  scene  as  it  now  is, — the  ruined  keep,  and  its  semi- 
circular wall  that  flank  it  on  the  south,  overgrown  with 
trees  and  weeds ;  the  massive  rampart  that  incased  it  on 
the  north  "split  with  the  Winter's  frost;"  the  rude  walls 
and  ivwttrs  that  eaviryued  the  hill  rising  in  shattered  masses 
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among  eldor-lrcos  and  thorns,  or  shadowed  with  groups  of 
gi;4antic  ash-trces  ;  the  moated  and  intrenched  plain  covered 
with  cattle  ;  and,  away  beyond,  the  beautiful  white  walls  of 
the  new  manor-house,  the  hoary  remains  of  the  old  one,  and 
the  venerable  church  backed  with  orchards,  and  gardens, 
and  river-banks,  all  how  lovely  and  luxuriant. 

The  scenery  around  the  village  of  Mitford  and  its 
immediate  neighbourhood  is  singularly  beautiful  and 
diversified,  and  the  prospect  from  the  ruins  of  the 
Castle  extensive  and  interesting.  Here  the  serpentine 
course  "  of  solitary  Wansbeck's  limpid  stream"  di- 
vides a  landscape  of  mingled  loveliness  and  grandeur. 
Verdant  fields  and  parks,  upon  which  groups  of  cattle 
are  seen  serenely  browzing,  decline  gently  to  its  very 
margin  ;  whilst  at  repeated  intervals  this  peaceful 
picture  is  heightened  and  improved  by  the  precipitous 
Scaurs  that  rise  in  sublime  contrast  on  the  opposite 
brink ;  their  huge  outlines  mirrored  in  the  pellucid 
stream  that  meanders  sweetly  beneath.  The  church, 
a  modest  and  venerable  pile,  occupies  a  retired  situa- 
tion at  the  foot  of  the  eminence  on  which  the  castle  is 
situate,  bounded  on  the  one  side  by  the  vicarage,  and 
on  the  other  by  the  old  manor-house,  whose  "  ivy- 
mantled  tower"  is  .seen  peeping  from  amid  the  tall 
trees  which  embosom  it,  and  a  portion  of  the  ad- 
joining churchyard,  where 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid, 
The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 

M.  S. 

PRIDE,  AND  ITS  EFFECTS. 
Pride  is  defined  by  a  celebrated  moralist,  to  be 
"  inordinate  and  unreasonable  self-esteem."  Now 
where  a  man  thinks  too  highly  of  himself,  it  is  in 
the  course  of  nature  that  he  should  think  too  lowly 
of  others ;  and  it  may  be  laid  down  as'  a  general 
axiom,  that  the  concomitants  of  pride  are  scorn  and 
insolence  towards  one's  fellow-creatures,  and  impiety 
and  irreverence  towards  God.  "  The  proud  have  had 
me  greatly  in  derision,"  was  the  remark  of  the 
Psalmist ;  and  he  laid  his  finger  precisely  on  that 
spring  where  irreligion  has  its  origin,  when  he  said, 
"  the  wicked,  through  the  pride  of  his  countenance, 
will  not  seek  after  God :  God  is  not  in  all  his 
thoughts." 

These  are  the  distinguishing  marks  of  pride,  where 
it  is  permitted  to  get  dominion  over  the  heart,  and  to 
influence  the  actions.  However  it  be  nourished,  and 
whatever  be  the  shape  it  is  invested  with,  its  effects 
are  uniformly  hateful  and  pestilential ;  uniformly 
subversive  of  piety  towards  God  and  charity  towards 
man,  as  well  as  injurious  to  the  happiness  of  him 
who  is  actuated  by  it.  In  the  pride  of  exalted  birth, 
Absalom,  the  son  of  David,  broke  the  ties  of  religion, 
allegiance,  and  filial  duty,  and  rebelled  against  his 
father,  whom  the  Lord  had  anointed  king  over 
Israel,  and  was  violently  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his 
age.  In  the  pride  of  arbitrary  power,  Jezebel  usurped 
the  vineyard  of  Naboth  by  perjury  and  murder,  and 
"  her  carcass  was  eaten  by  dogs."  In  the  pride  of 
majesty,  "  the  heart  of  Nebuchadnezzar  lifted  up, 
and  his  mind  hardened"  to  forget  his  almighty  Bene- 
factor, and  he  was  "  driven  from  men,  and  his 
dwelling  was  with  the  beasts  of  the  field."  In  the 
pride  of  despotic  authority,  Pharaoh  "  refused  to  let 
the  people  of  Israel  go  to  serve  the  Lord,"  and  the 
Lord  "  hardened  his  heart"  for  a  punishment,  be- 
cause he  had  himself  already  hardened  it  by  his  sin. 
In  the  pride  of  victory,  Saul  "  rejected  the  word  of 
the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  rejected  him  from  being  king 
over  Israel."  In  the  pride  of  royal  favour,  the  insa- 
tiable ambition  of  Ilaman  would  not  rest,  "  so  long 
as  he  saw  Mordecai,  the  Jew,  sitting  at  the  king's 
gate,"  until  he  himself  "  was  hanged  on  the  gallows" 


that  he  had  prepared  for  the  object  of  his  malice. 
In  the  pride  of  jjopular  applause,  Herod  permitted 
himself  to  be  saluted  with  divine  honours ;  and 
"  immediately  an  angel  of  the  Lord  smote  him,  and 
he  was  eaten  of  worms,  and  gave  up  the  ghost."  In 
the  pride  of  wealth,  the  covetous  man  in  one  parable 
thought  of  nothing  but  to  "  eat,  drink,  and  be 
merry;"  and  the  rich  man  in  another,  thought  not 
of  the  beggar  that  "  lay  at  his  gate  full  of  sores," 
until  the  soul  of  the  former  was  "  required  of  him 
that  night,"  and  the  latter  "  lift  up  his  eyes  in  hell, 
being  in  torments."  In  the  pride  of  youth,  Reho- 
boam  threatened  to  "  chastise  his  subjects  with  scor- 
pions," and  was  punished  by  the  loss  of  his  here- 
ditary authority.  In  the  pride  of  bodily  strength, 
Goliath  "  defied  the  armies  of  the  living  God,"  and 
was  slain  by  the  hand  of  a  stripling,  whom  he  had 
disdained  and  cursed  by  his  gods.  In  the  pride  of 
female  beauty  and  accomplishments,  the  heart  of 
Herodias's  daughter  was  hardened  into  the  commis- 
sion of  an  act  of  wanton  barbarity,  in  demanding 
the  head  of  John  the  Baptist ;  and  the  crime  was 
recompensed  by  the  degradation  and  banishment  of 
her  partners  in  guilt,  if  not  by  her  own  untimely 
destruction.  In  the  pride  of  learning,  the  Greeks 
esteemed  "  the  preaching  of  Christ  crucified  to  be 
foolishness,"  and  were  judicially  "  given  over  by  God 
to  a  reprobate  mind,  to  do  those  things  which  are 
not  convenient."  In  the  pride  of  a  fancied  equality, 
and  consequent  disobedience  to  their  rulers,  Korah 
and  his  company  rebelled  against  Moses  and  Aaron, 
and  "  went  down  alive  into  the  pit,"  because  "  they  had 
provoked  the  Lord."  Proud  of  their  spiritual  privi- 
leges, and  of  their  descent  from  Abraham,  the  Jews 
despised,  rejected,  and  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory ; 
and  "  his  blood  was  on  them  and  on  their  children," 
and  "  their  house  was  left  unto  them  desolate." 
Would  we  see  even  a  more  decisive  and  alarming 
proof  of  the  origin  of  pride,  and  of  its  offensiveness 
to  God,  we  may  discover  it  in  the  disobedience  of 
Adam,  which  entailed  sin,  misery,  and  death  on  all 
his  descendants ;  or  in  the  rebellion  of  the  evil  spirit, 
who  first  set  the  example  of  resisting  the  Almighty, 
and  was  the  primary  cause  of  the  wretchedness  of 
man.  Of  such  a  quality  as  this,  so  selfish  and  ma- 
lignant, so  contentious  and  over-bearing,  so  impatient 
of  control,  so  resolute  in  the  attainment  of  its  end, 
and  so  unprincipled  in  the  adoption  of  means,  of  a 
quality  so  pernicious  to  all  "  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit, 
and  so  signally  branded  by  the  displeasure  of  God  ; 
surely  of  such  a  quality  it  may  well  and  safely  be 
aflirmed,  that  "  it  is  not  of  the  Father,  but  is  of  the 
world." 

Such  being  the  nature,  the  tendency,  and  the  con- 
sequences of  Pride,  these  considerations  might  be 
supposed  capable  of  suppressing  it,  even  if  the 
matter  on  which  it  feeds,  were  much  more  worthy  of 
encouraging  extravagant  self-esteem  than  it  really  is  j 
but,  as  it  hath  been  well  observed, — 

....  Pride  hath  no  other  glass 

To  show  itself  but  pride  ; 

otherwise  the  mirror  of  reason  and  common  sense, 
no  less  than  the  mirror  of  revelation,  could  hardly 
fail  of  exposing  its  folly  and  deformity. — Bp.  Manx. 


Providbxce  has  fixed  the  limits  of  human  enjoyment  by 
immovable  boundaries,  and  has  set  different  gratifications 
at  such  a  distance  from  each  other,  that  no  art  or  power 
can  bring  them  together.  This  great  law  it  is  the  busmess 
of  every  rational  being  to  understand,  that  life  may  no* 
pass  away  in  an  attempt  to  make  contradictions  consistent 
to  combine  opposite  qualities,  and  to  unite  thmgs  which 
the  nature  of  llieir  being  must  always  keep  asunder. 

Uambler.  „  „     _ 
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NOTES  ON  FOREST  TREES.    No.  VII. 


Hail !  old  patncian  trees,  so  great  and  good, 
Hail  !  ye  plebeian  underwood. 

Where  the  poetic  birds  rejoice. 
And  for  their  quiet  nests  and  plenteous  food 

Pay  with  their  grateful  voice. 

Here  nature  does  a  house  for  me  erect, 
Is'ature,  the  wisest  architect. 

Who  those  fond  artists  doth  despise. 
That  can  the  fair  and  living  tree  neglect. 

Yet  the  dead  timber  prize. 

Here  let  me,  careless  and  unthoughtful  lying. 
Hear  the  soft  sounds  above  me  flying 

With  all  the  wanton  boughs  dispute. 
And  the  more  tuneful  birds  to  both  replying. 

Nor  be  mvself  too  mute.  Cowley. 


The  Spanish  Chestnut,  {Fagus  castanca). 

Although  there  are  some  doubts  on  the  subject,  this 
tree  is  generally  believed  to  be  a  native  of  the  British 
islands,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  timber  having 
been  found  forming  the  beams  of  many  old  buildings. 
Gilpin  thus  describes  it. 

The  Chestnut,  in  maturity  and  perfection,  is  a  noble  tree, 
and  grows  not  unlike  the  oak.  Its  ramification  is  more 
straggling,  but  it  is  easy,  and  its  foliage  loose.  This  is  the 
tree  which  graces  the  landscapes  of  Salvator  Rosa.  In  the 
nioiintaiiis  of  Calabria,  wliere  Salvator  painted,  the  Chestnut 
nourished.  There  he  studied  it  in  all  its  forms,  breaking 
and  disposing  it  in  a  thousand  beautiful  shapes,  as  the 
exigencies  of  bis  composition  required. 

The  Chestnut  is  not  so  much  cultivated  in  England 
as  in  former  years.  Some  have  endeavoured  to 
account  for  this  by  asserting  that  it  is  not  so  good 
a  timber-tree  as  was  supposed  ;  for  it  decays  at  the 
heart,  and  will  continue  decaying  till  it  becomes 
merely  a  shell ;  and  for  this  reason  it  has  been  less 
sought  after  and  encouraged.  This,  however,  is 
doubted  by  Gilpin,  and  Evelyn  speaks  decidedly  in 
favour  of  the  timber  of  the  Spanish  chestnut :  he 
says, — 

Tlic  use  of  the  chestnut  is  (next  to  oak)  one  of  the  most 
sought  after  by  the  carpenter  and  joiner:  it  hath  formerly 
built  a  good  part  of  our  ancient  houses  in  tlte  city  of  Lon- 
don, as  does  yet  apptar.  I  had  once  a  very  large  barn  near 
the  city  framed  entirely  of  this  limber,  and  certainly  they 


grew  not  far  off ;  probably  in  some  woods  near  the  town. 
For  in  that  description  of  London  written  by  Fitzstephens, 
in  tlie  reign  of  Henry  tlie  Second,  he  speaks  of  a  very 
noble  and  large  forest  which  grew  on  the  boreal  part  of  it, 
well  stored  with  all  kinds  of  timber,  as  well  as  with  stags, 
hinds,  goats,  wild  cattle,  &c. 

Speaking  of  the  fruit,  he  continues : — 
But  we  give  that  fruit  to  our  swine  in  England  which  is 
amongst  the  delicacies  of  princes  in  other  countries,  and 
being  of  the  larger  nut,  is  a  lusty  and  masculine  food  fof 
rustics  at  all  times.  The  best  tables  in  France  and  Italy 
make  them  a  service,  eating  them  with  salt  in  wine, 
being  first  roasted  on  tlie  chapplet;  and  doubtless  we 
might  promulgate  their  use  amongst  our  common  people, 
'  being  a  food  so  cheap  and  so  lasting.' 

It  is  difficult  to  say  why  this  tree  has  gained  the 
name  of  the  Spanish  Chestnut,  since  it  abounds  in  all 
the  temperate  climates  of  Europe.  On  the  lower 
part  of  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines,  forests  of  Chest- 
nut tree.s  abound  ;  and  here  old  Evelyn  would  have 
delighted  in  finding  the  peasantry  employing  this  nut 
as  an  article  of  food ;  not,  however,  from  any  predi- 
lection for  the  chestnut,  but  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  other  food,  they  are  obliged  to  mix  the  meal  of 
the  nut  in  considerable  quantities  with  their  wheaten 
bread.  Whatever  value  may  be  attached  to  the  timber 
of  the  Chestnut,  in  magnitude  and  height  it  is  found 
to  exceed  the  oak. 

The  Tortworth  Chestnut,  on  the  subject  of  which 
the  lines  at  the  head  of  this  article  were  written,  is  in 
a  garden  at  Tortworth,  in  Gloucestershire,  belonging 
to  Lord  Ducie. 

Traditional  accounts  (says  Sir  T.  Lauder,)  suppose  it  to 
have  been  a  boundary  tree  in  the  time  of  King  John,  and  I 
have  met  with  other  accounts  which  place  it  in  the  same 
honourable  station  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen.  How 
much  older  it  may  be,  we  know  not.  Considerably  older 
it  probably  was,  for  we  rarely  make  boundary  trees  of 
saplings  and  offsets.  So  late  as  in  the  year  1788,  it  pro- 
duced great  quantities  of  chestnuts,  which,  though  small, 
were  sweet  and  well-flavoured. 

Another  celebrated  Chestnut  of  a  gigantic  size, 
grows  at  a  place  called  Wimley,  near  Hitchin  Priory, 
in  Hertfordshire.  In  the  year  1789,  at  five  feet  above 
the  ground,  its  girth  was  somewhat  more  than 
fourteen  yards  !  Its  trunk  was  hollow,  and  in  part 
open ;  but  its  vegetation  was  still  vigorous.  On 
one  side,  its  vast  arms  shooting  up  in  various  forms, 
some  upright  and  others  oblique,  were  decayed,  and 
peeled  at  the  extremities,  but  issued  from  luxuriant 
foliage  at  their  insertion  in  the  trunk.  On  the  other 
side,  the  foliage  was  still  full,  and  hid  all  decay. 


OF  THE  CHESTNt'T. 


At  Writtle,  in  Essex,  a  Chestnut-tree  existed  which 
at  six  feet  from  the  ground,  measured  upwards  of 
forty-nine  feet  in  girth. 
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The  Tortworth  Chestnut,  already  mentioned,  mea- 
sures at  five  feet  from  the  ground,  fifty  feet  in  cir- 
cumference. Its  main  stem  is  seventy  feet  in  height, 
and  its  contents,  by  the  usual  measurement,  nearly 
2000  feet. 

The  Chestnut  is  best  propagated  by  seed,  sown  in 
the  Spring ;  the  young  plants  being  thinned  and 
weeded,  and  those  that  are  left  allowed  to  remain 
three  years  before  they  are  removed. 


■WONDERS    OF    A    WATCH. 

Thk  common  Watch,  it  is  said,  beats  or  ticks  17,100  times 
in  an  hour.  This  is  411,8-10  a  day;  and  150,424,360  a 
year;  allowing  the  year  to  be  365  days,  and  6  hours. 

Sometimes  watches  will  run,  with  care,  100  years,  so  I 
have  heard  peopk-  say.  In  that  case,  it  would  last  to  beat 
15,042,456,000  times!  Is  it  not  surprising  that  it  should 
not  be  beat  to  pieces  in  half  that  time  ? 

The  Watch  is  made  of  hard  metal.  But  lean  tell  you  of 
a  curious  machine  which  is  made  of  somethinff  not  near  so 
hard  as  steel  or  brass ;  it  is  not  much  harder  than  the  tlesh 
of  your  arm.  Yet  it  will  beat  more  than  5000  times  an  hour  ; 
120,000  times  a  day;  and  43,830,000  times  a  year.  It  will 
sometimes,  though  not  often,  last  100  years;  and  when  it 
does,  it  beats  4,383,000,000  times. 

One  might  think  this  last  machine,  soft  as  it  is,  would 
wear  out  sooner  than  the  other.  But  it  does  not.  I  will 
tell  you  one  thing  more.  You  have  this  little  machine 
about  you.  You  need  not  feel  in  your  pocket,  for  it  is  not 
there.  It  is  in  your  body — you  can  feel  it  beat ;  it  is  your 
heart ! 


Few  observers  of  nature  can  have  passed,  unheeded,  the 
sweetness  and  peculiarity  of  the  song  of  the  Robin,  and  its 
various  indications  with  regard  to  atmospheric  changes  :  the 
mellow,  liquid  notes  of  Spring  and  Summer,  the  melancholy 
sweet  pipings  of  Autumn,  and  the  jerking  chirps  of  Winter. 
In  Spring,  when  about  to  change  his  winter  song  for  the 
vernal,  he  warbles,  for  a  short  time,  in  a  strain  so  unusual, 
as  at  first  to  startle  and  puzzle  even  those  ears  most  expe- 
rienced in  the  notes  of  birds.  He  may  be  considered  as 
part  of  the  naturalist's  barometer.  On  a  Summer  evening, 
though  the  weather  may  be  in  an  unsettled  and  rainy  state, 
he  sometimes  takes  his  stand  on  the  topmost  twig, or  on  the 
"house  top,"  singing  cheerfully  and  sweetly.  When  this  is 
observed,  it  is  an  unerring  promise  of  succeeding  fine  days. 
Sometimes  though  the  atmosphere  is  dry  and  warm,  he 
may  bo  seen  melancholy,  chirping  and  broo<ling  in  a  bush, 
or  low  in  a  hedge :  this  promises  the  reverse  of  his  merry 
lay  and  exalted  station. Anecdotes  of  the  Animal  King- 
dom. 


TRAIT    OF    MATERNAL    LOVE. 

A  FKMALE  suttler  of  our  corps,  who  had  been  with  us 
during  the  whole  campaign,  returned  from  Moscow,  carrying 
in  a  wagon  five  young  children,  and  all  the  fruits  of  her 
industry.  Arrived  at  the  Wop,  she  regarded  with  horror 
the  rapid  stream,  which  compelled  her  to  leave  on  its 
banks  all  her  little  fortune,  and  the  future  subsistence  of 
her  children.  For  a  long  time  she  ran  up  and  down, 
eagerly  looking  for  a  new  passage,  then  returning  in 
despair  from  her  fruitless  search,  she  said  to  her  husband, 
'•  We  must,  indeed,  abandon  all ;  let  us  now  try  only  to 
save  our  children."  Saying  this,  she  took  the  two  youngest 
from  the  waggon,  and  placed  them  in  her  husband's  arms. 
I  saw  the  poor  father  closely  hug  the  innocent  creature-^, 
and  with  a  trembling  foot  traverse  the  river ;  while  his 
wife,  falling  on  her  knees  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  now 
gazed  eagerly  on  him,  and  then  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven : 
but  as  soon  as  she  saw  him  safely  landed,  she  litted  lier 
hands  in  gratitude  to  Providence,  and  leaping  on  her  feet, 
exclaimeu  with  transport,  "  They  are  saved,  they  are 
saved."  The  anxious  father,  depositing  his  precious 
burden  on  the  bank,  hastened,  back,  seized  on  two  more  of 
them,  and  again  plunging  into  the  waves,  being  followed 
by  his  wife,  who  bore  the  fifth  on  one  arm,  and  with  the 
other  hand  clung  fast  to  her  husband,  reached  the  shore  in 
safety.  The  children  who  had  been  first  carried  over, 
thinking  themselves  abandoned  by  their  parents,  made  the 
air  resouud  with  their  cries ;  but  their  tears  soon  ceased  to 

flow,  when  the  affectionate  family  was  again  reunited, 
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ACCOUNT  OF  A  SELF-TAUGHT  SAXON 
PEASANT. 
It  is  usual  for  the  commissaries  of  excise  in  Saxony 
to  appoint  a  peasant  in  every  village  in  their  district 
to  receive  the  excise  of  the  place,  for  which  few  are 
allowed  more  than  one  crown,  and  none  more  than 
three. 

Mr.  Christian  Gotthold  Hoffman,  chief  commissary 
of  Dresden  and  the  villages  adjacent,  in  1753,  when 
auditing  the  accounts  of  some  of  these  peasants,  was 
told,  that  there  was  among  them  one  John  Ludwig, 
a  strange  man,  who,  though  he  was  very  poor,  and 
had  a  family,  was  yet  continually  reading  in  books, 
and  very  often  stood  the  greater  part  of  the  night  at 
his  door,  gazing  at  the  stars. 

This  account  raised  Mr.  Hoffman's  curiosity,  and 
he  ordered  the  man  to  be  brought  before  hiin.  Hoff- 
man, who  expected  something  in  the  man's  appear- 
ance that  corresponded  with  a  mind  superior  to  his 
station,  was  greatly  surprised  to  see  the  most  rustic 
boor  he  had  ever  beheld.  His  hair  hung  over  his 
forehead  down  to  his  eyes,  his  aspect  was  sordid  and 
stupid,  and  his  manner  was,  in  every  respect,  that  of 
a  plodding  ignorant  clown.  Mr.  Hoffman,  after  con- 
templating this  unpromising  appearance,  concluded, 
that  as  the  supposed  superiority  of  this  man  was  of 
the  intellectual  kind,  it  would  certainly  appear  when 
he  spoke ;  but  even  in  this  experiment  he  was  also 
disappointed.  He  asked  him,  if  what  his  neighbours 
had  said  of  his  reading  and  studying  was  true  ?  and 
the  man  bluntly  and  coarsely  replied,  "  What  neigh- 
bour has  told  you  that  I  read  and  study?  if  I  have 
studied,  I  have  studied  for  myself,  and  I  don't  desire 
that  you  or  anybody  else  should  know  anything  of 
the  matter.  "  Hoffman,  however,  continued  the  con- 
versation, notwithstanding  his  disappointment,  and 
asked  several  questions  concerning  arithmetic,  and  the 
first  rudiments  of  astronomy ;  to  which  he  now  ex- 
pected vague  and  confused  replies.  But  in  this,  too, 
he  was  mistaken,  for  he  was  struck  not  only  with 
astonishment  but  confusion,  at  hearing  such  replies  as 
would  have  done  honour  to  a  regular  academic  in  a 
public  examination. 

Mr.  Hoffman  prevailed  on  the  peasant  to  stay 
some  time  at  his  house,  that  he  might  further 
gratify  his  curiosity.  In  their  subsequent  confer- 
ences, he  proposed  to  his  guest  abstract  and  difficult 
questions,  which  were  always  answered  with  the  ut- 
most readiness  and  precision.  The  account  which 
this  extraordinary  person  gives  of  himself  and  his 
acquisitions,  is  as  follows : — 

John  Ludwig  was  born  the  24th  of  February,  !  71u, 
in  the  village  of  Cossedaude,  and  was,  among  other 
poor  children  of  the  village,  sent  very  young  to  school. 
The  Bible,  which  was  the  book  by  which  he  was 
taught  to  read,  gave  him  so  much  pleasure,  that  he 
conceived  the  most  eager  desire  to  read  others,  which, 
however,  he  had  no  opportunity  to  get  into  his  pos- 
session. In  about  a  year,  his  master  began  to  teach 
him  to  write,  but  this  exercise  was  rather  irksome 
than  pleasing  at  first;  but  when  the  first  difficulty 
was  surmounted,  he  applied  to  it  with  great  alacrity, 
especially  as  books  were  put  into  his  hand  to  copy  as 
an  exercise ;  and  he  employed  himself  almost  night 
and  day,  not  in  copying  particular  passages  only,  but 
in  forming  collections  of  sentences,  or  events  that 
were  connected  with  each  other.  When  he  was  ten 
years  old  he  had  been  at  school  four  years,  and  was 
then  put  to  arithmetic;  but  this  embarrassed  him 
with  innumerable  difficulties,  which  his  master  would 
not  take  the  trouble  to  explain,  expecting  that  he 
should  content  himself  with  the  implicit  practice  of 
I  positive  rules.     Ludwig,  therefore,  was  so  disgusted 
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with  arithmetic,  that,  after  much  scolding  and  beating, 
he  went  from  school,  without  having  learnt  anything 
more  than  reading,  writing,  and  his  catechism. 

He  was  then  sent  into  the  field  to  keep  cows,  and 
in  this  employment  he  soon  became  clownish,  and 
negligent  of  everything  else,  so  that  the  greater  part 
of  what  he  had  learnt  was  forgotten.  He  associated 
with  the  sordid  and  the  vicious,  and  he  became  in- 
sensible like  them ;  and  as  he  grew  up  he  abandoned 
himself  to  such  pleasures  as  were  within  his  reach. 
But  a  desire  of  surpassing  others,  that  principle  which 
is  productive  of  every  kind  of  greatness,  was  still 
living  in  his  breast;  he  remembered  to  have  been 
praised  by  his  master,  and  preferred  above  his  com- 
rades, when  he  was  learning  to  read  and  write;  and 
he  was  still  desirous  of  the  same  pleasure,  though  he 
did  not  know  how  to  obtain  it. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1735  he  bought  a  small  Bible, 
at  the  end  of  which  was  a  catechism,  with  references 
to  a  great  number  of  texts,  upon  which  the  principles 
contained  in  the  answers  were  founded.  Ludwig  had 
never  been  used  to  take  anything  upon  trust ;  and 
was,  therefore,  continually  turning  over  the  leaves  of 
his  Bible,  to  find  the  passages  referred  to  in  the  cate- 
chism; but  this  he  found  so  irksome  a  task,  that  he 
determined  to  have  the  whole  at  one  view;  and  there- 
fore set  about  to  transcribe  the  catechism,  with  all  the 
texts  at  large,  brought  into  their  proper  places.  With 
this  exercise  he  filled  two  qwires  of  paper;  and 
though  when  he  began,  his  writing  was  scarcely 
legible,  yet,  before  he  had  finished,  it  was  greatly 
improved ;  for  an  art  that  has  been  once  learnt  is 
easily  recovered. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1736,  he  was  employea 
to  receive  the  excise  of  the  little  district  in  which  he 
lived;  and  he  found  that  in  order  to  discharge  this 
office,  it  was  necessary  for  him  not  only  to  write,  but 
to  be  master  of  the  two  first  rules  of  arithmetic. 
His  ambition  had  now  an  object,  and  a  desire  to  keep 
the  accounts  of  the  tax  he  was  to  gather  better  than 
others  of  his  station,  determined  him  once  more  to 
apply  to  arithmetic.  His  mind  was  continually  upon 
the  stretch  to  find  out  some  way  of  supplying  the 
want  of  an  instructor;  and  recollecting  that  one  of 
his  school-fellows  had  a  book  from  which  examples 
of  several  rules  were  taken  by  the  master  to  exercise 
the  scholars,  he  went  in  search  of  him,  and  having 
borrowed  the  important  volume,  he  pursued  his 
studies  with  such  application  that  in  six  months  he 
was  master  of  the  rule  of  three  with  fractions. 

The  reluctance  with  which  he  began  to  learn  the 
powers  and  properties  of  figures  was  now  at  an  end: 
he  knew  enough  to  make  him  earnestly  desirous  of 
knowing  more ;  he  was,  therefore,  impatient  to  pro- 
ceed from  this  book  to  one  that  was  more  difhcult ; 
and  having  at  length  found  means  to  procure  one 
that  treated  of  more  intricate  and  complicated  calcu- 
lations, he  made  himself  master  of  that  also  before 
the  end  of  1739.  He  had  the  good  fortune,  soon 
after,  to  meet  with  a  treatise  of  geometry,  written  by 
Pachek,  whose  arithmetic  he  had  been  studying,  to 
which  he  applied  with  great  assiduity;  but  not  being 
able  to  comprehend  the  theory,  nor  yet  to  discover 
the  utility  of  the  practice,  he  laid  it  aside,  to  which 
he  was  also  induced  by  the  necessity  of  his  immediate 
attendance  to  his  field  and  his  vines. 

The  severe  Winter  of  1710  obliged  him  to  keep 
long  within  his  cottage,  when  he  had  once  more  re- 
course to  his  book  of  geometry;  and  having  at  length 
comprehended  some  of  the  leading  principles,  he 
procured  a  little  box  ruler,  and  an  old  pair  of  com- 
passes, on  one  point  of  which  he  mounted  a  pen. 
With   these    instruments   he    employed    himself   in 


making  various  geometrical  figures  on  paper,  to  illus- 
trate the  theory  by  a  solution  of  the  problems.  He 
was  thus  busied  in  his  cottage  till  March ;  and  the 
joy  arising  from  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired,  was 
exceeded  only  by  his  desire  of  knowing  more. 

He  was  now  necessarily  recalled  to  that  labour  by 
which  alone  he  could  procure  himself  food ;  and 
was,  besides,  without  money  to  procure  such  books 
and  instruments  as  were  absolutely  necessary  to 
pursue  his  geometrical  studies.  However,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  neighbouring  artificer,  he  procured 
the  figures  which  he  found  represented  by  the  dia- 
grams in  his  work  to  be  made  in  wood  ;  and  with 
these  he  went  to  work  at  every  interval  of  leisure, 
which  now  happened  only  once  a  week,  after  Divine 
service  on  a  Sunday.  He  was  still  in  want  of  a  new 
book ;  and  having  laid  by  a  little  sum,  he  made  a 
purchase  at  the  fair  of  three  small  volumes,  from 
which  he  acquired  a  complete  knowledge  of  trigo- 
nometry. After  this  acquisition  he  could  not  rest 
till  he  had  begun  to  study  astronomy  :  his  next  pur- 
chase, therefore,  was  an  introduction  to  that  science, 
which  he  read  with  indefatigable  diligence,  and  in- 
vented innumerable  expedients  to  supply  the  want 
of  proper  instruments. 

During  his  study  of  geometry  and  astronomy,  he 
had  frequently  met  with  the  word  philosophy  ■  and 
this  became  more  and  more  the  object  of  his  atten- 
tion. He  conceived  that  it  was  the  name  of  some 
science  of  great  importance  and  extent,  with  which 
he  was  wholly  unacquainted  ;  and  being  continually 
upon  the  watch  for  assistance,  he  at  last  picked  up  a 
book,  called.  An  Introduction  to  the  Knojvledgc  of  God, 
of  Man,  and  of  the  Universe.  In  reading  this  book, 
he  was  struck  with  a  variety  of  objects  equally  inte- 
resting and  new. 

But  as  this  book  contained  only  general  principles, 
he  went  to  Dresden,  and  inquired  among  the  book- 
sellers, who  was  the  most  celebrated  author  that  had 
written  on  philosophy.  He  was  recommended  to  the 
works  of  Wolfius,  written  in  the  German  language ; 
and,  Wolfius  having  been  mentioned  in  several  books 
he  had  read  as  one  of  the  most  able  men  of  his  age, 
he  readily  took  him  for  his  guide  in  the  regions  of 
philosophy. 

At  Wolfius's  Logic  he  laboured  a  full  year,  still 
attending  to  his  other  studies.  In  this  book  he  was 
referred  to  another,  called  Mathematical  Principles ; 
but  on  inquiring  for  it,  he  found  it  too  dear  for  his 
finances,  and  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
an  abridgment,  from  which  he  derived  both  pleasure 
and  profit ;  it  employed  him  from  October,  1 743,  to 
February,  1745. 

He  then  proceeded  to  metaphysics,  at  which  he 
laboured  till  the  October  following ;  and  he  would 
fain  have  entered  on  the  study  of  physics,  but  his 
indigence  was  an  insuperable  impediment,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  this  author's 
morality,  politics,  and  remarks  on  metaphysics,  till 
July,  174G,  when  he  had  scraped  together  a  sum 
suflicient  to  buy  the  Physics ;  and  this  work  he  read 
twice  within  the  year. 

About  this  time,  a  dealer  in  old  books  sold  him  a 
volume  of  Wolfius's  Mathematical  Principles  at  Large, 
and  the  spherical  trigonometry  which  he  found  in  it 
was  a  new  treasure  wliieh  he  was  very  desirous  to 
make  his  own.  This  cost  him  incredible  labour,  and 
filled  every  moment  that  he  could  spare  from  his 
business  and  his  sleep,  for  more  than  a  year. 

He  proceeded  to  the  study  of  Kalrel's  Law  of 
Nature  and  Nations,  and  procured  a  little  book  on  the 
terrestrial  and  celestial  globes.  These  books,  with  a 
few  that  he  borrowed,  were  the  sources  from  which 
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he  derived  such  a  stock  of  knowledge  as  is  seldom 
found,  except  among  the  highly  educated. 

Before  Ludwig  went  home,  there  happened  to 
be  an  eclipse  of  the  sun ;  and  Mr.  Hoffman  pro- 
posed to  his  guest  that  he  should  observe  this  phe- 
nomenon as  an  astronomer ;  and  for  that  purpose 
furnished  him  with  proper  instruments.  The  impa- 
tience of  Ludwig  till  the  time  of  the  eclipse  is  not  to 
be  expressed.  He  had  hitherto  been  acquainted  with 
the  planetary  world  only  by  books,  and  a  view  of  the 
lieavens  wiih  the  naked  eye  :  he  had  never  yet  looked 
through  a  telescope,  and  the  anticipation  of  the  plea- 
sure which  the  new  observation  would  yield  him, 
scarcely  suffered  him  either  to  eat  or  sleep.  But  it 
unfortunately  happened,  that  just  before  the  eclipse 
came  on,  the  sky  became  cloudy,  [and  continued  so 
during  the  whole  time  of  its  continuance.  This  mis- 
fortune was  more  than  the  philosophy  even  of  Ludwig 
could  bear  :  as  the  cloud  came  on,  he  looked  up  at  it 
in  the  agony  of  a  man  that  expected  the  dissolution 
of  nature  to  follow ;  when  it  came  over  the  sun,  he 
stood  fixed  in  a  consternation  not  to  be  described ; 
and  when  he  knew  the  eclipse  was  passed,  his  dis- 
appointment and  grief  were  httle  short  of  distraction. 

Mr.  Hoffman  soon  after  went  to  visit  Mr.  Ludwig, 
and  take  a  view  of  his  dwelling,  his  library,  his  study, 
and  his  instruments.  He  found  an  old  crazy  cottage, 
the  inside  of  whicli  had  been  long  blacked  with 
smoke ;  the  walls  were  covered  with  propositions 
and  diagrams,  written  with  chalk.  In  one  corner 
was  a  bed,  in  another  a  cradle,  and,  under  a  little 
window  at  the  side,  three  pieces  of  board,  laid  side  by 
side  over  two  tressels,  made  a  writing-table  for  the 
philosopher,  upon  which  were  scattered  some  pieces 
of  writing-paper,  containing  extracts  of  books,  various 
calculations,  and  geometrical  figures.  His  books 
were  placed  on  a  shelf,  with  his  compasses  and  ruler, 
which,  with  a  wooden  square,  and  a  pair  of  six-inch 
globes,  constituted  the  library  and  museum  of  the 
truly  celebrated  John  Ludwig. 

;  In  this  hovel  he  lived  till  the  year  1 7.0-1  ;  and 
while  he  was  pursuing  the  study  of  philosophy  at  his 
leisure  hours,  he  was  indefatigable  in  his  day-labour 
as  a  poor  peasant ;  sometimes  carrying  a  basket  at 
his  back,  and  sometimes  driving  a  wheel-barrow,  and 
crying  such  garden-stuff  as  he  had  to  stU,  about  the 
village.  In  this  state  he  was  subject  to  frequent 
insults ;  such  as  "  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy 
takes  J "  and  he  bore  them  without  a  reply,  or  any 
other  mark  either  of  resentment  or  contempt,  when 
those  who  could  not  agree  with  him  about  the  price 
of  his  commodities,  used  to  turn  from  him  with  an 
air  of  superiority,  and  call  him  iu  derision,  a  »illy 
clown,  a  stupid  dog. 

Mr.  Hoffman,  when  he  dismissed  him,  presented 
him  with  one  hundred  crowns,  which  fulfilled  all  his 
wishes,  and  made  him  a  happy  man.  With  this 
sum  he  built  himself  a  more  commodious  habita- 
tion in  the  middle  of  his  vineyard,  and  furnished 
it  with  many  moveables  and  utensils  of  which  he 
was  in  great  want ;  but,  above  all,  he  procured  a 
very  considerable  addition  to  his  library,  an  article  so 
essential  to  his  happiness,  that  he  declared  to  Mr. 
Hoffman,  he  would  not  accept  the  whole  province 
in  which  he  lived,  upon  condition  that  he  should 
renounce  his  studies  ;  and  that  he  had  rather  live  on 
bread  and  water,  than  withhold  from  his  mind  that 
food  which  his  intellectual  hunger  perpetually  re- 
quired. 

[Gentlemmi't  Magatine.^ 
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riSI'l'ER;    OR    THE    DOG   THAT   WAS    DISLIKED. 
A    FABLE. 

A  TuucE  with  that  rcpiiliivo  frown, 
And  keep  the  angry  feeling  down. 
'Tis  gone— but  still,  alas  !  is  seen 
The  furrow  wlicrc  that  frown  lias  been, 
Leaving  an  unbecoming  Imo 
On  such  a  youthful  brow  as  thine. 

Griovo  not — but  listen  to  my  strain, 
For  all  may  yet  be  smooth  again : 
Let  rising  passions,  coarse  and  rude, 
By  meek  forbearance  bo  subdued, 
And  every  sweet  and  heavenly  grace 
Shall  shiuo  reflected  m  thy  face. 

A  handsome  Dog,  as  black  as  jet, 
Who  snarled  at  every  one  he  met. 
His  fretful  temper  would  disclose 
To  all  aUke,  both  friends  and  foes. 
Children  !  I  tell  it  to  his  shame, 
That  Pepper  was  his  proper  name. 

Now  Pepper  did  not  really  bite, 
But  then  he  looked  as  dark  as  niglit : 
His  curling  lip  would  often  show 
A  range  of  teeth,  like  driven  snow, 
Wliicli,  sharp  as  needles,  seemed  to  say, 
'  Beware !  for  traps  are  in  your  way;' 
While  cold  distrust,  or  feelings  high. 
Would  brood  in  his  unquiet  eye. 

Say,  who  can  wonder,  when  tliopight 
Of  Pepper  gave  them  no  delight. 
His  fiiends,  at  length,  should  love  him  less 
And  strangers  offer  no  caress  ? 
Just  so  it  was ;  they  merely  cast 
A  look,  and  then  in  silence  passed. 

With  head  askance,  and  eager  eye, 
Poor  Pepper  watch'd  the  passers-by ; 
But  when  no  second  look  they  deigned, 
Thus  to  his  Master  he  complained: 
"  O,  Sir !  what  can  the  reason  bo 
That  no  one  stops  to  speak  to  me  ? 
There's  Ponto,  with  his  ugly  nose. 
Has  pleasant  friends,  where'er  ho  goes ; 
And  Toby,  of  the  crooked  limb — 
No  creatm-e  seems  afraid  of  liim ; 
But  not  a  soul  who  treads  the  yard 
Will  notice  me — it's  very  hard  !" 

"  The  fact,"  the  JIaster  said,  "  I  own; 
The  fault  is,  surely,  yours  alone. 
How  pleased  the  other  dogs  appear. 
While  you  are  sullen  and  severe : 
E'en  now  I  hear  a  smothered  growl ; 
K'en  now  your  brow  begins  to  scowl. 
I  know  you  do  not  mean  mo  ill, 
Looldng  so  strangely  at  nio, — still, 
Tliese  melancholy  signs  proclaim 
The  force  of  habit  o'er  the  frame. 
'Tis  hard,  remember,  to  erase 
Impressions  settled  on  the  face: 
Think  how  the  bark  of  trees  will  keep 
A  carvhig  that  has  once  been  deep : 
The  sandy  beach  whicli  ocean  laves, 
Retains  the  ripple  of  its  waves  ; 
And  as  the  front  serene  and  land 
Is  index  of  a  iiuiet  miml, 
So  do  the  tell-tale  looks  declare 
The  signs  of  anger,  pride,  and  care." 


M. 


THE    CAVE    OF    CAMOENS. 
Island  of  Macao. 

The  Island  of  Macao,  in  China,  is  situated  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Canton  river,  and  is  the  usual 
place  of  rendezvous  for  the  European  merchants 
trading  to  China.  It  is  nominally  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Portuguese,  but  yet,  from  its  situation, 
not  free  from  the  control  of  its  original  possessors. 
The  cavern,  or  summer-house,  represented  in  the 
engraving,  is  in  the  middle  of  the  garden  of  a  country- 
house,  beloBging  to  a  gentlemaa  of  the  European, 
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factory  at  Canton.  It  was  originally  the  abode  of 
the  celebrated  Portuguese  poet  Camoens,  and  the 
spot  in  which  he  composed  liis  poem  of  the  Lusiad, 
written  to  commemorate  the  discoveries  of  his  nation 
in  the  Indies. 

Camoens  was  born  at  Lisbon  in  the  year  1517, 
and  was  the  son  of  a  distinguished  family,  but  his 
ardent  disposition  seems  to  have  been  the  cause  of 
his  constantly  getting  into  difficulties.  While  in  his 
native  country  he  was  banished  to  Santarem,  and 
there,  during  his  seclusion,  he  composed  many  of  his 
shorter  pieces,  and  at  length,  in  a  fit  of  desperation, 
he  enlisted  as  a  soldier  in  an  expedition  sent  by  the 
Portuguese  against  the  Moors.  During  his  service 
in  the  army  he  lost  his  right  eye  by  a  musket- 
ball.  On  his  return  to  Lisbon,  finding  that  neither 
his  military  nor  poetical  merits  procured  him  ad- 
vancement, he  embarked  in  the  year  1553  for  the 
East  Indies.  He  arrived  at  Goa,  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Hindostan,  the  chief 
place  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  the  East; 
here  his  fondness  for  satire  involved  him  in  a 
dispute  with  the  viceroy,  and  he  was  banished  to 
Macao ;  where  he  lived  for  many  years.  At  length 
the  poet  was  recalled  from  his  exile,  and,  in  his 
return  to  Goa,  was  shipwrecked  at  the  entrance  to 
the  river  Mecon,  in  Cochin-China  :  he  escaped,  it  is 
said,  by  swimming,  holding  the  manuscript  of  his 
Lusiad  in  one  hand  above  the  waves,  taking  less  care 
of  his  own  life  than  of  his  poem.  On  his  return  to 
Goa,  the  unfortunate  poet  was  arrested  for  debt,  and 
it  was  only  by  the  assistance  of  some  friends  that  he 
was  enabled  to  embark  for  Lisbon ;  this  happened  in 


1569,  sixteen  years  after  his  departure  from  Europe. 
On  his  return  to  his  native  country,  his  talents  were 
patronized  by  the  king  of  Portugal,  Sebastian  the 
First,  then  a  minor ;  he  afterwards  accompanied  the 
army  into  Africa,  where  his  patron  was  killed  in  an 
encounter  with  the  Moors  in  1578,  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age. ' 

At  his  death  all  resources,  and  every  hope,  seem 
to  have  failed  the  poet.  His  poverty  was  so  great, 
that  a  slave  he  had  brought  from  India  used  to 
beg  for  him  in  the  evening,  to  procure  even  the 
means  of  existence.  While  in  this  state  of  poverty 
he  still  continued  to  compose  poetry,  and  some  of 
the  best  of  his  detached  poems  are  supposed  to  have 
been  composed  during  this  period.  At  length,  in 
1579,  he  perished  in  an  hospital,  in  the  sixty- 
second  year  of  his  age.  Fifteen  years  afterwards  a 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  ! 

The  following  Sonnet  is  a  translation  from  the 
Portuguese  of  Camoens  by  the  late  Mrs.  Hemans  : — 

Fair  Tajo  !  thou  whose  calmly-flowing  tide 

Bathes  the  fresh  verdure  of  tliese  lovely  plains, 
Enlivening  all  wliere'er  thy  waves  may  glide, — 

Flowers,  herbage,  flocks,  and  sylvan  nymplis  and  swains, 
Sweet  stream  I  I  know  not  wlien  my  steps  again 

Shall  tread  thy  shores;  and  while  to  part  I  mourn, 
I  have  no  hope  to  meliorate  my  pain, — 

No  dream  that  whispers, — I  may  yet  return  ! 
My  frowning  destiny,  whose  watchful  care 
I'orbids  me  blessings,  and  ordains  despair  ; 

Commands  me  tlius  to  leave  thee  and  repine : 
And  I  must  vainly  mourn  the  scenes  I  fly, 
And  breathe  on  other  gales  my  plaintive  sigh, 

And  blend  my  tears  with  other  waves  than  thine  I 
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THE    NORTH    FORELAND    LIGHT-HOUSE. 


THE   KORTn   FOnKLAXD    LIdHT-HOITSi;. 


This  Light-house  is  built  upon  a  promontory  on  the 
coast  of  Kent,  called  the  North  Foreland  ;  it  sta'xdss 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  cliff, 
and  is  about  three  miles  to  the  north  of  the  town  of 
Ramsgatc.  It  has  been  placed  in  this  situation  as  a 
warning  to  sailors  of  their  approach  to  the  dangerous 
Goodwin  Sands.  The  building  itself  is  100  feet  high, 
including  the  small  room  in  which  the  lights  are  kept ; 
but,  from  the  elevated  spot  on  which  it  is  placed,  it 
may  be  discerned  at  a  great  distance. 

The  original  building  was  of  timber,  and  lath  and 
plaster,  with  a  large  glass  lantern  on  the  top;  this  was 
burnt  down  in  lfi8.3,  after  which  a  sort  of  beacon  was 
made  use  of,  on  which  a  light  was  hoisted  :  but  it  was 
not  long  before  "  there  was  built  here  a  strong  house 
of  flint,  an  octagon,  on  the  top  of  which  was  an  iron 
grate,  quite  open  to  the  air,  in  which  was  made  a 
blazing  fire  of  coals."  About  the  year  1732,  the 
top  of  this  Light-house  was  covered  with  a  sort  of 
lantern,  with  large  sash-lights,  and  the  fire  was  kept 
burning  by  the  help  of  bellows,  which  the  attendants 
■were  employed  all  night  in  blowing.  This  was  done 
to  save  coals ;  but  the  sailors  complained  of  it,  as  being 
very  much  to  the  prejudice  of  the  navigation,  many 
vessels  being  lost  on  the  Goodwin  Sands  for  want  of 
seeing  it;  and  it  was  so  little  seen  at  sea,  that,  as  some 
of  the  sailors  asserted,  "  they  had,  in  hazy  weather, 
seen  the  Foreland  before  they  had  seen  the  light." 

Vol.  X. 


Complaint  being  made,  the  lantern  was  taken  away, 
and  the  light  restored  to  its  original  state.  In  ]  793, 
two  additional  stories  were  added  to  the  house,  which 
raised  it  to  the  height  already  stated. 

The  small  room  at  the  summit,  may  be  best 
described  as  a  dome,  raised  on  a  ten-sided  wall ;  it  is 
about  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  twelve  in  height;  it 
is  coated  with  copper,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
gallery  that  surrounds  it.  In  each  of  the  sides  of  this 
small  apartment  is  a  large  lens,  or  bull's-eye,  ten 
inches  in  diameter,  behind  which  a  very  powerful  lamp 
is  placed,  assisted  by  a  large  reflector  and  magnifier. 

The  view  from  the  gallery  is  very  extensive,  and 
the  lights  themselves,  on  a  clear  night,  may  be  seen  as 
far  as  the  Nore,  a  distance  of  more  than  thirty  miles. 
The  Goodwin  Sands,  the  position  of  which  is  indicated 
by  the  Light-house  we  have  described,  consist  of  a 
shoal,  or  sand-bank  of  quick-sand,  about  ten  miles  in 
length,  and  two  in  breadth,  extending,  from  South  to 
North,  from  the  South  Sand-head,  near  Walmer  Castle, 
to  tlie  North  Sand-head,  opposite  the  North  Foreland. 
The  origin  of  this  dangerous  sand-bank  is  variously 
accounted  for;  by  some  it  is  said  to  have  been  an 
island,  the  property  of  Earl  Goodwin,  and  to  have 
been  destroyed  by  the  sea  in  1097  ;  others  consider 
that  the  inundation  of  the  sea  about  the  time  of 
William  Rufus,  which  by  its  extent  and  violence 
overwhelmed  the  greater  part  of   Flanders  and    the 
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Netherlands,  was  th^  cause  which  produced,  or  rather 
raised  nearer  to  the  surface,  the  sand  of  which  it  is 
formed. 

The  Goodwin  Sands,  although  dangerous  to  navi- 
gation during  the  prevalence  of  sonth-westerly  winds, 
form,  on  the  other  hand,  a  kind  of  rampart  or  break- 
water, when  the  wind  is  in  the  north-east,  by  which 
the  vessels  riding  ia  the  Downs  are  greatly  protected 
from  the  fury  of  the  storm.  History  abounds  with 
accounts  of  the  disastrous  shipwrecks  which  have  oc- 
curred on  this  spot.  On  the  night  of  November  the 
26th,  1  /  02,  two  third-rates,  a  fourth-rate,  and  a  mortar 
bomb,  belonging  to  the  Royal  Navy,  were  lost,  and  all 
the  crews,  excepting  70  men  from  one  vessel,  and  one 
from  another,  were  drowned. 


ACCOUNT  OF  SOME  FUNERAL  BARROWS 

OPENED   IN   DORSETSHIRE. 

We  began  with  two  Barrows  of  no  great  dimensions, 
opposite  to  East  Lulworth,  on  a  level  piece  of  ground 
in  the  ascent  up  a  steep  and  lofty  mountain,  the  top 
of  which  is  crowned  with  a  bold  double  intrench- 
ment,  of  Roman  or  Barbaric  workmanship,  and 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Flower  s  Barrow.  In 
these  two  Barrows  we  found,  promiscuously  scattered, 
perfect  human  teeth,  burnt  human  b(mes,  together 
with  those  of  animals,  such  as  pieces  of  the  jaw- 
bones, and  the  teeth  of  horses  or  oxen,  tusks  of  boars, 
small  round  stones  of  the  Portland  kind,  not  bigger 
than  children's  marbles,  pointed  stones  that  possibly 
have  been  the  heads  of  weapons,  lumps  of  cotroded 
metal,  seemingly  iron,  a  few  particles  of  yellow  metal, 
Eome  crumbling  pieces  of  dark-colouted  tliiburnt 
urns,  together  With  a  few  lumps  of  brick  at  earthen- 
ware. We  observed  also  a  quantify  of  fine,  tich, 
black  earth,  with  a  certain  white  mouldiness  between 
the  particles,  TVhich  ftittst  have  been  brought  from  a 
considerable  distance.  The  bottom  of  one  of  these 
graves  was  paved  with  large,  round  stones,  that  had 
been  worked  smooth  by  the  action  of  the  sea,  and 
which  had,  apparently,  been  brought  from  the  adja- 
cent shore. 

From  the  confused  state  in  which  we  founa  the 
eentents  of  these  Baffows,  we  were  satisfied  they  had 
been  previously  disturbed.  We  therefore  determined 
to  make  ouf  next  search  in  a  more  remote  situation. 
With  this  view,  we  pitched  upon  a  large  Barrow, 
twelve  feet  high;  and  200  in  circumference,  situated 
at  the  highest  point  of  a  lofty  mountain,  about 
midway  between  the  points  of  Portland  *  and  Purbeck 
Islands.  This  Tumulus  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Umtbury  Taut,  or  Toote,  the  first  of  which  words  may 
be  the  name  of  the  chieftain  there  buried,  while  the 
other  two  appear  to  be  a  corruption  of  Saxon  and 
Bfitish  words  expressive  of  a  Burrow.  Many  articles 
■^fefe  found,  similar  to  those  in  the  former  Barrow ;  but 
en  Our  approaching  to'  the  centre,  at  about  the  depth 
of  f(iu(-  feet  from  the  surface,  a  skeleton  appeared,  in 
pttfect  preservation,  lying  with  its  head  to  the  north, 
but  .so  decayed,  as  to  crumble  into  dust  with  the  least 
ptegSufej  its  position,  Which  was  that  of  a  person 
Bleeping  on  his  side,  with  the  feet  rather  drawn  up, 
en*  hand  resting  on  its  breast,  the  other  on  its  hip, 
prevented  it  from  being  accurately  measured.  One 
of  the  leg-bones  appeared  to  have  been  fractured.  On 
the  breast  of  the  skeleton  was  deposited  a  rude  urn,  too 
much  decayed  to  be  handled  without  falling  to  pieces, 
bi  about  the  measure  of  two  quarts,  but  empty  of 
everything  except  the  same  fine  mould  that  covered  the 
skeleton.  Near  the  neck  of  the  latter  were  found 
many  of  the  round  stones,  of  different  sizes.     As  they 

•  See  Saturday  iiaiauixe,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  103.  ,,i 


were  pierced  with  holes,  they  may  have  been  covered 
with  metals,  and  have  formed  a  necklace,  or  other 
ornament.  The  next  day  the  country  people,  encou- 
raged by  the  tradition  of  a  hidden  trea.sure,  assembled, 
and  dug  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  centre  of  the 
Barrow,  where  they  found  nothing  but  a  large  heap  of 
ashes,  probably  the  remains  of  a  funeral  pile.  Another 
small  Barrow  yielded  nothing  but  bones  and  broken 
urns. 

Business  calling  me  home,  my  friend  communicated 
to  me,  by  letter,  the  result  of  his  searches  during  the 
ensuing  week,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

On  the  Thursday  after  you  left  us,  we  pitched  our  tent 
near  another  of  those  Barrowsj  and  set  to  work  upon  it. 
We  discovered,  at  about  the  depth  of  two  feet,  no  less  tlian 
five  distinct  skeletons :  thfea  of  thera  were  in  si  row,  lying 
on  their  backs,  two  of  which  appeared  to  be  of  the  common 
size,  but  that  in  the  middle  was  a  small  one,  probably  of 
some  young  person.  The  two  others  were  a  few  feet  from 
these,  of  the  ordinary  size,  withthehead  of  one  lying  on  the 
breast  of  the  other.  Each  of  the  skeletons  had  an  urn  upon  it ; 
but  these  were  so  perished,  that,  upon  being  tou'died,  they 
fell  into  earth,  except  a  few  pieces  near  the  top  rim  of  one 
of  them.  Under  the  head  of  one  of  the  three  that  lay  in  a 
row,  we  found  a  small  earthen  urn^  about  the  size  of  the 
cup  part  of  an  ordinary  wine-glass. 

The  small  urn  just  mentioned,  which  was  of  the 
same  shape  with  the  rest  we  found,  that  of  a  truncated 
cone,  was  about  two  inches  high,  and  one  in  diameter, 
and,  though  nicely  coveted  with  the  shell  of  a  limpet, 
it  was  quite  empty.  The  broken  pieces  of  urn  were 
ornamented  by  being  rudely  indented  in  a  zig-zag 
fashion.  The  five  skeletons  were  not  all  exactly  on 
the  same  level  in  the  Barrow,  the  two  last  seeming  to 
have  been  deposited  in  the  side  of  the  Barrow,  with- 
out taking  it  to  pieces. 

Five  or  six  other  Barrows  have  since  been  opened 
in  the  same  neighbourhood  j  but  I  shall  confine  my- 
self to  an  account  of  one  of  them  which  was  opened 
in  my  presence.  It  was  one  of  three  which  stood  in 
a  line,  at  about  the  distance  of  ISO  feet  from  each 
Other,  being  about  the  same  number  of  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  about  ten  in  perpendicular  height.  On 
a  shaft  being  cut  to  the  centre  of  the  Barrow,  we 
found  a  kind  of  rude  vault,  or  kistvaen,  formed  with 
unhewn  stones,  enclosing  an  urn  capable  of  holding 
two  gallons,  and  full  of  burnt  human  bones,  being 
covered  at  the  top  with  a  thin  flat  stone,  and  having 
a  quantity  of  the  roots  of  quitch-grass  undecayed 
near  it.  The  urn  was  composed  of  a  coarse  black 
clay,  merely  hardened  by  fire,  or  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

The  uniformity  observed  in  the  Barrows  described, 
in  shape,  situation,  apparent  antiquity,  and,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  in  contents,  seems  to  argue  that  these,  at 
least,  were  the  work  of  one  and  the  same  people. 
Who  these  were,  remains  now  to  he  considered.  I 
think  they  could  not  have  been  Romans ;  for  though 
that  people  were  in  the  practice  both  of  burying  and 
burning  their  dead,  yet  the  rudeness  of  the  urns,  so 
unlike  those  of  the  Romans ;  the  situation  of  these 
sepulchres,  on  lofty  mountains  and  sequestered  doivns, 
whereas  the  Romans  used  to  bury  near  cities  and 
close  to  hiijhways,  and  there  being  no  sepulchral 
lamps,  lacryniatories,  coins,  or  other  tokens  of  Roman 
sepulture, — point  out  Barbarians,  and  not  Romans, 
as  the  constructors  of  these  Barrows.  We  may  there- 
fore ascribe  them  to  the  Britons,  the  Saxons,  or  the 
Danes,  and  attribute  these  works  to  one  of  those 
nations  previously  to  the  conversion  of  its  people  to 
Christianity ;  as,  wherever  the  Christian  religion 
prevailed,  it  immediately  banished  the  pagan  rite  ot 
burning  the  dead,  and  introduced  the  use  of  con- 
secrated cemeteries.  The  Danes  have  the  weakest 
claims  to  these  Barrows,  as  they  never  appear  to 
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have  been  stationary  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom  for 
any  considerable   time,   till   their  princes,   and  the 
nation   in  general,  professed  themselves  Christians  ; 
whereas,  there    is  in  the  Barrows,  some  appearance 
even  of  family-sepulchres.    I  think  there  are  stronger 
arguments  for  ascribing  them  to  the  Britons  than  to 
the  Saxons;  for  though  both  the  Celts   (or  Gauls) 
and  the  Germans,  were  in  the  practice  of,  at  least 
occasionally,   using  funeral  piles,   barrows,  and  urns, 
yet  there  is  this  striking  difference  between  the  two 
people,   that   the  former  were  fond  of  the   pomp  of 
funerals,  whereas  the  latter  despised  the  fruitless  am- 
bition, as  they  considered  it,  of  magnificent  funerals; 
and  it  was  only  on  some  extraordinary  occasion,  that 
the  warrior's  horse  was  buried  with  his  master. 

Some    of   these    Barrows    contained    nothing    but 
urns    full    of    burnt    bones,     while    in    others    were 
entire  skeletons,  with  urns  placed  upon  them,  and 
burnt   human   bones,   charcoal  and   ashes,   scattered 
throughout  the  tumulus.     To  account  for  this,  I  must 
refer  to  the  authorities  adduced  by  the  learned  and 
ingenious    author   of   the    History   of  Manchester   to 
prove  that  the  ancient  Britons  were  in  the  habit  of 
using  both  rites  of  funeral;  that  of  burning,  and  that 
of  burying  entire.     It  is  probable  that,  at  Ilambury 
Toote,  and  such  other  Barrows  as  contain  vestiges  of 
both  practices,  the  captives,  slaves,  and  animals,  des- 
tined to  appease  the  manes  of  the  deceased  chieftain, 
or  to  accompany  his  departed  spirit,  were  killed  and 
burnt  on  the  spot,  and  that  afterwards  a  Barrow  was 
raised  over  their  ashes,  near  the  summit  of  which  the 
body  of  the  chieftain  himself  was  buried  entire.     The 
urn  placed  on  the  breast  of  the  corpse,  probably  con- 
tained ointments,  or,  perhaps,  some  valuable  articles 
belonging  to  the  deceased,  in  conformity  with  Cicsar's 
account  of  the  British  funerals.     It  is  possible,  that 
one  of  those  horrid  sacrifices  which  Caesar  describes, 
might  have  made  part  of  the  funeral  rite  performed 
at  some   of  these  Barrows,   in  which  a  considerable 
number  of  human  victims  were  enclosed  in  a  kind  of 
cage,  made  of  basket-work,  and  burnt  alive,  in  order 
to   render  propitious  the  blood-thirsty  deities   of  the 
Druids  *.      [From  the  CentlenaH'i  Magatim,  1790,] 
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Our  existenca  is  dependent  on  a  succession  of  changes, 
which  are  taking  place  st  every  moment  in  ourselves,  over 
which  we  have  no  power  whatever,  but  of  which,  each  one 
involves  the  necessity  of  theexistence,  and  the  superin- 
tending power  of  the  Deity.  The  existence  of  the  whole 
mat«ri;il  universe  is  of  the  same  nature.  Now,  each 
of  these  changes  is,  with  infinite  skill,  adapted  to  the 
nelative  conditions  of  all  the  beings  whom  they  effect,  and 
they  are  subjected  to  laws,  which  are  most  evident  expres- 
sions of  AlmlKhty  power,  of  unsearchablg  wisdom,  and  ex- 
hiiustlcss  goodness.  Now,  were  we  merely  intellectual 
beings,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  us  to  consider  anything 
more  than  these  laws  themselves ;  but,  inasmuch  as  we  are 
intellectual  and  also  moral  beings,  we  are  capable  not  only 
of  ooRsidering  the  laws,  but  also  the  attributes,  of  the 
Creator  from  whom  such  laws  are  the  emanations.  As 
everything  which  we  can  know  tfiachos  a  lesson  concerning 
God  ;  if  we  connect  that  lesson  with  everything  we  learn, 
cvcrytliing  will  be  resplendent  with  the  attributes  of  Deity. 
By  using,  in  this  manner,  the  knowledge  which  is  every- 
where spread  before  us,  we  shall  habitually  cultivate  a 
devout  temper  of  mind.  Thus,  "  the  heavens  wdl  declare 
unto  us  the  tjlory  of  God,  and  tlje  firmament  will  show  His 
handy  work ;"  thus,  "  day  unto  day  will  utter  speech,  and 
night  unto  ni^t  show  forth  knowledge  of  Him-" Way- 
land. 


TVW  appears  the  brighter,  and  acquires  a  new  lustre,  by 
a  iieu  and  oandid  examination ;  but  falst-hood  hides  its 
hend,  and  disappears,  like  the  night  tleei4ig  befuics  the 
rising  sun. — Tcckkr. 


THE    FALLS    OF   THE    PassIAC. 

Im  a  wild,  tranquil  vale,  fringed  with  forests  of  ereen 
Where  nature  had  fashioned  a  soft,  sylvan  scene 
The  retreat  of  the  ring-dove,  thp  haunt  of  the  de»i 
Passaic  m  silence  rolled  gentle  and  clear. 

No  grandeur  of  prospect  astonished  the  sight 
No  abruptness  sublime  mingled  awe  with  delight ; 
Here  the  wild  flow'ret  blossomed,  the  elm  proudly  waveJ 
And  pure  was  the  current  the  green  bank  that  laved.        ' 

But  the  spirit  that  ruled  o'er  the  thick  tangled  wood 
And  deep  in  its  gloom  fixed  his  murky  abode,  ' 

Who  loved  the  wild  scene  that  the  whirlwinds  deform 
And  gloried  in  thunder,  and  lightning,  and  storm  i     ' 
All  flushed  from  the  tumult  of  bj^ttle  Ije  came, 
Where  the  red  men  encountered  the  children  of  flame. 
While  the  noise  of  the  war-whoop  still  rang  in  his  ears, 
And  the  fresh  bleeding  scalp  as  a  trophy  Jie  bears : 

With  a  glance  of  disgust  he  the  landscape  surveyed, 
W^ith  its  fragrant  wild  flowers,  its  wide  waving  shade  ;— 
Wher«  Passaic  meanders  through  margins  of  green 
So  transparent  its  waters,  its  surface  serene. 

He  rived  the  green  hills,  the  wild  woods  he  laid  low ; 
He  taught  the  pure  stream  in  rough  cliannels  to  flow  • 
He  rent  the  rude  rock,  the  steep  precipice  gave, 
And  hurled  down  the  chasm  the  thundering  wave. 

Countless  ouoous  have  since  rolled  in  the  long  kipse  of 

time,^ 
Cultivation  has  softened  those  features  sublime  ; 
The  ase  of  the  white  man  has  lightened  the  shade 
Au4  dispellsd  the  deep  gloom  of  the  thicketed  gkdo. 
But  the  stranger  still  gazes,  with  wondering  eye, 
On  the  rocks  rudely  torn,  and  groves  mounted  on  high  ; 
Still  loves  on  fhe  cliff's  dizzy  borders  to  roam, 
Wlier^  the  torrent  leaps  headlong  embosomed  in  foam. 

Washington  Iuving. 


The  subject  of  Meteorology  in  all  ?ges  and  oouptrios,  has 
atU-acted  life  especial  attention  of  mankind.  In  ru/ler  states 
of  society,  empirical  prognostics,  founded  on  the  aspect  of 
the  clouds,  on  the  n)ovem(j(its  of  animals,  and  on  other  inci- 
dental occurrences,  formed  the  study  of  those  who  pretended 
to  a  tbreknowlcdge  of  the  weather,  while  electrical  pheno- 
meua  were  obje«ts  of  superstitious  awe.  In  modern  times, 
much  of  this  wonder  and  UBesrtainty  has  been  removed. 

Tiic  gloom  or  the  clearness  of  the  air ;  the  mLsts  and  the 
halos  of  a  stormy  sky  ;  the  restlessness  and  clamour'  pf 
animals,  &c.,  are  now  referred  simply  to  that  overcharge 
of  moisture,  and  to  that  unequal  distribution  of  electricity, 
which  precede  a  fall  of  rain.  Nay,  the  very  thunderbolt 
has  been  arrested  in  its  course,  and,  being  no  longer  an 
object  of  amazement,  has  been  divested  of  half  its  terrors. 

But  is  this  advance  in  knowledge  calculated  to  lessen  oiw 
veneration  for  the  great  Author  of  Nature,  or  to  derogate 
from  His  wisdom  and  His  power  ?  On  the  contrary,  our  es- 
timate of  both  must  be  greatly  increased.  Of  the  Deity, 
infinite  as  he  is,  and  dwelling  in  infinity,  we,  finite  beings, 
can  form  no  conception.  What  little,  therefore,  we  can 
know  of  Him,  we  know  nearly  altogether  from  His  works. 
Consequently,  whoever  has  most  studied  His  works,  will  be 
most  qualified — nay,  will  be  alone  qualified,  to  form  an  ade- 
quate conception  of  Him.  Thus,  to  measure,  to  weigh,  to 
estimate,  to  deduce,  may  be  considered  as  the  noblest 
privileges  enjoyed  by  man ;  for  only  by  these  operations,  is 
he  enabled  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  his  Maker,  and  to  traeo 
his  great  designs.  Instructed  by  these  operations,  he  sees 
and  appreciates  the  wisdom  and  the  power,  the  justice  and 
the  benevolence,  that  reign  throughout  creation ;  ha  no 
longer  gazes  on  the  sky  with  stupid  wonder ;  nor  drtjads 
the  thunderbolt,  as  manifesting  the  wrath  of  a  vengeful 
Deity. 

[Pnof-r's  Bridgeuater  Trtatiu.\  i 


Factio.v  is  the  excess  and  the  abuse  pf  partyr-it  begins 
when  ihe  first  idea  of  private  interest,  preferred  to  public 
good,  gets  footing  in  the  heart.  It  is  always  dangerous, 
yet  always  contemptible ;  and  in  vain  would  the  men  who 
engage  in  it  luje  their  designs— their  secret  prayer  is, 
"  Havoc  do  thy  worst,  —r— Chbnevix,  o«  Halioual 
Character. 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

No.  III. 

Stkinged  Instruments.     Harps  and  Lvres. 

The  most  ancient  stringed  instruments,  whose  form 
is  known,  are  those  of  the  ancient  Egyptians;  among 
these  the  Harp  stands  pre-eminent.  One  of  the  most 
celebrated  representations  of  an  Egyptian  harp  is 
that  shown  in  the  engraving;   it  is  called  the  Theban 


harp,  and  is  figured  from  a  pamting  .-iiscovered  by 
Bruce  during  his  travels  in  Egypt.  The  existence 
of  this  painting  was  for  some  time  doubted,  but 
the  researches  of  later  travellers  have  confirmed  his 
account. 

It  was  found  in  one  of  the  excavations  in  the 
mountains  of  Egyptian  Thebes,  called  the  tombs  of 
the  kings,  already  described*.  The  particular  cavern, 
wherein  it  was  discovered,  is  described  as  that  in 
which  the  famous  sarcophagus,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  was  placed. 

In  the  entiance-charaljcr,  which  leads  sloping  gently 
down  into  the  chamber  where  is  the  sarcophagus,  there  are 
two  panels,  one  on  each  side  on  that  of  the  right  is  the 
figure  of  the  Scarabaeus  Thebaicus,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  hieroglyphic  of  immortality  ;  on  the  left  is  the  crocodile, 
fl.\ing  on  the  Apis  with  his  teeth,  and  plunging  him  into 
the  waves ;  these  are  both  moulded  in  basso-rilievo,  and 
worked  in  the  stucco  itself. 

This  is  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  grotto  to  those  who 
may  be  inclined  to  examine  it  again.  At  the  end  of  the 
uassage  on  the  left  hand,  is  the  picture  of  a  man  playing 
on  the  harp,  painted  in  fresco  and  quite  entire.  He  is  clad 
in  a  habit  made  like  a  shirt,  such  as  the  women  still  wear 
in  Abyssinia,  and  the  men  in  Nubia.  This  seems  to  be 
white  linen  or  muslin,  with  narrow  stripes  of  red.  It 
reaches  down  to  the  ancles,  his  feet  are  without  sandals  and 
bare,  his  neck  and  arms  are  also  bare. 

If  we  allow  the  performer's  stature  to  be  about  five  feet 
ten  inches,  then  we  may  compute  the  harp,  in  its  extreme 
length,  to  be  something  less  than  six  feet  and  a  half;  it 
teems  to  support  itself  on  its  foot  or  base,  and  needs  only 

•  See  Saturday  Magagme,  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  87, 


the  performer's  guidance  to  keep 
it  steady  :  it  has  thirteen  strings. 

The  bttk  part  is  the  sounding- 
board,  composed  of  four  thin  pieces 
of  wood,  joined  together  in  llie  form 
of  a  cone,  so  that  as  the  length  of 
the  string  increases,  the  widtli  of 
the  sounding-board  increases  in 
proportion.  Besides  the  elegance 
of  its  outward  form,  we  must 
observe,  likewise,  how  nearly  it 
approached  to  a  perfect  instru- 
ment; for  it  wanted  only  two  strings 
of  having  two  full  octaves  in  com- 
pass. I  look  upon  this  instrument, 
then,  as  the  Theban  harp  before 
and  at  the  time  of  Sesostris. 


Fig.  2  is  the  form  of  an  Egyptian  harp  of  a  more 
simple  construction,  with  only  four  strings. 

Among  the  monuments  of  ancient  Rome,  we  find 
lepresentations  of  stringed  instruments  resembling 
the  harp,  but  nothing  equal  in  beauty  of  form  to 
thtyfamous  Egyptian  harp  we  have  already  described. 

Fig.  3  is  the  remains  of  an  ancient  Irish  harp,  said 
to  have   belonged    to   the   famous    Brien   Borumph. 


The  Welsh  harps  appear  to  have  been  of  three  dif- 
ferent descriptions ;  namely,  the  single  harp,  with 
only  one  string  to  each  note,— the  double  harp,  with  two, 
— and  the  triple  harp,  (that  shown  at  fig.  4,)  with  three 
strings.  The  harp  was 
of  very  high  antiquity 
in  Britain  :  it  was  a  fa- 
vourite instrument  with 
our  Saxon  ancestors ; 
and  the  celebrated  Al- 
fred entered  the  Danish 
camp  disguised  as  a 
harper.  The  same  de- 
ception was  practised  by 
several  Danish  chiefs  in 
the  camp  t>f  Athelstan, 
the  Saxon.  An  old  poet 
who  WTote  in  praise  of 
this  instrument,  declares 
it  to  be  an  instrument 
too  good  to  be  profaned 
in  taverns,  and  places 
of  that  kind,  saying, 
"  that  it  should  be  used 
by  knights,  esquires, 
clerks,  persons  of  rank, 
and  ladies  with  plump  and  beautiful  hands,  and  that 
its  courteous  and  gentle  sounds  should  be  heard  only 
by  the  elegant  and  good." 


WliLSII  TRIPLE  HARP. 
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In  modern  times,  no  nations  have  been  more 
famous  for  their  harps  and  harpers,  than  the  Welsh 
and  Irish.  The  harpers  of  Britain  were  formerly 
admitted  to  the  banquets  of  kings  and  nobles : 
their  employment  was  to  sing  or  recite  the  achieve- 
ments of  their  patrons,  accompanying  themselves  on 
the  harp :  by  degrees,  the  manners  of  courts  became 
too  refined  for  their  rude  minstrelsy,  and  the  harper 
became  a  wandering  minstrel,  subsisting  on  the 
casual  charity  of  the  community.  This  fallen  con- 
dition is  thus  alluded  to  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel: — 

Tlie  way  was  long,  the  wind  was  cold, 

'I'he  minstre!  was  infirm  and  old, 

His  withered  ciieek,  and  tresses  gray. 

Seemed  to  have  known  a  better  day  j 

'1  lie  harp,  his  sole  remaining  joy 

Was  carried  by  an  orphan  boy. 

The  last  of  all  the  bards  was  he 

Who  san;^  of  IJoider  chivalry. 

For,  weli-a-dayl  their  date  was  fled  ; 

His  tuneful  brethren  all  were  dead ; 

And  he,  neglected  and  oppressed, 

^Vlshed  to  be  with  them,  and  at  rest. 

No  more,  on  prancing  palfrey  borne . 

He  carolled,  light  as  lark  at  mora; 

No  longer  courted  and  caressed, 

High  placed  in  hall,  a  welcome  guest. 

He  poured,  to  lord  and  lady  gay, 

'J'he  nnprenieditated  lay  : 

Old  limes  were  changed,  old  manners  gone ; 

A  stranger  filled  the  Stuart's  throne. 

'I'he  biitots  of  the  iron  time 

Had  called  his  harmless  art  a  crime. 

A  wandering  harper,  scorned  and  poor, 

lie  begged  his  bread  from  door  to  door; 

And  tuned  to  please  a  peas;uit's  car, 

'1  he  harp  a  king  had  luved  to  hear. 

The  Lvre  was  a  famous  instrument  among  the 
ancient  Greeks,  by  whom  the  invention  of  it  was 
ascribed  to  their  most  celebrated  deities.  The  in- 
ventitni,  or  rather  discovery,  of  this  instrument,  has 
oeea  thus  told  by  ApoUodorus : — 

The  Nile,  after  having  overliowcd  the 
whole  country  of  Ej^ypt,  when  it  returned 
within  its  natural  bounds,  left  on  the  shore 
a  great  number  of  dead  animals  of  various 
kinds,  and  ainonir  ihe  rest  a  tortoise,  the 
flesh  of  which  being  dried  and  wasted  by 
the  sun,  nothini;  was  left  within  the  shell 
but  sinews  and  cartilages  ;  and  these  being 
braced  and  contracted  from  their  ilryness, 
were  rendered  sonorous.  Mercury,  in  walk- 
ing along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  happening 
to  strike  his  foot  against  this  tortoise,  was  so 
pleased  with  the  sound  it  produced,  that  it 
suggested  to  hira  the  first  idea  of  a  lyre, 
which  he  afterwards  constructed  in  the  forta 
of  a  tortoise,  and  strung  it  with  the  dried 
sinews  of  dead  animals. 

Fig.  5  is  a  very  ancient  Grecian  lyre,  or  tcstudo. 


rig.  5. 


THE    WINTER    TRAVELLER. 

Goo  help  thee,  Traveller,  on  tliy  journey  far; 
Tlio  wind  is  bitter  keen, — the  snow  o'erlays 
The  hidden  jiits,  and  dangerous  hollow  ways, 

And  darkness  will  involvu  thee.     No  kind  star 

To-night  » ill  guide  tlico,  Traveller, — and  the  war 
Of  winds  and  elements  on  tliy  licad  will  break, 
And  in  thy  agonizing  ear  tliu  shriek 

Of  spirits  howUug  in  their  .stoniiy  car 

WUl  often  rago  appalling — I  portend 

A  dismal  night — and  on  my  wakeful  bed 
Thoughts,  Traveller,  of  tlieo  will  fill  my  head, 

And  him  who  rides  where  wind  and  waves  contend, 
And  strives,  rude  cradled  on  the  seas,  to  guide 
His  lonely  bark  through  the  tempestuous  tide. 

KiRKE  White. 


A  CONSTANT  governance  of  our  speech,  according  to  duty 
and  raason,  is  a  high  instance  and  a  special  argument  of  a 
thoroughly  sincere  and  solid  goodness. — Dr.  T.  Bibrow. 


POrULAR  LEGENDS  AND  FICTIONS. 

No.  IV. 

MYTHOLOGY  OF  THE  NUKSERY. 

Jack  the  Giant-killkr. 
From  Tom  Ilickathrift  and  Thor,  we  proceed  to  the 
renowned  Jack  the  Giant-killer,  in  whose  me- 
moirs may  be  discovered  an  indubitable  resemblance 
to  the  fictions  of  the  Edda*  of  the  Northern  nations. 
Jack,  as  we  are  told,  in  the  English'  story,  "  having 
got  a  little,  money,  travelled  into  Flintshire,  and  came 
to  a  large  house  in  a  lonesome  place;  and,  by  reason 
of  his  present  necessity,  he  took  courage  to  knock  at 
the  gate,  when,  to  his  amazement,  there  came  forth  a 
monstrous  giant  with  two  heads;  yet  he  did  not  seem 
so  fiery  as  the  former  giants, /oz-  he  was  a  Welsh 
giant."  This  Welsh  giant  was  rendered  less  "  fiery'' 
than  he  would  naturally  have  been,  in  consequence  of 
"  breakfasting,"  as  the  story  goes,  "  on  a  great  bowl 
of  hasty-pudding,"  instead  of  keeping  to  the  warm 
invigorating  national  dish,  toasted  cheese.  To  this 
low  feeding  may  also  be  attributed  the  want  of  sagacity 
which  enabled  Jack  "  to  outwit  him,"  notwithstanding 
his  two  heads.  The  history  states  that  Jack  un- 
dressed himself,  and  as  the  giant  was  walking  towards 
another  apartment.  Jack  heard  him  say  to  himself: — 
Though  hore  you  lodge  with  mo  to  uight, 
Vou  shall  not  see  tlia  moniuig  light, 
Aly  chib  sliuU  dash  your  brains  out,  quite. 
"  Say  you  so  ?  (says  Jack;)  is  that  one  of  your  Welsh 
tricks  ?  I  ho[)e  to  be  as  cunning  as  you."  Then 
getting  out  of  bed,  lie  found  a  thick  billet,  and  laid 
it  in  the  bed  in  his  stead,  and  hid  himself  in  a  dark 
corner  of  the  room.  In  the  dead  time  of  the  night 
came  the  giitnt  with  his  club,  and  struck  several 
blows  on  the  bed  where  Jack  had  artfully  laid  the 
billet,  and  then  returned  to  his  own  room,  "sup- 
posing," as  the  romance  writer  observes  with  empha- 
tical  simplicity,  "  that  he  had  broken  all  Jack's 
bone.s.  In  the  morning  early.  Jack  came  to  thank 
the  giant  for  his  lodging.  '  Oh  !'  said  he,  '  how 
have  you  rested, — did  you  not  see  anything  last  night  ?' 
— '  No,'  said  Jack,  '  but  a  rat  gave  me  three  or  four 
ships  with  his  tail.'  " 

To  this  adventure,  though  the  scene  of  action  is 
placed  in  Flintshire  by  the  English  writer,  we  find  a 
parallel  in  the  device  of  the  Northern  giant  Skrimner, 
when  he  and  Thor  journeyed  to  Skrimiier's  castle  of 
Utgaard,  and  which  is  related  at  large  in  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  the  lidda  of  Snorro.  At  midnight,  the 
mighty  son  of  the  earth  laid  himself  to  sleep  beneath 
an  oak,  and  snored  aloud.  Thor,  the  giant-killer,  re- 
solved to  rid  himself  of  his  unsuspicious  companion, 
and  struck  him  with  his  tremendous  hammer. 
"  Hath  a  leaf  fallen  upon  me  from  the  tree  ?  "  inquired 
the  giaut.  He  soon  slept  again,  and  "snored,"  as 
the  Edda  says,  "as  loudly  as  if  it  had  thundered 
in  the  forest."  Thor  struck  the  giant  again,  and,  as 
he  thought,  the  hammer  made  a  mortal  indention  in 
his  forehead.  "  What  is  the  matter?"  quoth  Skrimner; 
"hath  an  acorn  fallen   on  my  head?"     A  third  time 

*  The  Edda  w;is  a  system  of  the  ancient  Icelandic  or  Runic  tny- 
thology,  containing  many  curious  particulars  of  the  theology,  philo- 
sophy, and  manners  of  the  Northern  nations,  or  Scandinavians, 
chiefly  derived  from  their  ancestors,  who,  in  earlier  days,  migrated 
from  Asia.  From  these  sources,  as  has  been  already  observed,  our 
British  and  Saxon  ancestors  derived  much  of  the  materials  which, 
in  process  of  time,  and  by  transmission,  were  converted  into  the 
popular  tales  and  fictions  now  under  consideralion.  The  ancient 
book,  properly  called  The  Edda,  consisted  of  two  parts  ;  the  first 
being  a  brief  system  of  mythology  ;  and  the  second  contained 
poetry  only,  and  was  called  Scalda,  or  Poetics  ;  the  national  poets 
were  called  Scalds.  This  Edda  was  composed  by  Soeinund  the 
Learned,  who  was  born  in  Iceland,  about  1057,  and  was  hence 
called  The  Edda  of  Soemund.  About  one  hundred  and  t»;enty  years 
afterwards,  this  Edda  was  abridged,  and  rendered  more  intelhgible 
and  popular  by  Snorro,  whoie  version  was  called,  aft«t  htm,  Tft<; 
KHM'i  of  Snor'-a 
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the  potent  giant  snored,  and  a  third  time  did  the 
hammer  descend,  "with  huge  two-handed  sway," 
and  with  such  force,  that  Thor  weened  the  iron  had 
huried  itself  in  Skrimner's  temple.  "  Mcthinks," 
quoth  Skrimner,  rubbing  his  cheek,  "  some  moss  hath 
fallen  on  my  face."  Thor  might  well  be  amazed  at 
the  escape  of  the  giant  :  but  Skrimner,  acting  exactly 
like  Jack,  had  outwitted  his  enemy,  by  placing  an 
immense  rock  on  the  leafy  couch  where  Thor  sup- 
posed he  was  sleeping,  and  which  received  the  blows 
of  the  hammer  in  his  stead. 

The  fictions  of  the  North,  and,  indeed,  those  of  the 
East  also,  are  no  less  distinguishable  in  the  robbery 
which  Jack,  who,  after  all,  was  an  unprincipled  young 
dog,  committed  on  a  simple  young  cousin  of  his,  "  a 
huge  and  monstrous  giant  having  three  heads,  and  who 
could  beat  five  hundred  men  in  armour."  Jack  ter- 
rified his  three-headed  cousin  out  of  his  wits,  by  telling 
him  that  the  king's  son  was  coming.  "  This  is  heavy 
news,  indeed,"  quoth  the  giant,  "  but  I  have  a  large 
vault  underground,  where  I  will  nm  and  hide  my- 
self." In  the  morning,  when  Jack  let  his  cousin  out 
of  the  hole,  he  asked  what  he  should  give  him  for 
his  care,  seeing  that  his  castle  was  not  demolished. 
"  Why,"  answered  Jack,  "  I  desire  nothing  but  your 
old  rusty  sword,  the  coat  in  the  closet,  and  the  cap,  and 
the  shoes  which  you  keep  at  the  bed's  head."  "  Thou 
Shalt  have  them  with  all  mine  heart,"  said  the  giant, 
"  as  a  just  reward  for  thy  kindness  in  protecting  me 
from  the  king's  son,  and  be  sure  that  thou  carefully 
keepest  them  for  my  sake  ;  for  they  are  things  of 
excellent  use  :  the  coat  will  keep  you  invisible,  the  cap 
will  furnish  you  with  knowledge,  the  sword  cuts 
asunder  whatever  you  strike,  and  the  shoes  are  of 
extraordinary  siciflness." 

Every  one  of  these  wonderful  articles  (the  coat,  the 
cap,  and  the  shoes,)  have  been  purloined  out  of  the 
great  Northern  treasury,  though  we  cannot  pretend  to 
explain  in  what  manner  Jack's  cousin,  the  giant  with 
three  heads,  became  possessed  of  them.  The  coat  is,  in 
fact,  the  magic  garment  known  in  ancient  German  as 
the  nehel-kappe,  or  cloud-coat,  fabled  to  belong  to  king 
Alberich,  and  the  other  dwarfs  of  the  Teutonic  cycle  of 
romance,  who,  clad  therein,  could  walk  invisible.  To 
them  also  belongs  the  tarn-hut,  or  hat  of  darkness, 
possessing  the  same  virtue.  Velerit,  the  cunning 
smith  of  the  Edda  of  Soemund,  wrought  Jack's 
"sword  of  sharpness,"  which  in  the  Wclkiua  Saga 
bears  the  name  of  Balmung.  So  keen  was  its  edge, 
that  when  Velerit  cleft  his  rival  Almilius  through  the 
middle  with  the  wondrous  weapon,  it  seemed  merely 
to  Almilius  as  though  cold  water  had  glided  down 
him.  "  Shake  thyself,"  said  Velerit.  Almilius  shook 
himself,  and,  so  says  the  veritable  history,  fell  dead 
in  two  halves,  one  on  each  side  of  his  chair. 

Jack's  shoes  of  swiftness  were  once  worn  by  Lake 
when  he  escaped  from  Valhalla.  In  the  Calmuck 
romance  of  Ssidi  Kur,  the  chan  steals  a  similar  pair 
of  seven-league  boots  from  the  Tchadkurrs,  or  evil 
spirits,  by  means  of  the  cap  which  made  him  invisible, 
and  which  he  won  from  certain  quarrelling  children, 
or  dwarfs,  whom  he  encounters  in  the  forest. 

Are  these  mere  incidental  coincidences  between  the 
superstitions  and  fictions  of  the  followers  of  Buddha 
in  the  East,  and  those  of  Odin  in  the  North  ?  or  do 
they  not  rather  tend  to  prove  one  commou  origin  for 
their  popular  fictions  ? 

Jack  and  the  Bean-stalk. 
In  the  history  of  "  Jack  and  the  Bean-stalk,"  the  con- 
sistency of  t^e  characters  is  finely  preserved.     The 

•  Lole,  according  to  the  Edda,  is  an  evil  being,  the  calumniator 
of  the  gods,  the  artificer  of  fraud,  and  one  who  surpasses  all  other 
beings  in  cunning  and  perfidy. 


awful  distich  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Jeite,  or  Etlin, 
the  principal  agent  in  this  romance, 

Snouk  but,  snouk  ben, 

I  smell  the  smell  of  earthly  men, 

is  scarcely  inferior  to  the  fee-faiv-fum  of  the  keen- 
scented  anthropophagian  of  the  other.  The  bean- 
stalk, "  the  top  whereof  when  Jack  looked  upwards 
he  could  not  discern  it,  as  it  appeared  lost  in  the 
clouds,"  has  grown  in  fanciful  imitation  of  the  ash 
Ydras'il,  reaching,  according  to  the  Edda,  from  hell 
to  heaven.  As  to  the  beautiful  harp  which  "  played 
of  its  own  accord,"  and  which  Jack  stole  from  the 
giant,  we  must  find  a  parallel  for  it  in  the  wonderful 
harp  made  of  the  breast-bone  of  the  king's  daughter, 
and  which  sang  sweetly  to  the  miller,  "  Bennorie,  oh 
Bennorie,"  and  in  old  Dunstan's  harp,  which  sounded 
without  hands  when  hanging  in  the  vale. 

Before  we  dismiss  our  hero,  it  must  be  remarked, 
that  most  of  his  giants  rest  upon  good  authority :  or, 
to  speak  more  correctly.  Jack's  history  is  a  popular 
and  degr<jded  version  of  the  traditions  upon  which 
our  earliest  romances  are  founded.  "  The  Mount  of 
Cornwall,"  which  was  kept  by  a  large  and  monstrous 
giant,  is  St.  Michael's  Mount*;  and  the  giant  Cor- 
moran,  whom  Jack  despatched  there,  and  who  was 
eighteen  feet  high,  and  about  three  yards  round,  is  the 
same  who  figures  in  the  ancient  romance  called  Tristan. 
It  was  by  killing  this  Cormoran  (the  Corinceiis,  pro- 
bably, of  Jeffrey  of  Monmouth  and  the  Brut)  that 
Jack  acquired  his  triumphal  epithet  of  the  Giant- 
killer. 

In  order  that  students  of  British  gigantology  may 
not  be  misled  on  their  researches,  we  deem  it  proper  to 
inform  them  that  they  must  take  great  care  not  to  con- 
found "  tlie  History  of  Jack  and  the  Giants"  with  "  the 
History  of  the  Giants."  These  works  differ  essen- 
tially in  merit,  and,  although  the  latter  begins  with 
the  history  of  Goliath,  the  champion  of  the  Philistines, 
yet  the  adventures  contained  in  the  remainder  of  the 
work,  and  particularly  all  those  which  relate  to  the 
giants  Trapsaca  and  Trandello,  are,  as  it  was  wittily 
observed  of  Gulliver's  Travels,  exceedingly  incredible. 

Friar  Rush. 
Of  rarer  occurrence  than  the  heroic  narratives  to 
which  our  attention  has  hitherto  been  directed,  is 
the  "  History  of  Friar  Rush."  The  Friar  was 
known  to  Reginald  Scott,  before  the  history  of  his 
pranks  was  published.  Scott  ranks  him  in  the  same 
category  with  Robin  Goodfellow ;  so  that  Robin  and 
the  Friar  are  alike  the  heroes  of  popular  and  tradition- 
ary tales.  There  is  an  ancient  Danish  poem  which 
treats  of  "  Brother  Ens,  how  he  did  service  as  cook 
and  monk  in  the  monastery  of  Esserom."  There  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  English  story-book  and 
the  Danish  history  are  derived  from  one  commoa 
original,  well  known  on  the  Continent  in  times  pre- 
vious to  the  Reformation. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Danish  Rus  is 
made  to  travel  through  the  air  to  England,  where  he 
obtains  the  king's  daughter.  There  has  been  a  fair 
exchange  of  nursery-talcs  between  Denmark  and 
England,  for  in  return  for  Brother  Rus,  we  gave 
them  the  "  History  of  Richard  Whittington,"  lord- 
mayor  of  London,  whose  life  has  been  translated  into 
Danish,  and  whose  good  fortune  is  now  as  well 
known  in  Bergen  and  Drontheim  as  in  his  own  native 
Cockney-land.  Puss  has  thus  sailed  half  round  the 
world,  from  the  Gulf  of  Persia  to  the  Northern  Sea. 

Nicholas  Howleglass. 

This  hero  stands  as  the  formidable  leader  of  a  merry 

troop  :  Tom  Tram,  the  son-in-law  of  Mother  "Winter  j 

•  See  Saturday  fiiagafvie,  Vol.  V.,  p.  59. 
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"toM  Stitch,  the  tailor;  and  Tom  Long,  tbe  carrier 
of  the  men  of  Gotham,  follow  in  his  train,  whose 
penny  "  histories,"  all  imitated  from  his  "  mcrrye 
Jeste,"  are  not  now  to  be  had.  They  all  belong  to 
the  ancient,  and  noble,  and  widely-dispersed  family 
of  Tom  Fool,  which  obtained  such  pre-eminence  and 
dignity  throughout  all  Christendom. 

it  were  long  to  detail  all  the  fearful  jokes,  which 
sometimes  brought  the  knave  to  the  gallows,  yet  saved 
him  from  the  halter.  He  was  buried  with  his  coffin 
standing  on  one  end,  at  Mollen,  near  Lubeck :  and 
there  may  be  seen  his  grave-stone  under  the  great 
lime-tree  in  the  church-yard ;  and  his  rebus,  to  wit, 
an  owl  and  a  looking-glass,  cut  upon  the  stone. 
Ullenspragel,  as  he  is  called  in  German,  has  almost 
made  the  tour  of  Europe.  His  life  was  first  published 
in  the  Nether  Saxon  dialect  in  1483. 

Simon  Simple. 
Simon  Simple's  misfortunes  are  such  as  as  arc  inci- 
dent to  all  the  human  race,  since  they  arose  "  from 
his  wife  Margery's  cruelty,  which  began  the  very 
morning  after  their  marriage  ;"  and  we  therefore  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  necessary  to  seek  out  for  a 
Teutonic  or  Northern  original  of  this  once  popular 
book. 


A  PORTUGUESE  HEATH  AND  VALLEY. 

"We  were  now  in  Spring, — the  most  delightful  season 
of  the  Portuguese  year.  To  the  lover  of  natural 
beauty,  a  Portuguese  heath  is,  at  th^t  time,  a  scene 
of  indescribable  interest ;  at  least,  in  those  happy 
spots  where  the  peculiarly  favourable  nature  of  the 
soil  permits  the  developement  of  its  buried  treasures. 
Through  such  a  scene  we  passed :  the  earth  was  then 
clad  in  its  richest  apparel;  besides  the  rosemarv,  the 
juniper,  the  myrtle,  the  lavender,  and  a  thousand 
bulbous  plants  disclosing  their  thousand  beauties, — 
the  ericas,  umbellata,  and  australis,  with  their  bril- 
liant deep-red  blossoms,  and  the  various  cisti,  some 
yellow,  some  of  a  rosy  tint,  some  white  as  snow,  and 
others  streaked  with  purple,  embroidered  the  plain 
with  their  variegated  and  delightful  hues.  The  very 
insects,  disporting  over  those  beautiful  wastes,  were 
marked  by  the  same  rich  and  decided  colouring  :  the 
deep-blue  of  the  butterfly  was  not  surpassed  by  its 
own  azure  heaven  ;  and  the  emerald-green  of  some 
species  of  the  scarabaeus  tribe  seemed  fresh  from  the 
colouring  of  their  Almighty  artist.  In  short,  a  com- 
mon character  of  grace  and  beauty,  distinguished 
almost  every  object  of  animate  and  inanimate  nature. 

In  gazing  on  that  scene,  how  strongly  did  I  feel 
that  the  great  Author  of  those  natural  treasures  is 
not  more  to  be  marvelled  at  in  the  awful  assemblage 
of  worlds  which  he  has  placed  around  us,  than  in 
those  minute  and  sometimes  almost  microscopic 
glories  which  he  has  spread  in  such  harmonious  pro- 
fusion at  our  feet.  But  those  varied  beauties  that 
occasionally  charm  the  eye  on  a  Portuguese  heath, 
and  keep  alive  every  faculty  of  perception,  are  not, 
it  must  be  confessed,  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  the  great  wastes  of  Alentejo. 

The  granite  region,  and  the  limestone  strata,  so 
often  productive  of  a  beauteous  vegetation,  arc  limited 
in  extent;  the  sandstone  and  the  slate  more  fre- 
quently prevail,  and  then  the  traveller  may  pass  for 
hours  together,  through  mountain-defiles  and  over 
plains,  covered  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  with  the 
tall  and  unvarying  cistus-ladaniferus ;  and  yet  the 
graceful  form  of  this  plant, — its  green,  glistering 
leaves, — its  large,  white,  sleepy-looking  flowers  heavily 
spotted  with  purple,  meeting  the  sight  in  every  direc- 
tion, are  not  without  their  influence  on  the  mind 


There  is  a  fascination  in  the  gorgeous  monotony  and 
universal  stillness  of  the  scene,  in  the  solemn  splen- 
dour of  the  never-clouded  sun  and  sky,  and  in  the 
heavy  and  almost  enervating  fragrance  with  which 
that  all-prevailing  cistus  loads  the  air. 

Insensibly  affected  by  these  circumstances,  the 
mind,  having  no  scope  for  active  observation,  and 
perhaps  pleased  to  retire  for  a  moment  into  a  world 
of  its  own,  involuntarily  falls  into  that  dreamy  state, 
half-pleasing  and  half-melancholy,  in  which  fairy 
visions  arise  unbidden,  in  which  the  fancy  sports 
while  the  judgment  sleeps,  and  thoughts  trace  each 
other  through  the  half-unconscious  brain,  without 
effect,  and  almost  without  connexion. 

I  confess  I  had  fallen  into  this  kind  of  unprofitable 
revery,  under  the  lulling  influence  of  the  great  cistus 
wastes  through  which  I  had  been  travelling,  but  a 
glorious  scene  of  living  thotigh  inanimate  beauty  was 
at  hand,  springing  up  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert, 
lovely  itself,  but  still  more  lovely  from  the  force  of 
contrast,  affording  ample  matter  for  observation  and 
interest,  renewing  my  energies,  and  like  the  sun,  at 
once  dispelling  every  mist  from  my  mind  ;  for  now, 
leaving  the  slate  soil  and  the  cistus  mountain,  we 
entered  that  glorious  valley  of  Menebique.  It  is, 
indeed,  eminently  beautiful  j  the  vegetation  in  the 
valley  is  most  luxuriant,  and  refreshed  by  streams  of 
the  clearest  water.  Upon  their  banks,  the  rhododen- 
dron grows  profusely  amid  the  lotus,  the  jonquil, 
and  many  varieties  of  the  scilla,  while  the  hills  above 
aro  covered  with  chestnuts  of  an  immense  growth, 
and  orange-trees  bowed  down  by  the  weight  of  their 
gt  den  fruits.  However,  I  did  not  see  this  valley  to  its 
utmost  advantage,  as  the  scenery  was  then  deprived 
of  its  brightest  ornaments,  the  chestnut  woods  being 
only  partially  in  leaf. Portugal  and  Gallicia, 


There  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  of  doing  everything,  as 
the  F^pnchman  said,  who  wrote  a  book  on  the  best  way  of 
blowing  out  a  candle;  and  notliing  in  tlie  world  shows 
greater  diversity  of  character  and  disposition,  than  at- 
tending a  sick-bed.  Every  affection  of  the  heart  is  then 
called  forth,  and  must  be  accompanied  with  fortitude  and 
prudence,  to  impart  that  comfort  and  support  to  the  sufferer, 
which  we  often  require  at  the  same  time  ourselves.  Few 
are  capable  of  entirely  neglecting  those  wlio  need  their 
care ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  fewer  still  can  give  all  the 
consolation  that  might  be  expected  on  such  an  occasion, 
because  there  is  such  a  perpetual  danger  of  ofliciousness, 
and  still  more  of  being  ostentatious  in  conferring  attention 
on  those  whose  situation  obliges  them  to  be  under  incessant 
obligations.  A  mind  of  true  delicacy  will  carefully  screen 
from  observation  all  the  labour  and  care  which  her  attend- 
ance occasions,  while  the  fretfulness  of  pain  and  dependence 
may  be  a  continual  trial  to  the  temper,  in  causing  peevish- 
ness and  misrepresentations  from  those  whom  it  is  the  first 

object  of  solicitude  to  relieve  and  comfort. Sinclair's 

Modern  Accomplishments. 


The  affections  which  bind  a  man  to  the  place  of  his  birth 
are  essential  in  his  nature,  and  follow  the  same  law  as  that 
wiiich  governs  every  innate  feeling.  They  are  implanted 
ni  his  bosom  along  with  life,  and  are  modified  by  every 
circumstance  which  he  encounters  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  his  existence.  The  sentiment  wliich,  in  the 
breast  of  any  one  man,  is  an  instinctive  fondness  for  the 
spot  where  he  drew  his  early  breath,  becomes,  by  the  pro- 
gress of  mankind  and  the  formation  of  society,  a  more 
enlarged  feeling,  and  expands  into  the  noble  passion  of 
patriotism.  The  love  of  country,  the  love  of  the  village 
where  we  were  born,  of  the  field  which  we  first  pressed 
with  our  tender  footsteps,  of  the  hillock  which  ,we  first 
climbed,  are  the  same  affection,  only  the  latter  bel^ongs  to 
each  of  us  separately ;  the  first  can  be  known  but  by  men 
united  into  masses.  It  is  founded  upon  every  advantage 
which  a  nation  is  supposed  to  possess,  and  is  increased  by 
every  improvement  which  it  is  supposed  to  reeeive. — - 
Chbnevix,  on  National  Character, 
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NOTES  ON  FOREST  TREES.     No.  VIII. 


The  Li.me  Tree. 

The  Lime,  if  suffered  to  grow  undipped,  is  ratlier  a 
handsome  trre,  but  it  is  more  frequently  seen  planted 
in  rows,  and  forming  avenues  in  gentlemen's  parks, 
or  employed  as  a  shelter  from  the  sun  in  publie 
walks  and  promenades.  Its  wood  is  peculiarlywhite, 
and  is  employed  by  carvers  and  turners,  on  aceount 
of  its  close  texture  and  easy  working.  Of  late  years, 
since  the  art  of  carving  in  wood  has  fallen  somewhat 
into  disuse,  the  wood  of  the  lime-tree  has  been  con- 
sidered of  less  moment,  though,  a  few  years  back, 
fashion  again  brought  it  into  vogue  for  a  short  time, 
in  the  manufacture  of  fire-screens,  and  work-boxes 
for  ladies.     Evelyn  says. 

Even  the  coarsest  membrane,  or  slivers  of  the  tree,  betwixt 
the  bark  aiitl  the  main  body,  they  now  twist  into  bass 
ropes*  ;  besides,  the  truncheons  raaUe  a  far  better  coal  for 
gunpowder  than  that  of  alder  itself,  and  the  extraordinary 
candour  (whiteness)  and  lightness  has  dignified  it  above 
all  the  woods  of  our  forest,  in  the  hands  of  the  right 
hoiiouiablo  the  white-stave  officers  of  his  Majesty's  court. 

Gibbons,  the  celebrated  carver  in  wood,  usually 
employed  this  wood  for  his  finer  works :  of  these, 
perhaps,  the  finest  specimens  are  at  Chatsvvorth,  in 
Derbyshire,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
They  consist  of  flowers,  fruit,  game,  nets,  and  on 
the  pannelling  of  the  walls,  and  the  execution  is  (juite 
wonderful.  It  was  said  by  Walpole,  of  Gibbons, 
"  that  he  was  the  first  artist  who  gave  to  wood  the 
loose  and  airy  lightness  of  flowers,  and  chained  to- 
gether the  various  productions  of  the  elements  with 
a  free  disorder  natural  to  each  other." 

There  are  si.x  European  species,  besides  several 
American,  particularly  the  Tilia  Americana,  repre- 
sented in  the  engraving,  the  bass-wood  or  broad- 
leaved  lime.  It  is  found  in  Canada,  but  is  more 
frequent  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  United  States. 

•  The  Russia  mats,  so  much  used  in  packing,  and  so  well  and 
serviceably  known  to  gardeners,  ate  formed  of  this  inner  bark. 


In  a  good  soil  it  grows  to  about  four  feet  in  diameter, 
and  rises  to  the  height  of  eighty  feet.  The  wood  is 
white  and  tender,  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
panncls  for  doors  and  carriages. 

The  Lime  may  be  propagated  by  seeds,  which  are 
ripe  about  the  end  of  October ;  but  the  slow  growth 
of  all  seedlings  for  the  first  two  or  three  years  makes 
it  more  advantageous  to  raise  them  from  layers  which 
are  to  be  obtained  from  stools,  or  mother-plants,  cut 
close  to  the  ground.  The  small  shoots  that  proceed 
from  these  roots  may  be  laid  either  in  Spring  or 
Autumn ;  Autumn  is  by  far  the  most  preferable  sea- 
son: these  are  .to  be  treated  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  layers  of  the  elm  already  described. 

The  Lime-tree  is  a  most  rapid  growing  tree,  and 
has  a  singular  advantage  over  most  others,-  namely, 
a  tree  of  considerable  size  rnay  be  transplanted  with 
as  much  safety  as  a  small  seedling. 

A  decoction  of  the  flowers  of  the  lime  have  been 
used  in  medicine  as  an  antispasmodic,  and,  it  is  said, 
with  considerable  effect. 


LEAVES  AND  BLOSSOM  OF  THE  LIME. 

At  Yester,  in  Haddingtonshire,  there  is  a  Lime- 
tree,  which  at  one  foot  from  the  ground  measures 
about  fourteen  feet  in  girth,  and  at  six  feet  up  about 
twelve  feet.  At  Gordon  Castle  there  is  another  fine 
specimen,  which  forms  a  beautiful  shady  canopy. 

The  Lime  at  Moor  Park,  figured  by  Strutt,  is 
twenty-three  feet  three  inches  in  girth  at  the  ground, 
and  throws  out  nineteen  large  branches  of  eight  feet 
each  in  girth,  to  the  distance  of  from  sixty  to  seventy 
feet ;  it  is  nearly  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  and 
contains  by  measurement  87.T  feet  of  good  timber. 
At  Cobham  Park  there  is  a  Lime  ninety  feet  in  height, 
but  it  does  not  contain  so  much  wood  as  that  last 
mentioned 

It  is  said  that  the  first  two  Lime-trees  were  planted 
in  England  in  1590,  and  are  still  growing  at  Halsted, 
in  Kent.  But  some  believe  that  they  were  first  in- 
troduced by  the  Romans. 

It  is  not  a  high  station,  or  a  low  one,  great  endowments  of 
mind,  or  moderate,  that  mislead  us.  It  is  the  want  of  that 
balance  of  mind,  which  is  regulated  by  religious  principles, 
and  a  good  disposition. Gilpin. 
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SEGOVIA,    IN    SPAIN. 


THE    CAdxr.C    OF    SLOOVIA. 


The  city  of  Segovia  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
that  name  in  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Old  Castile  in 
Spain.  It  is  the  ancient  Segovia,  a  Celtiberian  city 
embellished  by  Trajan;  its  name  not  having  been 
changed :  it  stands  on  a  hill,  of  which  the  Everma 
waters  the  base.  The  Arabic  gate,  and  the  Alcazar, 
an  old  castle  flanked  with  turrets,  and  built  on  a 
precipitous  rock,  may  still  give  the  stranger  some 
notion  of  the  flourishing  state  of  Segovia  under  the 
Moorish  domination.  But  these  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance when  compared,  or  rather  contrasted,  with  the 
work  of  Trajan,  the  aqueduct  with  a  double  range  of 
arcades,  by  which  water  has  been  conveyed  into  the 
town  for  seventeen  hundred  years :  it  consists  of  109 
arches,  the  largest  nearly  90  feet  in  height,  from  the 
ground  to  the  conduit,  and  the  length  of  the  space 
which  they  cover  exceeds  25.30  feet.  If  Trajan  raised 
A  structure  so  costly,  it  may  readily  be  admitted  that 
I  Segovia,  in  ancient  times,  was  a  much  more  important 
place  than  it  is  at  present.  Other  works  of  past 
days  still  serve  to  recall  the  ancient  splendour  of  the 
town ;  but  sumptuous  temples  have  given  way  to 
time,  or  the  more  destructive  efforts  of  ignorance  and 
barbarism. 

The  Cathedral   is  the  finest  modem  edifice  in  the 
city:   it  was   built   in  the   sixteenth  century,  and  its 
demi-gothic   style  announces   the   period  of  the  re- 
\ou  X. 


generation  of  art.  The  styles  of  different  periods  are 
united  in  the  Alcazar,  and  the  interior  is  not  the 
least  curious  part  of  the  building.  The  principal 
staircase  is  constructed  in  the  best  taste  ;  most  of  the 
apartments  are  adorned  with  carved  work  and  gilt 
wood.  In  the  largest  hall  is  contained  a  collection 
of  wooden  statues,  representing  the  kings  of  Oviedo 
Leon,  and  Castille,  from  Fabila  the  First,  who  reigned 
in  the  eighth  century,  to  the  time  of  Queen  Joan, 
surnamed  the  Foolish,  the  mother  of  Charles  the 
Fifth.  The  Cid,  and  his  famous  horse  Babicio,  are 
also  represented :  and  there  is,  too,  the  real  or  sup- 
posed saddle  of  the  same  courser,  which  contributed 
more  than  once  to  the  victories  of  its  master.  The 
pupils  in  the  royal  school  of  artillery,  founded  by 
Charles  the  Third,  now  meet  in  this  ancient  edifice. 
The  city  was  formerly  well  known  for  its  cloth,  and 
it  still  possesses  a  great  many  looms,  four  fullers' 
mills,  and  three  large  washing -places  for  wool. 

The  Cid  mentioned  above,  but  whose  real  name 
was  Rodriguez  Diaz  de  Bivar,  was  born  at  Burgos 
about  the  year  10-10.  He  attained  great  distinction  ia 
the  intestine  wars  that  for  a  long  period  desolated  the 
country  after  the  dismemberment  of  the  Moorish 
empire.  At  twenty  years  of  age  he  was  admitted  to 
the  rank  of  knighthood,  by  Ferdinand  the  First, 
King  of  Leon  and  Castille.     After  taking  part  in 
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several  intestine  wars,  he  gave  ofTence  to  Alphonso 
the  Fifth,  and  was  banished  from  the  council  of  the 
monarch.  He  then  left  Castille,  taking  with  him 
many  of  his  relations  and  friends,   but  he  continued 

ctive  in  the  service  of  his  king. 
Five  Moorish  kings  {chiefs)  having  united  them- 
selves for  the  purpose  of  ravaging  the  province  of 
Rioja,  Rodriguez  went  out  to  meet  them,  accompanied 
by  his  friends  and  followers  :  having  gained  a  com- 
plete victory,  he  imposed  tribute  on  them,  in  tlie 
name  of  the  king  of  Castille.  Being  recalled  to  the 
court  he  received  the  Moorish  deputies  in  the  presence 
of  Alphonso,  who  saluted  him  by  the  title  of  el  Seid, 
which  in  the  Moorish  language  means  lord:  from  this 
circumstance  he  obtained  the  name  of  The  Cid.  At 
the  siege  of  Toledo  in  1086,  he  contributed  materially 
to  the  capture  of  the  city.  He  was  again,  however, 
banished  from  tlie  court,  notwithstanding  his  services, 
the  king  never  having  forgiven  him  his  first  offence. 
This  was  a  proposal  he  made  to  the  rest  of  the 
nobles,  by  which  Alphonso  was  obliged,  at  his  coro- 
nation, to  swear  that  he  had  no  part  in  the  murder 
of  the  last  king,  his  own  brother:  this  ceremony  con- 
luded    by  the  Cid  calling  down  the  vengeance  of 

eaven  upon  all  perjurers. 

During  this  second  exile  he  continued  his  enter- 
prises against  the  Moors,  and  obtained  many  signal 
victories  over  them.  After  the  death  of  Hiaja,  the 
Moorish  king  of  Toledo,  the  Cid  made  himself  master 
of  the  city,  and  established  himself  there  along  with 
his  companions  in  arms,  in  1094.  Here,  although 
he  acted  with  sovereign  authority,  he  refused  to  take 
the  title  of  king,  and  acknowledged  himself  as  tri- 
butary to  the  king  of  Castille.  He  died  at  Valencia 
in  1099.  This,  it  appears,  is  the  true  history  of  this 
celebrated  man,  whose  exploits  have  formed  the 
foundation  for  many  fabulous  and  romantic  tales. 


A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  BOOKS. 
There  is  a  useful  and  agreeable  acquaintance  whom 
we  take  up  occasionally,  and  set  aside  when  we  are 
tired.  Our  eyes  are  engaged  by  his  narratives,  to 
which  our  ears  are  spared  the  trouble  of  listening, 
the  which  makes  him  an  agreeable  companion  to  the 
indolent  and  the  dull  of  hearing.  He  bears  reproaches 
with  apathy,  and  approbation  with  indifference  ;  and 
when  he  gives  advice,  which  by  the  by  he  seldom 
does  unless  we  look  for  it,  he  does  it  in  so  general  a 
manner,  that  we  are  apt  to  believe  that  he  means 
somebody  else,  and  are  spared  the  pain  of  blushing. 
After  he  becomes  a  favourite,  he  appears  in  a  soiled 
and  tattered  surtout,  which  in  full  dress  is  generally 
of  red,  or  blue,  or  brown  leather.  He  never  asks  for 
refreshment,  nor  does  he  accept  of  any  if  offered 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  he  often  dissuades  us  from 
eating  and  drinking  to  excess.  The  fire  has  been 
fatal  to  many  of  his  family  at  Rome,  Constantinople, 
Buda,  Peking,  Susa,  and  other  cities,  as  we  learn 
from  history ;  yet  he  does  not  like  to  be  too  far  from 
it,  as  his  constitution  is  injured  by  the  damp.  He 
continues  with  discernment  where  he  is  made  wel- 
come, whether  from  congeniality  of  disposition,  or 
willingness  on  our  part  to  attend  to  his  admonitions. 
This  is  a  good  symptom,  for  neither  friends  nor  books 
are  to  be  always  chosen  like  pieces  of  music,  from 
their  being  in  harmony  with  our  feelings,  but  some- 
times from  their  discordance  or  habit  of  correcting 
them.  A  person  is  known  by  his  books,  is  a  common 
remark  ;  and  the  acquaintance  alluded  to  is  a  book. 
Having  been  accustomed,  if  I  may  resume  the  figure, 
to  pass  some  hours  in  the  week,  I  may  say  most 
days,  in  his  society,  I  shall  give  a  short  account  of  his 


history,  as  I  have  learned  it  from  himself  in  different 
languages. 

Pausanias'  relates  that  a   book  by  Hesiod*  was 

written  on  leaves  of  lead,  and  Herodotus'  mentions 
the  use  of  skins  by  the  lonians  when  papyrus  was 
scarce,  which  seems  to  show  that  he  wrote  on  pa- 
pyrus, or  the  manufacture  of  the  paper  "  reeds  of 
Egypt*  which  grew  by  the  brooks."  Pliny*  saw,  in 
the  house  of  Pomponius  Secundus,  a  nobleman  and 
poet,  the  books  of  the  Gracchi  ^,  written  with  their 
own  hands,  on  papyrus,  and  adds,  that  the  works  of 
Virgil',  Cicero',  and  Augustus  Ciesar  were  written  on 
the  same  materials.  Pliny  mentions  linen  books,  and 
Virgil  alludes  to  books  that  were  made  of  the  inner 
rind  of  the  elm.  There  are  authorities  for  believing 
that  some  short  epistles  were  folded  up  without  a 
roller,  and  that  Homer  (who  wrote  about  900  B.C.,) 
alludes  to  a  tablet  of  this  kind.  I  may  here  also 
mention  the  waxen  hand-tablets  (puc/illares)  of  the 
ancients,  inscribed  with  the  point  of  the  style  f,  and 
smoothed  with  its  flat  end;  their  common-place 
books ;  their  paper  of  the  rind  of  the  papyrus  ; 
their  ink  of  the  cuttle-fish},  or  lamp-black,  described 
by  Pliny  ;  their  pens  mentioned  by  Juvenal";  their 
reeds  for  writing;  and  the  pen-knives  and  scissors  of 
Byzantine  writers'. 

The  Roman  slaves  and  freedmen  sometimes  tran- 
scribed the  author's  writing,  or  wrote  from  his 
inditing,  according  to  Horace'";  "Go  boy,  and  write 
this  quickly  in  the  book."  It  may  be  inferred  from 
Cornelius  Nepos",  that  the  slaves  of  Pomponius 
Atticus'"''  had  a  literary  education. 

The  Librarius  transcribed  manuscripts,  and  I  con- 
jecture that  he  sold  them.  We  read  that  Nileus " 
sold  the  libraries  of  Aristotle  '*,  and  Theophrastus  ",  to 
Apellicon"  of  Teios.  Polybius  alludes  to  the  sale  of 
his  own  works.  Perhaps,  too,  the  author  might 
occasionally  sell  his  own  writings.  The  word  for 
bookseller,  (bibliopola,)  is  as  old  as  Martial's '' 
Epigrams. 

'  P.aus.-ini.TS  was  the  author  of  a  History  of  Greece ;  he 
floiirishod  at  Rome,  A.  D.  170. 

'  An  old  Greek  poet,  who  wrote  on  agriculture,  B.  c.  907. 

^  Herodotus  was  the  father  of  Greek  history ;  lie  flourished 
a  c.  445. 

•  See  Saturday  Magazine,  Vol,  IV.,  p.  208. 

■*  A  celebrated  writer  on  Natural  History  ,  he  was  smothered 
to  death  by  ashes  in  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  a.  d.  79. 

'  The  Gracchi  were  a  celebrated  political  family  of  Rome, 
who  lived  b.c.  120. 

^  Virgil,  a  great  Roman  epic  poet;  wrote  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  Cresar,  during  whoso  rei;;u  Christ  was  bom. 

'  Cicero  was  an  illustrious  orator,  statesman,  and  pliiloscplier 
of  Rome  ;  he  died  B.  c.  43. 

•f-  See  Saturday  Magazine,  Vol.  V.,  p.  51. 
+  Ibid,  Vol.  I.,  p.  232. 

'  Juvenal  was  a  Roman  satirist,  who  died  in  the  time  of 
Trajan,  a.  d.  128. 

°  The  Byzantine  historians  were  writers  who  flourislicj  at 
Constantinople,  after  the  scat  of  goveniment  had  been  removed 
thither  by  Constantino  the  Great,  A.  D.  328. 

'"  Horace  was  a  grc^il  lyric  poet,  who  first  wrote  lyric  odes  in 
the  Latin  language  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  Cajsar. 

"  Cornelius  Nepos  wrote  his  elegant  biographies  in  the  reigu 
of  Augustus ;  he  was  tiie  intimate  friend  of  Cicero  and  Atticus. 

"  Pomponius  Atticus  w.-is  an  intim.ate  friend  of  Cic^^^ro.  He 
was  a  most  learned  man,  and  .an  excellent  Greoli  scholar ;  lii* 
residence  at  Athens  g.ained  him  the  name  of  Atticus. 

'^  A  scholar  well  known  for  possessmg  all  the  writings  of 
Aristotle. 

'*  Aristotle  was  a  Greek  philosopher,  who  wrote  on  morals 
and  natural  history.  He  was  tutor  to  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
died  B.  c.  322. 

"  A  pupil  of  Aristotle  ;  he  wrote  on  some  subjects  in  natural 
history  and  morals;  he  died  B.  c.  108. 

'"  A  philosopher  celebrated  for  his  possession  of  the  works  of 
Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  ;  lie  died  B.  c.  Bd. 

*^  Martial  was  a  celebrated  writer  of  epigrams.  He  was  ft 
Spaniard  by  birth,  but  resided  principally  at  Rome:  lie  died  ^.  Di 
104,  in  the  scvcuty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
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Tlic  word  volume  came  from  the  rolls  of  papyrus, 
which  were  rolled  upon  the  umhilicus,  or  rolling-stick. 
The  outer  part  of  the  volume,  which  was  esposed  to 
view,  (I  conclude  the  back  of  the  papyrus,),  was 
coloured  with  purple,  or  perliaps  red,  as  we  learn  from 
Ovid'";  if  the  subject  of  the  work  was  cheerful,  the 
title  was  written  in  red  letters,  and  suspended  from 
the  cormia,  or  ends  of  the  roller,  which  were  occa- 
sionally coloured.  The  volume  was  polished  with 
the  pumice-stone,  and  anointed  with  the  oil  of  cedar, 
and  placed  in  a  box  of  cypress-wood,  to  preserve  it 
from  the  moths. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  conjecture  that  the 
volume  was  sealed,  to  enable  the  property  to  be  as- 
certained by  the  author's  signet.  Some  thought,  and 
might  havie  continued  to  think,  that  the  titles  of  these 
volumes  were  written  on  leather  covers  or  wrappers, 
buckled  round  the  volume  with  thongs ;  but  the 
existence  of  these  wrappers  or  thongs  cannot  be 
proved  from  any  classical  authority.  It  appears,  on 
the  other  hand,  from  a  painting  discovered  at  Hercu- 
laneuni,  that  the  title  of  the  book  was  written  on  a 
label  suspended  from  the  ends  of  the  roller.  This 
painting  represents  a  Muse  with  a  box,  perhaps  of 
cypress,  full  of  books  by  her  side,  placed  upright  in 
the  box,  with  the  labels  exposed  to  view.  This  box 
■will  give  us  an  idea  of  the  inside  of  an  ancient  library, 
bj'  analogical  reasoning,  as  the  size  of  Hercules  was 
guessed  at  in  ancient  times  by  the  length  of  his  foot. 
For  instance,  if  this  and  other  such  boxes  were 
placed  on  shelves  with  the  mouth  outwards,  and  the 
labels  hanging  down,  an  ancient  library  was  like  a 
registrar's  office,  in  which  the  rolls  of  vellum  or  records 
are  so  placed  with  the  title  of  the  records  hanging 
down,  and  in  this  case,  the  librarian  of  old  was  a  sort 
of  custos  rotulorum,  or  keeper  of  the  roils.  But  if 
the  mouth  was  placed  upwards,  and  the  box  was 
placed  on  a  shelf  with  one  of  the  sides  outwards,  or 
facing  the  room,  the  library  looked  something  like 
the  tiers  of  drawers  in  a  common  shop,  particularly 
if  the  contents  of  the  box  of  volumes  were  painted 
on  the  front.  The  position  may  be  conjectured  but 
cannot  be  proved  from  any  classical  author,  nor  from 
Vopiscus,  Lipsius,  or  Lomeierus,  or  any  other  who 
has  written  on  libraries. 

The  Alexandrian  library  is  said  to  have  contained 
700,000  of  such  rolls  or  volumes,  great  and  small, 
which  gives  an  idea  of  immense  labour.  But  I  do 
not  think  that  the  ancient  libraries  with  their  rolls, 
whether  in  boxes,  or  lying  horizontally  with  their 
titles  dangling  down,  looked  so  handsome  as  modern 
libraries,  with  their  rows  of  well-bound  books,  and 
their  titles  gilt  on  the  backs. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry, 
that  Roman  authors  used  to  read  their  compositions 
to  their  friends,  and  sometimes  to  their  flatterers  ; 
but  books  approved  of  by  good  critics,  particularly 
Tarpa,  in  the  time  of  Horace,  were  admitted  into  the 
Palatine  library  founded  by  Augustus.  This  library 
was  afterwards  struck  by  lightning,  and  the  remains 
of  the  books  in  later  ages  are  said  to  have  been 
burned,  by  order  of  Pope  Gregory  the  First. 

The  custom  of  depositing  books  in  temples  is  of 
Asiatic  origin,  and  may  be  traced  in  Scripture.  By 
the  command  of  Moses,  "  the  Book  of  the  Law  was 
deposited  in  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord;" 
and,  after  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple,  "  the 
Levites  brought  up  the  ark  and  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation  to  the  oracle  of  the  house,  to  the  most 
holy  place,  even  under  the  wings  of  the  cherubim." 
It  is  probable  that  all  the  books  of  Scripture  were 
deposited    in   the   same    holy  place.      Sanchoniatho, 

"  A  celebrated  Roman  elegiac  writer,  iatlie  reign  of  Augxistus, 


a  Phoenician  author,  is  stated  to  have  collected  the 
materials  of  his  history  from  the  registers  of  the 
towns  and  temples  of  Phoenicia. 

But  all  the  books  placed  in  such  depositories  above 
ground  have  perished,  whilst  the  oldest  rolls  in  exist- 
ence have  been  preserved  under  ground,  viz.,  in  the 
ruins  of  Herculaneum,  and  in  the  crypts  of  Thebes 
and  other  places  where  mummies  were  deposited. 
Hitherto  the  oldest  rolls  were  reckoned  Justinian's 
"  Chart  of  Plenary  Security,"  (I  believe,  in  the  royal 
library  of  Paris,)  and  a  copy  of  the  Bible  at  Tours, 
mentioned  by  Montfaucon,  who  died  before  the 
discovery  of  the  treasures  of  antiquity  at  Herculaneum. 

And  now  it  may  be  asked.  When  and  why  were 
rolls  of  papyrus  laid  aside  for  the  stitched  books  ? 
It  is  related,  I  think,  in  the  life  of  Homer  ascribed 
to  Plerodotus,  that  the  Iliad  was  originally  styled  a 
rhapsody.  If  this  word  literally  means  a  stitching 
of  odes  or  poems  together,  as  in  modern  bookbinding, 
it  would  show  the  date  of  stitched  books,  which  for  the 
future  I  shall  call  books,  to  be  of  remote  antiquity.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  Herculaneum  manuscripts  on  rolls 
of  papyrus,  show  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  of  that 
age  preferred  papyrus  to  parchment,  though  the  latter 
had  long  been  made  for  writing  at  Pergamus,  and 
doubtless  in  other  places  ;  sheep  being  more  general 
than  paper-reeds.  The  Greek  Christians  of  the  Lower 
Empire  appear  to  me  to  be  the  first  who  made  books 
of  parchment,  instead  of  rolls  of  papyrus  ;  whether 
it  was  that  papyrus  could  not  be  got  from  Alexandria, 
occupied  by  the  Saracens,  or  for  any  other  reason. 

Secondly.  A  book  should  "look  its  part"  exter- 
nally, as  well  as  possess  internal  merit :  it  should  be 
large  enough  to  maintain  its  place  upon  the  shelf  by 
dint  of  weight,  according  to  Aristotle's  principle  of 
dignity  for  the  human  form,  namely,  magnitude 
without  impediment  to  activity.  Books  maintain 
their  place  in  hbraries,  and  sometimes  are  admitted 
into  them  by  means  of  their  size,  as  well  as  their 
merit.  Books  that  are  too  small  are  liable  to  be  over- 
looked, or  hidden  among  larger  books,  or  to  be  swept 
away  with  waste  paper  upon  trivial  occasions. 

Thirdly.  Books  are  not  so  liable  as  rolls  to  the 
humorous  objection  of  the  Greeks,  that  "  a  great 
book  is  a  great  evil,"  which  there  is  reason  to  think 
was  partly  owing  to  the  trouble  required  for  unrolling 
a  large  volume  of  papyrus,  in  order  to  read  it,  and 
for  rolling  it  at  the  other  end  as  it  was  read.  In  this 
sense  the  Iliad  itself  was  a  great  evil  or  inconvenience, 
and  so  was  the  Odyssey,  though  not  in  any  other, 
A  good  Cyclopaedia  now-a-days  is  not  considered  a 
great  evil. 

But  rolls  were  not  entirely  laid  aside  after  books 
came  into  use,  for  we  find  that  the  Greeks  in  the 
middle  ages  had  rolls  of  parchment  called  Kontakia, 
WTapped  upon  a  stick  about  a  palm  in  length,  like 
the  classical  umbilicus.  Other  manuscripts  with  two 
rollers,  and  made  of  metal,  are  still  used  by  the 
Jewish  Rabbins,  who  used  to  bring  to  Cambridge 
Hebrew  manuscripts  of  the  Scriptures,  written  on 
such  two-fold  Kontakia.  The  writing  was  elegant, 
whatever  was  its  accuracy;  and  the  columns  or 
pages  were  divided  by  spaces,  and  were  parallel  to 
the  rollers.  We  read  that  "  when  Jehudi  had  read 
three  or  four  leaves,  he  cut  the  roll  with  a  penknife 
and  cast  it  into  the  fire  until  the  roll  was  consumed." 
The  word  leaves  may  mean  columns,  as  a  roll  has  no 
leaves. 

The  Greeks  of  the  middle  age  had  books  of  cotton, 
which  they  call  Bombukine.  The  Latins  call  them 
Charts  Bombicce,  and  the  Italians  Bomhaccio. 

Manuscripts  were  frequently  erased  for  the  sake  of 
the  parchment,  ia  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  four- 
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teenth  centuries,  but  the  cotton  manuscripts  generally 
escaped.  Montfaucon  found  but  one  instance  to  the 
contrary. 

The  lives  of  illustrious  Romans,  written  by  Pom- 
ponius,  are  said  to  have  had  their  portraits ;  and  a 
manuscript  in  Colbert's  library,  of  the  date  of  1059, 
had  the  picture  of  the  Empress  Eudocia,  standing 
between  the  emperor  and  her  son  Constantiue  Por- 
phyrogenitus.    So  much  for  the  antiquity  of  pictures 

in  books. 

Before  we  mention  printed  books,  it  may  be  sum- 
marily observed,  that  some  ages  after  the  Christian  era, 
the  work  of  transcribing  was  partly  transferred  to  the 
cloister,  and  partly,  perhaps,  conducted  without  the 
pale  of  the  church.  In  short,  as  ecclesiastics  were  the 
most  learned  order  in  the  middle  ages,  we  find  that 
monks  and  others,  belonging  to  monasteries  and 
churches,  were  employed  in  composing,  copying,  and 
even  in  binding  and  stitching  books. 

There  was  a  writing-room  called  Scriptorium  in 
monasteries,  and  the  transcribers  were  sometimes  the 
feebler  monks,  who  "  were  considered  as  to  sleep, 
and  refreshments."  Such  had  the  privilege  of  ap- 
proaching the  fire,  perhaps  in  the  hall  or  refectory, 
to  dry  their  parchments.  The  transcribers,  perhaps 
not  in  holy  orders,  were  called  Grammateis,  or  Scribes. 
The  Calligraphcr  was  so  called  from  writing  well,  the 
Tachygrapher  from  writing  quickly,  the  Chrysographer 
from  writing  gilt  letters,  and  the  Cryptographer  from 
writing  secrets.  It  appears  from  Suidas  '°,  that  seven 
quick  writers,  and  several  Calligraphers  were  sent 
to  Ambrosius,  a  friend  of  Origen's'",  to  transcribe. 
When  they  were  employed  in  another  person's  house, 
in  writing  elegant  copies,  they  sat  up  till  the  fourth 
■watch.  Their  medicine  to  preserve  the  eyes,  or, 
perhaps,  heal  them  when  injured  by  writing,  was 
partly  made  of  salt,  and  from  its  supposed  excellence 
was  called  dodecatheon,  in  allusion  to  twelve  principal 
heathen  deities. 

The  invention  of  Cryptography,  or  writing  secrets  *, 
is  ascribed  to  Meca;nas",  but  it  is  probably  older; 
and  being  serviceable  for  politicians  and  intriguers, 
it  was  carried  to  great  perfection  by  Julius  Cajsar, 
by   changing   the    powers   of   letters,   as   putting   b 

for  «,  &c. 

The  Tabularius  wrote  or  copied  instruments  in  the 
Registry,  or  Tabularlum ,  and  the  Notaries  wrote 
notes  of  things  which  concerned  the  public,  and  also 
authentic  copies  of  instruments.  But  there  are 
manuscripts  of  the  date  of  914,  which  have  the 
signature  of  Baanas,  Notary  to  Aretas,  of  Cicsarea : 
hence  it  would  appear  that  Notaries,  in  time,  were 
employed  in  more  general  writing. 

After  the  writing  was  finished,  the  initials  of  chap- 
ters were  ornamented  by  the  Illuminator,  perhaps 
the  Chrysographer,  or  worker  in  gold,  with  the  figures 
of  men,  birds,  fishes,  flowers,  or  other  fancy-work,  in 
blue,  or  white,  or  gold.  There  are  many  fine  specimens 
of  manuscripts  so  illuminated,  in  the  hbraries  of 
most  of  the  cathedrals,  of  the  universities  of  Cambridge 
and  Oxford,  the  British  Museum,  the  King's  Library, 
and  in  those  of  many  individuals  of  rank,  taste,  and 
fortune. 

As  books  increased  by  time  in  the  different  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  the  labour  of  transcribing  them 
increased  also  J  and  it  was  attempted  to  lighten  this 

'»  Suidas,  a  learned  Greek  lexicographer,  who  flourished  A.  n. 

1100.  ,       ,.   , 

*"  A  learned  Greek  author  and  Christian  martyr,  who  died 

•See  a  paper  on  Secret  Writing,  in  the  Saturday  Magaxinc, 
Vol.  VIII.,  p.  244. 

»'  The  prime  mmister  of  Augustus  Ctcsar,  and  a  great  patron 
vt  le*rned  men. 
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labour,  by  the  substitution  of  small  letters  for  capitals. 
Such  is  the  diOference  between  Greek  and  Latin 
capitals  and  small  letters,  that  Homer  and  Horace 
would  find  it  difficult  to  read,  without  mstruction, 
their  own  books  as  they  are  now  printed. 

Another  relief  was  the  system  of  abbreviation,  or 
the  junction  of  two  or  more  letters  into  one,  after 
the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  which  are  reckoned  the 
ages  of  elegant  Greek  writing.  Some  words  were 
gutted  of  their  vowels,  like  oriental  writing,  and 
others  of  their  consonants,  so  that  writing  was  reduced 
to  a  kind  of  short  hand,  in  which  the  beauty  of 
thought  and  composition  was  not  displayed  in  the 
best  light.  Politian"  and  Picus  of  Mirandula  used 
abbreviated  characters,  which  could  not  be  deciphered 
by  their  literary  executors. 

Tlie  most  effectual  remedy  for  all  the  disadvantages 
of  transcribing  was  printing,  invented,  according  to 
some,  by  Guttemburg,  but,  according  to  others,  by 
John  Faust,  of  Mentz,  in  the  year  14.i0.  By  this 
art,  thousands  of  copies  can  be  struck  off  witli  far 
greater  facility  than  formerly  a  very  few  could  be 
written. 

The  European  monks  and  ecclesiastics,  who  had 
hitherto  been  the  principal  guardians  and  transcribers 
of  sacred  and  secular  literature,  during  many  cen- 
turies, were,  as  may  be  imagined,  the  first  to  patronize 
printing.  Accordingly  they  introduced  it  early  into 
their  religious  houses  at  Subiaco,  Rome,  Tours,  Paris, 
Westminster,  Oxford,  and  other  cities. 

The  title  of  the  early  printed  books  was  generally 
to  be  gathered  from  the  subscription  at  the  end, 
which  was  similar  to  the  subscriptions  to  the  old 
monastic  manuscripts  :  but  as  it  was  deemed  prefer- 
able that  the  title-page  should  precede  the  book, 
rather  than  the  book  the  title-page,  it  happened,  in 
time,  that  the  title-page  was  placed  first,  and  books 
came  to  be  printed,  bound  and  lettered,  in  the  present 
manner,  which  seems  to  have  reached  the  acme  of 
elegance  and  convenience,  and  is  therefore  not  likely 
to  be  changed  for  any  other.  Nay,  such  is  the 
beauty  of  modern  books,  that  rows  of  wooden  forms, 
cut  and  painted  to  resemble  books,  are  not  uncommon 
in  the  libraries  of  modern  times,  a  thing  unheard  of 
among  the  ancients. 

To  conclude  with  oriental  books.  In  Bootan  they 
make  good  paper  of  the  bark  of  a  tree  called  Deah: 
Tibetian  books  consist  of  narrow  leaves,  or  shps,  of 
the  fibrous  root  of  a  small  shrub.  The  letters  are 
printed  from  blocks  of  wood,  and  these  leaves  are 
enclosed  between  two  slips  of  wood,  which  make  the 
covers.  Printing,  in  Tibet,  is  confined  to  sacred 
subjects  and  learned  compositions,  by  the  influence 
of  the  hierarchy.  The  Chinese  print  from  blocks  of 
wood,  and  perhaps  they  introduced  the  art  into  Tibet. 
The  books  of  the  Hindoos  are  made  of  the  dried 
leaves,  called  oly,  of  the  tree  called  Palmyra.  The 
leaves  are  slips,  about  two  inches  broad.  The 
letters  are  written  with  an  iron  style,  and  are  lightly 
powdered  with  lamp-black.  These  leaves  are  pulled 
when  green,  and  preserve  their  verdure,  and  it  is. 
said  that  insects  do  not  destroy  them.  The  Chinese 
books  are  shaped  like  those  of  Europe ;  the  covering 
is  of  white  paper,  or  straw-coloured  silk.  These 
books  have  a  slight  but  elegant  appearance. 

Thus  the  style  is  used  in  India,  and  the  leaf,  as  in 
the  time  of  the  Sibyls,  is  a  real  leaf,  whence  the 
word  folio  was  derived.  In  China  and  Tibet,  there 
is  a  system  of  printing  which  differs  from  that  ot 
Europe.  xj.  r.  1. 

«•'  Politian  and  Pieus  were  two  eminent  scholars  of  Roma ; 
they  lived  in  the  filteenth  century,  in  the  revival  of  learning 
under  Leo  the  Tenth. 
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TtlE    STRANDED    BARK    AND    THE    LIFE-BOAT. 

She  strikes,  and  slio  reels,  and  her  high  towering  mast, 

Like  tlio  forest-oak,  bends  in  the  liurricanc-blast. 

Anil  the  billows,  whose  awful  tops  seen  in  the  clouds, 

Dasli  high  o'er  the  wretches  that  fly  to  her  shrouds. 

Again  she  hath  struck,  and  tlie  turbulent  air 

Is  filled  with  wild  Jioiror,  and  shiieks  of  despair : 

Few  moments  must  free  her  from  brealiei-s  and  spray, 

Or  entomb  them  in  ocean  for  ever  and  aye. 

Forsaken  her  lielm,  that,  the  dark  watei-s  o'er. 

Had  oft  steered  her  safe  to  tlie  sheltering  shore; 

And  her  beautiful  pennant,  that  streamed  ever  bright, 

Like  the  sunbeam  by  day,  and  a  meteor  by  night, 

Now  twines  round  her  topmast  (how  changed  since  the 

morn  !) 
Or,  piecemeal,  the  sport  of  the  tempest,  is  torn. 
No  peal  of  alarm  was  discharged  from  her  deck ; 
But  the  voice  of  des]iair  from  the  perishing  wreck 
Found  an  echo  in  hearts,  that,  in  every  wild  form. 
Have  encountered  the  demon  that  yells  in  the  stonn  ; 
And  tliat  spirit  which  makes  them  in  danger  more  brave. 
Only  rose  with  the  scene  ;  on  the  tempest-tost  wave 
They  launched  their  light  bark,  and,  in  gallant  airay. 
Dashed  from  shore,  with  a  true  hearty  British  huzza. 
Far,  far  as  the  eye  of  the  gazer  could  roam 
There  was  nothing  but  breakers  and  billows  of  foam  ; 
One  moment  she  seemed  in  the  boiling  surge  lost. 
The  next,  we  beheld  her  still  struggling,  but  tost 
At  the  merciless  power  of  the  deep  booming  sea  ; 

But  still  forward  she  kept  on  her  perilous  track — 
Oh,  sailor-boy!  sailor-boy!  many  for  thee 

Are  the  sighs  and  the  tears  that  will  welcome  thee  back. 
Now  high  o'er  the  billows  majestic  she  rides. 
With  her  twelve  noble  rowers  all  lashed  to  her  sides ; 
Relax  not  one  effort — one  moment  may  s;ive. 
Or  entomb  them  for  ever  beneath  the  dark  wave ; 
For,  hark !  the  last  cry  of  despair  is  ascending. 
As  sliivei-ing  they  cling  to  the  topmast,  and  rending 
The  heavens  with  their  outcry — one  effort,  que  more, 
And  'tis  gained, — like  a  thunder-cloud,  burst  upon  shore 
The  gazers'  applause,  as  the  life-boat  steered  round  them. 

But  who  shall  describe  the  poor  rescued,  or  tell 
With  wliat  feelings  these  greater  than  conquerors  found 
them, 

As  half  naked,  half  dead,  from  the  rigging  they  fell ; 
Or  lifelessly  sunk  on  their  foreheads,  as  though 
The  last  torment  was  past — drained  the  last  cup  of  wo  ? 
And  now,  with  the  shipwrecked  and  destitute  crew. 
The  billov.'s  are  foaming  arouud  them,  and  loud. 
Like  the  roar  of  artillery,  the  tempest-charged  cloud 
Breaks  o'er  them  in  thunder ;  still  o'er  the  dark  sea 

They  push  their  light  bark  in  its  perilous  track — 
Oh,  sailor-boy !  sailor-boy !  many  for  thee 

Are  the  sighs  and  the  tears  that  will  welcome  thee  back. 
The  sea-gull  flew  wildly  and  mournfully  round. 
As  if  on  the  deep  shoreless  ocean  she'd  fotnid 
Soma  exiles,  condemned  o'er  the  wide  world  to  roam  ; 
Then,  light  as  the  billow,  and  white  as  the  foam, 
Winged  her  way  on   tlie   breeze  to  her   tempest-rocked 

home. 
On  the  tiptoe  of  hope  and  of  fear  we  beheld, 
As  their  bark  through  the  billows  the  rowers  impelled  ; 
But,  at  length,  in  smooth  water  we  saw  her  safe  moored. 
And  what  was  the  boon  for  the  danger  endured  ? 
Avaunt,  selfish  hearts!  what  at  first  had  inspired 
Biought  its  own  bright  reward,  all  the  boon  they  desired ; 
'Twas  enougli  to  have  saved,  from  the  jaws  of  the  grave, 
Uearts  tluit   beat   like  their  own,   true,   imdaunted,   and 
bravo.  Anon. 

The  Arab  lives  on  equal  terras  with  his  steed.  Having 
no  other  habitation  than  a  tent,  himself,  his  wife  and 
family,  his  mare  and  her  foal,  rest  peacefully  together ; 
and  little  children  are  often  seen  to  climb,  without  fear, 
upon  the  inoft'ensive  creatures,  which  permit  them  to  play 
with  and  to  caress  them  without  injury.  An  Arab  never 
beats,  but  speaks  to  his  horse,  and  seems  to  hold  a  friendly 
intercourse  with  it;  «hile  the  faithful  servant  evinces 
crjuai  attachment  to  its  master,  and  is  so  tractable,  as 
readily  to  stop  at  that  masters  bidding  in  the  midst  of  its 
most  rapid  course. Domesticated  Animals. 

Or.i)  friends  are  best.  King  John  used  to  call  for  his  old 
shoeii ;  they  were  easiest  fur  his  feet. Sblujsn. 


THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  A  LOCOMOTIVE 
ENGINE. 

Of  all  the  creations  of  the  mechanist,  the  nearest 
approach  to  an  organized  living  animal  is  undoubtedly 
a  Locomotive  Engine. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  this  analogy, 
when  we  see  the  iron  limbs  of  the  machine  gatheriii"' 
their  strength,  and  hear  the  suppressed  heaving  of 
its  breath — the  huge  pulses  of  its  heart — beating 
quicker  and  quicker,  until  the  load  hooked  to  it — a 
burden  for  a  ship — is  borne  far  out  of  sight  with  the 
velocity  of  the  viind *.  On  a  closer  examination,  this 
analogy  which  it  presents  of  animal  to  mechanical 
life,  becomes  yet  more  apparent. 

The  spark  of  life  giving  to  the  animal  its  active 
being,  and  extinguishing  it  in  death,  has  its  parallel 
in  the  principle  of  the  mechanical  life  of  the  ma- 
chine,— the  fire  lighted  in  its  furnace.  As  the  one 
must  be  fed,  and  from  its  food  renews  continually  its 
living  energy,  so  must  the  other.  The  only  difference 
is  in  the  diet, — the  animal  is  carnivorous  or  grami- 
nivorous,— the  machine  is  carbonivorous  ;  the  one 
lives  on  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  earth  in  a 
recent,  the  other  in  a  fossil  state.  Thus  fed  continu- 
ally, the  life  once  given  to  the  animal  continues  until 
its  joints,  and  sinews,  and  nerves  ;  its  organs  of  di- 
gestion, deposition,  and  absorption,  are  accidentally 
deranged,  or  by  continual  use  worn  out.  And  so  of 
the  machine  :  the  fire  once  lighted,  and  the  fuel 
whence  the  principle  of  its  active  being  renovates  itself 
being  supplied,  it  continues  its  state  of  mechanical 
activity  until  some  pipe  is  accidentally  burst,  or  some 
wheel  or  joint  broken,  or  until,  by  wear  and  tear,  the 
sides  of  it  furnace,  or  boiler,  or  thi  joints  and  thews 
of  the  engine,  are  disabled  from  performing  their 
respective  functions. 

■The  food  of  the  animal  is  elaborated  in  its  stomach 
into  the  chyle,  which  contains  the  principle  of  its 
nourishment,  and  a  residuum ;  whence,  as  it  passes 
through  the  intestines,  the  chyle  is  separated  and 
absorbed  into  the  lacteals,  and  thence  poured  into 
the  blood,  and  conveyed  through  the  infinite  ramifi- 
cations of  the  arterial  system,  until  the  living 
principle  and  the  nutritive  principle  are  eventually, 
by  some  inscrutable  means,  assimilated  from  it  into 
the  life  and  organization. 

And  so  the  fuel  of  the  machine  separates  itself  in 
the  furnace  (its  stomach),  into  the  heated  air  (the 
chyle  of  the  machine),  and  a  residuum  (of  cinders) ; 
and  the  heat  (the  living  principle),  passing  with  the 
air  through  a  system  of  pipes  (its  arterial  system), 
is  absorbed  into  the  water  of  the  boiler,  and  made 
immediately  to  operate  as  living  power,  through  the 
medium  of  the  steam- cylinder  and  piston  (the  great 
muscular  organ  of  the  machine),  whence,  by  the 
crank-rod  (the  great  sinew),  it  reaches  the  wheels 
(the  organs  of  locomotion — the  legs),  or  is  carried 
off  by  the  eccentric  to  manipulate  the  slide-valves, 
and  minister  to  the  vital  action  of  the  machine; 
having  in  both  these  respects  its  parallel,  in  the 
distribution  of  the  living  powers  of  the  animal  to 
its  organs  of  voluntary  and  involuntary  motion. 

There  is  here,  too,  another  parallel.  The  heated 
air  of  the  furnace  is  carried  through  the  water  of  the 
boiler  to  which  it  is  to  give  off  its  heat,  but  not  in  au 
undivided  channel;  it  is  made  to  pass  through  it  not 
by  one  great  tube,  but  by  a  great  number  of  small 
tubes;  because,  that  by  thus  dividing  it,  the  same 
quantity  of  air  is  brought  in  contact  with  a  much 

•  This  is  no  figure  of  speecli :  it  li;.s  been  calciihited  by  Smeaton, 
that  a  wind  such  as  would  be  calleil  a  liigli  wmcl,  does  not  tiavel  at 
the  rate  ot  more  than  30  or  3i  miles  an  hour,  and  a  sform  or  tempest 
at  not  more  than  50  mile* 
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greater  surface  of  the  metal,  and  of  the  water  which 
surrounds  it,  than  it  could  if  it  were  not  divided, 
and  thus  a  much  more  complete  absorption  of  its 
heat  is  obtained.  Now,  precisely  analogous  to  this 
contrivance  is  that  of  the  distribution  of  the  vital 
principle  in  the  animal.  When  arrived  at  the  organ 
where  it  is  to  be  given  off,  the  artery  which  conveys 
it  branches  into  a  thousand  capillary  channels,  thus 
bearing  its  appropriate  nutrition  to  every  separate 
part,  and  at  the  .same  time  infinitely  extending  the 
surface  of  absorption.  The  same,  too,  is  true  of  the 
veins  and  lymphatics ;  and  in  the  lungs,  where  the 
venous  blood  is  to  be  brought  in  contact  with  an 
extended  surface  of  air,  the  air  is  admitted,  not  into 
one  large  cavity,  which  at  each  inspiration  is  encircled 
by  blood,  but  into  millions  of  minute  cavities,  en- 
closed each  by  a  slender  membranous  film,  round 
which  the  blood  rushes,  and  which  is  pervious  to 
that  oxygenating  principle  whose  function  is  to 
convert  it  from  venous  to  arterial  blood, — these 
minute  cavities  having  in  their  aggregate  a  far  greater 
surface  of  absorption  than  a  single  cavity  of  the  same 
capacity  would  have. 

Here,  however,  the  parallel  ceases,  and  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  mechanism  of  Nature  to  its  uses,  leaves 
art,  as  ever,  far  in  the  distance. 

The  organs  of  the  animal  elaborate  from  its  food 
as  well  the  principle  which  ministers  to  its  living 
energy,  as  another  which  continually  passes  into  the 
solid  state,  and  renovates  the  machine  itself,  supply- 
ing the  place  of  those  other  portions  of  the  organic 
substance  of  it,  which  are  as  continually  taken  up 
and  thrown  out  of  the  system  by  the  lymphatics. 
That  the  parallel  should  in  this  respect  be  complete, 
between  the  engine  and  the  living  animal,  as  each 
working  part  of  the  former  wore  away,  either  by  the 
ordinary  action  of  the  machine,  or  by  any  unaccus- 
tomed cause,  so  solid  matter,  the  same  with  that  of 
which  that  part  is  composed,  whatever  it  may  be, 
whether  wood,  or  iron,  or  brass,  or  steel,  or  even  a 
leather  thong,  or  a  string,  or  the  oil  which  lubricates 
a  joint,  should  by  a  thousand  minute  clianncls  be 
ministered,  precisely  in  the  quantity  in  which  it  is 
required,  to  keep  up  the  existing  form  and  use  of 
that  part.  Or  rather,  thus  connected  with  every 
single  part  of  the  solid  organization  of  the  machine, 
there  should  be  two  systems  of  vessels  continually 
in  a  state  of  activity, — the  one  in  carrying  awaj'^  the 
solid  substance  of  that  part,  and  the  other  in  supply- 
ing it ;  this  system  of  absorption  and  deposition 
being  so  accurately  balanced  as  to  preserve  the  organ 
itself  under  all  circumstances  the  same. 

It  is  the  absence  of  this  principle  of  renovation  in 
the  machine  which  is  the  great  and  irremediable  fault 
in  it.  It  is  for  this  reason,  that  although  it  is  put  on 
a  smooth,  hard,  iron  road,  supported  on  springs,  and 
made  with  every  precaution  against  the  wear  and 
tear  of  its  machinery ;  its  parts  are  becoming  con- 
tinually so  altered  in  their  forms,  its  heated  surfaces 
so  worn,  its  joints  so  loosened,  its  material  so 
warped  and  strained,  that  it  constantly  requires  to  be 
replaced  under  the  hands  of  the  workman,  and  so 
frequent  and  so  extensive  are  the  repairs  to  which  it 
is  subjected,  that  retaining  the  same  name,  it  be- 
comes from  time  to  time,  in  point  of  fact,  a  new 
machine,  and  is  reconstructed  *. 

•  From  an  average  taken  in  respect  to  twenty-three  machines,  on 
the  Darlington  and  Stockton  railway,  it  appears  that  out  of  127 
days,  each  machine  was  66  days  under  repair,  working  only  61  days, 
Besides  this  sacrifice  of  time,  the  repairs  are  made  at  an  enormous 
expense  of  labour  and  materials.  Belweea  the  30ih  of  June,  1833. 
and  the  31st  of  December,  1834,  tliere  were  paid  on  the  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  railroad,  for  materials  used  in  repairing  the  engines, 
£3735  3s.  Id.;  lor  labour,  £5014  8s.  7.i. ;  and  from  that  time  10 
June  30,  1834,  for  materials  £4140  19s.  iid..  for  labour  £5432  8s.  8J. 
;. -See  De  Pambour.  Traiti  de$  Machines  Locomotives,  p.  368, 


All  this  process  of  reconstruction,  which  interrupt.^ 
the  functions  of  the  machine,  goes  on  in  the  full 
exercise  of  the  living  energies  of  the  animal. 

The  locomotive  organization  of  the  one  is  not  only 
thus  infinitely  inferior  to  that  of  the  other  in  the 
quality  of  permanence  in  the  exercise  of  its  func- 
tions, but  yet  further  in  their  adaptation  to  the 
varying  circumstances  of  locomotion.  The  path 
of  the  machine  must  at  an  enormous  expense  of 
labour  be  made  straight,  smooth,  and  very  nearly 
horizontal.  There  is  no  provision  included  in  it 
adapted  to  that  broken  and  irregular  path  which 
the  natural  surface  of  the  earth  presents,  or  to  any 
considerable  ascent.  The  locomotive  powers  of  the 
animal,  on  the  contrary,  suit  themselves  to  all  the 
varying  circumstances  of  his  condition  ;  he  steps 
firmly  on  the  most  uneven  ground.  According  as 
he  is  to  range  for  his  prey  over  a  wide-extended 
hunting-ground,  or  to  live  a  life  of  quiet  pasturage, 
his  organization  is  adapted  to  speed  or  to  repose.  If 
his  dwelling-place  is  to  be  the  recesses  of  the  forest, 
the  suppleness  of  his  limbs,  and  the  irnperviousness 
of  his  skin,  fit  him  to  make  his  way  through  its  deep 
thickets,  or  he  has  strength  to  break  down  the  trees 
which  obstruct  his  way,  and  trample  the  underwood 
beneath  his  feet ;  or  is  his  food  to  be  sought  among 
the  branches  of  a  tree,  he  can  ascend  its  perpendi- 
cular sides,  walk  suspended  beneath  its  branches,  or 
readily  spring  from  branch  to  branch,  or  from  tree 
to  tree. 

But  after  all,  the  greatest  contrast  is  in  this, 
that  the  machine  and  the  man  who  controls  it, — the 
engineer, — must  be  taken  together;  or  allowing  all 
the  imperfect  analogies  which  have  been  described  to 
obtain,  they  will  only  in  their  aggregate  constitute  a 
resemblance  to  the  animal — run  mad.  Take  away 
the  engineer  from  the  machine,  and  it  will  roll  on 
until  it  dashes  itself  to  pieces,  or  beats  to  atoms  some- 
thing which  opposes  itself  to  its  fury,  or  until  its 
mechanical  life  dies  by  exhaustion  of  coals  ;  but  it 
will  answer  none  of  the  useful  purposes  for  which 
it  was  constructed,  and  will  be  unable  to  perpe- 
tuate its  own  living  power.  Not  so  the  living  ani- 
mal, it  lives  on,  ministering  continually  to  its  own 
living  power,  and  deporting  itself  instinctively  with  a 
discretion  suited  to  the  allotted  sphere  and  purposes 
of  its  existence. 

Now,  to  constitute  anything  like  a  proximate  ana- 
logy to  this,  the  engine  and  engineer  must  be  taken 
together  and  necessarily  constituted  parts  of  one 
machine. 


As  I  walked  with  my  host  to  the  scene  of  action,  he  eii- 
(leavouieil  to  dissuade  me  from  prosecuting  my  journey 
into  Alentejo,  a  district  never  very  safe  for  travellers,  but 
at  that  time  peculiarly  daiisrerous,  from  the  great  political 
exciteir.ent  which  prevailed.  He  told  me  of  an  alarming 
inci  Ion  that  had  once  befallen  him  in  travelling  through 
a  w.id  and  uncultivated  part  of  that  province.  He  put  up 
one  evenin"  at  a  lonely  inn,  where  he  found  the  kitchen 
table  surrounded  by  a  pany  of  ill-looking  men,  whom  he 
soon  recognised  to  be  confederated  robbers,  by  their  appear- 
ance and  manner,  by  the  general  style  of  their  conver- 
sation, and  still  more  by  the  peculiar  connexion  which 
seemed  to  exist  between  them  and  the  master  of  the  house. 
Shortlyaftervvards  a  gentleman  stopped  at  the  inn,  accom- 
panied by  his  servant,  and  mounted  on  a  fine  horse,  whose 
handsome  accoutrements  bespoke  the  rank  of  his  owner. 
In  the  course  of  the  evening,  my  informant  observed  his 
host  take  up  a  pair  of  pistols  belonging  to  the  stranger, 
and  extract  the  bullets.  Confirmed  in  his  worst  suspicions, 
he  cautiously  left  the  room,  and  lost  no  time  in  efTecting 
his  escape :  and  he  assured  me,  that  he  had  afterwards 
reason  to  believe,  that  both  the  gentleman  and  his  servant 
perished  in  that  den  of  villains. 

[ru/lugu;  and  Galliciu.} 
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OF  THE  PRESENT  POSITION  OF  MAN. 
With  reo'ard  to  the  means  by  which  Man  has 
acquired  and  maintained  his  ascendency,  it  may  be 
observed  that  thescT  means  are  quite  pecuhar;  and 
far  from  being  such,  as  at  first,  perhaps,  we  might 
deem  conducive  to  such  an  object:  though  when 
once  known  and  understood,  the  beautiful  design 
and  harmony  they  evince,  immediately  become 
apparent. 

The  supremacy  of  man  has  not  been  the  result  of 
his  own  personal  strength ;  nor  is  it  so  upheld.  On 
the  contrary,  many  animals  are  larger  and  more 
powerful  than  he  is :  while  few  of  his  size  are  natu- 
rally so  incapable  of  self-defence;  or  during  so  long 
a  period  suffer  from  the  dependent  helplessness 
of  infancy,  and  of  old  age.  Neither  is  his  frame 
superior  iu  external  adaptation  to  climate :  for  while 
nature  has  furnished  other  animals  with  clothing 
appropriate  to  the  temperature  in  which  they  live, 
Man  has  been  brought  into  being  absolutely  naked ; 
and,  moreover,  remains  so,  in  every  climate  he  inhabits, 
from  the  Equator  to  the  Poles.  Lastly,  the  pre- 
eminence of  Man  has  not  been  owing  to  his  more 
extensive  range  of  diet;  or  to  his  greater  ability  for 
assimilation  :  for  though  Man  may  be  omnivorous  iu 
one  sense  of  the  term,  he  is  not  omnivorous  accord- 
ing to  the  application  of  the  term  to  other  animals  : 
that  is  to  say,  Man  docs  not  eat  indiscriminately  of 
every  kind  of  aliment,  in  the  state  in  which  it  is 
afforded  by  nature;  for  even  in  his  rudest  condition, 
he  adopts  some  process  of  cookery.  How  then  has 
Man  gained  the  high  station  which  he  occupies  ?  The 
answer  is  simply — by  iiis  Reason. 

Man  has  been  created  a  reasonable  being ;  and 
this  endowment  amply  compensates  to  him  for  the 
want  of  the  animal  requisites  of  strength — for  de- 
ficiency of  natural  covering — and  for  his  restricted 
ability  in  assimilating  his  food.  By  his  reason,  he  is 
enabled  to  command  the  strength  of  the  elephant; 
to  choose  from  every  production  of  nature  whatever 
is  adapted  for  his  clothing,  aud  thus  to  array  himself 
according  to  his  pleasure,  or  the  exigencies  of  the 
climate  in  v.hich  he  resides;  to  extract  wholesome 
nourishment  from  the  most  unpromising,  even  from 
the  most  deleterious  articles.  There  was  no  necessity, 
therefore,  why  Man  should  himself  be  as  unwieldy 
as  an  elephant;  or  be  encumbered  with  any  vesture 
tliat  in  some  situatitms  might  be  oppressive;  or  be 
able  to  digest,  without  culinary  preparation,  any 
coarse  and  intractable  substances.  Thus,  mere 
animal  endowments  not  being  requisite,  the  Creator's 
wisdom  has  been  displayed  in  another  manner,  and 
with  a  wider  scope.  In  furtherance  of  His  design. 
He  has  limited  the  bulk  of  the  human  species  to 
that  happy  medium,  combining  strength  with  con- 
venience; and  to  an  organization  delicate  aud  sensi- 
tive in  the  highest  degree,  but  nevertheless  accom- 
dating.  He  has  superadded  a  form  at  once  peculiar, 
appropriate,  and  beautiful ! 

[Pbout's  Bridgewater  Triatise.] 

As  a  man  can  never  be  truly  honest,  unless  he  be  religious, 
80,  on  the  other  hand,  whatever  show  of  religion  a  uian  may 
make,  he  cannot  be  truly  religious  in  God's  judgment,  un- 
less he  is  honest  in  bii  convoriatiou  towardii  hii  neighbour. 
Bishop  Mant. 


Charity,  the  most  beauteous  anrl  lovely  of  the  Christian 

virtues,  is  not  confint.''!  to  Uberjlity  to  the  indi^'cnt,  or  relief 
to  the  distressed.  Thoui^h  we  do  more  than  "  give  all  our 
goods  to  feed  tlie  poor,"  yet  we  may  lie  destitute  of  cliarity. 
Our  hearts  may  still  be  devoid  of  love  to  God,  and  love  to 
man ;  and  then  all  our  faith,  hope,  and  almsgiving  will 
"  profit  us  nothing. " Shepherd. 


MATLOCK  HIGH  TOR,  DERBYSHIRE. 

The  manor  of  Matlock  lies  about  four  miles  north- 
east from  Wirksworth,  in  Derbyshire*.  The  Derby- 
shire vales  are  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  extremely 
beautiful,  but  the  vale  of  Matlock  is  supposed  to 
surpass  them  all  in  the  grandeur  of  its  scenery. 

The  bold  and  romantic  steeps,  skirted  by  a  gorgeous 
covering  of  wood,  and  rising  from  the  margin  of  the  Der- 
went,  wliose  waters  sometimes  glide  majestically  along, 
and  sometimes  How  in  a  rapid  stream  over  ledges  and 
broken  masses  of  stone ;  the  frequent  changes  of  scene 
occasioned  by  the  winding  of  the  dale,  which  at  every  step 
varies  the  prospect  by  introducing  new  objects ;  the  huge 
rocks,  in  some  places  bare  of  vegetation,  in  others  covered 
with  luxuriant  foliage;  here  piled  upon  each  other  m 
immense  masses,  there  displaying  their  enormous  fronts, 
in  one  unbroken  perpendicular  mass;  and  the  sublimity 
and  picturesque  beauty,  exhibited  by  the  manifold  com- 
binations of  the  interesting  forms  congregated  near  this 
enchanting  spot,  can  never  be  adequately  depicted  by  the 
powers  of  language. 

Matlock  includes  under  one  name  the  village  of 
Matlock,  and  Matlock  Bath;  the  village,  which  is  of 
very  ancient  origin,  stands  chiefly  on  the  eastern 
banks  of  the  river,  while  the  Bath,  of  more  recent 
origin,  is  on  the  western  margin.  The  manor  is 
supposed  to  have  belonged  formerly  to  the  Ferrers 
family;  it  was  afterwards  part  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster.  In  1G28  it  was  granted  to  the  corporation 
of  the  city  of  London,  and  managed  by  trustees;  at 
present  the  rights  of  the  manor  are  held  in  trust  by 
three  neighbouring  gentlemen. 

The  village  of  Matlock  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  per- 
sons employed  in  the  lead-mines  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton.  The  houses  are  principally  of 
stone,  and  at  the  entrance  to  the  village  is  a  neat 
stone  bridge;  the  church  stands  on  a  most  romantic 
rock  at  some  little  distance.  On  an  eminence  some- 
what higher  up,  called  Riber  Hill,  are  the  remains  of 
what  is  supposed  to  be  a  Druidical  altar;  they  are 
called  Hirst  Stones. 

Matlock  Bath  is  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
village;  but  until  its  warm  springs  were  brought  into 
notice,  its  situation,  although  beautiful  and  romantic, 
was  only  occupied  by  a  few  miners'  cabins.  These 
celebrated  warm  springs,  which  are  three  in  number, 
are  not  of  a  high  temperature,  the  thermometer  in 
the  bath  not  rising  higher  than  68°.  The  water  is 
much  like  that  of  the  Cliftim  hot  wells,  both  in 
chemical  and  medicinal  properties.  The  first  of 
these  springs  was  discovered  about  the  year  1C9S, 
when  the  old  bath  was  formed  of  wood,  lined  with 
lead,  and  a  few  small  rooms  were  built  adjoining  the 
bath,  forming,  however,  but  a  poor  accommodation 
to  visiters.  Some  years  afterwards,  the  property 
having  changed  hands,  two  large  and  commodious 
buildings  were  erected,  with  stables  and  other  con- 
veniences, and  a  coach-road  formed  along  the  river- 
side from  Cromford.  A  second  spring  was  found  at 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distance,  and  another  bath 
erected;  and  at  a  still  later  period  a  third,  three  or 
four  huadred  yards  to  the  east  of  that  first  discovered, 
and  another  bath  and  lodging-house  built;  this  has, 
since  that  time,  been  turned  into  a  commodious  hotel: 
the  three  buildings  are  called  the  old  bath,  the  new 
bath,  and  the  hotel.  All  the  hot  springs  issue  at  a 
height  of  from  about  fifteen  to  thirty  yards  above  the 
level  of  the  river. 

At  Buxton  baths,  which  are  in  the  same  county,  a 
very  charitable  and  useful  custom  prevails,  which, 
although  it  has  no  direct  connexion  with  the  baths 
at  Matlock,  is  worth  noticing ;   it  is  that  of  collecting 

•  For  an  account  of  the  Cavern  in  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  sea 
Suturday  Magaune,  Vol.  I.,  page  153. 
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the  sum  of  one  shilling  from  each  visiter,  on  his 
arrival,  to  form  a  fund  for  the  poor  who  have  resort 
ti)  the  waters.  In  1.t72  there  was  a  fixed  rate,  ac- 
cording to  the  dignity  of  the  visiter,  and  the  money 
raised  was  divided  equally  between  the  physician  and 
the  poor  bathers. 

AUvay  piovyded  the  day  of  your  coming  thither  bee 
noted,  before  you  enter  into  the  bathes,  an(i  the  day  of  your 
depiirture,  with  the  country  of  your  habitation,  coniHlion, 
or  callui<r,  with  the  infirmityes  or  cause  you  came  for,  in 
tbe  rejiystcr  booke  kept  of  the  warileu  of  the  bath,  or  the 
pbysilion  thai  there  shall  be  appointed,  and  the  benefite 
you  rccey  verl,  payini^  four  jjence  for  tbe  recording ;  and  every 
yeoman,  besides,  12  pence,  every  yentleman  3  shillinges, 
eveiy  esijuior  3s.  4rf.,  every  knight  6s.  8rf.,  every  lord  and 
baron  10s.,  every  vicount  13s.  4f/.,  every  erle  '20s.,  every 
marques  30s.,  evei-y  duke  'il.  lOs.,  every  archbishop  5/., 
every  bishop  40s.,  every  judge  20s.,  every  doctour  and 
serqeant  of  law  e  IDs.,  every  chauncellor  and  utter -barrister 
(is.  8rf.,  every  archdeacon,  prebendary,  and  canon,  ,is.,  every 
minister  12  pence,  every  diiches  40s,  every  marquesses  20s„ 
every  countcs  1 3s.  4ri.,  every  baroncs  1  Os.,  every  lady  fis.  Sd., 
every  gentlewoman  2s.,  and  al  for  the  treasure  of  the  bath. 
To  the  use  of  the  peer,  that  only  for  help  do  come  thither, 
the  one  halfe ;  the  ether  to  the  physition  for  his  residence. 


In  the  midst  of  the  beautiful  scenery  we  have 
already  described,  the  High  Tor,  represented  in  the 
engraving,  is  seen  rearing  its  awful  brow  on  the  left 
banlt  of  the  river  j  the  height  of  this  lofty  rock  is 
upwards  of  3,")0  feet.  The  lower  part  is  covered  with 
small  trees  and  underwood,  but  the  upper  part,  for 
fifty  or  sixty  yards,  is  one  broad  mass  of  naked  per- 
pendicular rock.  The  fragments  that  have  fallen 
from  this  eminence  form  the  bed  of  the  river,  which 
tlows  immediately  below,  over  a  broken  and  disjointed 
bed.  After  sudden  and  heavy  rains,  the  impetuosity 
of  the  current  is  greatly  increased,  and  the  interest 
of  the  scene  proportionably  augmented. 

Immediately  opposite  the  High  Tor  is  a  hill  of  less 
steep  ascent,  but  of  greater  elevation,  called  Masson 
Hilt,  a  pile  of  immense  crags,  it  has  received  the 
name  of  the  Heights  of  Abram,  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  celebrated  place  of  that  name,  near  Quebec : 
from  this  spot  the  view  is  very  extensive,  taking  ia 
the  whole  of  the  dale  in  a  bird's-eye  view*. 

*  See  an  interesting  account  of  Eyam,  and  its  Church,  among 
the  Derbyshire  hills,  in  the  Saturduy  Magazine,  Vol.  1.,  p.  129. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CITY  OF  COPENHAGEN. 


Co?ENH\CRX,  the  capital  of  the  kii'.gtlom  of  Denmark,  is 
a  well-built  citv,  situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Zaaland, 
which  is  the  largest  of  the  cluster  of  islands  that  stretch 
across  the  mouth  of  the  Baltic,  and  leave  only  three  narrow 
passages  (those  of  the  Sound,  the  Great  Belt,  and  the 
Little  Belt,)  by  which  ships  can  enter  into  it  from  the  North 
Sea.  In  the  language  of  the  country  this  metropolis  is 
called  Kiobenhaiii,—a  contracted  form  of  a  compound 
which  literally  signifies  Merchants'  Haven,  or  Harbour; 
and  this  appellation  it  obtained  at  an  early  period,  from 
being  resorted  to  by  persons  engaged  in  commerce.  It  is 
a  regularly-fortified  city,  being  protected  on  the  land-side 
by  a  connected  chaii)  of  bastions,  and  a  broad  deep  ditch, 
while  towards  the  sea  it  possesses  powerful  defences,  of 
which  not  the  least  formidable  are  those  celebrated  under 
the  name  of  the  Crown  Batteries. 

ITS   EARLY   HISTORY. 

The  origin  of  this  city  is  similar  to  that  of  many  of  the 
great  commercial  cities  of  northern  Europe.  In  the 
eleventh  century,  it  was  scarcely  more  than  a  fishing- 
station,  and  consisted  of  little  but  a  few  huts.  In  1168, 
however,  the  famous  Bishop  Axel,  or  Absalon,  a  cele- 
brated character  in  the  twelfth  century,  having  obtained  a 
grant  of  the  place  from  the  Danish  sovereign,  fortified  the 
harbour,  and,  ou  a  small  neighbouring  island,  built  a  castle 
which  served  to  defend  it  from  the  attacks  of  the  numerous 
pirates  then  infesting  the  Baltic.  The  advantage  of  these 
measures  was  soon  felt;  Copenhagen  increased  quiclily  in 
population  and  importance;  and  before  the  lapse  of  a 
century,  WHS  surrounded  with  ramparts  and  ditches.  About 
the  vear  1284,  it  was  thought  worthy  to  receive  the  privileges 
of  a' town;  and  at  length,  in  UiS,  became  a  city,  and  the 
residence  of  the  Danish  court. 

Copenhagen  has  frequently  experienced  the  miseries  of 
war.  In  the  year  1523,  Frederick,  Duke  of  Holstein,  sup- 
ported by  a  fleet  of  ships  from  Lubeck,  invested  it,  and, 
after  a  close  siege  of  seven  months,  compelled  the  inhabit- 
ants to  surrender,  and  in  1536  the  city  underwent  a  similar 
fate,  amidst  the  troubles  arising  from  the  disputed  succes- 
sion to  the  crown  of  Denmark.  In  subsequent  times,  the 
constant  jealousy  existing  between  that  country  and  Swe- 
den, frequently  endangered  the  safety  of  this  capital,  and 
exposed  its  people  to  great  injury.  Charles  Gustavus 
blockaded  it  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  after  having 
accomplished  the  bold  and  daring  enterprise  of  marching 
his  whole  array  across  the  Little  Belt  to  the  island  of  Funen, 
and  thence  to  Zealand,  on  the  ice ;  the  Danes  were  forced 
to  conclude  an  inglorious  peace,  which,  however,  the 
Swedish  monarch  chose  soon  to  break.  In  the  war  which 
then  ensued,  the  siege  of  Copenhagen  constitutes  a  promi- 
nent feature;  the  city  was  vigorously  attacked  and  stormed 
by  the  Swedish  troops,  but  all  their  efforts  were  rendered 
unsuccessful,  by  the  bravery  of  the  citizens  and  students. 

In  1700,  during  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Fourth, 
Copenhagen  was  again  besieged  by  a  Swedish  army,  under 
the  renowned  Charles  the  Twelfth,  who  took  up  arms  to 
defend  his  relative,  the  Duke  of  Holstein,  from  the  aggres- 
sion of  the  Danish  monarch.  The  inhabitants,  in  the 
absence  of  their  sovereign,  sent  deputies  to  Charles,  re- 
questing that  lie  would  not  bombard  their  town;  to  this 
request  he  consented  to  accede,  on  the  condition  that  they 
gave  him  instantly  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  brought 
regularly  to  his  camp  all  kinds  of  provisions, — for  which, 
however,  he,  on  his  part,  engaged  to  pay  punctually.  As 
soon  as  Frederick  learned  that  his  capital  was  in  such 
imminent  danger,  he  published  an  edict,  in  which  he 
promised  freedom  to  all  who,  in  any  part  of  his  dominions, 
should  take  up  arms  against  the  Swedes.  Charles,  upon 
learning  this,  informed  the  Danish  monarch  that  he  only 
made  war,  to  oblige  his  majesty  to  make  peace  ;  and  that 
he  must  either  do  justice  to  the  Duke  of  Holstein,  or 
submit  to  have  his  capital  destroyed,  and  his  kingdom  laid 
waste  by  fire  and  sword.  Frederick  chose  the  former 
alternative,  and  quickly  concluded  a  peace.  From  this 
period  Copenhagen  enjoyed  uninterrupted  security,  until 
the  celebrated  attack  under  Lord  Nelson,  in  1801 ;  but  to 
this  event,  which  forms  one  of  the  most  brilliant  triumphs 


recorded  in  the  naval  history  of  Great  Britain,  and  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  incidents  in  the  life  of  the  gallant 
hero  by  whom  it  was  achieved,  we  must  devote  a  larger 
share  of  attention. 

THE  BATTLE  OP  COPENHAGEN. 

During  the  turbulent  times  which  followed  immediately 
upon  the  French  Revolution,  Denmark  remained  tranquil, 
refusing  to  engage  in  the  wars  which  convulsed  the  rest  of 
Europe.  But  when,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  the  power  of  France  seemed  irresistible  on  the 
continent,  the  secret  inclinations  of  the  court  broke  out, 
and  Dcnniatii  united  with  Russia  and  Sweden  in  a  con- 
federacy, the  object  of  which  was  to  make  England  resign 
her  naval  rights.  Such  a  combination,  under  the  influence 
of  France,  would  soon  have  become  formidable  to  England, 
for  the  parties  to  it  possessed  ships  and  men,  and  all  the 
materials  of  a  powerful  opposition  to  her  maritime  supre- 
macy; the  British  cabinet,  therefore,  resolved  at  once  to 
crush  it.  A  fleet  was  accordingly  sent  to  the  Baltic  early 
in  1801,  under  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  with  Nelson  as  his  secoiid 
in  command.  On  its  arrival  oiT  the  Sound,  much  precious 
time  was  wasted  in  futile  attempts  at  negotiation,  and  in 
doubts  as  to  whether  it  would  bo  better  to  force  that  passage 
in  spite  of  the  fortifications  which  lined  its  shores,  or  to 
attempt  an  entry  by  the  Great  Belt.  Nelson  saw  the  evil 
of  this  delay;  "Let  it  be  by  the  Sound,  by  the  Belt,  or  any- 
how," cried  ho,  "only  lose  not  an  hour!" 

At  length,  on  the  30th  of  March,  the  fleet  moved  into  the 
Sound,  Nelson  leading  the  van  :  as  the  ships  passed  along, 
they  kept  the  mid-channel  between  the  hostile  coasts,  all 
cleared  for  action;  but  the  Swedish  batteries  were  silent, 
so  that  they  were  enabled  to  get  out  of  reach  of  the  guns 
on  the  Danish  shore,  and  pass  without  damage.  On  their 
arrival  off  Copenhagen,  the  enemy's  means  of  defence  were 
quickly  reconnoitred,  and  found  to  be  formidal)le  ;  upwards 
of  an  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  were  mounted  upon  the 
Crown  Batteries  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  a  line 
of  twenty-five  two-deckers,  frigates,  and  floating  batteries, 
was  moored  across  its  mouth.  Nelson  offered  bis  services 
for  the  attack  ;  they  were  accepted,  and  Sir  Hyde  Parker 
gave  him  twelve  sail-of'-the-line,  and  all  the  smaller  craft, 
to  conduct  it  with.  The  channel  of  approach  was  little 
known,  and  extiemely  intricate, — a  difficulty  which  the 
Danes  considered  insuperable.  But  Nelson  saw  with  his 
own  eye  the  soundings  made,  and  the  buoys  laid  down, 
boating  it  upon  this  exhausting  service  day  and  night  till 
it  was  elFected.  The  battle  was  fought  on  the  •2nd  of  April. 
It  began  at  five  minutes  after  ten ;  the  first  half  of  the 
squadron  was  engaged  in  about  half  an  hour,  and  by  half- 
past  eleven  the  action  became  general.  The  plan  of  attack 
had  been  complete ;  but  its  execution  was  prevented  by 
several  untoward  accidents.  Three  of  the  ships  grounded; 
and  owing  to  the  fears  of  the  masters  and  pilots,  the 
anchors  were  let  go  nearly  at  the  distance  of  a  cable's 
length  from  the  enemy.  Had  they  proceeded,  thev  would 
have  deepenetl  their  water,  and  the  victory  would  have 
been  decided  in  half  the  time.  Nelson  was  extremely 
agitated  when  he  saw  his  force  thus  materially  weakened ; 
but  every  painful  thought  was  soon  lost  in  the  excitement 
of  action.  Of  all  the  engagements  in  which  he  had  borne 
a  part,  this,  he  said,  was  the  most  terrible.  Three  hours 
had  elapsed,  and  the  enemy's  fire  was  unslackened.  A 
shot  through  the  mainmast  knocked  a  few  splinters  about 
the  admiral,  who  was  pacing  the  quarter-deck.  "It  is 
warm  work,"  he  observed  to  one  of  his  ollicers  with  a  smile, 
"  and  this  day  may  be  the  last  to  any  of  us  at  a  moment. 
But  mark  you !  "  added  he  with  emotion,  stopping  short  at 
the  gangway,  "  I  would  not  be  elsewhere  for  thousands." 
About  this  time,  the  signal-lieutenant  called  out  that  No. 
39  (the  signal  for  discontinuing  the  action,)  was  thrown  out 
by  the  commander-in-chief,  who  was  with  the  rest  of  the 
fleet  four  miles  off.  Nelson  continued  to  walk  the  deck, 
and  appeared  to  take  no  notice  of  it.  The  signal-oflicer 
met  him  at  the  next  turn,  and  asked  if  he  should  repeat  it. 
"  No,"  he  replied,  "acknowledge  it."  Presently  he  called 
after  him,  to  know  if  the  signal  for  close  action  was  still 
hoisted;    and   b«ing  answered  in  the  affirmative,  said, 
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"  Miml  you  keep  it  so."  He  now  walked  the  deck,  moving 
the  stump  of  his  lost  arm  in  a  manner  which  always  denoted 
great  agitation.  "Doctor!'  he  said  to  the  surgeon,  ^'do 
you  know  what's  shown  on  board  the  commander-in-chief? 
No.  39  ! '  The  doctor  asked  what  that  meant.  "Why,  to 
leave  off  action  ! "  Then  shrugging  up  his  shoulders,  he 
repeated  the  words, — "  I^ave  off  action  !  No,  hang  me  if 
I  do !  you  know,  Foley,"  turning  to  the  captain,  "  I  have 
only  one  eye  ;  I  have  a  right  to  be  blind  sometimes.  Hang 
the  signal'!  keep  mine  for  closer  battle  flying ;  that  is  the 
way  I  ans\*cr  such  signals  ; — nail  mine  to  the  mast !  " 

At  length  about  two,  the  greater  part  of  the  Danish  line 
had  ceased  to  fire;  some  of  their  lighter  ships  were  adrift, 
and-many  had  struck.  It  was,  however,  diUicult  to  take 
possession  of  these  last,  because  the  batteries  on  Aniak 
island  protected  them:  and  because  an  irregular  fire  was 
kept  up,  as  the  boats  approached,  from  the  ships  themselves, 
owing  to  the  ignorance  or  inadvertence  of  the  fresh  crews, 
who  were  constantly  coming  on  board  them  from  the  shore. 
This  irritated  Nelson :  he  must  cither,  he  said,  send  on 
shore,  and  stop  these  irregular  proceedings,  or  send  in  fire- 
ships,  and  burn  the  prizes :  "  and  then, "  as  Mr.  Sonthey 
observes,  "with  a  presence  of  mind  peculiar  to  himself, 
and  never  more  si^jnally  displayed  than  now,  he  availed 
himself  of  this  occasion  to  secure  what  he  had  gained,  and 
open  a  negotiation."  He  retired  into  the  stern-gallery,  and 
wrote  thus  to  the  crown  prince: — "Vice-admiral  Lord  Nelson 
has  been  commanded  to  spare  Denmark  when  she  no 
longer  resists.  The  line  of  defence  which  covered  her 
shores  has  struck  to  the  British  flag  ;  but  if  the  firing  is 
continued  on  the  part  of  Denmark,  he  must  set  on  fire  all 
the  prizes  that  he  has  taken  without  having  the  power  of 
saving  the  men  who  have  so  nobly  defended  them.  The 
brave  Danes  are  the  brothers,  and  should  never  be  the 
enemies,  of  the  English. "  A  wafer  was  brought  him  for 
this  letter;  but  he  ordered  wax  and  a  candle,  saying,  "This 
is  no  time  to  appear  hurried  and  informal :"  and  aiTixed  a 
larger  seal  tiian  usual.  During  the  absence  of  the  aide-de- 
camp who  was  sent  with  it,  the  remainder  of  the  enemy's 
line  eastward  was  silenced:  the  Crown  Batteries  continued 
to  fire  tilt  the  Danish  general  Liiidholm,  returned  with  a 
flag  of  Iruce,  when  the  action  closed,  after  four  hours'  con- 
tinuance. His  message  from  the  prince  was  to  inquire 
what  was  the  object  of  Nelson's  note  ?  The  British  admiral 
wrote  in  reply: — "  Lord  Nelson's  object  in  sending  the  flag 
of  truce  was  humanity;  he,  therefore,  consents  that  hosti- 
lities shall  cease,  and  that  the  wounded  Danes  may  be 
taken  on  shore.  And  Lord  Nelson  will  take  his  prisoners 
out  of  the  vessels,  ami  burn  or  carry  off  his  prizes  as  he 
shall  think  fit.  Lord  Nelson,  with  humble  duty  to  his 
royal  highness  the  Prince,  will  consider  this  the  greatest 
victory  he  has  ever  gained,  if  it  may  be  the  cause  of  a 
happy  reconciliation  and  union  between  his  own  most  gra- 
cious sovereign  and  his  majesty  the  King  of  Denmark." 
The  proposal  was  accepted  ;  a  suspension  was  agreed  on  for 
twenty-four  hours ;  and  an  armistice  was  afterwards  con- 
cluded for  fourteen  weeks.  The  death  of  the  Russian 
emperor,  Paul,  intervened,  and  the  northern  confederacy 
was  destroyed, 
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DuRixo  the  earlier  part  of  the  war  which  broke  out 
between  England  and  France,  in  the  year  1803,  Denmark 
adhered  strictly  to  her  system  of  neutrality  ;  but  when  the 
peace  of  Tilsit,  in  1807,  rendered  the  power  of  Buonaparte 
paramount  on  the  Continent,  it  became  evident  to  the 
British  government,  thiit  even  if  she  were  really  unwilling 
to  enlist  in  his  cause,  she  was  no  longer  capable  of  acting 
as  an  independent  state.  It  was  known,  also,  that  France 
was  determined  to  possess  herself  of  the  Danish  navy ; 
and  a  proposition  was  made  by  Great  Britain  to  the  crown 
piiiK-o,  to  enter  at  once  upon  a  defensive  alliance,  or,  as 
a  pledge  of  neutrality,  to  surrender  his  fleet,  which  should 
be  restored  on  a  general  peace.  This  was  rejected  ;  and  it 
tlien  became  necessary  for  England  to  resort  to  force.  A 
fleet  was  sent  up  the  Sound ;  and  an  army  of  25,000  men, 
under  Lord  Cathcart,  having  been  landed  in  Zealand, 
Copenhagen  was  surrounded,  after  an  unsuccessful  resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  tlie  Danes,  on  the  17th  of  August. 
The  demands  of  the  British  government  were  now  repeated, 
but  the  Danii-h  court  persisted  in  its  refusal ;  and  the 
capital  was  bombarded  for  three  days.  On  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember, the  city  capitulated;  the  British  army  took  posses- 
tion  of  the  citadel,  dockyards,  and  batteries  dependoat  ou 


them,  and  Admiral  Gambler  immediately  began  rigging 
and  fitting  out  the  ships  that  filled  the  spacious  basins  in 
which  they  were  laid  up  in  ordinary.  These,  together  with 
the  stores,  timber,  and  every  article  of  naval  equipment 
found  in  the  arsenal  and  storehouses,  wore  carried  oil',  and 
all,  with  the  exception  of  one  line-of-battlu  ship,  which 
grounded  on  the  isle  of  Huen,  and  was  destroyed,  were 
brought  to  England. 

SITUATION    AND    EXTENT. 

Copenhagen  is  built  partly  on  the  coast  of  the  island  of 
Zealand,  and  partly  on  the  northern  cxttcmity  of  the 
small  isle  of  Amak,  or  Amagcr,  which  is  separated  from 
its  larger  neighbour  by  only  a  narrow  channel,  that  consti- 
tutes the  harbour  of  this  metropolis.  It  is  commonly 
regarded  as  consisting  of  three  distinct  parts,  the  Olil  Town, 
the  New  Town,  and  Christianshaven.  Of  these,  the  fwst 
is  the  largest  and  most  populous;  and  it  forms  what  is 
properly  called  the  city.  Its  foundation  is  of  earlier  date 
than  that  of  the  other  divLsions,  and  thus  it  is  distinguished 
by  the  appellation  of  "old;"  but  its  buildings  are  of  more 
modern  erection  than  either  of  them,  having  been  princi- 
pally raised  since  the  destructive  fires  of  1728  and  179-J. 
This  quarter,  together  with  the  new  town,  is  a!!  of  the  city 
that  stands  on  Zealand  ;  and  its  communication  with  the 
remaining  portion,  is  kept  up  by  means  of  two  bridges,  that 
stretch  across  the  harbour  to  Amak,  on  which  Clnistians- 
haven  is  placed.  This  little  island  has  been  called  the 
kitchen-garden  of  Copenhagen,  because  it  supplies  the 
inhabitants  of  the  capital  with  fruit  and  vegetables, 
together  with  milk,  butter,  and  cheese.  Its  origin  is  curious, 
and  is  thus  described  by  an  old  writer: — "Christian  the 
Second,  otherwise  called  the  Northern  Monster  and  Nero, 
having  married  Isabel,  sister  to  the  emperor,  Charles  the 
Fifth,  wrote  to  the  Archduchess  Margaret,  Duchess  of 
Savoy,  the  queen  his  wife's  aunt,  and  governess  of  the  Low 
Countries,  desiring  her  to  send  him  some  people  out  of 
those  parts  tliat  understood  gardening,  so  that  the  queen, 
his  wife,  might  have  pulse,  and  other  fruits  at  hand,  that 
pleased  her.  The  governess  sent  him  several  families,  to 
whom  he  assigned  Amak  to  be  cultivated  by  them,  in  the 
year  1516.  Their  descendants  at  this  day  are  called 
Hollanders,  and  dwell  within  large  boroughs ;  they  still 
retain  the  Dutch  fashion  :  their  clothes  are  also  singular  to 
themselves,  and  Hfuch  like  those  of  the  North  Holland 
boors." 

Evei-y  succeeding  writer,  by  whom  this  curious  race  of 
people  is  mentioned,  speaks  of  them  in  the  same  terms  ; 
and  their  condition  remains  to  this  day  unchanged.  Tliey 
still  cling  to  the  manners  of  their  forelathcrs,  retaining  all 
those  habits  of  industry  and  cleanliness  that  have  ever 
characterized  the  stock  from  which  they  are  sprung,  and 
keeping  themselves  almost  distinct  from  the  community 
in  which  they  are  thrown.  They  never  intermarry  with  the 
Danes;  and  so  limited  is  their  intercourse  with  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  city,  that  they  are  seldom  to  be  seen  in  any 
part  of  it  but  the  market,  where  they  sell  the  produce  of 
their  labours. 

The  approach  to  Copenhagen  by  land  is  very  beautiful ; 
and  from  a  height  at  a  short  distance,  the  view  of  the  city, 
together  with  the  scenery  around  it,  is  delightful.  The 
appearance  of  this  capital  from  the  water  is  not  less 
striking,  and  is  spoken  of  in  high  terras  of  praise  by  those 
who  have  visited  it.  The  traveller  who  makes  the  voyage 
from  England  or  France,  or  any  country  not  bordering  on 
the  Baltic,  has,  towards  the  close  of  his  journey,  to  pass 
through  the  Sound,  which  is  the  only  frequented  entrance 
to  that  sea;  and  the  little  channel  bearing  that  name,  has, 
besides  the  attraction  which  it  derives  from  its  political 
importance,  much  to  impress  his  imagination,  in  the  grand 
and  interesting  objects  both  of  nature  and  of  art,  with 
which  it  abounds. 

THE  SOUND. 
This,  as  wo  have  before  remarked,  is  one  of  the  three 
channels  into  which  the  mouth  of  the  Baltic  is  broken, 
by  the  islands  of  Zealand  and  Funen,  and  by  which 
ships  can  enter  that  sea  from  the  Great  Northern  Ocean. 
"This  passage,"  says  Dr.  Southev,  "  which  Denmark  had 
long  considered  as  the  key  of  the  Baltic,  is,  in  its  nar- 
rowest part,  about  three  miles  wide,  and  here  the  city  ot 
Elsineur  is  situated;  except  Copenhagen,  the  most  flou- 
rishing of  the  Danish  towns.  Every  vesse  which  passes, 
lowers  her  top-gallant  sails,  and  pays  toll  at  Elsineur; 
a  toU  which  i»  believed  to  have  had  its  origin  m  the 
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consen*  of  the  traders  to  that  sea,  Denmark  taking  upon 
itself  the  charge  of  constructing  Hglithouses,  and  erecting 
signals,  to  mark  the  shoals  and  rocks  from  the  Catlegat 
to  the  Baltic  ;  and  they,  on  their  part,  agreeing   that  all 
ships  should  pass   this  way,  in   order  that  all  might  pay 
their  shares  :  none  from  that  time  using  the  passage  of  the 
Belt;  because  it  was  not  fitting  that  they  who  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  the  beacons  in  dark  and  stormy  weather,  should 
evade  contributing  to  them  in  fair  seasons  and  Summer 
nights.     Adjoining  Elsineur,  and  at  the  edge  of  a  penin- 
sular promontory,  upon  the    nearest   point   of  laud  to  the 
Swedish  coast,  stands  Croncnburg  Castle,  built  after  Tycho 
Brahe's  design  ;  a  magnificent  pile  ;  at  once  a  palace,  and 
fortress,  and  state-prison,  with  its  spires  and  towers,  and 
battlements  and  batteries.     On  the  left  of  the  strait  is  the 
old  Swedish  city  of  Helsinburg ;  at  the  foot  and  on  the 
side  of  a  hill.     To  the  north  of  Helsinburg,  the  shores  are 
steep  and  rocky ;  they  lower  to  the  south  ;  and  the  distant 
spires  of  Landscrona,  Lund,  and  Malmoe,  are  seen  in  the 
flat  country.     The  Danish  shores  consist  partly  of  ridges 
of  sand:  but  more  frequently  their  slopes  are  covered  with 
rich  wood,  and  villages,  and  villas,  denoting  the  vicinity  of 
a  great  capital.     The  isles  of  Huen,  Saltholm,  and  Amak, 
appear  in  the  widening  channel;    and  at  the  distance  of 
twenty  miles  from   Elsineur,  stands  Copenhagen   in   full 
view;    the  best-built  city  of  the  North,  and  one  of  the 
finest  capitals  of  Europe  ;  visible  with  its  stately  spires  far 
off.     Amid  these  magnificent  objects,  there  are  some  which 
possess  a  peculiar  interest,  for  the  recollections  which  they 
call  forth.     The  isle  of  lluen,  a  lovely  domain,  about  six 
miles  in  circumference,  had  been   the  munificent  gift  of 
Frederic  the  Second  to  Tyclio  Brahe.     Here  most  of  his 
discoveries  were  made,  and  here  the  ruins  are  to  be  seen  of 
his  observatory,  and  of  the  mansion  where  he  was  visited 
by  princes;  and  where,  with  a  princely  spirit,  he  received 
and  entertained  all  comers  from  all   parts,   and  promoted 
science  by  his  liberality,  as  well  as  by  his  labours.     Elsi- 
neur is  a  name  familiar  to  English  ears,  being  inseparably 
associated  with  Hamlet,  and  one  of  the  noblest  works  of 
human  genius.     Cronenburg  had  been  the  scene  of  deeper 
tragedy  ;  here  Queen  Matilda*  was  confined,  the  victim  of 
a  foul  and  murderous  court-intrigue.     Here,  amid  heart- 
breaking  griefs,   she   found    consolation    in    nursing   her 
infant.     Here  she  took  her  everlasting  leave  of  that  infant, 
when,  by  the  interference  of  England,  her  own  deliverance 
was   obtained ;    and   as  the   ship  bore  her   away   from    a 
country  where  the  venial  indiscretions  of  youth   and  un- 
suspicious gaiety  had  been  so  cruelly  punished,  upon  these 
towers  she  fixed  her  eyes,  and  stood  upon  the  deck,  obsti- 
nately gazing  towards  thera,  till  the  last  speck  had  dis- 
appeared." 

IIARBOUn,    ETC. 

In  the  advantages  of  its  position  as  a  port  and  a  place  of 
commerce,  Copenhagen  is  scarcely  surpassed  by  any  city 
on  the  globe ;  it  affords  a  secure  shelter  to  ships,  and 
seems  as  it  were  meant  to  maintain  the  communication 
between  the  countries  washed  by  the  Baltic  and  the  other 
parts  of  Europe.  "Its  situation  for  trade"  says  Lord 
Molesworth,  who  was  ambassador  from  our  King  William 
the  Third  to  the  court  of  Denmark,  and  who  wrote  an 
account  of  that  kingdom,  as  it  was  in  the  year  1692,  "is 
one  of  the  best  in  the  world,  because  of  the  excellency  of 
its  port;  so  that  without  doubt,  were  Copenhagen  a  free 
city,  it  would  be  the  mart  and  staple  of  all  the  traffic  of  the 
Baltic.  This  port  is  enclosed  by  the  bulwarks  of  the  town, 
the  entrance  into  it  being  so  narrow  that  but  one  ship  can 
pass  at  a  time ;  which  entrance  is  every  night  shut  up  with 
a  strong  boom  ;  the  citadel  on  one  side,  and  a  good  block- 
house well  furnished  with  cannon  on  the  other,  command 
the  mouth  of  it.  Within  this  haven  rides  the  Navy  Royal, 
every  ship  having  its  place  assigned  to  it;  a  wooden 
gallery  ranges  round  the  whole  enclosure  where  the  fleet 
lies,  laid  over  the  water  in  such  manner,  that  all  the  ships 
maybe  viewed  near  at  hand,  as  easily  and  commodionsly  as 
if  they  lay  on  dry  land.  This  harbour  is  capacious  enough 
to  hold  five  hundred  sail,  wdiere  neither  wind  nor  enemies 
can  do  them  the  least  mischief.  The  road  without  is  very 
good  and  safe ;  being  fenced  from  the  sea  by  a  large  sand- 
bank, on  the  points  of  which  float  always  a  couple  of  buovs 
to  direct  all  ships  that  come  in  or  go  out.  Here  are  no 
tides  to  fear;  but  always  a  sufficient  depth  of  water:  some- 
times, indeed,  according  as  the  winds  blow  in  or  out  of  the 

•  The  sister  of  our  George  the  Third. 


Baltic,  there  sets  a  current;  but  'tis  not  frequent  nor 
dangerous.  To  conclude,  this  port  may  justly  be  reckoned 
one  of  the  best  in  the  whole  world." 

This  description  is  equally  applicable  in  all  its  leading 
features  at  the  present  day.  Yet  notwithstanding  these 
natural  advantages,  Copenhagen  can  hardly  be  said  to 
occupy  a  very  high  position  in  the  commercial  world  ;  and 
its  harbour  does  not  present  the  bustling  appearance  of  a 
first-rate  seaport.  It  is  the  principal  station  for  the  navy 
of  Denmark  ;  but  that  is  not  now  so  considerable  as  it  was 
formerly.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1801  it  consisted  of 
twenty-two  ships  of  tlie  line,  fit  for  service,  and  seven  which 
were  dismasted ;  of  fifteen  frigates,  four  brigs,  thirteen 
gun-boats,  and  three  praams,  besides  several  vessels  on  the 
stocks.  This  force  was  greatly  reduced,  or  rather  almost 
entirely  annihilated,  first  by  Lord  Nelson's  victory  in  1801, 
and  afterwards  by  the  seizure  of  the  fleet  at  Copenhagen 
in  1807;  and  from  these  losses  Denmark  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  recover.  The  building'  and  refitting  of  the  ships  is 
intrusted  to  a  particular  board  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
to  whose  examination  all  plans  and  models  are  submitted. 
Tiie  greater  part  of  the  oak  employed  in  the  naval  arsenals 
is  procured  from  Prussia ;  for  though  Holstein  produces 
oaks,  they  are  few  in  number,  and  are  reserved  for  cases  of 
emergency.  Norway  furnishes  the  iron-work;  pitch  and 
tar  are  procured  from  Sweden,  while  llax,  hemp,  and 
masts,  are  obtained  from  Russia.  The  Danes  have  manu- 
factories of  their  own  for  cordage  and  sails ;  but  these 
scarcely  yield  sufficient  for  the  use  of  the  fleet. 

The  seamen  belonging  to  the  navy  of  Denmark  are  all 
registered:  their  number  is  nearly  15,000,  and  they  are 
divided  into  two  classes.  The  first  consists  of  those  who 
are  not  engaged  in  immediate  service,  and  are  allowed  to 
enter  in  merchant-ships  trading  to  any  part  of  the  world ; 
each  receives  two  rix-dollars  annually  from  the  crown,  and 
is  liable  to  be  recalled  in  case  of  war.  Tlio  second  com- 
prises the  fixed  sailors,  who  are  constantly  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  king,  and  whose  number,  under  the  present 
peace-establishment,  amounts  to  4000;  they  are  divided 
into  forty  companies,  and  are  stationed  at  Copenhagen  for 
the  ordinary  service  of  the  navy  and  dock-yards.  When 
not  at  sea,  they  receive  each  two  rix-dollars  per  month, 
besides  being  accommodated  with  a  residence,  clothing, 
and  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life;  when  they  sail,  their 
pay  is  augmented  to  five  rix-dollars  per  month. 

STREETS    AND    SQUARES. 

The  public  thoroughfares  of  Copenhagen  are  fine,  and  in 
this  respect  the  Danish  capital  is  superior  to  many  cities  of 
a  larger  class.  The  streets  are  in  general  broad  and  hand- 
some ;  they  are  also  well  paved,  and  furnished  with  a  foot- 
way on  either  side.  Some  of  them  are  intersected  with 
canals,  which  afford  great  facilities  for  the  conveyance  of 
goods  ;  and  all  are  characterized  by  an  air  of  neatness  and 
cleanliness.  A  British  traveller,  Mr.  Macdonald,  mentions 
a  peculiarity  in  the  arrangement  of  the  masses  of  buildings, 
which  would  seem  to  be  attended  with  considerable  advan- 
tage. He  says,  that  instead  of  the  usual  right  angles 
presented  by  the  corners  of  the  houses  at  the  extremities 
or  divisions  of  the  streets,  the  builders  of  Copenhagen 
have  substituted  terminations  of  a  semi-octangular  shape. 
The  advantages  thus  secured  are  various :  carriages  and 
horses  cannot  so  frequently  run  foul  of  one  another,  or 
knock  down  foot-passengers,  at  the  turnings  of  the  streets, 
while  the  open  spaces  which  are  gained  promote  the  free 
circulation  of  air,  and  contribute  to  the  beauty  of  the  city. 
The  finest  street  is  that  known  by  the  name  of  Amalie 
Gade;  it  is  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  runs  nearly  in  a 
straight  line.  The  Oster  Gade,  or  East  Street,  which  is 
sometimes  called  the  Bond  Street  of  Copenhagen,  is  also 
a  good  thoroughfare;  but  though  its  length  is  considerable 
its  breadth  varies  much. 

This  capital  possesses  several  large  open  squares,  some 
of  which  would  be  considered  as  ornaments  to  any  city  in 
the  world.  The  "  King's  New  Market"  is  a  spacious  area 
situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  surrounded 
with  many  fine  houses.  On  one  side  of  it  is  the  palace  of 
Chaiiottenbuig,  which  contains  the  Royal  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts ;  and  its  centre  is  adorned  with  an  equestrian  statue 
of  Christian  the  Filth,  which  is  said  to  be  void  of  taste  and 
symmetry,  and  remarkable  only  for  its  size.  It  was  exe- 
cuted in  the  year  1688  by  a  French  artist.  The  new  town 
possesses  the  place  of  Amalienburg,  which  is  a  large  open 
space,  of  an  octagonal  form,  and  containing  four  beautiful 
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palaoes  of  uniform  size  and  design.  On  one  of  its  sides 
stands  an  equestrian  statue  of  Frederic  the  Fifth,  which  is 
said  to  possess  considerable  merit;  it  weighs  J5,000lbs., 
and  was  erected  in  the  year  17C 7,  according  to  an  inscription 
on  the  pedestal,  at  the  expense  of  the  Danish  East  India 
Company.  One  of  the  palaces  which  form  the  sides  of  this 
spacious  area,  bears  the  name  of  Amalienburjr,  and  is  that 
which  became  the  residence  of  the  royal  family,  when 
the  great  palace  of  Chiistianburg  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1794.  Another  has  been  converted  into  a  naval  academy, 
which  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  institution  ;  Lord  Nelson 
visited  it  in  1801,  after  the  great  battle  of  Copenhagen, 
and  left  behind  some  of  the  medals  which  had  been  struck 
in  commemoration  of  the  victory  of  the  Nile.  The  re- 
maining two  are  usually  occupied  by  different  members  of 
the  royal  family. 

HOUSES,    ETC. 

Much  of  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  Copenhagen  is  owing 
to  the  uniformity  of  its  architecture,  and  the  regular  style 
of  its  buildings,  which  harmonize  well  one  with  another, 
all  seeming  to  have  been  designed  in  reference  to  some 
general  plan.  This,  however,  is  an  advantage  which  has 
been  reaped  from  the  repeated  infliction  of  severe  calamity, 
and  which  must  be  traced  to  the  same  cause  that  has  so 
often  contributed,  though  not  in  an  equal  degree,  to  the 
improvement  of  other  cities; — we  mean  the  destruction 
occasioned  by  lire.  In  the  year  1728,  a  conflagration  which 
raged  for  eight-and-forty  hours  swept  away  the  most  elegant 
part  of  tlie  city ;  and  sixty-seven  streets,  containing  up- 
wards of  sixteen  hundred  dwelling-houses,  four  churches, 
the  university,  and  various  other  public  buildings,  were 
then  consumed. 

In  1794,  the  gorgeous  palace  of  Christianburg,  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  in  Europe,  became  a  prey  to  the 
flames ;  and  soon  afterwards,  nine  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  liouses,  together  with  the  church  of  Saint  Nicholas, 
niet  a  similar  fate.  Much  injury  was  also  inflicted  by  the 
British  guns  during  the  attack  of  1807;  three  hundred 
and  five  houses,  with  the  cathedral,  were  destroyed  by 
the  bombardment,  and  a  much  larger  number  were  seri- 
ously damaged.  Fortunately,  all  these  calamities  served 
but  to  stimulate  the  zeal  and  activity  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  wisely  profited  by  the  opportunities  afforded  them,  and 
imparted  to  their  city  that  air  of  regularity  which  now  dis- 
tinguishes it  in  so  eminent  a  degree. 

The  houses  are  chiefly  built  of  brick,  which  is  sometimes 
covered  with  plaster  in  imitation  of  stone;   some  of  the 


finer  edifices  consist  of  more  costly  materials— of  German 
freestone,  or  of  Norwegian  marble.  They  are,  in  general, 
spacious,  having  three  or  four  complete  stories,  besides 
cellars  and  attics;  and  the  continental  practice  of  different 
families  occupying  the  separate  floors,  frequently  prevails. 
The  shops  are,  as  usual,  confined  to  the  ground-storv ;  but 
they  are  not  places  of  much  resort,  and  their  appearance  is 
anything  but  gay  and  splendid.  The  mansions  of  the 
nobility,  and  of  the  principal  merchants,  are  often  on  a  scale 
of  magnificence,  and  have  their  apartments  decorated  with 
splendour.  There  are  but  few  houses  which  have  existed 
for  two  hundred  years,  and  those  are  objects  of  peculiar 
interest.  In  the  vegetalde-market  there  is  one  of  this  class, 
which  is  remarkable  for  the  singularity  of  its  architecture ; 
it  is  five  stories  in  height,  and  is  decorated  with  an  inscrip- 
tion in  gilt  figures,  denoting  the  year  of  its  erection.  The 
date  is  not  earlier  than  1616;  but  an  existence  reaching 
back  to  that  period  is  quite  sufficient,  in  so  modern-built  a 
city  as  Copenhagen,  to  stamp  the  little  edifice  with  a  cha- 
racter of  venerable  antiquity. 


Thk  established  religion  of  Denmark,  and  therefore  of  Co- 
penhagen, is  the  Lutheran.  Until  the  ninth  century,  the 
Danes,  as  well  as  the  other  Scandinavian  nations,  were 
worshippers  of  Odin,  the  celebrated  conqueror,  legislator, 
and  prophet  of  the  North;  but  about  that  period  Chris- 
tianity was  introduced  among  them  by  St.  Augarius,  bishop 
of  Hamburgh  and  Bremen,  and  was  embraced  by  their 
king.  When  the  Reformation  began  to  agitate  Europe, 
its  principles  speedily  found  their  way  into  this  country, 
and,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  Catholic  clergy 
to  stop  their  progress,  Lutheranism  was  formally  established 
in  1536,  in  the  reign  of  Christian  the  Third.  The  revenues 
of  the  church  were  then  seized  by  the  crown  ;  and  a  part 
only  of  them  was  afterwards  applied  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  clergy,  the  remainder  being  reserved  for  the  use  of  the 
state.  Tlie  government  of  the  present  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishment is  described  as  resembling  the  discipline  of  tlio 
Church  of  England.  Complete  toleration  exists,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  penalties  originally  imposed  on  non-con- 
formists are  now  either  rescinded  or  mitigated. 

It  would  appear  from  the  accounts  of  travellers,  that  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  in  this  city  is  not  so  strict  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  good  character  of  the 
ministers  of  the  church,  and  their  influence  over  the  people. 
"  It  is  true,"   says  Mr.  Rae  Wilson,  "  that  service  is  per- 
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formed  in  p  aces  of  worship ;  but  many  of  the  shops  are 
open,  and  many  trades  are  carried  on,  not  only  after,  hut 
actually  during  the  time  of  divine  service.  I  recollect  per- 
fectly well,  that  returning  from  church,  my  ears  were  as- 
sailed with  the  bud  noise  of  a  blacksmith's  hammer,  which 
might  bo  heard  at  a  considerable  distance,  although  the 
Divine  law  for  our  government  on  this  day  of  rest  lays 
down  expressly,  that  '  no  manner  of  work'  shall  be  done  on 
it.  I  have,  too,  seen  peasants  with  articles  for  sale,  and 
carts  driving  about.  Further,  it  is  rendered  a  day  of  coiii- 
mon  diversions  and  amusements,  where  decency  seems  to  be 
laid  aside.  In  the  afternoon,  the  inhabitants  appear  to 
have  a  regular  '  turn  out,"  and  their  course  is  particularly 
directed  to  Charlottenl'urg,  where  are  tents  fitted  up  in 
the  gardens  that  are  let  out  at  ten  dollars  each ;  and  here 
numerous  parties  regale  themselves,  while  bands  of  music 
are  playing.    A  theatre  is  also  open  on  Sunday  evening." 


CHURCHES. 

The  churches  of  Copenhagen  are  numerous,  but  there 
are  few  of  them  remarkable  either  for  architectural  beauty, 
,or  on  accouni  of  any  interest  which  attaches  to  them. 
The  principal  is  the  Freu  Kirke,  or  Church  of  Our  Lady, 
which  is  a  new  edifice,  built  on  the  site  of  the  cathe- 
dral, destroyed  during  the  bombardment  of  1807.  It  is  a 
heavv  structure,  in  the  Grecian  style  of  architecture,  with 
a  handsome  portico  of  the  Doric  order;  its  length  is  21a 
feet,  and  its  breadth  180.  It  has  a  steeple  in  the  form  of 
a  tower,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  gilt  cross. 

In  our  engraving  in  page  73  the  lofty  church  of  St. 
Saviour,  which  stands  in  the  market-place  in  Christians- 
liaven,  may  be  distinguished.  This  edifice  is  remarkable 
for  its  curious  steeple,  which  has  a  staircase  running 
round  outside  of  it,  in  a  spiral  form,  gradually  lessening 
until  it  reaches  the  top.  Its  ascent  is  very  easy,  and 
the  hsight  of  its  summit  being  nearly  .'JOG  feet,  the  view 
thence  is  said  to  he  delightful,  embracing  the  whole 
of  the  city,  its  palaces,  churches,  docks,  and  arsenals, 
together  with  the  busy  picture  of  the  Sound,  and  the 
scenery  of  the  Swedish  coast.  This  church  possesses  a  fine 
organ,  which  is  highly  decorated  with  carvings,— "  (Hitting 
one  in  mind,"  to  use  the  words  of  a  recent  traveller,  "of 
those  beautiful  pulpits  in  many  of  the  churehes  of  Belgium." 
The  altar  is  also  said  to  be  handsome,  being  composed  of 
Italian  marble  ;  and  the  font  is  chaste  and  elegant.  The 
seats  in  the  gallery  are  divided  off  into  boxes ;  and  this 
makes  the  church  look  '  more  like  a  theatre  than  a  place 
of  worship. " 

Some  time  ago  an  attempt  was  made  in  Copenhagen  to 
build  a  church  on  a  scale  of  excessive  magnificence.  The 
building  was  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Frederick  the 
Fifth,  and  was  intended  to  surpass  every  structure  of  the 
kind  hitherto  seen  in  the  north.  The  dome  was  to  have 
risen  264  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  Corinthian  pillars 
in  front  would  have  been,  judging  from  a  single  specimen, 
nine  feet  in  diameter,  or  about  ninety  feet  in  height, 
pedestal  and  capital  included.  The  walls  inside  and  outside 
were  all  to  have  been  of  polished  Norwegian  marble,  and 
the  whole  edifice  was  to  have  been  finished  in  the  most 
magnificent  style.  Large  sums  of  money  were  expended 
upon  the  work,  but  twenty  years  elapsed  before  the  building 
had  risen  thirty  feet  above  the  ground;  and  a  stop  was 
then  put  to  its  progress.  The  Danes  say  that  the  ground 
was  loose,  and  the  foundation  unable  to  support  the  weight 
of  the  building;  but  others  assert  that  the  undertaking 
was  abandoned  because  money  was  wanting  to  defray  the 
enormous  expense  attendant  upon  it. 


PALACES. 

One  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  city  is  the  new  palace  of 
the  king,  which  has  been  recently  erected  on  the  site  of 
that  consumed  by  fire.  It  was  commenced  by  Christian 
the  Seventh,  and  finis'ned  by  the  present  monarch;  and  is 
altogether  upon  a  scale  of  considerable  magnificence.  Its 
principal  staircase  is  formed  of  the  finest  mahogany,  with 
railings  of  brass;  and  the  great  saloon,  which  measures 
280  feet  in  length  and  24  in  breadth,  is  floored  with  marble. 
A  chapel  is  attached,  which  adjoins  the  main  body  of  the 
edifice  on  the  western  side;  it  is  219  feet  in  length,  and 
100  in  breadth,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  spacious  dome 
covered  with  copper.  Close  to  the  palace  is  the  riding- 
dcIwmI,  which  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Jolin  Barrow,  jun, 


"  I  went  there  one  morning,  and  found  some  officers,  in 
an  undress  military  uniform,  exercising  the  horses.  Some 
of  the  animals  were  as  beautiful  as  any  I  have  ever  seen  ; 
but  the  mode  of  treating  thera  seemed  to  me  to  be  calcu- 
lated, in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  to  ruin  the  temper  of 
any  young  horse.  The  stables  are  contiguous  to  the  riding- 
house,  and  are  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  with  walls  on 
either  side.  There  are  sixty  or  seventy  stalls  in  each, 
which  were  nearly  all  occupied :  those  on  one  side  were  all 
for  carriage-horses,  and  those  on  the  other  kept  for  the 
saddle.  Among  the  former,  I  remarked  eight  of  the  most 
beautiful  cream-colour,  and  eight  iron-gray,  neither  of 
them  surpassed  by  those  of  the  same  colours  belonging  to 
the  King  of  England.  The  saddle-horses  are  led  out  from 
the  stabfes  by  grooms  attired  in  splendid  liveries,  who  walk 
them  round  the  school  once  or  twice,  holding  them  in  tight 
with  their  reins  in  the  left  hand,  and  with  the  right  switch- 
ing thera  repeatedly  with  a  whip.  They  are  then  severally 
mounted  by  one  of  the  officers,  with  his  long  and  sharp- 
rowelled  spurs,  which  he  sticks  into  the  sides  of  the  poor 
animal  in  the  most  unmerciful  manner,  holding  him  in  at 
the  same  time  with  a  sharp  curb.  This  constant  urging 
and  reining-in,  frets  the  horse  to  such  a  degree,  that,  in 
less  than  ten  minutes,  the  sweat  is  actually  running  down 
his  sides.  Another  is  then  brought  in  and  treated  in  the 
same  cruel  manner,  ind  so  they  go  on  until  they  have  all 
had  their  turn.  When  they  are  again  taken  into  the 
stables,  they  are  fastened  in  the  stalls  by  a  strap  on  each 
side  of  the  bit,  and  stand  with  their  tails  to  the  manger. 
I  took  particular  notice  of  some  of  them  after  they  had 
been  ridden,  and  found  their  sides  and  mouths  bleeding 
profusely,  which,  indeed,  I  conjectured  could  not  well  have 
been  otherwise.  They  all  had  fine  long  tails  reaching  to 
the  ground,  and  exceedingly  full." 

Of  the  other  palaces,  the  most  worthy  of  notice  is  the 
Castle  of  Rosenberg,  which  was  originally  a  country-house, 
but  which,  in  consequence  of  the  extension  of  the  city,  now 
stands  within  the  walls.  It  was  founded  by  Christian  the 
Fourth,  in  the  year  1G04,  and  is  said  to  have  been  erected 
after  a  design  of  our  celebrated  countryman,  Inigo  Jones. 
It  srtands  in  the  midst  of  gardens  which  are  shaded  with 
tely  trees,  and  seem  to  have  been  modelled  on  the  same 
plan  as  those  of  the  Tuileries  at  Paris;  they  afford  excellent 
public  walks,  and  used  formerly  to  be  one  of  the  principal 
places  of  fashionable  resort,  but  they  are  now  chiefly  fre- 
quented by  the  lower  classes  of  the  people.  The  archi 
tecture  of  the  edifice  is  of  an  antique  style;  but  the  place 
exhibits  symptoms  of  considerable  decay.  It  is  principally 
remarkable  for  a  grand  hall  or  saloon,  in  which  the  king 
perfijrms  annually  the  ceremony  of  opening  the  courts  of 
law.  This  room  is  142  feet  in  length  and  30  in  breadth, 
but  its  height  is  rather  small ;  its  walls  are  ornamented 
with  ancient  tapestry,  on  which  are  depicted  the  exploits  of 
some  of  the  Danish  monarchs  in  their  wars  with  the 
Swedes.  The  ceiling  is  embellished  with  various  orna- 
ments in  relief,  executed  in  the  time  of  Frederick  the 
Fourth,  and  commemorating  different  incidents  in  his 
reign. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  ceremony  above  alluded  to,  which 
takes  place  on  the  first  Thursday  in  the  month  of  March, 
this  hall  is  carefully  fitted  up.  The  king,  surrounded  by 
liis  principal  officers  of  state,  is  seated  on  his  throne,  before 
which,  upon  flie  floor,  stand  three  lions,  the  size  of  life, 
formed  of  massive  silver,  and  each  weighing  )9G  pounds. 
The  centre  of  the  room  is  occupied  by  two  long  tables, 
covered  with  red  cloth ;  at  these  the  judges  are  seated. 
A  sjiace  beyond  is  railed  off  to  serve  as  an  entrance,  and  a 
second  railing  separates  the  places  reserved  for  the  accom- 
modation of  foreign  ambassadors,  and  persons  of  distinc- 
tion, who  desire  to  be  spectators  of  the  scene.  The  meeting 
is  entirely  a  matter  of  form :  a  short  case  is  pleaded,  and 
decided  before  the  king  in  person. 

The  other  apartments  of  this  palace  contain  many  objects 
of  curiosity  and  attraction.  In  a  little  room  adjoining  the 
hall  are  several  services  of  plate,  vases,  and  goblets  of 
crystal,  which  were  presented  to  Frederick  tlie  Fourth,  by 
the  republic  of  Venice ;  the  collection  is  said  to  be  very 
valuable,  and  to  be  well  arranged.  In  another  room  is  a 
magnificent  display  of  jewellery,  precious  stones,  and 
medallions ;  and  among  other  objects  of  interest,  is  a 
diploma  from  the  University  of  Cambridge,  creating  the 
late  king.  Christian  the  'Seventh,  a  doctor  of  laws, 
together  with  a  gold  box,  presented  to  him  on  the  occasion 
of  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  London  being  conferred  no 
him,  and  a  second  presented  to  him  by  the  Goldsmith 
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Company.  In  a  small  apartment  is  the  saddle  of  Christian 
the  Fourth,  covered  with  pearls,  said  to  be  worth  30,000/., 
which  he  once  used  upon  a  grand  gala  day  at  Copenhagen. 
In  the  cabinet  of  jewels  are  the  coronation-chairs,  crowns, 
and  several  valuable  and  curious  assortments  of  jewellery ; 
here  is,  also,  a  massy  silver  font,  which  is  used  on  the 
occasion  of  royal  christenings. 


MUSEUM,    ETC. 

The  royal  museum  is  deposited  in  one  of  the  wings  of  the 
palace   of    Christianburg,   to   which   the    flames    did   not 
extend,  when  the  main  body  of  the  building  was  burnt 
down  in  1794.     It  is  a  place  of  considerable  Attraction  to 
a  stranger,  for  it  contains  many  objects  calculated  to  excite 
curiosity  and  interest.     Amongst  a  great  variety  of  valuable 
articles,   there   are    several    exquisite   carvings   in    wood, 
executed  by  the  peasants  of  Norway,  who  are  very  skilful 
in  this  description  of  work ;  indeed,  one  of  them  excelled 
so  highly  in  it,  that  the  estimation  in  which  his  carved  cups 
are  held  by  connoisseurs,  renders  them  fully  worth  their 
weight  in  silver.     There  is,  also,  a  wooden  bust  of  king 
Christian  the  Fifth,  which  is  said  to  have  been  carved  by  a 
shepherd,  who,  in  the  year  1688,  when  the  monarch  went 
to  Drontheira,  in  Norway,  stood  in  the  road  to  see  him  pass, 
and  retained  so  fixed  an  impression  of  the  royal  counte- 
nance, as  to  be  enabled  accurately  to  imitate  every  feature 
and  lineament.     The  display  of  ivory  carvings,  of  jewels, 
of  articles  of  gold  and  silver,  porcelain  ware,  together  with 
Egyptian,  Grecian,  and  Roman  antiquities,  is  very  splendid. 
Several  relics  of  Tycho   Brahe  are  to  bo  seen,  and  among 
them,  his  chair,  and  the  watch  which  he  used,— a  presen't 
from  James  the  Fourth,  of  Scotland ;  these  are,  as  might 
be  expected,  carefully  preserved,—  for  the  celebrated  astro- 
nomer is  the  pride  of  his  countrymen,  and  everything  con- 
nected with  hira  is  held  in  veneration.     The  museum  also 
contains  some  natural  productions  worthy  of  attention ;  a 
mass  of  native  silver,  from  the  mines  of  Norway,  nearly 
six  feet  in  length,  and  in  one  part  above  eighteen  inches 
in  diameter,  weighing    560   pounds,  and  valued  at  5000 
dollars, — and  a  magnificent  piece  of  amber,  found  in  Jut- 
land, and  exceeding  27  pounds  in  weight,  are  the  principal 
attractions.      A    small    anchor,   which    retained   a   vessel 
carrying  Christian  the  Fifth  in   the  Baltic,  after  all  the 
other  anchors  had  given  way,  during  a  tremendous  storm  ; 
the  skull  of  Bishop  Axel,  or  Absalon,  who  was  the  founder 
of  the  city  of  Copenhagen ;  a  model  of  the  present  church 
and  holy  sepulchre  of  Jerusalem,  said  to  be  accurate,— 
together  with  a  variety  of  curiosities  from  Chiiia,  India, 
Greenland,  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  complete  this  col- 
lection. 

The  royal  gallery  of  paintings  is  preserved  in  the  same 
structure  with  the  museum.  The  collection  is  not  very 
large,  amounting:,  probably,  to  between  400  and  500  pic- 
tures, among  which  are  works  of  Rubens,  Titian,  Rem- 
brandt, Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Salvator  Rosa,  Wouvermans, 
Claude  Lorraine,  Vandyck,  Gerard  Dow,  Poussin,  Cuyp| 
and  other  celebrated  painters  of  the  different  schools' 
Of  those  specimens,  however,  there  is  none  of  surpassing 
merit,  or  which  possesses  any  very  remarkable  reputation. 

0B8ERVAT0EY. 

The  Observatory,  of  which  we  have  given  an  engraving  in 
p.  30,  IS  a  curious  object.  It  was  one  of  the  works  of 
Christian  the  Fourth,  to  whom  the  principal  and  most 
durable  decorations  of  the  city  of  Copenhagen  are  to  be 
ascribed,  yet  who  did  not  oppress  his  people  with  heavy 
imposts,  for  he  used  to  say,  "  That  he  knew  the  purses  of 
his  subjects  would  be  always  open  for  his  and  the  kingdom's 
just  occasions;  and  he  had  rather  they  were  his  ca.sh- 
keepers  than  a  high-treasurer,  who  might  abuse  him." 
Ihe  first  stone  of  this  lower  was  laid  by  that  monarch  in 
the  year  1C37  ;  and  the  building  itself  was  finished  in  the 
year  1642.  Its  height  is  about  120  feet,  and  the  ascent  to 
the  upper  part  of  it  is  not  by  a  Uight  of  stairs,  but  by  a 
spiral  road  of  brick,  which  winds  nearly^he  top.  and  is 
of  such  gentle  elevation,  that  any  one  milirpass  alone  it 
on  horseback  in  perfect  safety.  At  the  termination  of  this 
road,  a  small  staircase  leads  to  the  summit,  which  is 
enclosed  with  a  substantial  iron  railing.  The  circular  room 
at  the  top  of  this  tower  is  said  to  have  been  used  as  an 
observatory  by  Tycho  Biahe  ;  it  has  windows  on  every  side 
and  contains  several  instruments.  In  the  centre,  stands  a 
bronze  buit  of  the  great  astronomer,  whose  name  is  held 
in  such  high  and  deserved  estimation  by  his  countrymen  • 
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the  wall  is  ornamented  with  portraits  of  Ptolemy,  Coner- 
nicus,  Newton,  Bradley,  and  others.  "^ 

Peter  the  Great,  the  celebrated  Czar  of  Russia,  is  said  to 
have  driven  a  carriage  and  four  up  to  the  toj)  of  this  tower 
along  Its  spiral  road  ;  and  the  exploit  gained  fjr  him  some 
renown,  the  undertaking  being  looked  upon  as  extremely 
perilous.  "  I  own,  however,"  says  Mr.  Rae  Wilson,  "  that 
I  cannot  see  the  undertaking  in  this  light,  since  the  eleva- 
tion is  gradual,  and  the  way  paved  or  laid  with  brick  on 
edge,  and  fifteen  feet  in  breadth.  It  might  be  performed 
by  almost  any  person  without  injury,  especially  if  the 
animals  were  sufiiciently  spirited  to  go  forward;  and  the 
only  possible  difficulty  i.s  in  their  acquiring  a  proper  fooling 
since,  if  they  did  not,  they  might  be  drawn  back  by  the 
carriage  itself."  The  building  to  which  this  tower  is 
attached,  as  the  reader  will  perceive  in  the  eneraviu"  is 
the  "  Trinity  Church. "  s         b.  » 

UNIVEnSITY,    ETC. 

The  university  of  Copenhagen  is  the  chief  establishment 
for  education  in  Denmark;  it  was  foimded  in  1479,  by 
Christian  the  First,  and  has  been  augmented  and  amply 
endowed  by  several  of  his  successors,  especially  by  Chris- 
tian the  Fourth.  The  number  of  students  is,  on  an  average, 
about  seven  hundred,  who  come  not  only  from  Denmark,' 
but  also  from  Norway  and  Iceland;  and  of  these  168  are 
maintained  without  charge  to  themselves.  The  funds  of 
the  univsrsity  are  considerable,  and  the  professors  have 
iberal  salaries.  It  has  a  library,— a  museum  of  natural 
history,— a  chemical  laboratory,— a  botanicaj  garden,  and 
an  anatomical  theatre.  In  this  capital,  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  Denmark,  there  is  an  institution  established  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  teachers  to  fill  the  public  schools. 
Here  certain  individuals  are  instructed  in  the  necessary 
branches  of  education  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  in  a  school 
which  is  attached  to  the  seminary,  they  practise  the  art  of 
teaching  under  the  eyes  of  their  own  professors. 

Copenhagen  possesses  a  great  number  of  literary  esta- 
blishments and  academical  societies.  Of  these  the  prin- 
cipal is  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  which  was  founded 
in  1742,  and  owes  its  existence  to  the  zeal  of  six  learned 
men,  to  whom  Christian  the  Sixth  intrusted  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  caliinet  of  medals.  These  individuals,  meeting 
occasionally  for  the  purpose  of  executing  the  king's  com- 
mission, gradually  conceived  the  design  of  forming  a  per- 
manent society,  and  with  this  view,  uniting  with  others  who 
were  eminent  in  different  branches  of  science,  they  em-- 
ployed  themselves  in  the  investigation  of  the  history  and 
antiquities  of  their  country.  At  the  recommendation  of 
one  of  his  ministers.  Christian  extended  his  patronage  to 
the  new  association,  called  it  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences,  endowed  it  with  funds,  and  ordered  the  members 
to  join  to  their  other  pursuits  the  study  of  natural  history, 
physics,  and  mathematics.  Under  the  royal  protection,  the 
institution  flourished;  its  members  employed  themselves 
with  ardour  in  their  pursuits,  and  the  result  of  their 
labours  has  been  the  publication  of  many  volumes  of  Trans- 
actions, in  the  Danish  language,  some  of  which  have  been 
translated  into  Latin. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
was  instituted,  there  was  also  established  a  society  for  the 
improvement  of  the  history  and  languages  of  the  North, 
on  which  Christian  the  Sixth  bestowed  his  protection ;  it 
has  contributed  several  publications  which  tend  to  throw 
considerable  light  on  the  early  annals  of  Denmark.  There 
was  also  a  medical  society  established  in  1772,  a  society  for 
the  cultivation  of  Icelandic  literature  in  1779,  and  a  board 
of  longitude  in  1784.  The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  was 
founderl  in  1754  by  Frederick  the  Fifth,  and  consists  of  a 
president,  a  director,  eight  professors  of  painting,  sculpture, 
and  architecture,  together  with  four  teachers  of  design. 
The  pupils  are  numerous,  and  those  who  distinguish  them- 
selves in  the  prosecution  of  their  studies  are  presented 
with  medals,  and  sent  abroad  at  the  expense  of  the  king, 
to  obtain  further  improvement.  The  academy  is  visited 
annually  by  his  majesty,  after  the  example  of  his  prede- 
cessors, when  the  prizes  are  delivered  by  him  in  person. 
The  palace  of  Charlottenburg  is  appropriated  to  the  service 
of  the  institution,  and  affords  ample  accommodation  for  all 
its  puriwses, 

MANUFACTURES. 

Copenhagen  is  the  chief  place  for  manufactures  in 
Denmark,  and  has  the  principal  establishments  of  them 
either  within  its  walls  or  in  its  vicinity.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, what  in   England  we  should  call   a  manufacturing 
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town,  and  the  labours  of  its  arlisans  arc  wholly  directed  to 
tlie  supply  of  articles  for  the  home  consumption.  All,  or 
nearly  all,  of  the  trades  which  are  practised  in  the  kingdom 
are  under  the  direction  and  superintendence  of  their  re- 
spective guilds,  or  corporations;  and  this  circumstance  is 
said  to  operate  as  a  severe  restriction  upon  the  exercise  of  in- 
dustry, as  well  as  greatly  to  fetter  individual  enterprise.  The 
native  mechanics  have  never  been  celebrated  for  their  skill 
or  iniienuity  ;  they  arc  paid  at  a  high  rate,  but  they  are 
slow  iit  their  work,  and  display  little  taste  in  the  execution 
of  it.  The  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  is  necessarily 
one  of  the  most  considerable ;  for  the  country  is  well  adapted 
to  the  roaring  of  sheep,  and  the  article  is  one  which  forms 
an  essential  part  of  the  peoples  dress.  The  number  of 
hands  employed  in  the  woollen  manufactures  of  Copen- 
hagen is  very  considerable  ;  and  there  is,  besides  the  private 
eslahlishments,  a  government  manufactory,  for  the  aiipply 
of  the  army  and  navy.  This  was  established  by  Freflerick 
tlie  Fourth';  it  furnishes  employment  to  1200  persons,  and 
yields  annually  between  llO.Ou'o  and  150,000  ells.  About 
seventy  looms  are  employed  in  tlie  manufacture  of  stockings, 
night-caps,  mittens,  and  other  articles  of  woollen  hosiery; 
but  of  lliese  a  considerable  supply  is  furnished  by  the 
peasants  of  Jutland,  whose  occupation  during  their  long 
Winter  evenings  consists  in  making  stockings,  partly  for 
their  own  use,  and  partly  for  sale. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Copenhagen  there  is  a  manu- 
factory of  Manchester  cloths,  which  was  established  upon 
the  English  plan  by  a  Swede:  it  is  well  conducted,  and 
gives  support  to  about  two  hundred  people.  The  refining 
of  sugar  also  furnishes  employment  to  a  considerable 
number  of  \vorknien  ;  for  the  greater  part  of  the  produce  of 
the  Danish  West  I  ndia  Islands  comes  to  Copenhagen.  The 
distillation  of  spirits  has  always  been  an  important  branch 
of  manufiicture  in  this  capital ;  for  in  this  country,  as 
indeed,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  northern  part  of 
Europe,  the  consumption  of  that  article  is  large.  A  few 
years  ago,  there  were  reckoned  no  fewer  than  240  distilleries 
in  Copenhagen,  and  brandy  used  to  be  exported  to  a  con- 
siderable amount;  but  the  manufacture  is  said  to  have 
declined  of  lute.  The  principal  articles  of  manufacture 
besides  those  wliich  we  have  enumerated,  are  leather,  soap, 
tobacco,  poicelain,  ironware,  and  linen. 


COJIMERCE. 

Wb  have  already  remarked  on  the  advantages  which  this 
capital  possesses  as  a  place  of  traffic.  About  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  its  commerce  became  considerable  ;  yet 
though  it  continued  afterwards  to  prosper,  it  did  not  increase 
rapidly  until  the  war  of  the  French  revolution.  The 
principal  maritime  countries  of  Europe  were  theT  involved 
in  hostilities;  but  Denmark  remained  neutral,  and  enjoyed 
a  lucrative  carrying-trade,  which  extended  not  only  through 
the  European  seas,  but  to  India  and  China.  A  large 
quantity  of  business  and  capital  was  thus  transferred  to 
Copenhagen;  and  the  advantages  which  the  merchants  of 
this  city  derived  were  very  extensive.  This  commerce, 
however,  together  with  the  other  branches  of  the  Danish 
trade,  was  wholly  destroyed  by  the  hostilities  which  broke 
out  in  1807  between  Great  Britain  and  Denmark.  From 
that  period  till  the  end  of  the  war,  the  mercantile  interest 
of  Denmark  suffered  severely;  and  it  has  never  recovered 
the  advantageous  position  which  it  previously  held. 

At  present  the  commerce  of  Copenhagen  is  not  very 
considerable,  and  it  has  even  recently  declined.  The  im- 
ports into  this  capital  are,  anchors,  pitch  and  tar,  from 
Sweden  and  Norway, — flax,  hemp,  masts,  sail-cloth  and 
cordage,  from  Russia, — West  India  produce  from  the 
Danish  possessions  in  the  West  Indies, — tobacco  from 
America, — wines  and  brandy  from  France.  From  England, 
the  principal  articles  of  direct  import  are,  coal,  earthen- 
ware, and  salt;  and  in  1830,  the  o_uantity  of  coal  sent  was 
a  hundred  thousand  tons,  and  of  salt  a  million  of  bushels. 
The  principal  part  of  the  trade  between  the  Danish  West 
India  islands,  (or  rather  St.  Croix,  which  is  the  only  one 
among  them  of  value,)  and  the  mother-country,  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Copenhagen  merchants ;  and  the  number  of 
ships  which  arrived  at  the  capital  from  St.  Croix,  in  1831, 
was  twenty-three,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  5772  tons. 
The  trade  to  the  settlements  in  the  East  Indies  is  in  the 
hands  of  an  exclusive  company,  but  so  trifling  in  its 
amount,  that  only  one  ship  has  latterly  sailed  from  Copen- 
hagen in  the  year.  The  exports  from  this  city  consist 
chiefly  of  articles  which  are  tlie  produce  of  the  soil,  such 
as  grain,  butter,  cheese,  beef,  pork,  hides,  horses,  cattle, 
and  rape-seed,  of  which  a  large  quantity  is  sent  to  Holland 
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MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OP  THE  CHINESE. 

No.  VI. 

Chinese  Boat-Trackers. 

The  vast  empire  of  China  is  intersected  ia  every 
direction  by  rivers  and  canals,  which  form  a  more 
extensive  system  of  water-communication  than  exists 
in  any  other  country.  From  Canton  in  the  south  to 
Peitin  in  the  north, — a  distance  of  nearly  seventeen 
degrees  of  latitude, — the  navigation  is  only  once  inter- 
rupted, and  then  only  for  a  space  of  four-and-twenty 
miles.  It  is  not  our  intention  now  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  this  system,  or  to  describe  the  vessels 
which  are  employed  on  these  lines  of  communication; 
we  purpose  only  to  relate  a  few  particulars  concerning 
this  mode  of  navigation,  and  the  class  of  persons  by 
■whom  it  is  performed. 

The  use  of  sails  is  general ;  but  when  circumstances 
render  them  of  no  avail,  the  vessels  are  impelled  by 
means  of  oars,  or  dragged  along  with  ropes  from  the 
bank  of  the  river  or  canal.  The  oars  are  used  in  a 
peculiar  manner;  there  are  two  of  them,  turning 
upon  pivots  which  are  placed  in  narrow  projecting 
pieces  of  wood  near  the  bow  of  the  vessel,  and  not 
the  stern,  as  is  the  practice  of  most  other  nations. 
They  are  of  a  large  size,  from  six  to  ten  men  being 
required  to  work  each  of  them ;  and  instead  of  being 
taken  out  of  the  water,  as  in  the  act  of  rowing,  they 
are  moved  backwards  and  forwards  beneath  the 
surface,  "  in  a  similar  manner  to  what  in  England  is 
understood  by  sculling."  This  mode  of  using  the 
oars  is  much  better  adapted  to  the  crowded  streams 
of  China,  than  that  of  working  them  at  the  sides  as 
in  rowing.  To  lighten  their  labour,  and  assist  them 
in  keeping  time  with  the  strokes,  the  boatmen"  often 
have  recourse  to  a  rude  air  which  is  generally  sung 
by  the  master,  the  whole  of  the  crew  joining  in  chorus. 
Mr.  Barrow,  who  accompanied  Lord  Macartney's 
Embassy  in  1793,  has  given  a  copy  of  the  air,  which 
he  frequently  heard. 

On  many  a  calm  still  evening,  (he  says,)  when  a  dead 
silence  reigned  upon  the  water,  have  we  listened  with 
pleasure  to  this  artless  and  unpolished  air,  which  was  sung, 
•With  little  alteration,  through  the  whole  fleet.  Extraordinary 
exertions  of  bodily  strength,  do|icn(liiig  in  a  ceitain  degree 
on  the  willingness  of  tiie  mind,  are  frequently  accompanied 
with  exhilarating  exolaraatioiis  among  the  most  savage 
people;  but  the  Chinese  song  could  not  be  considered  in 
this  point  of  view;  like  the  exclamations  of  our  seamen  in 
hauling  the  ropes,  or  the  oar-song  of  the  Hebrideans, 
which,  as  Dr.  Johnson  has  observed,  resembles  the  proce- 
leusmatic  verse  by  which  the  rowers  of  Grecian  galleys 
were  animated,  the  chief  object  of  the  Chinese  chorus 
seemed  to  be  that  of  corabiiiing  cheerfulness  with  regularity. 
Verse  sweetens  toil,  however  rude  the  sound. 

When  the  wind  or  the  tide  is  unfavourable,  or 
■when  the  vessels  have  to  ascend  a  stream  which  has 
a  rapid  current,  the  system  of  tracking  is  adopted. 
This  is  similar  to  the  system  of  towing  practised  on 
the  rivers  and  canals  of  our  own  country;  but  while 
we  employ  horses  for  the  task,  the  Chinese  employ 
men.  The  number  of  "  trackers"  to  a  boat  varies 
■with  its  size,  and  with  the  strength  of  the  opposing 
wind  or  current ;  Lord  Amherst's  embassy  was  pro- 
vided with  three  hundred  trackers,  the  number  of 
boats  being  twenty.  Mr.  Ellis,  the  historian  of  that 
embassy,  states  the  number  as  being  for  the  larger 
boats  from  twenty  to  twenty-five,  for  those  of  the 
second  class  twelve,  and  for  the  smaller  seven. 

The  track-ropes  are  commonly  made  of  narrow 
strips  of  the  strong  siliceous  substance  which  forms 
the  outer  covering  of  the  bamboo,  thus  combining 
the  greatest  lightness  with  strength.  These  ropes  are 
accurately    described   by   that   faithful    old   traveller,  I 


Marco  Polo,  who  visited  China  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  He  tells  us  that  the  Chinese 
did  not  employ  hempen  cordage  in  their  vessels,  ex- 
cepting for  the  masts  and  sails  (the  standing  and 
running  rigging) ;  "  they  have  canes,"  he  says,  "  of 
the  length  of  fifteen  paces,  which  they  split  in  their 
whole  length  into  very  thin  pieces,  and  these,  by 
twisting  them  together,  they  form  into  ropes  three 
hundred  paces  long :  so  skilfully  are  they  manufac- 
tured, that  they  are  equal  in  strength  to  cordage 
made  of  hemp."  His  able  commentator,  Mr.  Mars- 
den,  remarks,  that  persons  who  have  seen  the  cables 
belonging  to  the  prows  of  the  Eastern  Islands  might 
suppose  that  this  account  of  twisting  the  bamboo  into 
cordage  was  a  mistake  for  the  manufacture  of  cables 
by  twisting  the  rattan,  so  commonly  applied  to  that 
purpose;  "but  our  author's  correctness  as  to  the 
material  is  fully  proved  by  the  testimony  of  modern 
travellers."  Van  Braam,  who  was  one  of  the  Dutch 
ambassadors  to  the  Emperor  of  China  in  1794,  says, 
"  Their  ropes  of  rattan,  or,  to  speak  more  exactly, 
bamboo,  are  of  great  advantage,  because  they  unite 
lightness  with  strength." 

Marco  Polo  adds,  that  "  with  these  ropes  vessels 
are  tracked  along  the  rivers,  by  means  of  ten  or 
twelve  horses  to  each,  as  well  upwards  against  the 
current  as  in  the  opposite  direction."  Upon  this 
sentence  a  curious  remark  may  be  made.  Horses 
are  not  now  used  to  track  Chinese  vessels ;  and  from 
the  general  immutability  of  Chinese  customs,  this 
disoi-epancy  between  the  practice  of  the  present  day 
and  the  statement  of  Marco  Polo,  might  have  been 
urged,  to  impugn  his  fidelity,  if  the  labours  of 
modern  travellers  had  not  firmly  established  his 
reputation.  Yet  it  is  remarkable,  as  Mr.  Davis  ob- 
serves, that  from  this  very  instance  of  disagreement 
we  derive  an  additional  confirmation  of  his  general 
correctness;  for  that  the  labour  of  tracking  was  once 
performed  by  horses,  we  have  a  singular  proof  in  the 
language  of  the  warrants  or  commissions  issued  by 
the  emperor  to  his  officers.  The  system  is  clearly 
explained  by  the  Jesuit  Duhalde,  in  his  great  work 
on  China ;  after  mentioning  that  the  men  to  whom 
the  task  is  now  assigned  are  furnished  by  the  man- 
darins of  each  city,  he  adds : — 

The  number  of  tliese  men  is  determined  according  to  the 
number  of  the  horses  marked  on  the  Cang-ho,  or  Patent  of 
the  Emperor,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  rate  of  three  men  for 
each  horsi  ,  so  that  if  eight  horses  are  marked  for  an  envoy, 
he  will  be  furnished  with  twenty-four  men. 

The  trackers  do  not  form  a  particular  class  in 
China:  they  are  taken  indiscriminately  from  among 
the  lower  orders  of  the  people.  Their  labour  is  ex- 
tremely severe;  we  read  of  their  toiling  for  sixteen 
hours  consecutively,  against  a  stream  whose  swiftness 
precluded  the  slightest  intermission  of  their  exertions. 
They  are  obliged  sometimes  to  wade  up  to  the  middle 
in  mud,  sometimes  to  swim  across  creeks,  and  imme- 
\liately  afterwards,  perhaps,  to  expose  their  naked 
bodies  to  a  scorching  sun.  They  are  kept  constantly 
to  their  work  by  a  soldier,  or  "  the  lictor  of  some 
petty  police-ofTicer,"  who  follows  them  closely,  carry- 
ing in  his  hand  an  enormous  whip,  with  which  he 
lashes  them  as  often  as  they  show  the  least  disposi- 
tion to  idleness-JUid  with  as  little  reluctance  as  if 
they  were  a  teaWof  horses.  "  They  often  slip  into 
narrow  paths,"  says  the  historian  of  an  early  Dutch 
embassy,  "and  are  drowned;  and  if  any  grow  faint 
and  weary,  there  is  one  who  follows,  and  never  leaves 
beating  them  till  they  go  on  or  die."  The  trackers  of 
each  boat  are  generally  changed  every  day:  they  re- 
ceive for  their  labour  a  remuneration,  very  scanty 
indeed,  in  reference  to  the  price  of  provisions;  and 
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they  have  no  allowance  made  to  them  for  returamg 
to  the  place  from  which  they  were  taken. 

As  the  canals  and  rivers  of  China  are  extensively 
used  by  the  officers  of  the  government,  the  boatmen 
and  others  who  are  employed  in  their  navigation  are 
occasionally  the  victims  of  that  cruelty  and  oppres- 
sion which,  in  spite  of  the  paternal  nature  of  the 
government,  do  not  seem  to  be  altogether  absent 
from  its  administration,  and  altogether  unknown  to 
its  various  functionaries.  In  the  narratives  of  tra- 
vellers, we  read  repeatedly  of  the  infliction  of  a 
"  bambooing,"  which  seems  to  be  a  punishment  as 
largely  resorted  to  in  the  celestial  empire, — and  often 
with  as  little  reason, — as  the  kindred  process  of 
"  bastinadoing,"  in  Turkey  and  Persia. 

The  common  practice  of  flogging  with  a  bamboo,  (says 
Mr.  Barrow,)  has  generally  been  considered  by  the  mis- 
sionaries in  the  hght  of  a  gentle  correction,  exercised  by 
men  in  power  over  their  inferiors  just  as  a  father  would 
chastise  his  son,  but  not  as  a  punishment  to  which  disgrace 
is  attached.  However  lightly  these  gentlemen  •  may 
choose  to  treat  this  humiliating  chastisement  to  which  all 
are  liable,  from  the  prune-minister  to  the  peasant,  it  is  but 
too  often  inflicted  in  the  anger,  and  by  the  caprice,  of  a 
man  in  ofKce,  and  frequently  with  circumstances  of  un- 
warrantable cruelty  and  injustice. 

When  Lord  Macartney's  embassy  descended  the 
Pel- ho  (or  White  River)  on  its  return  from  Pekin, 
the  stream  being  very  shallow,  one  of  the  accommo- 
dation barges  got  aground  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
The  air  was  piercingly  cold  ;  and  the  poor  creatures 
belonging  to  the  vessel  were  busy  until  sunrise  in  the 
midst  of  the  water,  endeavouring  to  get  her  off.  The 
rest  of  the  fleet  had  proceeded;  and  the  patience  of 
the  superintending  officer  being  exhausted,  he  ordered 
his  soldiers  to  flog  the  captain,  and  the  whole  crew. 
The  punishment  was  accordingly  inflicted,  in  the  most 
unmerciful  manner ;  and  this,  we  are  told,  was 
"  their  only  reward  for  the  use  of  the  yacht,  their 
time  and  labour,  for  two  days."  A  still  more  re. 
markable  display  of  arbitrary  power  occurred,  while 
the  embassy  was  ascending  the  Pei-ho,  from  its 
mouth  in  the  Yellow  Sea,  to  the  town  of  Tong- 
tcheow-foo,  where  the  land  journey  to  Pekin  com- 
menced. It  happened  one  morning  that  some  of  the 
provisions,  which  it  was  the  daily  custom  to  supply 
to  the  embassy,  were  a  little  tainted, — a  circumstance 
not  very  wonderful,  considering  that  the  weather  was 
extremely  hot,  the  mercury  in  Fahrenheit's  thermo- 
meter ranging  from  82°  to  88°  in  the  shade.  Never- 
theless, the  officers  to  whom  had  been  assigned  the 
task  of  furnishing  the  supplies,  were  instantly  de- 
prived of  their  rank,  and  all  their  servants  severely 
bambooed.  Lord  Macartney  interceded  with  the  two 
mandarins,  Van-ta-gin  and  Chon-tagin,  who  had 
been  appointed  to  attend  the  embassy,  from  the  first 
moment  of  disembarkation,  in  favour  of  the  degraded 
delinquents  :  he  was  heard  with  great  attention,  but 
"  perceived  that  little  indulgence  or  relaxation  from 
strict  discipline  was  to  be  expected  on  such  occasions." 

The    charitable    supposition    that    these    acts    of 

•  The  missionaries  alluded  to  by  the  writer,  are  the  Jesuits  who 
were  permiiu:d  a  long  time  ago  to  seule  at  Peliin,  but  have  gra- 
dually been  expelled;  they  used  to  be  the  only  authority  for  Kuro- 
peans  on  Chinese  matierj,  but  many  of  iheir  -laiemenLs  are  now  found 
to  require  material  correction.  Another  passage  to  the  sameefTectas 
that  in  the  text  may  be  quoted.  "  In  travelling  through  the  country, 
a  day  seldom  escaped  without  our  witnessing  the  application  of  the 
Pan-use,  or  bamboo,  and  generally  in  such  a  manner  that  it  might  be 
called  Ijy  any  other  name  except  a  gentle  correction.  A  Chinese 
sufTering  under  this  punishment,  cries  out  in  the  most  piteous  manner; 
a  lartar  bears  it  in  silence.  A  Chinese,  after  receiving  a  certain 
number  of  strokes,  falls  down  on  his  knees  as  a  matter  of  course 
before  him  who  ordered  the  punishment,  thanking  him  in  the  most 
humble  manner  for  ihe  fatherly  kindness  he  had  testified  towards  his 
«on,  in  thus  putting  him  in  mind  of  his  errors:  a  I'artar  grumbles, 
a  lid  disputes  the  point  as  to  the  right  that  a  Chinese  may  have  to 
flog  biin,  or  he  turns  away  in  solemn  silence." 


severity  should  rather  be  considered  as  isolatctj 
instances  of  infirmity  of  temper  on  the  part  of  in- 
dividuals, tbtm  be  taken  as  samples  of  a  general 
practice,  will  unfortunately  not  be  found  tenable. 
One  of  the  mandarins  to  whom  Lord  Macartney 
addressed  his  ineffectual  appeal,  was  remarkable  for 
a  kind  and  amiable  disposition,  which  attracted  the 
regards  of  our  countrymen  in  an  extraordinary 
degree.  Besides,  we  constantly  read  of  similar  cases; 
and  an  exact  parallel  to  one  of  those  above  mentioneti 
may  be  found  in  the  narrative  of  the  first  embassy 
which  was  sent  by  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  in 
year  1655,  and  which  then  traversed  China  from 
Canton  to  Pekin,  by  the  great  line  of  water-commu- 
nication. In  their  course  from  Nan-gan-foo  towards 
the  great  Yang-tse-kiang,  or  Yellow  River,  the  party 
descended  the  stream  called  the  Kan-kiang,  "  which 
runs  there  as  swift  as  an  arrow  from  the  bow,  and  is 
full  of  banks,  sands  and  shoals,  so  that,  though  they 
went  down  the  stream,  their  ships  were  often  in 
danger."  In  this  passage,  a  yacht,  carrying  one  of 
the  ambassadors,  and  the  presents  destined  for  the 
emperor,  fell  into  a  whirlpool,  and,  after  being  whirled 
about  by  the  eddies,  at  last  ran  aground,  and  could 
not  be  got  off  without  the  trouble  of  unloading. 
"  The  mandarins  commanded  the  watermen  and 
master  to  be  severely  lashed  with  a  thick  leather 
whip  for  their  neglect;  but  the  ambassadors  inter- 
ceded for  the  latter."  The  former,  we  presume,  were 
left  to  their  fate,  as  unworthy  of  the  Dutchmen's  in- 
terference ;  yet  if  blame  could  have  rightly  rested 
with  any  one,  where  the  navigation  was  so  difficult, 
we  may  fairly  infer,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  that  it  should  have  been  with  the  master. 

The  lot  of  the  trackers  seems  to  be  a  harder  one 
than  that  of  the  boatmen.  The  appearance  which 
they  present,  when  engaged  in  their  toilsome  occupa- 
tion, has  generally  excited  the  commiseration  of  tra- 
vellers. There  is  often  a  large  proportion  of  old  men 
and  boys  in  their  number. 

Poor  miserable  men  (says  Dr.  Morrison)  passed  cords 
across  their  breast,  over  one  shoulder  and  under  the  other 
arm,  and  walked  forward  in  a  leaning  posture,  pulling  at 
the  end  of  the  rope,  which  had  its  other  end  fastened  to  the 
:i^as'i,-liead  of  the  vessel  to  which  they  were  giving  motion. 

Mr.  Abel,  who  accompanied  Lord  Amherst's  em- 
bassy, and  who  seems  disposed  to  regard  matters  in 
a  more  favourable  light  than  some  others,  after  re- 
marking upon  the  uninteresting  nature  of  the  country 
on  the  banks  of  the  Pei-ho,  between  Ta-koo  and  Tien- 
sing,  says: — 

The  scenery  bad  only  novelty  and  strangeness  to  recom- 
mend it ;  but  had  it  possessed  the  attractions  of  Arcadia, 
they  would  have  been  polluted  by  miserable  objects  of 
wretched  and  naked  men  tracking  our  boats,  and  toiling 
often  through  a  deep  mire  under  a  burning  sun.  These 
poor  fellows  were  attended  by  overseers,  who  kept  them  to 
their  work,  and  prevented  their  desertion,  but  did  not,  as 
far  as  I  could  observe,  exert  their  authority  with  cruelty. 
Scarcely  had  our  eyes  become  in  some  degree  familiarized 
with  their  appearance,  when  they  were  offended  by  the 
sight  of  a  dead  body  frightfully  swollen,  lying  on  bis  back, 
and  lloating  down  the  river.  Our  boatmen  passed  it  with- 
out regard.  I  must  confess,  that  in  turning  from  the  con- 
templation of  such  objects,  I  recovered  with  some  dilficulty 
that  state  of  mind  which  was  necessary  to  an  unprejudiced 
examination  of  the  country  through  which  I  was  passing. 

Where  there  are  not  persons  whose  constant  occu- 
pation is  tracking,  or  where  an  extraordinary  number 
is  required,  the  officers  of  the  government  impress 
poor  people  wherever  they  can  find  them,  for  one 
day's  journey.  As  the  service  is  very  laborious,  and 
very  ill  rewarded,  considerable  difficulty  is  often  ex- 
perienced in  obtaining  men  to  perform  it.  In  order 
to  obviate  the  delay  which  might  thus  arise,  it  is 
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customary  wheii  a  fleet  is  expected,  to  have  the  reliefs 
in  readiness  for  their  arrival;  and  for  this  purpose 
they  are  sometimes  confined  for  a  day  or  a  night, 
because,  if  left  at  liberty,  they  would  infallibly  run 
away.  When  Lord  Amherst's  embassy  arrived  at  a 
town  called  Kaou-yen-chow,  four  of  the  party  went 
to  see  a  temple  which  stands  there,  dedicated  to 
Ming- keen-she h-wang,  or  the  "  ten  judges  in  Hades," 
according  to  Dr.  Morrison ;  but  they  found  its  gate 
chained  up,  and  the  seal  of  the  magistrate  of  the 
town  upon  it.  Two  or  three  hundred  miserable 
wretches  were  confined  in  it ;  and  an  attendant  man- 
darin told  our  countrymen  that  the  boats  having  been 
expected  the  night  before,  these  poor  fellows  had  been 
pressed  to  track  them  ;  and  the  authorities  appre- 
hending that  if  permitted  to  return  to  their  homes, 
they  would  not  come  back,  had  shut  them  up  the 
preceding  evening.  With  some  dilficulty  the  party 
obtained  an  entrance  ;  but  they  found  the  courts  of 
the  temple  in  a  condition  which  rendered  a  survey  if 
uot  impracticable,  at  least  very  unpleasant. 

Despotism  in  China,  (says,  Mr.  Ellis,)  as  elsewhere, 
presses  with  least  weight  upon  the  lower  orders ;  our 
trackers  have  at  different  times  struck  for  wages,  and  re- 
fused to  proceed  until  their  just  demands  were  satisfied. 

In  a  subsequent  passage  of  his  journal,  the  writer 
furnishes  a  fact  not  quite  consistent  with  this 
opinion. 

Our  trackers,  (lie  says,)  whether  driven  to  it  by  being 
overworked  or  underpaid,  were  very  insubordinate;  and 
the  disturbance  was  not  quelled  till  some  of  them  had  been 
punished  with  the  bamboo." 

The  system  of  impressing  men  to  serve  as  trackers 
seems  to  be  productive  of  much  misery.  So  hateful 
is  the  service,  that  the  people  strive  in  every  way  to 
avoid  it.  When  Lord  Macartney's  embassy  traversed 
China,  those  who  had  tracked  the  vessels  throughout 
the  day  generally  deserted  by  night ;  they  knew  the 
difficulty  which  the  officers  would  have  in  getting 
others  to  relieve  them ;  and  they  knew  also  that  till 
others  were  procured,  their  own  services  would  be 
required.  To  supply  their  places,  very  harsh  mea- 
sures were  commonly  resorted  to  :  the  officers  used 
to  despatch  their  soldiers  to  the  nearest  village,  where 
the  inhabitants,  taken  by  surprise,  would  be  forced 
out  of  their  beds  to  join  the  yachts.  Scarcely  a 
night  occurred,  in  which  some  poor  wretches  did  not 
suffer  the  lashes  of  the  soldiers,  for  attempting  to 
escape,  or  for  pleading  the  excuse  of  old  age  or  in- 
firmity. It  was  j)ainful,  we  are  assured,  to  behold 
the  deplorable  condition  of  some  of  these  poor 
creatures;  several  were  half-naked,  and  appeared  to 
be  wasting  and  languishing  for  want  of  food.  Mr. 
Barrow  gives  a  melancholy  picture  of  their  sufferings, 
in  describing  what  occurred  on  the  night  of  the  18th 
of  October  (1793),  when  the  embassy  was  approach- 
ing Canton. 

This  being  the  night  of  the  full  moon,  we  were  allowed 
to  enjoy  very  little  rest.  The  observance  of  the  usual  cere- 
monies, which  consist  of  firing  their  small  petards,  beating 
at  intervals  the  noisy  gong,  harsh  squalling  music,  and 
fire-works,  required  that  our  vessels  should  remain  sta- 
tionary ;  and  these  nocturnal  orgies  ceased  only  with  the 
appearance  of  the  sun.  There  was,  however,  another  cause 
of  detention  at  this  place.  In  sailing  against  the  stream 
of  the  Eu-ho,  it  was  necessary  that  the  barges  should  be 
tracked  by  men,  and  these  men  were  to  be  pressed  or  forced 
into  the  laborious  service,  from  the  villages  bordering  upon 
the  river.  The  usual  way  of  doing  this  was  to  send  out 
the  soldiers,  or  attendants  of  the  officers,  before  the  vessels 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  to  take  the  poor  wretches  by 
surprise  in  their  beds.  But  the  ceremony  of  the  full  moon, 
by  retarmng  their  usual  hour  of  retiring  to  rest,  had  put 
them  on  their  guard;  and  on  the  approach  of  the  emissaries 
of  government,  all  that  were  Uable  to  be  pressed  into  this 


service  had  absconded ;  so  that  in  addition  to  the  noise  of 
the  gongs,  and  the  trumpets,  and  crackers,  our  ears  were 
frequently  assailed  by  the  cries  and  lamentations  of  persons 
under  the  punishment  of  the  bamboo,  or  the  whip,  for 
claiming  their  exemption  from  joining  the  yachts,  and 
acaing  as  trackers.  When  the  group  that  had  been  col- 
lected for  this  purpose  was  brought  together  in  the  morning, 
it  was  impossible  not  to  regard  it  with  an  eye  of  pity. 

Most  of  them  consisted  of  infirm  and  decrepit  old  men, 
and  the  rest  were  such  lank,  sickly-looking,  ill-clothed 
creatures,  that  the  whole  group  appeared  to  be  much  fitter 
for  an  hospital,  than  for  performing  any  kind  of  labour. 
Our  companions  pretended  to  say  that  every  farmer  who 
rented  lauds  upon  the  public  rivers  or  canals,  was  obliged, 
by  the  tenure  on  which  he  held  his  lease,  to  furnish  such  a 
number  of  men  to  track  the  vessels  in  the  service  of  the 
government,  whenever  it  might  be  required;  but  that  on 
the  ])resent  being  an  extraordinary  occasion,  they  had  re- 
solved to  pay  them,  as  they  called  it,  in  a  handsome  manner, 
which  was  at  the  rate  of  something  less  than  seven-pence 
a  day,  without  any  allowance  for  returning  to  their  homes  ; 
a  price  lor  labour  which  bore  no  sort  of  proportion  to  that 
of  the  necessaries  of  life;  and  it  was  even  doubtful  if  this 
pittance  was  ever  paid  to  them. 

Our  engraving  represents  a  group  of  trackers 
cooking  their  meal  over  an  earthen  stove ;  the  standing 
figure  is  employed  in  eating  his  rice  after  the  usual 
fashion, — that  is  to  say,  by  putting  the  edge  of  the 
bowl  against  his  lower  lip,  and  knocking  the  contents 
into  nis  mouth  with  the  chopsticks.  Their  chief  food 
is  rice;  but,  as  a  luxury,  they  sometimes  indulge  in 
vegetables  fried  in  rancid  oil,  or  mixed  up  with  animal 
offal.  During  Lord  Macartney's  journey,  the  persons 
employed  about  the  vessels  which  carried  the  ambas- 
sador and  his  train,  were  accustomed  to  receive  with 
the  greatest  thankfulness  the  relics  of  the  provisions 
furnished  to  our  countrymen ;  the  very  tea-leaves 
which  had  been  used  were  sought  after  with  avidity 
(in  China  !)  and  boiled  up,  to  afford  a  second  decoc- 
tion. They  had  only  two  regular  meals  in  the  day, 
one  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  other 
at  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon;  "they  generally, 
however,  had  the  frying-pan  on  the  fire  at  three  or 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning."  The  wine,  or  liquor, 
which  the  embassy  received  in  large  jars,  but  which 
was  so  miserably  bad  as  not  to  be  used  by  the  party, 
afforded  a  great  treat  to  these  poor  people,  whose 
circumstances  seldom  allowed  them  an  opportunity 
of  touching  such  a  luxury. 

The  trackers  sometimes  wear  shoes  made  of  straw, 
such  as  are  to  be  seen  in  the  engraving;  but  they  go 
more  frequently  with  naked  feet.  The  flat  boards 
lying  on  the  ground  in  the  front  of  the  picture,  are 
applied  by  them  to  the  breast  when  in  the  act  of 
tracking.  Like  the  boatmen,  the  trackers  have  a 
song  which  they  chant  to  inspirit  them  in  their  toil, 
and  to  give  unison  to  their  efforts;  they  call  it  tseen- 
foo-ko,  their  own  name  being  tseen-fou. 

The  greater  part  of  it,  (says  Dr.  Morrison,)  is  merely  the 
tone  of  exertion,  interspersed  with  a  few  expressions 
alluding  to  the  country  they  are  passing,  and  the  place  to 
which  they  look  as  the  end  of  their  toils.  One  person  re- 
peats the  sentences  which  have  meaning,  and  the  whole 
join  in  a  chorus,  "  Hei-o  Wo-to-heio,"  the  import  of  which 
appears  to  be  Pull  away,  let  us  pull  away. 

The  learned  doctor  requested  a  man  to  write  down 
a  tracker's  song,  and  it  concluded  by  holding  out  the 
hope  of  a  breakfast  when  they  reached  Teen-tsin. 


Young  children  are  excellent  judges  of  the  motives  and 
feelings  of  those  who  attempt  to  control  them  ;  and,  if  you 
would  win  their  love,  and  dispose  them  to  comply  with  your 
reasonable  requests,  you  must  treat  them  with  perfect 
candour  and  uprightness.  Never  attempt  to  cheat,  even 
the  youngest,  into  a  compliance  with  your  wishes;  for, 
though  you  succeed  at  the  time,  you  lessen  your  inlluence, 

by  the  loss  of  confidence  which  follows  detection. Th« 

Young  Lady's  Friend. 
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ADVENTURES  OF  A  JEWEL-HUNTER. 

I  WAS  about  fourteen  years  old,  when  my  father, 
who  was  a  lapidary,  carried  me  to  the  great  fair  of 
Cracow,  whither  he  went  to  make  purchases  for  his 
business.  A  crowd  was  collected  before  the  door  of 
a  merchant  whom  we  were  seeking,  and  on  inquiring 
the  cause  of  the  assembly,  we  were  asked  if  we  had 
not  heard  of  the  wonderful  opal  which  Schmidt,  the 
jewel-hunter,  had  found  in  the  mountains,  and  which 
had  just  been  bought  for  the  king  at  the  price  of 
100,000  florins?  My  father  was  now  as  anxious  to 
see  the  opal  as  anybody  else,  and  having  reached  the 
shop,  the  merchant  took  us  into  a  back  room,  carry- 
ing the  opal  with  him,  and  telling  the  crowd  it  was 
not  to  be  seen  any  more  that  day. 

Whilst  my  father  and  the  merchant  were  making 
their  bargains,  I  kept  the  precious  stone  in  my  hand, 
admiring  it,  and  thinking  of  its  extraordinary  valuo. 
I  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  worth  of  jewels;  for 
being  designed  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  I  had 
been  put  to  school  at  an  early  age,  and  was  more  an 
adept  at  my  books,  than  a  judge  of  precious  stones. 
I  knew,  however,  that  the  stone  I  held  in  my  hand 
had  been  purchased  by  the  king  for  100,000  florins, 
a  sum  that  baffled  my  utmost  powers  of  conception. 
All  the  way  from  Cracow  to  Miclinitz  I  was  occupied 
with  the  thoughts  of  it,  and  every  minute  was  turning 
my  head  to  look  at  the  mountains,  almost  expecting 
to  see  the  colours  of  the  opal  reflected  from  some 
sun- gilt  cliff. 

A  few  days  after  my  father  returned  home,  he  fell 
sick,  and  died  at  the  end  of  eight  days,  leaving  his 
family  but  slenderly  provided  for.  It  was  now  out 
of  the  question  to  think  of  breeding  me  for  the  law, 
and  1  petitioned  to  be  placed  under  the  care  of  a 
lapidary.  My  mother  consented,  and  at  the  window 
of  my  garret,  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  long 
chain  of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  I  spent  much  of 
my  time,  often  saying  to  myself,  "  I  see  no  reason 
■why  I,  as  well  as  Schmidt,  may  not  find  an  opal." 

At  the  end  of  three  years  I  requested  leave  of  my 
master  to  go  and  see  my  uncl'i  at  Danavitz,  deter- 
mined to  make  this  journey  subservient  to  my  first 
trial  of  fortune;  and  accordingly  provided  myself 
secretly  with  a  hammer,  and  such  other  tools  as  I 
thought  might  be  useful.  My  uncle  received  me  with 
great  kindness,  and  by  him  and  his  family  I  was 
libtrally  supplied  with  everything  requisite;  and  with 
the  good  wishes  of  all  the  family,  and  injunctions  to 
return  in  four  days,  I  slung  my  sack  over  my  shoulder, 
and  marched  away  to  begin  my  career  as  a  jewel- 
hunter. 

Nothing  could  be  more  buoyant  than  my  spirits 
were,  as  I  began  to  ascend  the  mountains  :  I  felt  as 
if  all  the  riches  they  contained  were  one  day  or  other 
to  be  my  own.  This  was  the  very  chain  among  which 
Schmidt  had  found  his  opal, — and  might  there  not  be 
other  jewels  in  the  mountains  worth  ten  times  as 
much  r  I  soon  fell  to  work,  and  continued  my  exer- 
tions without  finding  anything  that  in  the  least  re- 
sembled a  jewel,  until  I  was  obliged  to  stop  from 
exhaustion :  this  was  rather  disheartening,  but  I  con- 
cluded I  had  not  yet  penetrated  far  enough  into  the 
mountains,  and  I  felt  persuaded  that  next  day  my 
labours  would  turn  to  more  account.  I  awoke  before 
daybreak;  and  long  before  the  highest  mountain- 
peaks  were  tipped  with  the  sunbeams,  I  was  making 
my  way  over  rocks  and  torrents,  not  a  bit  daunted 
by  the  unsuccessful  labour  of  the  day  before,  but 
with  the  fullest  expectation  of  something  to  verify 
my  predictions  of  good  fortune.  This  day  I  half 
filled  my  sack;  not,  indeed,  with  opals,  but  with 


stones  and  ores.  Schmidt,  thought  I,  did  not  find 
his  opal  the  first  time  he  went  among  the  mountains  • 
I  must  not  be  too  hasty  in  my  ambition.  The  next 
morning,  I  began  to  retrace  my  steps,  filling  my  sack 
as  I  went  along,  and  arrived  at  the  close  of  the  third 
day  at  my  uncle's  house.  Great  congratulations  fol- 
lowed the  display  of  my  riches;  and  my  cousins 
looked  upon  me  as  the  most  wonderful  youth  in 
Galicia. 

Next  day  I  took  my  leave,  carrying  my  treasures 
with  me ;  but  knowing  that  more  than  half  of  them 
were  worthless,  I  stopped  on  the  brink  of  a  little 
stream,  and  after  a  rigid  examination  of  the  contents 
of  my  sack,  threw  more  than  half  into  the  water, 
making  myself  sure  that  what  I  had  reserved  was 
worth  a  hundred  and  fifty  florins  at  least.  I  went  to 
my  master's  house,  and  found  him  at  work.  "  I 
have  brought  something  with  inc,"  said  I,  laying  a 
handful  on  the  table.  He  took  up  one  and  then 
another;  and  slightly  glancing  at  them,  threw  them 
into  a  corner  which  he  made  the  receptacle  for  rub- 
bish. One  handful  after  the  other  was  consigned  to 
the  corner:  the  last  handful  was  produced,  and  in  it 
there  was  one  specimen  upon  which  my  hopes  were 
chiefly  grounded,  and  upon  which  I  had  made  some 
marks,  when  I  displayed  my  riches  to  my  uncle.  He 
looked  more  narrowly  at  this,  but  ended  by  saying, 
"  All  rubbish,  my  boy ;  so  get  to  your  business."  My 
hopes  then  were  at  an  end ;  and  the  three  hours  that 
intervened  before  bed-time,  were  the  most  unhappy 
of  my  life. 

As  I  lay  in  bed,  it  occurred  to  me  that  my  master 
might  be  mistaken,  and  that  the  jewel  I  had  marked 
might  be  judged  differently  of  by  some  other  lapidary. 
I  crept  softly  into  my  master's  workshop,  and  lighted 
a  lamp  at  the  expiring  embers  of  a  fire,  which  he  had 
been  using  in  some  of  his  operations.  I  then  began 
to  search  among  the  rubbish  for  the  stone  which  was 
marked,  but  I  could  nowhere  find  it;  till  at  length, 
weary  of  my  unsuccessful  labour,  I  sat  down  before 
my  master's  table,  which  was  strewed  with  the  in- 
struments he  had  used  in  polishing  a  beautiful  stone 
that  lay  with  the  polished  side  towards  me..  It  was 
the  very  stone  I  had  been  seeking.  I  seized  on  it, 
stole  back  to  my  chamber,  dressed  myself,  and 
instantly  took  the  road  to  Cracow,  leaving  a  line  for 
my  master,  informing  him,  that  having  discovered 
hini  to  be  a  thief,  I  had  left  his  service,  and  had 
taken  with  me  my  own  jewel,  which  my  uncle  could 
prove  to  be  mine,  by  a  mark  which  I  had  made  upon 
it.  I  disposed  of  my  jewel  to  the  merchant  I  had 
visited  with  my  father,  for  a  hundred  florins ;  and 
returned  home  with  a  present  for  each  member  of  my 
family,  and  more  than  eighty  florins  in  my  pocket. 

There  was  no  question  as  to  my  future  trade. 
The  money  that  my  jacinth  fetched  served  to  equip 
me  for  my  next  expedition  ;  and  leaving  forty  florins 
at  home,  on  my  nineteenth  birthday  I  set  out  for 
Kostalesko,  with  the  blessings  of  a  mother,  and  the 
good  wishes  of  three  sisters,  all  of  whom  I  promised 
to  portion  handsomely,  as  soon  as  I  had  an  opal 
worth  but  20,000  florins. 

Almost  every  uay  during  a  year,  I  spent  more  or 
less  of  it  among  the  mountains.  Sometimes  my 
labours  were  rewarded;  but  oftener  I  found  nothing 
worth  so  much  as  a  few  groschen.  Never  did  my 
hopes  diminish,  nor  my  toil  become  irksome  ;  and  if 
one  blow  of  the  hammer  did  not  loose  an  opal  froni 
the  rock,  I  thought  a  second  might. 

At  length,  one  day,  a  stone  dropped  into  my  hand, 
with  all  the  distinguishing  marks  of  a  valuable  opal. 
I  eagerly  proceeded  to  pohsh  a  part,  and  the  varied 
hues  of  the    opal  flashed  upon  my  delighted  eye, 
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This  stone  was  little  inferior  in  size  to  the  one  I  had 
seen  at  Cracow,  and  I  felt  assured  it  could  not  be 
worth  less  than  50,000  florins. 

On  arriving  at  home,  my  countenance  told  the  im- 
portance of  my  secret,  and  the  opal  was  drawn  from 
its  hiding-place,  and  presented  to  the  wondering  eyes 
of  the  family-circle.  The  next  week  the  great  Cracow 
fair  would  take  place,  and  thither  I,  of  course,  deter- 
mined to  go. 

It  was  soon  settled  what  was  to  be  done  with  the 
50,000  florins,  and  I  left  home  upon  a  good  horse, 
bought  with  the  remnant  of  the  hundred  florins  on 
the  morning  of  the  day  of  the  great  fair,  with  my 
opal  in  a  leathern-bag,  which  was  suspended  round 
my  neck  by  a  copper  chain.  Before  mid-day  I 
arrived  at  the  capital,  and,  having  put  up  my  horse, 
walked  towards  the  great  square.  I  had  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  integr-ty  of  the  merchant  with  whom  I 
had  formerly  dealt ;  but  before  finally  disposing  of 
my  treasure,  I  wished  to  enjoy  the  triumph  of  pos- 
sessing it,  and  of  buzzing  about  the  rarity  and  value 
of  my  possession. 

As  I  went  onward,  my  attention  was  fixed  by 
the  extraordinary  richness  and  variety  of  a  display 
of  wares  upon  a  long  row  of  tables,  placed  beneath 
an  awning,  behind  which  an  Eastern  merchant 
was  smoking.  Every  species  of  costly  and  rare 
merchandise  lay  upon  the  tables.  But  the  con- 
tents of  one  other  table  eclipsed  them  all :  it  was 
covered  with  all  kinds  of  precious  stones  ranged  in 
rows,  circles,  and  pyramids,  but  among  them  I  saw 
no  opal.  "  Friend,"  said  I,  "  you  reign  the  emperor 
of  the  fair :  upon  your  tables  are  concentrated  the 
riches  of  all  the  cities  of  the  East ;  and  yet,  there 
seems  one  thing  wanting."  "  What,"  said  he,  with- 
out removing  his  pipe,  "  would  you  desire  to  s^e 
added?"  "  I  see,"  replied  I,  "  this  beautiful  pyramid, 
composed  of  precious  stones,  with  this  fine  pearl 
surmounting  the  whole;  but  for  this  pearl  1  would 
substitute  an  opal."  "  I  could  soon  make  that 
change,"  said  the  merchant,  "  but  to  my  mind  the 
pearl  brings  the  pyramid  to  a  better  point.  There  is 
not  a  jewel,  young  man,  that  ever  came  out  of  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  that  I  have  not  in  my  possession ; 
and  I  will  venture  the  worth  of  this  pyramid  that  I 
can  show  a  better  stone  of  every  kind  than  any  other 
merchant  in  Europe."  I  repUed,  "  I  have  not  the 
value  of  the  pyramid  to  stake,  but  I  will  venture  the 
value  of  a  jewel  which  I  will  produce,  that  you  will 
not  match  it."  "  Name  its  value,"  said  the  merchant, 
"  and  I  will  take  your  word  for  it :  select  its  worth 
among  these  jewels,  place  your  own  opposite,  and 
whoever  gains  shall  take  up  both  stakes.  You  your- 
self shall  decide  whether  or  not  I  produce  a  jewel 
more  valuable  of  its  kind  than  yours."  This  I 
thought  extremely  fair,  and  selected  a  diamond  which 
I  judged  to  be  worth  50,000  florins.  I  now  pulled 
the  chain  over  my  head,  and  opening  the  leathern 
purse,  drew  forth  my  opal.  "  A  fine  opal,  indeed," 
said  the  merchant,  "  and  worth  more  than  the 
diamond  you  selected,  and  precisely  the  thing  for  the 
top  of  the  pyramid.  My  own,  you  see,  is  too  large," 
added  he,  opening  the  lid  of  an  ebony  box,  and  laying 
upon  the  table  the  very  opal  that  Schmidt  had  sold 
to  the  king.  What  were  my  feelings  at  that  moment ! 
The  object  of  my  toil,  and  hopes,  and  promises,  gone 
from  me  in  an  instant,  and  by  my  own  folly  and 
vanity.  The  merchant  deliberately  resumed  his  pipe, 
took  up  my  opal,  and  displacing  the  pearl,  crowned 
the  pyramid  with  the  opal.  "Now,"  said  he,  "the 
pyramid  is  faultless."  He  then  returned  his  own 
opal  into  the  box,  and  calmly  began  to  arrange  some 
of  his  wares. 


I  turned  away  in  the  deepest  dejection,  and  re- 
paired to  the  shop  of  the  merchant  whom  I  knew. 
"  How  could  you  be  so  mad,"  said  he,  "  as  to  stake 
any  opal  against  Haranzabed  ?  Had  you  come  to 
me  first,  you  would  have  known  that  the  king  pledged 
his  opal  to  that  merchant  for  a  loan,  upon  condition 
that  he  should  not  exhibit  it  openly  at  the  fair." 

I  sold  my  horse,  and  instead  of  turning  homeward 
with  50,000  florins,  I  had  but  200,  partly  the  price 
of  my  horse,  and  partly  the  balance  of  a  debt  owing 
to  my  father.  I  was  still  a  jewel-hunter,  and  had 
still  my  fortune  to  make ;  yet,  at  this  very  moment, 
when  my  hopes  were  nearly  crushed,  they  began  to 
rise  again ;  and  the  very  hour  that  witnessed  the 
destruction  of  all  my  expectations,  saw  also  born 
within  me,  a  sturdier  determination  than  ever  to 
renew  them,  and  as  firm  a  persuasion  that  they  would 
yet  be  rewarded. 

Providence,  however,  has  not  yet  thought  fit  to 
crown  my  hopes,  but  I  have  lived  happily.  Never 
has  my  hammer  laid  open  the  lustre  of  another  opal, 
but  I  have  always  been  cheered  on  by  expectation} 
my  toil  has  never  been  rewarded  by  independence, 
but  it  has  brought  me  food  and  raiment,  and  left 
me  something  to  wish  for:  I  have  never  entered  Cra- 
cow again  with  the  exulting  thought  that  I  was  about 
to  possess  myself  of  50,000  florins,  but  neither  have 
I  ever  quitted  it  with  the  painful  reflection,  that  I 
have  lost  the  fruit  of  a  year's  labour,  and  of  many 
years'  hope  :  I  have  had  no  portions  to  bestow  upon 
my  sisters,  but  they  have  married,  and  been  happy 
without  them  :  no  provision  to  settle  upon  my  mother, 
but  she  is  long  ago  beyond  the  need  of  it  :  no  barony 
to  offer  Ronza,  but  she  has  never  appeared  to  wish 
for  more  than  she  possesses.  Old  age  steals  fast 
upon  me,  and  so  would  it  if  I  had  possessed  riches  : 
death  has  no  greater  terrors  for  the  poor  than  for  the 
rich  man  ;  nor  has  he  so  much  to  disturb  the  serenity 
of  his  meditations.  My  children  regret  that  I  should 
leave  them,  and  their  regrets  are  sincere,  because 
when  I  am  gone  they  expect  no  equivalent ;  yet  had 
I  now  even  youth  and  vigour,  1  would  still  pursue 
the  occupation,  which  I  trust  my  children  will  never 
desert,  for  one  day  or  other  their  labours  will  be  re- 
warded. Schmidt  has  not  found  the  first  opal,  nor 
myself  the  last;  and  riches  may  be  enjoyed  by  him 
who  knows  how  to  use  them.  Go  on,  then,  my 
chilareu;  do  not  shrink  from  toils  which  your  father 
has  borne,  nor  despair  of  the  success  which  he  once 
achieved,  and  of  which  the  inexperience  of  youth 
only  robbed  him  of  the  reward. 

[Abridged  from  Solitary  Walks  through  many  LonJs.] 


VALUE  OF  TIME, 

AND  IMPORTANCE  OF  EARLY    HABITS    OF  DILIGENCE 
AND   INDUSTRY. 

On  by  lar  the  greater  part  of  you,  it  is  incumbent  to 
acquire  those  qualities  which  shall  fit  you  for  action, 
rather  than  speculation.  It  is  not,  therefore,  by 
mere  study,  by  the  mere  accumulation  of  knowledge, 
that  you  can  hope  for  eminence.  Mental  discipline, 
the  exercise  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  the  quick- 
ening of  your  apprehension,  the  strengthening  of 
your  memory,  the  forming  of  a  sound,  rapid,  and 
discriminating  judgment,  are  even  of  more  import- 
ance than  the  stores  of  learning.  If  you  will  con- 
sider these  faculties  as  the  most  precious  gifts  of 
nature, — if  you  will  be  persuaded,  as  you  ought  to 
be,  that  they  are  capable  of  constant,  progressive, 
and,  therefore,  almost  indefinite  improvement,  that 
by  arts  similar  to  those  by  which  magic  feats  of  dex- 
terity and  bodily  strength  are  performed,  a  capacity 
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for  the  nobler  feats  of  the  mind  may  be  acquired, — 
the  first,  the  especial  object  of  your  youth,  will  be  to 
establish  that  control  over  your  own  mind,  and  your 
own  habits,  that  shall  ensure  the  proper  cultivation 
of  this  precious  inheritance.  Try,  even  for  a  short 
period,  the  experiment  of  exercising  such  control. 
If,  in  the  course  of  your  study,  you  meet  with  a 
difficulty,  resolve  on  mastering  it ;  if  you  cannot  by 
your  own  unaided  efforts,  be  not  ashamed  to  admit 
your  inability,  and  seek  for  assistance.  Practise  the 
economy  ot  time  ;  consider  time  like  the  faculties  of 
your  mind,  a  precious  estate,  that  every  moment  of 
it  well  applied  is  put  out  to  an  exorbitant  interest. 
I  do  not  say,  devote  yourself  to  unremitting  labour, 
and  sacrifice  all  amusement ;  but  I  do  say,  that  the 
zest  of  amusement  itself,  and  the  successful  result  of 
application,  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the 
economy  of  time.  When  you  have  lived  fifty  years, 
you  will  have  seen  many  instance  in  which  the  man 
■who  finds  time  for  everything,  for  punctuality  in  all 
the  relations  of  life,  for  the  pleasure  of  society,  for 
the  cultivation  of  literature,  for  every  rational  amuse- 
ment, is  he  who  is  the  most  assiduous  in  the  active 
pursuits  of  his  profession. 

Estimate  also,  properly,  the  force  of  habit ;  exer- 
cise a  constant,  an  unremitting  vigilance,  over  the 
acquirement  of  habit,  in  matters  that  are  apparently 
of  entire  indifference,  that,  perhaps,  are  really  so, 
independent  of  the  habits  they  engender.  It  is  by 
the  neglect  of  such  trifles  that  bad  habits  are  ac- 
quired ;  that  the  mind,  by  tolerating  negligence, 
procrastination  in  matters  of  small  account,  but 
frequent  recurrence,  matters  of  which  the  world 
takes  no  notice,  becomes  accustomed  to  the  same 
defects  in  matters  of  higher  importance.  If  you  will 
make  the  experiment  of  which  I  have  spoken,  if  for 
a  given  time  you  will  resolve  that  there  shall  be  a 
complete  understanding  of  everything  you  read,  or 
the  honest  admission  that  you  do  not  understand 
it ;  that  there  shall  be  a  strict  regard  to  the  distri- 
bution of  time ;  that  there  shall  be  a  constant 
struggle  against  the  bondage  of  bad  habit,  a  con- 
stant effort  which  can  only  be  made  within  to  mas- 
ter the  mind,  to  subject  its  various  processes  to 
healthful  action, — the  early  fruits  of  this  experiment, 
the  feeling  of  self-satisfaction,  the  consciousness  of 
growing  strength,  the  force  of  good  habit,  will  be 
inducements  to  its  continuance,  more  powerful  than 
any  exhortations.  These  are  the  arts,  this  is  the 
patient  and  laborious  process  by  which,  in  all  times, 
and  in  all  professions,  the  foundations  of  excellence 
and  of  fame  have  been  laid. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  observations  I  have  ad- 
dressed to  you  have  nothing  of  novelty  to  recommend 
them ;  that  the  truths  to  which  I  have  adverted  are 
80  obvious,  that  they  scarcely  require  the  aid  of  rea- 
soning to  enforce  them.  But  they  are  truths  of  vital 
importance,  and  it  too  frequently  happens  that  the 
ready  assent  which  we  give  to  them  has  not  the 
practical  influence  on  our  conduct  which  it  ought  to 
have.  If  it  had,  how  many  of  us  would  have  been 
spared  the  painful  retrospect, — that  retrospect  which 
you  may  avert,  but  which  we  cannot, — of  opportunities 
lost,  time  mispent,  habits  of  indolence  or  negligence, 
become  inveterate. 

Hitherto,  I  have  referred  exclusively  to  the  con- 
•iderations  of  worldly  advantage  and  worldly  fame, 
as  encouragements  to  early  or  continued  exertion. 
You  have  other  incitements  to  labour,  other  rewards 
of  virtuous  exertion,  should  the  hope  of  praise  or 
glory  be  obscured.  You  have  the  express  command 
t'f  God  to  improve  the  faculties  which  distinguish  you 
from  the  beasts  that  perish.     You  have  the  awful 


knowledge,  that  of  the  use  or  neglect  of  these  facul- 
ties a  solemn  account  must  be  rendered.  You  have 
the  assurance  of  an  immortality  different  from  that 
of  worldly  fame.  By  every  motive  which  can  influ- 
ence a  reflecting  and  responsible  being,  "  a  being  of  a 
large  discourse,  looking  before  and  after,"  by  regard 
for  your  own  success  and  happiness  in  this  life,  by 
the  fear  of  future  discredit,  by  the  hope  of  lasting 
fame, — by  all  these  considerations  do  I  conjure 
you,  while  you  have  yet  time,  while  your  minds 
are  yet  flexible,  to  form  them  on  the  models  which 
are  the  nearest  to  perfection.  By  motives  yet 
more  urgent,  by  higher  and  purer  aspirations,  by  the 
duty  of  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  by  the  awful 
account  you  will  have  to  render,  not  merely  of  moral 
actions,  but  of  faculties  intrusted  to  you  for  improve- 
ment,— by  all  these  high  arguments  do  I  conjure  you, 
so  "  to  number  your  days  that  you  may  apply  your 
hearts  unto  wisdom ;"  unto  that  wisdom,  which, 
directing  your  ambition  to  the  noble  end  of  bene- 
fiting mankind,  and  teaching  you  humble  reliance 
on  the  merits  and  on  the  mercy  of  your  Redeemer, 
may  support  you  "  in  the  time  of  your  tribulation," 
may  admonish  you  "  in  the  time  of  your  wealth," 
and  "  in  the  hour  of  death,  and  in  the  day  of  judg- 
ment," may  comfort  you  with  the  hope  of  deliver- 
ance. 
[Sin  RoBMT  ?£!],'•  ild(<r««  to  the  Students  of  Glasgow  University.] 


THE    SONC    OF   THE    BREEZE, 
I've  swept  o'er  the  mountaiu,  the  forest  and  fell, 
I've  played  on  the  rock  where  the  wild  chamois  dw«U  , 
I  have  tracked  the  desert  so  dreary  and  rude, 
Through  the  patlUess  depths  of  its  solitude; 
Through  the  ocean-caves  of  the  stormy  sea, 
Sly  spirit  lias  wandered  at  midnight  free ; 
I  have  slept  in  the  lily's  fragrant  bell, 
I  have  moaned  in  the  ear  tluough  the  rosy  shell ; 
I  have  roamed  alone  by  the  gurgling  stream, 
I  have  danced  at  eve  with  the  pale  moonbeam ; 
I  have  kissed  the  rose  in  its  blushing  pride, 
Till  my  breath  the  dew  from  its  lips  has  dried ; 
I  have  stolen  away,  on  my  silken  wing, 
The  violets'  scent  in  the  early  Spring. 
I  have  hung  over  groves  where  the  citron  grows, 
And  the  clustering  bloom  of  tlie  orange  blows. 
I  have  sped  the  dove  on  its  errand  home, 
O'er  mountain  and  river,  and  sun-gilt  dome. 
I  have  hushed  tlio  babe  in  its  cradled  rest. 
With  my  song,  to  sleep  on  its  mother's  breast. 
I  have  chased  the  clouds  in  their  dark  career, 
Till  they  hung  on  my  wings  in  their  shapes  of  fear; 
I  have  rent  tlie  oak  from  its  forest-bed, 
And  the  flaming  brand  of  the  fire-king  sped ; 
I  have  ruslied  witli  the  fierce  tornado  forth, 
On  the  tempest's  wing  from  the  stormy  north ; 
I  have  lashed  the  waves  till  they  rose  in  pride. 
And  the  mariner's  skill  in  their  wrath  defied ; 
I  have  borne  the  mandate  of  fate  and  doom, 
And  swept  the  wretch  to  hia  watery  tomb. 
I  have  shrieked  the  wail  of  the  murdered  dead. 
Till  the  guilty  spirit  hath  shrunk  with  dread. 
I  have  hymned  my  dirge  o'er  the  silent  grave, 
And  bade  the  cypress  more  darkly  wave. 
There  is  not  a  spot  upon  land  or  sea, 
Where  thou  may'st  not,  enthusiast,  wander  with  me. 

ElEAXOII  DlCKENdOV. 


Distance  in  truth  produces  in  idea  the  same  effect  as  in 
real  perspective ;  objects  are  softened  and  rounded,  and 
rendered  doubly  graceful ;  the  harsher  and  more  ordinary 
points  of  character  are  melted  down  ;  and  those  by  which 
it  is  remembered,  are  the  more  striking  outlines,  that  mark 
sublimity,  grace,  or  beauty.  There  are  mists,  too,  in  the 
mental  as  m  the  natural  horizon,  to  conceal  what  is  less 
pleasing  in  distant  objects ;  and  there  are  hajipy  lights  to 
stream  in  full  glory  upon  those  points  which  can  profit  by 
briUiant  illumination. Sir  Waltjsk  Scotx. 
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NOTES  ON  FOREST  TREES.    No.  VIII. 
The  Weymouth  Pine,  {Pinus  strobus,  Linnaeus.) 


THE    WEVMOUTH    PINE. — WHITE  PINE  OF    COMMERCE. 

This  beautiful  species  of  Pine,  so  well  known  for 
many  years  past  as  the  Weymouth  Pine  of  our 
shrubberies,  appears  to  have  become  naturalized 
with  us.  It  is,  however,  a  native  of  the  northern 
parts  of  the  continent  and  islands  of  America,  to 
which  alone  it  is  peculiar,  being  by  far  the  most 
abundant  in  our  own  provinces  of  Canada  and  New 
Brunswick. 

Its  leaves  burst  out  from  the  sheath  in  clusters  of 
five,  and  in  its  growth  it  shows  a  tendency  to  a 
spiral  turn,  particularly  visible  in  masts  of  vessels. 
It  is  the  most  majestic  of  the  trees  of  the  Canadian 
forest,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  family 
found  in  the  "  far  West,"  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Columbia  River,  reported  to  be  often  250  feet  high, 
and  50  in  circumference,  whilst  the  White  Pine  is 
rarely  found  to  exceed  150  feet  in  height,  and  five 
in  diameter  at  the  foot.  When  growing  in  open 
space,  it  is  beautifully  feathered  to  the  ground,  but 
in  the  Canadian  forests  is  no  more  than  an  immense 
stick,  with  a  small  quantity  of  brush  at  the  head,  in 
about  the  same  proportion  as  hair  on  the  tail  of  an 
elephant. 

The  age  to  which  it  attains  is  not  known ;  1500 
annular  lines  have  been  counted,  each  being  con- 
sidered as  indicative  of  one  year's  growth.  It  is  the 
White  Pine  of  commerce,  and  from  its  large  size, 
small  specific  gravity,  straightness  of  growth,  freedom 
from  knots,  and  facility  in  working,  the  consump- 
tion is  immense,  being  equally  in  repute  for  the 
largest  masts  of  our  men-of-war  and  the  smallest 
article  of  carving  or  interior  decoration.  As  it  resists 
the  sun,  and  is  not  brittle,  it  is  greatly  preferred  by 
the  Americans  for  the  decks  of  their  ships;  whilst  in 
this  country,  it  is  equally  prized  for  the  manufacture 
of  musical  instruments ;    were  it  not  for  the  supply 


from  our  own  colonies,  there  would  be  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  procuring  masts  for  our  navy,  and  it  ia 
a  singular  fact  that  the  French  Government  also 
draws  a  part  of  its  supplies  of  masts  from  Canada. 

Trees  for  masts  are,  however,  difficult  and  expensive 
to  procure,  being  often  required  ninety-nine  feet  long, 
and  thirty  inches  cube,  at  fourteen  feet  from  the 
but;  measuring,  when  dressed,  above  thirteen  loads 
of  fifty  cubic  feet.  Those  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
navigable  waters,  have  long  ago  been  cut  down,  and 
they  must  now  be  looked  for  in  the  recesses  of  the 
forest,  perhaps  three,  four,  or  five  hundred  miles 
from  the.  place  of  shipment,  and  require  a  road  to  be 
cut  through  the  bush  for  their  conveyance  from  the 
locality  of  the  tree  to  the  nearest  water-course.  Even 
in  new  and  hitherto  untouched  parts,  not  one  tree  in 
ten  thousand  is  fit  to  convert  into  a  mast  of  the 
smallest  size  for  the  Royal  Navy. 

The  lumbering  business  in  Canada  is  one  of  great 
hardship  and  endurance.  The  establishment  of  a 
first-rate  Shanty,  as  it  is  called  {Chantier,  French)  by 
the  Americans  and  settlers,  from  the  French  Cana- 
dians, is  a  matter  of  great  outlay.  It  must  be  com- 
menced by  the  1st  of  October,  for  the  supply  of  the 
succeeding  year.  The  party,  consisting  of  from 
thirty  to  sixty  persons,  with  as  many  horses  and 
oxen,  with  provisions  and  provender  for  six  months, 
fix  themselves  in  a  neighbourhood  previously  selected ; 
the  Advance  made  by  the  merchant  of  Quebec, 
Montreal,  or  St.  John's,  (as  it  may  be,)  amounting 
to  little  short  of  two  thousand  pounds. 


LEAVIS  AND  BLOSSOM  OF  THE  WEVMOUTH  PISE. 

This  timber  is  imported  into  Great  Britain  both  in 
square  timber  and  deals,  probably  in  no  very  different 
proportion.  The  former  being  called  White  Pine,  and 
the  deals  Yellow  Pine,  possibly  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  White  Deals  of  the  Baltic,  which  are  cut 
from  the  Spruce  Fir,  or  Abies.  The  importance  of 
this  tree  to  the  commerce  of  this  country,  may  be  in 
some  degree  estimated  from  the  fact,  that  nearly 
four  thousand  cargoes,  generally  of  large  vessels,  are 
loaded  annually  from  Canada  and  New  Brunswick, 
nearly  two-thirds  of  which  may  be  considered  as 
composed  of  White  Pine,   either  as  square  timber  or 

in  deals.  .      i_- 

As  a  great  deal  has  been  said  of  a  tendency  m  this 
timber  to  what  is  caUed  dry  rot,  we  shall  shortly 
refer  to  this  subject  .  N.  G. 
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THE  ABBEY  CHURCH  OF  BATH. 
"The  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells,"  says  Peter  Heylin, 
•■  though  it  hath  a  double  name,  is  one  single  bishop- 
ric. The  bishop's  seat  was  originally  at  Wells, 
where  it  still  continues.  The  style  of  Bath  came  in 
but  upon  the  bye." 

The  spot  on  which  the  Abbey  Church  now  stands 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  site  of  a  temple  of 
Jlinerva,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  who  chose  this 
city  as  one  of  their  stations,  probably  on  account  of  its 
fine  springs,  over  which  they  imagined  Pallas  to 
preside.  Bath  was  afterwards  known  among  the 
ancient  Britons  as  Caer  Pallader,  or  the  city  of  Pallas. 
But  our  Saxon  ancestors  changed  its  name  to  Ake- 
mannceaster,  or  the  Sick  Man's  City,  from  the  invalids 
who  resorted  thither,  that  their  complaints  might 
either  be  removed  or  alleviated  by  the  use  of  the 
waters.  In  more  recent  periods,  fashion  and  amuse- 
ment were  consulted  as  much  as  health  in  a  visit  to 
Bath.  An  account,  printed  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  informs  us  ;  "  In  the  Spring,  Bath  is  most 
frequented  for  health,  and  in  Autumn  for  pleasure, 
when  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  company  come  to 
partake  of  the  amusements  of  the  place ;  and  in  some 
seasons  there  have  been  at  Bath  no  less  than  eight 
thousand  persons,  besides  its  constant  inhabitants." 

Going  back  to  the  early  history  of  the  monastery 
of  Bath,  we  find  that  it  was  founded  as  a  nunnery  by 
Osric,  King  of  the  Northumbrians,  in  the  year  (J76  ; 
and  that  having  remained  under  the  presidency  of 
certain  abbesses,  whose  names  are  preserved,  it  was 
destroyed  by  the  Danes,  and  rebuilt,  about  775,  by 
Offa,  the  famous  King  of  Mercia,  who  dedicated  it  to 
St.  Peter,  placing  within  it  secular  canons. 

It  underwent  another  change  towards  the  latter 
part  of  the  tenth  century,  when  King  Edgar  removed 
the  secular  canons,  and  fixed  in  their  room  an  abbot, 
and  Benedictine  monks. 

During  the  abbacy  of  .(Elfsig,  (or  Alsius,)  on  the 
Domesday  survey  of  the  abbey  property  being 
taken,  the  annual  revenue  of  the  lands  amounted  to 
7\l.  13s.  6rf. 

In  1088,  in  the  rebellion  in  favour  of  Robert,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Conqueror,  Bath,  with  its  religious 
house,  was  plundered  and  burnt.  About  this  time, 
as  we  have  had  occasion  to  state  in  our  previous 
notices  of  Cathedrals,  it  was  ordained,  for  the 
dignity  and  usefulness  of  the  church,  that  certain 
bishops'  sees  should  be  removed  from  small  towns 
to  places  of  greater  note,  among  which  the  epis- 
copal see  of  Wells  was  transferred  to  Bath ;  John 
de  Villula,  or,  as  he  Is  sometimes  called,  of  Tours, 
(the  French  town  of  which  he  was  a  native,)  having 
been  empowered,  by  a  charter  from  William  Rufus, 
to  carry  this  change  into  effect.  The  king  also  granted 
him  the  city  of  Bath,  a  mint  and  other  rights,  for 
the  purpose  of  augmenting  the  see; — an  example 
followed  by  Henry  the  First,  who  showed  great  favour 
to  Bishop  John.  This  munificent  prelate  had  been 
Bishop  of  Wells,  a  title  which  he  dropped  on  becoming 
Bishop  of  Bath  in  1090.  He  greatly  enriched  the 
monastery,  and  directed  that  it  should  thenceforth  be 
governed  by  a  prior  instead  of  an  abbot :  adding  to  its 
convenience  by  building  two  baths*  within  its  pre- 

•  One  of  these  baths  John  gave  for  ihe  benefit  of  the  public  ; 
the  other  was  approprialed  to  the  prior.  '1  hey  continued  in  use 
till  the  miildle  o(  the  sixteenth  century.  An  attempt  was  made, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  to  recover  the  prior's 
bath  spring,  in  cbnsequence  of  the  following  passage  in  the 
particulars  of  the  priory  estate,  made  just  before  the  sale  of  it  in 
1614.  *  'there  is  a  bath  which  was  for  the  prior's  private  u<ie,  but  it 
is  now  filled  up  with  rubble,  and  covered  with  earth,  and  of  no  use  ; 
but  there  be  many  of  the  town  that  do  reniember  when  it  was  of 
great  use,  for  there  is  as  hot  a  spring  in  it  as  in  any  of  the  baths;  and 
■  Uule  charge  will  restore  it  to  its  former  virtue,  and  fit  it  for  use.' 


cincts,  and  a  palace  for  hfs  own  residenre.  He  also 
began,  if  he  did  not  complete,  the  church  on  a  costly 
and  extensive  scale;  and  at  his  death,  in  1123,  was 
buried  in  the  middle  of  the  choir.  A  noble  tomb  to  his 
memory,  with ,  his  statue  resting  upon  it,  was  in 
existence  until  the  Reformation. 

After  this  bishop's  death,  the  church  was  again  de- 
stroyed by  fire;  but  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged  by 
Robert,  a  monk  of  Lewes,  on  his  appointment  to  the 
bishopric,  about  the  year  1 140.  The  next  bishop  who 
became  a  patron  to  this  see,  was  Dr.  Oliver  King, 
translated  from  Exeter  to  Bath  in  1 19.5.  In  conse- 
quence, it  is  alleged,  of  a  vision  which  he  beheld,  he 
resolved  to  build  the  church  of  St.  Peter  in  the  most 
correct,  and  at  the  same  time,  splendid  style.  This 
Oliver  King  had  been  principal  secretary  to  Edward  the 
Fourth,  Edward  the  Fifth,  and  Henry  the  Seventh,  at 
a  time  when  our  English  architecture  was  carried  to  an 
excess  in  finishing,  which  marks  the  works  of  that 
period,  particularly  the  chapel  of  Henry  the  Seventh, 
at  Westminster.  In  his  reported  vision,  of  which 
Sir  John  Harrington  has  chronicled  up  an  account, 
and  which  seems  to  have  suggested  the  beautiful 
ornaments  of  the  grand  Western  front ;  "  The  bishop, 
having  been  at  Bath,  saw,  in  his  dream,  angels  as- 
cending and  descending  a  ladder,  near  to  which  was 
a  fair  olive-tree,  supporting  a  crown;  and  he  thought 
he  heard  a  voice  saying,  '  Let  the  Olive  establish  the 
crown,  and  a  King  restore  the  church.'  "  Another 
strange  and  forced  allusion  to  the  name  of  the 
founder  of  the  present  fabric  was  taken  from  the 
parable  of  Jotham  (Judges  ix.  8) ;  and  the  following 
lines,  accordingly,  cut  upon  a  stone  on  the  west  side  j — 

The  trees  going  to  chese  -I-  a  king, 
Said,  Be  thou  to  us,  Olive  r,  King ! 

But  though  this  prelate  carried  forward  the  work 
with  all  the  activity  in  his  power,  and  with  a  liberal 
outlay  of  money,  he  did  not  live  to  see  it  completed. 
It  remained  to  be  finished  by  the  priors  of  Bath, 
after  his  death.  Prior  Bird,  after  expending  large 
sums  upon  it,  died  blind  and  poor.  His  rebus, 
W.  and  a  Bird,  are  to  be  seen,  cut  in  stone  iu 
different  parts  of  the  building.  A  chapel  and  tomb 
dedicated  to  him,  still  exist,  and  are  greatly  admired 
for  their  richness  and  beauty.  His  successor,  Holway, 
alias  Gibbes,  also  applied  himself  with  zeal  and  energy 
to  the  completion  of  King's  design;  but  it  was 
scarcely  finished  when  he,  with  others,  subscribed  to 
the  supremacy  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  surrendered 
the  whole  monastery  to  the  crown.  The  king's  com- 
missioners subsequently  offered  St.  Peter's  Church  to 
the  city  of  Bath  for  five  hundred  marks,  which  were 
refused;  whereupon  all  the  glass,  iron,  and  lead,  be- 
longing to  it,  were  sold  to  merchants,  the  skeleton 
only  of  the  building  being  left  standing,  which,  with 
the  monastery,  was  purchased  by  Humphry  Collis,  in 
154'2.  The  year  after,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was 
passed  for  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Wells  to  make 
one  sole  chapter  for  the  bishop. 

The  fabric  having  become  sadly  dilapidated  after 
the  period  of  the  dissolution,  Mr.  Peter  Chapman 
was  the  first  person  who  began  to  repair  it,  about 
1572,  at  the  east  end,  to  secure  it  from  the  elTects  of 
the  weather.  Under  the  auspices  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
who  enabled  the  citizens  to  raise  money  for  its  resto- 
ration, Thomas,  Earl  of  Sussex,  her  majesty's  cham- 
berlain, did  much  in  its  behalf,  and  was  followed 
by  others,  especially  by  William,  Lord  Burleigh. 
Thus  the  Choir  was  completed  for  divine  service,  and 

The  adventurer,  however,  who  had  been  induced  to  search,  «njl 

whoso  name  was  Swallow,  failed  of  success ;  and  the  spring  remains 
concealed  to  this  time, 
t  Old  word  for  choose* 
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the  church  reconsecrated,  under  the  names  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul.  Various  patrons,  among  whom 
may  be  mentioned  Dr.  James  INlontague,  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  his  brother.  Sir  Henry  Montague, 
chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  Sir  Nicholas 
Salterns,  Knt.,  of  London,  contributed  their  aid  and 
means  to  the  following  portions  of  the  structure  : — 
The  side  aisles  of  the  choir,  and  the  transepts ;  the 
■western  portion  of  the  nave  ;  the  beautiful  west  door ; 
and  the  vestry.  Thus,  by  the  assistance  of  these 
benefactors,  Bath  Abbey  Church  was  raised  to  the 
state  in  which  we  now  behold  it. 

From  the  number  of  the  windows,  it  was  formerly 
called  the  Lantern  of  England.  It  is  built  in  the  form 
of  a  plain  cross,  with  a  magnificent  tower  at  the 
intersection.  This  tower  is  peculiar  for  its  not  being 
square,  but  greater  in  the  north  and  south,  than  the 
east  and  west  dimensions.  The  transept  is  narrow, 
and  has  no  aisles.  The  nave  and  choir  have  each  a 
north  and  south  aisle.  There  is  no  trace  of  tombs 
in  the  choir,  which  is  fitted  up  as  a  parish-church, 
with  the  addition  of  a  throne  for  the  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  when  he  occasionally  attends  divine  ser- 
vice within  it. 

The  window  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  is 
inserted  in  a  niche,  which  appears  to  be  Norman,  and  is 
probably  the  only  remains  of  a  more  ancient  edifice. 
The  west  front,  as  represented  by  our  engraving,  is 
better  seen  than  any  other  part,  but  by  no  means  at 
a  sufficient  distance  for  its  full  effect.  The  north 
side  is  much  built  up  with  small  houses,  and  the 
south  partially  so.  The  east,  in  consequence  of  its 
situation,  appears  but  to  Uttle  advantage  ;  and  from 
no  point  can  the  whole  building  be  seen  so  as  to  do 
justice  to  its  exquisite  tower. 

Bath  Abbey  Church  is  distinguished  for  the  beauty 
of  its  design,  and  for  the  harmony  and  symmetry  of 
its  several  parts.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
last  edifice  of  considerable  magnitude,  purely  Gothic, 
■which  was  erected  in  this  country  ;  and  almost  the 
only  one  which  remains  in  the  state  in  which  it  was 
originally  planned. 

The  following  are  stated  in  Dugdale  to  be  the 
dimensions  :  — 

Feet. 

Length  from  east  to  west 210 

Length  of  the  transept  from  north  to  south  .   126 

Breadth  of  the  body  and  aisles 72 

Height  of  the  tower 152 

Height  of  tlie  roof 78 

The  whole  of  the  Abbey-house  was  demolished  in 
1753,  and  the  foundations  removed  for  other  buildings. 
On  that,  occasion  several  ancient  stone  coffins  were 
dug  up,  and  the  Roman  baths,  which  had  lain  hid 
for  a  very  long  period,  were  brouglxt  to  view.       M. 


As  great  and  exalted  spirits  undertake  the  pursuit  of 
hazardous  actions  for  the  good  of  others,  at  the  same  time 
gratifying  their  passion  for  glory, — so  do  worthy  minds  in 
the  domestic  wayof  Ufe  deny  themselves  many  advantages, 
to  satisfy  a  generous  benevolence  which  they  bear  to  their 
friends  oppressed  with  distresses  and  calamities.  Such 
natures  one  may  call  "  stores  of  Providence,"  whieh  are 
actuated  by  a  secret  celestial  influence  to  undervalue  the 
ordinary  gratifications  of  wealth,  to  give  comfort  to  a  heart 
loaded  with  affliction,  to  save  a  falling  family,  to  preserve  a 
branch  of  trade  in  their  neighbourhood,  to  give  work  to 
tlie  industrious,  preserve  the  portion  of  the  helpless  infant, 
and  raise  the  head  of  the  mourning  father.  People  whose 
hearts  are  wholly  bept  towards  pleasure,  or  intent  upon 
gain,  never  hear  of  the  noble  occurrences  among  men  of 
industry  and  humanity. — Spectalor. 

Hb  is  the  true  man  of  honour,  who  keeps  steadily  in  the 

path  of   virtue,   and  braves   the  laugh  of  the  world. 

GlUHH. 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE. 
Man,  forgetting  how  insignificant  he  is,  and  how 
limited  his  utmost  knowledge,  is  too  apt  to  measure 
Omnipotence  by  the  standard  of  his  own  narrow 
intellect ;  and  to  be  guided  by  his  own  selfish  feel- 
ings, in  judging  of  the  extent  of  Divine  benevolence. 
That  the  earth,  a  minute  fraction,  as  it  is,  of  a  great 
and  wonderful  system,  should  be  amenable  to  the 
general  laws  by  which  the  whole  system  is  governed, 
is,  at  the  least,  exceedingly  probable.  Of  such 
general  laws,  of  their  changes,  of  their  aberrations,  or 
of  their  influences,  we,  situated  in  this  extremity  of 
the  universe,  cannot  see  the  object.  What,  therefore, 
appear  to  us  anomalous  or  defective,  may,  in  reality, 
be  parts  of  some  great  cycle  or  series,  too  vast  to  be 
comprehended  by  the  human  mind,  and  known  only 
to  beings  of  a  higher  order,  or  to  the  Creator  him- 
self. So,  again,  amidst  the  desolation  of  the  hurri- 
caiie,  or  of  the  thunder-storm  ;  in  the  settled  affliction 
of  malaria,  and  in  the  march  of  the  pestilence ;  the 
goodness  of  the  Deity  is  impugned,  his  power,  even, 
is  regarded  doubtfully.  But  what,  in  truth,  are  all 
these  visitations,  but  so  many  examples  of  the  "  un- 
searchable ways"  of  the  Almighty  ?  "  He  sits  on  the 
whirlwind,  and  directs  the  storm  :"  a  hamlet  is  laid 
waste  ;  a  few  individuals  may  perish  ;  but  the 
general  result  is  good  :  the  atmosphere  is  purified ; 
and  pestilence,  with  all  its  train  of  evils,  disappears. 
Nay,  however  inscrutable  the  object  of  the  deadly 
malaria  itself,  -do  we  not  see  one  end  which  it  serves, 
namely,  to  stimulate  the  reasoning  powers,  and  the 
industry  of  man.  By  his  reason,  man  has  been 
guided  to  an  antidote  beneficently  adapted  for  his 
use,  which  has  stripped  malaria  of  half  its  terrors. 
By  his  industry,  the  marsh  has  been  converted  into 
fertile  land,  and  disease  has  given  place  to  salubrity. 
When,  therefore,  we  duly  consider  all  these  things, 
when  we  reflect  also  on  the  number,  the  properties, 
the  various  conditions  of  the  matters  composing  our 
globe,  the  wonder  surely  is,  not  that  a  few  of  the.se 
matters  occasionally  exist  as  foreign  bodies  in  the 
atmosphere,  but  that  others  of  these  matters  are  not 
at  all  times  ditfused  through  it,  and  in  such  quantity 
as  to  be  incompatible  witli  organic  life.  Thus,  the 
original  constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  pre- 
servation of  its  purity  against  all  these  contaminating 
influences,  may  be  viewed  as  the  strongest  arguments 
we  possess,  in  demonstration  of  the  benevolence, 
the  wisdom,  and  the  omnipotence  of  the  Deity : 
benevolence  in  having  willed  such  a  positive  good ; 
wisdom  in  having  contrived  it ;  and  omnipotence  in 
having  created  it,  and  in  still  upholding  its  existence. 
[Pnoui'a  Bi'tJgewater  Treatise.} 


THE    BLIGHTED    OAK. 

Hast  thou  seen  in  Winter's  stormiest  »ky 

The  trunk  of  a  blighted  Oak, 
Not  dead,  but  sinking  in  slow  decay, 

Beneath  Time's  resistless  stroke, 
Hound  which  a  luxuriant  ivy  had  gro'wn, 
And  wreathed  it  with  verdure  no  longer  its  own? 

Perchance  thou  hast  seen  this  sight — and  then, 

As  I  at  thy  years  might  do, 
Fawcd  carelessly  by,  nor  turned  again 

That  scathed  wreck  to  view ; 
But  now  I  can  draw  from  that  perishing  tree. 
Thoughts  which  are  soothing  and  dear  to  me. 

Oh  1  smile  not,  nor  think  it  a  worthless  thing', 

If  it  bo  with  instruction  fraught; 
That  which  will  closest  and  longest  cling, 

Is  alone  worth  a  serious  tliought ; 
Should  aught  be  unlovely  whicli  thus  can  shed, 
Grace  o'er  the  dying,  and  leaves  o'er  the  dead  T 

iiESLKARO   BaSTOK 
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In  Davy's  "  wonderful  lamp,"  the  flame,  like  a  con- 
fined bird,  flutters  against  every  bar  of  its  cage,  in 
the  attempt  at  finding  some  aperture  large  enough  to 
allow  of  its  escape  ;  but  in  vain.  Although  the  heat 
of  the  flame  is  thus  arrested,  yet  its  light  readily 
passes;  and  it  is  to  the  light  of  flame  that  I  now 
wish  to  direct  your  attention. 

Now,  you  will  be  much  better  able  to  understand 
what  I  have  to  say  about  this  matter,  if  I  first  of  all 
explain  to  you  the  meaning  of  the  terms  ignition  and 
combustion,  for  they  by  no  means  signify  the  same 
thing,  although  very  often  but  very  improperly  used 
indiscriminately. 

Here  is  a  little  tin  lamp  with  a  single  cotton  wick, 
just  like  an  oil-lamp;  but  instead  of  filling  it  with 
oil,  I  will  fill  it  with  strong  spirits  of  wine,  (or  very 
strong  brandy  will  do  as  well,)  the  flame  of  which 
will  be  very  convenient  for  the  experiments  I  am  now 
going  to  make. 

I  will  light  this  "spirit-lamp;"  you  see  it  burns 
with  a  pale  flame  ;  let  us  shut  the  shutters  so  as  to 
darken  the  room :  there,  now  attempt  to  read  this 
book,  or  that  written  paper  by  its  light :  you  can 
scarcely  make  out  a  single  letter  ; — the  flame,  unlike 
that  of  the  candle,  gives  scarcely  any  light.  Well, 
then,  as  it  gives  so  little  light,  perhaps  you  may  think 
that  it  is  not  very  hot,  but  you  are  wrong  there ;  for 
it  is  very  hot  indeed.  See,  here  is  a  bit  of  clay 
tobacco-pipe,  and  I  have  ground  it  on  a  grindstone  to 
a  very  slender  point ;  not  much  bigger  than  a  pin's 
point  :.  this  requires  a  little  care  to  do,  but  it  can 
be  done  easily,  after  one  or  two  trials. 

I  now  hold  this  slender  clay  point  in  the  pale  spirit- 
flame  :  look,  it  instantly  becomes  red-hot ;  now  it  is 
white-hot  at  the  very  point,  which  glows  brilliantly. 

This  is  a  simple  instance  of  ignition,  or  incandescence, 
as  it  is  also  called ;  each  term  expressing  a  property 
which  some  bodies  have  of  giving  out  light,  when 
heated  to  a  high  degree.  Clay  has  this  singular  pro- 
perty ;  and  remember  this  curious  fact,  that  it  suffers 
no  change  in  its  nature  by  ignition.  If  a  chemist  had 
accurately  examined  or  analyzed  this  piece  of  clay, 
before  we  made  our  experiment,  and  I  gave  it  to  him 
again  after  the  ignition,  that  he  might  examine  it,  he 
would  tell  me  that  it  was  still  clay,  a  trifle  harder, 
perhaps,  than  before;  but  still  clay,  or,  as  he  would 
rail  it,  alumina. 

I  have  here  some  fine  and  perfectly  bright  iron- 
fiUngs  :  I  put  them  into  this  empty  tin  pepper-box, 
put  on  the  cover,  and  now  dredge  or  shake  them  into 
the  spirit-flame.  Look  what  brilliant  sparks  appear  ; 
showers  of  them.-^just  like  a  fire-work.  How  are 
they  produced?  Why,  by  the  iron  inrninp";  this,  then, 
is  an  instance  of  combustion. 

I  now  ret  the  spirit-lamp  in  the  middle  of  this 
sheet  of  white  paper,  and  very  slowly  shake  a  very 
few  filings  into  the  flame,  so  that  they  may  be  more 
completely  burned.  Now  let  us  collect  what  has 
fallen  on  the  white  paper  :  are  they  iron-filings  ?  no ; 
the  iron-filings  were  bright, — these  little  particles  are 
black  and  brittle :  look,  they  will  crush  to  powder  if 
I  press  them  bard  with  the  blade  of  this  knife  upon 
an  earthenware  plate. 

In  this  simple  way  of  experimenting,  then,  we 
evidently  see  that  the  iron  by  combustion  has  undergone 
a  change.  A  chemist,  if  he  examined  the  result, 
would  tell  you  that  it  is  no  longer  pure  iron,  but 
iron  combined  with  oxygen  (which  is  one  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  ailr  we  breathe)  j  be  would  call  it  oxide 
0/  iron. 


Well,  then,  let  us  conclude  that  ignition  does  not  alter 
the  nature  of  some  substances,  but  that  combustion 
always  does.  Look  at  this  wax-candle,  probably 
weighing  four  or  six  ounces :  is  not  its  nature  changed 
by  combustion  >  Most  certainly  it  is  ;  and  most 
wonderfully  altered.  This  candle  will  go  on  burning 
and  burning,  till  at  length  it  is  extinguished,  and 
you  say  it  is  "burnt  out."  But  what  has  become 
of  the  wax?  Why,  the  wax  has  undergone  com- 
bustion ;  it  is  totally  changed  in  its  nature,  and  con- 
verted into  invisible  gases,  and  water  !  Yes,  gases 
and  water  are  thus  formed  by  flame  :  this  I  will  fully 
discuss  on  a  future  occasion ;  but  just  now  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  show  you  how  we  can  detect  the  water. 

Here  is  a  large  glass  tumbler,  perfectly  dry,  clean, 
and  cold.  I  hold  it  over  the  candle-flame  for  a  few 
seconds :  look,  the  inside  of  the  glass  becomes  quite 
misty  and  damp, — quite  a  dew  upon  its  suriace. 
Why  ?  Because  the  water  formed  by  the  combustion 
of  the  wax,  arises  in  the  state  of  hot  vapour ;  and 
when  I  hold  the  cold  glass  over  the  flame,  the  vapour 
condenses  on  the  cold  surface,  and  forms  drops  of 
liquid  water. 

When  I  held  the  point  of  clay,  or  when  I  sifted  the 
iron-filings  into  the  spirit-flame,  you  must  have 
noticed  that  in  both  cases  the  flame  was  rendered 
much  more  luminous.  Chemists  have  determined,  by 
far  more  accurate  experiments  than  we  can  pretend 
to  make,  that  the  light  of  flames  depends  upon  solid 
matter,  existing  in  the  combustible  body  ;  the  ignition, 
and  oftentimes  also  combustion  of  which  solid  matter, 
evolves  light. 

You  will  easily  understand  th5s,  I  think,  if  I  make 
one  or  two  simple  experiments,  and  remember,  that 
in  all  cases,  I  only  show  you  such  experiments  as  you 
can  easily  repeat,  without  regular  apparatus,  as  it  is 
called  ;  my  object  is  to  suit  these  remarks  and  illus- 
trations to  every  capacity,  so  that  the  humblest  indi- 
vidual, if  he  be  so  minded,  may  experiment  for  him- 
self without  expense  or  difficulty,  and  thus  gain  an 
insight  into  some  of  the  mysteries  of  the  most  fasci- 
nating of  all  sciences,  "  Experimental  Chemistry," 
"  whose  beginning,"  to  use  the  words  of  the  immortal 
Davy,  "  whose  beginning  is  Pleasure,  its  progress 
Knowledge,  its  objects  Truth  and  Utility." 

Solid  matter  naturally  present  in,  or  artificially 
diffused  through,  flame,  produces  its  light. 

Now  then,  let  us  experiment  upon  this  matter  or 
proposition.  I  will  hold  this  white  China  saucer 
over  the  flame  of  the  "  spirit-lamp"  for  a  moment. 
Now  look,  there  is  no  smoke  or  soot  upon  it  ;  but  a 
round  spot  of  smoke  or  soot  appears  on  it  directly, 
if  I  hold  it  in  a  similar  way,  that  is,  so  as  to  touch 
the  point  of  the  flame  of  the  candle. 

This  smoke  or  soot  is  charcoal,  or,  chemically  speak- 
ing, carbon ;  it  is  solid  matter,  and  therefore  causes  the 
light  of  the  candle-flame,  as  you  will  see  directly ; 
wax  contains  more  than  eighty  parts  per  cent,  of 
carbon,  but  spirit  of  wine  contains  only  about  half 
as  much. 

Here  is  a  bit  of  charcoal ;  I  will  powder  it  very  fine; 
and  now  dust  a  little  of  it  into  the  spirit-flame : 
look  how  the  light  is  increased  directly  !  approx- 
imating in  some  degree  to  the  light  of  the  candle- 
flame. 

I  have  just  now  told  you,  tnat  a  very  large  quantity 
of  carbon  naturally  exists  in  the  wax,  as  one  of  its 
chemical  constituents ;  well,  its  ignition,  and  then 
combustion,  cause  the  great  hght  of  the  candle-flame. 

The  carbon  is  far  more  finely  divided  by  nature,  than 
it  can  be  by  art ;  therefore,  in  the  flame,  you  do  not 
see  little  individual  particles  floating  about,  under- 
going ignition  and  combustion,  as  t'ou  do,  when  I  arti- 
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ficially  divided  the   charcoal    (carbon),  and   shook    it 
into  the  spirit-flame. 

But  I  have  said  that  spirit  of  wine  contains  car- 
bon ;  then,  why  is  its  flame  so  feeble  and  so  pale  ? 
Because,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  much  less  carbon, 
and  in  the  next,  this  is  all  very  suddenly  and  very 
completely  burned;  none  is  diffused  through  the  flame 
in  a  solid  ignited  state  previous  to  combustion. 

Look  at  the  bottom  part  of  this  candle-flame, 
nearest  the  wax,  where  it  first  meets  with  the  air 
which  rushes  to  its  support ;  see  how  blue  it  burns, 
something  like  spirits  of  wine,  because,  just  at  that 
point  alt  the  carbon  is  burned,  effectually  burned,  none 
is  ditfused  in  an  ignited  state. 

I  hold  the  point  of  a  fine  sewing-needle  in  the  blue 
part  of  the  flame, — see,  it  is  not  blackened  with  soot — 
nor  will  it  be  if  held  even  a  little  higher  up  ;  I  will 
now  hold  it  in  the  main  body  of  the  light,  where 
abundance  of  carbon  is  ditfusing,  floating,  and  ig- 
niting in  the  flame,  and  now  see  how  the  soot  collects 
upon  it.  I  wipe  this  off,  and  now  hold  the  needle- 
point over  the  very  point  of  the  flame,  and  no  soot  is 
deposited  on  it,  because  there  again  all  the  carbon 
is  burned. 

In  a  candle,  then,  if  all  the  carbon  were  suddenly 
and  completely  burned  without  first  undergoing  iffni- 
lion,  we  should  have  very  little  light  produced  ;  and 
bv  fiving  the  flame  plenty  of  air,  we  can  effect  this 
end,  and  diminish  the  light. 

Here  is  a  bit  of  tobacco-pipe,  six  inches  long,  with 
a  very  small  bore  ;  I  hold  it  horizontally,  thus,  in 
the  flame  of  the  candle,  very  near  the  wick  ;  I  now 
will  gently  blow  air  through  the  pipe  into  the  flame, 
and  when  I  do  so,  you  will  see  the  flame  quit  its 
upright  position,  and  assume  one  in  the  direction  of 
the  pipe,  that  is,  horizontal,  at  the  same  time  be- 
coming blue,  because  all,  or  very  nearly  all,  its  solid 
carbon  is  suddenly  and  completely  burned  by  the  full 
supply  of  air. 

You,  doubtless,  have  heard  of  the  instrument 
called  the  "blow-pipe,"  and  of  the  intense  heat  that 
it  produces  :  well,  a  blowpipe  is  only  a  simple  tube, 
generally  of  brass,  bent  into  a  convenient  shape,  and 
having  a  small  aperture  at  one  extremity  ;  this  is 
placed  nearest  the  flame  of  the  candle  or  lamp,  and 
the  mouth  being  applied  to  the  other,  forces  air  into 
the  flame  as  I  did  just  now,  producing  a  great  heat, 
and  thus  small  particles  of  gold  or  silver  may  be 
very  easily  melted. 

The  great  light  of  gas-flames  depends  upon  the 
carbon  that  coal-gas  contains.  Did  you  ever  observe 
on  a  windy  night,  how  uncovered  gas-flames,  in  open- 
fronted  shops,  every  now  and  then  would  suddenly 
burn  blue ;  or,  on  an  "  illumination  night,"  how  the 
gas -flames  on  some  parts  of  the  devices  would  bum 
blue,  whilst  others  were  blazing  brightly  ?  Well,  both 
effects  are  simply  owing  to  the  wind  or  air,  com- 
pletely burning  all  the  carbon ;  and  the  same  thing 
happens  if  there  is  not  a  strong  supply  of  gas  to  the 
burners,  even  when  the  air  is  calm. 

It  requires,  therefore,  some  little  skill  rightly  to 
apportion  the  supply  of  air  to  argand  oil  and  gas- 
burners,  so  that,  on  the  one  hand,  carbon  may  not 
escape  unconsumed,  in  the  form  of  smoke,  and  on 
the  other,  that  it  may  not  be  so  suddenly  and  com- 
pletely consumed  as  to  emit  but  little  light. 

Such,  then,  is  a  little,  and  a  very  little,  of  the  che- 
mical philosophy  of  so  simple  a  contrivance  as  a 
candle. 


THE  FACULTY  OF  SPEECH. 
The  due  and  proper  use  of  any  natural  faculty  or 
power,  is  to  be  judged  of  by  the  end  and  design  for 
which  it  was  given  us.  The  chief  purpose  for  which 
the  faculty  of  speech  was  given  to  man,  is,  plainly, 
that  we  might  communicate  our  thoughts  to  each 
other,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  world ; 
for  business,  and  for  our  improvement  in  knowledge 
and  learning.  But  the  good  Author  of  our  nature 
designed  us  not  only  necessaries,  but  likewise  enjoy- 
ment and  satisfaction,  in  that  being  He  hath  graciously 
given,  and  in  that  condition  of  life  He  hath  placed 
us  in. 

There  are  secondary  uses  of  our  faculties  ;  they 
administer  to  delight,  as  well  as  to  necessity:  and  as 
they  are  equally  adapted  to  both,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  He  intended  them  for  our  gratification,  as  well  as 
for  the  support  and  continuance  of  our  being.  The 
secondary  use  of  speech  is  to  please  and  be  enter- 
taining to  each  other  in  conversation.  This  is  in 
every  respect  allowable  and  right :  it  unites  men 
closer  in  alliances  and  friendships ;  gives  us  a  fellow- 
feeling  of  the  prosperity  and  unhappiness  of  each 
other;  and  is  in  several  respects  serviceable  to  virtue, 
and  to  promote  good  behaviour  in  the  world.  And, 
provided  there  be  not  top  much  time  spent  in  it,  if 
it  were  considered  only  in  the  way  of  gratification 
and  delight,  men  must  have  strange  notions  of  God 
and  of  religion,  to  think  that  He  can  be  otTendcd 
with  it,  or  that  it  is  any  way  inconsistent  with  the 
strictest  virtue.  But  the  truth  is,  such  sort  of  con- 
versation, though  it  has  no  particular  good  tendency, 
yet  it  has  a  general  good  one  :  it  is  social  and  friendly, 
and  tends  to  promote  humanity,  good-nature,  and 
civility. 

The  government  of  the  tongue;  considered  as  a 
subject  of  itself,  relates  chiefly  to  conversation;  to 
that  kind  of  discourse  which  usually  fills  up  the 
time  spent  in  friendly  meetings,  and  visits  of  civility. 
And  the  danger  is,  lest  persons  entertain  themselves 
and  others  at  the  expense  of  their  wisdom  and  their 
virtue,  and  to  the  injury  or  offence  of  their  neigh- 
bour. If  they  will  observe,  and  keep  clear  of  these, 
they  may  be  as  free,  and  easy,  and  unreserved,  as 
they  can  desire. Bishop  Butler. 


Thk  spirit  of  pride,  petulance,  and  prejudice,  is  the  spirit 
not  of  wisdom,  but  of  folly ;  to  the  progress  of  knowledge, 
Vbether  human  or  divine,  it  in  ever  fataL-^RKNHSLL. 


Paley  has  beautifully,  and  with  his  usual  felicity,  described 
the  unity  and  universality  of  Providential  care,  as  e.x- 
tending  from  the  construction  of  a  ring  of  200,000  miles 
diameter,  to  surround  the  body  of  Saturn,  and  be  sus- 
pended, like  a  magnificent  arch  above  the  heads  of  his 
inhabitants,  to  tlie  concerting  and  providing  an  appropriate 
mechanism  for  the  clasping  and  recla»ping  of  the  filament* 
in  the  feather  of  the  humraing-bird.  Tlie  geologist  descries 
a  no-less  striking  assemblage  of  curious  provisions  and 
delicate  mechanisms,  extending  from  the  entire  circum- 
ference of  the  crust  of  one  plant,  to  the  minutest  curl  of 
the  smallest  fibre  in  each  component  lamina  of  the  pen  of 
the  fossil  loligo.  He  finds  these  pens  uniformly  associated 
with  the  same  peculiar  provision  of  an  internal  ink-bag*, 
which  is  similarly  associated  with  the  pen  of  the  living 
loligo  in  our  actual  seas ;  and  hence,  he  concludes,  that 
such  a  union  of  contrivances  so  nicely  adjusted  to  tha 
wants  and  weaknesses  of  the  creatures  in  which  they  occur, 
could  never  have  resulted  from  the  blindness  of  chance, 
but  could  only  have  originated  in  the  will  and  intention  of 
the  Creator. Buckland's  Dridgewater  Treatise. 

•  The  preservation  of  so  delicate  a  fluid  as  the  Ink  wliicli  was 
contained  within  the  bodies  of  extinct  species  of  the  loligo,  or  sepia, 
is  established  by  the  recent  discovery,  by  a  lady,  of  numerous  speci- 
mens in  the  lias  of  Lyme  llegis,  in  which  the  ink-bags  are  preserved 
in  a  fossil  state,  still  distended  as  wtien  the  creature  was  alive.  "  I 
have  drawings,"  says  Dr.  Buckland,  "  of  the  remains  ot  extinct 
species,  prepared  with  their  own  ink  !  With  this  loss.l  ink  I  might 
record  the  fact,  and  explain  the  causes  of  its  wondeiful  pieservation. 
I  might  register  the  proofs  of  instantaneous  death,  detailed  m  these 
ink-bags  ;  for  they  contain  the  fluid  which  the  living  sepia  eraiU  m 
the  moment  of  alarm  I" 
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SILVER  MINES  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

It  is  not  usual  to  consider  the  precious  metals  as  among 
the  mineral  productions  of  our  own  soil,  and  there 
are  probably  many  persons,  who  are  hardly  aware  of 
the  fact  of  their  ever  having  been  found  there.  It 
may  not,  therefore,  be  uninteresting  to  know,  that, 
altliough  generally  existing  in  comparatively  small 
quantities,  both  gold  and  silver  occur  in  several  parts 
of  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  latter  metal  has  some- 
times been  found  in  considerable  abundance. 

Gold  has  been  found  in  grains  and  small  rounded 
masses  embedded  in  sand  and  gravel,  in  several 
valleys  in  Cornwall ;  in  one  instance  a  fragment  was 
found  equal  in  weight  to  about  ten  guineas.  Gold 
has  also  been  found,  but  sparingly,  at  two  or  three 
places  in  Devonshire. 

Grains  of  gold  have  occasionally  been  found  in 
many  of  the  rivers  in  Scotland;  and  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  it  is  said  that  considerable  workings  were 
carried  on  for  that  metal. 

In  the  county  of  Wicklow,  in  Ireland,  gold  was 
discovered,  some  years  ago,  to  the  value  of  several 
thousand  pounds.  The  gold  occurred  in  small  frag- 
ments, varying  in  size  from  a  grain  of  sand,  to  pieces 
some  ounces  in  weight. 

It  will  be  observed,  that,  in  all  these  instances,  the 
gold  has  occurred  in  what  is  termed  an  alluvial  state, 
that  is,  mi.\ed  up  and  embedded  in  sand  and  gravel. 
In  no  case  does  it  appear  that  any  vein  or  regular 
deposit  of  this  metal  has  been  known  to  occur  in  Great 
Britain. 

Silver  is  also  found  in  many  parts  of  England,  and 
in  far  more  considerable  quantities  than  the  casual 
discoveries  of  gold  before  noticed.  In  several  parts 
of  Cornwall  there  are  veins  containing  both  native 
silver  (silver  in  a  natural  state  of  purity)  and  various 
silver  ores.  The  Herland  mines,  some  years  ago, 
produced  the  value  of  about  £8000.  of  this  metal, 
and  several  others  a  less  quantity.  In  the  mining 
country  on  the  borders  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire, 
near  the  river  Tamar,  silver  is  found  in  many  of  the 
mines,  one  of  which,  called  Wheal  Betsy,  produces 
annually  about  4000  or  5000  ounces  of  this  metal, 
the  silver  being  here,  as  indeed  is  generally  the  case 
in  the  mines  of  Europe,  combined  with  the  ore  of 
lead,  termed  galena,  a  blue  lead-ore.  An  extremely 
rich  vein  of  silver  has,  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  been  discovered  in  this  district,  and  the  returns 
of  silver  from  several  of  the  mines  have  at  different 
periods  been  considerable. 

In  several  parts  of  Wales,  more  especially  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  principality,  a  large  quantity 
of  silver  has  formerly  been  obtained  from  the  mines, 
■which  even  at  the  present  time  produce  annually  some 
thousand  ounces. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  great  lead-mine  dis- 
tricts of  the  north  of  England,  more  especially  that 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Alston,  in  Cumberland, 
from  which  a  considerable  quantity  of  silver  is  ob- 
tained by  refining  the  lead. 

In  Scotland  the  ores  of  silver  exist,  and  the  value 
of  £50,000  of  this  metal  is  said  to  have  been  obtained 
at  Alva,  in  Stirlingshire.  Silver  has  also  been  found, 
but  generally  in  small  quantities,  at  Cronbane  and 
other  places  in  Ireland. 

The  principal  object  of  this  paper  is,  however,  to 
describe,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  instance 
known,  of  the  occurrence  of  silver  in  Great  Britain, 
an  instance  rendered  still  more  interesting  from  the 
noble  and  patriotic  use  to  which  the  wealth  thus 
obtained  was  applied.  We  allude  to  the  lead  and 
silver  mines  of  Cardiganshire,  which,  more  than  two 


hundred  years  ago,  afiForded  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton  the 
means  of  executing  that  great  work,  the  "  New 
River,"  which  even  at  the  present  period  supplies 
nearly  half  the  quantity  of  water  which  is  daily  used 
in  the  metropolis*. 

These  mines  are  situated  in  the  county  of  Cardigan, 
in  South  Wales,  about  seven  miles  east  of  the  town 
of  Aberystwith,  in  a  wild  and  uncultivated  district, 
bordering  on  the  mountain  called  Plinlimmon,  the 
highest  in  this  part  of  Wales.  One  of  the  mines  is 
called  Cwm  Symlog,  and  lies  in  a  deep  hollow  or 
ravine,  Cwm  being  the  Welsh  word  for  an  abrupt  or 
mountainous  valley.  The  other,  called  Darren,  is 
about  a  mile  distant,  and  situated  on  the  summit  and 
declivity  of  a  lofty  hill,  of  a  somewhat  conical  form, 
called  Pen  y  Darren,  Pen  being  a  Welsh  word  signi- 
fying the  head  or  summit  of  a  mountain.  The  top 
of  this  hill  is  occupied  by  an  ancient  fortification, 
consisting  of  a  rectangular  space,  enclosed  by  several 
trenches  and  embankments,  which,  in  addition  to  its 
natural  steepness,  must  have  rendered  it  at  one  period 
a  place  of  considerable  strength. 

This  fortification  is  attributed,  with  great  proba- 
bility, to  the  Romans;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that 
the  trenches  surrounding  it  actually  cut  into  the 
veins  of  lead-ore,  which,  in  this  part  of  Wales,  often 
show  themselves  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface. 
Little  doubt  can  be  entertained,  therefore,  that  this 
metalliferous  deposit  was  discovered  in  making  the 
intrenchments,  and  that,  consequently,  the  mine  was 
worked  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  who  are  well 
ascertained  to  have  wrought  some  of  the  lead-mines 
of  Derbyshire  during  the  period  they  held  possession 
of  Britain. 

About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Darren, 
and  the  adjoining  mine  of  Cwm  Symlog,  were  exten- 
sively and  profitably  worked,  under  the  management 
of  some  German  miners,  that  nation  having  been 
distinguished  from  a  very  remote  period  for  skill  in 
mining  operations. 

During  the  reign  of  James  the  First  these  mines 
became  the  property  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Hugh 
Myddelton,  and  were  worked  by  him  with  great 
success,  as  they  are  stated  to  have  made  a  profit  of 
about  .£"25,000  per  annum,  which  must  have  been  an 
enormous  sum  in  those  days. 

The  use  to  which  the  wealth  thus  acquired  was  ap- 
plied, is  too  well  known,  to  require  further  notice  here. 
The  great  and  patriotic  undertaking  of  bringing  the 
New  River  to  London,  unhappily  ruined  the  projector, 
although  it  has,  since  his  time,  been  a  fruitful  source, 
both  of  individual  benefit  and  public  advantage. 

After  the  death  of  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton,  these 
mines  were  leased  by  a  Mr.  Bushell,  who  is  stated  to 
have  been  secretary  to  the  celebrated  Lord  Chancellor 
Bacon.  This  gentleman  had  to  encounter  many 
difficulties,  owing  to  the  increased  depth  of  the  mines, 
and  other  causes  ;  he  at  length,  however,  succeeded 
in  bringing  them  into  a  profitable  state,  and  obtained 
immense  wealth  from  them. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  Mr.  Bushell  also  employed 
the  riches  thus  acquired  in  a  manner  equally  spirited 
and  disinterested  with  his  predecessor.  During  the 
unhappy  civil  wars  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First, 
Mr.  Bushell,  who  was  a  zealous  royalist,  followed  the 
example  of  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen  attached 
to  the  royal  cause,  and  sacrificed  his  private  fortune 
by  advancing  large  sums  of  money  to  the  king.  At 
a  later  period,  he  even  raised  a  force  from  among  his 
miners  and  dependants,  in  support  of  that  unfor- 
tunate monarch. 

*  For  an  interesting  account  of  this  great  work,  the  reader  u 
referred  to  the  buturduy  Sdagaiine,  Vol.  1.,  p.  183. 
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After  this  period,  the  mines  appear  to  have  fallen 
into  decay,  and  although  several  attempts  have  since 
been  made  to  rework  them,  they  have  been  attended 
with  little  or  no  success  ;  the  mineral  wealth  of  the 
spot  having  probably,  in  course  of  time,  become 
exhausted. 

The  chief  produce  of  these  mines  was  lead-ore, 
containing,  however,  a  very  considerable  proportion 
of  silver,  stated  at  seventy  or  eighty  ounces  per  ton. 
The  quantity  of  silver  thus  obtained  was  so  large, 
that,  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a 
mint  was  established  for  its  coinage,  in  the  ancient 
castle  of  Aberystwith.  Many  of  the  silver  pieces 
coined  at  this  mint  are  still  in  existence,  some  of 
them  being  of  the  value  of  twenty  shillings,  and 
others  of  ten  shillings,  but  of  course  the  greater 
number  were  for  smaller  sums.  These  coins  all 
bear  the  impression  of  an  ostrich-feather,  no  doubt 
ia  reference  to  the  well-known  armorial  bearing  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  nominal  sovereign  of  the 
principahty. 

Aberystwith  Castle  was  much  injured  during  the 
civil  wars,  when  it  was  besieged  and  finally  taken  by 
Cromwell.  A  gateway,  and  considerable  ruins,  are, 
however,  still  in  existence,  and  form  a  picturesque 
feature  in  the  scenery  of  the  town,  which  is  delight- 
fully situated  on  the  coast,  commanding  a  fine  view 
over  Cardigan  Bay. 


TO    AN    EARLY    PRIMROSE. 

Mild  offspring  of  a  dark  and  sullen  sire  ! 
Whose  modest  form,  so  dolicatcly  finej 

Was  nursed  in  whirling  storms. 

And  cradled  in  the  winds. 

Thee,  when  young  Spring  first  questioned  Winter"»  s^vay. 
And  dared  tlie  sturdy  blusterer  to  the  fight, 

Thee  on  this  bank  he  threw 

To  mark  his  victory. 

In  this  low  vale,  the  promise  of  the  year, 
Serene  thou  openest  to  the  nipping  gale. 

Unnoticed  and  alone, 

Thy  tender  elegance. 

So  virtue  blooms,  brought  forth  amid  the  atontlS 
Of  chili  adversity ;  in  some  lone  wallc 

Of  life  she  rears  her  head, 

Obscure  and  unobserved ; 

While  every  bleaching  breeze  that  on  her  blows 
Chastens  her  spotless  purity  of  breast, 

And  hardens  her  to  bear 

Serene  the  ills  of  life. Kibke  White, 


Thk  aloe-flower  is  white  as  snow,  and  highly  ornamental, 
but,  like  the  silver  locks  of  age,  it  is  the  blossom  of  the 
grave;    for  the  plant  lives  many  years,  but  only  blooms 

once,  and   dies    immediately  afterwards. Portugal  and 

Gallicia. 


It  was  not  the  'intention  of  Providence  that  men  should 
pass  a  few  years  here  in  ignoble  sloth,  either  with  indolence 
in  safety,  or  pusillanimity  in  danger ;  but  that  we  should 
come  forth,  and  act  some  useful  and  honourable  part  on 
that  theatre  where  we  have  been  placed ;  might  glorify 
Him  that  made  us  ;  and,  by  a  steady  perseverance  in  virtue, 
rise  in  the  end  to  an  immortal  state. Mathew. 


MoDKRATiOM.— It  should  be  an  indispensable  rule  in  life, 
to  contract  our  desires  to  our  present  condition  ;  and,  what- 
ever may  be  our  expectations,  to  live  within  the  compass  of 
what  we  actually  possess.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  enjoy 
an  estate  when  it  comes  to  our  hands;  but  if  we  anticipate 
our  good  fortune,  we  shall  lose  the  pleasure  of  it  when  it 
arrives,  and  may  possibly  never  possess  what  we  have  so 
foolishly  counted  upon. Addison, 


THE  BRITISH  CONSTITUTION. 
Under  its  influence,  this  nation  has  attained  a  degree 
of  grandeur  and  prosperity,  which  (I  use  no  boastful 
terras)  has  not  been  surpassed  in  the  history  of  any 
age  or  country  of  the  world.  Life  and  property 
secured  by  impartial  and  effectual  laws,  which  shield 
alike  the  rich  and  poor;  Justice  maintaining  a  firm 
but  lenient  sway,  her  balance  never  falsely  held,  her 
sword  but  seldom  stained  with  blood ; — freedom  of 
speech  and  action,  restrained  by  no  other  bounds 
than  the  peace  of  society  and  the  protection  of  indi- 
vidual character  require ; — the  useful  arts  carried  to 
a  perfection  beyond  all  parallel ;  the  whole  land  one 
scene  of  active  industry  ;  its  fields  clothed  with  the 
rich  products  of  universal  culture  j  its  towns  swarming 
with  a  busy  population,  and  resounding  with  the 
processes  of  prosperous  labour ;  its  ports  crowded 
with  the  sails  of  every  clime  ;  its  commerce  wafted  to 
the  most  distant  shores ;  its  colonial  and  tributary 
dependencies  an  empire  in  themselves  ; — at  home,  its 
hearths  and  altars  hallowed  by  domestic  virtue,  and 
moral  worth,  and  heartfelt  piety;  education  diffusing 
its  benignant  influence  to  dispel  the  prejudices,  and 
soften  the  rudeness,  of  vulgar  ignorance  ;  the  social 
habits  of  the  middle  classes  characterized  by  count- 
less tokens  of  cheerful  and  substantial  comfort;  the 
circles  of  a  higher  rank  distinguished  by  all  that 
elegance  and  refinement  which  form  the  grace  and 
charm  of  polished  life,  but  which  never  elsewhere 
have  been  found  united  with  the  same  degree  of  pub- 
lic liberty; — blessings,  as  multiplied  as  these,  over- 
spreading the  community;  no  class  without  some 
participation  in  the  general  prosperity ;  and  a  path 
ever  open  for  merit  to  rise  from  the  humblest  to  the 
highest  stations  ; — the  national  fame  enriched  with 
so  many  trophies  of  military  and  naval  heroism,  so 
many  triumphs  of  genius  and  science  ; — what  can 
even  imagination  add  to  complete  the  picture  of  a 
happy  land  ?  May  all,  who  share  in  the  enjoyment 
of  these  blessings,  still  have  the  wisdom  to  revere,  and 
support,  and  guard,  the  noble  Constitution  under 
which  such  a  picture  has  been  realized! 

[Dr.  Graikh's  Disc^une  on  the  30th  of  Jaauary,  1837.] 


"  It  is  a  principal  point  of  duty,  to  assist  another  most 
when  he  stands  most  in  need  of  assistance."  There  are 
none  who  deserve  superiority  over  others  in  the  esteem  of 
mankind,  who  do  not  make  it  their  endeavour  to  be  bene 
ficial  to  society,  and  who,  upon  all  occasions  which  their 
circumstances  of  life  can  administer,  do  not  take  a  certain 
unfeigned  pleasure  in  conferring  benefits  of  one  kind  or 
other.  Those  whose  great  talents  and  high  birth  have 
placed  them  in  conspicuous  stations  of  life,  are  indispensably 
obliged  to  exert  some  noble  inclinations  for  the  service  of 
the  world,  or  else  such  advantages  become  misfortunes,  and 
shade  and  privacy  are  a  more  eligible  portion.  Where  op- 
portunities and  inclinations  arc  given  to  the  same  person, 
we  sometimes  see  sublime  instances  of  virtue,  which  so 
dazzle  our  imagination,  that  we  look  with  scorn  on  all 
which  in  lower  scenes  of  life  we  may  ourselves  be  able  to 
practise.  But  this  is  a  vicious  way  of  thinking,  and  it 
bears  some  spice  of  romantic  madness  for  a  man  to  imagine 
that  he  must  grow  ambitious,  or  seek  adventures,  to  be  able 
to  do  great  actions.  It  is  in  every  man's  power  in  the  world 
who  is  above  mere  poverty,  not  only  to  do  things  worthy, 
but  heroic.  The  great  foundation  of  civil  virtue  is  self- 
denial  ;  and  there  is  no  one  above  the  necessities  of  life, 
but  has  opportunities  of  exercising  that  noble  quality,  and 
doing  as  much  as  his  circumstances  will  bear  fur  the  ease 
and  convenience  of  other  men;  and  he  who  does  more  than 
ordinary  men  practise  upon  such  occasions  as  occur  in  his 
life,  deserves  the  value  of  his  friends,  as  if  he  had  done  en- 
terprises which  are  usually  attended  with  the  highest  glory. 
Men  of  public  spirit  difl'er  rather  in  their  circumstances 
than  their  virtue ;  and  the  man  who  does  all  he  can,  in 
a  low  station,  is  more  a  hero  than  he  who  omits  any  worthy 
action  he  is  able  to  accomplish  in  a  high  one, Spectator. 
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VALLE  CRUCIS,  OR  LLAN  EGLWEST  ABBEY. 
TiiKsr  beautiful  ruins  are  situated  about  two  miles 
from  Llana:ollen,  in  Denbighshire,  on  the  right  of  the 
road  to  Ruthin,  in  the  centre  of  a  small  meadow,  at 
the  foot  of  a  lofty  hill,  called  Bron  Vawr.  The 
situation  is  the  most  beautiful  and  secluded  in  the 
kingdom,  and  the  remains  of  the  Abbey  are  the  finest 
ecclesiastical  ruins  in  Wales. 

This  Abbey  was  a  house  of  Cistercians,  founded  in 
the  year  1200,  by  Madoc  ap  Gryffydd  Maylor,  Prince 
of  Powi?,  and  must  at  one  period  of  its  history  have 
been  well  endowed  ;  for  an  old  poet,  who  flourished  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  highly  commends  the  hospitality 
of  the  Abbots ;  and  when  describing  their  mode  of 
living,  observes,  "  the  table  was  usually  covered  with 
four  courses  of  meat,  served  up  in  silver  dishes,  and 
sparkling  claret  the  usual  beverage."  The  prosperous 
state  of  this  Abbey  caused  it  to  fall  under  the  notice 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  it  was  the  first  that  was 
suppressed  in  Wales,  when  its  estates  were  confis- 
cated. It  derived  its  name  of  Crucis,  from  an  adja- 
cent cross,  called  Eliseg's  Pillar,  or,  as  some  say, 
from  its  possessing  a  piece  of  the  true  cross.  At 
present,  the  greater  part  of  its  area  is  occupied  by  a 
farm-house,  barns,  and  other  farm-buildings,  but 
enough  of  the  ancient  structure  still  remains  to  form 
a  bfeautifuUy  picturesque  object,  and  to  give  clear 
indications  of  its  former  grandeur. 

Three  rows  of  groined  arches,  on  single  round  pillars, 
support  the  dormitory,  which  is  now  a  hayloft.     A  chimney 


in  one  of  the  bed-r.lmmbcrs  has  the  relic  of  a  sepulchral 
monument,  with  an  imperfect  inscription  ;  the  tloors  are 
remarkably  thick,  and  partly  supported  by  rows  of  Gmhio 
arches.  The  cruciform  Church,  (says  Bntton,)  built  in  dif- 
ferent styles  of  architecture,  has  the  east  ami  west  end, 
with  a  large  portion  of  the  transept,  still  remaining ;  form' 
ing  a  most  interesting  ruin. 

The  Abbey  itself  appears  to  he  more  ancient  than  the 
Church,  having  three  long  lancet-shaped  windows,  that  tend 
to  give  it  a  ponderous  appearance. 

The  Church  seems  to  have  had  a  decorated  doorway,  over 
which  was  a  large  circular-headed  window,  consisting  of 
three  divisions,  riclily  ornamented  both  in  its  mulUons  and 
tracery  ;  and  above  this  is  a  marigold  window,  of  still  more 
elegant  workmanship,  containing  eight  divisions.  The 
capitals  of  the  pilasters  within  the  building  finish  with 
elegant  foliage.  The  transept  contains  a  small  cloister  of 
two  arches,  and  a  mural  sepulchral  arch,  that  probably 
once  encircled  the  tomb  of  the  founder.  The  whole  length 
of  the  church  was  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet.  The 
breadth  of  the  nave  was  thirty-one  feet,  and  of  the  aisles 
thirteen  feet.  The  edifice  is  principally  constructed  of  the 
schistose  material  dug  in  the  vicinity ;  but  the  doorways, 
window-frames,  and  ornamental  parts,  are  all  of  freestone. 
The  area  of  the  Church  presents  a  number  of  tall  ash- 
trees,  which  overtopping  some  parts  of  the  ruin,  and  hiding 
others  from  the  sight,  blend  vegetation  with  mouldering 
walls,  and  contribute  considerably  to  its  picturesque  effect. 

EUseg's  Pillar,  situated  in  a  meadow  about  three  hundred 
yards  from  the  Abbey,  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Pennant  to  be 
the  most  ancient  British  monument,  bearing  an  inscription, 
now  existing.  It  is  said  to  have  been  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Eliseg,  the  father  of  Brochwcl,  Prince  of  Powis, 
who  was  slain  by  the  Saxons  at  the  battle  of  Chester,  u\ 
the  year  607. 
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oVlfJi^T?''^^'''?  "ff'  •'«'"'"''  'he  bound 
*•??,  nabitalion,  in  the  dale  profound 

■ri     "  P°V  ^I  '■'"■''  ="'='  '=a«™  glides  serene 
rhroujh  5ol,.ude  «here  nought  of  life  is  seen 
fhrough  Mience  that  forbids  all  earthly  sound'. 
V  am  world,  pursue  me  if  thou  canst ! 

Derby  is  an  interesting  county.  As  the  traveller 
journeys  northward,  after  he  enters  its  borders  a 
new  country  comes  on  apace.  The  rising  grounds 
become  tnsens.bly  more  wild  ;  rocks  start  Tore 
frequently  and  abruptly  from  the  soil;   and  he  per! 

hiranSf  .l*^-  K    '"'"'"^  ^''^  great  c'cntral  trac't  of 
highlands,  wh.ch  arising  in  these  parts,  form  them- 
selves mto  mountains ;    and  spreading  progrTsS 
t?on  T^'T  ^"'"™P^'"-  -  '  northVestfrly  d  S 

"om^YoiLST:  Tk  ''°*''"'''  '•'^■''^'"S  Lan'cashire 
irom  lorkshire   m  their  course,  and  comnosin?  the 

Tand    Thf '  °l  ^^-'-°-'-d,  and  part  oF  Cumber! 
Mr   Rhl^      ^'^^'f  °^  ^"•'yshire  is  infinitely  varied 
Mr  Rhodes,  an  elegant  local  topographer  observes, 

borderingon  disgt^st,  at  thfC 'i'n  f?"'"''"'^   ^   ^'=*''"= 
ofthemoun.aitisinthe  Peaknfn  ^"^ '?''"<'"  appearance 

Vol  X.     '^"''"'^■"''  features  of  rudeness,  by  Xh 
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I'inLT  occasionally  marked,  are  softened  down  into 
general,  and  sometimes  harmonious  masses.  The  trracefiil 
and  ong-contmued  outline  which  they  present,  the  breadO^ 
of  light  and  shadow  that  spread  over  their  extended  sur- 
faces, and  the  delightful  colouring  with  which  they  are 
often  invested  never  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  pie 
turesque  traveller  •.  '^ 

On  the  borders  of  these  dreary  moors,  is  Castletou 
Dale,  a  wide  open  scene  of  cultivation  ;  the  first  sign 
of  a  more  cheerful  landscape,  and  celebrated  for  the 
remarkable  chasm  called  the  Devirs  Cave,  described 
m  our  first  volume. 

The  most  striking  features  of  Derbyshire,  unques- 
tionably, are  its  dales.     Beautiful   as   these  are,  they 
derive  a  still  greater  charm  from  the  eiFect  of  local 
contrast.      Environed     by    bleak     and     precipitous 
mountain- tracts,  the  luxuriance  and  variety  of   the 
dale  refresh  the  eye,  like  a  rich  picture  teeming  with 
sunshine   and  joyousness.     The  dales,   however,  are 
exceedingly  diversified.      Castleton   Dale,   the    most 
extensive  in  the  county,  is  nearly  six  miles  in  length, 
and   in  some  parts,  almost  two  broad  :   and  its  effect 
may  be  imagined,  when  the  reader  learns  the  fact, 
that  Its  depth  is  about   one  thousand  feet   below  the 
general  level  of  the   surrounding   country.      To  us, 
however,  the  smaller  dales,  particularly  that  which  it 
is   our  more   immediate  purpose  to  describe,  present 

•  The  highest  hills  in  Derbyshire,  are,  the  Lord's  Seat,  1752  feet  • 
Axedge,  the  same;  and  Holme  Moss,  1857  feet.  ' 
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still  greater  attractions.  Middleton  Dale,  a  narrow, 
winding  chasm  ;  the  vale  of  Matlock,  a  most  delight- 
ful scene,  (which  we  have  recently  described,)  in 
which,  a  classic  topographer  observes,  the  ideas  of 
sublimity  and  beauty  are  blended  in  a  high  degree, 
are  two  of  the  most  romantic  of  these  scenes  ; — but 
DovEDALE  is  incomparably  the  finest  example  in  the 
county. 

The  most  frequented  entrance  to  this  highly-pictu- 
resque glen,  is  about  a  mile  from  the  road  leading 
from  Ashbourne,  (a  pleasant  town  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,)  to  Buxton,  near  the  remarkable  detached 
cone-shaped  hill,  called  Thorpe  Cloud,  which  forms 
quite  a  "  landmark"  to  a  wide  district.  The  descent 
towards  the  dale  is  through  a  wild  and  narrow  chasm, 
one  side  of  which  is  composed  of  naked  beetling 
rocks,  rising  to  a  vast  height,  whilst  the  other  pre- 
sents a  striking  contrast  of  bushy  precipices  and 
green  herbage.  The  dale  takes  its  name  from  the 
Dove,  a  torrent-stream,  which  rises  from  a  lofty  hill, 
called  Axedge,  near  Buxton,  previously  noticed, 
from  which  spring  four  rivers,  that  run  in  opposite 
directions.  Proceeding  in  a  southerly  direction,  it 
hurries  through  Dovedale,  filling  the  glen  with  its 
melody, — one  of  the  finest  of  those  mountain- 
streams,  which  form  objects  of  such  peculiar  interest 
in  Derbyshire. 

The  valley  of  Dovedale  is  narrow  at  the  bottom  ; 
indeed,  for  a  considerable  portion  of  its  extent,  it 
consists  of  little  more  than  the  channel  of  the  Dove, 
(here  a  considerable  stream,)  and  a  footpath  along 
its  banks,  which,  in  winter,  is  frequently  covered  with 
water.  The  upper  part  of  the  dale  is  locally  called 
Bunster-dale,  and  derives  a  melancholy  interest  from 
an  accident,  which  occurred  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  A'  dignitary  of  the  church,  says  an 
old  topographer,  was  riding  along  the  irregular  sides 
of  the  precipice,  accompanied  by  a  young  lady  behind 
him  ;  and  pursuing  a  track  which  happened  to  be 
only  a  sheep-path  leading  to  a  declivity,  he  fell,  in 
attempting  to  turn  his  horse  out  of  it.  He  was  killed, 
but  the  young  lady  was  caught  by  a  bush,  and  saved. 

There  is  a  chasteness  of  elTect  about  the  rocks  and 
woods  of  Dovedale,  which  give  it  a  distinctive  cha- 
racter. Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  picturesquely 
beautiful,  than  the  composition  of  its  scenery.  Every- 
thing seems  to  harmonize ;  and  yet  its  character  is 
original.  This  originality  may  be  traced  to  its  de- 
tached, perpendicular  rocks,  the  most  remarkable 
of  which  is  described  by  the  guides  as  Dovedale 
Church,  which  raises  its  gray,  solitary,  tempest-beaten 
head,  amongst  surrounding  woods,  with  an  almost 
indescribable  effect ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  have 
been  termed,  "  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  dale." 

Another  of  its  remarkable  features  is  a  natural 
arch,  more  than  forty  feet  high,  about  a  mile  from 
the  entrance  we  have  described  from  the  Ashbourne 
road,  which  forms  part  of  a  precipitous  line  of  rock, 
and  leads  to  two  singular  caverns,  called  Reynard's 
Hall  and  Kitchen.  The  view  from  this  point,  al- 
though confined,  affords  a  very  characteristic  bit  of 
scenery. 

Our  engraving  presents  one  of  the  wildest  and 
most  sequestered  scenes  of  this  beautiful  glen — of  its 
romantic  combinations  of  woods  and  rocks,  "  bald 
with  dry  antiquity."  He  who  can  wander  ■  through 
such  scenes  as  these,  without  having  his  thoughts 
elevated  to  the  contemplation  of  their  beneficent 
Author — without  having  his  mind  calmed  and  purified 
— must  have  a  heart  hard  as  the  rocks  he  contem- 
plates. 

Excursions  are  very  frequently  made  by  parties 
from  the  surrounding  districts,  even  from  considerable 


distances,  to  this  charming  valley.  A.shbourne  is  the 
best  place  to  rendezvous  at ;  and  the  extreme  rich- 
ness and  fertility  of  its  environs  presents  another 
evidence  of  the  diversified  nature  of  the  county,  and 
affords  a  vivid  contrast  to  the  wildness  of  the  scenery 
which  it  borders. 

There  are  some  interesting  antiquities  in  Derby- 
shire, which  we  may  glance  at  on  another  occasion. 
Amongst  them,  we  may  particularly  instance  those  of 
the  Peak — the  shattered  ruins  of  Peveril  Castle, 
Beauchief  Abbey,  and  some  remarkable  crosses,  par- 
ticularly at  Eyam  and  Wheston ; — Dale  Abbey, 
Bolsover  Castle,  Codnor  Castle,  Gressly  Castle,  Mel- 
born  Castle,  and  AH  Saints'  Church,  at  Derby,  also, 
each  present  their  attractions  for  the  lovers  of  "  hoar 
antiquity." 

Some  "old-world"  customs  still  linger  in  this 
county,  but  they  are  rapidly  disappearing,  as  may  be 
supposed,  when  we  state,  that  a  railway  has  already 
been  constructed  through  the  Peak  district*.  One 
of  these  customs — well-flowering — is  so  interesting, 
as  to  demand  a  brief  notice,  especially  as  it  occurs 
nearly  in  the  locality  of  Dovedale,  at  the  romantic 
village  of  Tissington,  near  Ashbourne.  Every  anni- 
versary of  Holy  Thursday  is  kept  as  a  high  festival 
at  Tissington ;  the  villagers  array  themselves  in  their 
best  attire,  and  keep  open  house  for  their  friends. 
All  the  wells  in  the  place,  wliich  are  five  in  number, 
are  decorated  witli  wreaths  and  garlands  of  newly- 
gathered  flowers,  disposed  in  various  devices.  Boards 
are  sometimes  used,  cut  into  different  forms  or 
figures,  and  then  covered  with  moist  clay,  into  which 
the  stems  of  the  flowers  are  inserted,  to  preserve 
their  freshness,  and  they  are  so  arranged  as  to  form 
a  beautiful  mosaic- work ;  when  thus  adorned,  the 
boards  are  so  disposed  at  the  springs,  that  the  water 
appears  to  issue  from  amidst  beds  of  flowers.  After 
service  at  church,  where  a  sermon  is  preached,  a 
procession  is  made,  and  the  wells  are  visited  in  suc- 
cession ;  the  Psalms  for  the  day,  the  Epistle  and 
Gospel,  are  read,  one  at  each  well,  and  the  whole 
concludes  with  a  hymn,  sung  by  the  church-singers, 
accompanied  by  a  band  of  music.  Rural  sports,  and 
holiday  pastimes,  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  dayf. 
We  trust  that  the  rattling  of  railway  carriages,  or  the 
march  of  utilitarianism,  may  not  induce  the  unsophis- 
ticated and  happy  villagers  of  Tissington  to  abandon 
this  pleasing  custom  of  their  forefathers. Vyvyan. 

*  This  triumph  of  science,  the  Cromford  and  High  Peak  railway, 
extends  for  a  distance  of  thirty-four  miles,  and  opens  a  communica-. 
tion  between  the  counties  of  Derby,  Nottingham,  and  J^eicester, 
and  ISlanchester,  and  Liverpool.  It  passes  over  some  very  high  land, 
its  greatest  elevalioa  being  990  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Cromford 
canal. 

t  See  RiiODFs's  Peak  Scenery, 


To  look  on  the  creation  with  an  eye  of  interest  and  feeling 
must  be  ever  acceptable  to  the  Creator.  To  trace  out  the 
several  properties  of  his  works,  and  to  study  with  dilif;euce 
and  humility  their  laws,  their  uses  and  operations,  is  an 
employment  worthy  the  immortal  mind  of  man  ;  since  it  is 
one  of  those  studies  which  we  may  reasonably  hope  will 
survive  beyond  the  grave — when  we  shall  no  longer  see 
through  a  "  glass  darkly,"  what  wonders  of  creation, 
spiritual  as  well  as  material,  may  unfold  themselves  to  our 
view.  But  if  we  pass  through  this  world,  as  the  slumberer 
does  through  the  night,  unconscious  of  what  hes  around 
us,  how  can  we  be  assured  that  those  excellent  things  will 
delight  us  in  futurity,  of  which  wo  had  no  perception  in 
our  preparatory  state?  Those,  it  must  be  admitted,  are 
speculative  notions,  but  they  may  be  true;  and  they  are 
certainly  harmless :  we  may  liope,  therefore,  they  may  be 
indulged. Mas.  Bray. 


Be  content  to  keep  within  your  station,  and  adorn  it  bv  the 
virtues  which  its  duties  require 
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THE  SEA. 
When  we  place  ourselves  upon  the  shore,  and  from 
thence  behold  that  immense  body  of  water,  stretch- 
ing away  on  all  sides  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  ; 
and  when  v/e  consider  how  large  a  portion  of  the 
globe  is  covered  in  like  manner,  what  a  noble  idea 
are  we  hereby  enabled  to  form  of  the  immensity  of 
that  Being  in  whose  sight  the  ocean  is  no  more  than 
a  drop ! 

When  we  see  a  mass  of  water  rising  up  by  a 
gradual  ascent,  till  the  sky  seems  to  descend  and 
close  upon  it,  a  thought  immediately  strikes  us, — 
what  is  it  wliich  prevents  these  waters  from  breaking 
in  upon  and  overflowing  the  land,  as  they  appear  in 
heaps  so  much  above  it  ?  It  is  God's  will  that  it 
should  be  so  ;  and  when  He  gives  the  word,  the  obe- 
dient waves  bow  themselves  and  retire.  How  grand 
and  awful  is  the  noise  of  the  sea,  even  as  the  sound 
of  the  voice  of  the  Almighty  when  He  speaketh. 

Pleasing  is  the  variety  of  prospects  which  the  Sea 
at  different  times  affords  us  :  for  one  while  calm  and 
unruffled,  it  reflects  a  bright  and  beautiful  image  of 
the  light  which  shineth  upon  it  from  above ;  at 
another,  it  is  dark  and  cloudy,  stormy  and  tem- 
pestuous, agitated  from  the  very  bottom,  and  its 
"  restless  waters  cast  up  mire  and  dirt." 

To  behold  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  fide  is  an 
amusement  ever  new.  By  this  contrivance  of  Divine 
wisdom,  the  whole  mass  of  sea-water  is  kept  in  con- 
tinual motion,  which,  together  with  the  salt  contained 
in  it,  preserves  it  from  corrupting,  and  poisoning  the 
world.  At  one  part  of  the  day,  therefore,  the  ocean 
seems  to  be  leaving  us,  and  going  to  other  more 
favoured  coasts  ;  but  at  tlie  stated  period,  as  if  it 
had  only  paused  to  recover  itself,  it  returns  again  by 
gradual  advances,  till  it  be  arrived  at  its  former 
height.  There  is  an  ebb  and  a  flow  in  all  human 
affairs,  and  a  turn  of  events  may  render  him  happy 
who  is  now  miserable  ;  the  vessel  which  is  stranded 
may  yet  be  borne  upon  the  waters,  may  put  out  again 
to  sea,  and  be  blessed  with  a  prosperous  voyage. 

Nor  is  the  Sea  more  wonderful  in  itself  than  it  is 
beneficial  to  mankind.  From  its  surface  vapours 
are  continually  arising,  drawn  upwards  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  which,  by  degrees,  formed  into  clouds, 
drop  fatness  on  our  fields  and  gardens,  causing  even 
the  wilderness  to  smile,  and  the  valleys,  covered  over 
with  corn,  to  laugh  and  sing. 

We  are  likewise  indebted  to  the  ocean  for  many 
springs,  which  have  their  origin  from  the  great 
deep  beneath,  with  which  the  Sea  communicates. 
These,  arising  in  vapour  through  the  lower  parts  of 
the  earth,  break  forth  and  issue  in  streams,  many  of 
which  joined  form  rivers,  and  so  go  back  again  to  the 
place  from  whence  they  came,  but  not  till,  by  their 
innumerable  turnings  and  windings,  they  have  re- 
freshed and  enriched  large  tracts  of  country  in  their 
passage. 

Barren  and  desolate  as  the  Sea  appears  to  those 
who  only  look  upon  it,  and  search  not  into  it,  yet 
within  its  bosom  are  contained  creatures  exceeding 
in  number  those  that  walk  and  creep  upon  the  land. 
The  industry  and  ingenuity  of  man  have  found  means 
to  draw  forth  these  inhabitants  of  the  waters  from 
their  deepest  recesses  ;  and  while  they  afford  to  some 
an  agreeable  variety  of  wholesome  food,  they  sup- 
port multitudes  of  others  whose  employment  it  is  to 
procure  them,  an  employment,  healthy,  honest,  carried 
on  in  Dcace  and  Quietness,  without  tumult,  noise, 
strife,  and  bloodshed,  affording  to  those  who  are 
engaged  in  it  contmual  opportunities  of  beholding 
"  the  works  of  the  Lord,  and  His  wonders  in  the 
deep." 


By  the  invention  of  shipping,  and  the  art  of  navi- 
gation, the  Sea  is  made,  in  reality,  to  join  those 
nations  which  it  appears  to  divide,  the  communica- 
tion being  often  far  more  easy  and  expeditious  by 
water  than  it  would  have  been  by  land.  The  riches 
of  both  the  Indies  are  wafted  to  our  shores  j  we  sit 
at  home  and  feast  upon  the  productions  of  every 
country  under  heaven,  while  the  superfluity  of  our 
own  commodities  is  disposed  of  to  advantage  abroad. 
A  friendly  intercourse  is  opened  between  the  most 
distant  lands ;  savages  are  humanized,  and  become 
proficients  in  the  -arts  and  sciences ;  the  Gospel  is 
preached  among  them,  and  the  light  of  truth  made 
to  shine  upon  those  who  sat  in  darkness  and  the 
shadow  of  death.  A  large  vessel,  with  all  its  con- 
veniences, constructed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  go 
upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  to  brave  the  fury 
of  the  winds  and  waves,  is,  perhaps,  the  master-piece 
of  human  contrivance;  and  the  Psalmist,  when  con- 
templating the  wonders  of  the  ocean,  cries  out  in 
admiration, — "  There  go  the  ships  !" 

The  Sea  may  likewise  be  considered  as  an  emblem 
of  the  world,  and  of  what  is  passing  therein.  Under 
a  smiling,  deceitful  surface,  both  conceal  dangerous 
rocks  and  quicksands,  on  which  the  unskilful  mariner 
will  strike  and  be  lost ;  both  abound  with  creatures 
pursuing  and  devouring  each  other,  the  small  and 
weak  becoming  a  prey  to  the  great  and  powerful, 
while  in  both  there  is  a  grand  "  destroyer,  a  Levia- 
than taking  his  pastime,"  and  seeking  the  perdition 
of  all.  In  the  voyage  of  life,  we  may  set  out  with 
a  still  sea  and  a  fair  sky,  but,  ere  long,  cares  and 
sorrows,  troubles  and  afllictions,  overtake  us.  At 
God's  word,  either  to  punish  or  to  prove  us,  the 
stormy  wind  ariseth  and  lii'teth  up  the  waves ;  we  are 
carried  sometimes  up  to  heaven  with  hope,  some- 
times down  to  the  deep  with  despair,  and  our  soul 
melteth  because  of  trouble.  Then  it  is  that  our 
heavenly  Father  shows  us  what  poor  helpless  crea- 
tures we  are  without  Him,  and  tribulation  becomes 
the  parent  of  devotion.  If  we  cry  unto  the  Lord  in 
our  troutle.  He  will  deliver  us  out  of  our  distress, 
and  we  shall  arrive  in  safety  at  the  desired  haven, 
where  all  the  tossings  and  agitations  of  human  affairs 
shall  cease,  and  where  there  shall  be  "  no  more  Sea." 
Bishop  Horne. 


Affection  is  a  plant  of  delicate  growth,  and,  though  it 
sometimes  springs  up  spontaneously,  it  will  never  llourish 
long  and  well  without  culture;  and  when  I  see  how  it  is 
treated  in  some  families,  the  wonder  is,  not  that  it  does  not 
spread  so  as  to  overshadow  the  whole  circle,  but  that  any 
sprig  of  it  should  survive  the  rude  treatment  that  it  meets 
with The  Young  Lady's  Friend. 


"If  good  people,"  said  Archbishop  Usher,  "would  but 
make  goodness  agreeable,  and  smile,  instead  of  frowning 
in  their  virtue,  how  many  would  they  win  to  the  good 
cause." 


True  honour,  or  the  fear  of  doing  anything  base,  or  un- 
worthy, is  a  noble  principle  :  while  false  honour,  or  the  fear 
of  the  world,  is  a  degrading  principle  in  all  situations. • 

GiLI'I-V. 


TiiULY  and  beautifully  has  it  been  said,  that  the  veil  which 
covers  Futurity  has  been  woven  by  the  hand  of  Mercy. ? 

"  Fair  in  calamity,"  is  a  character  among  the  Arabians,  of 
one  who  bears  his  misfortunes  with  a  composed  steadiness. 
Chappelow. 


METHlNKS^en  should  be  ashamed  to  profess  the  belief  oi 
a  life  to  come,  while  tliey  cannot  behold  without  indigna 
tion,  nor  mention  but  witli  derision,  that  holiness  without 
which  it  can  never  bo  attained,  and  which  is  indeed  the 
seed  and  principle  of  the  thing  itself. — Howe. 
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TO   SPKIXG. 


Sruxe,  kov  Ari^ghir*,  ib  fife's  earij  daw*, 
I  to«d  cMk  bafi^  «ale  smI  keezy  fan^^ 

rof  £ratest  Hb^ 

I  heard  the  feefaie  hmb's  icpeatcd  ay, 
WUe  the  iari  Buther,  m»-'^~~.  ceased  to  feed, 
A>d  watched  aiy  cashes  lu<mi«|W  o'er  tbe  mead. 
H»v  pk"Rd  Oe  cda  »d  an-wmbK  Ibaeed, 
Iti  afcs  oBoe  BMre  viA  cheenag  TodBre  ipneedy 
Where  'mA  the  »Miud  — s  ^<aaght  «■*  biM, 
Tk  Tvkt  SBcet  BBd  gaUca  B^  aided. 
The  iBaa  diii|i  Buck,  ia  ^tir^m  wkite  auAied, 
Aad  pnvvae.  tcBaiBt  of  the  pafldeas  ahade! 
Hov  ileBKd  I  waadered  o'er  dbe  landsape  aiill, 
;  Aadon  wniit  the  voten  laD, 
>  OB  dw  eaiten  akpe  s  eoatmted  ade, 
^  dv«  diSraes  Oe  beaa  af  eiOBBg  dMd  ; 

Aad  gMvca,  aad  fkaaag  defis,  frna  view  Rtne; 
Whea  deep  the  fiuatiag  hreens  OB  the  dne. 
And  the  iHt  tintfiag  <heep4idl  ipeahs  BO  Bure. 

Sruxc,  thoa  ictan'st  wrih  all  thf  wonted  grace, 
The  wBodt  re-edw  to  thj  taaefal  lace; 
Ib  em/  fcrert-walk  aad  aead  >re  se^ 
ThT  Cewvry  leaflet  aad  thy  rabe  of  gieea. 
A^m,  hy  ^aar  a  faar  drern  luftailed, 
laeekthe^laadiiBthcriitiijjwflJ,  . 
Aad  diiak  lirh  odiai^  fcaaa  the  fiozeHJad  dale. 
That  aceats  at  iatenali  the  laado^  gaki. 
Or  fredheaiac  fiagiaaee  of  aew  aairt  rBe  i  earth, 
I  Ae  atra^^Oeaed  hslejr  iata  birth, 
^  ^      itiatMntygaid-g^fli, 

Or,  fiafiaaaT^earcBRa,  IHaoethei 
"With  drijiid^  OBia,  that  catch  the  bobb  day  1 


Ithei 

Snuvc^  Ami  retataV^  hat  I 
lee^aarftyi 
Vaia  ia  a^  ^bd  letVB  to  ] 
ITraralTi  bid  peavy,  hereft  of  fiieada; 
Aai  «^B  ta  Ua  wha  Sgeda  Oe  wartng  «re 
Of  dM  cjvi.  111  i<Fa,  iMag.  aaa  darire. 

IteL 

Thoa  caaat  aat  wipe  Oe  wi etched  widaWk  tear; 
"Dwa  caaat  aat  ciana  the  ^nat,  aer  eaBtnd . 
The  taiy  paagi  Oat  read  hit  gaaty  aoal; 
Aad  Aaae  wha  Mean  oppteaaoalf  aallfa  away, 
"Wift  hearti  MbealiBg  view  Oy  galdflB  lay ; 
Bar  aiwi^  CMteed  by  thy  ftatcriag  ev^ 

Or faMgaifawreat her  ii Bill Bifc head. 

Kar  Aaae  Oy  ijpCaiuai  aaMeala  aiwaya  £nr 
T#  Ibbi  who  diuupa  bcaeaA  aa  jnrate  care ; 

i  tte  gaeraaa  hreaat  ila  viewa  eztoad. 


> the grieCi af  all,  toaOafiiead. 
r  to  Oe  tataaaa  eeal  ia  pitya  tear. 

Dor  k  the  a^  to  waXag  Bdaefy  paid, 
Aad  aveet  Oe  taa  Oat  aecka  the  peer  to  Bid ; 
Kor  ia  tec bBai  ia  an  Oil  acoeMow, 

MB  aa  Oy  haan  ictan,  dafi^itt  E^p^ 
Mlim  to  aqr  IxagM  tn« : 


The  His  thT  chanasiaipire,  ehaatiaed  by  thaa^ 
Beyond  aU  ifld  BBBMaaiBg  joy  sbaB  please. 

So,  swveter  thaa  the  feverish  glare  of  day. 
Is  aec^  and  peaiive  ereai^g^  sober  ny, 
-Whea  the  aad  biid  beg^  to  chann  the  Tales, 
Aad  earth  lemes  beneath  the  cooEng  gales; 
So,  iriMB  ita  beaateoas  tints  Ae  lunbow  lean. 
More  fredi  aad  greea  tbe  iBoiateaed  sofl  appeals : 
The  Aoweis  ia  iflenee  Aed  frpaad  the  heart, 
AadfiMnaoe,  peace,  aad  hope  to  nan  impart. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.     No.  lY. 

StRIXGED    lNSTRrjIE>-TS. 

Th«  Strineed  Instmments  already  described  were 
ip««U  to  eive  ont  mosical  sounds,  by  causing  a  ri- 
bntcny  motion  in  their  striugs  by  means  of  the 
fingers.  In  the  instruments  now  about  to  be  de- 
scribed, the  same  effect  is  produced  by  means  of 
hocae-hair  or  silk,  strained  upon  a  bow,  and 
dravn  across  die  strings  of  tbe  instrument ;  or  else 
bv  those  strings  being  struck  with  a  stick  or  piece 
of  metal;  of  these  tbe  best  knc-am  is  the  violin. 
We  have  no  knoarledge  of  a  stringed  instrument 
}daTed  by  a  bow  having  been  employed  by  any  ot 
the'  nations  of  antiquity :  but  there  is  a  carving  on 
an  Egyptian  obelidc  at  Rome,  Fig.  1 ,  which  repre- 
ScatB   an  instrument   evidently  originally   famished 


widt  two  strings,  vliidi  is  formed  with  a  oetic,  and 
has  two  pegs  by  vfaich  these  strings  could  be  timed, 
and  by  means  of  the  fingets,  or  otherwise,  they  coald 
be  made  shccter  or  longer,  so  as  to  produce  a  variety 
of  sounds,  as  in  the  violin.     It  is  not  supposed  thi^ 
tiiis  iastzvment  vas  played  with  a  bow,  but  it  evi- 
denfly  diows,  in  its  arrangement,  a  great  resemblance 
to  modern  stringed  instmments  of  the  violin  kind, 
and  is  ^"^'*"t  indication  of  the  hig^  state  of  civili- 
zatioB  of  this  ancient  nation ;  for  in  no  other  case 
bas  m  ancieiit  stringed  instrument  been  discovered, 
in  wUch  the  aonndiiK-board  is  fomisbed  with  a  neck ; 
it  is  represented  as  about  twenty-one  inches  in  length. 
There  are  irameroas  European  instmments  par- 
takii^  of  the  finm  of  tbe  Ykrfin,  which  are  but  Uttie 
known  in  any  odier  cnwatry  besides  Italy.     Of  those 
stnck  viA  tbe  bow  we  may  notice  the  Viol,  larger 
than  flte  Tiolin,  with  six  strings ;  the  Tiol  di  Gamba, 
(leg-viol,)  with  six  strings,  (this  number  varies  in  dif- 
ferent ooontries,)  is  the  largest  of  all,  and  tbe  same  as 
o«r  Baas-VioL     The  Tiol  d' Amour,  played  like  the 
VioGa,  has  four  strings,  but  underneath  these  there 
are  four  metallic  strings  of  small  brass  at  iron  wire, 
which  were  called  sympathetic  atiinga;  these  were 
i>ever  touched  by  tbe  bow,  but  were  caused  to  vibrate 
by  the  sound  of  die  strings  over  them  when  played 
npon.     Another  Tiol   d'Amour   is   mentioned   wiUi 
twdve  strings,  six  gut  and  six  metaL     The  Tiolon- 
cdlo  is  onalh-r  than  the  Baas-Tiol ;  and,  among  the 
Italians,  diere  is  anodiier  instnnnent,  called  the  Viol 
di  Braccio,  arm-viol,  still  smaller,  but  not  so  small 
as  tbe  Violin. 

Tbe  VitJin  itself  is  considered  "  the  most  perfect, 
the  most  agreeable,  and  tbe  roost  common,  of  all 
stringed  instmments  played  with  tbe  bow ;  it  is  in 
tbe  power  of  the  performer  on  this  sovereign  of  the 
orchestra  to  make  the  intonation  of  all  keys  equally 
perfect." 

In  Eng^d  tbe  Tiolia  ag^ean  not  to  have  been 
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of  King  Obf ron  and  Qneen  Titania :  bnt  the  vn-iters 
on  demonology  of  the  last  age  gravely  laboured  to 
prove  that  the  kith  and  kin  of  the  qneen  of  Elfland 
an?  no  other  than  Satan  himself  in  various  disguises. 
Such  is  the  first  who  answers  to  our  call,  the  merry 
vanderer  Pcck,  who  was  said  to  have  long  dwelt  in 
the  house  of  the  gray  friars  at  Schwerin,  or  Mecklen- 
burgh,  which  he  haunted  in  the  form  of  a  pug,  or 
monkey.  Puck,  notwitiistandiug  the  tricks  which  he 
played  upon  ail  strangers  who  visited  the  monastery, 
was  sufficiently  useful  to  its  inmates.  He  turned  the 
spit,  drew  the  wine,  and  cleaned  the  kitchen,  while 
the  lay-brothers  were  snoring:  yet,  in  spite  of  all 
these  services,  the  monk,  to  whom  the  world  is  in- 
debted for  "  A  Veritable  Relation  of  the  Demon  Puck," 
has  described  him  as  an  "  impure  spirit." 

Friar  Rush,  to  whom  we  have  already  alluded,  (p. 
62,)  is  Puck  under  another  name.  Puck  is  also  found 
under  the  character  of  Robin  GooDFELLOw.or  Robin 
Hood  j  the  outlaw  of  that  name  having  acquired 
it  from  his  resemblance  to  the  unquiet  wandering 
spirit.  The  Robin  Hood  of  England  is  also  the 
Scottish  Red  Cap,  and  the  Saxon  Hudkkn,  or 
HoODEKiN, — so  called  from  the  hoodekia,  or  little 
hood,  or  hat,  which  he  wore,  and  which  also  covers 
his  head  when  he  appears  iu  the  shape  of  the  Nisse 
of  Sweden. 

SWEDISH  MYTHOLOGY. 

Iv  Sweden,  Puck  assumes  the  denomination  of 
NissEGODREXG,  Or  Xisse  the  Good  Knave  ;  and  con- 
sorts with  the  ToMTEGUBBE,  or  the  Old  Man  of  the 
House-Top,  who  is  of  the  same  genus.  They  are  found 
in  every  farm-yard, — kind  and  serviceable  when  kindly 
treated,  but  irascible  and  capricious,  and  the  dairy- 
maid who  chances  to  offend  them,  has  an  ill  time 
of  it. 

In  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Denmark,  won- 
derful cunning  in  music  is  ascribed  to  the  Pucks; 
and  there  is  a  certain  jig  or  dance  called  the  Elf-kings 
dance,  well  known  amongst  the  country  crowders, 
which  yet  no  one  dares  to  pla)'.  Its  notes  produce 
the  same  effect  as  the  enchanted  horn  of  Oberon; 
whenever  it  is  heard,  old  and  young  are  compelled  to 
foot  it  to  the  tune, — nay,  the  very  stools  and  tables 
begin  to  caper ;  nor  can  the  musician  undo  the  charm, 
and  release  the  victims  from  the  doom  of  perpetual 
dancing,  unless  he  can  play  the  tune  backwards 
without  misplacing  a  note,  or  unless  one  of  the  in- 
voluntary dancers  can  contrive  to  pass  behind,  and 
cut  the  strings  of  the  fiddle  by  reaching  over  his 
shoulders.  This  silly  beUef,  a  mixture  of  imposture 
and  superstition,  still  prevails. 

The  people  of  Sweden,  whether  high  or  low,  are 
all  particularly  addicted  to  a  belief  in  ghosts  and 
spirits ;  with  the  lower  classes,  indeed,  it  is  not  only  a 
passion  as  an  entertainment,  but  a  serious  matter  of 
faith.  A  sufficient  proof,  too,  that  such  superstitions 
are  not  always  confined  to  the  common  class,  may  be 
found  in  the  general  credence  that  was  given,  even  in 
Stockholm,  to  the  vision  of  Charles  the  Eleventh*, 
which  with  us,  and  at  the  present  day,  would  be 
considered  as  the  mere  effect  of  delirium.  But  with 
the  peasant  such  belief  seems  to  be  a  part  of  his 
habitual  thinking;    tuid  even  the  postilion  will  ,en- 

•  The  account  of  this  viaon  is  presenred  at  StocVhoIm,  in  the 
king's  own  hand-writing.  On  the  night  of  the  16;h  of  December, 
lo76,  it  is  said,  he  was  sitting  in  his  chamber,  and  was  surprised  at 
the  appeai»nce  of  a  light  m  the  hall  of  the  Diet.  Accompanied  by 
two  noblemea  he  descended  to  the  hall,  which  they  found  hung  \tx\i 
black  cloth  and  lighted  op.  In  the  centre,  surreundin^  a  :ible,  sat 
sixteen  venerable  men,  each  with  a  large  volume  before  him  ;  abov* 
them  was  the  king  with  the  crown  on  his  head  and  sceptre  in  his 
hand,  having  on  one  side  a  personage  about  forty  yea.'~s  old,  and  on 
the  other  an  old  man  of  seventy,  who  appeared  very  urgent  that  he 
(liottld  make  a  sign  with  his  head,  wluch  as  often  as  b«  did,  the 


tertain  the  traveller  on  his  journey  with  tales  of  his 
popular  superstitions.  These  are,  perhaps,  more  nu- 
merous with  the  Swede  than  with  the  peasant  of  any 
other  country,  each  element  having  its  pecuhar  spirits, 
and  each  spirit  some  legend  of  love  or  terror  attached 
to  his  existence. 

The  Swedish  word  Troll  is  very  undefined;  properly 
speaking,  it  means  the  little  wood  and  mountain 
spirits;  but  it  is  also  applied,  in  a  more  general  sense, 
to  the  whole  race  of  supernatural  beings  in  their 
various  forms  and  attributes.  The  wood  and  water 
sprites  are  known  more  particularly  under  the  names 
of  Skagara  and  Sjora,  little  beings  that  milk  the  cows 
and  lame  the  horses ;  but  if  anything  of  iron  is  cast 
over  them,  their  power  to  work  mischief  ceases.  The 
cattle  may  be  also  secured  from  them  by  hiding  gar- 
lic or  assafoetida  about  their  heads. 

Among  the  spirits  that  have  most  to  do  with  the 
human  race,  the  Kobalds  play  a  conspicuous  part. 
They  dwell  in  and  about  the  habitations  of  men,  on 
which  account  they  are  commonly  called  Tomte- 
gubbar,  Tomtegubbe,  (meaning  the  old  woman  of  the 
hearth,)  and  sometimes  Tomtebizar,  and  JN'iVse  god 
drang,  (Nisse  good  lad,)  because  they  help  the  family 
in  all  its  difficulties.  These  are  said  to  swarm  in  the 
lofty  trees  that  grow  near  houses ;  on  which  account 
great  care  is  to  be  taken  not  to  cut  any  down,  espe- 
cially those  that  are  old. 

If  any  one  falls  sick,  and  the  cause  of  his  illness 
is  unknown,  the  common  people  at  once  ascribe  it  to 
the  supposed  guardian  spirits  of  tlie  place  where  the 
party  was  first  affected — hence  the  common  expres- 
sion, "  he  has  met  with  something  evil  in  the  air, — 
in  the  water, — in  the  fields."  In  such  cases,  it  is 
essential  to  molhfy  the  A'i>?e,  which  may  be  done  by 
pouring  liquor  into  a  goblet,  and  mixing  with  it  the 
filings  of  a  bride-ring,  or  of  silver,  or  of  any  metal 
that  has  been  inherited.  This  mixture  is  to  be  takeu 
to  the  place  where  the  man  was  supposed  to  be 
taken  ill,  and  poured  over  the  left  shoulder  of  him 
who  takes  it,  but  he  must  not  look  round  or  utter  a 
syllable. 

In  addition  to  the  belief  in  these  things,  which 
seem  to  be  of  the  peculiar  growth  of  the  countrj-,  the 
Swedes  have  tales  of  dwarfs  and  giants,  and  the 
night-mare,  and  dragons  whose  office  it  is  to  watch 
concealed  treasures.  Nor  is  there  with  them  any 
want  of  Elves  or  Fairies,  the  lightest  and  prettiest 
creatures  of  the  creations  of  the  popular  superstition 
of  the  North.  £t/,  (in  the  plural  El/wor,)  in  its 
original  and  limited  acceptation,  signifies  a  river- 
sprite  ;  and  hence  every  great  river  is  called  £lf;  for 
instance,  Gota-Elf. 

The  mythology  of  these  Lttle  beings  js  nearly  the 
same  among  the  Swedes  as  it  was  in  this  country 
about  a  century  ago;  and  when  the  Swedish  carle 
sees  a  circle  on  the  morning  grass,  he  attributes  it  to 
the  midnight  dances  of  the  fairies.  With  them,  as 
with  us, — 

O'er  the  dewr  green. 
By  the  glow-worm's  light, 
Dance  the  elves  of  night 
Unheard  unseen. 
Yet  where  their  midnight  pranks  hare  been 
The  circled  turf  will  betray  to-morrow. 

venerable  men  struck  tneir  hands  on  their  books.  Further,  he  beheld 
executioners  cutting  off  the  heads  of  many  young  men.  and  the 
throne  being  overturned.  On  asking  when  these  things  should  be, 
the  young  king  answered,  "In  the  days  of  the  sixth  sovereign  st'ter 
you ;  he  shall  be  of  the  same  age  as  t  appear  now  to  be,  and  the 
person  now  sitting  beside  me  resembles  the  regent.  During  the  1-J4 
year  sf  ths  r^-»nry,  thp  country  ^haU  be  sold  by  s*~;  yci;::^  r3*s, 
but  the  king  and  regent  shall  subdue  them,  and  the  Swedes  prosper 
under  the  young  king's  reign."  Having  thus  said,  the  king  adds, 
the  whole  ranished,  and  we  saw  nothing  but  ourselrei  and  osr 
fiambeauz. 
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Sometimes,  however,  the  night-wanderer  is  unlucky- 
enough  to  enter  into  their  charmed  circle,  and  then 
they  instantly  become  visible  to  him,  and  play  him  a 
thousand  tricks;  but  always  more  in  waywardness 
than  in  mahce,  for  they  are  not  really  mischievous. 
Their  voice,  too,  is  said  to  be  as  gentle  as  the  mur- 
muring of  the  air;  and.  indeed,  the  only  point  in 
which  they  are  not  quite  so  poetical  as  the  Enghsh 
fairy  is  the  place  of  their  dweUing,  which,  instead  of 
being  a  cowshp-bell,  is  the  hollow  of  a  round  httle 
stone,  called  an  Elf-mill.  Shakspeare  makes  his 
"  delicate  Ariel"  sing — 

Wliere  the  bee  sucks,  there  luik  I  ; 

In  a  cowslip's  bell  I  lie ; 

TUere  I  couch  when  owls  do  cry. 

The  fable  of  the  spirit  called  Spromkari  is  no  less 
beautiful,  though  belonging  to  another  element.  Ac- 
cording to  the  old  belief,  he  sits  in  his  blue  depths, 
playing  constantly  on  the  harp ;  and  when  any 
children  by  chance  have  seen  him  in  his  lonely 
waters,  they  have  always  received  from  him  the  gift 
of  harmony,  for  he  himself  lives  in  eternal  music. 
He  will  play,  too,  by  lakes  and  streams,  to  the  dancmg 
of  the  elves,  who,  on  his  account,  generally  choose  the 
river-meads  for  the  place  of  their  midnight  revelling,  a 
superstition  infinitely  more  beautiful  than  the  sweetest 
of  Greece  or  Rome. 

The  Skogara  is  a  spirit  of  a  darker  nature,  whose 
cry  is  often  heard  at  night  in  the  woods.  On  such 
occasions  he  must  be  answered  by  calling  out  He ! 
which  prevents  it  doing  any  injury. 

The  Neck  is  no  less  evil ;  but  he  belongs  to  the 
water ;  and  formerly  those  who  intended  to  bathe, 
used  first  to  charm  him  by  flinging  some  metal  sub- 
stance into  the  stream ;  at  such  times  of  security,  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  peasants  to  taunt  him  with 
mocking  verses,  singing, — 

Heck,  Seek,  you  thief,  you" re  on  the  land,  but  I'm 
in  the  water ; 
and  on  coming  out  of  the  water  again,  they  took  back 
the  metal,  reversing  the  words. 

Neck,  Neck,  you  thief,  Tm  on  the  land,  but  you're 
in  the  water. 

Such  mischievous  beings,  as  well  as  magic  animals, 
are  not  to  be  called  by  their  own  names;  but  by 
euphemisms,  or  by  slight  allusions  to  their  pectdiar 
characteristics.  In  beating  cats,  or  speaking  crossly 
to  them,  their  name  must  not  be  spoken  out,  for  they 
belong  to  the  infernal  luist,  and  have  acquaintances 
among  the  Berglroll  in  the  mountains,  where  they 
frequently  visit. 

The  cuckoo,  the  owl,  and  the  pie,  are  birds  of 
supernatural  powers,  and  great  care  is  to  be  taken 
how  you  speak  to  them,  or  you  run  the  risk  of  being 
choaked.  They  are  not  to  be  killed  either  without 
good  reason,  for  their  adherents  might  revenge  their 
(!  r;-h-s.  But  it  is  still  more  dangerous  to  harm 
toails,  for  enchanted  princesses  are  often  hidden  in 
them;  and  many  who  have  neglected  this  caution, 
have  been  struck  lame  for  their  temerity,  without 
cither  fall  or  blow.  If  you  speak  of  the  Trollpack 
(the  witch  host),  you  must  name  fire  and  water,  and 
the  name  of  the  church  that  you  belong  to;  this 
prevents  them  from  doing  any  injury.  The  weasel 
must  not  be  called  weasel,  but  aduine ;  the  fox  you 
must  call  blue-fool,  or,  he  who  runs  in  the  woods ;  the 
wolf,  gray -foot,  or  gold-foot;  and  the  bear,  the  old  man, 
or  the  grandfather.  With  these  precautions  you  may 
shoot  them,  and  they  lose  the  power  of  harming  you. 

According  to  the  same  superstition,  too,  children 
born  on  Sunday  can  see  spirits,  and  tame  the  dragon 
who  watches  over  hidden  treasures. 

A  Tomtegubbe  is  generally  imagined  in  the  shape  of 


a  deformed  dwarf,  whose  favourite  colour  is  gray, — 
that  is,  as  applied  to  his  own  person,  for  he  cannot 
bear  it  in  others,  and  hence  the  gray  cattle  of  some 
places  never  prosper.  But  a  good  Tomteguhbe  is 
a  friendly  creature,  who  protects  the  house  in  all 
danger,  and  often  does  the  work  of  the  servants 
when  they  sleep  too  long  o'mornings.  This  super- 
stition extends  even  to  Stockholm.  If  one  of  these 
spirits  is  reported  to  be  visible  anywhere  in  the  even- 
ing, something  extraordinary  is  expected;  according 
to  the  popular  belief,  they  have  always  been  seen 
roaming  disquietedly  about  the  royal  castles,  and  the 
parts  adjacent,  on  the  eve  of  any  of  those  revolutions 
so  frequent  in  Swedish  history 

The  Scandinavian  Xekkar  and  Teutonic 
Nixes. 

According  to  the  Scandinavian  mythology,  Odin 
assumes  the  name  of  the  Nieab,  or  Hnickar,  when 
he  acts  as  the  destrojnng,  or  evil  principle.  In  this 
character  he  inhabits  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Scan- 
dmavia,  where,  under  the  ancient  appellation  of  the 
Nikker  (the  Old  Kick  of  England,  and  the  Kelpie 
of  Scotland),  he  raises  sudden  storms  and  tempests, 
and  leads  mankind  into  destruction.  There  is  a 
gloomy  lake  in  the  island  of  Rugen,  its  waters  are 
turbid,  and  its  shores  covered  with  thick  woods ; 
this,  it  is  said,  he  loves  to  haunt ;  and  here  he  vexes 
the  fishermen,  and  amuses  himself  by  placing  their 
boats  on  the  summits  of  the  loftiest  fir-trees. 

Propitiatory  worship  is  offered  to  the  being  which 
is  feared.  So  strangely  have  the  superstitions  of  the 
middle  ages  amalgamated  with  the  more  ancient 
popular  mythology,  that  the  Xekker,  by  an  easy 
transition,  became  the  St.  Nicholas,  the  patron  of 
sailors,  whose  aid  is  invoked  in  storms  and  tempests. 

The  Scandinavian  Nekkar  generated  the  river-men 
and  river-maids,  the  Teutonic  Nixes.  None  of  the 
latter  are  more  celebrated  than  the  nymphs  of  the 
Elbe  and  the  Saal.  In  the  days  of  paganism,  the 
Saxons,  who  dwelt  in  the  district  between  these  rivers, 
worshipped  a  female  deity,  whose  temple  was  situated 
in  the  town  of  Magdeburg,  or  Meydeburch,  "  the 
Maiden's  Castle;"  and  who  still  continued  to  be  feared 
as  the  nymph  of  the  Elbe  in  after-times.  Often 
was  she  said  to  appear  at  Magdeburgh,  where  she  was 
wont  to  visit  the  market  with  her  basket  hanging  on 
her  arm  ;  she  was  gentle  in  her  manner,  and  neat  in 
her  dress,  and  nothing  differing  in  appearance  from  a 
burgher's  daughter;  yet  one  corner  of  her  snow-white 
apron  appeared  constantly  wet,  as  a  token  of  her 
aquatic  nature. 

Pretorius,  a  credulous  yet  valuable  writer  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  tdls  us  that  the  Elbe  nymph  some- 
times sits  on  the  banks  of  the  river  combing  her 
golden  hair — a  description  agreeing  with  the  rude 
"  counterfyt"  which  Botho  has  given,  probably  from 
tradition,  of  the  goddesses  of  Magdeburgh.  Beau- 
tiful and  fair  as  the  Nixes  seem  to  be,  the  ruling 
passion  retains  its  unity — the  evil  one  is  veiled — and 
the  water-nymphs  assert  their  affinity  to  the  deluder, 
the  tormentor,  the  destroyer.  Inevitable  death  awaits 
the  wretch  who  is  seduced  by  their  charms.  They 
seize  and  drown  the  swimmer,  and  entice  the  child  ; 
and  when  they  anticipate  that  their  malevolence  will 
be  gratified,  they  are  seen  daily  darting  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  waters. 

Witnesses  were  not  wanting,  who  asserted  that  the 
inundations  in  the  Valais,  which  happened  some  years 
ago,  were  caused  by  demons,  who,  if  not  strictly 
Nekkars,  or  Nixes,  are  at  least  of  an  amphibious 
nature.  This  story  is  still  current  among  the  peasants 
ia  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Maurice. 
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NOTES  ON  FOREST  TREES.    No.  X. 


The  Horse  Chestnut,  (^sculus  hippocastanum.) 

The  Horse  Chestnut  tree,  and  the  Spanish  or  Sweet 
Chestnut,  (Fagus  castanea,)  although,  from  tlie  simi- 
larity of  their  fruit  they  bear  the  same  name,  are, 
nevertheless,  two  very  distinct  genera;  the  Spanish 
Chestnut  being  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Beech. 
There  are,  at  least,  three  species  of  the  Horse  Chest- 
nut, two  natives  of  America,  and  one  of  Asia.  The 
Asiatic  species,  the  common  Horse  Chestnut,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  brought  into  Europe  as  early  as 
the  year  1550;  it  was  taken  to  Vienna,  and  from 
thence  to  France  and  Italy :  those  which  were  im- 
ported into  England  came  from  the  Levant.  As  a 
tree  it  is  extremely  grand,  although,  perhaps,  some- 
what formal,  from  the  regularity  of  its  growth.  It  is 
also  distinguished  by  the  beautiful  arrangement  of  its 
•white  blossoms.  The  most  eligible  situation  for  the 
Horse  Chestnut  is  in  lawns  and  parks,  planted  singly, 
its  overshadowing  branches  affording  an  excellent 
protection  for  cattle  from  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  the 
fruit,  also,  is  good  food  for  the  deer,  who  are  very 
partial  to  it.  It  is  a  tree  of  very  quick  growth,  but 
as  it  soon  reaches  maturity,  it  as  soon  decays,  and 
the  wood  is  of  little  value. 

In  Turkey,  the  nuts  of  this  tree  are  ground  and 
mixed  with  provender  for  horses,  and  they  are  con- 
sidered excellent  for  these  animals  in  cases  of  coughs, 
&c.  A  French  agriculturist  gave  them,  mixed  with 
other  food,  to  his  cows,  and  considered  that  they 
increased  the  quantity  of  milk,  without  injuring  the 
quality.  An  Italian  physician  declares  that  he  found 
the  bark,  after  repeated  trials,  to  be  equal  to  Peruvian 
bark  in  cases  of  fever,  and  several  other  writers 
have  mentioned  the  same  fact.  In  France  it  has 
been  used  for  the  purpose  of  bleaching  yarn.  Twenty 
nuts,  being  peeled  and  rasped  into  ten  or  twelve 
quarts  of  hot  rain  or  river-water,  were  employed  in 
preparing  woollen  and  silk  goods  to  receive  the  dye. 


with  considerable  success ;  and  it  has  been  supposed, 
that,  if  the  meal  of  the  nuts  were  made  into  cakes, 
or  balls,  it  would  answer  the  purpose  of  soap. 
Starch  has  also  been  prepared  from  them,  and  the 
dried  nut  finely  powdered  has  been  employed  as  an 
eye-smiff. 

There  is  one  species,  a  native  of  Brazil,  Carolina, 
&c.,  which,  if  it  could  be  cultivated  with  success  iu 
this  country,  would  make  a  beautiful  addition  to  the 
appearance  of  a  gentleman's  park,  the  blossoms  being 
of  a  bright  scarlet.  The  common  method  resorted 
to  by  nurserymen  who  propagate  this  tree  for  sale, 
is  to  graft  or  bud  it  upon  stocks  of  the  common 
Horse  Chestnut,  but  as  the  stock  fast  outgrows  the 
graft,  the  tree  soon  becomes,  unsightly,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  is  apt  to  decay. 

The  common  Horse  Chestnut  is  propagated  by 
sowing  the  nuts,  after  preserving  them  in  sand  during 
the. Winter,  in  order  to  prevent  their  rotting  early  in 
the  Spring.  In  this  case  the  plants,  in  a  proper  soil, 
will  shoot  nearly  a  foot  the  first  Summer,  and  they 
may  be  transplanted  either  the  following  Autumn,  or 
in  February  or  March,  into  the  nursery,  and  set  in 
rows  at  the  distance  of  three  feet,  and  one  foot 
asunder,  where  they  are  to  remain  two  years,  and 
they  will  then  be  fit  for  planting  where  they  are  to 
continue.  The  most  favourable  soil  for  them  is  a 
sandy  loam,  inclining  to  moisture. 

The  whole  annual  shoot  of  this  tree  is  completed 
in  less  than  three  weeks  after  the  buds  are  opened, 
and  as  soon  as  the  flowers  are  fallen,  the  buds  for  the 
succeeding  year  are  formed,  which  continue  swelling 
till  Autumn,  when  they  are  overspread  with  a  thick 
tenacious  juice,  that  defends  them  from  the  action  of 
the  frost,  and  on  the  return  of  warm  weather  this 
melts  and  runs  off,  and  leaves  the  buds  at  liberty  to 
expand  themselves. 


LEAF  AJJD  DLOSSOM  OF  THE  HOUSE  CHESTNUT. 


To  watch  the  economy  of  birds, — to  mark  the  enjoyment 
of  the  animal  world, — to  view  with  an  eye  of  interest  and 
contemplation  the  fields  "  with  verdure  clad,"  and  every 
opening  blossom  bursting  into  beauty  and  to  life,  are  en- 
joyments that  instruct  and  delight  youth,  middle,  and  old 
age.  They  supply  us  with  a  source  of  innocent  employ- 
ment, to  which  none  need  be  dead  but  those  who  wilfully 
become  so  by  keeping  their  eyes  closed  before  that  book  of 
Nature  which  is  everywhere  spread  around,  that  we  should 
read  in  it  those  characters  of  an  Almighty  hand  that  lead 
the  mind  to  wonder  at  and  adore  his  goodness,  and  the 
heart  to  acknowledge  and  to  feel  his  power,  as  a  Father, 
who  in  his  "  wisdom  has  created,"  and  preserves  them  all. 
Mrs.  Bray. 
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THE  GREEK  ISLANDS.     No.  VI. 

SiPHANTO,  OR  SiPHNOS. 

The  island  wliich  is  at  present  known  in  the  Levant 
by  the  name  of  Siphanto,  is  one  of  the  group  already 
mentioned,  under  the  appellation  of  the  Cyclades. 
It  lies  towards  the  southern  end  of  the  Archipelago 
of  the  ^gean,  at  the  distance  of  about  ninety  miles 
due  cast  from  the  Peloponnesus,  or  Morea,  and 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  due  west  from 
Asia  Minor,  or  Natolia.  The  part  of  Greece  to  which 
it  approaches  nearest,  is  Cape  Colonna,  (the  ancient 
promontory  of  Sunium,)  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  province  of  Attica,  which  is  about  fifty  miles  from 
it  on  the  north-west.  There  are  several  islands 
around  it  at  different  distances  j  the  nearest  are,  Anti- 
paros,  which  at  the  distance  of  about  twelve  miles  on 
the  east,  intervenes  between  it  and  Paros  ;  and  Argen- 
tiera,  which  at  the  distance  of  about  six  miles  on 
the  south-west,  intervenes  in  hke  manner  between 
it  and  Milo.  Its  figure  is  irregular ;  the  direction 
of  its  length  is  from  north-west  to  south-east ; 
and  on  its  south-western  side  it  has  several  small 
indentures.  Its  circumference  is  usually  reckoned 
at  about  forty  miles  ;  its  extreme  length  does  not 
exceed  nine  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  scarcely 
half  as  many. 

The  ancient  name  of  the  island  was  Siphnos ;  in 
very  early  times  it  was  called  Merope,  or  Merape,  and 
Acts.  The  ancient  name  is  nearly  preserved  in  the 
present  appellation  of  Siphanto,  and  still  more  closely 
in  that  by  which  this  island  is  known  among  the 
modern  Greeks,— Siphno.  The  surface  is  rocky; 
granite  and  marble  are  said  to  exist  in  large  quan- 
tities :  yet  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  yields  a  sufficient 
supply  of  corn  for  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants.  In 
point  of  cultivation,  the  island  scarcely  yields  to  any 
in  the  Archipelago.  The  climate  is  remarkably  fine 
and  healthy ;  or,  as  M.  Choiseul-GouflRer  says, 
"  inspires  regret  at  leaving  it :"  the  sky  is  almost 
always  pure  and  serene.  "  There  are  men  at 
Siphanto,"  says  Tournefort,  "  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years  old ;  the  air,  water,  fruit,  wild  fowl,  poultry, 
everything  there,  is  excellent;  their  grapes  are  won- 
derful, but  the  wines  not  delicate,  and  therefore  they 
drink  those  of  Milo  and  Santorin." 

The  chief,  or  rather  the  only,  town  of  this  island, 
is  bullion  a  mass  of  enormous  rocks;  a  position 
which  renders  its  appearance  imposing,  but  its  ap- 
proach somewhat  difficult.  Tlie  classical  fancy  of 
M.  Choiseul-Gouffier,  was  much  delighted  with  the 
scene  which  he  witnessed  on  his  first  entrance,  and 
which  recalled  to  his  mind  the  golden  days  of  ancient 
Greece. 

I  found  (be  says,)  the  principal  inhabitants  assembled 
under  a  kind  of  portico ;  and  with  difliculty  could  answer 
the  questions  which  they  precipitately  put  to  me  ;  all  inter- 
rogaled  me,  all  spoke  to  me  of  Algiers,  of  Spain,  of  her 
fleets,  and  of  the  injury  which  a  war  would  occasion  to 
their  commerce.  To  this  volley  of  questions  succeeded  an 
interval  of  silence ;  with  their  eyes  fixed  upon  me  they 
awaited  my  replies.  Those  were  examined,  discussed,  and 
combated ;  filially,  the  ciders  pronounced  their  opinions, 
and  their  political  decisions  appeared  to  be  received  with 
respect.  1  cannot  describe  what  passed  with  me ;  it  was 
one  of  those  moments  which  seem  to  repay  the  traveller  for 
his  fatigues  and  bis  dangers  ;  and  thougli  in  the  sequel  I 
may  have  enjoyed  pleasures  of  the  same  kind,  never,  at  all 
events,  ba»  the  illusion  been  so  sudden,  so  vivid,  and  so 
complete.  I  thought  myself  carried  back  to  the  beaux  jours 
of  Greece  ;  the  portico,  the  popular  assembly,  the  old  men 
who  were  heard  in  respectful  silence,  their  forms,  their 
costume,  their  language,  everything  reminded  me  of  Athens 
tr  Corinth,  and  those  public  places,  where  a  people  greedy 
for  news  gatliered  round  the  stranger  and  the  traveller. 


Besides  this  town,  Tournefort  mentions  five  villages 
in  the  island, — Artimone,  Stavril,  Catavati,  Xambela, 
and  Petali.  There  are,  also,  four  convents  of  Greek 
monks,  and  two  of  nuns :  to  these  latter,  young  women 
intending  to  take  the  veil  are  accustomed  to  repair 
from  many  of  the  neighbouring  islands.  Besides  the 
little  bay  on  which  the  town  stands,  there  are  four 
smaller  openings  on  the  coast,  which  have  been  digni- 
fied with  the  appellation  of  harbours.  One  of  them 
is  called  Faro, — a  name  derived,  perhaps,  from  a 
"  Pharos,"  or  lighthouse,  which  in  all  probability 
stood  there  in  ancient  times.  There  exists  a  medal 
of  Siphnos,  on  one  side  of  which  is  represented  a 
tower  with  a  man  at  the  top  of  it,  and  on  the  other 
a  head  of  Neptune.  Yet  none  of  these  openings  can 
properly  be  called  a  harbour,  since  none  of  them  is 
accessible  to  anything  but  small  boats  ;  and  even  for 
these  the'TS  is  scarcely  shelter,  so  that  they  are 
generally  drawn  upon  land  as  soon  as  unloaded.  A 
French  writ<'r  has  considered  this  want  of  harbours 
as  among  tho  felicities  of  the  island  ;  for,  as  ho  says, 
in  times  of  war,  it  has  preserved  Siphanto  from  those 
hostile  visits  which  have  carried  desolation  to  other 
islands. 

In  ancient  times,  Siphanto  was  famed  for  its  rich 
mines  of  gold  and  silver  ;  at  the  present  day,  the 
inhabitants  scarcely  know  where  these  mines  are 
situated. 

To  show  us  one  of  the  principal,  (says  Tournefort,)  they 
carried  us  to  the  sea-side,  near  San  Sosti,  a  chapel  half  in 
ruins ;  but  we  saw  nothing  more  than  the  mouth  of  the 
mine,  and  we  could  move  no  further,  because  of  the  in 
tricacy  and  darkness  of  the  place.  Its  situation  did,  how- 
ever, recall  to  our  mind  the  description  which  Pausanias 
gives. 

Pausanias  was  a  Greek,  who  wrote  in  the  first  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era  ;  and  in  speaking  of 
Siphnos,  he  tells  us,  that  a  tenth  part  of  the  produce 
of  its  gold  and  silver  mines  used  to  be  set  apart  for 
Apollo  ;  but  that  the  inhabitants,  becoming  greedy^ 
at  length  refused  to  pay  this  tribute  to  the  god,  who, 
therefore,  wreaked  his  vengeance,  in  destroying  their 
mines,  through  the  agency  of  an  inundation  of  the 
sea.  It  has  been  supposed,  that  the  record  of  a  real 
event  may  be  concealed  beneath  this  tradition  ;  and 
that  the  calamity  in  question  may  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  an  earthquake,  the  traces  of  which,  may, 
perhaps,  be  still  seen  in  the  confused  arrangement  of 
the  rocks  of  the  island.  Herodotus,  who  wrote  five 
centuries  before  Pausanias,  also  mentions  the  gold 
and  silver  mines  of  Siphnos,  as  well  as  the  consecra- 
tion of  a  tenth  of  their  produce  to  Apollo  ;  he  tells 
us,  likewise,  of  another  calamity  of  a  different  kind, 
which  their  wealth  brought  upon  the  islanders.  More 
than  five  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  when 
Polycrates  had  made  himself  master  of  Samos,  some 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  discontented  with  his 
rule,  induced  the  Lacedaemonians  to  join  them  in  an 
attempt  to  effect  his  downfall ;  the  city  of  Samos 
was  besieged  by  their  allied  forces,  but  Polycrates 
attacking  them,  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter. 
The  Lacedsemonians  soon  afterwards  returned  home  : 

And  those  of  the  Samians  (says  Herodotus)  who  had 
made  war  upon  Polycrates,  when  the  Lacedajmonians  were 
about  to  leave  them,  themselves  set  sail  for  Siphnos;  for 
they  wanted  money.  At  this  time,  the  affairs  of  the  Siph- 
nians  were  in  full  vigour,  and  they  were  the  richest  of  tho 
islanders,  because  they  had  in  their  island  gold  and  silver 
mines;  insomuch  that  from  tho  tenth  of  the  wealth  derived 
therefrom,  a  treasury  was  consecrated  at  Delphi  equal  to 
the  richest;  and  they  divided  among  themselves  every  year 
the  rest  of  the  produce.  When  they  formed  their  treasury, 
they  inquired  of  the  oracle  whether  their  present  good 
things  would  last  a  long  time;  and  the  Pythia  answered 
them  thus : — 
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When  in  Siphnos  tlie  Prylaneum*  becomes  wliitc. 

And  ihe  Agora  r  white-fronted,  then  there  is  need  of  a  wise  man, 

To  explain  a  wooden  snare  and  a  red  herald. 
The  Siphiiians  then  had  their  agora  and  prytaneum  adorned 
nith  Parian  marble. 

This  reply  ol  the  oracle  they  were  not  able  to  understand, 
neither  then  directly,  nor  when  tlie  Saraians  had  arrived. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  Samiaiis  had  come  to  Siphnos, 
they  sent  one  of  their  ships,  carrying  ambassadors,  to  the 
city.  Formerly,  all  ships  were  painted  red;  and  it  was 
this  which  the  Pythia  foretold  to  the  Siphnians,  enjoining 
them  to  be  upon  their  guard  against  a  wooden  snare,  and  a 
red  herald.  The  messengers  having  arrived,  solicited  the 
Siphnians  to  lend  them  ten  talents;  but  the  Siphnians 
saying  that  they  would  not  lend  them,  the  Samians  plun- 
dered their  fields.  The  Siphnians,  hearing  this,  came 
directly  to  render  their  assistance,  and  engaging  with  thein, 
were  defeated;  and  many  of  them  were  cut  off  from  the 
town  by  the  Samians,  who  afterwards  exacted  from  them 
a  ransom  of  a  hundred  talents. 

The  mines  of  Siphnos  must  evidently  have  been 
worked  at  a  very  early  period ;  as  Herodotus  is 
silent  concerning  their  destruction  or  abandonment, 
we  may  infer  that  it  took  place  at  some  time  in  the 
interval  between  his  own  age  and  that  of  Pausanias. 
Besides,  however,  its  gold  and  silver,  Siphanto  is 
rich  in  lead;  "the  rains  will  make  a  plain  discovery 
of  this,  go  almost  where  you  will  throughout  the 
whole  island."  The  ore  is  described  as  of  a  grayish 
colour,  and  yielding  a  lead  like  pewter ;  it  serves  as  a 
sort  of  natural  cement,  easily  vitrifying,  and  is 
manufactured  by  the  inhabitants  into  excellent  utensils 
for  various  purposes. 

Theophrastus,  Pliny,  Isodorus,  write,  that  at  Siphnos 
they  used  to  carve  out  of  a  certain  soft  stone,  a  sort  of  pots 
to  boil  meat  in ;  and  that  those  pots  would  turn  black,  and 
grow  very  hard  by  being  scalded  in  burning  oil. 

The  drinking-cups  of  Siphnos  were  also  in  much 
request  in  days  of  antiquity.  Tourncfort  describes 
some  attempts  made  in  modern  times  by  the  Turkish 
authorities,  to  render  the  lead-mines  of  Siphanto 
more  productive;  and  he  ascribes  their  failure  to  an 
apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  that  if 
the  mines  were  opened  they  would  have  to  work  in 
them,  and  their  masters  would  take  all  the  produce. 

About  fifty  years  ago  (he  saysj  there  came  to  Siphanto 
some  Jews,  by  order  of  the  Porte,  to  examine  into  the  lead- 
mines  ;  but  the  burghers,  fearing  they  should  be  constrained 
to  work  them,  bribed  the  captain  of  the  galliot  that  had 
brought  over  those  Jews,  to  sink  his  vessel,  which  accord- 
ingly he  did  by  boring  holes  in  it  while  the  Jews  were 
atioard  with  a  cargo  of  ore  consigned  to  Thcssalonica.  This 
officer  saved  himself  in  his  chaloupe  ;  the  rest  went  to  the 
bottom.  After  this,  some  other  Jews  came  over  on  the  like 
errand,  but  tnade  no  better  hand  of  it.  The  Siphantines, 
to  get  rid  of  them  at  once,  gave  a  sum  of  money  to  a  cor- 
sair of  Provence,  who  was  at  Milo,  and  who  commanded  a 
second  galliot  laden  with  Jews  and  lead-ore;  so  that  the 
Turks  and  Jews  both  gave  over  their  enterprise.  The 
Turks  did  not  dare  to  appear  much  abroad  in  these  islands 
before  the  departure  of  the  Frencli  privateers,  who  would 
often  go  and  take  them  by  the  beard,  and  away  with  them 
on  boardship,  where  they  made  slaves  of  them.  Our 
privateers  have  sometimes  been  more  successful  in  the 
preservation  of  Christianity  than  the  most  zealous  mis- 
sionaries: witness  the  following  example.  Some  years  ago, 
ten  or  a  dozen  families  of  Naxos  embraced  the  Mahometan 
religion:  the  Christians  of  the  Latin  communion  got  them 
snapt  up  by  the  privateers,  who  carried  them  to  Malta. 
Since  which,  no  one  has  thought  it  worth  while  to  turn 
Mahometan  at  Naxos.  The  famousest  corsairs  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago had  nought  odious  but  the  name  of  corsair.  They 
were  men  of  quality,  and  distinguished  valour,  who  only 
followed  the  mode  of  the  times  they  lived  in.  Did  not 
Messieurs  de  Valbelle,  Gardane,  Colongue,   come  to   be 

•  The  Prutaneion,  or "  Prytanenm,"  in  the  Grecian  states,  was  a 
building  in  which  various  kinds  of  importunt  public  business  were 
tTitnsacted ;  at  Athens,  the  I'rytaneum  had  a  court  of  justice  ad- 
joinitie,  where  certain  causes  were  tried. 

t  iTie  Agora  was  a  public  place  among  lh«  Greclu,  corresponding 
to  the  "  i'orum"  of  the  Ilomans, 


captains  and  flag-officers  of  the  king's  fleet,  after  they  had 
cruised  upon  the  infidels?  How  many  knights  of  Malta  do 
we  see  supporting  in  the  Levant  the  Christian  name  under 
the  banner  of  religion?  These  gentlemen  minister  justice 
to  such  as  address  themselves  to  them.  If  a  Greek  insults 
a  Christian  of  the  Latin  communion,  the  latter  need  but 
complain  to  the  first  captain  that  puts  into  that  port:  the 
Greek  is  sent  for,  taken  up  if  he  refuses  to  pay  obedience, 
and  bastinadoed  if  he  has  done  amiss.  The  captains  put 
an  end  to  suits  of  law  without  lawyers  or  attorneys.  The 
evidence  is  carried  on  board-ship,  and  the  party  against 
whom  the  trial  goes,  is  sentenced  to  make  satisfaction,  either 
in  money  or  dry  blows:  all  this  is  done  gratis  by  the  judges, 
without  fee  or  reward,  unless  perhaps  a  hogshead  of  wine, 
or  a  good  fat  calf. 

In  spite  of  Tournefort's  praises,  the  present  inha- 
bitants can  hardly  be  supposed  to  regret  that  this 
summary  mode  of  administering  justice  is  no  longer 
practised. 

The  population  of  Siphanto  was  stated  by  Mr. 
Turner,  a  few  years  ago,  at  7000"  persons :  part  of 
thcni  belong  to  the  Greek,  and  part  to  the  Latin 
church.  The  Turks  are  very  few  in  the  island.  The 
Greeks  have  an  archbishop,  who  is  the  spiritual  su- 
perior of  several  neighbouring  islands.  Travellers 
speak  favourably  of  the  inhabitants,  whom  they 
describe  as  kind  and  hospitable. 

Their  ancestors'  morals  were  very  scandalous:  when  any 
one  was  upbraided  with  living  like  a  Siphantine,  or  keeping 
his  word  like  a  Siphantine,  it  was  as  much  as  calling  him  a 
rogue,  according  to  Stephens  the  geographer,  Hesychius, 
and  Suidas. 

They  are  principally  occupied  in  some  manufactures 
of  a  trifling  extent;  their  cotton  productions  are  in 
good  repute,  and  their  straw  hats  were  at  one  time 
famous  all  over  the  Archipelago.  Besides  t'nese  ar- 
ticles, they  carry  on  a  slight  commerce  in  the  several 
raw  products  of  their  island,  such  as  figs,  capers, 
onions,  oils,  wax,  honey,  &c. 

Our  engraving  is  taken  from  the  work  of  M. 
Choiseul-Goufiier,  and  represents  the  dwelling  of  his 
hostess,  who  is  surrounded  by  her  young  family. 
"  Her  face  was  agreeable,  but  she  was  little  and  fat ; 
in  this  respect  she  ditTcrcd  from  the  other  women  of 
the  island,  who  are  in  general  tall,  pretty,  and  of 
light  figure."  The  hammocks  seen  in  the  picture  are 
much  used  for  children  in  many  of  the  islands;  at 
Siphanto  they  seem  to  be  larger,  more  elevated,  and 
more  inconvenient,  than  anywhere  else. 

The  ladies  of  Siphanto  ("says  Tournefort),  to  preserve 
their  beauty  when  they  »re  in  the  country,  cover  their 
faces  with  linen  bandages,  which  they  roll  so  artfully  that 
you  can  see  nothing  but  their  mouth,  nose,  and  the  whito 
of  their  eyes.  You  may  be  sure  they  have  no  very  con- 
quering air  in  such  a  disguise,  but  rather  look  like  so  many 
walking  mummies,  and  accordingly  they  are  more  careful 
to  avoid  strangers,  than  those  of  Milo  and  Argentiera  are 
eager  to  meet  them. 

In  the  history  of  Siphanto  there  is  nothing  of 
remarkable  interest.  On  the  division  of  the  Roman 
empire,  it  fell,  with  the  rest  of  the  islands,  within  the 
eastern  portion ;  and  it  remained  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Eastern  Emperor  till  the  early  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  Very  shortly  after  the  capture  of 
Constantinople,  by  the  Crusaders,  in  120-1,  when  the 
Doge  of  Venice  became  "  Lord  of  one-fourth  and 
one-eighth  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  the  government  of 
the  Republic,  sensible  of  its  inability  to  retain  the 
whole  of  its  nominal  acquisitions  as  strictly  national 
dominions,  granted  possession  of  them  to  such 
citizens  as  would  complete  their  subjugation  at  their 
own  cost,  and  hold  them  as  fiefs  under  the  Republic. 
Hence  arose  the  duchy  of  Naxos,  in  the  Archipelago, 
under  Marco  Sanudo ;  and  among  other  islands  of 
which  that  celebrated  adventurer  made  himself  mas- 
ter, was  Siphanto.  The  duchy  subsisted  in  his  family 
-  303—2 
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for  nearly  three  centuries ;  but  Siphanto  seems  to 
have  been  separated  from  it  long  before  the  lapse  of 
that  period.  On  an  octagon  pillar  of  marble,  near 
the  castle-gate,  there  is,  or  at  least  was,  to  be  seen  an 
inscription  in  Gothic  characters,  recording  the  name 
of  "  Yandoly  de  Coronia,"  and  the  date  mccclxv. 

This  lord,  (says  Tournefort),  we  are  told  by  the  principal 
men  of  the  island,  was  of  Bolonia,  in  Italy,  father  Otuly 
de  Coi'ogna,  who  gave  his  only  daughter  in  marriage  to 
Angelo  Gozadini,  Lord  of  Siphanto  and  Tliermia.  We 
saw  at  the  house  of  the  vicar  of  the  Latin  church,  the  in- 
strument by  which  Otuly  de  Corogna,  settled  an  estate  in 
1462,  for  the  benefit  of  the  church  in  the  castle.  The 
family  of  Gozadini  were  in  possession  of  Siphanto,  till 
Barbarossa  made  himself  master  of  it  under  Solyman  the 
Second.  This  family,  (adds  Tournefort,  referring  to  the 
time  when  he  visited  the  island,)  is  at  present  reduced  to 
three  brothers,  who  are  confined  to  their  beds  almost  all  the 
year  round ;  one  by  gout,  another  by  a  grievous  rheumatism, 
and  the  youngest  by  a  palsy. 

Siphanto  continued  subject  to  the  Ottoman  Porte 
till  the  formation  of  the  present  kingdom  of  Greece, 
of  which,  with  the  rest  of  the  Cyclades,  it  now  con- 
stitutes a  portion. 

There  are  very  few  antiquities  in  this  island.  In 
his  way  from  the  landing-place  to  the  castle,  the 
visiter  passes  a  beautiful  marble  tomb,  highly  orna- 
mented:— 

Consecrated,  perhaps,  to  the  memory  of  an  hero,  (remarks 
M.  Choiseul-Gouffier,)  the  barbarism  of  the  inhabitants  has 
devoted  it  to  uses  the  most  vile ;  (or  as  Tournefort  says,)  it 
serves  for  a  hog- trough. — All  the  monuments  of  Greece 
(continues  the  former  writer,)  experience  the  same  fate ; 
the  very  stables  are  constructed  from  the  richest  remains  ; 
here  is  an  entablature,  there  a  frieze,  a  magnificent  cornice; 
statues  are  often  worked  into  walls ;  in  short,  one  cannot 
move  a  step  in  this  country,  without  stumbling  on  chcf- 
davvres,  the  vestiges  of  that  which  it  once  possessed,  and 
the  evidences  of  that  which  it  has  lost. 

There  are  two  other  marble  tombs  which  exist  in 
different  stages  of  preservation  in  this  island.  There 
are,  also,  to  be  seen  some  fragments  of  stone,  which 
are  commonly  called  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Pan, 
simply  because  that  rustic  divinity  is  known  to  have 
been  especially  worshipped  at  Siphnos. 


THE    FIRST    OF    APRIL. 

Mindful  of  disaster  past, 
And  shrinking  at  the  northern  blast, 
The  fleecy  storm  returning  still, 
The  morning  hoiu-  and  evening  chill, 
Heluctant  comes  the  timid  Spring  : 
Scarce  a  bee,  with  airy  ring, 
Murmurs  the  blossomed  boughs  aroimd, 
That  clothe  the  garden's  southern  bound : 
Scarce  a  sickly  straggling  flower 
Decks  the  rough  castle's  rifted  tower : 
Scarce  the  liardy  primrose  peeps 
From  the  dark  dell's  entangled  steeps ; 
O'er  the  field  of  waving  broom, 
Slowly  shoots  the  golden  bloom ; 
And,  but  by  fits,  the  furze-clad  dale 
Tinctures  the  transitory  gale. 
"While  from  the  shrubbery's  naked  maze, 
Where  the  vegetable  blaze 
Of  Flora's  brightest  'broidery  shone, 
Every  checquered  cliai-m  is  flown, 
Save  that  the  lUac  hangs  to  view 
Its  bureting  gems  in  clusters  blue. 

Scant  along  the  ridgy  land 
The  beans  their  new-bora  ranks  expand ; 
The  fresh-tumed  soil,  with  tender  blades, 
Thinly  the  spreading  barley  shades ; 
Fringing  the  forest's  devious  edge, 
Half-robed  appears  the  Iiawthorn  hedge; 
Or  to  the  distant  eye  displays 
Weakly  green  its  budding  sprays. 

The  swallow,  for  a  moment  seen. 
Skims  in  haste  the  village-gi'een: 


From  the  gray  moor,  on  feeble  wing, 
The  screaming  plovers  idly  spring : 
The  butteifly,  gay-painted  soon, 
Explores  awhile  the  tepid  noon ; 
And  fondly  ti-usts  its  tender  dyes 
To  fickle  suns,  and  flattering  skies. 

Fraught  with  a  transient,  frozen  shower. 
If  a  cloud  should  haply  lower, 
Sailing  o'er  the  landscape  darlr. 
Mute  on  a  sudden  is  the  lark ; 
But  when  gleams  the  sun  again 
O'er  the  pearl-besprinklcd  plain, 
And,  from  behind  his  watery  vail, 
Looks  through  the  thin  descending  hail ; 
She  mounts,  and,  lessenuig  to  the  sight. 
Salutes  the  blithe  return  of  light. 
And  high  her  tuneful  track  jiui-sues, 
'Jlid  the  dim  rainbow's  scattered  hues. 

Where  in  venerable  rows, 
Widely  waving  oaks  enclose 
Tlie  moat  of  yonder  antique  hall, 
Swann  the  rooks  with  clamorous  call ; 
And,  to  the  toils  of  nature  true. 
Wreathe  their  capacious  nests  anew. 

Jlusing  through  the  lawny  park. 
The  lonely  poet  loves  to  mark 
1  tow  various  greens  in  faint  degrees. 
Tinge  the  tall  groups  in  various  trees ; 
While,  careless  of  the  changing  year, 
The  pine  cerulean,  never  sere, 
Towers  distinguished  from  the  rest, 
And  proudly  vaunts  her  winter  vest. 

Within  some  wldspering  osier  isle, 
Where  Glym's  low  banks  neglected  smile, 
And  each  tiim  meadow  still  retains 
The  wintry  torrent's  oozy  strains, 
Beneath  a  willow,  long  forsook. 
The  fisher  seeks  his  'customed  nook ; 
And  bursting  through  the  crackling  sedge, 
Tliat  crowns  the  current's  caverned  edge, 
lie  startles  from  the  bordering  wood, 
The  bashful  wild-duck's  early  bi-ood. 

O'er  the  broad  downs,  a  novel  race. 
Frisk  the  lainl)S,  with  faltering  pace, 
And  with  eager  bleatings  fill 
The  foss  that  skirts  the  beaconed  hill. 

llis  free-born  vigour  yet  unbroke 
To  lordly  man's  usurping  yoke, 
The  bounding  colt  forgets  to  play, 
Basking  beneath  the  noon-tide  ray. 
And  stretched  among  the  daisies  pied 
Of  a  green  dingle's  sloping  side ; 
While  far  beneath,  where  nature  spreads 
Her  bomidless  length  of  level  meads. 
In  loose  luxuriance  tauglit  to  stray 
A  thousand  tumbling  rills  inlay 
With  silver  veins  the  vale,  or  pass 
Redundant  through  the  sparkling  grass,' 

Yet  in  these  presages  rude, 
'Midst  her  pensive  solitude, 
Fancy,  with  prophetic  glance, 
Sees  the  teeming  months  advance, 
The  field,  the  forest,  green  and  gay. 
The  dappled  slope,  the  tedded  hay; 
Sees  the  reddening  orchard  blow, 
The  harvest  wave,  the  vintage  flow; 
Sees  Juno  unfold  liis  glossy  robe 
Of  thousand  hues  o'er  all  the  globe ; 
Sees  Ceres  grasp  her  crown  of  com. 
And  plenty  load  her  ample  horn. WAETOy, 


The  Auricula  was  brought  originally  from  Cairo ;  the 
Tulip  from  Cappadocia;  the  Pink  and  Carnation  from 
Italy ;  the  Lily  from  Syria ;  the  Tuberose  from  Java  and 
Ceylon  ;  the  Jessamine  from  the  East  Indies. 

The  Cauliflower  was  brought  from  Cyprus  ;  Asparagus 
from  Asia;  Shalotsfrom  Siberia;  Horseradish  from  China; 
Lentils  from  France  ;  Kidney-beans  from  the  East  Indies: 
Potatoes  from  Brazil, —  ? 


Remember,  that  he  is  indeed  the  wisest  and  the  happiest 
man,  who,  by  constant  attention  of  thought,  discovers  the 
greatest  opportunity  of  doing  good,  and  with  ardent  and 
animated  resolution,  breaks  through  every  opposition,  that 
he  may  improve  these  opportunities, — Dopdridgb, 
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A  NIGHT  OF  IMMINENT  PERIL. 
Those  who  have  walked  on  the  hanks  of  the  Adige, 
before  Rovigo,  will  know,  that  about  a  league  and  a 
half  from  that  town,  there  are  one  or  two  islands  in 
the  midst  of  the  channel,  between  which  and  the 
shore,  the  water  is  not  more  than  a  foot  deep ;  and 
those  who  have  never  stirred  from  home  have  pro- 
bably heard  that  the  Adige  is  extremely  subject  to 
violent  inundations,  equally  remarkable  for  the  sud- 
denness of  their  rise  and  fall,  owing  to  its  mountain- 
ous origin  and  short  course. 

On  the  evening  of  one  of  the  last  days  of  May,  I 
arrived  opposite  to  one  of  these  islands.  The  water 
was  as  pure  as  crystal,  gently  flgwing  over  a  fine 
pebbly  channel;  the  island,  which  might  be  about 
forty  yards  from  the  shore  upon  which  I  stood, 
though  more  than  double  that  distance  on  the  other 
side,  was  inviting  from  its  extreme  greenness,  and 
from  a  profusion  of  hyacinths  upon  one  side ;  a  flower 
to  which  I  am  extremely  partial.  Three  or  four  trees 
also  grew  upon  the  edge,  the  trunks  inclining  over 
the  water,  and  with  but  few  branches.  After  a  day's 
walk,  nothing  is  more  agreeable  than  wading  in  a 
stream;  and  as  I  had  sufficient  time  to  spare,  I  re- 
solved upon  reaching  the  island.  This  was  soon 
accomphshed;  I  found  the  depth  nowhere  exceed 
two  feet,  and  the  island  as  agreeable  as  I  fancied  it  to 
be:  and  having  culled  a  large  bouquet,  I  lay  down 
upon  the  hyacinth  bank,  and  gave  myself  up  to  those 
pleasant  recollections  of  home  and  past  scenes  which 
the  fragrance  of  this  flower  brought  along  with  it. 
^  I  had  lain  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  entirely 
forgetful  of  time  and  place,  when  my  attention  was 
slightly  roused  by  a  distant  sound,  which  I  supposed 
at  first  to  be  thunder;  a  great  deal  having  been 
heard  to  the  northward  in  the  course  of  the  day;  and 
when  it  continued,  and  grew  louder,  I  still  supposed 
it  was  one  of  those  prolonged  peals,  which  are  so 
frequent  to  the  south  of  the  Alps.  Soon,  however, 
the  sound  changed,  and  seemed  like  the  sea;  and  as 
it  became  still  louder,   I   started  up  in  some  alarm, 

and, what  a  sight  met  my  eye.     At  the  distance 

of  a  few  hundred  yards,  I  saw  a  mountain  of  dark 
waters  rushing  towards  me  with  inconceivable  velocity, 
like  a  perpendicular  wall,  and  now  roaring  louder 
than  the  loudest  thunder. 

Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost;  the  level  of  the 
island  would  be  instantly  covered,  and  to  gain  the 
shore  was  impossible.  I  instantly  made  for  the 
largest  of  the  trees,  and  had  gained  an  elevation  of 
about  ten  feet  above  the  island,  when  the  flood  reached 
it.  As  it  came  nearer,  its  power  appeared  resistless  : 
it  seemed  as  if  it  would  sweep  the  island  from  its 
foundations;  and  I  entertained  not  a  ray  of  hope 
that  the  trunk  upon  which  I  was  seated  would 
escape  the  force  of  the  torrent.  It  came,  and  the 
tree  remained  firm ; — it  covered  the  island  and  all  its 
vegetation  in  an  instant;  and  I  saw  it  rush  beneath 
me,  bearing  along  with  it  the  insignia  of  its  power 
and  fury — huge  branches  and  roots,  fragments  of 
bridges,  implements  of  household  use,  and  dead 
animals. 

As  regarded  myself,  the  first  and  immediate  danger 
of  destruction  was  over:  but  a  moment's  reflection; 
— one  glance  around  me,  showed  that  I  had  but  small 
cause  for  congratulation.  Betwixt  the  island  and 
the  shore,  a  torrent,  that  no  human  strength  could 
withstand,  rolled  impetuously  on ;  and,  although  not 
fifty  yards  over,  it  would  have  been  as  impracticable 
an  attempt  to  pass  it,  as  if  its  breadth  had  been  as 
many  leagues.  The  first  rush  had  left  the  tree  un- 
loosened; yet,  a  second  miglit  carry  it  away:  and 
the  flood  was  still  rising — almost  every  moment  I 


could  perceive  the  distance  between  me  and  the  water 
diminish,  and,  indeed,  I  was  not  more  than  four  feet 
above  its  surface.  I  had  only  two  grounds  of  hope,' 
— the  most  languid,  however,  that  was  ever  called  by 
the  name ;  it  was  possible  that  some  person  might 
see  my  situation  from  the  shore,  before  night-fall, 
and  bring  others  to  my  assistance ;  and  it  was  pos- 
sible, also,  that  the  river  might  rise  no  higher,  and 
speedily  subside.  The  first  of  these  chances  was 
one  of  very  improbable  occurrence,  for  this  part  of 
the  country  is  but  thinly  inhabited, — the  high  road 
did  not  lie  along  the  river-side,  and  the  shore,  for 
three  or  four  hundred  yards  from  the  channel  of  the 
river,  was  overflowed  to  the  depth  of  probably  three 
or  four  feet ;  and  besides,  it  was  difficult  to  see  in 
what  way  human  aid  could  extricate  me.  No  boat 
could  reach  the  island,  and  if  a  rope  could  be  thrown 
as  far,  it  was  extremely  improbable  that  I  should 
catch  it,  as  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  stir  from  the 
tree  upon  which  1  was  seated ; — and  as  to  any  likeli- 
hood of  the  water  subsiding,  there  was  no  appearance 
of  it:  it  was  at  all  events  impossible  that  this  could 
happen  before  night- fall. 

In  this  dreadfiU  and  perilous  situation,  evening 
passed  away;  no  one  appeared,  and  the  river  still 
continued  to  rise.  The  sky  lowered  and  looked 
threatening;  the  torrent  rushed  by,  darker  and  more 
impetuous, — every  few  moments  reminding  me,  by  the 
wrecks  which  it  bore  along  with  it,  of  the  frailty  of 
the  tenure  by  which  I  held  my  existence.  The  shores 
on  both  sides  were  changed  into  wide  lakes ;  and  the 
red  sun  went  angrily  down,  over  a  waste  of  red 
waters.  Night  at  length  closed  in, — and  a  dreadful 
night  it  was.  Sometimes  I  fancied  the  tree  was 
loosening  from  its  roots,  and  sloped  more  over  the 
water;  sometimes  I  imagined  the  whole  island  was 
swept  away,  and  that  I  was  sailing  down  the  torrent. 
I  found  that  my  mind  occasionally  wandered ;  and  I 
had  the  precaution  to  take  out  of  my  pocket  a  silk 
handkerchief,  which  I  tore  in  several  strips ;  and, 
tying  them  together,  bound  myself  round  the  middle 
to  a  pretty  thick  branch  which  supported  my  back : 
this,  I  thought,  might  prevent  me  from  falling,  if 
giddiness  seized  me,  or  momentary  sleep  should  over- 
take me.  During  the  night,  many  strange  fancies 
came  over  me,  besides  that  very  frequent  one  of  sup- 
posing the  island  sailing  down  the  torrent.  Some- 
times I  fancied  I  was  whirling  round  and  round ;  at 
other  times  I  thought  the  torrent  was  flowing  back- 
ward; now  and  then  I  fancied  I  saw  huge  black 
bodies  carried  towards  me  upon  the  surface,  and  I 
shrunk  back  to  avoid  contact  with  them ;  at  other 
times  I  imagined  something  rose  out  of  the  water 
beneath,  and  attempted  to  drag  me  down; — often  I 
felt  convinced  I  heard  screams  mingled  with  the 
rushing  torrent,  and  once,  all  sound  seemed  entirely 
to  cease,  and  I  could  have  ventured  almost  to  descend, 
so  certain  I  felt  that  the  channel  was  dry :  once  or 
twice  I  dropped  asleep  for  a  moment,  but  almost 
instantly  awoke  with  so  violent  a  start,  that  if  I  had 
not  been  fastened,  I  must  have  fallen  from  my  seat. 

The  night  gradually  wore  away  ; — it  was  warm  and 
dry,  so  that  I  suffered  no  inconvenience  from  cold. 
I  became  nearly  satisfied  of  the  stability  of  the  trunk, 
which  was  my  only  refuge;  and,  although  deliverance 
was  uncertain,  at  all  events  distant,  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  endure  as  long  as  I  could  ;  and  thus  I  passed 
the  night,  under  a  starless  sky,  and  the  dark  flood 
roaring  beneath  me.  Before  morning  broke,  I  felt 
assured  that  the  waters  had  begun  to  subside ;  the 
noise,  I  thought,  was  less :  I  fancied  I  saw  shrubs 
appear  above  water  on  the  island,  and  trees  upon 
shore  assume  their  usual  appearance ;  and,  with  the 
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first  dawn  of  day,  I  joyfully  perceived  that  I  had  not 
been  mistaken ;  the  flood  had  fallen  at  least  three 
feet;  and  before  sun-rise,  the  greater  part  of  the 
island  was  left  dry.  Never  did  criminal,  reprieved 
upon  the  scaffold,  shake  off  his  bonds  witli  more  joy 
than  I  did  mine  that  bound  me  to  the  tree.  I  orept 
down  the  trunk,  which  still  hung  over  the  torrent, 
and  stepped  about  knee-deep  on  the  island.  I  then 
waded  to  the  part  which  was  dry,  and  lay  down,  ex- 
hausted with  the  night's  watching,  and  aching  with 
the  position  in  which  I  had  been  obliged  to  remain. 

The  water  now  continued  to  fall  perceptibly  every 
moment ; — soon  the  island  was  entirely  dry,  and  the 
inundation  on  shore  had  subsided  into  the  natural 
channel ;  but  still  the  torrent  was  too  strong  and 
deep  to  attempt  a  passage,  especially  weakened  as  I 
was  by  the  occurrences  of  the  last  twelve  hours,  and 
by  the  want  of  food.  I  had  no  certainty  as  to  the 
hour,  for  I  had  not,  of  course,  remembered  to  wind 
up  my  watch  the  evening  before; — ^judging  from  the 
height  of  the  sun,  however,  the  water  had  so  much 
diminished  before  noon,  that  in  two  or  three  hours 
more  I  might  attempt  to  gain  the  shore.  About  three 
in  the  afternoon,  I  accordingly  entered  the  stream ;  I 
found  it  then  nowhere  deeper  than  four  feet;  and 
with  a  little  struggling  and  buffeting,  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  bank  which  I  once  thought  I  should  never 
have  trodden  more.  The  bunch  of  hyacinths,  which 
I  had  not  forgotten  to  bring  from  the  island,  I  still 
held  in  my  hand.  I  have  dried  a  few  of  them,  and 
kept  them  ever  since :  never  do  I  smell  this  flower, 
as  I  walk  through  the  woods  or  the  fields,  that  I  do 
not  experience  in  part  the  sensations  I  felt  when  I 
lifted  my  head,  and  saw  the  impetuous  flood  rushing 
towards  me ;  and,  however  dreadful  a  reality  may  be, 
the  recollection  of  it  is  not  unmixed  with  pleasure. 
I  often  open  the  leaves  where  lie  these  withered 
hyacinths,  and  I  cannot  say,  that  when  I  look  vipon 
them,  I  ever  think  they  have  been  dearly  purchased. 

l^Solitary  Walks  through  viany  Lands.] 


DIALOGUE  OF  THE  VULTURES. 
Many  naturalists  are  of  opinion,  that  the  animals  which 
we  commonly  consider  as  mute,  have  the  power  of  imparting 
their  thoughts  to  one  another.  That  they  can  express 
general  sensations  is  very  certain ;  every  being  that  can 
utter  sounds,  lias  a  different  voice  for  pleasure  and  for  pain. 
Tlie  hound  informs  his  fellows  when  he  scents  the  game; 
the  hen  calls  her  chicks  by  her  cluck,  and  drives  them  from 
danger  by  her  screams. 

Birds  have  the  greatest  variety  of  notes ;  they  have, 
indeed,  a  variety,  which  seems  almost  sufficient  to  make  a 
speech  adequate  to  the  purposes  of  a  fife  which  is  regulated 
by  instinct,  and  can  admit  httle  change  or  improvement. 
To  the  cries  of  birds  curiosity  or  superstition  has  been 
always  attentive ;  many  have  studied  the  language  of  the 
feathered  tribes,  and  some  have  boasted  that  they  under- 
stood it. 

The  most  skilful  or  most  confident  interpreters  of  the 
sylvan  dialogues,  have  been  commonly  found  among  the 
philosopliers  of  the  East,  in  a  country  where  the  calmness 
of  the  air,  and  the  mildness  of  the  seasons,  allow  the  stu- 
dent to  pass  a  great  part  of  the  year  in  groves  and  bovvers. 
But  what  may  be  done  in  one  place  by  peculiar  opportunity, 
may  be  pcvfuimed  in  another  by  peculiar  diligence. 

A  shepherd  of  Bohemia,  by  long  abode  in  the  forest, 
enabled  himself  to  understand  the  voice  of  birds  ;  at  least, 
he  relates  with  great  confidence  a  story,  of  which  the 
credibility  is  left  to  be  considered  by  the  learned.  "  As  I 
was  sitting,"  says  he,  "  within  a  hollow  rock,  and  watching 
my  sheep  that  fed  in  the  valley,  1  heard  two  vultures  inter- 
changeably crying  on  the  summit  of  the  cliff.  Both  voices 
were  earnest  and  deliberate. 

"  My  curiosity  prevailed  over  my  care  of  the  flock.  I 
climbed  slowly  and  silently  from  crag  to  crag,  concealed 
among  the  shrubs,  till  I  found  a  cavity  where  I  might  sit 
and  listen  without  suffering  or  giving  disturbance. 


"  I  soon  perceived  that  my  labour  would  be  well  repaid  < 
for  an  old  vulture  was  sitting  on  a  naked  prominence,  with 
her  young  about  her,  whom  she  was  instructing  in  the  arts 
of  a  vulture's  life,  and  preparing,  by  the  last  lecture,  for 
their  final  dismission  to  the  mountains  and  the  skies. 

"'My  children,"  said  the  vulture,  'you  will  the  less  want 
my  instructions,  because  you  have  had  my  practice  before 
your  eyes;  you  have  seen  me  snatch  from  the  farm  the 
household  fbwl,  you  have  seen  me  seize  the  leveret  in  the 
bush,  and  the  kid  in  the  pasture;  you  know  how  to  fix 
your  talons,  and  to  balance  your  flight  when  you  are  laden 
with  your  piey.  But  you  remember  the  taste  of  more 
delicious  food ;  I  have  often  regaled  you  with  the  flesh  of 
man.'  '  Tell  us,'  said  the  young  vultures,  '  where  man 
may  be  found,  and  how  he  may  be  known;  his  flesh  is 
surely  the  natural  food  of  a  vulture.  Why  have  you  never 
brought  a  man  in  your  talons  to  the  nest?'  'He  is  too 
bulky,'  said  the  mother:  '  when  we  find  a  man  we  can  only 
tear  away  his  flesh,  and  leave  his  bones  upon  the  ground.' 
'  Since  man  is  so  big,'  said  the  young  ones,  '  how  do  you 
kill  him  ?  You  are  afraid  of  the  wolf  and  the  bear,  by 
what  power  are  vultures  superior  to  man  ?  Is  man  more 
defenceless  than  a  sheep  ?'  '  We  have  not  the  strength  of 
man,'  returned  the  mother,  '  and  I  am  sometimes  in  doubt 
whether  we  have  the  suhtilty ;  and  the  vultures  would 
seldom  feed  upon  his  flesh,  had  not  Nature,  that  devoted 
him  to  our  uses,  infused  into  him  a  strange  ferocity,  which 
I  have  never  observed  in  any  other  being  that  feeds  upon 
the  earth.  Two  herds  of  men  will  often  meet  and  shako 
the  earth  with  noise,  and  fill  the  air  with  fire.  When  you 
hear  noise,  and  see  fire  with  flashes  along  the  ground, 
hasten  to  the  place  with  your  swiftest  wing,  for  men  aro 
surely  destroying  one  another;  you  will  then  find  the 
ground  smokir.g  with  blood  and  covered  with  carcasses,  of 
which  many  are  dismembered  and  mangled  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  vultures."  '  But  when  men  have  killed  their 
prey,"  said  the  pupil,  '  why  do  they  not  eat  it  ?  When  the 
wolf  has  killed  a  sheep,  he  suffers  not  the  vulture  to  touch 
it  till  he  is  satisfied  himself.  Is  not  man  another  kind  of 
wolf?'  '  Man,"  said  the  mother,  '  is  the  only  beast  who 
kills  that  which  he  does  not  devour,  and  this  quality  makes 
him  so  much  a  benefactor  to  our  species."  '  If  men  kill 
our  prey,  and  lay  it  in  our  way,'  said  the  young  one,  '  what 
need  shall  we  have  of  labouring  for  ourselves?'  'Because 
man  will  sometimes,'  replied  the  mother,  '  remain  a  long 
time  quiet  in  his  den.  The  old  vultures  will  tell  you 
when  to  watch  his  motions.  When  you  see  men  in 
great  numbers  moving  close  together  like  a  Hock  of 
storks,  you  may  conclude  that  they  are  hunting,  and 
that  you  will  soon  revel  in  human  blood.'  'But  still,' 
said  the  young  one,  '1  would  gladly  know  the  reason  of 
this  mutual  slaughter ;  I  could  never  kill  what  I  could  not 
eat.'  '  My  child,'  said  the  mother,  '  this  is  a  question 
which  I  cannot  answer,  though  1  am  reckoned  the  most 
subtil  bird  of  the  mountain.  When  I  was  young,  I 
used  frequently  to  visit  the  cyry  of  an  old  vulture,  who 
dwelt  upon  the  Carpathian  rocks ;  he  had  made  many 
observations  ;  he  knew  the  places  that  afforded  prey  round 
his  habitation,  as  far  in  every  direction  as  the  strongest 
wing  can  fly,  between  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  summer 
sun ;  he  had  fed,  year  after  year,  on  the  entrails  of  man. 
His  opinion  was,  that  men  had  only  the  appearance  of 
animal  life,  being  really  vegetables  with  a  power  of 
motion;  and  that  as  the  boughs  of  an  oak  are  dashed  to- 
gether by  the  storm,  that  swine  may  fatten  upon  the  falling 
acorns,  so  men  are,  by  some  unaccountable  power,  driven 
one  against  another,  till  they  lose  their  motion,  that  vultures 
may  be  fed.  Others  think  they  have  observed  something 
of  contrivance  and  policy  among  these  mischievous  beings; 
and  those  that  hover  more  closely  round  them,  pretend, 
that  there  is  in  every  herd,  one  that  gives  directions  to  the 
rest,  and  seems  to  be  more  eminently  delighted  with  a  wide 
carnage.  What  it  is  that  entitles  him  to  such  pre-eminence 
we  know  not;  ho  is  seldom  the  biggest  or  the  swiftest,  but 
ho  shows  by  his  eagerness  and  diligence,  that  he  is,  more 
than  any  other— a  friend  to  the  vultures.'  " 

[Dr.  Johnson  in  The  Idler.^ 


A  GENEROUS  dispositioii  is  so  often  in  danger  of  being 
carried  away  from  necessary  caution,  by  the  arts  of  the 
designing,  that  the  following  rule  should  always  be  borne 
in  mind, — "  Never  lend  more  than  you  can  safely  afford  to 
lose."  Many  are  they  whose  families,  as  well  as  them- 
selves, have  sufl'ered  from  the  neglect  of  this  caution. 
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THE  TREASURES  OF  THE  DEEP. 
When  we  reflect  on  the  number  of  curious  monu- 
ments consigned  to  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  in  the  course 
of  every  naval  war,  from  the  earliest  times,  our  con- 
ceptions are  greatly  raised  respecting  the  multiplicity 
of  lasting  memorials  which  man  is  leaving  of  his 
labours.  During  our  last  great  struggle  with  France, 
thirty-two  ships  of  the  line  went  to  the  bottom  in 
the  course  of  twenty-two  years,  besides  seven  fifty- 
gun  ships,  eighty-six  frigates,  and  a  multitude  of 
smaller  vessels.  The  navies  of  the  other  European 
powers,  France,  Holland,  Spain,  and  Denmark,  were 
almost  annihilated  during  the  same  period,  so  that 
the  aggregate  of  their  losses  must  have  many  times 
exceeded  that  of  Great  Britain.  In  every  one  of 
these  ships  were  batteries  of  cannon,  constructed  of 
iron  and  brass,  whereof  a  great  number  had  the 
dates  and  places  of  their  manufacture  inscribed  upon 
them,  in  letters  cast  in  metal.  In  each  there  were 
coins  of  copper,  silver,  and  often  many  of  gold, 
capable  of  serving  as  valuable  historical  monuments ; 
in  each  were  an  infinite  variety  of  instruments  of  the 
arts  of  war  and  peace,  many  formed  of  materials, 
such  as  glass  and  earthenware,  capable  of  lasting  for 
indefinite  ages,  when  once  removed  from  the  me- 
chanical action  of  the  waves,  and  buried  under  a 
mass  of  matter  which  may  exclude  the  corroding 
action  of  the  water.  But  the  reader  must  not  imagine 
that  the  fury  of  war  is  more  conducive  than  the 
peaceful  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  wrecked  vessels  in  the  bed  of  the  sea. 

From   an  examination   of  Lloyd's   lists,  from  the 
year  1793  to  the  commencement  of  1829,  it  appeared 
that  the  number  of  British  vessels  alone,   lost  during 
that  period,  amounted,  on  an  average,  to  no  less  than 
one  and  a  half  daily,  a  greater  number  than  we  should 
have  anticipated,   although  we  learn,  from  Morcan's 
tables,  that  the  number  of  merchant-vessels  employed 
at  one  time  in  the  navigation  of  England   and  Scot- 
land, amounts  to  about  twenty  thousand  and  twenty 
tons.     Out  of  five  hundred  and  fifty-one  ships  of  the 
royal  navy,  lost  to  the  country  during  the  period 
above  mentioned,   only  one  hundred   and  sixty  were 
taken   or  destroyed   by  the  enemy,  the   rest   having 
either     stranded     or    foundered,   or  been  burnt   by 
accident;  a  striking  proof  that  the  dangers  of  our 
naval  warfare,   however  great,  may  be  far  exceeded 
by  the  storm,  the  hurricane,   the   shoal,  and   all  the 
other  perils   of   the  deep.     Millions  of  dollars  and 
other  coins  have  been  sometimes    submerged   in  a 
single  ship,   and   on  these,  when  they  happen  to  be 
enveloped  in  a   matrix  capable  of  protecting  them 
from  chemical  changes,  much  information  of  historical 
interest  will  remain  inscribed,  and  endure  for  periods 
indefinite,  as  have  the  delicate  markings  of  zoophytes, 
or  lapidified  plants,  in  some  of  the  ancient  secondary 
rocks.     In  almost  every  large  ship,  moreover,  there 
are   some   precious   stones  set   in  seals,   and   other 
articles  of  use  and  ornament,  composed  of  the  hardest 
substances  in  nature,   on  which  letters  and  various 
images  arc  carved ;  engravings  which  they  may  re- 
tain, when  clouded  in  subaqueous  strata,  as  long  as 
crystal  preserves  its  natural  form.     It  was  a  splendid 
boast,   that  the  deeds   of   the    English    chivalry,    at 
Agincourt,  made  Henry's  chronicle 

As  rich  with  praise 

As  Is  the  ooze  and  bottom  of  the  deep, 

Witli  sunken  wreck  and  sunless  treasures. ? 


HAPPINESS  ATTAINABLE  Af  EVERY 
SEASON. 

A  VERY  prevalent  cause  of  the  unhappiness  of  so 
many  in  mature  life  exists  from  our  fixing  the 
thought,  wish,  passion,  and  pursuit,  on  something 
which  is  not  in  our  possession,  and  which  we  cannot 
command,  or  which  is  really  unattainable  by  the  indi- 
vidual who  cherishes  the  desire. 

It  is  the  general  misfortune  not  to  be  content  with 
what  we  have ;  not  to  see  or  cultivate  the  sources  of 
comfort  which,  in  our  personal  circumstances,  may 
be  realized  ;  and  not  to  value  what  we  are  enjoying, 
because  we  have  it,  and  by  the  daily  use  of  it  be- 
come indifferent  to  it,  till  we  learn  its  importance  by 
its  departing  from  us.  If  every  one  would  but  study 
to  extract  pleasure  from  their  means  of  pleasure, 
however  humble,  and  to  be  as  happy  as  it  is  in  their 
power  to  make  themselves  in  their  situation,  without 
looking  at  other  means  of  gratification  which  are  not 
within  their  reach,  all  would  experience  a  comfortable 
manhood,  and  learn,  from  their  own  sensations,  that 
every  one  may  be  in  this  agreeable  condition.  The 
apostle  presents  to  us  the  true  and  golden  rule  on 
this  subject ; — "  For  I  have  learned  in  whatsoever 
state  I  am  therewith  to  be  content."  On  this  prin- 
ciple we  shall  find,  that  we  may  all  sing  with  since- 
rity the  sensible  old  song, — 

My  mind  to  mo  a  kingdom  is. 
Such  perfect  joy  therein  I  find. 

Every  class  of  life  may,  by  this  means,  be  the 
builders  of  their  own  happiness  here,  in  a  much  greater 
degree  than  most  believe  ;  and  we  may  all  make  our- 
selves as  joyous  in  a  cottage  as  in  a  palace.  How 
often  have  travellers  verified  this  possibility  !  And  we 
should  all  remember,  that  we  are  but  sojourners  and 
travellers  here.  Life  is  a  journey  ;  our  habitations  in 
it  our  inns,  and  we  are  all  moving  with  various  speed 
to  a  permanent  home,  which  will  be  a  paradise  to 
every  being,  if  we  will  take  the  trouble, — not  over- 
burdensome, — to  make  it  so  to  us. 

But,  is  every  manhood  thus  happy  ?  Is  it  not  the 
complaint  and  the  experience,  that  it  is  accompanied 
with  disease,  trouble  and  sorrow,  anxieties  and  vicis- 
situdes ?  Certainly  it  has  these  visitants;  and  we  ali, 
in  great  diversities  of  degree  and  mode,  have  to 
receive  and  to  endure  them.  But  there  are  evils,  which 
arise  from  the  actions  and  conduct  of  others,  by 
which  we  are  affected,  or  by  our  own  mismanage- 
ment, or  by  that  state  of  things  which,  as  man  has 
shaped  his  social  world  in  disregard  or  opposition  to 
better  laws  or  principles,  he  has  brought  upon  him- 
self. We  are  all  living  and  walking  in  a  labyrinth 
and  entanglement  of  human  things,  which  human 
errors  and  follies  have  been  for  ages  creating  and 
continuing,  and  by  which  the  Divine  formations  and 
provisions  for  our  benefi't,  are  every  day  and  hour 
counteracted.  The  natural  is  chequered  and  saddened 
greatly  by  the  artificial. Sharon  Turner, 


Were  we  to  believe  nothing  but  what  we  could  perfectly 
comprehend,  not  only  our  stock  of  knowledge  in  all  the 
branches  of  learning  would  bo  shrunk  up  to  nothing,  but 
even  the  affairs  of  common  life  could  not  be  carried  on.— 
Tucker. 


Heaven  hath  assigned 

Two  sovereign  remedies  for  human  grief; 
Heligion,  siirest,  firmest,  firet,  and  best, 
Btrengtli  to  the  weak,  and  to  the  wounded  balm, 
And  strenuous  action  next. Soutuey. 


Tub  lessons  of  adversity  are  often  the  most  benignant, 
when  they  seem  the  most  severe.  The  depression  of  vanity 
soinelimes  ennobles  the  feeling.  The  mind  which  does 
not  wholly  sink  under  misfortune,  rises  above  it  more 
lofty  than  before,   and  is   strengthened  by  afiliction.— 

CHENEVtX, 

Never  look  above  you  until  you  are  secure  of  the  ground 
on  whii  h  you  move. —  ? 
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THE    RUINS    OF 

BRADSOLE,  or  St.  RADIGUNDS  ABBEY, 
Near  Dover. 
These  picturesque  ruins  are  situated  about  three 
miles  to  the  south-west  of  the  town  of  Dover.  The 
name  of  the  founder  of  the  Abbey  is  uncertain,  but 
the  date  of  its  foundation  is  about  the  year  1191.  It 
appears  gradually  to  have  increased  in  wealth  and 
consequence,  and  about  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Sixth  was  thought  of  sufficient  import- 
ance for  the  Abbots  to  receive  a  summons  to  Parlia- 
ment. In  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  St.  Radigund's  was  included  in  the  list  of 
suppressed  religious  institutions,  and  the  King  granted 
it,  together  with  all  its  lands  and  possessions,  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who,  however,  exchanged 
again  with  Henry,  and  it  was  bestowed  upon  his 
secretary,  Cromwell,  afterwards  Earl  of  Essex ;  at 
his  attainder  it  again  reverted  to  the  Crown. 

The  sit*  of  this  Abbey  is  on  a  hill,  in  a  most 
retired  and  unfrequented  situation  ;  the  ruins,  which 
Hjre  overgrown  with  ivy,  cover  a  large  space  of  ground, 
and  show  it  to  have  been  not  only  of  great  extent 
but  handsomely  built.  The  walls  of  the  entrance- 
gateway,  which  are  of  great  thickness  and  strength, 
are  still  nearly  entire  ;  this  gateway  opens  by  a  large 
arch  in  the  centre,  and  has  a  ^^maller  arch  adjoining 
for  foot-passengers.  The  north  and  west  sides  of 
the  chapel,  with  part  of  the  dwelling,  now  patched 
up  as  a  farm-house,  are  also  standing;  the  latter  had 
a  projecting  porch  in  the  centre,  but  this  now  forms 
the  end  of  the  building.  That  part  of  the  front 
which  adjoins  it,  is  curiously  chequered  with  flint  and 
stones,  but  the  chief  portion  of  the  ruins  is  built  of 
flint  intermingled  with  chalk,  with  freestone  corner- 
stones.     In   the  farm-yard  is  a   large  pond,    fron» 


which  it  is  supposed  the  name  of  Bradsole  arose,  the 
word  soale,  or  sole,  being  a  Kentish  provincialism  for 
pond. 

According  to  a  manuscript  quoted  by  Grose,  this 
Abbey  was  in  a  very  dilapidated  state  about  the  year 
1500,  owing  to  the  extravagant  and  dissipated  habits 
of  the  abbot.  Common  report  says  that  the  founda- 
tions of  the  building  contain  numerous  subterranean 
passages,  which  are  said  to  extend  to  a  great  distance. 
The  whole  of  the  buildings  appear  originally  to  have 
been  surrounded  by  a  broad  ditch  or  moat,  enclosing 
a  large  circular  plot  of  ground.  Leland,  who  visited 
them  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  thus 
describes  their  state  at  that  time  : — 

St.  Radigundis  standelh  on  the  toppe  of  a  hill,  iii  little 
myles  by  west,  and  sumwliat  by  sowth,  from  Dovar.  There 
be  white  chan»ns,  and  the  quier  of  the  churche  is  large 
and  fayr.  The  monaster  ys  at  this  time  netely  mayn- 
tayned,  but  it  appcreth  that  in  tymes  past  the  buildings 
have  bene  more  ample  than  they  be  now.  There  ys  on 
the  hiUo  fayre  wood,  but  Iresch  water  laketh  sumtyme. 


The  voice  wliicli  I  did  move  esteem 
Tlian  music  in  her  sweetest  key; 

Tliose  eyes  wliich  unto  me  did  seera 
More  comfortable  than  tlie  day; 

Those  now  by  me,  .as  they  have  been, 

Siiall  never  more  be  heard,  or  seen; 

Uiit  what  I  once  enjoyed  in  thcra 

Shall  seem  hereafter  as  a  dream. 

All  earthly  comforts  vanish  thus ; 

So  little  hold  of  them  have  we, 
That  we  from  they,  or  they  from  us, 

May  in  a  moment  ravished  be. 
Yet  we  are  neither  just  nor  wise, 
If  present  mercies  we  despise; 
Or  mind  not  how  tliere  may  be  made, 
A  thankful  use  of  what  we  had. Witheh, 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CITY  OF  ROME. 

PART  THE  FOURTH.. 


THE  PALATINE  HILL. 

The  fiery  sun  had  finished  half  his  race. 
Looked  baclc  and  doubled  in  the  middle  space, 
When  they  from  far  beheld  the  rising  towers. 
The  tops  of  sheds,  and  shepherds'  lowly  bovTers; 
There  as  they  stood,  which  then  of  humble  clay. 
Now  rise  in  marble  from  the  Roman  sway. 
These  cots  (Evander's  kingdom  mean  and  poor,) 
The  Trojan  saw,  and  turned  his  ships  to  shore. 

Dryden's  VxTgiX. 

Itf  tho  eyes  of  the  ancient  Romans  the  Palatium,  or 
Palatine  Hill,  was  an  object  of  peculiar  veneration.  Never 
did  any  people  in  the  hour  of  greatness  look  back  with 
more  pride  upon  a  lowly  origin,  than  did  the  citizens  of 
Rome  when  "  Rome  was  the  whole  world,  and  all  the 
worlA  was  Rome."  Their  poets  delighted  in  telling  from 
what  humble  beginnings  their  city  had  arisen  ;  and  if  the 
exquisite  picture  in  which  the  fancy  of  Virgil  has  deli- 
neated its  prim£BvaI  condition  be  interesting  to  us,  how 
much  more  interesting  must  it  have  been  to  the  Romans 
themselves,  ere  "  the  wheel  of  Fortune  had  accomplished 
her  revolution,"  and  the  city,  which, 

from  nothing,  from  the  least. 

The  lowest  village,  (what  but  here  and  there, 
A  reed-roofed  cabin  by  the  river  side  ?) 
Grew  into  every  thing,— 

had  fallen  hack  into  desolation !  It  was  upon  the  Palatine 
that  the  infant  city  of  Romulus  was  founded ;  but  at  a 
previous  period,  according  to  the  testimony  of  tradition, 
there  had  been  a  settlement  of  Arcadians  under  Evander 
on  the  same  spot.  The  name  of  the  hill  is  derived  by  Livy 
from  the  Arcadian  city  of  Pallantium,  in  the  Peloponnesus; 
and  Virgil  apphes  to  the  settlement  itself  the  name  Pal- 
lanteum,  from  Pallas,  an  ancestor  of  Evander.  Upon  this 
hill,  then,  all  the  subjects  of  Romulus  were  at  one  time 
collected  ;  "  the  other  hills  were  then  probably  uncultivated, 
and  overgrown  with  trees,  while  the  plain  at  the  foot  of 
them  was  marshy,  from  the  inundations  of  the  Tiber." 

It  is  essential  that  every  one  who  desires  to  possess 
even  a  very  general  notion  of  the  topograi)hy  of  ancient 
Rome,  should  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  position 
of  the  Palatine,  in  reference  to  the  surrounding  objects, 
for  in  its  immediate  vicinity  are  the  most  wonderful  remains, 
and  the  most  memorable  sites  within  the  whole  compass  of 
the  walls.  A  glance  at  any  plan  of  the  ancient  city  will 
«onvey  a  more  satisfactory  notion  of  the  form  of  this  hill 
than  any  detailed  description ;  yet  some  description  is  ne- 
cessary for  our  purposes.  Its  circuit  is  about  a  mile  and 
a  quarter;  to  use  the  illustration  of  Simond,  its  area  would 
not  quite  cover  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  at  Paris,  or  St. 
James's  Park,  in  London,  and  its  extreme  elevation  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  is  not  twice  the  height  of  the  loftiest 
trees  which  they  contain.  Its  outline  is  that  of  a  quadri- 
lateral figure,  no  two  sides  of  which  are  either  parallel  or 
equal ;  its  four  angles  are  turned  towards  the  four  cardinal 
points,  roughly  speaking,  and  the  direction  of  its  length  is 
from  North  to  South.  It  stands  almost  in  the  centre  of 
the  group  of  hills  upon  which  the  ancient  city  was  built ; 
on  the  North,  East,  and  South  it  is  partially  encircled  by 
those  hills,  while  on  the  West  it  is  open  to  the  Tiber.  Its 
western  angle  approaches  within  900  feet  of  the  eastern 
hank  of  the  river ;  on  the  north-west  it  has  the  Capitol 
at  about  half  that  distance ;  on  the  North  it  has  the  Qui- 
rinal  beyond  either;  on  the  north-east  it  has  the  Viminal 
still  further  removed,  and  the  Esquiline  within  600  feet; 
its  eastern  angle  points  down  the  valley  which  divides  the 
Esquiline  from  the  Cselian  Mount;  on  the  south-east  it 
has  the  Cffllian  Mount  itself  nearer  than  any  other  of  the 
hills ;  and  on  the  south  and  south-west  it  has  the  Aventine, 
at  about  the  same  distance  as  the  Esquiline.  Each  of  the 
four  valleys,  which  bound  the  four  sides  of  the  Palatine,  is 
a  locality  unsurpassed  in  interest  by  any  site  in  Rome, 
except,  perhaps,  by  one  of  the  other  three.  The  north- 
western valley  was  princii)ally  occupied  by  the  Forum ; 
through  its  north-eastern  passed  the  Via  Sacra,  or  Sacred 
Way,  and  its  splendid  line  of  buildings ;  along  the  south- 
eastern the  Via  Triumphalis,  or  Triumphal  Way ;  while 
the  south-western  was  wholly  comprised  within  the  vast 


outline  of  the  Circus  Maximus,  or  Great  Circus,  in  which 
the  Ludi  Circenses,  or  Circensian  Games,  were  celebrated. 
Three  of  the  four  angles  of  the  Palatine  are  also  remark- 
able spots.  Standing  at  the  western  angle,  and  looking 
towards  the  Tiber,  a  spectator  has  directly  before  him  tho 
space  of  ground  under  which  the  cebrated  Cloaca  Maxima, 
or  Great  Sewer,  sweeps  to  tho  river ;  from  the  northern 
angle  he  looks  down  upon  a  cluster  of  the  finest  ruins  in 
Rome  ;  and  from  the  eastern  his  prospect  is  obstructed,  at 
the  distance  of  300  feet,  by  the  huge  bulk  of  the  Coliseum 
itself.  Tho  reader  will  thus  perceive,  that  of  all  the  Seven 
Hills  on  which  the  ancient  city  was  built,  the  Palatine  is 
that  one  of  whose  position,  with  reference  to  the  others,  it 
behoves  him  the  most  strongly  to  acquire  a  knowledge. 

In  choosing  this  hill  for  the  site  of  his  infant  city,  the 
founder  displayed  some  judgment.  He  surrounded  it  with 
a  wall,  "  though  if  the  story  of  Remus  be  true,"  as  Dr. 
Burton  observes,  "  it  was  not  a  very  formidable  one."  The 
reader  will  recollect  the  story  in  question:  Remus  leapt 
over  the  new  wall  in  scorn,  whereupon  his  brother  smote 
him  in  wrath  and  slew  him,  exclaiming,  "  Thus  with 
whomsoever  shall  hereafter  overleap  my  walls  !"  But  even 
Livy  treats  the  story  with  little  respect.  The  situation, 
however,  was  a  "  remarkably  strong"  one  for  a  small  city, 
to  use  the  words  of  Sir  William  Gell,  "  being  girded 
round  with  precipices  so  as  to  require  only  slight  fortifica- 
tions, fiat  on  the  summit,  and  in  the  only  eligible  position 
near  the  river.  In  the  time  of  Romulus  this  hill  was 
defended  likewise  by  a  marsh  on  the  side  of  the  Circus 
Maximus,  and  a  second  marsh  occupied  the  spot  which 
afterwards  became  the  Forum."  iThe  Capitoline  hill, 
though  higher  than  the  Palatine,  was  too  small  for  the  city 
of  Romulus ;  nor  could  it  have  been  completely  insulated 
so  long  as  the  ridge  from  the  Quirinal  was  unremoved.  It 
was  also  nearer  to  the  Tiber,  but  in  either  case  the  rirer 
was  too  distant  to  be  of  service  in  the  event  of  a  siege. 

RISE   OF   THE  PALATINE. 

DtJRiNG  the  republican  period  of  Rome,  the  Palatine  was 
not  so  remarkable  for  splendour  as  in  the  after-ages  of  the 
city;  yet  it  was  the  seat  of  several  residences,  which  even 
in  that  period  possessed  an  extraordinary  value.  The 
house  of  the  rich  Crassus  stood  upon  this  hill ;  it  had  ori- 
ginally belonged  to  some  one  else,  who,  when  the  architect 
promised  to  build  it  for  him  in  such  a  manner  that  none  of 
his  neighbours  should  overlook  him,  answered,  "  If  you 
have  any  skill,  contrive  it  rather  so  that  all  the  world  may 
see  what  I  am  doing."  From  the  hands  of  Crassus  it 
passed  into  those  of  Cicero,  who  purchased  it  with  borrowed 
money, — the  price  of  the  loan  being,  according  to  report, 
the  orator's  support  of  Publius  Sylla,  whom  the  senatorial 
party  in  Rome  wished  to  screen  from  the  consequences  of 
having  been  implicated  in  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline.  The 
history  of  Cicero's  house  is  an  interesting  feature  in  his 
life.  When  he  was  banished,  his  enemy  Clodius  contrived 
to  have  the  building  demolished,  and  the  ground  appro- 
priated for  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  goddess  "  Liberty," — 
thus  hoping  to  alienate  the  very  site  for  ever.  When  the 
orator  was  recalled,  the  restitution  of  his  property  was  one 
of  the  first  objects  which  he  endeavoured  to  attain.  Con- 
cerning the  house  on  the  Palatine,  much  delay  arose  in 
consequence  of  the  measures  of  Clodius.  All  that  the 
senate  could  do  in  respect  to  that,  was  to  make  a  decree 
that  if  the  college  of  priests  released  the  ground  from  the 
claims  of  religion,  the  consuls  should  provide  for  rebuilding 
the  house.  The  pontifical  college  was  accordingly  sura 
moned;  and  Cicero  addressed  them  in  a  speech  which  he 
himself  considered  as  one  of  his  happiest  effoits,  and 
which  he  thought  it  a  duty  to  place  as  a  specimen  of 
eloquence  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  youth.  The  speech, 
however,  which  has  a  place  in  the  collection  of  his  works 
under  the  title  of  "  For  his  House  to  the  Pontifices,"  has 
been  pronounced  by  some  critics  to  be  spurious.  The 
answer  of  the  college  was  in  rather  evasive  terms  ;  but  the 
senate  passed  a  distinct  decree  in  his  favour,  and  the  con- 
suls proceeded  to  estimate  the  damage  which  he  had  sus- 
tained. The  rebuilding  of  his  house  was  commenced  ;  but 
scarcely  had  the  new  edifice  begun  to  rise,  when,  at  tho 
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instigation,  according  to  his  account,  of  his  deadly  enemy, 
Clodius,  a  mob  <lrove  the  workmen  from  the  spot,  and  set 
fire  to  the  adjoining  house  of  his  brother  Quintus. 

The  modest  mansion  of  Augustus  was  upon  this  hill. 
"He  dwelt,"  says  his  biographer,  "  at  first,  near  the  Roman 
Forum,  in  a  house  which  had  belonged  to  the  orator  Calvus; 
afterwards  on  the  Palatine,  but  still  in  the  moderate  house 
of  Hortensius,  which  was  not  conspicuous  either  for  extent 
or  ornament ;  it  had  small  porticoes  of  Alban  columns,  and 
rooms  without  any  marble  or  remarkable  pavement.  For 
more  than  forty  years  he  occupied  the  same  chamber,  in 
Winter  and  in  Summer;  and  although  he  found  the  city 
by  no  means  favourable  to  his  health  in  the  Winter,  yet  he 
constantly  passed  the  Winter  in  it."  After  the  palace  had 
been  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire,  Augustus  had  it  rebuilt, 
as  we  are  told,  and  ordered  it  to  be  entirely  opened  to  the 
public,  either  because  the  people  had  contributed  money 
towards  the  building  of  it,  or  in  order  that,  being  Pontifex 
Maximus,  or  Chief  Priest,  he  might  live  in  a  building  which 
was  at  once  public  and  private.  It  is  generally  said  that 
this  edifice  was  called  Palatium,  from  the  name  of  the  hill 
upon  which  it  stood,  and  that  being  afterwards  applied  to 
the  residence  of  the  Roman  emperors,  it  has  passed  into 
most  of  the  languages  of  Europe  as  the  common  appellation 
of  a  princely  mansion. 

It  was  under  the  immediate  successors  of  Augustus 
that  the  Palatine  rose  in  splendour,  till  it  eclipsed  all  that 
we  read  of  magnificence  in  the  profane  history  of  the 
ancient  world,  and  from  having  been  "  long  while  the  seat 
of  Rome,"  was  at  last  found 

Less  than  enough  (so  monstrous  was  the  brood 
Engendered  there,  so  Titan-like)  to  lodge 
One  in  his  madness  ! 

Tlie  imperial  possessors  of  this  proud  eminence  seem 
to  have  regarded  it  as  a  theatre  for  their  amusement ;  and 
upon  it,  their  "  gorgeous  tyranny"  was  amply  displayed,  in 
the  vast  and  costly  structures  which  they  erected  for  the 
gratification  of  their  personal  pleasure  or  caprice.  In 
reading  the  history  of  their  labours,  one  might  almost  be 
tempted  to  fancy  it  a  condition  attached  to  their  tenure  of 
empire,  that  he  who  held  it,  should  add  to  the  "  palace" 
which  he  found,  or  pull  down  something  which  his  prede- 
cessors had  raised,  and  build  something  of  his  own  in  its 
stead. 

The  Palatium  of  Augustus  stood  on  the  south-western 
tide  of  the  mount,  looking  across  the  Circus  Maximus  to 
the  Aventine  hill.  Tiberius  made  extensive  additions  to 
it,  and  seems  to  have  built  upon  the  north-western  side,  or 
that  overhanging  the  Forum.  After  him  came  the  furious 
Caligula,  whose  labours  are  naturally  marked  with  the 
characteristic  stamp  of  insanity,  and  by  no  means  unworthy 
of  the  man  who  designed  "  to  build  a  city  on  the  top  of  the 
Alps,  and,  above  all  things,  to  dig  through  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth."  By  him,  the  palace  was  extended  even  into  the 
Forum,  and  a  vestibule  to  it  formed  from  the  temple  of 
Castor  and  Pollux,  into  which,  as  his  biographer  tells  us, 
he  was  accustomed  to  betake  himself  often,  and,  "  standing 
in  the  middle  between  the  brother  gods,  present  himself  to 
be  worshipped  by  those  who  approached."'  When  he 
afterwards  took  it  into  his  head  that  the  mighty  Jove,  who 
dwelt  in  the  great  temple  on  the  summit  of  the  Capitol, 
had  invited  him  to  live  there,  he  proceeded  to  shorten  the 
road  of  communication,  by  throwing  a  bridge  across  the 
Forum,  from  the  one  hill  to  the  other  ;  and  then,  to  be 
nearer  still,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  residence  upon 
the  Capitol.  His  successor,  Claudius,  demolished  apart 
of  these  works;  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  is  generally 
attributed  to  him,  though  upon  very  little  authority.  The 
next  emperor  was  Nero — unquestionably  one  of  the 
greatest  builders  of  antiquity  ;  but  his  labours  will  deserve 
a  separate  notice, 

THE   GOLDEN   HOUSE   OP   NERO. 

High  towers,  fair  temples,  goodly  theatrw, 
Strong  walls,  rich  porches,  princely  palaces, 
*••«•»  Sweet  gardens,  suitely  galleries, 
Wrought  with  fair  pillars  and  tine  imageries  : 
All  those  (oh,  pity  !)  now  are  turned  to  dust. 
And  overgrown  with  black  oblivion's  rust. 

The  palace  which  Nero  received  from  his  predecessors, 
might  have  satisfied  an  ordinary  emperor  ;  the  ample  space 
of  the  mount  on  which  it  stood,  would  have  afforded  sutii- 
cient  scope  for  the  display  of  extraordinary  magnificence, 
in  the  midst  of  a  huge  capital.  But  the  extravagance  of 
Nero  was  boundless ;  and  the  man  who  shod  his  mules 


with  silver,  and  fished  with  a  golden  net,  found  the  hill,  as 
well  as  the  palace,  too  contracted  for  his  capricious  desires. 
The  circuit  of  the  imperial  residence  was  accordingly 
extended  to  the  Caelian  and  Esquiline  mounts,  across  the 
broad  valley  which  divides  them  from  the  Palatine ;  and 
in  this  enlarged  space  were  squandered  with  heedless 
profusion,  the  treasures  which  had  been  collected  with 
careful  rapacity.  In  that  memorable  (•onllagration,  "  the 
guilt  or  misfortune  of  Nero's  reign,"  which  desolated  Rome 
in  the  sixty-fourth  year  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  palace 
of  the  emperor  was  consumed  ;  but,  like  the  city,  it  arose 
with  fresh  splendour  from  its  ashes,  and  such  was  the  mar- 
vellous magnificence  of  the  new  structure,  that  it  obtained 
the  appellation  of  the  Golden  House. 

In  the  account  of  Nero's  life  by  Suetonius,  we  have  a 
more  complete  account  of  this  palace  than  elsewhere. 
After  mentioning  some  startling  instances  of  the  emperor's 
extravagance,  that  writer  adds,  "  In  nothing,  however,  was 
he  more  wasteful  than  in  building.  He  erected  a  house 
reaching  from  the  Palatine  to  the  Esquiline  :  he  called  it  at 
first  Transitoriam,  (probably  because  it  afforded  a  passage 
from  the  one  hill  to  the  other :)  but  afterwards,  when  it 
had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  restored,  he  named  it 
Auream  (or  golden).  Concerning  its  extent  and  magnifi- 
cence, it  will  suffice  to  relate  these  particulars.  It  had  a 
vestibule,  in  which  stood  a  colossal  statue  in  his  own  image, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high  ;  its  spaciousness  was  so 
great  that  it  contained  triple  porticoes  a  mile  in  length,  and 
also  a  lake  like  a  sea,  enclosed  around  with  buildings, 
having  the  appearance  of  cities.  Fields,  moreover,  there 
were,  in  all  the  varieties  of  corn-lands,  and  vineyards,  and 
pasture-lands,  and  woods  with  a  multitude  of  cattle,  and 
wild  animals  of  every  kind.  In  other  parts  everything  was 
covered  with  gold,  and  adorned  with  precious  stones  and 
pearls.  The  banqueting  rooms  had  ceilings  furnished  with 
ivory  tables,  turning  round  so  as  to  scatter  down  flowers 
from  above,  and  with  pipes  so  as  to  sprinkle  perfumes  ;  the 
chief  of  these  apartments  was  round,  and  revolved  perpetu- 
ally day  and  night,  like  the  world.  The  baths  flowed  with 
sea-water,  and  with  aqiioe  Albulee*.  When,  after  its  com- 
pletion, he  was  consecrating  such  a  house  as  this,  he 
api)roved  of  it  just  so  far  as  to  say,  that  '  at  length  he  had 
begun  to  dwell  like  a  man.'  " 

Tacitus  describes  this  offspring  of  folly  and  extravagance 
in  a  few  words.  "  It  was  not  so  much  the  gems  and  the 
gold  which  were  the  wonder, — they  being  customary  and 
quite  common  in  luxury, — as  the  fields  and  the  lakes, — the 
woods  in  one  part,  the  open  spaces  and  prospects  in  another, 
after  the  manner  of  a  wilderness."  The  caprice  which 
dictated  these  things  was  that  of  a  cruel  and  prolligate 
tyrant;  yet  the  solitude  of  a  desert  must  have  been  striking 
in  the  heart  of  a  populous  city,  and  in  the  close  vicinity  of 
such  a  palace  as  the  Golden  House — 

Of  glory's  gewgaws  shining  in  the  van, 

'fill  the  sun's  rays  witli  added  flame  were  filled  ! 

Tacitus  has  not  thought  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  an  his 
torian  to  record  the  names  of  those  who  had  the  merit  of 
carrying  into  execution  the  fantastic  designs  of  imperial 
folly.  The  "directors  and  architects"  were  Severus  and 
Celer,  men  "  who  had  the  ability  and  boldness,'"  using 
his  expressive  language,  "  to  seek  through  Art  what  Nature 
had  denied,  and  to  mock  her  with  the  power  of  their 
master.""  A  part  of  the  Grolden  House  was  burnt  down  in 
the  reign  of  Trajan  :  it  suffered  from  a  second  conflagration 
in  the  reign  of  Commodus,  but  was  restored  by  that  em- 
peror. 

DESOLATION   OP   THE   PALATINE. 
Where  are  its  golden  roofsT    Where  thoee  who  dared  to  build f 

Considering  the  high  importance  which  attached  to  the 
Palatine  as  an  imperial  residence,  and  the  excessive  splen- 
dour of  the  buildings  which  adorned  it,  we  cannot  but 
wonder  extremely  that  so  little  should  be  known  of  the 
successive  steps  of  its  degradation.  The  removal  of  the 
seat  of  empire  to  Constantinople,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fourth  century,  was  probably  a  shock  from  which  it  never 
recovered ;  yet  some  years  before,  it  must  have  suf- 
fered from  the  neglect  of  Diocletian  and  his  associate 
Maximian, — the  first  Roman  emperors  who,  in  time  of 
peace,  fixed  their  permanent  residence  in  the  provinces. 
Its  riches  could  scarcely  have  escaped  the  rapacity  of 
Alaric   and   his   Goths  in  the   year   410;    eight-and-fortv 

•  Or  "  whitish  waters"  of  a  sulphureous  kind,  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  valued  for  their  medicinal  properties. 
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yenrs  after,  during  tlie  fourteen  days  sack  of  Home  by 
Genserie,  tlie  Vandal  king,  the  Palatine  was  occupied  by 
hit  troops,  and  despoiled  of  what  treasures  it  could  still 
afford.  "The  ruin  of  the  structures  themselves,"  says  Sir 
.John  llobliouse,  "is  involved  in  the  most  impenetrable 
obscurity :  nor  have  the  immense  masses  which  remain 
assisted,  though  they  may  have  stimulated  research.  Theo- 
doric  found  their  beauty  admirable,  but  impaired  by  age. 
From  that  moment  the  palace  of  the  Csosars  disappears, 
and  the  labours  of  the  antiquary  have  been  unable  to  pro- 
luce  more  than  a  single  word,  to  show  that  it  was  not 
ruined  by  Totila,  which  is  the  general  persuasion."  The 
solitary  testimony  of  this  single  word  is  to  be  found  in  the 
history,  written  by  Anastasius,  of  the  life  of  Pope  Constan- 
tine,  who  was  elected  in  708.  When  narrating  a  civil 
commotion  which  took  place  in  Rome,  against  the  empe- 
ror Philip,  he  writes  thus :  "  And  it  came  to  pass  that 
while  Christopher,  who  was  duke,  was  contending  on  this 
account  with  Agatho  and  his  followers,  a  civil  war  arose, 
so  that  they  came  to  arms  in  the  sacred  wny  before  the 
palace."  "  What  a  fate  !"  exclaims  Sir  John  Hobhouse. 
"  The  palace  may  have  been  a  fragment,  or,  as  it  now  is,  a 
word.     When  the  Palatine  again  rises  it  rises  in  ruins." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  there  was  not 
a  single  edifice  standing  on  the  whole  mount  except  the 
church  of  St.  Nicholas,  which  was  itself  in  a  ruined  con- 
dition. In  the  middle  of  the  same  century,  when  a  classical 
taste  was  reviving  in  Italy,  the  learned  Poggio  Bracciolini, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  the  age,  thus 
addressed  a  friend  with  whom  he  had  ascended  to  the 
summit  of  the  Capitol,  to  view  from  that  commanding  spot 
the  wide  and  various  prospect  of  desolation  :  "  Cast  your 
eyes  on  the  Palatine,  and  seek  among  the  shapeless  and 
enormous  fragments,  the  marble  theatre,  the  obelisks,  the 
colossal  statues,  the  porticoes  of  Nero"s  palace.  The 
public  and  private  edifices  that  were  founded  for  eternity, 
lie  prostrate,  naked,  ^and  broken,  like  the  liml)s  of  a 
mighty  giant;  and  the  ruin  is  tlie  more  visible,  from  the 
stupendous  relics  that  have  survived  the  injuries  of  time 
and  fortune." 

RUINS   OP   THE   PALACES   OP   THE    CXSKllS. 

Cypress  and  ivy,  weed  and  wallflower,  grown 

Matted  and  massed  together;  lilllocks  heaped 
On  what  were  chambers,  arch  crushed,  column  strown 

In  fragments,  choked-up  vaults,  and  (Vcf^coes  steeped 
In  subterranean  damps,  wiiere  the  owl  peeped, 

Oeeminj;  it  niidnigiU:  temples,  baths,  or  halls'! 
Pronounce  who  can  ;  for  all  thai  learning  reaped 

From  her  research  hath  been,  that  these  are  walls. 

Behold  the  Imperial  Mount!  'tis  thus  the  mighty  falli, 

"  The  long  vaults,  where  a  partial  destruction  admits  a 
gleam  of  daylight  to  their  deep  recesses ;  the  terraces 
which  seem  to  bid  defiance  to  time;  the  half  domes  and 
solid  piers,  attesting  the  grandeur  of  their  ancient  con- 
struction;  the  walls  fringed  with  shrubs,  principally  ever- 
green ;  the  very  intricacy  of  plan,  and  the  mixture  of 
kitchen-gardens  and  vineyards,  where  once  the  voice  of 
harmony  resounded  through  lofiy  halls,  decorated  with  the 
finest  productions  of  art;  all  impress  the  mind  with  the 
recollection  of  past  glory.  But  the  feeling  here  is  very 
different  from  that  excited  in  the  Foruiu.  There  the  recol- 
lection of  the  lofty  virtues  of  those  magnanimous  repub- 
licans exalts  every  feeling  into  admiration  ;  here  the  shape- 
less masses  of  ruin,  half-concealed  by  vegetation,  accord 
better  with  the  melancholy  felt  in  contemplating  the  decay 
of  Rome,  and  the  wasteful  and  destructive  luxury  which 
followed  or  accompanied  the  erection  of  these  palaces." 

Such  is  the  description  which  is  given  by  Mr.  Woods  of 
the  general  effect  of  those  stupendous  ruins  which  are  now 
so  thickly  strewn  over  the  surface  of  the  Palatine.  So  con- 
fusedly are  they  jumbled  together,  that  it  is  diflicultto  trace 
in  them  any  plan;  yet  the  skill  of  the  antiquaries  has  been 
exercised  in  attempting  to  arrange  them  with  some  attention 
to  regularity.  In  one  part  they  have  fixed  the  House  of 
Augustus;  in  another,  the  House  of  Tiberius  and  Cali<;ula; 
and  in  a  third,  the  House  of  Nero. 

"  In  the  present  chaos  of  broken  walls  and  arcades," 
says  Forsyth,  "we  can  no  longer  retrace  the  general  design 
of  this  palace,  as  it  existed  in  any  one  reign.  Palladio, 
whose  iinagination  has  rebuilt  so  many  ruins,  forbore  from 
these.  Pauvinio  tried  in  vain  to  retrace  the  original  do- 
»ign.     Bianchmi  went  too  far.     He  spent  his  fortune  and 


lost  his  life*  in  excavating  tnis  ground:  but  were  the  few 
rooms  which  he  disco\ered  in  a  corner  of  one  quarter  of 
the  palace,  or  the  ill-connected  ruins  above,  sufficient  data 
to  restore  the  general  design,  and  to  allot,  geometrically, 
each  part  of  the  fabric  to  its  imperial  founder?  Not  satis- 
fietl  with  the  grander  distributions,  and  with  the  symmetry 
which  he  gives  to  the  whole,  Bianchini  boldly  descends 
into  details  ;  he  fixes  the  guard-rooms,  the  oil-cellars,  the 
wood-house,  &c.,  and  bodies  forth  most  magnificent  stairs, 
without  one  ancient  step  or  stone  to  guide  him.  Others 
have  brought  into  these  ruins  our  modern  ideas  of  conve- 
nience, and  have  fancied  back-stairs,  cabinets,  &c.,  contri- 
vances which  the  ancients  never  dreamed  of.'' 

In  the  very  middle  of  the  flat  top  of  the  hill  is  an  immense 
hall,  138  feet  long,  by  91  in  breadth,  called  the  Palatine  Li- 
brary. It  was  discovered  in  the  year  1720;  till  then  it  had 
lain  hidden  under  a  vast  accumulation  of  rubbish,  and,  owing 
to  that  very  circumstance,  was  still  in  a  state  of  good  preser- 
vation. When  opened,  it  was  richly  decorated  with  statues  and 
other  ornaments  of  marble;  but  the  colossal  figure  of  Apollo, 
brazen,  and  fifty  feet  in  height,  which  is  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  stood  there,  was  not  found.  The 
largest  masses  of  ruins  are  upon  the  south-western  side,  to- 
wards the  Aventine.  "A  range  of  lofty  arches,"  says  Simond, 
"  still  accessible  to  the  top,  and  affording  an  airy,  hut  per- 
haps an  unsafe  walk,  overlooks  on  one  side,  a  vast  extent 
of  fantastic  ruins,  and  on  the  other  ruins,  the  area  of  what 
was  once  the  Circus  Maximus,  where  Olympic  charioteers 
no  more  urge  their  panting  steeds  round  the  goal,  but 
where  cabbages  and  artichokes  flourish  remarkably  well." 

"  Half  a  century  ago,''  says  Sir  John  Hobhouse,  "  a 
tower,  overlooking  the  site  of  the  Circus  Maximus,  and 
which  made  part  of  the  CtDsarean  Palace,  was  restored ; 
but  the  curse  of  Jerusalem  hangs  over  this  hill — it  is  again 
in  ruins." 

In  the  same  quarter  is  the  suite  of  subterranean  cham- 
bers, which  have  been  commonly  called  the  Baths  of  Nero ; 
"  for  this  emperor  being  a  great  builder,  is  generally 
called  in  to  father  all  unknown  remains."  They  are 
assigned,  however,  at  present  to  the  House  of  Augustus. 
"  We  descended,"  says  Simond,  "  many  steps  under  ground 
into  some  ruins,  accidentally  discovered  when  part  of  the 
arched  cieling  gave  way,  in  the  year  1777;  they  belonged 
to  a  first  floor,  and  their  present  depth  under  the  modern 
level  of  the  soil  shows  the  great  accumulation  which  has 
taken  |ilace.  Endless  suites  of  apartments  adjoining  these 
may  still  hide  the  richest  treasures  of  Grecian  art  under 
the  earth  and  rubbish  which  fill  them.  The  accessible 
parts  have,  of  course,  been  stripped  of  all  that  was  worth 
carrying  away,  but  the  walls  and  ceilings  are  still  covered 
with  small  fresco  paintings,  arabesques,  and  other  trilling 
ornaments,  neatly  executed,  and  some  of  them  gilt." 

These  chambers  were  excavated  by  an  Englishman  in 
1777;  "  and  the  ground  of  the  villa,"  says  Sir  John  Hob- 
house, writing  in  1817,  "  is  now  at  the  disposal  of  any  one 
who  chooses  to  pay  a  very  moderate  sum  for  so  imperial  a 
purchase,  and  the  pleasure  of  experiments.  The  next 
garden  and  vineyard  (for  so  the  Palatine  is  now  divided,) 
are  in  possession  of  the  Irish  College ;  and  some  rustic,  or 
playful  antiquaries,  had,  in  1817,  chalked  upon  the  gate- 
way, 'The  Hippodrome,'  'The  Temple  of  Apollo,'  'The 
House  of  the  Vestals.'  The  shape  of  the  vineyard  does 
resemble  a  place  for  equestrian  exercises.  Apollo  and  the 
Vestals  may  be  lodged  at  will,  in  any  of  the  towering  vaults, 
or  under-ground  crypts,  of  these  enormous  masses.  You 
may  explore  above  or  below,  through  the  arched  corridors, 
or  on  the  platforms,  whose  stuccoed  floorings  have  resisted 
a  thousand  winters,  and  serve  as  a  floor  to  the  ruins.  Re- 
ligion,"  adds  the  same  writer,  "  is  still  triumphant  after 
the  fall  of  the  palace  of  the  Caesars,  the  towers  of  feudal 
lords,  and  the  villas  of  papal  princes.  The  church  and 
contiguous  monastery  of  S.  Bonaventura,  preserves  a  spark 
of  life  upon  the  site  of  the  town  of  Romulus.  The  only 
lane  which  crosses  the  Palatine  leads  to  this  church  be- 
tween dead  walls. " 

In  the  approach  to  Rome  from  the  west,  tne  tall  frag- 
ments of  the  imperial  ruins  rising  from  a  hill,  which  seems 
one  wide  field  of  crossed  and  trellised  reeds  hung  round 

•  Bianchmi  was  an  Italian  mathematician  and  antiquary  of 
great  reputation  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  He  fell 
through  a  broken  vault  to  a  considerable  depth,  as  he  was  one 
day  exploring  the  ruins  on  the  Palatine,  in  1727;  and  the  severe 
injuries  which  he  received,  contributed  to  bring  about  his  death, 
within  two  years  afterwards.  His  elaborate  description  of  tho 
"  Palace  of  the  Cetsarj  "  was  published  in  1738. 
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with  vines,  form  the  most  striking  portion  of  the  prospect 
of  the  old  city,  seen  from  the  eminences  beyond  tlie  Tiber. 
"  They  are  so  thickly  strewn,  and  so  massive,  that  it  is  not 
surprising  the  inhabitants  of  the  rising  town  chose  to 
seek  for  other  sites  rather  than  to  attempt  to  char  tliem 
away.  But  they  are  not  without  their  use,  for  tlie  (lagging 
vapours  of  the  malaria  are  supposed  to  settle  round  tlieir 
summits,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Coliseum,  and  thus  to 
spare  the  modern  city.  Where  all  repair  had  been  hope- 
less, the  descendants  of  those  who  reared  those  mighty 
fabrics  have  converted  the  desolation  of  the  ancient  city  to 
the  purposes  of  other  havoc.  They  scrape  the  old  walls  of 
the  Palatine,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Baths  of  Titus,  for 
saltpetre,  of  which  a  manufacture  has  been  established  in 
both  those  positions ;  and  thus,  if  the  phrase  may  be  used, 
ruin  begets  ruin,  destruction  propagates  destruction." 

THE    FARNESE    VILLA    AND    GARDENS. 

In  the  earlier  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when   Paul 
the  Third  filled  the  Papal  throne,  the  Farneso  family,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,   were  ambitious  of  a  summer- 
house   in   the   imperial    precincts.     "  They  levelled,   they 
built,    and    they    planted,"    says    Sir    John    Hobhouse : 
"  Michael    Angelo    designed,    Raffael    painted,    and    the 
master-pieces  of  ancient  sculpture,    statues,   reliefs,    and 
coloured  marbles,  were  drawn  out  from  beneath  the  ruins 
of  Caracalla's  Baths,  and  of  the   Flavian   Amphitheatie, 
for  the  embellishment  of  the  rising  villa.     Following  anti- 
quaries used  to  remark,  that  these  peopled   gardens   had 
succeeded  to  the  solitude  of  the  long-neglected   hill.     The 
extinction    or    aggrandisement    of   the    Farnese    dukes, 
stripped  this  retreat,  as  well  as  the  palace  of  the  family,  of 
all  its  treasures.     Naples  was  again  fated  to  be  enriched 
by  the  plunder  of   Rome.     The   Palatine  villa  was  aban- 
doned, and  in  less  than  half  a  century  has  fallen   to  the 
ground.     The  naked  fountain  and  twisted  steps  of  Michael 
Angelo,  and  the  cockle-shell  incrusted  walls,  form  a  sin- 
gular contrast  with  the  lofty  arcades  on  the  Cassarean  side." 
Under  the  name  of  the  Villa  Farnese,  one-half  of  the 
surface   of    the   Palatine    is   now   comprised.     Its  circuit 
comprises  the  whole  of  the  north-western  side,  ovcilooUin" 
the  .site  of  the  ancient  Forum,  and  about  half  of  the  two  side's 
contiguous,  overlooking  respectively  the  Sacred  Way  and  the 
Circvs  Maximus.     The  fourth  boundary  is  the  public  road, 
which  begins  at  the  Arch  of  Titus.     "This  villa,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  King  of  Naples,"  savs  Mr.  Burgess,  writing 
in  1831,  "is  let  and  cultivated  as' a  kitchen-garden.     The 
summer-houses  and  fountains  built  by  the  Farnese  family, 
are  daily  falling  into  ruins."     The  principal  gate  is  said  to 
have  been  designed  by  Michael  Angelo;    it  is,  however, 
generally  closed.     Adjoining  this  villa,  and  running  along 
the  west  side  of  the  hill,  which  overlooks  the  Circus,  is  the 
Villa  Spada,   which  is  supposed   to  stand  over   the  ruins 
of  the  House  of  Augustus ;  in  the  year   1831,  it  was  the 
property  of  an  English  gentleman. 

The  ruins  of  a  structure  erected  by  the  Farnese  family. 
may  be  seen  above  those  which  are  assigned  to  the 
Emperor  Nero.  The  palace  of  the  Pope,  built  scarcely 
three  centuries  ago,  like  the  palace  of  the  Cassar,  which  was 
built  within  seventy  years  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  is  fast 
crumbling  into  ruins  ;  and  the  gradual  decay  of  both  must 
insensibly  lead  their  proud  masses  to  the  fate  in  which  the 
lowly  cottage  of  Romulus  has  long  since  been  overwhelmed. 
"Their  very  ruins,"  says  Simond,  "  are  disappearing  under 
the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  evergreen  oaks,  laurels,  and 
aloes;  and  this  residence  of  the  masters  of  the  world, 
whence,  as  from  a  common  centre,  activity  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  empire,  seems  at 
present  the  very  abode  of  idleness.  An  old  gardener 
watching  his  poultry,  whicli,  he  said,  were  all  carried  away 
by  foxes,  (within  the  walls  of  Rome  !)  and  a  few  beggarly- 
l(X)king  men  employed  in  making  roiies,  under  the  shelter 
of  an  old  wall,  were  the  only  human  creatures  not  asleep 
that  we  saw  during  a  ramble  of  several  hours.  The 
Orcadian  Academy,  one  of  the  literarv  societies  of  Rome, 
formerly  held  their  meetings  here,  under  a  grove  of  ever- 
green oaks,  still  nourishing;  hut  these  Arcadians,  also, 
have  long  since  deserted  the  desert:  and  some  fragments 
of  Corinthian  capitals,  marble  pedestals,  and  highly- 
wrought  friezes,— whicli  served  them  as  tables  and  chairs'a 
hundred  years  ago,— now  lie  in  classical  disorder  on  a  level 
spot  of  green  turf,  browzed  short  by  a  few  goats." 

From  the  northern  and  eastern  angles  of  the  Farnese 
Villa,   the    traveller   is   accustomed   to   enjoy    a   prospect 


strikingly  impressive.  From  the  latter  ho  looks  down 
upon  the  valley  through  which  ran  the  Sacred  AVav,  and 
which  is  still  adorned  with  the  remains  of  splendid  build- 
ings :  if  he  turns  to  the  right,  the  Coliseum  meets  his  view  • 
and  beyond  it,  remains  of  the  old  city,  both  within  and 
without  the  walls,  and  among  them,  the  long  lines  of  aque- 
ducts, stretching  across  the  bare  Campayna, — "  the  arms  of 
the  fallen  giant."  From  the  northern  angle,  he  has  the 
ruins  on  the  Sacred  Way  upon  his  right;  on  his  left,  he 
surveys  at  a  short  distance  the  hill  of  the  Capitoi,'  no 
longer  shining  with  the  golden  roofs  of  its  temple  ;  and  as 
his  eye  sinks  from  the  modern  buildings  on  its  summit,  to 
the  ancient  fragments  at  its  base,  it  gradually  rests  upon 
"  the  narrow  space  just    underneath,"  where 

"  A  thousand  ycais  of  silenced  factions  sleep," 
in  what  was  once  the  Roman  Forum. 

TEJIfLE    OP   PEACE,    OH   BASILICA    OP   CONSTANTINE. 

In  the  valley  which  bounds  the  Palatine  Hill  on  the  north 
east,  or  through  which  ran  the  Sacred  IVai/,  stand  those 
remarkable  remains  which  have  been  commonly  described  as 
a  fragment  of  the  very  celebrated  "  Temple  of  Peace,"  which 
stood  in  this  neighbourhood.  "  Good  reasons,  however," 
says  Dr.  Burton,  "  are  given  for  making  us  believe  that  this 
name  has  been  wrongly  applied."  We  know  from  the 
ancient  writers,  that  the  Emperor  Vespasian,  after  termi- 
nating the  Jewish  war,  erected  near  the  Forum  a  temple 
which  he  consecrated  to  Peace*.  This  is  related  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  Rome;  it  was  en- 
crusted with  a  coating  of  gilt  bronze,  and  adorned  with 
stupendous  columns  of  white  marble :  it  was  also  enriched 
with  some  of  the  finest  sculptures  and  paintings  of  which 
the  ancient  world  could  boast.  Among  the  former,  was  a 
colossal  statue  of  the  Nile,  surrounded  by  sixteen  children, 
cut  out  of  one  block  of  basalt;  among  the  latter,  was  the 
famous  picture  of  Jalysus,  painted  by  Protogehes  of 
Rhodest.  Here,  too,  were  deposited  the  candlestick,  and 
some  other  of  the  spoils,  which  Titus  brought  from  Jeru- 
salem. There  was  also  a  curious  library  attached  to  the 
edifice. 

This  temple  was  burnt  in  the  reign  of  Commodus,  or 
towards  the  close  of  the  second  century  of  the  Christian 
ajra;  and  Procopius,  a  writer  of  the  sixth  century,  tells  us 
that  the  ruins  were  lying  on  the  ground  in  his  time.  It  is 
not  likely  that  it  was  rebuilt  after  that  age;  so  that  we 
can  hardly  imagine  the  remains  which  have  so  long  gone 
by  the  name  of  the  "Temple  of  Peace,"  to  be  a  part  of 
the  building  erected  by  Vespasian.  Some  think,  too,  that 
they  do  not  belong  to  any  temple  at  all.  "  Every  man," 
says  Vasi,  "  who  examines  this  ruin  with  attention,  will 
be  forced  to  admit  that  it  is  not  a  temple,  because  it  has  not 
the  form  of  one;  that  it  is  not  the  Temple  of  Peace,  because 
there  is  no  authority  for  believing  it  to  be  such,  because 
the  style  of  construction  has  no  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
age  of  Vespasian,  because  the  stuccoes  and  fragments  of 
sculpture  which  we  see  in  it  are  far  from  exhibiting  the 
delicacy  of  that  age,  and  because  we  recognise  in  it  at  a 
glance  the  style  of  the  age  of  Constantinc.  It  must  also 
be  remarked,  that  it  is  wrong  to  believe  what  is  commonly 
said,  that  the  inscription  which  begins  Pad  Jl'.terna;,  &c., 
(To  Eternal  Peace)  was  found  in  tliis  vicinity  ;  it  was  dis- 
covered in  1547  near  the  arch  of  Septimius.  V/halever, 
tlien,  may  have  been  the  destination  of  this  immense 
building,  it  is  certain  that  it  is  not  tlie  Temple  of  Peace." 

It  is,  however,  much  easier  to  say  what  it  is  not,  than 
what  it  is.  Nibby  calls  it  the  Basilica  of  ConstaiUine ; 
and  as  basilicas  have  been  very  iniicli  in  fashion  among 
the  Roman  antiquaries  of  late  years,  that  denomination  is 
the  prevailing  one  at  the  present  day.  The  disposition  of 
the  existing  remains,  and  tiio  plan  which  has  been  traced 
of  the  whole  edifice,  certainly  justify  the  supposition  that 
they  belong  rather  to  a  basilica  than  to  a  temjile.     "  They 

*  See  Siilurduy  Magazine,  Vol.  IT.,  p.  29. 

t  Protogenes  was  a  celehraicd  Gro<jk  painter,  who  flourished 
about  the  same  time  as  Apellus,  aiul,  thcreiore,  in  the  latter  halt  of 
ihe  (ourth  century  before  liie  Clirisdan  Jura.  'flie  picuiie  in  c[ue>iion 
was  one  of  his  master-pieces,  and,  indeed,  one  ol  the  most  tanious 
specimens  of  ancient  ait.  A  part  of  it  reprc-enteil  a  liound  panting, 
and  with  frolh  upon  his  mouth.  J'liny  relates  that  tlie  artist  was  for 
a  long  time  unable  to  satisfy  himself  in  the  execuiion  of  this  troth, 
tliat  he  exerted  his  utmost  skill  in  numerous  attempts,  without  suc- 
cess, when  at  hi^i,  in  a  fit  of  anser,  he  threw  the  sponge  which  he 
used  to  wipe  off  hl^  colours,  upon  the  painting,  and  llius  accideulally 
produced  the  required  effect.  The  picture  was  destroyed  when  tha 
temple  was  burnt. 
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are  in  bad  taste,"  says  Dr.  Burton,  "  and  not  unlike  the 
other  edifices  of  the  age  of  Constantine.  A  small  portion 
only  of  the  original  building  remains;  but  the  parts  of  it 
are  on  a  prodigious  scale.  It  consists  of  three  very  large 
arches,  each  about  seventy-five  feet  across.  We  should 
consider  these  in  the  present  day  as  a  side  aisle,  or  as  three 
lateral  chapels.  The  rest  of  the  building  has  disappeared  ; 
but  the  plan  may  be  made  out,  and  it  seems  to  have  con- 
sisted ol  a  nave,  with  an  aisle  on  each  side ;  these  were 
divided  from  each  other  by  eight  pillars  of  white  marble, 
four  of  which  stood  against  the  piers  which  divide  these 
arches.  One  of  them  may  still  be  seen  in  Rome,  it  being 
that  very  beautiful  pillar  which  stands  in  front  of  Sta.  Maria 
Maggiore.  It  was  removed  from  its  original  place  by  Paul 
the  Fifth,  and  measures  sixty-four  palms  (forty-seven  feet) 
in  height.  Nothing  gives  us  a  greater  idea  of  the  splendour 
of  the  structure,  than  the  vast  and  elegant  proportions  of 
this  column :  and  if  we  are  really  to  assign  the  building 
to  the  days  of  Constantine,  we  must  suppose  that  the  eight 
pillars  came  from  some  edifice  which  had  been  erected  at 
an  earlier  period.  The  middle  arch  of  the  three  is  recessed 
further  back,  and  each  of  the  others  has  two  rows  of  win- 
dows, with  three  in  each  row.  The  ceiling  of  them  all 
was  ornamented  with  stucco,  much  of  which  still  remains. 
It  is  calculated  that  the  whole  length  of  the  temple  was 
326  feet,  and  the  width  '220." 

Although  these  remains  are  now  generally  called  the 
"  Basilica  of  Constantine,"  they  are  still  thought  to  point 
out  the  site  of  that  Temple  of  Peace,  which  undoubtedly 
gave  its  name  of  Templum  Pacts  to  the  "region"  in  which 
they  stand.  The  antiquaries  suppose  that  the  Basdica  was 
erected  by  Maxentius,  the  unsuccessful  rival  of  Constantine, 
out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Peace  ;  the  substitution 
of  the  name  of  the  latter  emperor  for  that  of  the  former, 
dates,  probably,  from  the  transformation  of  the  basilica 
into  a  Christian  church  (a  common  change),  and  is  not  at 
all  surprising,  since  we  know  that  several  edifices  raised  at 
the  expense  of  Maxentius  were  dedicated  to  the  honour  of 
Constantine.  Mr.  Woods,  a  high  authority  in  such  matters, 
tells  us  that  he  recognised  the  marks  of  a  change  of  desti- 
nation in  this  edifice,  which  led  him  to  infer  that  it  must 
have  existed  in  its  original  form  prior  to  the  age  of  Con- 
stantine. He  supposes  the  original  plan  to  have  been  that 
of  a  room  about  248  feet  by  195,  vaulted  with  three  groined 
arches,  having  on  each  side  three  large  recesses  rising 
about  as  high  as  the  springing  of  the  principal  arches,  and 
occupying  nearly  their  whole  width.  These  groined  vaults 
had  the  appearance  of  resting  on  the  detached  entablatures 
which  surmounted  eight  Corinthian  columns ;  and  it  is 
thought  that  the  object  of  throwing  the  weight  upon  such 
slender  and  seemingly  inefficient  pi'ops,  was  to  give  the 
whole  building  an  exaggerated  appearance  of  lightness. 
The  great  hall  in  the  Baths  of  Diocletian  was  built  upon 
the  same  model. 

"  It  is  impossible,"  observes  Mr.  Woods,  "  to  deny  the 
impressive  effect  produced  by  these  ample  spaces  and  this 
bold  construction,  or  not  to  regret  that  it  should  have  occa- 
sioned the  entire  disregard  of  all  chaster  beauty,  both  in 
the  masses  and  in  the  details.  In  the  Temple  of  Peace 
the  great  vault  is  gone.  The  stucco  panelling  of  the  side 
vaults  is  in  a  fine,  free  style:  but  the  details  are  bad,  and 
the  execution  poor.  The  backs  of  the  two  side  recesses, 
each  with  two  ranges  of  comparatively  small  arches,  never 
could  have  had  a  pleasing  appearance  by  any  mode  of 
finishing  ;  and  the  circular  recess  is  still  worse  in  design  ; 
but  the  latter  was  a  posterior  addition  made  to  convert  the 
edifice  into  a  Christian  church.  One  end  of  the  nave 
seems  to  have  been  finished  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
ends  of  the  two  side  recesses :  the  other  has  a  large  niche. 
We  may,  perhaps,  trace  in  this  arrangement,  the  first  idea 
of  the  distribution  of  the  Roman  churches.  The  original 
entrance  was  at  the  end.  The  middle  tribune  on  one  side 
was  opened  at  some  period  later  than  the  conversion  of 
Constantine,  and  a  flight  of  steps  was  made  up  to  it,  while 
a  semicircular  extremity  was  added  to  the  opposite  tribune: 
so  that  what  had  been  the  nave  or  leading  division  of  the 
hall,  because  the  transept,  although  larger  than  the  part 
which  thus  had  the  effect  of  a  nave,  as  is  the  case  at  present 
in  the  church  of  the  Baths  of  Diocletian." 

The  engraving  in  p.  120  shows  one  of  the  side  recesses 
as  it  appears  from  the  back ;  the  two  other  recesses  extend 
to  the  left  beyond  the  limit  of  our  view.  The  modern 
church  of  Santa  Francesco  Roinana  stands  contiguous  to 
the  ruin.  Some  small  apartments  have  been  discovered 
beneath  the  present  surface  of  the  soil,  in  the  course  of  the 


excavations  carried  on  in  the  present  century ;  they  are 
supposed  to  have  been  the  receptacles  of  the  Jewish  spoils 
already  mentioned  as  having  been  deposited  in  the  temple 
by  Vespasian.  We  may  add  that  these  spoils  seem  to 
have  escaped  destruction  when  the  Temple  was  burnt  in 
the  reign  of  Coramodus ;  for  we  read  of  the  "  Hebrew 
vessels  which  Titus  had  brought  from  Jerusalem,"  being 
among  the  treasures  which  Genseric,  the  Vandal  king, 
carried  off  from  Rome  to  Africa,  and  then  again  of  their 
being  recovered  by  Belisarius  after  his  subjugation  of  the 
Vandals  in  the  year  520.  "  Procopius  confirms  this 
account,"  says  Dr.  Burton,  "  and  adds  that  a  Jew  who  saw 
them  told  an  acquaintance  of  the  emperor  that  it  would 
not  be  advisable  to  carry  them  to  the  palace  at  Constanti- 
nople, as  they  could  not  remain  anywhere  else  but  where 
Solomon  had  placed  them.  This  he  said  was  the  reason 
why  Genseric  had  taken  the  palace  at  Rome,  and  (he 
Roman  army  had  in  turn  taken  that  of  the  Vandals. 
When  this  was  reported  to  the  Emperor,  he  was  alarmed, 
and  sent  the  whole  of  them  immediately  to  the  Christian 
churches  at  Jerusalem."  Their  subsequent  history  is  lost 
in  uncertainty.  "  The  Ark  of  the  Covenant  is  said  to  be 
preserved  in  St.  John  Lateran,  but  it  does  not  appear  from 
Josephus  that  it  was  ever  carried  to  Rome." 

TUE  CIRCUS  MAXIMUS  AND  OTHERS. 
Circus,  was  the  name  which  the  Romans  gave  to  a  large 
enclosed  space,  adapted  for  the  amusement  of  chariot-races, 
to  which  they  were  passionately  attached.  The  figure  was, 
however,  very  different  from  a  circle,  which  the  word  circus 
might  lead  us  to^supposo  that  it  resembled ;  it  was  a  nairow 
oblong,  with  one  end  rounded,  and  the  other  slightly 
curved,  or  nearly  straight.  Rome  possessed  several  of 
these  circi ;  the  largest  was,  as  its  name  would  imply,  tlie 
Circus  Maximus,  or  Great  Circus,  which  occupied  the 
valley  between  the  Palatine  and  Aventine  hills.  This,  too, 
was  the  earliest  constructed ;  its  origin  is  commonly  re- 
ferred to  Tarquinius  Prisons,  the  fifth  king  of  Rome; 
doubts  have  been  entertained,  whether  there  was  any  other 
authority  than  that  of  tradition,  for  saying  that  he  built  a 
circus  at  all.  The  Circus  Maximus,  of  Julius  Cassar's  days, 
was  enlarged  by  him  ;  it  was  subsequently  embellished  by 
Augustus  and  Tiberius, — by  the  latter,  after  a  portion  of  it 
had  been  burnt  down.  The  great^fire  which  happened  in 
the  reign  of  Nero,  began  in  the  Circus  Maximus,  and 
raged  along  the  whole  length  of  it.  It  was  subsequently 
repaired  by  Domitian  and  by  Trajan,  the  latter  of  whom 
enlarged  it.  In  the  reign  of  x\ntoninus  Pius  it  had  fallen 
partly  into  ruin,  and  was  again  repaired.  Elagabalus 
decorated  it  with  ornaments  of  gold,  and  with  some  beau- 
tiful columns  ;  and  under  Constantine  it  was  considerably 
improved  and  beautified.  As  the  form  of  the  Circus  Max- 
imus is  marked  out  by  the  nature  of  the  ground  which  it 
occupied,  it  can  be  still  observed ;  but  of  the  structure 
itself  which  surrounded  the  enclosure,  all  that  can  he  now 
traced  is  a  portion  of  the  bottom  of  the  wall,  at  the  southern 
or  curved  end. 

Fortunately  there  stilj  exists,  about  two  miles  from  the 
walls  of  Rome,  an  ancient  circus  in  a  high  state  of  pre- 
servation; and  from  this  we  are  enabled  to  acquire  a  very 
good  notion  of  the  form  and  arrangement  of  such  struc- 
tures. We  have  already  described  the  general  figure  of  a 
circus.  The  chief  entrance  was  an  opening  at  the  straight 
end ;  and  on  each  side  of  it  were  six  carceres,  or  starting- 
places.  At  the  rounded  end,  or  that  opposite  to  the  carceres, 
was  the  Porta  Triumphalis,  or  Triumphal  Gate,  by  which 
the  victor  left  the  circus ;  the  rest  of  the  enclosed  space 
were  the  seats  for  the  spectators,  raised  in  rows  one  above 
the  other.  Down  the  middle  of  the  area,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  rather  nearer  to  one  side  than  the  other,  ran  a 
raised  division, — a  sort  of  thick  dwarf  wall,  called  the 
Spina;  equal  in  length  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  area 
itself:  at  each  end  of  this  spina  was  a  small  meta,  or  goal, 
formed  of  three  cones.  The  meta  which  approached  tlie 
triumphal  gate,  was  much  nearer  to  it,  than  the  other  vieti. 
was  to  the  carceres.  The  course  which  the  chariots  ran, 
was  by  the  side  of  the  spina  and  round  the  metoe.  All 
these  different  parts  of  the  circus  were  variously  orna- 
mented ;  tlie  spina  especially,  was  highly  decorated,  having 
sometimes,  in  the  middle,  one  of  those  lofty  Egy(,tian 
obelisks,  of  which  there  are  more  to  be  seen  at  this  day  in 
Rome,  than  are  assembled  anywhere  else. 

The  games  celebrated  in  the  Circus  Maximus  were  the 
Jjudi  Circenses,  or  Circensian  games.  They  were  exhibited 
on  various  occasions,  both  by  public   magistrates  and  by 
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private  citizens  ;  sometimes  they  were  a  festival  of  rejoicing 
on  account  of  successes  obtained  in  war,  at  others,  they 
assumed  the  nature  of  a  religious  ceremony,  resorted  to 
for  appeasing  the  wrath  of  the  gods.  Before  the  games 
commenced,  there  was  a  grand  procession  from  the  Capitol 
to  the  Circus ;  the  images  of  the  gods  were  conveyed  on 
carriages,  and  in  frames,  or  on  the  shoulders  of  men, 
accompanied  by  a  great  train  of  attendants.  After  the 
performance  of  sacred  rites,  the  games  began.  The  raising 
of  a  rope  or  chain  which  stretched  across  the  carceres,  a.t 
which  the  horses  stood,  was  a  signal  for  the  people  to  retire 
to  their  seats  from  the  open  area,  in  which  they  used  to 
amuse  themselves  with  conjurers,  jugglers,  fortune-tellers, 
and  other  professors  of  similar  arts.  The  order  in  which 
the  chariots  were  to  stand  was  determined  by  lot ;  and  the 
person  who  presided  at  the  games,  gave  the  signal  from  his 
seat  over  the  entrance,  by  dropping  a  napkin  or  cloth. 
The  chain  was  then  dropped,  the  horses  sprang  forward, 
and  after  running  seven  times  round  the  course,  whoever 
came  in  first  at  the  meta  near  the  carceres,  or  rather  at  a 
white  line  traced  with  chalk  upon  the  ground,  across  the 
circus  near  that  meta,  was  the  victor.  That  the  people 
might  know  at  any  time  during  the  race  how  often  the 
chariots  had  gone  round,  an  egg  was  placed  upon  one  of  the 
cones  of  the  meta,  as  each  successive  circuit  was  accom- 
plished. The  name  of  the  victor  was  proclaimed  by  a 
herald ;  he  was  crowned  with  a  palm-wreath,  and  received 
a  considerable  sum  of  money.  Of  these  races  there  were 
usually  twenty-five  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  domestic  history  of  the  Romans 
more  remarkable,  than  the  extraordinary  factions  which 
sprung  up  from  the  colours  of  the  drivers  at  tliese  races, 
and  agitated  not  only  the  Circus  itself,  but  the  whole  city. 
"  The  race,  in  its  first  institution,  was  a  simple  contest  of 
two  chariots,  whose  drivers  were  distinguished  by  white 
and  red  liveries ;  two  additional  colours,  a  bright  green, 
and  a  coerulean  blue,  were  afterwards  introduced :  and  as 
the  races  were  repeated  twenty-five  times,  one  hundred 
chariots  contributed  in  the  same  day  to  the  pomp  of  the 
Circus.  The  four  factions  soon  acquired  a  legal  establish- 
ment, and  a  mysterious  origin,  and  their  fanciful  colours 
were  derived  from  the  various  appearances  of  nature,  in  the 
four  seasons  of  the  year;  the  red  dog-star  of  Summer,  the 
snows  of  Winter,  the  deep  shades  of  Autumn,  and  the 
cheerful  verdure  of  the  Spring.  Another  interpretation 
preferred  the  elements  to  the  seasons  ;  and  the  struggle  of 
the  green  and  blue  was  supposed  to  represent  the  conflict 
of  the  earth  and  sea.  Their  respective  victories  announced, 
either  a  plentiful  harvest,  or  a  prosperous  navigation,  and 
the  hostility  of  the  husbandmen  and  mariners  was  some- 
what less  absurd  than  the  blind  ardour  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, who  devoted  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  the  colour  which 
they  had  espoused.  Such  folly  was  disdained  and  indulged 
by  the  wisest  princes ;  but  the  names  of  Caligula,  Nero, 
Vitellius,  Verus,  Commodus,  Caracalla,  and  Elagabalus, 
were  enrolled  in  the  blue  or  green  factions  of  the  Circus  : 
they  frequented  their  stables,  applauded  their  favourites, 
chastised  their  antagonists,  and  deserved  the  esteem  of  the 
populace,  by  the  natural  or  affected  imitation  of  their  man- 
ners. The  bloody  and  tumultuous  contest  continued  to 
disturb  the  public  festivity  till  the  last  age  of  the  spectacles 
of  Rome;  and  Theodoric,  from  a  motive  of  justice  or  affec- 
tion, interposed  his  authority,  to  protect  the  greens  against 
the  violence  of  a  consul  and  a  patrician,  who  were  pas- 
sionately addicted  to  the  blue  fa?tion  of  the  Circus." 

The  chariot  and  horse-races  formed  the  principal  attrac- 
tion of  the  games  of  the  Circus ;  but  there  were  other 
spectacula  or  shows  exhibited,  such  as  contests  in  the  five 
exercises,  of  running,  leaping,  boxing,  wrestling,  and 
throwing  the  discus  or  quoit.  There  was  also  a  Ludus 
Troj'ce — a  mock-fight  performed  by  young  noblemen  on 
horseback;  it  was  revived  by  Julius  CiBsar,  and  frequently 
celebrated  under  the  emperors.  Naumachiw,  or  sea-fights, 
were  also  represented  in  the  Circus  in  the  earlier  times ; 
but  Augustus  dug  a  lake  for  the  purpose,  near  the  Tiber, 
and  Domitian  built  a  Naumachia,  or  sea-fight  theatre. 

Next  to  the  chariot-races,  however,  the  most  attractive 
part  of  the  Circensian  games  was  the  venatio,  or  exhibition 
of  wild  beasts,  who  either  fought  with  one  another,  or  with 
men  who  were  forced  to  the  encounter  by  way  of  punish- 
ment, as  the  primitive  Christians  often  were,  or  induced  to 
enter  upon  it  by  love  of  gain.  When  amphitheatres  were 
introduced,  the  Circus  was  not  so  much  used  for  this  spec- 
tacle as  before  ;  but  still  we  read  of  these  combats  in  the 
Circua  till  a  late  period,    "  Tho  number  of  beasts  killed 


upon  these  occasions,"  says  Dr.  Burton,  "  is  truly  wonder- 
ful; and  if  the  accounts  were  not  well  attested,  we  mi-iht 
be  incredulous  as  to  the  possibility  of  so  many  being  sup- 
plied." In  the  days  of  imperial  splendour,  nearly  every  rare 
animal  that  Western  Asia  or  Northern  Africa  could  pro- 
duce, was  commonly  exhibited  to  the  Roman  people.  In 
the  year  252  B.C.,  one  hundred  and  forty-two  elephants, 
brought  from  Sicily,  were  exhibited  in  the  Circus  ;  whether 
they  were  put  to  death  or  not,  is  unknown.  Csesar,  in  his 
third  dictatorship,  showed  a  vast  number  of  wild  beasts, 
among  which  were  four  hundred  lions,  and  a  camelopard. 
The  Emperor  Gordian  devised  a  novel  kind  of  spectacle ; 
he  converted  the  Circus  into  a  temporary  wood,  and  turned 
into  it  two  hundred  stags,  thirty  wild  horses,  one  hundred 
wild  sheep,  ten  elks,  one  hundred  Cyprian  bulls,  three 
hundred  ostriches,  thirty  wild  asses,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
wild  boars,  two  hundred  ibices,  and  two  hundred  deer.  He 
then  allowed  the  people  to  enter  the  wood,  and  take  what 
they  pleased.  Forty  years  afterwards,  the  Emperor  Probus 
imitated  his  example ;  "  Large  trees  were  pulled  up  by  the 
roots,"  says  an  ancient  writer,  "and  fastened  to  beams 
which  were  laid  down  crossing  each  other.  Soil  was  then 
thrown  upon  them,  and  the  whole  circus  planted  like  a 
wood."  One  thousand  ostriches,  one  thousand  stags,  one 
thousand  ibices,  wild  sheep,  and  other  grazing  animals,  as 
many  as  could  be  fed  or  found,  were  turned  in ;  and  the 
people  admitted  as  before.  Of  the  trouble  which  was 
taken,  even  in  the  republican  times,  to  procure  rare  ani- 
mals for  exhibition  in  Rome,  we  have  a  curious  illustration 
in  the  letters  of  Cicero.  The  orator  went  out  in  the  year 
52  B.C.,  as  governor  of  a  province  of  Asia  Minor ;  and  while 
there,  he  was  thus  addressed  by  his  friend  Cselius : — 

"  I  have  spoken  to  you,  in  almost  all  my  letters,  about 
the  panthers.  It  will  be  disgraceful  to  you,  that  Patiscus 
has  sent  ten  panthers  to  Curio,  while  you  have  scarcely  sent 
a  greater  number  to  me.  Curio  has  made  me  a  present  of 
these,  and  ten  others  from  Africa.  If  you  will  only  keep 
it  in  mind,  and  employ  the  people  of  Cybira,  and  also  send 
letters  into  Pamphylia,  (for  I  understand  that  the  greatest 
number  are  taken  there,)  you  will  gain  your  object."  To 
this  the  proconsul  replies,  "  I  have  given  particular  orders 
aboi  '  the  panthers  to  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  hunting 
them  ;  but  they  are  surprisingly  scarce;  and  it  is  said,  that 
those  which  are  there,  make  a  great  complaint  that  there 
are  no  snares  laid  against  any  one  in  my  province  but 
themselves.  It  is  accordingly  supposed,  that  they  are 
determined  to  quit  my  province,  and  go  into  Caria.  How- 
ever, I  shall  use  all  diligence,  particularly  with  Patiscus." 

The  passionate  attachment  of  the  Romans  to  the  games 
of  the  Circus,  was  carried  to  a  most  extravagant  pitch. 
Long  after  the  inhuman  combats  of  gladiators  in  the  Am 
phitheatre  had  been  suppressed,  "  the  Roman  people  still 
considered  the  Circus  as  their  home,  their  temple,  and  the 
seat  of  the  republic.  The  impatient  crowd  rushed  at  the 
dawn  of  day  to  secure  their  places,  and  there  were  many 
who  passed  a  sleepless  and  anxious  night  in  the  adjacent 
porticoes.  From  the  morning  to  the  evening,  careless  of  the 
sun  or  of  the  rain,  the  spectators,  who  sometimes  amounted 
to  the  number  of  four  hundred  thousand,  remained  in  eager 
attention  ;  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  horses  and  charioteers, 
their  minds  agitated  with  hope  and  fear  for  the  success  of 
the  colours  which  they  espoused;  and  the  happiness  of 
Rome  appeared  to  hang  on  the  event  of  a  race.  The  same 
immoderate  ardour  inspired  their  clamours,  and  their  ajv 
plause,  as  often  as  they  were  entertained  with  the  hunting 
of  wild  beasts,  and  the  various  modes  of  theatrical  repre- 
sentation." Suetonius,  in  his  life  of  Caligula,  speaks  of 
that  emperor  being  so  disturbed  by  the  noise  of  those  who 
occupied  the  "gratuitous  seats,"  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
that  he  ordered  them  all  to  be  driven  out  with  sticks ;  and 
among  those  expelled,  were  more  than  twenty  knights,  as 
many  matrons,  besides  an  innumerable  crowd. 

The  avidity  with  which  the  amusements  of  the  Circus 
were  sought,  increased  with  the  decline  of  the  empire  and 
the  corruption  of  morals.  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  who 
wrote  in  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  gives  us 
the  following  description : — "  The  people  spend  all  their 
earnings  in  drinking  and  gaming,  in  spectacles,  amuse- 
ments, and  shows.  The  Circus  Maximus  is  their  temple, 
their  dwelling-house,  their  public-meeting,  and  all  their 
hopes.  In  the  fora,  the  streets,  and  squares,  multitudes 
assemble  together  and  dispute,  some  defending  one  thing, 
and  some  another.  The  oldest  take  the  privilege  of  their 
age,  and  cry  out  in  the  temples  and  fora,  that  the  repubhc 
must  fall,  if,  in  the  approaching  games,  the  peisoa  whom 
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they  support  does  not  win  the  prize,  and  first  pass  the  goal. 
When  the  wished-for  day  of  the  equestrian  games  arrives, 
before  sun-rise  all  run  headlong  to  the  spot,  passing  in 
swiftness  the  chariots  that  are  to  run ;  upon  the  success  of 
which  their  wishes  are  so  divided,  that  many  pass  the  night 
without  sleep."  Lactantius  confirms  this  account,  and 
says,  that  the  people  often  quarrelled  and  fought  from  their 
great  eagerness. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  few  remains  which  exist 
of  the  Circus  Maximus.  In  ancient  times,  there  were 
many  others  within  the  walls  of  Rome.  Of  the  Circus 
Agonalis,  supposed  to  nave  been  built  by  the  emperor 
Alexander  Severus,  we  may  still  trace  the  exact  form,  as 
well  as  the  name,  in  the  modern  Piazza  Navona.  The 
piazza  now  forms  a  fine  open  space,  surrounded  by  build- 
ings, in  which  the  round  end  of  the  circus  is  fully  retained  ; 
its  length  is  about  750  feet.  The  great  church  of  St. 
Peter  is  built  upon  the  site  of  the  Circus  of  Nero.  But 
that  of  which  we  have  spoken  as  standing  without  the 
walls  of  Rome,  about  two  miles  from  the  Porta  S.  Sebas- 
tiano,  near  the  Appian  Way,  is  the  only  one  in  good  pre- 
servation. It  is  commonly  called  the  Circus  of  Caraculla, 
hut  the  authority  on  which  the  name  rests  is  fairly  stated 
by  Mr.  Mathews.  "There  is  a  coin  of  Caracalla's,  with  a 
circus  on  the  reverse  side; — here  is  a  circus  that  wants  an 
owner; — how  easy  the  inference  then,  that  it  must  have 
been  Caracalla's."  No  proof  has  yet  been  obtained,  from 
inscriptions  or  other  sources,  that  this  is  the  circus  built  by 
that  emperor,  and  commemorated  on  his  coins.  The  fortu- 
nate accident  of  being  situated  at  a  distance  from  the  city, 
has,  probably,  saved  it  from  ruin.     The  outer  wall  remains  I 


almost  entire  ;  as  does  the  spina  also.  "  The  pavilion  and 
tower,"  says  Simond,  "where  the  emperor  sat,  and  the  other 
tower  opposite,  probably  occupied  by  the  judges  of  tlie 
race,  are  still  visible,  as  well  as  the  spot  on  the  spina  where 
the    Egyptian   obelisk,  now  on   the   Piazza   Navoua,  once 

stood The  turf  of  the  fine  and  smooth  area  xvas 

browzed  short  by  goats,  long-haired  and  white,  and  innu- 
merable birds  fluttering  among  the  ivy,  which  mantled  over 
the  old  walls  in  hereditary  luxuriance,  sung  the  approach 
of  Spring." 

The  principal  dimensions  of  this  circus  are  as  follows: — 
the  length  1630  feet,  the  breadth  320  feet,  the  length  of 
the  spina  908  feet,  the  distance  from  the  carceres  to  the 
spina  505  feet.  The  width  of  the  space  between  the  spina 
and  the  inner  walls  of  the  circus, — or,  in  other  words,  the 
width  of  the  race-course, — varies,  both  because  the  two  long 
sides  of  the  circus  are  not  quite  parallel,  and  because  the 
spina  is  always  much  nearer  to  the  left  wall  than  to  ihe 
right  one.  Between  the  spina  and  the  right  wall  the  width 
gradually  diminishes  from  136  feet  at  the  first  goal,  to  123 
feet  at  the  second  goal ;  the  course  then  sweeps  round  the 
second  goal,  and  narrows  between  the  spina  and  the  left 
wall,  from  109  feet  at  the  second  goal,  to  98  feet  at  the 
jjlace  where  it  returns  to  the  first  goal.  The  seats,  rising 
in  rows  one  above  the  other,  were  supported  by  an  audi ; 
and  in  order  to  lighten  the  weight  of  the  materials  used  in 
its  construction,  large  a mphorw, or  rouniX  earthen  jars,  have 
been  employed  in  the  crown  of  thoiarch.  "  Each  pot  might 
be  considered  a  kind  of  arch  supporting  the  masonry  above ; 
and  they  themselves  being  hollow,  the  entire  mass  supported 
by  the  arch  below  was  less  than  if  the  whole  were  solid." 


paut  or  the  temple  of  peace,  oa  basilica  of  cokstahtijje. 
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SKETCHES  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

No.  XVI. 

SoMB  Account  of  Sydney  and  Port  Jackson, 

AND  THE  Country  towards  Botany  Bay. 

Sydney  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Port 
Jackson,  about  seven  miles  west  within  the  head- 
lands. It  may  be  said  to  be  built  upon  undulatory 
land,  the  lowest  part  being  about  the  centre  of  the 
town,  and  it  is  almost  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  water,  girded  with  sloping  rocky  edges.  It  is 
bonnded  on  the  west  by  Darling  Harbour,  on  the 
north  by  the  Government  Domain  and  the  Cove,  on  the 
east  by  Wolomoloo  Bay  and  the  Windmill  Ridge,  and 
on  the  south  by  the  Brickfield  Hills.  These  are,  how- 
ever, but  the  natural  boundaries, — they  may  not  be  the 
appointed  limits  of  the  town.  The  streets  are  tole- 
rably wide,  and  laid  out  to  run  north  and  south,  and 
east  and  west,  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles, 
and  the  longest  extend  southward  for  more  than  a 
mile  from  the  harbour.  Most  of  the  principal  streets 
appear  like  those  of  an  English  town,  but  the  side 
walks  are  not  paved.  The  houses  are  two  and  three 
stories  high,  some  are  built  entirely  of  brick,  others 
are  fronted  with  stone,  and  many  have  the  necessary 
luxury  of  spacious  verandahs.  The  houses  and  cot- 
tages in  the  minor  streets  have  mostly  small  gardens 
before  them,  and  are  built  on  the  ground-floor  only  j 
but  some  of  them  are  neat,  elegant,  and  roomy. 

The  hotels  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them  good. 
The  public  buildings  are  mostly  exceedingly  plain, 
and  by  no  means  striking  in  their  appearance  ;  nor 
do  the  churches  display  any  attempt  at  ornamental 
or  tasteful  architecture.  Elegant  and  massive  por- 
ticoes of  white  stone  upon  plain  brick  walls,  cannot 
be  correct.  It  is  unsightly,  and  the  effect  of  wrong 
taste  ;  such,  however,  are  the  decorations  of  the  prin- 
cipal church.  The  Military  Barracks  and  Square 
faces  George-street,  and  has  an  elevated  situation.  It 
is  a  long  row  of  yellow-looking  buildings,  two  stories 
in  height,  with  numerous  windows,  and  surrounded 
by  a  spacious  vei-andah.  The  centre  of  it  has  an 
angular  facing,  or  pediment,  on  the  top,  with  a 
verandah  projecting  above  as  well  as  below,  and  the 
mess-rooms  are  at  either  end  of  the  building.  Some 
of  the  officers'  quarters  occupy  the  north  and  south 
ends  of  the  square. 

The  police-office,  a  plain,  heavy,  brick  building, 
adjoins  the  market-place ;  the  theatre  is  also  situ- 
ated in  George-street,  the  front  of  which  is  the  royal 
hotel.  On  the  top  of  this  building  there  used  to  be 
an  immense  windmill,  which  was  taken  down  by  order 
of  the  government.  At  the  remote  end  of  George- 
street  is  the  turnpike  gate,  and  near  it,  a  little  off 
the  main  road,  a  building  called  Carter's  Barracks. 
Here  prisoners,  who  are  boys,  are  confined,  and 
made  to  work  according  to  their  capacities.  There 
is  also  a  treadmill  attached,  which  is  generally  kept 
going  by  the  bodily  exertions  of  offenders.  For- 
merly, all  requisitions  for  drays,  carts,  bullocks, 
harness,  &c.,  were  made  at  this  department,  from 
which  circumstance  it  derives  its  name.  It  is  a 
neat,  cleanly-looking  building,  and  kept  in  excellent 
order.  The  distilleries  and  warehouses,  both  in,  and 
about  the  neighbourhood  of  Sydney,  are  of  large 
dimensions,  and  are  mostly  built  of  brick. 

The  north-west  corner  of  Sydney  is  an  elevated 
rocky  point,  projecting  out  a  considerable  distance 
(several  hundred  yards,)  towards  the  Parramatta 
River,  and  forms  one  side  of  the  celebrated  Cove. 
Government  storehouses  and  dockyard,  mercantile 
warehouses  and  wharfs,  surround  the  edge  of  this 
promontory  on  every  side ;  and,  what  is  most  remark- 


able, ships  of  almost  any  size  and  tonnage  may  ride 
close  alongside  the  very  walls.  So  valuable  are  these 
deep  blue  waters.  A  site  for  a  new  dockyard  was  for 
some  time  in  contemplation,  and  I  believe  it  was  fixed 
upon,  on  one  of  the  islands  in  the  harbour  towards 
the  Parramatta  River;  it  was  begun  some  time  ago, 
and  may  now  be  completed.  Of  the  public  works 
and  buildings  upon  the  summit  of  this  elevated  point, 
the  most  conspicuous  are,  Dawes  Battery,  which 
faces  eastward  and  commands  the  Cove,  and  a  view 
of  the  whole  port ;  the  Signal  Staff,  &c.,  a  clever  con- 
trivance, embracing  a  complete  code  of  signals,  and 
the  Government  Magazine.  Houses  of  various  shapes 
and  sizes  built  mostly  of  stone,  show  their  white 
fronts  to  the  shipping,  and  a  quarry  on  this  point,  of 
the  most  valuable  material  for  building,  a  durable 
freestone  *,  has  for  many  years  supplied  the  town 
with  ample  means  for  elegant  buildings,  and  orna- 
mental decorations.  A  delightful  public  walk  extends 
along  the  Cove,  close  to  the  water,  immediately  in 
front  of  the  Government  House  and  grounds,  which  are 
here  walled  in.  It  passes  over  a  flight  of  steps  cut 
out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  enters  by  this  way  the 
Domain,  which  of  late  years  has  also  been  thrown 
open  to  the  public  for  carriages,  as  well  as  foot  pas- 
sengers. After  ascending  the  steps,  you  arrive  at  a 
building  called  Fort  Macquarie,  an  ornamental  work 
of  yellow  sandstone,  consisting  of  (I  believe)  an 
octagon  tower  and  raised  battery,  whose  foundation 
is  the  solid  flat  rock  jutting  out  into  the  harbour. 
This  tower  and  battery  are  accessible  only  over  a 
kind  of  bridge,  built  of  the  same  material.  It  is  al- 
together a  pretty  object  on  a  commanding  situation. 
After  entering  the  Domain,  the  walk  opens  into  the 
carriage  road,  which  is  shaded  on  either  side  with 
thick  and  luxuriant  indigenous  shrubs  for  some  way, 
until  it  passes  the  north  wall  of  the  Botanical  Garden, 
where  a  bay  and  harbour  opens  into  view,  offering  a 
prospect  of  bright  waters,  and  fanciful  masses  of  rock 
fringed  with  a  variety  of  beautiful  evergreens. 

The  road  then  continues  on  toward  Wolomoloo 
Bay,  and  turns  in  rather  a  sharp  angle  round  what  is 
called  the  "  Point,"  or  termination  of  the  Domain. 
Here,  there  is  a  seat  cut  out  of  a  rock,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion upim  it,  which  is  called  Mrs.  Macquarie's  chair. 
It  is  a  delightful  spot,  from  which  there  is  an  excel- 
lent view  of  the  harbour.  Garden  Island,  celebrated 
as  the  burial-place  of  one  or  two  persons  of  distinc- 
tion, lies  off  at  a  little  distance  from  this  point.  The 
formation  of  the  island  is  rather  long  and  narrow, 
but  not  high  :  it  is  covered  with  shrubs,  and  rendered 
a  pleasing  object  by  having  two  knolls  or  rounded 
hills  rising  upon  it. 

A  stranger  in  the  Domain  would  be  struck  with  the 
remarkable  noise  of  the  insects,  which  keep  up  an 
incessant  loud  and  shrill  buzzing,  that  can  be  heard 
a  great  way  off;  and  there  is  a  great  variety  of  them 
about  Sydney  of  the  most  beautiful  and  brilliant 
order.  There  are  two  or  three  other  entrances  from 
different  quarters  of  Sydney  into  the  Domain,  which, 
in  short,  may  be  termed  a  most  extensive  and  elegant 
shrubbery,  almost  encircled  by  water,  and  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  sea  air,  interwoven  with  various  roads 
and  walks,  and  accommodated  here  and  there  with 

•  "  Some  freestones  are  formed  of  particles  of  sand,  cemented 
together  by  different  substances,  the  cementing  matter  being  soitie- 
tlmes  siliceous,  at  otheis  cttlcureous,  and  at  others,  a^ain,  formed  of 
oxiiie  of  iron.  In  the  first  case,  the  freestone  would  not  suffer  from 
the  cliemical  action  of  atmospheric  influences  upon  it ;  %\hile  in  the 
second,  rain-water,  containing  carbonic  aci'l,  would  lend  to  dissolve 
the  calcareous  matter,  and  deprive  the  sand  of  its  cement.  And  in 
the  third,  the  action  of  atmospheric  influences  would  tend  to  render 
the  material  unsightly,  by  staining  it  with  iron  rust.*'— /J« /o  Herhf. 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  freestone  with  which  Port  Jackson 
abounds,  is  mostly  of  the  latter  kind,  especially  by  the  watei-side, 
but  the  calcareous  is  also  found  in  abundance. 
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seats  cut  out  of  the  rock, — seats  formed  of  wood,  and 
grass  plats  to  recline  upon,  with  scenery  around  of 
water,  wood,  and  rock, — not  mountainous  or  grand, 
but  singularly  pleasant  and  refreshing,  and,  perhaps, 
peculiar  only  to  that  part  of  the  world. 

Darling  Harbour  and  the  Domain  both  afford  most 
convenient  spots  for  the  healthy  and  necessary  re- 
creation of  bathing.  The  angular  corners  formed 
by  the  irregular  indentation  of  the  rocks,  are  gene- 
rally filled  with  beds  of  fine  white  sand*,  which 
gradually  shelves  off  into  deep  water.  It  is  generally 
in  such  spots  that  the  bathing-places  are  selected  ; 
for,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sydney  there  are  no  beaches  fit  for  bathing;  the 
termination  of  most  of  the  bays  being  very  shallow, 
and  the  water  covered  with  thick  sea-weeds.  Many 
families  have  private  and  commodious  bathing-houses 
erected,  and  there  are  many  retreats  for  bathers 
about  the  Domain,  secluded  and  sheltered  by 
the  natural  formation  of  the  rocks  in  a  very  sin- 
gular manner.  There  is  one  place  in  particular, 
which,  though  much  noted  and  frequented,  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  the  purposes  of  bathing:  it  is 
situated  on  the  west  side  of  Wolomoloo  Bay,  and 
may  be  between  30  and  40  feet  of  steep  declivity 
below  one  of  the  public  roads  of  the  Domain ;  cano- 
pies of  overhanging  rocks,  wifd  fig-trees,  and  other 
shrubs,  conceal  people  from  view,  and  afford  conve- 
nient shelter;  underneath  which  are  rude  seats  of 
rock,  which  also  afford  additional  accommodation. 
There  is  a  curve  in  the  declivity  down  which  stepping- 
places  have  been  formed ;  and  here  the  shrubs,  from 
the  wear  and  tear  of  persons  going  up  and  down, 
have  disappeared.  The  rocks  at  the  edge  of  the 
water  have  been  cleared  of  their  oyster- shells,  (the 
principal  source  of  annoyance  in  unfrequented  spots,) 
and  a  jetty  of  flat  rock  runs  out  into  the  deep  water 
for  the  swimmer  to  plunge  off,  while  the  sand  gently 
slopes  away  for  the  accommodation  of  the  timid. 

Where  there  is  so  much  bathing  it  may  naturally 
be  supposed  there  are  good  swimmers,  and  Sydney 
is  celebrated  for  them.  There  are  many  young  men 
who  think  no  more  of  swimming  out  a  mile  or  more 
and  back,  than  a  stranger  would  of  taking  a  walk 
that  distance.  From  habit,  the  exertion  is  not  fatigue 
to  them.  Men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  all  more 
or  less  indulge  in  this  healthy  enjoyment ;  and  so 
much,  indeed,  was  bathing  in  fashion  at  one  time, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  walk  out  any  time  of  the 
day,  by  the  water-side  about  Sydney,  without  being 
annoyed  by  bathers  in  all  directions  f.  This  was 
deemed  incorrect ;  and  a  government  order  was  issued 
that  no  person  should  be  allowed  to  bathe  openly, 
either  in  the  Domain,  or  within  the  precincts  of 
Sydney,  after  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  before 
six  in  the  evening,  without  incurring  a  heavy  penalty, 
which  order  was  duly  observed  by  the  inhabitants. 

Experience  has  already  proved,  that  the  vine  can 
be  cultivated  in  the  colony  with  success  ;  and  there 
appears  no  reason  why  New  South  Wales  should 
not,  in  after-times,  become  as  celebrated  for  its 
vintage,  as  it  is  in  the  present  day  for  its  superior 
wool.  In  the  Botanical  Garden  of  Sydney,  one  of 
the  walks  is  ornamented  with  trellis- work,  which 
supports  a  light  roof.  There  is  a  dome  at  either  end 
of  the  walk,  the  interior  of  which  is  furnished  with 
seats  for  the  accommodation  of  visiters.     The  whole 

•  From  a  late  discovery  made  by  a  gentleman,  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  Ihe  fine  Miid  in  the  bays  about  I'ort  Jackson,  and  else- 
where, possesses  mineral  properties  for  making  a  peculiar  and  valu- 
able kind  of  glass. 

t  ft  was  not  uncommon  to  see  several  girls,   from  eight  to  twelve 

rars  of  age,  bathin?  in   Dariini-  Harbour  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
myself  have  seen  them  fearlessly  plunging  offinto  very  deep  water, 
and  moet  of  ttiem  caa  dive  and  swim  remarkably  well. 


walk  is  shaded  with  the  broad  and  laxuriant  leaf  of 
the  vine,  which  produces  grapes  in  great  abundance 
and  perfeetitm.  In  many  parts  of  the  colony  the 
vine  is  being  propagated,  and  the  creditable  attempts 
of  several  gentlemen  have  met  with  the  greatest  en- 
couragement. At  Regent  Ville  (the  seat  of  Sir  John 
Lamison,)  there  are  several  acres  of  ground  planted 
with  a  variety  of  vines,  which  are  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  first-rate  gardener,  who  thoroughly  under- 
stands the  cultivation  of  it.  Wine  has  been  made 
from  this  vineyard  and  sent  to  England,  but  I  am 
not  aware  of  the  particular  sort  or  quality  of  it.  At 
Bathurst  it  has  also  been  cultivated  with  similar  suc- 
cess, and  the  dry  soil  on  many  parts  of  those  plains  is 
particularly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  vine.  The 
climate  is  favourable  for  fruits  of  every  description, 
which  may  be  brought  to  the  greatest  perfection  with 
common  care.  Peaches  grow  in  orchards  as  the 
apple  in  England,  and  many  make  a  kind  of  cider 
from  them  ;  but  these  trees  are  generally  much  neg- 
lected, and,  though  they  produce  fruit  in  abundance, 
it  is  of  an  inferior  kind,  being  small  and  tough ; 
those,  however,  that  are  nurtured  in  gardens,  pro- 
duce fruit  equal  in  quality  to  the  English  peach. 
There  is  a  great  variety  of  melons  in  the  colony, — a 
most  desirable  fruit  in  a  warm  climate  ;  they  thrive 
wonderfully,  and  seem  to  grow  without  any  care  or 
trouble.  Oranges  ai^d  lemons  are  also  plentiful,  but 
the  pine-apple  is  not  much  cultivated,  which  is 
rather  surprising  ;  very  few  attempts  have  been  made 
to  rear  this  noble  fruit,  and,  consequently,  it  is  very 
scarce  in  the  colony.  The  figs  and  mulberries  are 
very  fine,  and  a  fruit  called  the  log-not  is  commonly 
reared.  Every  other  English  fruit  is  more  or  less 
cultivated,  but  there  is  not  that  attention  paid  gene- 
rally to  gardening  which  might  be  expected  in  such  a 
luxurious  climate. 

The  Sydney  market-place  is  conveniently  situated 
in  the  centre  of  George-street,  and  very  commodious 
buildings  have  been  erected  for  so  necessary  a  requi- 
site to  the  town.  Square  stone  pillars,  of  good 
height,  support  the  roof,  and  form  spacious  and 
roomy  colonnades,  where  fruits  and  other  produce  of 
the  country  are  exposed  for  sale. 

Sydney  of  late  years  has  been  considerably  en- 
larged and  improved  by  the  grant  of  allotments,  on 
what  was  called  the  Windmill  Ridge,  east  of  Wolo- 
moloo Bay.  These  were  given,  I  believe,  condition- 
ally, to  the  principal  civil  and  military  officers,  who 
have  since  built  elegant  mansions  thereon,  which  are 
occupied  by  their  respective  owners. 

Although  the  land  about  Sydney  is  for  the  most 
part  sandy,  barren,  and  rocky,  yet,  as  I  have  stated 
before,  it  was  by  nature  covered  with  the  most  luxu- 
riant and  beautiful  shrubs.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  this 
land,  most  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  grants  cleared 
away,  rooted  out,  and  destroyed  the  whole  of  the 
indigenous  plants  upon  their  ground,  leaving  it  per- 
fectly naked  ;  while  one  or  two,  by  merely  removing 
those  shrubs  that  were  in  the  way,  and  the  most 
unsightly,  laid  out  their  ground  with  taste  and 
judgment.  It  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  clear 
away  for  a  garden-piece,  but  the  natural  vegetation 
must  have  assisted  in  laying  out  the  pleasure-ground, 
whatever  might  be  the  desire  of  the  owner.  This 
ridge  is  somewhat  elevated,  possesses  a  commanding 
view,  and  falls  away  rather  abruptly  on  either  side. 
A  good  road  passes  along  the  summit  of  it,  joining 
the  South  Head  road  close  to  the  site  of  the  New 
Gaol,  the  outer  walls  of  which  have  been  built  many 
years  on  a  grand  scale,  but  the  proposed  building 
within,  from  some  cause  or  other,  has  never  been 
carried  into  effect.     The  principal  roads  which  lead 
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from  Sydney  are,  the  main  road  into  the  interior, 
through  George-street ;  the  road  to  Botany  Bay,  and 
the  South  Head  road  *. 

The  principal  public  buildings  which  surround  this 
open  space   are  the   Prisoners'  Barracks,  St.  Philip's 
Church,    and  the   Supreme   Court-House ;  all  these 
are  built  of  brick,  and  the  two  last  are  ornamented 
with  porticoes  of  freestone.     The  Council  Chambers 
and  Military  Hospital  form  one  side  of  Macquarie- 
street,  which  leads  southward  directly  into  the  Park; 
they  are  built  entirely  of  plain  stone,  with  spacious 
verandahs  all  round,  both  above  and  below,  and  they 
are   well   situated.     A    Catholic   chapel,   also   on   a 
showy  plan,  has  been  built  on  this  ground  for  many 
years,  but  it  has  never  been  completed  for  the  want, 
I  believe,  of  pecuniary  means.     It  is  quite  detached 
from  any  other  building,  but  badly  situated,  being 
on  the  slope  of  the  range,  so  that  it  does  not  appear 
to  advantage  from  the  points  where  it  ought.     Hyde 
Park  may  be  termed  the  Campus  Martius  of  Sydney. 
The  military  are  reviewed  here  every  three  months, 
and   on  certain  days.     Cricket-playing,   and  games 
and  exercises  of  all  kinds,  daily  take  place  here,  and 
the  ground  frequently  presents  a  lively  and  animated 
scene.     The  road  to  South  Head  passes  in  a  straight 
line  through  the  centre   of  this  public   ground,  and 
then   turns   eastward,    up  a  rising  ground,   towards 
the   gaol-wall   before   mentioned ;  it    then   continues 
over  tolerably  level  ground  along   a  range,  which  in 
some  places  falls  abruptly,  and  with  broken  undula- 
tions, towards  the  harbour.     The  soil  on  either  side 
is  very  sandy  and  barren,  and  the  vegetation  poor. 
Trees    of  stunted   growth   cover   the   lateral   ranges, 
which  shoot  from  this  road  in  a  northerly  direction 
towards  the  harbour,  but  on  the  south  side  scarcely 
any  trees    are    seen, — nothing   but  low   bushes   and 
numerous  swamps.     A  range  of  hills  are  seen,  ex- 
tending southward  along   the  coast  towards  Botany 
Bay,  where  they  terminate  ;  they  are  covered  with 
loose  sand  and  sombre-looking  plants,  and  the  whole 
distance    of    interjacent    country,    for    about    seven 
miles,    exhibits   a  barren,    naked,   and    monotonous 
appearance.     In  one  of  the  swamps,  not  far  from  the 
road,  and  about  three   miles  from  Sydney,  there  is 
an  excellent  spring  of  water,  which  is  conducted  into 
the  town  by  means  of  an  underground  channel  and 
pipes.     This  was  an  undertaking  of  some  years,  and 
it  was    supposed   that   the   gentleman   who  had   the 
management  of  it  would  have  failed  in  his  attempt. 
The  difficulty  was  owing,   most  probably,  to  the  in- 
correctness in  taking  the  first  levels,  as  the  ground  is 
very  uneven   between   the   points.     At   length,  how- 
ever, the  long-expected  water  made  its  appearance  in 
Hyde  Park,  where  there  is  a   pump,   which  supplies 
the    water-carts    daily.      Notwithstanding,    however, 
the  sterile  appearance  of  the  adjacent  hills,    many 
points  on  this  road  present  a  variety  of  scene  and  ex- 
tensive landscape,  consequently  it  is  the  most  fashion- 
able and  frequented  drive  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sydney.     Southward,  Botany  Bay  spreads  itself  like 
a  wide   enclosed  lake,  and  the  high   range   of  the 
Illawarra  Mountain  and  Bulgo  Cliif  are  seen  frown- 
ing over  the  sea  coast ;  westward,  Sydney,  with  its 
spire  and  chequered  buildings  appears   in  view,  and 
the   far-distant   summit   of   the   Blue   Mountains!. 
To  the  north,  the  different  bays,  islands,  and  project- 
ing points  of  the  harbour,  with  vessels  sailing  about, 

•  The  two  last  pass  through  what  is  called  Hyde  Park,  an  exten- 
sive open  space  of  Bround,  which  is  rather  more  than  half"  a  mile 
from  north  to  south,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  ea-^t  to  west. 
At  present,  it  may  be  said  to  be  at  tiie  back  of  tlie  town,  but  it  is 
probable  that,  befnre  the  lapse  otrmany  years  it  may  be  in  the 
centre, 

t  See  Saturduy  Magatine,  Vol.  VIil.,  p.  177. 


offer  a  cheering  and  ever-changing  prospect;  and, 
eastward  is  the  open  sea,  reminding  one  of  home, 
and  the  grand  rocks  of  the  bold  headlands.  There 
are  already  several  good  houses,  and  building  is  in- 
creasing on  this  road.  A  new  race- course  has  been 
laid  out,  a  short  distance  southward  of  it ;  and  it  is 
very  probable  that,  in  a  few  years,  the  barren  aspect 
of  these  hills  will  be  changed,  and  the  works  of  man 
make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  nature. 

The  road,  before  it  reaches  the  South  Headland, 
descends  into  a  fiat,  swampy  on  both  sides,  and  then 
ascends  gradually  towards  the  summit.  This  head- 
land forms  the  other  gigantic  feature  to  the  entrance 
of  Port  Jackson ;  and  although  it  is  not  quite  so 
high,  nor  so  situated  as  to  appear  so  strikingly  bold 
as  the  rock  of  the  North  Headland,  it  must  also  be 
considered  a  majestic  barrier. 

It  may  be  said  to  partake  of  the  same  'singularity 
as  the  other  headlands  mentioned  in  a  former  paper, 
as  it  is  separated  from  the  range  leading  from  Sydney, 
by  a  low,  sandy  flat,  connecting  a  deep  bay  of  the 
harbour  with  a  romantic  bay  of  the  sea,  called  Bundi. 
The  view  of  Port  Jackson  from  this  headland  is  very 
fine.  There  is  something  altogether  about  the  forma- 
tion of  it,  which  bids  defiance;  and  it  is  evident  from 
its  natural  features,  that  a  system  of  fortification 
could  be  effected  in  it,  which  no  other  harbour  in  the 
whole  world  can  equal.  It  may  be  rendered  perfectly 
impregnable,  and  there  is  not  a  rock  in  it  but  which 
may  hereafter  be  turned  to  account.  To  point  out  its 
advantages,  however,  in  the  position  of  its  headland, 
in  the  bracing  of  its  numerous  projecting  points,  and 
its  rocky  islands, — to  show  their  capabilities  of  im- 
provement, and  their  power  of  being  strengthened  by 
forts  and  batteries,  as  well  as  the  security  of  an- 
chorage in  its  different  bays  and  coves,  would  require 
the  aid  of  both  naval  and  military  science ;  but,  as 
far  as  regards  a  mercantile  point  of  view,  its  advan- 
tages are  sufficiently  known  and  valued. 

Upon  a  commanding  point  of  the  headland  is  the 
Lighthouse,  erected  during  the  governorship  of  General 
Macquarie.  It  is  a  neat  and  substantial  stone  building, 
the  lamp  of  which  may  be  about  forty  feet  from  the 
ground.  There  is  also  a  signal-staff  on  this  point, 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  precipice, 
which  communicates  with  the  telegraph  at  Sydney. 
Information  of  ships  seen  to  the  northward  or  south- 
ward is  instantly  given,  and  the  town's-folk  are 
apprised  of  a  vessel's  approach,  and  know  what  ship, 
where  from,  and  the  nature  of  her  cargo,  long  before 
she  makes  her  appearance.  The  signal-staff  at  Syd- 
ney has  a  yard-arm,  whose  position  is  due  north  and 
south,  similar  to  the  staff  on  the  headland.  If, 
therefore,  a  ship  is  seen  to  the  southward,  a  round, 
black  ball,  large  enough  to  be  seen  at  a  great  distance, 
is  hoisted  to  the  south  end  of  the  yard;  if  to  the 
northward,  to  the  north  end, — and  so  on.  But  the 
code  of  signals  is  very  great,  and  very  ingenious,  and 
require  a  book  of  reference  to  understand  and  become 
acquainted  with  them.  This  telegraphic  communica- 
tion is  carried  on  to  Parramatta,  where  there  is  a 
similar  signal  station  in  the  domain  of  the  governor's 
residence. 

The  summit  of  South  Head  is  entirely  destitute  of 
timber,  and  covered  with  a  rough  kind  of  herbage. 
Many  persons  cannot  endure  to  look  down  a  perpen- 
dicular precipice,  nay,  some  feel  a  sensation  of  giddi- 
ness before  they  reach  the  brink ;  and  it  requires  a 
firm  nerve  to  stand  by  the  edge  of  this  tremendous 
rock,  and  coolly  look  below  to  watch  the  foaming 
surge :  it  is  truly  awful  and  terrific. 

W.  R.  G. 
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RUSSIA.     No.  IV. 
The  Russian  Vapour-Baths. 


The  experiments  of  physiologists  have  clearly  de- 
monstrated the  fact,  that  in  the  space  of  twenty-four 
hours  a  weight  of  from  two  to  five  pounds  is  evolved 
from  the  body  of  a  healthy  person,  passing  off  by 
imperceptible  perspiration  in  the  form  of  aqueous 
vapour,  combined  with  animal  matter,  and  various 
saline  particles.  Of  these,  some  are  necessarily  de- 
posited on  the  surface  of  the  skin,  and  if  not  removed 
by  ablution,  infallibly  obstruct  the  delicate  pores  of 
the  epidermis,  laying  the  foundation  of  cutaneous 
disorders  in  all  their  disgusting  forms,  and  not  un- 
frequently  predisposing  the  body  to  maladies  of  more 
dangerous  character.  The  paramount  importance, 
therefore,  of  cleanliness,  for  the  preservation  of  health, 
admit  not  of  a  doubt.  That  this  is  sufficiently  per- 
formed by  the  daily  ablution  simply  of  the  extremities, 
it  would  be  ridiculous  to  imagine,  and  yet,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  that  a  vast  proportion  of  the  otherwise  cleanly 
population  of  Great  Britain  carry  their  purifications 
little  further. 

In  England,  the  bath  is  considered  as  a  luxury, 
within  the  compass  only  of  the  rich ;  on  the  Continent, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  resorted  to  by  all  classes, 
not  merely  as  a  source  of  enjoyment,  but  also  as  a 
preservative  of  health,  and  as  a  means  of  cure. 
Nowhere  is  its  use  more  general  than  in  Russia ;  in 
almost  every  town,  and  in  very  many  of  the  villages 
throughout  that  extended  empire,  vapour-baths  are  to 
be  found.  In  Moscow  alone  there  are  upwards  of 
thirty-three  public  baths,  the  greater  part  of  which 
are  mainly  supported  by  the  operative  classes.  Inde- 
pendently of  these,  there  are  more  than  six  hundred 
others,  attached  to  private  houses  and  to  establish- 
ments of  the  crown. 

For  the  convenience  of  an  ample  supply  of  water, 
the  public  baths  are  generally  located  on  the  banks 
of  the  river.  The  prices  vary  from  twopence  to  eight 
shillings.  We  shall  limit  ourselves,  in  the  present 
instance,  to  a  description  of  those  appropriated  to 
the  poorer  and  middling  classes.  The  bath-room  is 
nearly  the  same  in  all ;  the  difference  consists  chiefly 
in  the  more  luxurious  appendages  of  the  dressing- 
room.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  there 
are  separate  departments  for  the  two  sexes. 

The  first  room,  destined  for  undressing,  is  generally 
a  large  unfurnished  apartment,  round  which  runs  a 
broad  settle  or  bench,  the  walls  unplastered  and  of 
rough  wood.  The  temperature  here  is  about  fifty-six 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  Opening  out  of  this  is  the 
vapour-room ;  the  sensation  on  entering  a  place  of 
this  kind  for  the  first  time,  approaches,  for  a  moment, 
that  of  suffocation,  so  heavily  is  the  atmosphere 
loaded  with  dense  clouds  of  heated  vapour. 

This  chamber  is  heated  by  means  of  a  large  stove, 
in  the  centre  of  which,  immediately  over  the  furnace, 
und  exposed  to  the  full  action  of  the  fire,  is  a  recess 
filled  with  broken  flints,  which  retain  the  heat  as  long 
as  the  stove  itself.  On  these  water  is  thrown  to 
generate  the  vapour,  which,  exhaling  instantaneously, 
rises  to  the  upper  part  of  the  room,  where  it  floats 
in  its  greatest  density.  The  temperature  here  varies 
very  considerably ;  near  the  floor  there  are,  perhaps, 
not  more  than  sixty-eight  or  seventy  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit,  whilst  close  to  the  ceiling  there  are  rarely 
less  than  one  hundred  and  forty  degrees,  whilst  the 
bath  is  in  use. 

The  bathers,  on  entering,  immediately  wet  the 
head,  and  then  pour  over  the  body  several  vessels  of 
tepid  water,  which,  relaxing  the  skin,  disposes  it  to 
the  copious  perspiration  that  sooa  bursts  forth :  to 


stimulate  this  beneficial  effect,  after  rubbing  them- 
selves thoroughly  with  a  lather  of  soap,  applied  with 
a  handful  of  bark  matting,  they  ascend  a  platform 
extending  along  one  side  of  the  room,  and  reaching, 
by  receding  steps  of  two  feet  in  width,  to  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  ceiling,  where,  lying  down  in  the 
midst  of  the  steam,  they  rub  themselves  vigorously 
with  a  sort  of  broom  made  of  dry  birch  branches, 
and  macerated  in  boiling  water;  this,  in  passing  over 
the  body,  gives  a  smarting  sensation  of  burning, 
which,  on  the  first  trial,  is  hardly  endurable;  it  is, 
however,  merely  momentary.  The  temperature  of 
the  highest  ledge  is  then  raised  to  nearly  one  hundred 
and  sixty  degrees,  by  throwing  more  water  upon  the 
stones.  In  breathing  these  heated  vapours,  the  lungs 
expand,  and  although  the  respiration  continues  calm 
and  equal,  the  heart  beats  with  accelerated  energy, 
and  the  pulse  increases  in  frequency,  fulness,  and 
strength ;  the  blood,  instead  of  concentrating  in  the 
interior  vessels,  appears  to  tend  rapidly  towards  the 
numerous  arteries  of  the  surface.  The  pulse,  on  the 
first  attempt,  will  generally  mount  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  or  one  hundred  and  sixty  pulsations  in  the 
minute. 

After  remaining  in  this  station  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  the  bathers  descend  one  or  two  steps,  when 
they  subject  themselves  to  an  operation  almost  like 
that  of  tempering  steel ;  for,  whilst  the  body  is  thus 
glowing  with  heat,  they  throw  over  themselves  a 
bucket  of  cold  water,  repeating  the  effusion  till  they 
feel  refreshed.  The  first  shock  produces  a  passing 
sensation  of  pain,  occasioned  by  the  sudden  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscles  of  the  throat,  a  deep  inhalation 
follows,  and,  as  the  operation  is  continued,  the  pulse, 
which  was  before  one  hundred  and  sixty,  in  a  few 
ninutes  gradually  calms  down  to  eighty. 

Hazardous  as  this  procedure  may  appear,  it  is 
perfectly  free  from  danger,  and  is,  indeed,  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  restore  calm  to  the  vascular 
system,  and  vigour  to  the  body,  which,  macerated 
for  half  an  hour  in  hot  aqueous  vapours,  with  a 
copious  stream  of  perspiration  continually  flowing, 
is  naturally,  for  the  moment,  considerably  enfeebled. 

The  ancients  began  their  bath  with  tepid  water, 
and  then  resorted  to  the  vapour  or  hot  bath,  always 
concluding  by  cold  immersion,  or  effusion;  hence,  in 
the  subdivisions  of  the  Thermae,  the  succession  of 
the  frigidarium,  the  tepidarium,  and  the  caldarium, 
intended  gradually  to  prepare  the  body  for  the  intense 
heat  of  the  hypocauston,  or  vapour-room ;  and,  in  re- 
turning, to  moderate  the  transition  from  the  hot  vapour 
to  the  cold  external  air. 

The  Russian  vapour-bath,  properly  administered, 
never  being  followed  by  prolonged  perspiration,  there 
is  little  danger  in  using  it  at  any  season,  the  powerful 
stimulus  given  to  the  action  of  the  skin,  enabling  it 
rather  to  resist  the  cold ;  the  well-known  fact,  that 
the  Russian  peasantry  frequently  rush  out  of  the 
heated  bath  and  roll  in  the  snow,  with  impunity,  is  a 
proof  of  this. 

The  effect  of  a  bath  of  this  description  must  not 
be  estimated  from  those  produced  by  the  vapour- 
baths  commonly  made  use  of  in  England;  in  the 
latter,  the  respiration  being  excluded  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  vapours,  the  surface  of  the  skin  alone  is 
acted  upon,  and  that  even  in  a  very  limited  degree; 
whilst  in  the  former,  the  centre  of  the  circulation  is 
directly  and  powerfully  within  its  influence.  Oa 
quitting  the  bath,  the  slight  and  almost  luxurious 
feeling  of  lassitude  which  is  experienced,  rapidly 
gives  place  to  a  sensation  of  energy  and  elasticity, 
mental  as  well  as  physical,  which  is  perfectly  delight- 
ful j  the  head  feels  clear,  the  spirits  lively,  a  plea- 
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surable  glow  of  vigorous  existence  succeeds ;  all  the 
little  ailments  that  may  have  been  flitting  about  the 
body  have  vanished  as  by  magic,  and  tor  a  day  or 
two  afterwards  the  animal  functions  act  with  greater 
vigour  and  regularity. 


THE    MUSK-RAT. 


Where  the  wild  stream,  half-choked  with  sedgy  weeds. 

Winds  its  dark  couree  t'lroiigh  Transatlantic  meads, 

And,  sweeping  onwards,  joins  the  river's  flow, 

That  tumbles  down  in  sivift  cascades  below, 

Bound  for  St.  Lawrence  and  his  islets, — there 

Inhabit  many  a  busy  Wusk-rat  pair, 

That  rove  the  A'erdaut  shores  and  pluck  the  weed, 

And,  in  fond  concert,  on  the  foliage  feed ; 

Or  gather  fruits,  or  dive  where,  in  its  shell. 

The  pearly  muscle  and  green  mya  dwell, 

Sometimes  their  food;  but  stay,  delighted,  where 

Spreads  on  the  bank  the  strawberry's  wild  parterre; 

And  on  the  bank  the  mother  finds  some  cave 

To  nurse  her  young  beside  the  silent  wave ; 

And  all  are  foragers  ;  soon  as  her  brood. 

In  ripened  strength,  may  learn  to  seek  tlieir  food, 

Then  oft,  at  midnight,  by  the  moon's  pale  beam. 

Their  moving  shadows  dance  beside  the  stream, 

And  vanish  quick;  whilst,  sweet  as  vernal  hay, 

Their  fragrance  breathes  where'er  the  ramblera  stray. 

But,  when  the  fading  leaves  of  Autumn  fall, 

Their  guardian  gnomes  the  scattered  wanderers  call, 

And  teach  their  bands  in  fed'ral  strength  to  form. 

Ere  Winter  conies,  a  shelter  from  the  storm. 

The  solid  structure,  framed  with  twisted  reeds, 

Plastered  with  mud,  and  interlaced  with  weeds. 

Four  cubits  measures  in  its  space  around, 

Raised,  like  a  little  turret,  from  the  ground; 

Within,  thick  buttress-steps  around  sujiply 

Strength  to  their  walls,  and  keep  their  lodgings  dry; 

At  top,  a  rounded  cupola  or  dome, 

Twelve  inches  thick,  roofs  in  this  Winter-home. 

Here,  with  their  young,  whole  families  repose, 

Whilst,  gathered  o'er  them,  rest  the  Winter  snows. 

Yet  do  they  not,  like  marmots,  hoai'd,  nor  sleep. 

But  wander  still,  and  forage  in  the  deep; 

Like  mining  moles,  through  hollow  pathways,  stray, 

To  spreading  roots,  and  catch  retiring  prey; 

And  still  beneath  the  frozen  stream  they  feed 

Upon  the  water-lily,  and  the  reed. 

And  thus  they  live,  secluded  from  the  light, 

In  total  darkness,  in  perpetual  night. 

At  length  the  sun  resumes,  as  Winter  yields, 

A  strengtiiening  empire  o'er  the  withered  fields. 

The  ice  dissolves,  the  snows  all  melt  away, 

And  leave  exposed  the  JIusk-rat's  house  of  clay 

Then  comes  t  e  hunter,  and  his  efforts  tear 

The  dome-roof  off,  and  pour  tiie  day's  full  glare 

Upon  their  darkness,  and  bewilder  all, 

And  in  their  home  tlie  easy  victims  fall ; 

For  e'en  their  gnomes,  the  sudden  burst  of  day 

Frights  from  their  post,  and  drives  confused  away: 

But  soon  tliey  rally,  and  a  part  redeem. 

And,  through  their  galleries,  lead  them  to  the  stream  j 

And  these,  again,  are  wanderers,  as  before. 

Within  the  river,  and  upon  the  shore. Auojf. 


Christian  Duties. — It  is  owing  to  the  forbidden  and 
unlovely  constraint  with  which  men  of  low  conceptions  act 
when  they  think  they  conform  themselves  to  religion,  as 
well  as  the  more  odious  conduct  of  hypocrites,  that  the  word 
Christian  does  not  carry  with  it  at  first  view  all  that  is 
great,  worthy,  friendly,  generous,  and  heroic.  The  man 
who  suspends  his  hope  of  the  reward  of  worthy  actions 
till  after  death,  who  can  bestow  unseen,  who  can  overlook 
hatred,  do  good  to  his  slanderer,  who  can  never  be  angry 
at  his  friend,  never  revengeful  to  his  enemy,  is  certainly 
formed  for  the  benefit  of  society.  Yet  these  are  so  far  from 
heroic  virtues,  that  they  are  but  the  ordinary  duties  of  a 
Christian. Spectator. 


POSITION  OF  MAN 

IN  THE    ECONOMY    OF    NATURE 

All  the  treasures  of  nature  so  artfully  contrived,  so 
wonderfully  propagated,  so  providentially  supported 
throughout  the  three  kingdoms,  seem  intended  by  the 
Creator  for  the  sake  of  man.  Everything  may  be 
made  subservient  to  his  use,  if  not  immediately,  yet 
mediately  ;  not  so  to  that  of  other  animals.  By  the 
help  of  reason,  man  tames  the  fiercest  animals,  pur- 
sues and  catches  the  swiftest,  nay,  he  is  able  to  reach 
even  those  who  lie  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

By  the  help  of  reason  he  increases  the  number  of 
vegetables  immensely,  and  does  that  by  art,  which 
nature,  left  to  herself,  could  scarcely  effect.  By  inge- 
nuity, he  obtains  from  vegetables  whatever  is  conve- 
nient or  necessary  for  food,  drink,  clothing,  medicine, 
navigation,  and  a  thousand  other  purposes. 

He  has  found  the  means  of  going  down  into  the 
abyss  of  the  earth,  and  almost  searching  its  very 
bowels.  With  what  artifice  has  he  learned  to  get 
fragments  from  the  most  rocky  mountains,  to  make 
the  hardest  stones  fluid  like  water ;  to  separate  the 
useful  metal  from  the  useless  dross,  and  to  turn  the 
finest  sand  into  some  use  !  In  fact,  when  we  follow 
the  series  of  created  things,  and  consider  how  pro- 
videntially one  is  made  for  the  sake  of  another,  the 
matter  comes  to  this,  that  all  things  are  made  for  the 
sake  of  man  ;  and  for  this  end  more  especially,  that 
he,  by  admiring  the  works  of  the  Creator,  should 
extol  his  glory,  and  at  once  enjoy  all  those  things  of 
which  he  stands  in  need  in  order  to  pass  his  life  con- 
veniently and  pleasantly. 

The  subject  of  the  economy  of  nature  is  of  such 
importance  and  dignity,  that  if  it  were  to  be  properly 
treated  in  all  its  parts,  man  would  find  wherewithal  to 
employ  almost  all  the  powers  of  his  mind.  Nay, 
time  itself  would  fail  before  even  the  most  acute 
human  sagacity  would  be  able  to  discover  the  amazing 
economy,  laws,  and  exquisite  structure  of  the  least 
insect,  since,  as  Pliny  observes,  nature  nowhere  ap- 
pears more  herself,  than  in  her  most  minute  works. 
Every  species  of  created  beings  deserves  to  engross 
one  examiner. 

We,  therefore,  of  the  human  race,  who  were  createu 
to  praise  and  adore  our  Creator,  unless  we  choose  to 
be  mere  idle  spectators,  should,  and  in  duty  ought  to 
be,  affected  with  nothing  so  much  as  the  pious  con- 
sideration of  this  glorious  world.  Most  certainly,  if 
we  were  to  improve  and  polish  our  minds  by  the 
knowledge  of  these  things,  we  should,  besides  the 
great  use  which  would  accrue  to  our  economy,  dis- 
cover the  more  excellent  economy  of  nature,  and  more 

strongly  admire    it  when    discovered. Benjamin 

Stillingfleet. 


Worldly  Good. — Of  all  that  have  tried  the  selfish  ex- 
periment, let  one  come  forth  and  say  he  has  succeeded. 
He  that  has  made  gold  his  idol — has  it  satisfied  him.' 
He  that  has  toiled  in  the  fields  of  ambition — has  ho  been 
repaid  ?  He  that  has  ransacked  every  theatre  of  sensual 
enjoyment — is  he  content?  Can  any  answer  in  the  aflirma- 
tive  ?  Not  one.  And  when  his  conscience  shall  ask  him, 
and  ask  it  will,  "  Where  are  the  hungry,  whom  you  gave 
meat?  The  thirsty,  whom  you  gave  drink?  The  stranger, 
whom  you  sheltered  ?  The  naked,  whom  you  clothed  ? 
The  prisoned,  whom  you  visited  ?  The  sick,  whom  you 
ministered  unto?"  how  will  he  feel,  when  he  must 
answer,  "  I  have  done  none  of  these  things, — I  thought 
only  for  myself !" Tatler. 


While  we  are  reasoning  concerning  life,  life  is  gone;  and 
death,  though  perhaps  they  receive  him  indifferently,  yet 
treats  aUke  the  oeasant  and  the  philosopher. — Humk, 


There  is  not  a  greater  sign  of  a  little  mind  than  the  affec- 
tation of  despising  little  duties. Mrs.  Bray. 

He  who  useless  is  in  life  surveyed, 
Burdens  that  world  im  duty  bids  him  aid. 
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AGENCY  OF  THE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM. 
In  considering  the  peculiarities  of  organized  products, 
it  must  be  taken  into  account,  that  even  in  the  living 
body,  products  which  have  once  been  organized,  appear 
to  be  requisite  for  the  formation  of  new  products  of 
organization.  Thus,  vegetable  life  is  in  great  measure 
supported  by  the  decay  of  former  vegetables ;  grami- 
nivorous animals  require  vegetables,  and  carnivorous 
animals  Jlesh,  for  their  subsistence.  In  reference, 
therefore,  to  ourselves,  we  also  require  the  products 
of  vegetable  and  animal  organization  for  our  support; 
and  the  morganic  elements,  or  their  binary  com- 
pounds, are  utterly  inefficient  as  nutriment. 

If  we  now  look  more  closely  into  the  details  upon 
which  these  statements  are  founded,  we  shall  find 
that  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  the  laboratory,  as  it 
were,  in  which  the  elements  of  inorganic  nature 
are  so  combined  as  to  be  fit  for  animal  food ; 
for  a  vegetable  can  live  upon  carbon,  oxygen,  and 
hydrogen,  or  at  least  upon  carbonic  acid  and  water, 
although  some  portion  of  organic  matter  is  required 
for  the  growth  of  a  seed,  and  although,  during  the 
process  of  germination,  it  feeds  as  it  were  upon  itself; 
yet,  as  soon  as  the  fibrils  of  its  rootlet  are  perfected, 
and  its  leaves  spread  out  to  the  sun  and  air,  it 
absorbs  water  and  carbon,  and  elaborates  them  into 
gum,  sugar,  starch,  and  other  products;  such,  for 
instance,  as  we  find  in  the  grasses  that  cover  the 
earth.  With  these  the  bounty  of  Nature  has  clothed 
the  surface,  and  has  so  constituted  them  as  to  be  fit 
for  the  food  of  graminivorous  animals ;  in  their 
organs  they  are  so  modified,  as  to  become  parts  of 
themselves ;  and  thus,  the  vegetable  elements  are 
transferred  to  the  animal  kingdom,  through  the 
medium  of  the  graminivorous  tribes  ;  and  through 
them,  to  man  himself. 

Looking,  then,  at  the  subject  in  this  light, — that 
is,  considering  the  transfer  of  matter  from  one  king- 
dom of  nature  into  another;  tracing  the  atoms  from 
the  inorganic  creation,  from  the  earth,  the  air,  and 
the  ocean,  through  the  vegetable  world  into  the 
animal  frame,  and  thence,  back  again,  from  the  death 
and  decay  of  animals,  through  the  organs  of  plants, 
and  from  them  to  inanimate  nature,  what  a  wonderful 
picture  is  presented  of  mutability  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  indestructibility  and  duration  on  the  other  : 
the  organic  forms  are  continually  in  a  state  of  pro- 
duction and  decay ;  the  ultimate  elements,  permanent 
and  immutable !  For  chemistry  teaches  us,  that 
what  is  vulgarly  called  decay  or  corruption,  is  merely 
the  disposition  or  arrangement  of  the  same  materials, 
the  same  ingredient  elements,  into  other  forms  ;  not 
a  single  atom  is  ever  lost  or  destroyed,  nor  is  any 
element  transmuted  or  annihilated.  Examine,  for 
instance,  one  of  the  most  perfect  cases  of  apparent 
destruction  or  annihilation — that  presented  by  Jire ; 
a  taper  burns  away,  and  gradually  seems  to  vanish, 
and  we  naturally  enough  suppose  that  it  is  annihilated 
and  lost.  But  when  the  question  is  more  exactly 
investigated,  what  do  we  find  actually  to  have  hap- 
pened? We  trace,  in  the  invisible  stream  of  air  which 
ascends  from  the  glowing  flame,  all  the  materials  or 
ultimate  elements  of  the  wax  passing  off  into,  and  dis- 
solved by,  the  air,  and  wafted  away  into  the  remote 
regions  of  the  atmosphere  ;  the  matter,  however,  is 
not  destroyed,  but  so  far  from  it,  has  only  become 
what  it  was  before  it  existed  in  wax,  an  active  agent, 
that  is,  in  the  business  of  the  world ;  a  main  support 
of  vegetable  life;  and  still  susceptible  of  running 
again  and  again  the  same  round,  as  circumstances 
may  determine ;  again  absorbed  by  plants,  and  again 
becoming  a  part  of  the  frame  of  a  living  being. 
[^Magatine  of  Popular  Science,^ 


GOOD  INTENTION  IN  READING. 
It  is  of  great  importance  to  possess  the  mind,  as 
Addison  beautifully  expresses  it,  (Spectator,  No.  213,^ 
"  with  an  habitual  good  intention."  I  would  apply 
this  to  reading.  Such  an  intention  will  lead  us  to 
take  up  every  book,  on  whatever  subject  it  may  be, 
with  a  view  of  extracting  something  worth  preserving, 
either  with  reference  to  present  pursuits, — excellent 
or  beautiful  in  itself, — or  which  may,  eventually,  be 
useful  individually,  or  to  others.  Where  books  are 
not  property,  and  where  leisure  admits,  notes  will 
perhaps  be  made,  or  extracts,  either  collective  or 
separate,  according  to  various  subjects.  It  is  incre- 
dible how  much  may  be  gained  by  such  a  method ; 
how  much  satisfaction  it  affords  in  its  progress,  and 
how  useful,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  such  notes 
and  extracts  have  been  found,  either  from  the  infor- 
mation thus  conveyed,  or  the  hints  afforded  towards 
the  extension  of  studies  and  pursuits,  which,  at  the 
time  when  they  were  made,  were  not  within  the  reach 
of  the  young  reader. 

It  has  been  said,  that  no  book  is  worth  reading 
once,  which  is  not  worth  reading  twice.  It  may  be 
said  with,  perhaps,  greater  truth,  that  few  can  be 
found,  such  as  a  well-principled  person  would  read, 
from  which  something  may  not  be  gained.  Let 
young  people,  then,  acquire  the  habit  of  never  taking 
up  a  book  without  a  sincere  desire  to  learn  something 
from  it;  let  them  lay  up  what  appears  useful,  and 
trust  to  time  and  opportunity  to  apply  their  stores; 
let  them  treasure  all  that  can  compensate  to  them 
for  their  want  of  experience ;  let  them  read  books 
rather  above  than  below  their  age ;  so  will  they  be 
excited  to  diligence  in  order  to  comprehend  and  apply 
them  fully,  and  be  preserved  from  the  danger  of  a 
fondness  for  idle  books. 


MORNING    IN    A    PERSIAN    VILLAGE. 

Sun-rise  and  sun-set  are  the  hours  to  see  a  Persian  village 
undsr  its  most  characteristic  aspect.  By  the  break  of  day 
all  hands  are  active,  the  shrill  voices  of  the  women  are 
minf^led  with  the  latest  notes  of  the  "chanticleers"  that  sit 
roosted  above  them,  and  the  deep  barking  of  the  watch- 
dogs ;  and  one  may  see  thera  sallying  forth  from  their 
nightly  lairs,  and  taking  to  the  house-tops,  with  fjarments 
huddled  on  in  haste.  Next  come  the  men,  caleeoon  in 
hand,  clustering  here  and  there  around  a  blaze  of  weeds — 
the  youni;  indolently  shouldering  their  great  spades,  and 
lounging  off  to  their  tasks.  Before  the  first  rays  of  the 
sun  are  seen  darting  up  the  sky,  a  huge  bellowing  and 
bleating  makes  itself  heard,  and  from  a  score  or  two  of 
black  yawning  portals  out  rush  hundreds  of  sheep  and 
cattle,  horses,  asses,  and  camels,  bayed  by  several  dozen  of 
large  fierce  dogs,  and  belaboured  by  a  score  of  stout  young 
fellows  with  sticks  and  clubs,  dashing,  jostling,  curvetting, 
and  thundering  through  the  narrow  lanes,  almost  over- 
turning the  little  dwellings  in  their  course,  while  the  shouts 
of  their  drivers  add  to  the  direful  din.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  rush  has  passed  the  gates,  and  all  the  environs  of  the 
village  are  seen  covered  with  its  live  stock  of  all  descrip- 
tions, streaming  in  every  direction  to  their  tasks  and 
grazing-grounds.  The  elders  take  their  post  by  the  gate, 
gazing  on  the  departing  youngsters,  and  waiting  for  the 
early  beams  of  the  sun  to  warm  their  stifTened  limbs;  but 
still  the  continued  yells  of  the  old  ladies  and  the  screams 
and  uproar  of  the  children,  mingled  with  the  vigorous  re- 
monstrances of  their  mothers,  sufficiently  testify  that  all 
within  the  walls  has  not  yet  subsided  into  the  quiet  routine 
of  the  day,  and  it  is  not  for  some  time  that  the  cessation 
of  the  clamour  gives  token  that  the  village  is  reduced  to 

its  ordinary  stale  of  tranquillity. British  and  Foreign 

Review. 


As  the  sword  of  the  best-tempered  metal  is  most  flexible, 
so  the  truly  generous  are  most  pliant  and  courteous  in  theil 
behaviour  to  their  inferiors. Fui-lbr. 
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POPULAR  ERRORS  AND  SUPERSTITIONS. 

No.  V. 

Talismans,  &c. 

The  superstitious  belief  ia  the  virtues  of  Talismans, 
Amulets,  &c.,  which  once  prevailed  to  so  great  an 
extent,  and  which  was  maintained  as  much  by  inter- 
ested knaves,  as  by  the  ignorance  of  their  dupes,  has 
greatly  declined,  though  it  is  not  extinct.  The  mental 
enlightenment  which  invariably  follows  the  spread  of 
our  pure  Protestant  faith,  has,  however,  almost  wholly 
dispersed  the  mists  of  ignorance,  in  which  such  super- 
stitions continued  to  linger,  and  among  us,  the  very 
existence  of  such  errors  has  already  become  matter 
of  curiosity. 

The  word  Talisman,  is  of  Arabic  origin,  and  means, 
literally,  figure.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  image,  or  figure,  of 
some  object  deemed  sacred,  or  otherwise  appropriate, 
carved  on  wood,  stone,  leather,  metal,  or  other  sub- 
stance, and  was  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of 
protecting  the  owner  or  wearer,  from  danger,  disease, 
or  evil  influence.  The  Egyptians  used  images  of  their 
gods,  and  sacred  animals,  as  the  ibis,  the  scarabceus*, 
&c. ;  the  Greeks,  little  tablets  inscribed  with  Ephe- 
sian  words  ;  the  Romans  had  various  idols  and  eccen- 
tric figures,  which  they  usually  wore  suspended  round 
the  neck  by  chains  ,•  and  the  Turks  and  Arabians, 
to  the  present  day,  make  use  of  sentences  from  the 
Koran.  From  the  time  of  the  middle  ages  down- 
wards, the  Roman  Catholics  have  had  their  relics, 
consecrated  candles,  &c. 

The  virtues  attributed  to  the  scarabseus,  (says  Moufet,) 
are  so  numerous,  that  they  would  scarcely  be  believed,  if 
we  could  not  put  faith  in  what  Pliny  says,  inasmuch  as 
a  scarabajus  carved  on  an  emerald  is  a  certain  remedy 
against  all  poisons,  nor  is  it  loss  efficacious  than  the  herb 
moly,  which  Mercury  once  gave  to  Ulysses.  Nor  is  it 
only  available  against  these,  but  it  is  of  infinite  service 
when  worn  in  a  ring,  when  any  one  wishes  to  obtain  audi- 
ence of  a  king,  or  to  ask  a  favour  of  a  great  man. 

In  some  of  the  Mohammedan  and  pagan  natjons,  the 
people  still  consider  the  art  of  writing  as  nearly  allied 
to  magic,  and  with  them  a  scrap  of  paper  with  a  few 
words  written  upon  it,  is  an  excellent  charm  or 
amulet.  Our  intrepid,  but  unfortunate  fellow-coun- 
tryman, Mungo  Park,  availed  himself  of  this  belief, 
when  in  a  situation  of  great  distress  from  fatigue  and 
hunger,  during  his  travels  in  Africa.  A  Negro,  at 
whose  house  he  lodged,  applied  to  him  for  a  charm 
of  this  sort.  The  man  had  been  a  slave  to  a  Moor, 
and  had  embraced  Mohammedanism,  but  afterwards 
returned  to  his  own  country,  where  he  acted  as  a 
merchant;  but,  says  Park, — 

His  knowledge  of  the  world  bad  not  lessened  that  su- 
perstitious confidence  in  saphies,  or  charms,  which  he  had 
imbibed  in  his  eailier  years ;  for  when  he  heard  I  was  a 
Christian,  he  immediately  thought  of  procuring  a  saphie, 
and  for  this  purpose  brought  out  his  walba,  or  writing- 
board,  assuring  me  he  would  dress  me  a  supper  of  rice  if 
I  would  write  him  a  saphie  to  protect  him  from  wicked  men. 
The  proposal  was  of  too  great  consequence  to  me  to  be  re- 
fused ;  1  therefore  wrote  the  board  full  from  top  to  bottom 
on  both  sides,  and  my  landlord,  to  be  certain  of  having  the 
whole  force  of  the  charm,  washed  the  writing  from  the  board 
into  a  calabash  with  a  little  water,  and  having  said  a  few 
prayers  over  it,  drunk  this  powerful  draught ;  after  which, 
lest  a  single  word  should  escape,  he  licked  the  board  until 
it  was  quite  dry. 

A  saphie  writer  was  a  man  of  too  great  consequence  to 
be  long  concealed  :  the  important  information  was  carried 
to  the  dooty,  who  sent  his  son  with  half  a  sheet  of  writing- 
paper,  desiring  me  to  write  him  a  naphula  saphie,  (a  charm 
to  procure  wealth.)  He  brought  me  as  a  present  some 
meat  and  milk;  and  when  1  had  finished  the  saphie,  and 
read  it  to  liim  with  an  audible  voice,  bo  seemed  higbly 
satisfied  with  bis  bargam,  and  promised  to  bnng  me  in  the 
morning  some  milk  for  luy  breakfast. 

•  See  Saturday  Magaitne,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  58 


Figs.  1  and  2,  are  Roman  Talismans,  of  bronze  • 
such  as  were  also  used  as  offerings  to  the  heathen 
deities,    and   were 

hung    upon    their  IW  •■'«•  1 

statues  and  altars 
in  token  of  some 
extraordinary  cure 
performed  on  the 
portion  of  the  body  i 
represented.  A' 

practice  closely  al- 
lied to  this  exists  at 
the  present  day,  in 
many  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  cha-  ■»/'trJ 
pels  of  the  Conti-  ^  ^ 
nent,  where  statues  and  pictures  of  the  saints  are  fre- 
quently hung  round  with  paintings,  representing  in  a 
Fig.  2. 


:  Fig.  3. 


disgusting  manner,  diseases  which  are  pretended  to 
have  been  miraculously  cured. 

In  the  middle  ages,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  behef  of  nume- 
rous charms  and  talismans 
to  protect  from  disease  and 
accident,  many  of  which  were 
perfectly  impious,  some  sin- 
gular figures  were  con- 
structed for  the  strangest 
purposes ;  one,  for  instance, 
the  Hand  of  Glory,  (fig.  3,) 
as  it  was  called,  was  supposed 
to  be  a  sure  protection  to 
robbers  when  committing 
their  crimes  ;  it  is  thus  de- 
scribed : — 

The  Hand  of  Glory  possesses 
much  more  dangerous  proper- 
ties, if  it  be  true  that  robbers 
avail  themselves  of  its  power  to 
cause  sleep  to  overcome  all  the 
inmates  of  a  house,  that  they 
may  be  enabled  to  plunder  with 
impunity.  This  is  effected  by 
holding  the  charm  over  each 
person.  This  talisman  is  the 
hand  of  a  robber  executed  for  his  crime ;  the  blood  is  to  be 
first  extracted,  and  then  it  is  to  be  prepared  with  saltpetre 
and  pepper,  and  dried  in  the  sun ;  when  perfectly  dry,  it  is 
used  as  a  candlestick,  in  which  a  candle  is  placed,  formed 
of  the  fat  of  the  culprit,  white  wax,  and  sesame  seed. 

The  belief  in  most  of  these  strange  and  ridiculous 
errors  existed  much  longer  than  it  otherwise  would 
have  done,  from  the  artificial  importance  with  which 
they  were  clothed,  in  consequence  of  the  solemn 
endeavours  of  some  learned  writers  to  reason  upon 
their  properties,  instead  of  treating  the  subject  with 
the  contempt  it  deserved. 
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EAST  INDIA  STATIONS.    No.  IX 

Delhi.     Part  I. 

There  is  no  place  in  British  India  which  the  intel- 
lectual traveller  approaches  with  feelings  more  strongly 
excited,  than  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Moghul  erai)ire. 
The  proud  towers  of  Delhi,  with  its  venerable  relics 
of  Hindoo  architecture,  its  splendid  monuments  of 
Moslem  power,  and  its  striking  indications  of  Chris- 
tian supremacy,  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  mind  with 
sensations  of  mingled  awe,  wonder,  and  delight. 

This  justly-celebrated  city,  which  is  at  once  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  and  the 
seat  of  government  to  the  little  which  now  remains 
of  the  Moghul  dominion  in  India,  is  situated  on  the 
western  baulc  of  the  river  Jumna,  350  miles  from 
Allahabad.  The  ofKcial  title  of  the  city,  and  indeed 
that  by  which  it  is  known  amongst  the  natives,  is 
Shahjehan-poor,  or  "  City  of  the  King  of  the  World ;" 
but  the  name  of  Delhi  is  always  used  in  conversation, 
and  in  every  writing  but  those  which  are  immediately 
offered  to  the  emperor's  eye.  On  a  portion  of  the 
ground  which  lies  westward  of  the  modern  city,  and 
which  is  now  covered  with  ruins,  once  stood  the 
extensive  Hindoo  capital  of  Indraput.  The  spot 
afterwards  became  the  site  of  old  Delhi,  as  founded 
by  the  Patan  kings.  The  present  city,  which  owes 
its  origin  to  the  emperor  Shah  Jehan,  occupies  a  more 
advantageous  situation.  "When  first  founded,  many 
of  the  inhabitants  were  removed  thither  from  the 
old  city,  and  these  were  followed  by  others,  attracted 
by  the  desire  of  being  near  the  palace  and  the  principal 
markets;  and  as,  during  the  Maharatta  government, 
there  was  no  safety  without  the  walls,  old  Delhi  was 
soon  entirely  abandoned. 

The  modern  capital  of  the  Moslem  kings  stands  in 
the  centre  of  a  sandy  plain,  surrounded  on  every  side 
•with  the  ruins  of  old  Delhi,  which  form  a  very  curious 
contrast  with  the  new  suburb,  the  villas  belonging  to 
the  Europeans  attached   to  the   residency,  and  with 
the  cantonments  lately  erected  for  three  regiments  of 
sepoys.     "  The   inhabited   part    of  it,"    says    Bishop 
Hcber,   "  for  the  ruins  extend  over  a  surface  as  large 
as   London,  Westminster,  and  Southwark,  is  about 
seven  miles   in   circuit."      It   is   seated   on   a  rocky 
range  of  hills,  is  enclosed   by  a  splendid  rampart  of 
red  granite,  and  entered  by  gateways  the  most  mag- 
nificent which  the  world  can  boast.     The  walls  were 
formerly  so  lofty  as  to  conceal  all  save  the  highest 
towers;    but  these  dead  blanks,  with   their   flanking 
turrets,  like  the  eyries  of  the  eagle,   high  in  air,  have 
been  exchanged   for  low   ramparts  strengthened  by 
massive  bastions.     The  view  of  the  outside  is  splen- 
did; domes  and  mosques,  cupolas  and  minarets,  and 
above  all,   the  imperial  palace,   a  very  high  and  ex- 
tensive  cluster   of    Gothic    towers    and    battlements, 
frowning  like  a   mountain   of  red   granite,    and   the 
Jumna   Musjeed,  the  largest  and  handsomest  place 
of  Mussulman  worship  in  India,  appear  in  the  midst 
of  groves  of  clustering  trees  so  thickly  planted,  that 
the  buildings  in  general  being  also  chiefly  composed 
of  red  granite,   inlaid  in  their  more  ornamental  parts 
with  white  marble,   have   been  compared,  in  oriental 
imagery,  to  rocks  of  pearls  and  rubies,  rising  from 
an  emerald  sea.     In  approaching  the  city  from  the 
east  branch  of  the  Jumna,   the   prospect  realizes  all 
that  the  imagination  has  pictured  of  Eastern  magnifi- 
cence :   mosques   and  minarets  glittering  in  the  sun, 
some  garlanded  with  wild  creepers,   others  arrayed  in 
all  the   pomp  of  gold,   the   exterior   of   the   cupolas 
being  covered  with  brilliant  metal ;    and  from  Mount 
Mejnoon,   over  which  a  fine  road  now   passes,    the 
shining  waters  of  the  Jumna  gleaming  in  the  distance, 


insulating  Selimgurh,  and  disappearing  behind  the 
halls  of  the  peacock  throne,  the  palace  of  the  em- 
perors, add  another  beautiful  feature  to  the  scene. 

The  Chandery  Choke,  or  principal  street,  is  wide 
and  handsome; — one  of  the  broadest  avenues  to  be 
found  in  an  Indian  city.  The  houses  are  of  various 
styles  of  architecture,  partaking  occasionally  of  the 
prevailing  fashions  of  the  West ;  Grecian  piazzas, 
porticoes  and  pediments,  are  not  unfrequently  found 
fronting  the  dwellings  of  the  Moslem  or  Hindoo. 

The  shops  are  crowded  with  all  kinds  of  European 
products  and  manufactures,  and  many  of  them 
display  sign-boards,  on  which  the  names  and  occu- 
pations of  the  inhabitants  are  emblazoned  in  Roman 
characters, — a  novel  circumstance  in  a  native  city. 
The  houses  are,  for  the  most  part,  white-washed ; 
and  the  gaiety  of  their  appearance  is  heightened  by 
the  carpets  and  shawls,  strips  of  cloth  of  every  hue, 
scarfs  and  coloured  veils,  which  are  hung  out  over 
the  verandah,  or  on  the  tops  of  the  houses  to  air. 

The  crowd   of  an  Indisn  city,   always  picturesque, 
is  here  particularly  rich  in  showy  figures  of  men  and 
animals :   elephants,  camels,  and  horses,  gaily  capari- 
soned, parade  through  the  streets,  jingling  their  silver 
ornaments,  and  the  many-coloured   tufts  and  fringes 
with  which  they  are  adorned;   the  suwarree  of  a  great 
personage,   sweeping   along    the    highways,    forms  a 
striking   spectacle,  when   it   can   be   viewed  securely 
from   some   safe   corner,  or  from  the  back  of  a  tall 
elephant.      The    general   appearance    is   magnificent, 
though  to  enter  into  details  might  destroy  the  illusion; 
for,  mingled  with   mounted  retainers,  richly  clothed, 
and  armed  with  glittering  helmets,  polished   spears, 
and  shields  knobbed   with    silver,    crowds    of   wild- 
looking,  half-clad  wretches  on  foot  are  to  be  seen, 
increasing   the    tumult   and    the    dust,    and    adding, 
indeed,  to  the  number  of  the  retinue,  but  nothing  to 
the   splendour  of  the   cavalcade.     No   great  man, — 
Delhi  is  full  of  personages  of  pretension, — ever  passes 
along  in  state,  without  having  his  titles  shouted   out 
by  the  stentorian  lungs  of  some  of  his  followers.     The 
cries  of  the  venders  of  different  articles   of  food,  the 
discordant  songs  of  itinerant  musicians,  screamed  out 
to  the  accompaniment  of  the  torn- lorn,  with  an  occa- 
sional bass  volunteered  by  a  chetah,  grumbling  out  in 
a  sharp  roar  his  annoyance  at  being  hawked  about  the 
streets  for  sale,  with  the  shrill  distressful  cry  of  the 
camel,  the  trumpetings  of  the  elephants,  the  neighing 
of   horses,  and   the    grumbling    of    cart-wheels,    are 
sounds  which  assail  the  ear  from  sunrise  until  sunset, 
in  the  streets  of  Delhi.     The  multitude  of  equipages 
is  exceedingly  great,   and  more  diversified,  perhaps, 
than   those  of  any  other  city  in  the  world.     English 
carriages  altered  to  suit  the  climate,  and  the  peculiar 
taste  of  the  possessor,  are  mingled  with  the  palanquins 
and  bullock- carts,  open  and  covered,  the  chairs,  and 
the  cage-like  and  lantern-like  conveyances  of  native 
construction.     The  chetahs  and  hunting-leopards  are 
led  hooded  through  the  streets ;   birds  in  cages,  Persian 
cats,  and  Persian  greyhounds,  are  also  exposed  in  the 
streets  for   sale,  under  the  superintendence  of  those 
fine,  tall,  splendid-looking  men,   who  bring  all  kinds 
of  merchandise  from  Cashmere,  Persia,  and  Thibet, 
to  the  cities  of  Hindostan, — an  almost  gigantic  race, 
bearing  a  noble  aspect  in  spite  of  the  squalidness  of 
their    attire,    and    having    dark,    clear    complexions, 
without  a  tinge  of   swarthiness.      Beggars  in  abun- 
dance infest  the  street,   and  in  addition  to  the  multi- 
tudes brought  together  by  business,  there  are  numerous 
groups  of  lazy,  idle  Mussulmans,  gaudily  decked  out 
in  flaunting  colours. 

Such  are  some  few  of  the  distinguishing  features 
of  the  Chandery  Choke,  which  abounds  in  hardware. 
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cloth pSan,  and  pastry-cooks'  shops  ;  the  business,  as 
usual,  carried  on  in  the  open  air,  with  all  the  chaffering, 
Haggling,  and  noise,  common  to  Asiatic  dealings. 

By  a  very  little  attention  to  order  and  comfort,  the 
Chandery  Choke  might  be  rendered  one  of  the  most 
delightful  walks  in  the  world ;  for,  by  means  of  the 
famous  canal  of  Delhi,  which,  shaded  by  fine  trees, 
runs  down  the  centre,  nothing  could  be  more  easy 
than  to  allay  the  clouds  of  dust,  at  present  so 
intolerable,  by  keeping  the  avenues  on  either  side  well 
watered. 

This  canal  was  originally  the  work  of  Feroze  Shah ; 
and,  independent  of  the  use  above  proposed  for  it, 
forms  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  the  inhabitants 
of  Delhi  enjoy,  since  it  affords  the  only  supply  of 
wholesome  water  which  they  possess.  Sharing  the 
fate  of  the  Patau  empire,  it  became  neglected,  and 
was  at  length  choked  up,  and  remained  in  this  state 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  The  canal  was 
re-opened  by  All  Merdan  Khan,  a  Persian  nobleman 
attached  to  the  court  of  the  emperor  Shah  Jehan,  but 
was  again  dried  up,  and  was  useless,  imtil  the  establish- 
ment of  the  British  government ;  which,  anxious  to 
display  its  paternal  care,  and  wishing  to  confer  a  soUd 
and  lasting  benefit  upon  the  people  of  the  city,  deter- 
mined upon  repairing  the  splendid  work.  It  is  con- 
ducted from  the  Jumna,,  immediately  on  leaving  its 
mountains,  and  whilst  its  stream  is  yet  pure  and 
wholesome,  for  a  distance  of  120  miles.  The  Jumna 
itself,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Delhi,  has  quite  the 
contrary  of  a  fertilising  character.  In  this  part  of  its 
course,  it  is  so  strongly  impregnated  with  natron,  ex- 
tensive beds  of  which  here  abound,  that  its  waters, 
which  during  the  rains  overflow  the  country  to  a  wide 
extent,  destroy,  instead  of,  like  the  Ganges,  promoting 
vegetation ;  and  the  whole  space  between  the  high 
banks  and  the  stream  of  the  river,  when  in  a  low 
state,  is  a  loose  and  perfectly  barren  sand,  like  that  of 
the  sea-shore.  But  the  waters  of  the  canal,  on  the 
contrary,  confer  fertility  on  a  very  large  extent  of 
country  near  its  banks;  and  it  is  absolutely  the  sole 
source  of  vegetation  to  the  gardens  of  Delhi,  beside 
furnishing  the  inhabitants  with  a  drinkable  water. 

An  undertaking  of  such  magnitude  as  the  restora- 
tion of  this  noble  work  by  the  British  government, 
necessarily  occupied  a  considerable  period ;  indeed, 
it  required  three  years  of  unremitting  labour  to  com- 
plete it,  and  the  expense  was  enormous.  At  length, 
however,  in  1820,  during  the  administration  of  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe,  the  whole  was  finished.  All  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  in  a  tumult  of  joy,  went  out 
to  greet  the  approaching  waters,  with  shouts  of  grati- 
tude to  the  government  which  gave  the  long-desired 
blessing;  and  casting  garlands  of  flowers,  ghee-oi\, 
and  spices,  into  the  stream,  refreshing  their  eyes,  and 
giving  such  welcome  promises  of  fertility  and  abund- 
ance. Fortunately,  the  present  rulers  of  India  are 
persevering  as  well  as  enterprising ;  for,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  the  canal  again  became  dry,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  change  in  the  channel  of  the  Jumna, 
whose  waters,  flowing  through  another  passage,  no 
longer  afforded  the  customary  supply.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Delhi  had  imprudently  neglected  the  wells, 
which,  previously  to  the  opening  of  the  canal,  had 
furnished  them,  though  inadequately,  with  the  pre- 
cious element :  the  expense  of  obtaining  water  for 
domestic  purposes  was  heavy,  and  to  many  almost 
ruinons  ;  the  gardens  became  deserts,  and  the  failure 
of  the  rains  increased  the  distress.  The  sufferings 
thus  occasioned  were,  however,  not  of  long  duration; 
as  soon  as  it  was  practicable,  the  engineer-ofhcer,  who 
had  charge  of  the  canal,  repaired  the  mischief,  and  a 
second  jubilee  took  place,  attended  by  similar  festivals 


and  similar  thanksgivings,  than  which  nothing  could 
have  been  more  gratifying  to  the  English  inhabitants 
of  the  imperial  city. 

Half-way  along  the  Chandery  Choke,  which  has 
been  just  described,  and  nearly  opposite  to  another 
great  street  with  a  similar  branch  of  the  canal,  which 
runs  at  right  angles  to  the  former,  stands  the  Imperial 
Palace,  built  by  the  emperor  Shah  Jehan,  surrounded 
on  this  side  by  a  wall  of  about  sixty  feet  in  height, 
embattled  and  machicolated,  with  small  round  towers, 
and  two  magnificent  gateways,  each  defended  by  an 
outer  barbican  of  the  same  construction,  though  of 
less  height.  The  whole  is  of  red  granite,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wide  moat. 

It  is  a  place  (says  Bishop  Heber)  of  no  strength,  the  walls 
being  only  calculated  for  bows  and  arrows,  or  musqiietry; 
but  as  a  kingly  residence,  it  is  one  of  the  noblest  that  I 
have  seen.  It  far  surpasses  the  Kremlin,  but  I  do  not 
think  that,  except  in  the  durability  of  its  materials,  it  equals 
Windsor. 

The  court  of  Delhi,  notwithstanding  the  diminished 
influence  of  her  princes,  is  still  a  place  of  considerable 
political  intrigue,  and  is  constantly  resorted  to  by  the 
numerous  native  tributaries  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, who  have  always  points  of  great  importance  to 
themselves  to  settle.  By  strangers  visiting  Delhi,  a 
presentation  at  the  court  of  the  fallen  monarch  is 
generally  desired.  The  account  given  by  Bishop 
Heber  of  his  reception  by  the  then  reigning  prince  in 
18'2-4,  is  so  fully  descriptive  both  of  the  palace  and 
of  the  curious  ceremonies  to  which  he  was  willing, 
from  a  laudable  spirit  of  conciliation,  to  submit,  on 
the  occasion,  that  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  generally 
interesting. 

The  first  direct  connexion  between  the  English  and  (he 
Emperor  of  Delhi,  began  under  Lord  Olive's  government; 
when  Shah  Auluni,  father  of  the  i)resent  Acbar  Shah, 
vohintarily,  and  without  any  stipulations,  threw  himself 
under  our  protection,  as  the  only  moans  of  securing  his 
personal  liberty  from  the  dissensions  of  his  own  subjects 
and  the  violence  of  the  Maharattas.  He  was  received  and 
treated  in  all  respects  as  a  sovereign  ;  had  a  residence 
assigned  to  bim,  witli  a  largo  revenue  of  twenty-six  lacs  a 
year;  and  this  was,  in  fact,  the  only  part  of  bis  life  which 
can  be  regarded  as  splendid  or  prosperous.  In  his  anxiety 
to  return  to  Delhi,  ho,  in  after-years,,  forfeited  all  these 
advantages,  and  threw  himself  into  the  power  of  the 
Maharattas,  who,  about  a  twelvemonth  before,  had  gained 
possession  of  that  city,  and  who  were  our  inveterate  ene- 
mies. By  these  new  friends  he  was  made  a  prisoner,  and 
Ghoolam  Khadir,  the  Rohilla,  wlio  a  few  years  afterward* 
captured  Delhi,  put  out  bis  eyes,  threw  bim  into  a  dungeon, 
and  murdered  all  the  members  of  bis  family  who  could  be 
found.  His  own  life  would  probably  have  sunk  under  his 
misery,  had  not  Ghoolam  Kliadir  been  defeated  and  put  to 
death  by  Sindia,  assisted  by  French  oilicers  and  troops, 
who  now,  in  bis  turn,  obtained  possession  of  his  person. 
His  conditiim  was,  however,  very  little  improved.  He  was, 
indeed,  suHered  to  live  in  his  palace,  and  his  surviving 
family  re-assembled  around  him  ;  but  he  and  they  were 
treated  with  exceeding  neglect,  and  literally,  almost 
starved.  It  was  during  this  period,  that  most  of  the  mar- 
ble and  inlaid  ornaments  of  the  palace  were  mutilated, 
being  actually  sold  to  buy  bread  for  himself  and  his  chil- 
dren. 

In  this  miserable  state  he  was  found  by  Lord  Lake,  who 
restored  him  to  the  sort  of  decent  dependence  which  his 
son  now  enjoys :  addressing  him  on  all  occasions  in  the 
style  of  a  sovereign,— acknowledging  the  English  govern- 
ment his  fidoi,  or  feudatory, — and  placing  him,  in  fact,  in 
every  respect  but  revenue,  where  Lord  Clive  had  placed 
him  before.  His  revenue  was  fixed  at  ton  lacs  a  year, 
which  was  afterwards  increased  to  twelve,  and  by  Lord 
Hastings,  to  fifteen,  a  large  sum.  I  was  glad  to  find  that 
Mr.  Elliott  paid  him  everv  respect,  and  showed  huii  every 
kindness  in  his  power.  I  was  glad,  also,  that  I  did  not 
omit  to  visit  him,  since,  independently  of  the  mterest  which 
I  have  felt  in  seeing  the  ruin  of  a  mighty  stock,  Mr.  Elliott 
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gays,  tliat  the  emperor  'had  frequently  inquired  whether 
the  bishop  meant  to  pass  him*  by. 

The  .'?lst  of  December,  was  fixed  for  my  presentation  to 
the  emperor,  which  was  appointed  for  half- past  eight  in 
morning.  Mr.  Lushington  and  Captain  Wade  also  took 
the  same  opportunity.  At  eight  I  went,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Elliott,  (the  English  resident  at  Delhi,)  with  nearly  the 
same  formalities  as  at  Lucknow,  except  that  we  were  on 
elephants,  instead  of  in  palanquins,  and  that  the  procession 
was,  perhaps,  less  splendid,  and  the  beggars  both  less  nu- 
merous, and  far  less  vociferous  and  importunate.  We  were 
received  with  presented  arms  by  the  troops  of  the  palace, 
drawn  up  within  the  barbican,  and  proceeded,  still  on  our 
elephants,  through  the  noblest  gateway  and  vestibule  which 
I  ever  saw.  It  consists,  not  merely  of  a  splendid  Gothic 
arch  in  the  centre  of  the  great  gate-tower,  but  after  that,  of 
a  long  vaulted  aisle,  like  that  of  a  Gothic  cathedral,  with  a 
small,  open,  octagonal  court  in  the  centre,  all  of  granite, 
and  all  fuiely  carved  with  inscriptions  from  the  Koran,  and 
with  lloweis.  This  ended  in  a  ruinous  and  exceedingly 
dirty  stable-yard !  where  we  were  received  by  Captain 
Grant,  as  the  Moghul's  officer  on  guard,  and  by  a  number 
of  elderly  men  with  large  gold-headed  canes,  the  usual 
ensign  of  office  here,  and  one  which  Mr.  Elliott  always 
carried. 

We  were  now  told  to  dismount  and  proceed  on  foot, 
a  task  which  the  late  rain  made  very  inconvenient  to  my 
gown  and  cassock.  After  this  we  passed  another  richly- 
carved,  but  ruinous  and  dirty  gateway,  where  our  guides 
withdrawing  a  canvass  screen,  called  out,  in  a  sort  of  harsh 
chant,  '  Lo,  the  ornament  of  the  world !  Lo  the  asylum  of 
the  nations  !  King  of  kings  !  The  Emperor  Acbar  Shah  ! 
Just,  fortunate,  victorious  !'  We  saw,  in  fact,  a  very  hand- 
some and  striking  count,  with  low  but  richly-ornamented 
buildings  ;  opposite  to  us  was  a  beautiful  open  pavilion  of 
white  marble,  richly  carved,  flanked  by  rose-bushes  and 
fountains,  and  some  tapestry,  and  striped  curtains  hanging 
in  festoons  about  it,  within  which  was  a  crowd  of  people, 
and  the  poor  old  descendant  of  Tamerlane  seated  in  the 
midst  of  them.  Mr.  Elliott  here  bowed  three  times  very 
low,  in  which  we  followed  his  example.  This  ceremony 
was  repeated  twice  as  we  advanced  up  the  steps  of  the 
pavilion,  the  heralds  each  time  repeating  the  same  expies- 
Bions  about  their  masters  greatness.  We  then  stood  on 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  throne,  which  is  of  marble, 
richly  ornamented  with  gilding,  and  raised  on  two  or  three 
steps.  Mr.  Elliott  then  stepped  forward,  and,  with  joined 
hands,  in  the  usual  Eastern  fashion,  in  a  low  voice,  an- 
nounced to  the  emperor  who  I  was.  I  then  advanced, 
bowed  three  times  again,  and  offered  a  nuzzur  of  fifty-one 
gold  mohurs  in  an  embroidered  purse,  laid  on  my  hand- 
kerchief, in  the  way  practised  by  the  Boboos,  in  Calcutta. 
This  was  received  and  laid  on  one  side,  and  I  remained 
standing  for  a  few  minutes,  whilst  the  usual  court-questions 
respecting  my  health,  my  travels,  when  I  left  Calcutta,  &c., 
were  asked.  I  had  thus  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  old 
king  more  plainly.  He  has  a  pale,  thin,  but  handsome 
face,  with  an  aquiline  nose,  and  a  long  white  beard.  His 
eomplexion  is  little,  if  at  all,  darker  than  that  of  an  Euro- 
pean. His  hands  and  face  were  all  I  saw  of  him ;  for  the 
morning  being  cold,  he  was  so  wrapped  up  in  shawls,  that 
he  reminded  me  extremely  of  the  Druid's  head  on  a  Welsh 
half-penny.  I  then  stepped  back  to  my  former  place,  and 
returned  again  with  five  more  mohurs,  to  make  my  ofTering 
to  the  lieir  apparent,  who  stood  at  his  father's  left  hand,  the 
right  being  occupied  by  the  resident.  Next,  my  two 
companions  were  ntroduced  with  nearly  the  same  forms, 
except  that  their  offerings  were  less,  and  that  the  emperor 
did  not  speak  to  them. 

The  emperor  then  beckoned  to  me  to  come  forward,  and 
Mr.  Elliott  told  me  to  take  off  my  hat,  which  had  till  now 
remained  on  my  head;  on  which  the  emperor  tied  a  flimsy 
turban  of  brocade  round  my  head  with  his  own  hands,  for 
which,  however,  1  paid  four  gold  mohurs  more.  We  were 
then  directed  to  retire  to  receive  the  "  Kheliits"  (honorary 
dresses,)  which  the  bounty  of  the  "  Asylum  of  the  World  " 
had  provided  for  us.  I  was  accordingly  taken  into  a  small 
private  room,  where  my  servants  put  "the  dresses  on  me 
instead  of  my  gown.  I  now  again  came  forward,  and 
offered  my  third  present  to  the  emperor,  being  a  copy  of 

•  Lord  Amherst,  in  the  course  of  his  progress  through  the  Upper 
Provinces,  paid  the  emperor  a  visit  in  due  form,  and  alterwards  re- 
ceived a  visit  from  the  emperor  in  full  state. 

t  About  the  size  of  that  at  All  Souls  College,  Oxford,  of  which 
Ine  bishop  was  a  fellow.  I 


the  Arabic  Bible,  and  the  Hindostanee  Common  Prayei 
Book,  handsomely  bound  in  blue  velvet  laced  with  gold, 
and  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  brocade.  He  then  motioned 
me  to  stop,  and  put  a  string  of  pearls  round  my  neck,  and 
two  glittering,  but  not  costly  ornaments,  in  the  front  of  my 
turban,  for  which  I  again  offered  five  mohurs.  It  was. 
lastly,  announced  that  a  horse  was  waiting  for  my  accept- 
ance, at  which  fresh  instance  of  imperial  munificence, 
the  heralds  again  made  a  proclamation  of  largess,  and  I 
again  paid  five  mohurs.  It  ended  in  my  taking  my  leave 
with  three  times  three  salams,  making  up,  I  think,  the  sum 
of  threescore,  and  I  retired  with  Mr.  Elliott  to  my  dressing- 
room,  whence  I  sent  to  her  majesty,  the  queen,  a  present 
of  five  mohurs  more. 

Whilst  in  the  small  apartment,  I  was  struck  with  its  m 
beautiful  ornaments.  It  was  entirely  lined  with  white  1 
marble,  inlaid  with  flowers  and  leaves  of  green  porphyry ; 
the  flowers  were  of  the  best  Italian  style  of  workmanship, 
and  evidently  the  labour  of  an  artist  of  that  country.  All, 
however,  was  dirty,  desolate,  and  forlorn.  Half  the  flowers 
and  leaves  had  been  picked  out,  or  otherwise  defaced,  and 
the  doors  and  windows  were  in  a  state  of  dilapidation, 
whilst  a  quantity  of  old  furniture  was  piled  in  one  corner, 
and  a  torn  hanging  of  faded  tapestry  hung  over  an  arch- 
way which  led  to  the  interior  apartments. 

We  then  went  to  the  hall  of  audience,  which,  from  the 
crowd  of  people,  and  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  forms 
I  had  to  go  through,  I  had  seen  but  imperfectly.  It  is  a 
very  beautiful  pavilion  of  white  marble,  open  on  one  side  to 
the  court  of  the  palace,  and  on  the  other,  to  a  large  garden. 
Its  pillars  and  arches  are  exquisitely  carved,  and  orna- 
mented with  gilt  and  inlaid  flowers,  and  inscriptions  in  the 
most  elaborate  Persian  character.  The  marble  floor,  where 
not  covered  by  carpets,  is  all  inlaid  in  the  same  beautiful 
manner  with  the  little  dressing-room. 

The  gardens,  which  we  next  visited,  are  not  large,  but, 
in  their  way,  must  have  been  extremely  rich  and  beautiful. 
They  are  full  of  very  old  orange  and  fruit-trees,  with  ter- 
races and  parterres,  on  which  many  rose-bushes  were 
growing,  and  even  now,  a  few  jonquils  in  flower.  A 
channel  of  white  marble  for  water,  with  little  fountain- 
pipes  of  the  same  material,  carved  like  roses,  is  carried 
here  and  there  amongst  the  parterres,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
terrace  is  a  beautiful  octagonal  pavilion,  also  of  marble, 
lined  with  mosaic  flowers,  with  a  marble  fountain  in  its 
centre,  and  a  beautiful  bath  in  a  recess  on  one  of  its  sides. 
The  windows  of  this  pavilion,  which  is  raised  to  the  height 
of  the  city-wall,  command  a  good  view  of  Delhi  and  its 
neighbourhood.  But  all  was,  when  we  saw  it,  dirty,  lonelj', 
and  wretched;  the  bath  and  fountain  dry,  the  inlaid  pave- 
ment hidden  with  lumber  and  gardeners'  sweepings,  and 
the  walls  stained. 

We  were  then  taken  to  the  private  m6sque  of  the  palace, 
an  elegant  little  building,  also  of  white  marble,  and  exqui- 
sitely carved;  but  in  the  same  state  of  neglect  and  dilapi- 
dation, with  peepuls  allowed  to  spring  from  its  walls,  the 
exterior  gilding  partially  torn  from  its  dome,  and  some  of 
its  doors  coarsely  blocked  up  with  unplastered  brick  and 
mortar. 

We  went  lastly  to  the  "  Deewanee  adm,"  or  hall  of  pub- 
lic audience,  which  is  the  outer  court,  and  where  on  certain 
occasions  the  Great  Moghul  sat  in  state,  to  receive  the 
compliments  or  petitions  of  his  subjects.  This  also  is  a 
splendid  pavilion  of  marble,  not  unlike  the  other  hall  of 
audience  in  form,  but  considerably  larger,  and  open  on  three 
sides  only :  on  the  fourth  is  a  black  wall,  covered  with  the 
same  mosaic-work  of  flowers  and  leaves,  as  I  have  de- 
scribed; and  in  the  centre  a  throne  raised  about  ten  feet 
from  the  ground,  with  a  small  platform  of  marble  in  front, 
where  the  vizier  used  to  stand  to  hand  up  petitions  to  his 
master.  Behind  this  throne  are  mosaic  paintings  of  birds, 
animals,  and  flowers,  and  in  the  centre,  a  small  group  of 
figures;  Orpheus  playing  to  the  beasts.  This  hall  was  full 
of  lumber  of  all  descriptions,  broken  palanquins,  and  empty 
boxes,  and  the  throne  so  covered  with  filth  that  its  orna- 
ments were  scarcely  discernible.  How  little  did  Shah  Jehan, 
the  founder  of  these  fine  buildings,  foresee  what  would  be 
the  fate  of  his  descendants,  or  what  his  own  would  be. 
"  Vanity  of  vanities  ! "  was  surely  never  written  in  more 
legible  characters  than  on  the  dilapidated  arcades  of 
Delhi ! 

D.  I.  E. 

[From  Bishop  Heeeii's  Journal,  and  Miss  Roberts'  Sketches  of 

liindoitan ;  the  Engraving  copied,  by  permission,  from  Major 

Luard's  Views  in  India.] 
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Education,  universally  extended  throughout  the 
community,  will  tend  to  disabuse  the  working  class 
of  people,  in  respect  of  a  notion  that  has  crept  into 
the  minds  of  our  mechanics,  and  is  gradually  pre- 
vailing, that  manual  labour  is  the  only  source  of 
■wealth;  that  it  is  at  present  very  inadequately  re- 
warded, owing  to  combinations  of  the  rich  against 
the  poor;  that  mere  mental  labour  is  comparatively 
worthless ;  that  property  or  wealth  ought  not  to  be 
accumulated  or  transmitted;  that  to  take  interest  on 
money  lent,  or  capital  employed,  is  unjust.  These 
are  notions  that  tend  strongly  toward  an  equal  division 
of  property,  and  the  right  of  the  jjoor  to  plunder 
the  rich.  The  mistaken  and  ignorant  people  who 
entertain  these  fallacies  as  truths,  will  learn  that  the 
institution  of  political  society  originated  in  the  pro- 
tection of  property,  and  this  has  ever  continued  to  be 
its  main  end  and  design;  that  equality  to-day  w-ould 
be  inequality  to-morrow ;  that  labour  is  of  itself 
nearly  useless,  and  can  never  be  brought  into  action 
but  by  means  of  wealth  or  capital ;  that  the  rich  are 
as  necessary  to  the  poor  as  the  poor  are  to  the  rich ; 
and  that  there  is  no  injustice  in  giving  Raphael  a 
little  higher  wages  per  day  than  his  colour-grinder 
received.  James  Watt  and  Robert  Fulton  were 
worth  more  to  society  than  five  hundred  thousand 
ordinary  men.  If  the  mechanics  should  seriously 
continue  to  press  such  silly  notions,  they  would  justly 
make  enemies  of  those  who  would  otherwise  be  their 
reasonable  friends;  and  they  are  much  mistaken  if 
they  suppose  the  wealthy  will  not  find  the  means,  as 
well  as  the  inclination,  to  defend  their  property  against 
the  attacks  of  ignorance  and  injustice. 

All  that  a  good  government  can  do  is,  to  give  to 
each  man  an  equal  chance  of  acquiring  useful  know- 
ledge, and  to  throsv  no  impediments  in  the  w'ay  of 
industry  and  talent.  What  stimulus  would  there  be 
to  industry  and  frugality,  if  a  man  were  deprived  of 
the  right  of  bequeathing  his  earnings  and  savings  to 
his  family?  What  regulation  of  wages  can  there  be 
in  practice,  but  the  voluntary  contract  of  the  hirer 
and  the  hired  ?  Labour  is  a  marketable  commodity, 
and,  like  other  things,  wages  are  regulated  by  com- 
petition, and  demand,  and  supply. 

Nature,  and  the  unavoidable  circumstances  of 
society,  have  created  inequalities  that  are  also  un- 
avoidable. Each  of  us,  in  our  station,  therefore, 
must  submit  patiently  to  that  which  cannot  be  avoided ; 
nor  would  the  poor  be  benefited  by  obtaining  full 
command  over  the  wealth  of  the  rich,  for  the  same 
quarrels  would  ensue  about  distribution  the  week 
after,  that  would  take  place  at  the  hour  of  successful 
plunder.  We  declare  our  conviction  that  in  too 
many  cases  the  working  men  attempt  an  object  which 
no  single  exertion,  and  no  union,  however  formidable 
or  complete,  can  ever  accomplish.  They  attempt  to 
force  wages  beyond  the  point  at  which  they  could  be 
maintained,  with  reference  to  the  demand  for  the 
article  produced;  and  if  they  succeed,  they  extinguish 
the  demand,  and  therefore  extinguish  the  power  of 
working  at  any  wages ; — they  drive  the  demand,  and 
therefore  the  supply,  into  new  channels  ;  they  thrust 
out  capital  from  among  them  to  work  in  other  places, 
where  it  can  work  with  freedom  or  security. 

Some  advocates  for  the  "  division  of  property" 
,iave  wanted,  "  at  the  death  of  any  member  of  the 
community,  to  abolish  the  exclusive  claim  of  his 
widow  and  children,  and  divide  it  amongst  all  the 
members  of  society  just  arrived  at  an  adult  age." 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that,  if  such  a 
distribution  were  to  take  place,  there  would  soon  be  no 
property  to  distribute.     There  is  nothing  new  under 


the  sun ;  some  such  scheme  has  already  been  tried  in 
the  world  The  good  King  Arthur  gives  us  an  account 
of  it,  as  follows : — 

And  there  is  a  custom  amonjr  tne  Estum,  that  when 
there  is  a  man  dead,  he  lieth  within,  unbuint,  a  month, 
amid  his  relations  and  friends,  sometimes  two  months ;  and 
tlie  king  and  principal  men  so  much  longer,  as  they  have 
more  wealth.  They  lie  above  the  earth  in  the  house,  and 
all  the  time  that  the  body  is  within,  there  shall  be  drink 
and  plays,  until  the  day  that  they  burn  them.  Then  the 
same  day  that  they  choose  to  bear  them  to  the  pile,  his 
property  that  remains  after  this  drink  and  play,  is  divided 
into  five  or  six  parts.  They  lay  these  along,  a  mile  apart, 
the  greatest  portion  from  the  town ;  then  another,  then  a 
third,  till  it  be  all  laid  at  one  mile  asunder ;  and  the  least 
part  shall  be  nearest  to  the  town  where  the  dead  man  lieth. 
Then  shall  be  collected  all  the  men  that  have  the  swiftest 
horses  in  the  land,  for  the  way  of  five  miles  from  the  pro- 
perty. Then  run  they  altogether  for  the  property.  Then 
Cometh  the  man  that  hath  the  swiftest  horse  to  the  farrtiest 
portion,  and  to  the  greatest,  and  so  on,  one  after  another, 
till  all  be  taken  away.  And  when  the  wealth  is  all  spent, 
then  they  bear  the  man  out  and  burn  him.  Most  fre- 
quently all  his  ivealth  is  spent  during  the  luiiy  lying  of  the 
dead  man  within. 

[CoopEn's  Lectures  upon  Political  Economy.'} 


SKETCHES  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 
No.  XVIL 
Botany  Bay,  that  dreaded  place,  celebra.ted  for  being 
the  landing-place  both  of  the  first  voyagers  and  or 
expatriated  convicts,  lies  about  seven  miles  south  of 
Port  Jackson.  The  bay  itself  is  an  extensive  sheet  of 
water,  in  many  parts  more  than  seven  miles  wide  within 
the  headlands;  George's  River,  and  one  or  two  large 
creeks  from  the  southward,  flow  into  it.  As  a  harbour, 
it  neither  aftords  sutficient  shelter  from  the  winds,  nor 
secure  anchorage-ground.  It  abounds  with  shoals, 
and  shallow  waters;  and  consequently,  in  rough  wea- 
ther, the  swell  upon  it  is  tremendous.  Its  headlands 
although  formed  of  bluff  rocks,  are  low  and  insigni- 
ficant in  appearance,  compared  with  those  of  Port 
Jackson.  A  sandy  beach  between  seven  and  eight 
miles  in  length,  extends  in  a  westerly  direction  along 
its  northern  side  forming  the  bay;  and  there  is 
nothing  striking  either  in  the  appearance  of  the 
scenery  or  vegetation  on  this  side,  which  is  particu- 
larly worthy  of  notice.  Pelicans  are  often  seen  about 
the  mud-banks  on  the  south  side  of  this  bay  in  great 
numbers. 

Of  late  years  a  new  and  excellent  road  has  been 
made  from  Sydney  to  Botany  Bay,  which  leaves  the 
South-head  road  somewhere  near  the  new  gaol  wall. 
The  intervening  ground  is  flat  and  very  sandy, 
abounding  with  green  swamps,  and  marshy  places 
covered  with  water.  But  the  face  of  this  country  is 
daily  undergoing  great  changes  and  improvement. 
A  great  portion  of  it  is  divided  into  allotments,  which 
are  soon  bought  at  a  reasonable,  and  sometimes  at  a 
high  price..  Neat  houses  and  cottages  have  already 
been  erected,  and  building  is  still  making  rapid  pro- 
gress. Garden  plots  are  fenced  in  in  every  direction, 
and  the  land  which,  a  few  years  ago,  was  considei-ed 
from  its  apparent  sterility,  useless  and  unprofitable, 
is  now  become,  by  the  aid  of  human  industry,  pro- 
ductive and  valuable. 

In  all  warm  cUmates  it  has  been  considered  advis- 
able, and,  indeed,  necessary,  to  have  the  burial- 
grouud  as  far  from  a  great  town  as  it  can  conveniently 
be  possible.  Hence,  the  burial-ground  of  Sydney  is 
situated  at  the  very  remote  end  of  the  town,  upon 
the  side  of  a  hill.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall, 
and  covered  with  tombstones  of  all  descriptions.  In 
the  Summer  season,  as  December.  January,  February. 
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and  March,  which  are  the  hottest  months  of  the  year 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  the  heat  in  Sydney  is 
sometimes  very  great,  but  even  this  inconvenience  is 
in  a  great  measure  counteracted  by  the  cool  sea- 
breeze,  which  is  regularly  expected,  and  seldom  fails 
to  refresh  the  inhabitants  about  noon.  It  is  fre- 
quently very  hot,  even  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  there  is  no  luxuriant  shade  of  trees  to  protect 
the  town  from  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun.  Again, 
it  is  not  unusual  to  have  a  succession  of  fine  weather, 
without  a  drop  of  rain,  for  six  months  and  more 
together,  so  that  the  heat  acting  upon  the  scorched 
surface  of  the  ground,  is  returned  with  redoubled 
strength  ;  still,  the  soil  being  dry,  it  does  not  exude 
any  unwholesome  vapours  and  fogs,  which  are  so 
destructive  to  health  in  hot  climates.  In  1826,  27, 
and  28,  there  had  been  a  continued  drought  through- 
out the  colony ;  nearly  the  whole  face  of  the  interior 
was  parched  up  and  dried  ;  the  waters  had  even 
deserted  the  mountain  rivulets,  cattle  had  suffered, 
and  the  colonists  drove  their  herds  and  sheep  further 
and  further  in  search  of  pasture,  which  could  only  be 
found  in  deep  and  sheltered  valleys.  Scarcely  a 
cloud  was  seen  in  the  heavens  during  these  years,  to 
cheer  the  people  with  a  hope,  and  prayers  for  rain 
had  been  for  a  long  time  read  in  the  churches.  Such 
was  the  state  of  the  colony  until  the  minds  of  the 
people  were  relieved  by  a  storm.  It  happened  on  a 
Sunday,  and  I  believe  that  I  am  correct  in  stating, 
that  it  was  the  first  time  the  highest  dignitary  of  the 
church  in  New  South  Wales,  preached.  The  day 
opened  fine  and  beautifully  clear  as  usual,  nor  was 
there  anything  observable  in  the  atmosphere  indica- 
tive of  rain.  The  church  was  crowded,  and  the  streets 
quiet  and  orderly.  A  single  dark  cloud  made  its 
appearance,  and  settled  quite  stationary  over  the  town. 
The  ethereal  brightness  of  the  clear  blue  sky  which 
surrounded  it,  made  it  appear  the  more  conspicuous 
and  remarkable.  It  lowered,  and  spread  itself  in 
silent  grandeur,  and  cast  a  shade  of  darkness  all 
around.  A  vivid  flash — and  the  thunder  burst  with 
terrible  explosion,  loud,  near,  and  sudden.  The  cloud 
unfolded  itself,  and  let  down  its  burdensome  waters 
in  copious  torrents,  deluging  the  streets,  which  were 
turned  into  water- courses.  Then  came  the  wind,  and 
blew  away  the  fragments  of  the  storm,  scattering 
them  abroad,  till  all  was  bright  again. 

Such  sudden  and  unexpected  storms  are  not  un- 
common in  New  South  Wales,  and  I  have  witnessed 
several  of  a  similar  description  to  the  above.  They 
seldom  last  more  than  half  an  hour,  and  leave  the 
people  in  wonder  and  amazement. 

The  thunder  is  generally  much  louder,  and  the 
lightning  more  vivid  than  is  ever  known  in  England. 
In  the  very  midst  of  Summer,  sudden  hail-storms 
also  occasionally  visit  the  colony,  and  sometimes 
eflFect  very  serious  damage  in  the  town.  Lumps  of 
irregular  ice,  nearly  the  size  of  pigeon's  eggs,  have 
been  known  to  fall,  battering  with  tremendous  noise 
upon  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  and  breaking  all  glass 
that  may  be  exposed  to  its  violence,  which  neither 
man  nor  animal  can  stand  against.  Hot  winds  are 
are  also  prevalent  in  some  seasons  of  the  year  in 
Sydney,  but  they  are  never  of  long  duration.  There 
is  another  inconvenience  which  Sydney  is  subject  to  ; 
immense  clouds  of  dust,  at  certain  seasons,  blow  over 
the  town  from  the  Brickfield  Hills,  and  pepper  all  the 
houses  as  well  as  the  shipping.  On  these  occasions, 
it  is  necessary  to  close  fast  ijoth  doors  and  windows, 
for  the  wind  is  so  violent,  and  the  dust  so  thick,  that 
nothing  can  be  seen,  and  it  would  be  utterly  impos- 
sible to  face  this  dry  storm  without  being  smothered. 

There  is  no  town  or  climate  in  the  w  rid  perhaps. 


but  has  its  disadvantages,  and  those  which  are  men- 
tioned above,  as  relating  to  Sydney,  are  compara- 
tively nothing ;  they  come  and  go  with  the  wind, 
and  seldom  effect  much  mischief.  There  cannot  be 
a  more  healthy  town  or  climate  than  that  of  Sydney 
and  New  South  Wales,  whose  atmospher-  is  pure  and 
wholesome,  and  free  from  all  pestilential  influences. 

Though  Sydney  at  one  time  was  pestered  with 
innumerable  quantities  of  dogs  of  all  descriptions,  a 
mad  dog  was  scarcely  ever  known  in  the  country. 
Every  person  had  dogs,  and  there  were  hundreds 
prowling  about  which  had  no  owners.  No  one  could 
ride  or  walk  the  streets  in  safety.  Horses  ran 
away,  children  were  bitten,  and  women  frightened  by 
these  intolerable  nuisances.  But  the  dog-days  were 
put  an  end  to,  by  means  of  taxation  ;  and  every  dog, 
at  liberty,  that  was  not  regularly  entered  and  paid 
for,  and  ornamented  with  a  collar  bearing  his  master's 
name,  was  destroyed  by  the  constables,  who  were 
constituted  the  lawful  executioners.  Dead  dogs  were 
lying  soon  in  every  corner  of  the  streets,  till  orders 
were  given  for  their  removal;  and  it  was  almost  an 
every-day  sight  to  see  a  great  dog  rushing  through  the 
centre  of  a  street,  pelted  on  all  sides  by  the  staffs  of 
the  constables. 

The  police-establishment  of  Sydney  is  well  oon- 
ducted,  and  is  a  great  protection  and  security  to  the 
inhabitants.  The  policemen,  or  constables,  wear  the 
blue  uniform,  and  at  night  they  are  armed  with 
swords.  There  is  also  a  mounted  police,  who  are 
principally  selected  from  the  military.  This  body  of 
men  have  been  found  most  serviceable  and  necessary, 
in  protecting  settlers  and  travellers,  in  the  interior, 
from  the  depredations  of  bush-rangers.  They  are 
often  out  in  disguise,  as  convicts,  in  slop  clothing, 
and  sometimes  lie  out  for  nights  together  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  a  prisoner.  They  are  distributed 
throughout  the  colony,  and  they  have  stations  or 
barracks  in  different  parts  of  the  public  roads,  for  the 
convenience  of  travelling  with  despatches,  &c.  Their 
uniform  is  a  blue  jacket  edged  with  red,  black 
trousers  with  red  stripe,  cartouch-box  with  white  belt, 
blue  cap,  sword,  carbine,  pistols,  and  all  other  trap- 
pings. \V.  R.  G. 


Two  great  branches  of  amiable  conduct  are,  mildness  in 
bearing  injuries,  and  bounty  in  relieving  necessities:  one 
of  thera  expressly  made  the  condition  of  our  beiner  forgiven  ; 
the  other  the  foundation  of  our  being  rewarded.  But  to 
these  we  must  add  every  other  act  of  a  generous  and  disin- 
terested, a  candid  and  sympathizing  heart;  every  instance 
of  gentleness  to  the  faults,  and  condescension  to  the  weak- 
nesses of  men;  moderation  and  humility  in  advantaa;eous 
circumstances,  and  patient  composedness  in  low  and  afflicted 
ones;  every  ornamental,  as  well  as  more  substantial,  duty 
of  life ;  affability  of  conversation,  obliging  attentions,  kind 
compliances;  whatever  will  make  our  common  journey 
through  the  world  mutually  comfortable  and  pleasing, 
without  making  it  dangerous ;  and  exhibit  religion  in  its 
native  cheerfulness,  as  a  reasonable  service  paid  to  an  infi- 
nitely good  Being.  For  all  these  things  constitute  a  much 
more  valuable  part  of  Christian  practice,  than  many  seem 
to  be  aware  of  Indeed,  piety  and  virtue,  however  un- 
polished, deserve  high  esteem ;  and  it  would  be  a  most 
unhappy  mistake,  to  prefer  superficial  accomplishments, 
before  intrinsic  worth.  But  still,  both  religion  and  morals, 
disguised  under  a  forbidding  look,  appear  so  much  less  to 
advantage,  than  when  they  wear  an  inviting  one;  that  we 
wrong  our  profession,  as  well  as  ourselves,  if  we  neglect  to 
show  it  in  as  much  beauty  as  a  modest  simplicity  will 
permit ;  and  thus  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour 
in  all  things. Archbishop  Seckkr. 


There  cannot  bo  a  more  worthy  improvement  of  friendship 
than  in  a  fervent  opposition  to  the  sins  of  those  whom  we 
profess  to  love. — IJishop  Hall. 
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FLOWERS. 

The  impatient  Mom, 
With  gladness  on  his  wings,  calls  forth  "  Arise  ! 
To  trace  the  hills,  the  vales,  where  thousand  dyes 

Tlie  ground  adorn, 
While  the  dew  sparkles  yet  within  the  violet's  eyes :" 

And  when  the  day 
In  golden  slumber  sinks,  with  accent  sweet 
Mild  Evening  comes  to  lure  the  willing  feet 

With  her  to  stray, 
VHiere'er  the  bashful  flowers  the  observant  eye  may  greet. 

Near  the  moist  brink 
Of  music-lo^^ng  streams  they  ever  keep. 
And  often  in  the  lucid  fountains  peep ; 

Oft,  laughing,  drink 
Of  the  mad  torrent's  spray,  perch'd  near  the  thundering  steep : 

And  everywhere 

Along  the  plasty  mai-ge,  and  shallow  bed 

Of  the  still  waters,  they  innumerous  spread ; 
Rock'd  gently  there 

The  beautiful  Nympluca  *  pillows  its  bright  head- 
Within  the  dell, 

Within  the  rocky  clefts  they  love  to  hide ; 

And  hang  adventurous  on  the  steep  hill-side ; 
Or  nigged  fell. 

Where  the  yoimg  eagle  waves  his  wings  in  youthful  prido. 
In  the  green  sea 

Of  forest-leaves,  where  nature  wanton  plays, 

TUey  modest  bloom  ;  though  through  the  verdant  maze 
The  tulip-tree 

Its  golden  chalice  oft  triumphantly  displays ; 

And,  of  pure  white. 
Embedded  'mid  its  glossy  leaves  on  liigh. 
There  the  superb  Magnolia  lures  the  eye ; 

While,  waving  light. 
The  loctist's  myriad  tassels  scent  the  ambient  sky. 

But  O,  ye  bowers, — 
Ye  valleys  where  tlio  Spring  perpetual  reigns, 
And  flowers  unnumbered  o'er  the  purple  plaiua 

Exuberant  showers — 
How  fancy  revels  in  your  lovelier  domains ! 

AU  love  the  light ; 
And  yet  what  numbers  spring  witliiu  the  shade, 
And  blossom  where  no  foot  may  e'er  invade  ! 

Till  comes  a  blight, — 
Comes  nnawafe, — and  then  incontinent  they  fade  ! 

And  thus  they  bloom, 
And  thus  their  lives  ambrosial  breathe  away; 
Thus  flourish  too  the  lovely  and  tlie  gay : 

And  the  same  doom 
Youth,  beauty,  flower,  alike  consigns  to  swift  decay. 

PlCKEEIWO. 

*  The  white  pond-lily. 


Thb  custom  of  keeping  servants  when  age  rendered  them 
useless,  bound  them  to  the  family  by  strong  ties,  which 
made  them  interested  for  the  welfare  of  their  superiors. 
They  felt  that  prosperity  added  to  the  general  comfort, 
while  adversity  would  deprive  them  of  present  enjoyment 
and  future  support;  doubtless,  many  acted  from  principle 
as  well  as  interest,  when  one  of  the  members  were  removed, 
conscious  that  there  was  either  a  protector,  in  danger,  or 
a  comforter  in  sickness,  less  to  depend  on.  If  they  settled 
in  life,  their  cliiklren  were  taught  to  respect  and  obey  those 
whose  roof  had  sheltered  their  parents,  and  to  hope  they 
should  be  allowed  to  show  their  gratitude  by  cheerful  obe- 
dience, to  those  whose  kindness  they  had  been  taught  to 
appreciate.  Doubtless,  some  were  led  away  by  bad 
advisers,  but  numbers  were  faithful  unto  death.  All  this 
union  of  dependance  has  vanished,  and  you  are  now  not 
unfrequently  entertained,  part  of  the  time  you  devote  to 
visitmg,  with  a  detail  of  the  extravagance  and  faults  of 
hirehngs,  who  knowing  that  four  weeks  may  send  them 
forth  to  seek  another  home,  where  caprice  or  temper  may 
prevent  their  remaining  a  longer  period,  become  careless  of 
consequences  to  all :  these  frequent  changes  must  be  to 
master  and  servant  unprofitable,  if  not  ruinous.  Some  few 
family  seats,  and  mansions,  are  stiil  adorned  with  gray- 
headed  domestics,  who  are  proud  to  display  the  works  of  art 
and  beauty  that  grace  the  abode  that  has  sheltered  them. 
— The  Oruiinal 


STARCH LOZENGES. 

Starch,  which  is  a  proximate  element  of  wheat-flour 
when  diffused  through  water,  gradually  subsides 
in  the  form  of  a  fine  white  powder,  which,  whea 
looked  at  through  a  magnifier,  appears  to  consist  of 
small  brilliant  grains,  the  size  of  which  varies  in  the 
varieties  of  starch ;  each  of  these  grains  consists  of 
an  outer  membrane,  enveloping  a  more  soluble  matter, 
which  has  been  called  amidine.  When  the  starch,  as 
originally  deposited,  has  been  purified  by  repeating 
washing,  and  drained  upon  a  fine  sieve,  it  gradually 
forms  a  cake,  which,  on  further  drying  in  a  stove, 
splits  into  those  small  columnar  pieces,  in  which  we 
usually  see  it  in  the  shops.  The  greater  part  of  the 
starch  used  in  this  country  is  manufactured  in  or  near 
London,  and  almost  exclusively  of  wheat-meal;  but 
a  good  and  useful  starch  may  also  be  procured  from 
potatoes,  and  from  a  number  of  other  vegetables ; 
and  of  these  varieties  of  starch,  some  are  used  as 
articles  of  food,  such  as  arrow-root,  sago,  tapioca,  and 
cassava.  Wheat-starch  is  chiefly  used  for  stiffening 
wearing-apparel;  and  in  order  to  cover  the  yellow 
tint  which  linen  is  apt  to  acquire,  a  little  stone-blue, 
or  smalt,  is  commonly  added  to  the  starch  used  for 
such  purposes.  Formerly,  starch  was  largely  con- 
sumed ia,  the  form  of  hair-powder,  and  the  discon- 
tinuance of  that  absurd  and  dirty  fashion  has,  of 
course,  materially  diminished  the  demand:  in  this 
country,  indeed,  the  use  of  starch  is  very  limited ; 
but  in  some  parts  of  Holland,  Germany,  and  Swit- 
zerland, where  even  the  lower  orders  and  peasantry 
wear  stiff  caps  and  frills,  the  manufacture  of  starch 
is  carried  on  upon  a  large  scale. 

There  is,  however,  another  outlet  for  starch,  which 
occasions  a  considerable  demand  for  that  which  is  of 
a  very  inferior  quality,  and  that  is,  in  the  manufacture 
of  hard  confectionary,  such  as  lozenges,  sugar-plums, 
and  similar  articles  :  those  which  are  sold  about  the 
streets,  and  made  "  for  the  use  of  schools,"  are  gene- 
rally composed  of  the  offal  of  starch-works,  mixed 
with  plaster  of  Paris,  pipe-clay,  or  chalk,  and  as  little 
sugar  as  is  able  to  give  them  a  palatable  sweetness  j 
but  what  is  worse  is,  that  they  are  often  coloured  with 
red-lead,  verdigris,  gamboge,  and  otlicr  mineral  and 
vegetable  poisons.  A  species  of  refined  liquorice, 
manufactured  for  the  same  market,  is  a  compound  of 
common  Sparish-juice,  lampblack,  and  starch. 
[Maf  atine  of  Papular  Science.T^ 


WAKEFIELD  BRIDGE  AND  CHAPEL. 
The  entrance  to  the  town  of  Wakefield,  from  the 
south,  presents  an  object  which  cannot  fail  to  arrest 
the  attention  of  every  stranger.  The  roads  from 
Doncaster  and  from  Shefheld  each  making  a  short 
bend  down  the  hill,  unto  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
bridge  over  the  river  Calder,  which  here  displays  a 
wide  extent  of  water. 

On  the  right  of  the  bridge,  having  its  front  in  a 
line  with  the  eastern  parapet,  but  being  itself  built 
on  a  narrow  strip  of  land  raised  above  the  bed  of  the 
river,  stands  King  Edward's  Chapel.  The  broken 
sculpture  of  its  once  richly  ornamental  west  front, 
the  just  proportions  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
building,  and  the  peculiarity  of  its  site,  are  such  as 
to  lead  even  the  most  incurious  observer  to  desire 
to  know  something  more  of  so  interesting  a  relic  of 
former  ages. 

It  appears  from  history,  that  on  the  24th  of 
December,  14G0,  an  important  battle  was  fought  on 
the  ground  extending  from  Wakefield  Bridge  to 
Sandal  Castle,  Margaret,  queen  to  Henry  the  Sixth, 
defeating  an  army  under  the  Duke  of  York,  who  waa 
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then  aspiring  to  the  crown.  The  Duke  perished  in 
the  battle,  and  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  then  a 
youth  about  seventeen  years  old,  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  cruelly  put  to  death  in  cold  blood  by  "  the 
butcher,"  Lord  Clifford,  in  revenge  .  for  his  own 
father's  death  in  the  battle  of  St.  Albans. 

King  Edward  the  Fourth,  son  of  the  above  Duke 
of  York,  is  believed  to  have  endowed,  and  most 
probably  rebuilt  and  greatly  adorned  the  chapel, 
which  already  existed  on  the  bridge  at  AVakefield, 
and  which  was  near  the  spot  where  his  father  and 
brother  had  perished,  so  that  religious  services  might 
there  be  daily  performed  for  the  repose  of  their 
souls.  The  chapel  now  forms  the  counting-house  of 
an  eminent  mercantile  firm. 

The  place  where  the  Duke  of  York  fell  is  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  bridge,  to  the  right  of  the  old 
road  leading  up  to  Sandal  Castle,  and  is  marked  by 
two  large  willow-trees  growing  on  the  spot. 

The  bridge  consists  of  nine  arches,  and  a  view  of 
it  from  beneath  discloses  some  few  particulars  worthy 
of  notice.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  seen  that  the 
chapel  was  built  after  the  erection  of  the  bridge,  as 
the  former  is  placed  nearly  against  one  of  the  but- 
tresses, and  having  stone-work  to  divert  the  force  of 
the  current  from  the  building. 

The  bridge  also  presents  the  anomaly  oT  circular 
arches  on  the  west  side,  and  Gothic  arches  on  the 
east.  Now,  by  inspection  from  the  bed  of  the  ri\  er, 
the  original  bridge  seems  to  have  been  but  fifteen 
feet  wide,  the  arches  being  Gothic  ; 
afterwards,  trade  increasing,  and 
wheel -carriages  becoming  more 
common,  a  new  part,  nine  feet  wide, 
was  added,  but  on  circular  arches, 
of  commerce  again  required  its  further  enlargement, 
another  portion,  ten  feet  wide,  was  added  on  circular 


As  the  purposes 


arches,  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  former.  The 
whole  width  of  the  bridge  is  now  about  thirty-four 
feet. 

The  consideration  of  the  original  bridge,  with  its 
width  of  fifteen  feet,  (from  each  exterior  surface,  so 
that  the  road-way  must  have  been  very  narrow,) 
carries  the  mind  back  to  the  days  of  pack-horses, 
when  the  internal  commerce  of  the  country  was 
chiefly  carried  on  by  these  humble  means  ;  and  there 
still  exists  part  of  the  narrow  path,  almost  in  its 
original  state,  once  forming  one  of  the  chief  roads 
from  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  the  south. 
This  portion  of  the  old  pack-horse  way  commences 
just  above  the  toll-bar  in  the  old  road  to  Sandal, 
before-mentioned,  passes  over  the  field  of  battle,  and, 
though  here  and  there  obliterated,  or  altered  by 
modern  enclosures,  may  be  traced  for  about  two 
miles,  to  its  junction  with  the  present  turnpike-road, 
near  New  Miller  Dam. 

Wakefield  also  possesses  a  few  very  curious  remains 
of  the  domestic  architecture  of  ancient  date. 

R.  J.  B. 

The  loss  of  a  mother  is  always  severely  felt;  even  though 
her  health  may  incapacitate  her  from  taking  any  active  part 
in  the  care  of  her  family,  still  she  is  a  sweet  rallying-point, 
around  which,  affection  and  obedience,  and  a  thousaud 
tender  endeavours  to  please,  concentrate ;  and  dreary  is 
the  blank  when  such  a  point  is  withdrawn :  it  is  like  that 
lonely  star  before  us,  neither  its  heat  nor  light  are  any- 
thing to  us  in  themselves,  yet  the  shepherd  wouhl  feel  his 
heart  sad,  if  he  missed  it,  when  he  lifts  his  eye  to  the  brow 
of  the  mountain  over  which  it  rises,  when  the  sun  descends. 


Decorate  the  perishing  body  as  we  will,  either  living  or 
dead,  if  the  soul  is  miserable  or  in  danger,  it  is  but  a 
senseless  mockery.  Though  men  may  contrive  to  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  danger  of  their  state,  the  time  must  come, 
when  their  eyes  will  be  opened  to  the  truth  of  God's  word 
here,  or  the  reality  of  His  indignation  hereafter. Galt. 


^v^4j^ 
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THE  SHAKSPEARE  CLIFF  AT  DOVER. 
"Tender  for  the  Shakspeare  tunnels  !"  we  exclaimed, 
as  we  took  up  a  newspaper  containing  an  advertise- 
inent  for  contracts  for  works  from  tlie  "  South-East- 
ern  Railway  Company."     What !   is  it  then  intended 
"  to  excavate  and  complete  a  double  tunnel  through 
and  along  the  Shakspeare  Cliff  at  Dover?"  that 
....  cliff,  -whose  liigh  and  bending  head 
Looks  fearfully  on  the  confined  deep. 
Surely  the  march  of  railroads  and  utilitarianism  can 
no  further  go  than  this.     The  roar  of  a   "  first  class 
train"  against  the  roar  of  waves!     This,   indeed,    is 
the  "  unkindest  cut  of  all"  against  the  "  picturesque" 
tourist,  in  these  days  of  locomotive  engines,  railways, 
tunnels  and  embankments.     Carried  away  by  recol- 
lection, and  the  sight  of  the   view  we   are   about  to 
illustrate,  we  thought  of  the  celebrated  lines  of  our 
great  dramatist  in  King  Lear : 

, How  fearful 

And  dizzy  'tis  to  cast  one's  eyes  so  low ! 

Tlie  crows  and  clioughs  tliat  wing  tlie  midway  air, 

Show  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles. 

Half  way  down 

Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire :  dreadful  trade ! 

Alethinks  lie  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head. 

TJie  fishermen  that  walk  u)ion  tlie  beach 

Ajjpear  like  mice;  and  yon  tali  anchoring  bark 

Uiminished  to  her  cock ;  her  cock,  a  buoy, 

Almost  too  small  for  siglit. 

Tlie  murmuring  surge 

That  on  th'  unnumbered  idle  pebbles  chafes, 

Cannot  be  heard  so  high.     I'll  loolt  no  more. 

Lest  my  brain  turn,  and  the  deficient  sight 

Topple  down  headlong. 

From  tlie  dread  summit  of  this  chalky  bourn 

Look  up  a-higbt; — the  shrill-gorged  lark  so  far 

Cannot  be  seen  or  heard. 

But  let  us,  as  becomes  sober  topographers,  tura  to 
the  matter-of-fact  duties  of  our  vocation. 

We  have  taken  occasion  in  former  numbers*  to 
refer  to  the  interesting  locality  of  Dover; — to  its 
singularly-situated  town,  its  extensive,  and  almost 
impregnable  fortifications  ; — to  the  venerable  church 
within  its  castle,  respecting  the  superior  antiquity  of 
■which  to  any  other  Christian  place  of  worship  within 
these  islands,  we  then  ventured  upon  expressing  an 
opinion; — and,  more  recently,  some  other  interesting 
remains  in  its  neighbourliood ; — nor  have  we  yet  ex- 
hausted the  subject,  but  shall  on  some  future  occa- 
sion recur  to  it. 

In  the  beautifully- romantic  character  of  its  castle 
and  cliffs,  Dover  has  been  pronounced  unequalled. 
One  of  the  most  impressive  of  its  series  of  views  is 
that  of  the  lofty  cliff,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  derives 
its  name  from  Shakspeare's  terribly- vivid  and  some- 
what overcharged  description.  This  bold  steep,  which 
stands  out  in  front  of  the  heights  on  the  south-western 
side  of  Dover  harbour,  has  no  doubt  lost  some  of  its 
effect  from  the  corroding  hand  of  time  and  the  ele- 
ments. From  the  use  of  the  terra  "  bending  head," 
indeed,  it  would  appear  that  at  the  period  when 
Shakspeare  wrote  King  Lear,  in  1605,  the  summit  of 
the  rock  presented  a  very  different  appearance  to 
what  it  does  now.  Within  the  last  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years,  we  believe,  it  has  been  somewhat  dilapidated 
by  the  fall  of  a  large  mass  of  the  chalk  of  which  it 
is  composed. 

Samphire  t, — a  wild  marine  plant  which  generally 
grows  in  rocky  and  inaccessible  situations,  and  is 
considered  valuable  in  consequence  of  its  making  one 
of  the  most  delicious  pickles  that  we  possess, — is  still 
gathered  from  it.  An  old  writer  says,  "  Samphire 
grows  in  great  plenty  on  most  of  the  sea-cliffs  in  this 

•  SeeSa(.Mair.,Vol.III.,p.l54;Vol.V.,p.l32;  Vol.X.  p.  112. 
t  See  Saturday  Magazine    Vol.  I.,  p.  5. 


country:  it  is  terrible  to  see  how  the ' people  gather 
it,  hanging  by  a  rope  several  fathoms  from  the  top  of 
the  impending  rocks,  as  it  were,  in  the  air." 

The    name    of    Dover,    our    antiquaries    agree,    is 
British,  and  signifies  a  steep  place.     The  castle  stands 
on  an  eminence,   469  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  some  of  the  adjacent  rocks  rise  to  an  altitude  of 
320  feet.     The  view   from   Shakspeare's  Cliff,  there- 
fore, as  may  be  imagined,  is  one  of  great  beauty  and 
extent.     On  a  fine  day,  the  coast  of  France  is  made 
out  with  great  distinctness:   the  immediate  locality  is 
one  of  peculiar  interest  and  grandeur ;   and  the  surface 
of  the  ocean,   studded   as   it   sometimes  is  with  vast 
fleets,  presents  a  series  of  ever-varying  combinations. 
However  fine,   as   an  object,  the   Shakspeare  Cliff 
may  be,  there  is  nothing  about  it  so  remarkable  as  to 
excite  the  particular   interest  of  the  topographer  and 
the  tourist,  in  an  island  like  this,  which,  on  its  western 
shores  especially,  is  so  famous  for  rock-scenery,  were 
it  not  for  the  halo  which  the  genius  of  Shakspeare 
has   shed   over  it.     This   leads  us  to  reflect   on  the 
rare  and  extraordinary  powers  of  mind  possessed  by 
this   great  writer,   and   his   unrivalled  knowledge  of 
human  nature.    He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  opened,  as 
it  were,   a  window  in  the  human  breast,   and  to  have 
penetrated,   with    intuitive    power,    the  mysteries   of 
"  this   little    world    of   man."      If   we    consider   the 
circumstances  of  his  life,  and  the  mode  of  his  educa- 
tion, our  conceptions   of  the  vastness  of  his  intellect 
derive  additional  strength.     The  lives  of  few  eminent 
men, — ^judging  from   the  scanty  materials  that  have 
come  down  to  us, — appear  to  have  less  to  distinguish 
them  from  those  of  "  the  common  herd,"  than  that 
of  Shakspeare.     His  birth  was  comparatively  humble, 
his  father,  who  died  in  great  indigence,   having  been 
first  a  glover,  then  a  butcher,  and  lastly  a  wool-stapler, 
in  the  town  of  Stratford-on-Avon. 

The  poet's  education  at  the  grammar-school  of  his 
native  town,  where  he  is  said  to  have  acquired  "  small 
Latin  and  less  Greek,"  was  on  the  whole  extremely 
defective  ;  but  he  no  doubt  subsequently  did  much 
to  remedy  this.  He  married  very  young  and  un- 
happily; and  according  to  the  popular  story,  was 
compelled  to  leave  Stratford  early,  in  consequence  of 
having  engaged  in  a  deer-stealing  exploit  with  some 
dissolute  companions.  This  supposition  has,  however, 
been  doubted,  though  we  do  not  think  on  good 
grounds,  and  it  has  been  asserted  that  his  removal 
from  his  native  place  was  occasioned  by  estrangement 
from  his  wife.  Before  he  left  home  the  bent  of  his 
mind  was  essentially  dramatic ;  two  of  his  townsmen 
were  eminent  actors,  and  when  his  views  in  life  were 
unavoidably  altered,  it  was  natural  that  he  should 
bend  his  steps  to  the  metropolis,  and  seek  a  theatrical 
occupation.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  first 
office  he  held  in  the  theatre  was  that  of  call-boy,  or 
prompter's  attendant.  But  he  did  not  long  continue 
in  that  capacity,  being  soon  admitted  to  perform 
minor  parts  in  the  popular  plays  of  the  period  j  and 
from  a  player  he  became  in  the  end  a  writer  for  the 
stage.  He  seems,  however,  never  to  have  risen  to  any 
eminence  on  the  stage;  and  his  greatest  reward  as  a 
player  did  not  exceed  sis  shillings  and  eight  pence  a  week. 
Dr.  Drake  well  remarks  that  it  is  a  most  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance for  the  lovers  of  dramatic  poetry  that  he 
did  not  attain  a  high  rank  in  his  profession ;  for  if  he 
had  not  been  despised  as  an  actor,  he  would,  in  all 
probability,  never  have  aspired  to  distinction  as  an 
author.  Shakspeare  was  warmly  patronised  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  James  the  First:  although  particularly 
fond  of  dramatic  representations,  however,  it  does  not 
appear  that  either  of  these  sovereigns  ever  visited  the 
public  theatres  ;  but  gratified  their  taste  by  command- 
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ing  the  comedians  to  perform  at  court.  Our  great 
dramatist  appears  to  have  accumulated  considerable 
wealth  for  the  period  in  which  he  lived.  He  pur- 
chased a  small  estate,  and  tlie  most  respectable 
mansion  in  his  native  place,  Stratford,  where  he  died, 
rather  suddenly,  on  the  23rd  of  April,  161C,  the  anni- 
versary of  his  birth,  having  exactly  completed  his  fifty- 
second  year  on  that  day.  He  had  no  personal  con- 
nexion with  the  theatre  for  about  three  years  previously 
to  his  death,  and  his  latter  days  appear  to  have  been 
passed  in  peace  and  comfort, — a  very  rare  instance  in 
the  history  of  genius.  He  left  two  daughters,  who 
were  born  very  early  after  his  marriage,  and  to  whom 
he  left  all  his  property.  The  family  of  our  bard 
became  extinct  by  the  death  of  his  second  daughter  in 
1670)  but  some  branches  of  the  family  still  exist  in 
Stratford,  Tewkesbury,  and  Gloucester.  Most  of 
them  are  in  great  indigence. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  proof  of  his  surpassing 
genius  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  many  of  his 
most  celebrated  expressions  and  passages  have  so 
intertwined  themselves  with  our  national  language, 
as  to  have  become  as  familiar  as  "  household  words." 
The  quaint  old  Fuller  remarked  that, 
Shakspeare  was  an  eminent  instance  of  that  rule,  Poeta 
non  Jit  sed  nascitur  (One  is  not  made,  but  born  a  poet). 
Indeed,  his  learning  was  but  very  little;  so  that  as  Cornish 
diamonds  are  not  polished  by  any  lapidary,  but  are  pointed 
and  smoothed  even  as  they  are  taken  out  of  the  earth,  so 
nature  itself  was  all  the  art  which  was  used  upon  him. 

By  the  involuntary  force  of  natural  genius,  Shak- 
speare transcends  all  other  dramatists,  even  those  of 
antiquity.  His  language  is  essentially  dramatic ; — 
the  imagery  it  presents,  the  sentiments  it  delivers,  its 
measure,  its  cadence,  the  choice  and  collocation  of 
the  words  composing  it,  all  converge  to  the  same 
point,  all  contribute  to  the  same  end, — they  are  all 
instinct  with  action. 


TO-MORROW. 

How  sweet  to  the  heart  is  the  thotight  of  to-morrow, 
When  hope's  fairy  pictures  bright  coloui's  display, 

How  sweet,  when  we  can  from  futurity  borrow, 
A  balm  for  the  griefs  that  aiflict  us  to-day  ! 

When  wearisome  sickness  has  taught  me  to  languish 
For  health,  and  the  comforts  it  bcais  ou  its  wing, 

Ijet  me  hope,  0  how  soon  it  would  lessen  my  anguish  ! 
Tliat  tomorroto  will  ease  and  serenity  bring. 

When  travelling  alone,  quite  forlorn,  unbefriended. 
Sweet  hope  that  to-morrow  my  wandering  will  cease ; 

That  at  home  then  with  care  sympathetic  attended, 
I  shall  rest  immolested  and  slumber  in  peace. 

Or  when  from  the  friends  of  my  heart  long  divided. 

The  fond  expectation  with  joy  how  replete  ; 
That  from  far  distant  regions,  by  Providence  guided, 

To-morrow  may  see  us  most  happily  meet. 

When  six  days  of  labour,  each  other  succeeding, 
With  hurry  and  toil  have  my  sjiirits  oppressed, 

What  pleasure  to  think,  as  the  last  is  receding, 
To-nwwToio  will  be  a  sweet  sabbath  of  rest. 

And  when  the  vain  shadows  of  time  are  retiring, 
When  life  is  fast  fleeting,  and  death  is  in  sight, 

The  Christian  believing,  exulting,  aspiriug. 
Beholds  a  to-morrow  of  endless  delight ! 

But  the  Infidel  then,  he  sees  no  to-morrov)  ! 

Yet  he  knows  that  his  moments  are  hastening  away : 
Poor  wretch  !  can  he  feel,  without  heart-rending  sorrow. 

That  his  joys  and  liis  life  will  expire  with  to-day  ! 


God's  benefits  come  not  alone,  but  one  gifl  is  the  pledge 
of  another.  The  grant  of  a  mite  is  the  assignment  of  a 
talent.  A  drop  of  dew  from  heaven  is  a  Drognostic  of  a 
gracious  shower ;  of  a  lloo<l,  which  nothi::g  can  draw  dry 
but  ingratitude. — FARiNDorf. 


OIL  OF  VITRIOL,  {Sulphuric  Acid. 
Oil  of  vitriol  is  so  called  from  its  oily  appearance, 
and  its  having  been  formerly  prepared  from   green 
vitriol,  bettei  known  by  the  name  of  copperas. 

We  have  here  an  example  of  the  defective  state  or 
chemical  knowledge,  when  the  names  given  to  sub- 
stances were  more  frequently  descriptive  of  their 
external  appearance,  or  implied  some  resemblance, 
real  or  imaginary,  to  other  substances,  than  calcu- 
lated to  convey  any  correct  idea  of  their  character 
or  properties. 

No  two  liquids  can  be  more  dissimilar  than  oil 
and  vitriol.  The  former,  it  is  well  known,  is  distin- 
guished by  its  peculiarly  soft  and  pleasant  feel,  by  its 
inflammability,  and  by  its  not  mixing  with  water. 
Vitriol,  on  the  contrary,  is  so  highly  corrosive,  that 
it  destroys  the  skin ;  it  is  not  inflammable,  and  it 
mixes  with  water  in  all  proportions. 

Vitriol  is  a  term  extensively  employed  by  the  old 
chemists.  It  was,  probably,  derived  from  the  Latin 
word  vitrum,  which  signifies  glass ;  but  whether  it 
referred  to  the  action  of  fire  on  certain  substances, 
as  in  the  process  of  making  glass,  which  were  hence 
called  vitriols,  or  only  to  some  supposed  resemblance 
in  the  substances  so  designated  to  glass  itself,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine. 

Copperas,  which,  as  we  said,  is  the  most  common 
name  for  green  vitriol,  would  seem  to  imply,  if  its 
name  were  our  only  guide  in  the  matter,  that  copper 
entered  into  its  composition.  It  is  not  so,  however, 
for  copperas  is  a  combination  of  oil  of  vitriol  and 
iron,  not  copper. 

The  modern  and  more  appropriate  name  for  oil  of 
vitriol,  is  sulphuric  acid;  the  former  term  denoting 
what  is  called  by  chemists,  the  base  of  a  compound  j 
the  latter,  the  class  of  substances  to  which  it  belongs. 
Thus,  in  the  present  instance,  we  learn  that  oil  of 
vitriol  has  sulphur  for  its  base,  and  that  its  character 
is  that  of  an  acid.  By  a  further  classification,  acids 
are  divided  into  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  acids ; 
thereby  indicating  the  sources  whence  their  bases  are 
obtained.  As  sulphur  is  a  product  of  the  mineral 
kingdom  *,  sulphuric  acid  is  consequently  a  mineral 
acid. 

Sulphuric  acid  is  composed  of  sulphur,  oxygen, 
and  water ;  an  announcement,  which  to  those  who 
have  never  thought  on  such  subjects,  will,  we  fear, 
convey  but  very  little  satisfactory  information.  We 
will  endeavour  to  make  jt  intelligible. 

When  sulphur,  as  a  common  match,  for  instance, 
is  inflamed,  a  pungent  unpleasant  odour  is  diffused, 
which  occasions  coughing,  and  a  suffocating  sensation. 
In  the  process,  simple  as  it  is,  certain  changes  occur, 
which  are  deserving  of  special  notice.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  the  sulphur  has  disappeared.  The 
common  expressions  are,  that  it  has  been  burned  or 
consumed.  There  is,  however,  abundant  proof,  that 
although  no  longer  visible  to  the  eye,  nor  palpable  to 
the  touch,  the  sulphur  is  not  destroyed.  .  It  evidently 
exists  in  some  new  form,  and  possesses  some  new 
properties  ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  affords  an  in- 
stance of  the  facility  with  which  solid  substances  are, 
by  the  action  of  heat,  converted  into  gases. 

But,  it  may  be  demanded,  what  is  the  cause  of  the 
disagreeable  odour  which  accompanies  the  combustion 
of  sulphur  ?  It  is  occasioned  by  the  union  of  oxygen, 
which  constitutes  one-fifth  portion  of  atmospheric 
air,  with  the  vapour  of  sulphur;  the  compound 
gaseous  body  resulting  from  that  combination,  being 
sulphurous  acid  gas,  and  the  production  of  which,  is 
the  first  step  in  obtaining  sulphuric  acid. 

•  For  a  description  of  the  nature  and  preparation  o  sulphur, 
see  Saturday  Masazine,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  111. 
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Suppose  we  take  a  saucer  with  a  little  clean  water 
in  it,  a  large-sized  tumbler,  and  about  a  dozen  sul- 
phur-matches. Having  tied  the  matches  slightly 
together,  they  must  be  cut  sufficiently  short,  that 
when  standing  in  the  saucer,  their  dipped  ends  may 
project  about  an  inch  above  the  water.  If  two  or 
more  of  the  matches  be  now  ignited,  and  the  whole 
covered  instantly  with  the  tumbler,  the  edges  of 
wliich  must  dip  into  the  water,  we  shall  find,  that  the 
combustion  within  will  not  long  continue.  As  soon 
as  the  oxygen  present  in  the  tumbler  is  exhausted, 
the  matches  will  be  extinguished.  After  waiting 
about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  for  the  vapour  within  the 
tumbler  to  subside,  the  latter  must  be  removed,  and 
the  impure  air  effectually  expelled,  which  may  be 
done  Dy  blowing  into  it  with  bellows,  or  by  wiping 
it  thoroughly  with  a  cloth.  Now  let  two  or  three 
more  matches  be  ignited,  the  tumbler  inverted  in  the 
saucer  as  before, — then  again  removed, — and  the 
operation  repeated  about  ten  times,  or  until  thirty  to 
forty  matches  have  been  successively  inflamed. 

Our  next  business  will  be  to  examine  the  water  in 
the  saucer.  The  most  usual  course  is  first  to  smell  to 
it ,  but  as  nothing  remarkable  in  its  odour  presents 
itself,  suppose  we  taste  it.  Here  we  shall  find  that  a 
change  has  been  effected,  the  water  having  acquired 
a  flavour  decidedly  sour.  But  how  has  that  hap- 
pened t  There  is  nothing  in  the  flavour  of  sulphur 
that  tastes  like  acidity.  Whence,  then,  has  this 
peculiarity  originated  ? 

Already  have  we  shown  that  oxygen  has  an  affinity 
for  the  vapour  of  sulphur,  that,  during  the  process  of 
combustion,  they  unite  in  certain  exact  and  well- 
known  proportions,  and  that  such  union  is  productive 
of  a  compound  body,  namely,  sulphurous  acid  gas, 
whose  properties  are  very  different  from  those  pos- 
sessed by  either  element  (oxygen  or  sulphur)  in  its 
simple  state.  But  the  affinity  of  oxygen  for  sulphur 
continues  in  force  after  the  combination  just  men- 
tioned has  taken  place;  so  that  it  may  be  said  that 
the  tendency  of  oxygen  to  unite  with  sulphurous  acid 
is  as  energetic  as  it  is  to  unite  with  the  vapour  of 
sulphur.  In  order,  however,  to  effect  the  union  of 
oxygen  and  sulphurous  acid,  it  is  necessary  that 
water  should  be  present.  A  mixture  of  oxygen  and 
sulphurous  acid  gases,  so  long  as  they  are  perfectly 
dry,  may  be  preserved  for  any  length  of  time;  but 
the  moment  a  few  drops  of  water  are  introduced, 
chemical  action  ensues,  and  sulphuric  acid  is  formed. 
Water,  therefore,  is  as  essential  to  the  combination  of 
oxygen  and  sulphurous  acid,  as  fire,  or  rather  heat,  is 
to  the  union  of  oxygen  and  vapour  of  sulphur. 

We  may  now  explain  what  happens  when  sulphur 
is  inflamed  in  a  vessel  standing  over  water  in  the 
way  we  have  mentioned.  A  part  of  the  oxygen 
unites  with  the  vapour  of  sulphur,  so  long  as  in- 
flammation continues,  and  sulphurous  acid  is  formed  ; 
but  as  the  vapour  of  water  is  present,  the  union  of 
another  portion  of  oxygen  with  the  newly-generated 
sulphurous  acid  is  going  on  at  the  same  time,  thereby 
producing  sulphuric  acid,  and  these  two  processes 
continue  until  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  is  expended. 
The  sulphuric  acid  falls  into,  and  is  dissolved  by,  the 
water,  imparting  to  it  the  acidity  which  has  been 
noticed  above. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  understood,  that  the  quantity 
of  acid  formed  under  these  circumstances  is  very 
small.  If  properly  managed,  however,  the  experiment 
will  be  perfectly  satisfactory. 

Sulphuric  acid  constitutes  an  important  article  of 
commerce.  It  is  very  extensively  used  in  various 
branches  of  the  arts  and  manufactures.  The  old 
method  of  preparing  it,  by  the  distillatioa  of  green 


vitriol,  is  still  pursued  at  Nordhausen,  in  Saxony. 
The  modern  process  is  that  adopted  in  this  country 
and  consists  in  burning  together  a  mixture  of  aboul 
nine  parts  of  sulphur,  and  one  of  saltpetre,  (nitratt 
of  potash,)  the  fumes  of  which  are  made  to  pass 
into  a  large  chamber  lined  throughout  with  lead 
the  dimensions  of  which,  in  some  cases,  is  seventy 
feet  long,  twelve  high,  and  sixteen  wide.  The 
bottom  of  the  chamber  is  covered,  to  a  depth  oi 
several  inches,  with  water,  or  a  very  weak  solution 
of  acid.  Atmospheric  air  has  access  to  the  chamber. 
When  the  water  is  sufficiently  impregnated  with  *cid, 
it  is  drawn  off.  By  repeated  boiling,  the  greater 
portion  of  the  water  is  evaporated,  and  then  the  acid 
is  of  the  required  strength,  or  properly  concentrated. 

In  its  pure  state  sulphuric  acid  is  a  solid,  white 
and  shining,  and  resembling,  in  some  respects,  fila- 
ments of  silk.  In  this  form  it  is  known  only  to 
chemists. 

The  sulphuric  acid  of  commerce  is  a  colourless 
liquid,  of  a  thick  consistence.  It  is  much  heavier, 
bulk  for  bulk,  than  water.  A  gallon  of  water  weighs 
ten  pounds,  but  the  same  quantity  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid  will  weigh  eighteen  pounds. 

The  affinity  of  sulphuric  acid  for  water  is  so  great, 
that  if  suffered  to  remain  exposed  to  the  atmosphere, 
in  a  shallow  vessel,  it  will,  in  twenty-four  hours 
absorb  one-third  of  its  own  weight  of  moisture  from 
the  air. 

When  sulphuric  acid  and  water  are  mixed  in  certain 
proportions,  the  heat  produced  is  nearly  one  hundred 
degrees  greater  than  that  of  boiling  water ;  and  this 
extraordinary  elevation  of  temperature  is  attended  by 
another  phenomenon  equally  remarkable,  namely, 
diminution  of  bulk ;  so  that  a  gallon  of  concentrated 
acid,  and  a  gallon  of  water  being  mixed,  the  space 
they  occupy  will  not  be  equal  to  that  of  two  gallons. 

The  sulphuric  acid  which  is  sold  by  retail  in  the 
shops,  is  diluted  with  seven  times  its  weight  of  water. 
In  this  state  it  is  highly  corrosive,  and  requires  to  be 
handled  with  caution.  As  it  is  sometimes  employed 
in  cleaning  brass  and  copper  utensils,  servants  and 
others  cannot  be  too  careful  in  putting  it  beyond  the 
reach  of  children;  and  as  a  means  of  preventing 
accidents  to  adults,  it  should  always  be  labelled. 

There  are  instances  in  which  sulphuric  acid  has 
been  taken  or  administered  internally,  sometimes  by 
accident,  and  at  others,  with  a  criminal  design.  In 
such  cases,  death  is  almost  inevitable ;  the  acid  de- 
stroying the  membranes  which  line  the  throat  and 
stomach,  and  causing  the  most  dreadful  agony.  By  the 
prompt  use  of  large  doses  of  magnesia,  or  powdered 
chalk  and  water,  and  then  exciting  vomiting,  by 
irritating  the  fauces  with  a  feather,  relief  may,  at 
least,  be  hoped  for,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  com- 
plete recovery. 

This  acid,  although  the  most  powerful  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  is  not  poisonous.  When  properly 
diluted,  it  is  employed  in  medicine,  producing,  in 
certain  diseases,  the  most  salutary  effects. 

R.R 


A  STUDIOUS  Life  not  prejudicial  to  Health. — It  is 
a  great  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  pursuit  of  learning  i» 
injurious  to  health.  We  see  that  studious  men  live  as  long 
as  persons  of  any  other  profession.  History  will  confirm 
the  truth  |of  this  observ'ation.  In  fact,  the  regular,  calm, 
and  uniform  life  of  a  student,  conduces  to  health,  and  re- 
moves many  inconveniences  and  dangers  which  might 
otherwise  assault  it,  provided  that  the  superfluous  heat  of 
the  constitution  be  assuaged  by  moderate  exercise,  and  the 
habit  of  the  body  be  not  overcharged  with  a  quantity  oi 
aliment  incompatible  with  a  sedentary  life,— Hubt. 
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AMUSEMENTS  OF  SCIENCE. 
No.  I.  Arithmetic. 


Nothing  tends  more  to  increase  the  powers  of  the 
mind  than  the  constant  exercise  of  its  faculties  ;  and 
when  this  can  be  effected  by  combining  amusement 
with  instruction,  the  young  are  frequently  led  to  the 
knowledge  of  facts,  with  which  they  might  otherwise 
have  never  become  acquainted.  Many  curious  illus- 
trations of  scientific  matters  have  resulted  from  the 
labours  of  the  mathematician  and  the  natural  philo- 
sopher, which  at  first  sight  might  appear  to  be  almost 
paradoxical,  if  it  were  not  known  that  they  are 
founded  on  some  well-known  property,  exhibited 
under  peculiar  circumstances.  These  Amusements  of 
Science  we  intend  to  illustrate,  in  a  series  of  papers, 
arranged  under  the  respective  heads  of  the  subjects 
to  which  they  belong. 

The  properties  of  numbers  have  always  been  the 
object  of  the  research  of  the  mathematician  ;  and  the 
knowledge  of  some  of  these  properties  is  frequently 
of  use,  in  shortening  the  labours  of  an  arithmetical 
question.  For  instance,  it  is  well  known  that  in 
multiplying  by  10,  we  need  only  add  a  cipher  to  the 
end  of  the  sum  to  be  multiplied;  by  100,  two 
ciphers ;  &c.  To  multiply  by  5,  add  a  cipher,  and 
divide  the  amount  by  2,  because  five  times  any  sum 
is  the  half  of  10  times  the  same  amount; — thus. 


2)2,689,530 
1,344,765 


produces  the  same 
result  as 


{. 


268  953 
5 


344,765 


In  multiplying  by  25,  add  two  ciphers,  as  in  100, 
and  divide  by  4,  because  25  is  the  fourth  part  of  1 00 ; 
— thus, 

f       368492 
Produces  the  same  le-.  25 

4)36,849,200  Jsult,  in  fewer    figures,]      igj2460 
9,212,300  jasif  368,492  were  mul-1      735984 

tipUed  by  25  : — thus, 

,  I  9,212,300 

Some  numbers,  such  as  9  and  3  in  particular,  have 
very  curious  properties.  If  a  figure,  with  a  number 
of  ciphers  attached  to  it,  is  divided  by  9,  the  quo- 
tient will  be  composed  of  one  figure  only,  namely, 
the  first  figure  of  the  dividend,  as — 


9)600,000 


9)40,000 


66,666-6  4,444-4 

j  9)549 
If  any  sum  of  figures  can  be  divided  by  9,  as  |    — gj 


the  amount  of  these  figures,  when  added  together, 
ean  be  divided  by  9 ; — thus,  5,  4,  9,  added  together, 
make  18,  which  is  divisible  by  9.  If  the  sum  549 
is  multiphed  by  any  figure,  the  product  can  also  be 
divided  by  9,  as 


549 
6_ 

9)3.94 

366 


And  the  amount  of  the 
figures  of  the  product 
can  also  be  divided  by 
9; — thus. 


3 
2 
9 
4 


2)18 
9 


To  multiply  by  9,  add  a  cipher,  and  deduct  the  sum 
that  is  to  be  multiplied ; — thus. 


43,260 
4,326 


Produces  the  same  result  as 


f  4,326 
138.934 


38,934  J  138,934 

In  the    same   manner,    to    multiply  by    99,   add 
two    ciphers;    by   999,  three   ciphers,   &c.      These 


properties  of  the  figure  9  will  enable  the  young 
arithmetician  to  perform  an  amusing  trick,  quite 
sufficient  to  excite  the  wonder  of  the  uninitiated. 

Any  series  of  numbers  that  can  be  divided  by  9, 
as  365,472,  821,754,  &c.,  being  shown,  a  persoa 
may  be  requested  to  multiply  secretly  either  of  these 
series  by  any  figure  he  pleases,  to  strike  out  one 
number  of  the  quotient,  and  to  let  you  know  the 
figures  which  remain,  in  any  order  he  likes ;  you 
will  then,  by  the  assistance  of  the  n 
knowledge  of  the  above  properties 
of  9,  easily  declare  the  number 
which  has  been  erased.  Thus, 
suppose  365472  are  the  numbers 
chosen,  and  the  multiplier  is 
6;  if,  then,  8  is  struck  out,  the 
numbers  returned  to  you  will  be  ■ 

The  amount  of  these  numbers  is  19;  but  19,  divided 
by  9,  leaves  a  remainder  of  1 :  you  therefore  want  8 
to  complete  another  9     8,  then,  is  the  number  erased. 

A  SIMPLE  method  of  proving  the  correctness  of  a 
sum  in  multiplication  is  practised  by  the  use  of  the  9. 


365472 
6 


2192$32 


1 
9 

2 
3 

2 

"Tg" 


1-7 

3 

2 
7 


9)12 


1-3 

7 
3 


Suppose  5623  is  multiphed  by 
327;  to  ascertain  its  correct- 
ness, proceed  thus, — add  toge- 
ther first  5, 6, 2,3,  and  ascertain 
how  many  nines  there  are  in 
the  amount,  and  note  down 
the  remainder  ;  this  will  be  7  : 
then  add  3,  2,  7,  together,  and 
do  the  same;  the  remainder 
here  will  be  3  :  multiply  these 
two  figures  together,  divide  by 
9,  and  note  the  remainder; 
then  add  the  numbers  of  the 
quotient  together,  and  divide 
by  9.  If  the  sum  has  been 
correctly  done,  the  remainder 
will  be  the  same  as  the  last, 
namely,  3 ; — thus. 


5623 
327 


39361 
11246 
16869 
1838721 


1 
8 
3 
8 
7 
2 
1 


9)30 


3-3 


Every  odd  number,  multiplied  by  an  odd  number, 
produces  an  odd  number;  every  odd  number,  multi- 
plied by  an  even  number,  produces  an  even  number; 
and  every  even  number,  multiplied  by  an  even  num- 
ber, produces  also  an  even  number.  Also,  an  even 
number  added  to  an  even  number,  or  an  odd  num- 
ber added  to  an  odd  number,  produces  an  even 
number;  while  an  odd  and  even  number  added  toge- 
ther produce  an  odd  number. 

If  any  one  holds  an  odd  number  of  counters  in  one 
hand,  and  an  even  number  in  the  other,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  discover  in  which  hand  the  odd  or  even 
number  is  ; — thus,  desire  the  party  to  multiply  the 
number  in  the  right  hand  by  an  even  number,  and 
that  in  the  left  hand  by  an  odd  number,  then  to  add 
the  two  sums  together,  and  tell  you  the  last  figure  of 
the  product ;  if  it  is  even,  the  odd  number  will  be 
in  the  right  hand,  and  if  odd,  in  the  left  hand. 

The  impostors  who  pretended  to  the  art  of  magic, 
in  former  times,  had  many  singular  arrangements  of 
figures,  which  were  supposed  to  possess  wonderful 
properties;  the  construction  of  them,  however, 
showed,  that  whatever  false  power  these  men  as- 
sumed, they  were,  at  any  rate,  well  versed  in  the 
science  of  numbers.  These  arrangements  of  num- 
bers went  by  the  name  of  magic  squares,  magic 
circles,  &c.  The  following  is  an  example  of  a  magic 
square,  in  which  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  figures 
are  so  arranged,  that  if  any  of  the  rows  are  added 
together  downwards,  sideways,  or  from  corner  to 
corner,  the  amount  wUl  be  the  same,  namely,  65, 
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A   MAGIC   SQUARE   OF   ODD   NUKBEHS. 

On  a  piece  of  card-board  or  paper,  draw  a  square 
with  a  pencil,  having  one  of  its  angles  uppermost ; 
divide  this  square  into  twenty-five  cells,  and  vi'rite  in 
the  numbers  from  1  to  25,  in  the  order  shown  in  the 
engraving;  then  draw,  with  ink,  the  inner  square,  so 
that  its  angles  shall  touch  the  middle  of  each  of  the 
four  sides  of  the  outer  square;  divide  this  into  twenty- 
five  cells,  also,  with  ink :  it  will  be  then  seen  that 
thirteen  of  the  numbers  of  the  outer  square  fall  within 
thirteen  of  the  cells  of  the  inner  square ;  write  these 
numbers  in  with  ink,  and  transfer  the  twelve  unap- 
propriated numbers  that  still  remain  in  pencil  in  the 
outer  square  to  the  unfilled  cells  in  the  smaller  square, 
transferring  those  which  are  at  the  upper  angle  to 
the  three  spaces  below,  those  from  the  lowermost 
to  the  three  above,  those  from  the  right  to  the  left, 
and  vice-versd.  Rubbing  out,  then,  all  the  pencil- 
lines,  your  magic  square  is  complete.  Any  square 
of  odd  numbers  may  be  constructed  on  j  same 
principle  as  this. 

The  next  engraving  is  a  magic  circle  of  circles;  in 
this,  the  figures  in  each  circle,  added  to  the  1 2  in  the 
centre,  will  amount  to  360  :  and  the  figures  in  each 
of  the  rows  which  radiate  from  the  centre,  added  to 
12,  will  produce  the  same  result. 


THF.    HAOIC    CIRCLE. 


We  shall  notice  a  few  more  properties  of  numbers, 
•which,  perhaps,  may  be  interesting,  if  not  useful,  to 
the  young  arithmetician. 

Every  square  number  necessarily  finishes  with  one 
of  these  figures,  1,  4,  5,  6,  9,  or  with  an  even  number 
of  ciphers,  preceded  by  one  of  these  figures. 


Every  square  number  is  divisible  by  3,  or  will 
become  so  by  taking  away  1  ;  in  the  same  manner 
by  4  or  by  5,  by  taking  away  or  adding  1. 

Every  square  number  that  is  odd,  can  be  divided 
by  4,  after  deducting  1. 

If  two  square  numbers  bear  such  a  relation  to  each 
other,  that  when  their  two  squares  are  added  together, 
the  result  is  a  square  number,  then  if  the  two  original 
numbers  are  multiplied  into  each  other,  the  pro- 
duct is  divisible  by  6.  If  two  numbers  are 
multiplied  together,  whose  difference  is  2,  the 
product,  by  the  addition  of  1,  is  the  square  of 
the  intermediate  number,  in  this  instance  the 
intermediate  number  is  5,  and  its  square  is  25. 


4 

6 

24 
I 

25 


AUSTRALIAN  SCENERY. 

The  district  of  Illawarra,  or,  as  it  is  frequently  called, 
the  Five  Islands,  in  latitude  between  34  and  35  de- 
grees south,  on  the  east  coast  of  New  Holland,  is 
about  40  miles  to  the  southward  of  Sydney,  and 
possessing  many  of  the  characteristics  of  a  tropical 
country  :  its  magnificent  scenery  is  an  object  of  great 
interest  in  the  colony  itself. 

The  following  is  a  brief  notice  of  an  excursion  into 
that  district : — 

Having  sent  forward  two  "Natives"  on  horseback, 
and  a  man  with  a  pack-horse,  we  commenced  our 
little  tour  into  Illawarra.  Our  first  day's  journey, 
from  the  district  of  Appin  towards  the  coa.st,  pre- 
sented nothing  remarkable;  nor  did  we  see  any  fine 
specimens  of  plants,  excepting  the  Warratah,  Bland- 
fordia,  and  some  others,  common  about  Sydney. 

The  night  closed  in,  and  we  encamped,  or  rather 
bivouacked,  sheltered  from  the  wind  aud  dew  by  a 
few  green  boughs,  so  disposed  as  to  form  a  rude  tent, 
and  with  a  sparkling  fire  at  our  feet, — chanting 

Under  the  greenwood  tree, 
Whoso  loves  to  lie  with  me,  &c., 

were  soon  sound  asleep. 

Bright  Chanticleer  had  no  sooner  given  due  notice 
of  the  approach  of  day  from  some  settler's  farm,  than 
we  were  up  and  stirring ; — horses  sought  for,  and 
brought  in,  and  tea-kettle  and  frying-pan  in  requisi- 
tion. A  refreshing  dip  in  the  neighbouring  stream 
sharpened  our  appetite  for  the  savoury  things  in  pre- 
paration ;  and,  after  doing  full  justice  to  an  excellent 
breakfast,  by  seven  o'clock  we  were  once  more  on  the 
line  of  march.  A  ride  of  nine  or  ten  miles  over  a 
sterile  district,  brought  us  gradually  upon  an  elevated 
table-land.  Traveling  along  this  some  miles,  we 
came  to  a  gentle  eminence,  terminating  the  table-land, 
and  forming  the  summit  of  the  Illawarra  niouutain. 
The  alteration  which  here  takes  place  in  the  soil, 
vegetation,  and  landscape,  is  most  remarkable.  So 
instantaneous  is  the  change,  as  to  resemble  rather 
one  of  those  transitions  we  read  of  in  fairy  tales, 
than  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  A  single  step, 
and  you  pass  at  once  from  a  dreary  waste, — from  the 
stunted  arid  vegetation  of  the  sea-coast  barrens  of 
Australia,  to  a  region  clothed  in  the  richest  luxu- 
riance and  verdure  of  the  tropics. 

Everything  combined  to  make  the  change  the  more 
conspicuous  and  delightful :  a  soft  breeze  cooled  the 
air,  which  had  been  somewhat  sultry  and  oppressive} 
and,  at  the  same  time,  wafted  to  our  ears  the  mur- 
muring sound  of  breakers,  denoting  that,  although 
hidden  from  sight  by  dense  masses  of  vegetation,  the 
sea  was  not  distant. 

Deviating  a  few  paces  from  the  path,  we  found 
ourselves  at  once  upon  the  very  verge  of  a  rocky 
precipice^  from  whence  there  bvirst  upon  us  one  of 
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the  most  magnificent  spectacles  that  can  be  conceived. 
The  mountain,  which  is  upwards  of  2000  feet  in 
height,  at  this  spot,  approaches  within  less  than  a 
mile  of  the  beach.  The  glorious  ocean  was  literally 
close  beneath  us,  and  spreading  far  and  wide  in 
boundless  distance.  The  point  on  whicii  we  were 
standing  is  the  northern  extremity  of  a  mountain- 
crescent;  the  southern  extreme  being  about  30  miles 
distant,  between  Kiania  and  Shoal  Haven.  The 
country  between  this  sheltering  crest  of  mountains 
and  the  sea  is  of  great  beauty  and  fertility,  and,  in 
many  places,  quite  tropical  in  its  character,  re- 
sembling, it  is  said,  the  interior  of  Ceylon.  After 
gazing  over  this  extended  and  beautiful  region,  and 
again  searching  the  vast  expanse  of  waters,  to  catch 
the  faint  outline  of  a  passing  sail,  or  trace  the  rapid 
flight  of  some  ocean-bird,  our  attention  reverted  to 
objects  in  the  more  immediate  neighbourhood.  And 
if  the  distant  prospect  excited  admiration,  what  lan- 
guage can  depict  the  grandeur  and  novel  magnificence 
which  surrounded  us.  The  eucalyptus  had  almost 
entirely  disappeared,  and  in  its  place  enormous  trees 
reared  aloft  their  gigantic  trunks,  and  spread  forth 
branches  covered  with  the  richest  foliage.  Here  were 
growing  intermingled  nearly  all  the  varieties  of  tree, 
shrub,  or  clin:ber,  remarkable  for  beauty,  that  I  had 
yet  seen  in  the  colony,  besides  many  that  were  en- 
tirely new  to  me.  The  myrtle,  no  longer  a  shrub, 
reared  its  massive  trunk  to  more  than  one  hundred 
feet,  before  it  expanded  into  a  canopy  of  leaves.  The 
lilly  pilly,  pittis  forensis,  sassafras,  lUawarra-plum, 
and  others  too  numerous  to  mention,  each  assuming 
a  proportionate  magnificence  of  height,  in  turn  s  ruck 
us  with  astonishment.  After  proceeding  for  hundreds 
of  yards  under  a  vaulted  roof  of  foliage,  so  dense  as 
to  be  impervious  to  the  sun's  rays,  and  seeming,  as  it 
were,  the  majestic  dome  of  a  stupendous  temple, — a 
narrow  opening  would  present  itself,  displaying  a 
prospect  of  the  ocean,  or  deep  vistas  through  the 
forest,  so  disposed  as  to  give  full  eifect,  in  the  distance, 
to  some  lofty  palm,  with  its  graceful  slender  stem. 
Climbing  plants,  and  dendrobiums,  too,  were  here  in 
all  their  beauty.  Where  a  dead  trunk  occasionally 
intervened,  it  presented  no  vestige  of  decay.  Im- 
mense clusters  of  the  stag's-horn  fern,  and  of  the  still 
more  graceful  aspienium,  together  with  numberless 
gigantic  climbers,  all  contributed  to  conceal  or  adorn 
the  ruin.  Nor  were  these  beautiful  vines  and  para- 
sites confined  to  decayed  trees  alone.  Frequently 
converting  the  stems  of  the  palms,  and  other  trees, 
into  verdant  columns,  and  twining  amidst  their  top- 
most branches,  they  flung  themselves  in  wild  luxu- 
riance to  neighbouring  trees,  forming  a  succession  of 
festoons,  or  rather  vast  arches  of  foliage,  for  hundreds 
of  yards  together.  Nor  let  me  omit  the  delightful 
and  varied  fragrance,  which  seemed  to  pervade  every 
portion  of  this  magnificent  way. 

At  length  we  began  to  descend  the  mountain — and 
such  a  descent !  Sometimes  down  an  almost  preci- 
pitous inclination,  into  depths  of  shadow  occasioned 
by  the  gorgeous  canopy  of  foliage,  of  which  so  feeble 
a  description  has  been  attemp^ted,  at  others  winding 
under  lofty  precipices,  adorned  from  top  to  bottom 
with  fantastic  and  ever-varying  wrciths  of  verdure. 
Now  overshadowed  by  groups  of  palm  or  of  the  tree- 
fern,  now  under  the  shade  of  the  most  gigantic  spe- 
cimens of  the  gum  and  turpentine  tree.  Numerous 
birds  of  brilliant  plumage  were  flitting  from  branch 
to  branch,  and  ever  and  anon,  amid  the  sharp  shrill 
whistle  of  the  parrot,  arose  the  deep  melancholy 
tones  of  the  wonga-wonga  : — 

And,  from  afar,  the  bell-bird's  plaintive  chiine, 
A  note  peculiar  to  Australia's  clime. 


The  Bangalo-palm  now  first  made  its  appearance. 
This  beautiful  variety  does  not  attain  nearly  the  size 
of  the  cabbage-palm,  but  is  far  more  graceful.  Of 
the  latter,  we  noticed  some  trees,  from  100  to  130 
feet  high.  There  were  whole  acres  of  the  Port 
Macquarrie  Hibiscus,  so  justly  prized  as  an  addition 
to  our  shrubberies  ;  and  some  parts  of  the  road  were 
thickly  strewed  with  the  Illawarra-plum,  and  other 
showy  berries,  which  had  fallen  to  the  ground.  A 
species  of  sterculia,  of  lofty  growth,  at  this  season 
out  of  leaf,  was  covered  with  splendid  masses  of 
scarlet  blossoms,  at  the  height  of  from  thirty  to  forty 
feet  above  the  ground. 

Our  attention  was  next  forcibly  arrested  by  a  group 
of  lofty  trees,  with  massive  stems,  which  rose  to  a 
great  height,  without  a  branch,  and  then  spread  forth 
their  ample  shade  over  a  wide  space.  These,  upon  a 
nearer  approach,  we  found  to  be  the  banyan  or  fig- 
tree. 

Not  far  from  this  magnificent  clump  of  forest-timber, 
we  came  upon  a  secluded  scene  of  exquisite  beauty. 
Picture  to  yourself  a  rich  grassy  glade,  almost  free 
from  wood,  and  of  several  acres  in  extent, — watered 
by  a  little  murmuring  rivulet,  at  once  cool  and  clear, 
— now  gliding  over  moss-covered  rocks,  now  settling 
into  still  transparent  pools  ;  palms,  acacia,  casuarina, 
and  other  graceful  plants,  fringing  the  banks,  and  form- 
ing a  varied  foreground,7-whilst  on  three  sides,  tba 
open  space  was  shut  in  by  the  steep  acclivities  of  thfi 
mountain,  clothed  in  dense  and  shadowy  vegetation 

The  champaign  head 

Of  a  steep  wilderness,  wliose  hairy  sides 
With  thicket  overgrown,  grotesque  and  wild. 
Access  denied  :  and  overhead  upgrew. 
Insuperable  height  of  loftiest  shade — 
Cedar,  and  vines,  and  fig,  and  branching  palm, 
A  sylvan  scene ;  and,  as  the  ranlfs  a.sccnd, 
Shade  above  shade,  a  woody  theatre 
Of  stateliest  view. 

Above  this,  in  the  opening  of  the  stream,  a  bold 
projecting  precipice  of  gray  rock,  with  a  diadem  of  rich 
verdure,  reared  its  rugged  form  to  the  height  of  1500 
or  2000  feet,  the  summit  being  partially  enveloped 
iu  clouds.  On  the  sunny  side  of  the  meadow,  a 
flock  of  forest-kangaroos,  six  or  seven  in  number, 
were  basking  and  enjoying  themselves.  Disturbed 
by  the  noise  of  our  approach,  they  bounded  swiftly 
away,  and  were  soon  concealed  from  sight  amidst  the 
adjoining  thickets. 

In  this  sequestered  and  beautiful  spot  we  took  our 
lunch.  After  which,  having  travelled  a  few  miles 
through  a  somewhat  uninteresting  forest,  we  halted 
for  the  night  near  the  sea-shore,  on  an  open  space 
affording  good  grass  for  our  horses,  and  sheltered,  by 
surrounding  thickets,  from  the  cold  night-wind.  Our 
encampment  was  not  more  than  100  yards  from  the 
surf.  "  Johnny,"  a  native,  of  the  Cow  Pasture  tribe, 
who  accompanied  us,  had  never  until  now  been  so 
near  the  sea.  It  was  quite  beyond  his  comprehension. 
No  persuasion  could  induce  him  to  approach  the 
breakers.  "  What," — exclaimed  he,  gazing  over  the 
expanse — "  all  that  water;  where  are  the  trees? — there 
is  no  end  to  it."  A  vessel  under  sail,  in  the  distance, 
he  said  was  "  a  cloud  moving  on  the  water,"  or  "  may 
be  the  wind  itself."  The  night  passed  away  in  undis- 
turbed repose.  After  several  days  spent  happily 
amidst  similar  scenes,  and  having  made  a  good  col- 
lection of  plants,  seeds,  and  bird-skins,  we  turned  our 
horses'  heads  once  more  towards  home,  and  bade  fare- 
well to  Illawarra. 

Pafamutla,  New  South  Wales,  M. 

August,  IflSO. 
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NOTES  ON  FOREST  TREES     No.  XI. 


The  Great  Maple,  or  Sycamore, 
{Acer  pseudoplatanus.) 

The  usual  name  by  which  this  tree  is  known  in 
Grtat  Britain,  particularly  in  Scotland,  is  that  of  the 
Plane,  although  it  belongs  to  a  quite  different  family 
of  plants ;  on  this  account,  it  has  received  the  scien- 
tific name  of  psmdoplatanus  (false  plane).  The  name 
Sycamore  was  originally  applied  to  a  species  of  fig, 
Ficus  sycamorus,  so  that  the  Great  Maple  is  clearly  the 
most  proper  name  for  the  tree  m  question. 

The  Great  Maple  is  much  larger  and  grander  in  its 
form  than  the  smaller  or  Common  Maple,  but  it 
wants  its  elegance,  and  is  coarse  in  proportion  to  its 
bulk.  "  It  forms,  however,"  says  Gilpin,  "  an  im- 
penetrable shade,  and  often  receives  well-contrasted 
masses  of  light.  Its  bark  has  not  the  furrowed 
roughness  of  the  oak,  but  it  has  a  species  of  rough- 
ness very  picturesque.  In  itself  it  is  smooth,  but  it 
peels  off  in  large  flakes,  like  that  of  the  Planes,  (to 
which  in  other  respects  it  bears  a  resemblance,) 
leaving  patches  of  different  hues,  seams,  and  cracks, 
which  are  often  picturesque." 

There  are  many  species  of  the  Maple ;  one  in  par- 
ticular, the  Sugar  Maple  *,  is  of  great  service  to  man- 
kind, from  the  quantity  of  sugar  which  can  be  pro- 
cured from  its  sap.  An  experiment  was  made  in 
Scotland,  in  1816,  upon  the  sap  of  the  Great  Maple ; 
the  result  was,  that  three  bottles  and  a  half  of  the 
sap  were  collected,  weighing  in  all  three  pounds 
four  ounces  ;  this  yielded  2 1 4  grains  of  a  substance 
resembling  impure  moist  sugar. 

Evelyn  says  but  little  respecting  the  Maple,  which 
he/ calls  the  Sycamore,  and  that  not  in  its  praise. — 
"  The  Sycamore  is  much  more  in  reputation  for  its 
shade  than  it  deserves ;  for  the  leaves,  which  fall 
early,  (like  those  of  the  ash,)  turn  to  a  mucilage, 
and  putrefy  with  the  first  moisture  of  the  season,  so 
as  they  contaminate  and  mar  our  walks,  and  are,  there- 

•  See  Saturda    Magatin*    Vol.  VIII.,  p.  132. 


fore,  by  my  consent,  to  be  banished  from  all  curious 
gardens  and  avenues." 

The  size  attained  by  this  tree  in  Great  Britain  is 
considerable;  at  Nisbet,  in  Berwickshire,  is  a  specimen 
about  seventy  feet  in  height,  and  between  twelve  and 
thirteen  in  girth.  At  Dawick,  another,  fifteen  feet  in 
girth.  The  largest  recorded  is  at  Bishopton,  in 
Renfrewshire  ;  it  is  a  fine  spreading  tree,  sixty  feet 
in  height,  and  twenty  feet  in  girth  near  the  ground. 
A  very  large  specimen  still  exists  at  Calder  House, 
near  Edinburgh.  This  tree  is  known  to  h&vt  been 
planted  before  the  Reformation,  and  is  supposed  to 
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lEAVES    AND    BLOSSOM    OF    THE    CHEAT    MAPLE. 

be  not  less  than  300  jxars  old,  yet  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  perfectly  sound.  It  is  the  tree  to 
which,  long  ago,  the  iron  jugs  (a  species  of  pillory,' 
were  fastened.  The  tree  came  gradually  to  grow 
over  them,  and  they  have  now  been  completely  en- 
closed in  its  trunk  for  a  considerable  time.  At  the 
place  where  they  are  enclosed  there  is  a  great  pro- 
tuberance, on  the  south  side  of  the  tree,  at  the 
height  of  between  four  and  five  feet. 
The  Maple  is  raised  by  seed 


CURIOUS    METHOD    OF    SHOWING    GRATITUDE. 

My  guide  said  lliat  the  wood  abounded  in  wolves,  and 
desired  me  to  observe  the  slump  of  a  tree  recently  felled, 
telling  me  that  a  young  man,  assailed  by  three  of  tbose 
ferocious  animals,  had  taken  refuge  in  its  branches,  and 
had  afterwards  cut  it  down,  as  a  memorial  of  his  escape, 
and  in  testimony  of  his  gratitude.  I  thought  this  an  odd 
mode  of  returning  thanks,  and  tacitly  determined  never  to 
endanger  my  safety  for  an  inhabitant  of  Meleahada.  Dif- 
ferent nations  have  certainly  different  modes  of  expressing 
their  sense  of  services  conferred :  a  Portuguese  fells  a  tree 
for  the  same  reason  that  an  Englishman  would  effectually 
protect  it. Portugal  and  Gallicia. 

Argument. — Let  the  end  of  thy  argument  be  rather  to 
discover  a  doubtful  truth,  than  a  commanding  wit ;  in  the 
one  thou  shall  gain  substance,  in  the  other  froth ;  that 
Hint  strikes  the  steel  in  vain  that  propagates  no  sparkles  ; 
covet  to  be  truth's  champion,  at  least  to  hold  her  colours  : 
he  that  pleads  against  the  truth,  takes  pains  to  be  over- 
thrown ;  or,  if  a  conqueror,  gains  but  vain-glory  by  the 
conquest. Q  uarles  . 
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CULTIVATION    OF    HEMP    AND    FLAX. 


SOBTINO   AND    DBVINO   HEMP    AND    ILAX,    IN    KU3SIA. 


The  commerce  ot'  Russia  is  almost  entirely  in  the 
products  of  its  soil  j  and  these  products  are  highly 
important,  because  they  are  precisely  of  that  class; 
which  is  essential  to  the  wants  of  mankind  in  general. 
Among  these,  hemp  and  flax  are  conspicuous,  being 
cultivated  to  a  larger  extent  in  that  country  than  irf 
any  other.  Russian  hemp  is  considered  the  best  that 
is  grown.  English  hemp,  indeed,  is  said  to  be  supe-  | 
rior  to  it ;  but  we  raise  very  little  of  it,  because  the  , 
land  in  our  country  can  be  turned  to  much  better  ! 
account  in  t!ie  culture  of  other  articles.  In  the  vast  | 
and  thinly-peopled  district  of  Russia,  however,  the 
culture  of  hemp  is  profitable  ;  and  so  long  as  the 
article  produced  maintains  its  superiority,  and  the 
soil  cannot  be  employed  with  more  advantage,  its 
culture  to  a  very  large  extent  will  continue.  "  By 
comparing,"  says  Mr.  Tooke,  "  the  enormous  con- 
sumption of  this  necessary  material  in  the  empire 
itself,  with  the  great  quantity  which  is  annually 
shipped  off,  it  is  manifest,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  no 
produce  of  farming,  excepting  rye,  is  of  greater  con- 
sequence to  industry  and  trade." 

The  wild   hemp   grows    very  plentifully   in    some  I 
parts  of  Russia  ;   it  is  found  in  the  Ural  mountains, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Volga,  "  principally 
in  places  where  towns  have  formerly  stood."     In  the 
Autumn,  when  it  has  shed  its  seed,  and  begins  to 

Vol.  X. 


die  away,  it  is  gathered  and  eaten  by  many  of  the 
half-savage  tribes  of  the  empire. 

Of  equal  importance  with    the  culture    of  hemp, 
is  that  of  flax,  which  is  raised  in  large  quantities,  and 
is  of  an   excellent    quality.     In    many  districts,   the 
flax -grounds  are  as  extensive   as  the  corn-lands.     It 
is   principally   cultivated,   as   hemp  also   is,   in   what 
may  be  called   the  central   part  of  European   Russia. 
In  the  districts  near  the  Kama,  the  finest  Valachian 
flax  is  raised  ;   Pallas  says,  that  on  the  borders  of  that 
river,  it  grows  to  the  height  of  seven  spans,  and  yields 
a  far  better  yarn  than  the  common  sort.     Both  the 
common  and  the  Siberian  flax,  are  found  frequently 
wild,  the   former  in  the   Steppes,  about   the  northern 
Ural,    and   the    latter,   on   the   shores   of  the  Volga. 
]Many  species  of  nettle,  yielding   fibres   like   those  of 
hemp  and  flax,  are  also  found  growing  wild  to  a  very 
large  extent ;    from  some   of  them,   the   lialf-savage 
tribes  obtain  a  yarn,  which  they  weave  into  a  kind  of 
cloth,  destitute,  of  course,  of  that  strength  wliich  the 
tough  fibres  of  the  hemp  and  flax  alone  can  impart. 

The  management  of  llax,  (says  Mr.  Tooke,)  has  nothing 
peculiar  in  it  ;  it  is  picked  as  elsewhere,  clearuil  from  the 
seeds,  soaked  in  water,  and  broken  by  beatiiif;  nilh  wooden 
beetles.  This  product,  next  to  lienip,  forms  the  jjreatest 
article  of  exportation ;  a  considerable  part  is  wrought  up 
into  linens,  diaper,  canvass,  and  the  like ;  and  even  tha 
seeds  are  exported,  both  in  their  natural  state,  and  as  oiL 
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In  various  parts  of  Russia,  hemp-seed  oil,  and  flax- 
seed (or  linseed)  oil,  is  prepared  in  very  large  quan- 
tities. The  process  of  extracting  it  is  performed 
•witli  great  simplicity,  and  for  the  most  part  by  the 
peasants  themselves.  The  seeds  are  crushed  in  small 
oil-mills,  in  which  the  moving  power  is  a  horse. 

Our  engraving  illustrates  tlie  operation  of  sorting 
and  drying  hemp  and  flax  in  Russia.  It  is  the 
practice  for  the  peasants  to  build,  adjoining  to  the 
spot  cultivated,  a  small  hut  in  a  circular  shape ; 
opposite  to  it,  they  level  with  great  care  a  small  spot 
of  ground,  and  near  this  they  erect  a  sort  of  racl<, 
very  lofty,  with  the  bars,  however,  horizontal,  instead 
of  perpendicular.  This  arrangement  answers  all  the 
purposes  of  sorting,  drying,  and  preserving  the  hemp 
and  flax.  They  pass  the  flax  through  the  racks, 
where,  being  exposed  to  the  air,  it  dries  very  fast ;  on 
the  ground  they  sort  the  hemp  and  seed,  and  lay  the 
whole  up  in  the  hut  until  it  be  wanted. 

The  hemp-plant  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  Persia, 
and  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  north  and  east 
of  Europe,  over  which  it  is  now  so  generally  distri- 
buted, from  some  part  of  the  east.  We  have  mention 
of  it,  however,  as  existing  in  both  a  wild  and  culti- 
vated state,  somewhere  in  the  country  lying  to  the 
north  of  the  Danube,  as  early  as  the  fifth  century 
befoi-e  the  Christian  era.  Herodotus  describes  the 
hemp  as  growing  in  Scythia,  where  he  had,  in  all 
probability,  seen  it  himself. 

They  have,  (he  says,)  hemp  growing  in  the  country,  very 
much  resenibUng  liax,  except  in  its  thickness  and  size  ; 
but  this  hemp  is  much  superior  to  tliat.  It  botli  grows 
spontaneously,  and  is  cultivated  ;  and  out  of  it  tiie  Thracians 
make  themselves  garments  like  those  of  Uax.  Any  one 
who  was  not  very  well  acquainted  with  it,  would  not  discern 
whether  they  were  of  flax  or  of  hemp;  and  he  who  had 
never  seen  this  hemp,  would  tliiuk  the  garment  to  be  of 
flax. 

From  Herodotus,  we  also  learn  that  the  Scythians 
were  acquainted  with  the  narcotic  properties  of  hemp, 
and  that  they  used  the  seed  of  the  plant  to  obtain  a 
sort  of  intoxicating  vapour- bath.  He  describes  with 
minuteness  their  simple  though  efficient  apparatus  ; 
they  placed  three  stakes  in  the  ground,  and  around 
them  stretched  woollen  fleeces,  so  as  to  form  as  com- 
plete an  enclosure  as  possible;  into  this  they  threw 
red-hot  stones,  and  on  the  stones  they  threw  the 
hemp-seed.  A  steam  was  given  off,  "  such  as  no 
Grecian  vapour-bath  coidd  have  retained  ;"  this  steam 
served  the  Scythians  in  the  place  of  a  bath,  for  they 
were  not  in  the  habit  of  bathing  the  whole  body  in 
water.  Its  intoxicating  nature  may  be  clearly  traced 
in  the  description  of  its  elfects  ;  the  Scythians  used 
to  roar  with  delight.  Among  eastern  nations,  at  the 
present  day,  hemp  is  employed,  though  in  a  different 
manner,  to  produce  similar  sensations.  In  the 
Hindoo  economy,  it  serves  as  a  substitute  for  malt,  a 
favourite  intoxicating  liquor,  called  banga,  being  pro- 
duced from  it.  The  powdered  leaves  are  infused  in 
water,  with  the  addition  of  some  species  of  aromatic; 
and  this  decoction  produces,  when  drunk,  a  drowsy 
ecstatic  feeling,  which  is  said  to  be  much  more  agree- 
able than  that  brought  on  by  opium.  It  is  a  species 
of  enjoyment  which  may  be  purchased  at  a  small 
price ;  but  it  is  also  one,  to  which  a  too-frequent 
recurrence  will  gradually  bring  on  death.  This  also 
is  an  use  to  which  it  is  applied  in  Egypt.  Sometimes 
the  leaves  are  mixed  with  tobacco  for  the  purpose  of 
smoking. 

So  powerful,  indeed,  is  the  narcotic  secretion  con- 
tained in  this  plant,  that  its  deleterious  effects  are 
felt  even  while  it  is  growing  in  the  ground  ;  and  it  is 
said,  that  a  person  who  remains  for  any  length  of 
time  amidst  a  plantation  of  young  hemp,  or  who 


ventures  to  sleep  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one,  will 
be  affected  with  headach,  and  vertigo,  and  a  sort  of 
drunken  dizziness.  The  most  injurious  results  arise 
from  the  practice  which  prevails  to  a  great  extent 
among  the  Russian  boors,  of  soaking  the  hemp,  after 
it  is  pulled,  in  the  neighbouring  rivers,  lakes,  and 
ponds,  in  order  to  perform  the  necessary  operation  of 
rotting  the  substance  which  surrounds  and  unites  the 
useful  fibres  ;  the  water  is  spoiled,  and  the  fish  in  a 
great  measure  destroyed.  Tooke,  speaks  of  this 
practice  as  "  a  nuisance  of  such  importance,  as  to 
call  for  the  interference  of  the  magistracy."  Lepechin, 
one  of  the  companions  of  Pallas,  strongly  deprecates 
it.  After  describing  the  agriculture  of  the  country 
on  the  east  of  Moscow,  and  noting  the  large  quantity 
of  hemp  and  flax  which  are  cultivated,  he  says  : — 

The  people  of  the  district  pretend,  that  hemp  which  is 
soaked  in  rivers,  in  brooks,  and  in  large  lakes,  is  of  a  very 
superior  quality  ;  consequently,  they  will  repair  with  their 
hemp  to  a  distance  of  many  miles,  to  reach  a  river ;  but 
this  method  corrupts  the  waters,  and  is  fatal  to  the  fish. 

Yet  the  process  of  rotting  is  much  more  speedily 
accomplished  in  stagnant  than  in  running  water. 

The  water  in  which  hemp  has  been  rotted,  acquires 
an  excessively  disagreeable  taste,  and  an  infected 
odour.  If  there  are  any  fish  in  it,  they  at  first  get 
intoxicated,  and  then  as  the  fermentation  gradually 
absorbs  all  the  oxygen  of  the  water,  they  at  last  die. 
Not  only,  however,  does  the  water  contract  these 
hurtful  properties,  which  render  it  unfit  for  the  uses 
of  man  or  beast,  but,  also,  there  emanate  from  it 
effluvia,  which  are  very  likely  to  occasion  pestilential 
diseases  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  on  this  account, 
that,  in  France,  the  magistrates  intrusted  with  the 
care  of  the  public  health,  have  almost  universally 
forbidden  the  practice  of  the  operation  of  rotting 
within  the  circuit  of  towns,  in  the  vicinity  of  any 
habitations,  and  in  rivers  or  running  waters,  which 
are  used  for  drink,  either  by  man  or  beast. 

The  process  of  rotting  away  the  woody  from  the  fibrous 
parts  of  the  plants,  '  is  of  extreme  antiquity,  (says  Mr. 
Barlow,)  it  being  noticed  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  and 
having  been  used  not  only  in  this  country,  but  on  the  Con- 
tinent, from  time  immemorial;  notwithstanding  which,  it 
has  proved  extremely  detrimental  to  the  health,  not  only  of 
the  inhabitants,  but  of  the  cattle  of  the  countries  in  which 
it  is  carried  on,  to  a  considerable  degree,  and  is  a  system 
which,  on  this  account,  it  would  be  highly  desirable  to 
abolish.  It  becomes  the  source  of  many  pestilential 
diseases,  among  which,  perhaps,  the  malaria,  so  prevalent 
in  the  vicinity  of  Rome  and  Naples,  may  be  numbered ; 
besides  which,  since  llax  and  hemp  ripen  about  the  month 
of  August,  and  require  to  be  submitted  to  this  process  as 
soon  as  they  are  taken  from  the  ground,  or  at  least,  before 
they  dry,  the  farmer's  attention  becomes  necessary  to  them, 
at  a  time  when  it  is  most  valuable,  and  can  least  be  spared  ; 
namely,  in  the  time  of,  or  immediately  antecedent  to,  his 
corn-harvest. 

The  operation  of  rotting  hemp  and  flax,  besides 
being  one  of  some  hazard  to  those  engaged  in  it,  is 
also  one  of  considerable  nicety;^  for  its  perfection,  and 
the  period  when  it  should  cease,  depend  on  several 
fortuitous  circumstances,  which  may  dispose  the 
woody  matter  of  the  stem  to  decompose  with  greater 
or  less  facility.  Thus,  it  will  be  influenced  by  the 
strength  or  vigour  of  the  plant,  the  moisture  or  dry- 
ness of  the  season,  the  temperature  of  the  air  during 
the  process,  as  well  as  the  soil  from  which  the  plant 
was  produced.  If  the  operation  be  carried  too  far, 
not  only  the  woody  matter,  but  the  fibres  also  will  be 
destroyed  or  injured  ;  and  if  not  far  enough,  it  has 
generally  been  thought  that  the  flax  will  not  dress ; 
and  thus,  after  a  good  crop  has  been  produced,  it 
may  be  much  injured,  if  not  spoiled,  in  the  incipient 
stage  of  its  manufacture.  The  opinion  has  been 
held,  that  the  circumstance  of  the  operation  pf  ,rot- 
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ting,  being  to  the  cultivator  one  of  much  nicety  and 
hazard  combined,  has,  in  all  probability,  proved  a 
much  greater  barrier  to  the  cultivation  of  hemp  and 
flax  in  England,  than  the  alleged  exhaustion  of  soil, 
or  any  other  cause. 

Another  operation,  likewise  injurious  to  those 
engaged  in  it,  is  that  which  succeeds  to  rotting  ;  it  is 
the  process  of  breaking  and  dressing,  which  consists 
in  the  separation  of  what  is  commonly  called  the 
boon,  or  woody  matter,  from  the  harle,  or  useful 
fibres.  It  may  be  performed  either  by  machinery  or 
by  hand  ;  and  in  almost  all  cases,  it  is  effected  by  a 
set  of  blunt  iron  teeth  or  breakers,  fixed  upon  one 
piece  of  wood,  and  met  by  another  similar  set  of 
teeth  fixed  to  a  moveable  piece,  which  is  worked  by 
the  one  hand,  while  the  flax  in  handfuls  is  introduced 
between  these  teeth,  in  various  directions,  with  the 
other  hand.  During  the  operation,  a  remarkably  fine 
dust  is  given  out,  which  is  thought  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  maladies  to  which  those  engaged  in  it  are  very 
much  subject,  and  which  particularly  attack  their 
organs  of  respiration.  The  dust,  from  its  extreme 
fineness  and  lightness,  being  suspended  in  the  air,  is 
inhaled  with  it  into  the  lungs,  where  its  presence 
excites  a  cough  more  or  less  violent,  and  pains  in  the 
chest,  which  lead  to  other  more  serious  affections, 
such  as  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  under  which  the 
workmen  infallibly  sink.  Several  attempts  have 
been  made  of  late  years,  in  this  country,  to  obviate 
the  danger  and  inconvenience  arising  from  the  com- 
mon system  of  rotting  and  dressing  hemp  and  flax  ; 
but  in  Russia,  and  other  countries  on  the  Continent, 
very  little  progress  has  been  made  in  the  substitution 
of  machinery  for  manual  labour. 

Hemp  and  flax  are  articles  of  great  commercial 
importance  to  Russia  ;  they  form  a  very  large  item  in 
the  list  of  her  exports.  Nine-tenths  of  the  whole 
quantity  of  hemp  imported  into  England,  come  from 
Russia  ;  of  flax  the  proportion  is  not  so  large,  a  con- 
siderable supply  of  that  article  being  obtained  from 
Prussia  and  the  Netherlands.  A  more  accurate 
notion  will  be  conveyed  by  the  following  details,  re- 
lating to  the  year  1833.  The  total  quantity  of  hemp 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  was  ,527,4.59  cwts., 
of  which,  469,959  cwts.  were  supplied  by  Russia  } 
the  remainder  is  derived  from  various  other  countries, 
in  comparatively  small  quantities,  the  territories  of 
the  East  India  Company  furnishing  3  1,008  cwts.  Of 
"flax,  and  tow,  or  codilla  of  hemp  and  flax,"  as  it  is 
entered  in  the  public  accounts,  there  were  imported  in 
the  same  period  982,5  IC  cwts. ;  of  which  GC7, 868  cwts. 
came  from  Russia,  144,138  cwts,  from  Prussia, 
114,191  cwts.  from  the  Netherlands,  31,512  cwts. 
from  France,  and  15,867  cwts.  from  New  South 
Wales,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  Swan  River. 

The  consumption  and  importation  of  hemp  have 
been  materially  diminished  of  late  years,  by  the 
extensive  use  of  iron  or  chain  cables,  as  well  in  our 
commercial  marine,  as  in  the  royal  navy.  During 
the  late  war,  the  price  of  hemp  fluctuated  very  much ; 
and  the  height  to  which  it  rose  at  times,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of  its 
importation,  was  the  principal  circumstance  that 
originally  brought  iron  cables  into  use.  Their  vast 
superiority  in  point  of  strength  and  durability,  has 
since  occasioned  their  almost  universal  substitution 
for  hempen  cables. 

When  the  commerce  of  England  with  Russia 
began,  hemp  and  flax  were  then,  as  they  are  now, 
among  the  staple  products  of  the  empire.  In  some 
papers  inserted  in  liakluyt's  Collection  of  Voyages, 
we  find  many  curious  illustrations  of  the  early  history 
of   that  commerce ;    among  other  things,  we  learn 


that  an  attempt  was  made  at  the  close  of  Queen 
Mary's  reign,  to  establish  a  colony  of  English  rope- 
makers,  in  Russia,  as  servants  of  the  Russia  Com- 
pany, then  newly  established  ;  the  plan  of  manu- 
facturing the  ropes  there,  instead  of  bringing  the  hemp 
to  England,  and  manufacturing  them  at  home,  was 
adopted,  because  the  charge  of  freight  on  the  raw 
material  was  so  heavy.  We  have  an  exposition  of 
this  scheme  in  the  following  extract  from  "  a  Letter  of 
the  Company  of  the  Merchants  Adventurers  to 
Russia,  unto  George  Killingworth,  Richard  Gray, 
and  Henry  Lane,  their  agents  there,"  dated  1557. 

And  whereas  you  hare  provided  tarre,  and  as  we  sup- 
pose some  hcmpe  ready  bought,  our  advice  is,  that  in  no 
wise  you  send  any  of  them  hither  unwrought;  hecause  our 
fraight  is  four  pounds  a  tunne,  or  little  lessc  :  which  is  so 
deare  as  it  would  not  beare  the  charges  :  and,  therefore,  we 
have  sent  you  seven  ropemakers,  as  by  the  copies  of  their 
covenants  here  inclosed  shall  appeare.  Whom  we  wil  you: 
set  to  worke  with  al  expedition  in  making  of  cables  and 
lopes  of  al  soils  from  the  smallest  rope,  to  xiii.  inches:  and 
that  such  taire  and  hempe  as  is  already  brought  to  the 
water-side,  they  may  there  make  it  out,  and  after  that,  you 
settle  their  worke  in  Vologhda  or  Colmogro,  as  you  shall 
thinke  jjood,  where  there  stufFe  may  be  neereet  to  them  :  at 
which  place  and  places  you  doe  assignc  them  a  principall 
overseer,  as  well  to  see  the  deliverie  of  the  stufFe  unwrought 
as  also  to  take  charge  of  the  stuffe  wrought,  and  to  foresee 
that  neither  the  yarne  be  burnt  in  tarring,  nor  the  hempe 
rotted  in  the  watering;  and  also  to  furnish  thera  so  with 
labourers,  workmen,  and  stufJ'e,  as  hereafter,  when  these 
workman  shall  come  away,  we  bee  not  destitute  of  jrood 
workmen,  and  that  these  may  dispatch  as  much  as  possibly 
they  may,  doing  it  substantiallv  •  for  we  esteeme  it  a  prin- 
cipal commoditie,  and  that  the  Counsel  of  England  doth 
well  allowe.  Let  all  diligence  be  used,  that  at  the  returne 
of  these  shippes,  we  may  see  samples  of  all  ropes  and 
cables,  if  it  be  possible,  and  so  after  to  continue  in  worke, 
that  we  may  liave  good  store  against  the  next  yeere. 
Therefore  they  have  neede  to  have  a  place  to  worke  in,  in 
the  Winter:  and  at  any  hand  let  them  have  helpe  enough 
to  spinne  their  stuffe;  for  seeing  you  have  great  plenty  of 
hempe  there,  and  at  a  reasonable  price,  we  trust  we  shal 
be  able  to  bring  as  good  stuffe  from  thence,  and  better 
cheape  than  that  out  of  Danske  ;  if  it  be  diligently  used 
and  liave  a  good  overseer. 

Let  the  chiefest  lading,  (the  letter  continues,)  of  these 
four  shippes  be  principally  in  waxe,  flaxe,  tallowe,  and 
traine-oyle.  And  if  there  be  any  more  wares  than  these 
shippes  be  able  to  take  in,  then  leave  that  which  is  least  in 
valew,  and  grossest  in  stowage,  until  the  next  shipping: 
for  we  doe  purpose  to  ground  ourselves  chietiy  upon  these 
commodities,  as  waxe,  cables,  and  ropes,  traine-oyle,  flaxe, 
and  some  linen  yarne.  As  for  masts,  tarre,  hemp,  feathers, 
or  any  such  other  like,  they  would  not  beare  the  charges  to 
have  any,  considering  our  deero  fraight. 


Choice  of  Company. — Be  very  circumspect  in  the  choice 
of  thy  company.  In  the  society  of  thine  equals  thou  shalt 
enjoy  more  pleasure ;  in  the  society  of  thy  superiors  thou 
shttlt  find  more  profit;  to  be  the  best  in  the  company  is  the 
way  to  grow  worse,  the  best  means  to  grow  better,  is  to  bo 
the  worst  there. Quarles. 


Home  is  the  resort 

Of  love,  of  joy,  of  peace,  and  plenty,  where. 

Supporting  and  supported,  polish'd  friends. 

And  dear  relations  mingle  into  bliss. Thomsopt, 


The  greatest  pleasure  in  life  is  the  society  of  a  friend,  with 
whom,  in  unrestrained  exposition  of  one's  thoughts,  one 
may  unravel  and  disentangle  each  skein  of  knotted  pre- 
judice and  many-coloured  opinion.  In  such  intimacies, 
however,  cultivated  exclusively,  what  Lord  Bacon  terme4 
tdola  specus  are  sure  to  be  worshipped.  The  principles 
may  be  right,  the  understanding  may  be  sound,  but  the 
world  is  viewed  from  a  single  point,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
inevitably  erroneously.  A  true  estimate  of  mankind,  and 
of  the  value  of  human  pursuits,  can  alone  be  formed  by  oiie 
who  corrects  his  closest  speculations  by  the  collective  judg- 
ment of  society. Mavo's  Philosophy  of  Living. 
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STATE  OF  RELIGION  IN  THE 
WEST  INDIES. 
I  HAVE  said  elsewhere  that  it  was  made  a  matter  of 
debate  even  in  England,  and  was  asserted  boldly  in 
several  instances,  that  the  African  was  not  a  human 
being,  but  a  gradation  between  man  and  monkey, 
without  any  rational  soul,  and  therefore  to  be  classed 
wijth  the  beasts  that  perish.  Such  assertions,  how- 
ever, did  not  hinder  some  pious  men  from  proceeding 
to  Barbados  at  a  very  early  period  of  its  settlement ; 
and  who  accounted  it  no  dishonour  to  preach  to,  and 
instruct,  the  black  slaves,  and  zealously  to  labour 
amongst  them  to  promote  their  welfare  in  this  world, 
and  more  especially  in  the  next.  These  men  were 
ministers  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  their  labours 
were  not  altogether  in  vain.  Every  means,  however, 
were  had  recourse  to  (even  to  persecution,)  to  banish 
«uch  missionaries  from  the  colony. 

Though  they  could  no  longer  deny  their  humanity, 
the  early  planters  persuaded  themselves,  that  the  less 
their  slaves  knew  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  they  would 
be  the  better  fitted  for  the  duties  they  would  require 
of  them;  and  although  the  island  was  divided  into 
parishes,  and  churches  were  built  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  white  population,  the  clergymen 
were  strictly  prohibited  from  preaching  to  the  blacks. 
On  no  account  could  a  person  of  colour  be  allowed 
to  enter  any  of  these  churches ;  and  it  was  not  even 
permitted  that  their  bodies  should  be  buried  within 
the  same  enclosure  where  that  of  the  white  man  was 
committed  to  the  earth.  Until  a  very  late  date,  in- 
deed, this  marked  distinction  was  kept  up,  though  in 
many  other  respects  the  slaves  were  indulged  and 
kindly  treated. 

Clergymen,  as  we  find,  were  regularly  appointed 
to  the  parish  churches  as  they  became  vacant,  the 
patronage  being  in  the  governor  of  the  island ;  but  I 
regret  that  I  am  compelled  to  add,  that  few  indeed  of 
these  incumbents  (however  well-intentioned   in    the 
first  instance,)  remained  steady  in  their  conduct,  or 
showed  much  zeal  for  the  great  cause  which  they  had 
undertaken  to  defend.     The  young  and  thoughtless 
proprietors  of  the  soil  took  a  delight  in  making  the 
Parson  as  miserable  as  possible,  until  he  became  as 
one  of  themselves,  and  was  blind  to  their  faults  and 
follies.      The  pious   and  faithful    Christian  minister 
was,  therefore,  obliged  to  take  his  departure  from  the 
island,  and  leave  the  field  to  some  more  complying 
brother.     True    and  vital  religion,   in  as   far  as  the 
Established   Church   was   concerned,   was   long  at  a 
dreadfully  low  ebb;   almost  any  man,  during  the  last 
century,  could  get  ordination  for  the  colonies.  Under 
such  circumstances,  I  am,  therefore,  not  at  all  sur- 
prised, that  these  colonies  were  overrun   by  all  de- 
scriptions of  sectaries ;  some,  no  doubt,  moved  by  a 
sincere    desire  to   spread   the  truth  of  the   Gospel, 
while  many  were  more  calculated  to  excite  discontent 
and  rebellion  amongst  an  ignorant  and  superstitious 
heathen  population,  than  to  sow  the  seeds  of  peace 
and  good- will.     Their  language  and  demeanour  were 
more   likely  to  confirm   error   than  to  explain  and 
establish  the  great  truths  of  the  Christian  dispensation. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  said,  without  much  exaggeration, 
that,  for  nearly  two  centuries,  there  was  little  of  re- 
ligion, and  nothing  of  discipline,  in  the  West  India 
Church.     She   seemed   abandoned   by   the   mother- 
country  as  unworthy  of  even  the  slightest  considera- 
tion, while  the  sectaries  were  allowed  to  prosper  in 
their  career,  doing  little  good  and  much  mischief. 

Whether  the  planVrs  themselves  began  to  dread 
the  effects  of  unrestrained  enthusiasm,  or  the  Church 
began  to  rouse  herself  from  her  criminal  slumber,  I 
cannot  at  this  moment  positively  affirm ;  but  certain 


it  is,  that  about  thirteen  years  ago  a  change  came 
over  the  spirit  of  the  times.  These  distant  corners 
of  the  empire  were  regarded  with  more  complacency, 
and  the  erring  shepherds,  and  their  careless  flocks, 
were  at  last  considered  worthy  of  being  received  into 
the  great  fold  of  our  Protestant  Establishment.  Two 
eminent  men  were  selected,  and,  after  due  consecra- 
tion, sent  out  in  1825  as  bishops  to  the  West  Indies. 
The  Windward  Islands  were  made  the  first  See,  and 
Jamaica  and  its  dependencies  the  second.  It  is  of 
the  former  I  am  now  to  speak,  and  that  from  personal 
observation,  for  of  the  latter  I  know  nothing  except 
from  hearsay. 

Of  the  excellent  and  pious  Bishop  of  Barbados  and 
the  Islands  I  know  not  well  how  to  write, — for  whether 
we  regard  him  as  a  man,  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  or 
as  the  guide  and  guardian  of  a  Christian  Church,  he  ■ 

is  in  all  respects  above  praise.     With  patience,  and  ■ 

much  forbearance,  but  at  the  same  time  with  firm- 
ness, he  has  overcome  many  difficulties.  He  has 
nearly  succeeded  in  removing  from  the  churches 
every  minister  of  the  old  leaven,  and  has  filled  up 
their  places  with  men  of  sound  learning  and  sound 
doctrine,  men  of  whom  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  they 
are  well  calculated  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
our  Saviour,  and  well  qualified  to  minister  in  holy 
things. 

Churches  and  chapels  are  now  arising  in  every 
colony,  and  from  the  attention  which  the  Bishop  has 
given  to  the  characters  and  qualifications  of  the  candi- 
dates for  livings,  such  only  have  been  selected  as  are 
distinguished  for  zeal  in  the  good  cause,  and  whose 
learning  and  sound  piety  are  certain  of  securing  to 
them  that  respect  and  consideration  which  their  sacred 
character  so  necessarily  demands.  Already  the  pastors 
of  the  Barbados  bishopric  will  bear  a  comparison 
with  those  of  England  itself,  and  more  able  or  pious 
labourers  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  corner  of  tho 
Christian  world.  Dr.  Coleridge's  see  is  divided  into 
two  archdeaconries,  the  Windward,  and  the  Leeward. 
Archdeacon  Eliot  resides  in  Barbados,  and  Arch- 
deacon Parry  at  Antigua. 

The  Hurricane  of  1831*  destroyed  and  levelled 
almost  every  church  and  chapel  in  Barbados;  but 
such  have  been  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  the 
Bishop  and  his  excellent  clergy,  that  not  only  all 
that  previously  existed  have  been  rebuilt,  but  several 
new  charges  have  been  established.  The  want  of 
church  accommodation  has  been  long  felt,  and  loudly 
complained  of,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  but  it 
was  nothing  in  comparison  with  what  the  colonies 
suffered,  when  Dr.  Coleridge  was  appointed  to  the  see; 
in  fact,  it  had  never  entered  into  the  imagination  of 
those  who  first  planted  the  churches  in  our  colonies, 
and  divided  these  colonies  into  parishes,  that  the 
black  population  were  of  any  account  in  such  an 
arrangement.  They  were  looked  upon,  as .  I  have 
shown,  as  altogether  without  the  pale  of  the  Church ; 
consequently,  provision  was  only  made  for  the  few 
planters  and  their  families  that  resided  in  the  district, 
together  with  their  white  overseers  and  servants. 

No  black  or  coloured  persons  were  allowed  to 
enter  the  consecrated  temples  of  the  Living  God. 
The  good  bishop,  however,  soon  made  it  known,  that 
he  should  consider  every  class,  and  all  colours,  of 
professing  Christians  (equal  as  they  were  in  the  sight 
of  God,)  equally  entitled  to  share  in  the  blessings  and 
benefits  of  Christ's  Holy  Gospel ; — that  the  house  of 
God  was  open  to  all,  and  that  every  one  was  invited, 
nay,  commanded,  to  come  and  hear  that  Gospel 
preached.     The  clergy  throughout  the  diocese  were 

»  The  author's  account  of  this  Hurricane  will  be  quoted  on  auother 
occasion. 
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peremptorily  commanded  to  make  these  sentiments 
fully  known  to  all  classes  of  their  communities,  and 
to  tal«e  care  that  no  authority  whatever  might  con- 
travene them  without  its  being  reported.  A  few,  and 
I  believe  but  a  very  few,  felt  alarmed,  at  what  they 
considered  worse  than  high  treason  itself,  or  even  a 
hurricane;  but  after  a  very  short  time,  when  they 
found  that  the  canes  still  continued  to  grow,  and  that 
sugar  and  rum  might  still  be  made  from  them,  their 
terrors  seemed  to  subside,  and  even  some  of  these 
alarmists  are  not  ashamed  now  to  occupy  a  pew  with 
their  black  servants. 

More  crowded  or  more  devout  congregations  I 
never  witnessed  in  any  country  than  in  Barbados, 
and  in  others  of  the  colonies;  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
observe  the  progress  which  many  grown-up  people 
have  made  in  the  knowledge  of  the  great  truths  of 
religion.  As  to  the  rising  generation,  they  will  be 
as  well,  if  not  better,  educated  than  the  children  of 
the  lower  classes  in  England.  The  ministers  of  all 
denominations  of  Christians  are  not  less  improved  in 
their  manners  and  conduct,  than  are  the  members  of 
the  Estabhshment ;  and  indiscreet  zeal,  and  inflam- 
matory mysticism,  have  given  place  to  a  pure  devo- 
tion, and  the  steady  inculcation  and  plain  explana- 
tion of  the  great  and  practical  truths  of  Christianity. 
There  is  a  rivalry,  no  doubt,  kept  up,  but  it  is  a 
rivalry  of  love ;  and  that  mutual  harmony,  that  peace 
and  good-will,  which  now  exist  amongst  all  the 
'Christian  ministers  in  the  West  Indies,  clearly  indi- 
cate that  the  Spirit  of  all  grace  is  with  them,  and 
that  their  labours  are  blessed. 

If  it  was  formerly  the  duty  of  the  planters  (from 
worldly  moti\es  and  personal  interests)  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  religion  amongst  their  black  slaves,  it 
is  now  much  more  their  duty  and  their  interest  to 
promote  it  amongst  their  free  negroes,  and,  indeed, 
God,  I  hope,  has  opened  their  eyes  and  their  under- 
standings to  see  this,  for  every  assistance  and  en- 
couragement is  given  to  the  building  of  churches  and 
schools,  and  every  pains '  taken  to  provide  the  people 
with  proper  ministers  and  teachers. 

There  may  be  individuals,  and  I  regret  to  say 
there  are  some  in  the  West  Indies,  as  in  every 
country,  who,  destitute  of  all  religious  feeling  and 
belief  themselves,  can  see  no  advantage  in  teaching 
it  to  their  people;  but  even  these  have  latterly  found 
the  tide  of  popular  opinion  so  strong  against  them, 
that  they  have  been  compelled  to  remain  silent,  or 
forced  to  sail  with  the  stream ;  and  I  should  scarcely 
be  credited,  were  I  able — which  I  really  am  not — to 
detail  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  moral  and 
religious  improvement  in  the  short  space  of  eight  or 
ten  years. 

Writing,  as  I  do,  with  a  view  to  instruct  the  unin- 
formed of  these  kingdoms  in  some  few  matters  that 
may  be^interesting  as  regards  our  colonial  policy,  I 
regret  that  I  am  compelled  to  notice,  and  that,  perhaps, 
in  rather  strong  terms,  the  cold  indifference  which 
seems  to  exist  somewhere,  with  respect  to  the  religious 
and  moral  instruction  of  our  soldiers,  and  their 
families,  on  colonial  service.  With  whom  this  ne- 
glect originates,  or  why  it  exists,  I  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  ascertain,  but  that  it  docs  exist  I  have  now  to 
show. 

While  a  regiment  remains  at  home,  that  is,  in  any 
part  of  the  United  Empire,  the  soldier  is  most  care- 
fully attended  to,  and  all  his  wants  are  supplied. 
His  food  is  of  the  best  quality,  and  abundant  in 
quantity.  His  barrack-rooms  are  clean,  and  his  bed 
is  comfortable ;  and,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant, 
be  is  compelled  to  attend  a  place  of  worship  every 
Sunday ;  and,  whether  he  may  profit  or  not,  he  is  at 


any  rate  enabled  to  hear  the  Gospel  preached.  The 
moment,  however,  it  becomes  that  regiment's  turn  of 
duty  to  proceed  on  service  to  our  West  India  colonies, 
a  different  state  of  things  commences. 

While  many  circumstances  are  calculated,  as  it 
were,  to  demoralize,  and  to  draw  him  from  the  path 
of  duty  and  of  moral  rectitude,  there  is  not,  I  believe, 
a  single  church  or  chapel  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  Windward  and  Leeward  command,  into  which  a 
British  soldier  has  a  right  to  enter, — certainly  not  one 
to  which  a  regiment  can  be  marched  to  hear  the 
Gospel  preached.  There  is  only  one  regular  military 
chaplain  in  the  whole  command,  and  he  is  stationed 
in  Trinidad,  where  there  is  no  chapel  or  any  conve- 
nience whatever  for  preaching  to  the  military,  and 
where  he  is  compelled  to  read  the  morning  prayers, 
or  a  part  of  them,  in  the  open  gallery  of  the  barracks, 
or  in  the  barrack-yard. 

In  Barbados,  where  there  are  seldom  fewer  than 
1200  men,  and  two  or  three  hundred  women  and 
children,  a  clergyman  is  hired  at  seven- and- sixpence  a 
day,  whose  chief  duty  it  is  to  bury  the  dead,  to 
christen  such  as  may  be  born,  and  now  and  then  to 
marry  an  officer  or  a  soldier.  He  does,  indeed,  make 
every  effort  to  read  the  morning  prayers  to  the  dif- 
ferent regiments  from  the  steps  in  front  of  their 
several  barracks,  but  where,  though  the  men  are 
formed  in  as  close  order  as  they  can  stand  together, 
not  one  in  fifty  can  hear  a  word  of  what  is  read, 
while  the  powerful  rays  of  the  rising  sun  are  drawing 
up  around  them  the  noxious  vapours,  that  enter  their 
«mpty  stomachs  and  lungs,  and  pollute  the  stream  of 
life. 

The  short  time  that  is  passed  in  this  dumb  show 
of  what  is  called  religious  duty,  (and  fortunately  it 
is  short,)  is  generally  productive  of  several  cases  of 
fevers,  of  one  description  or  another,  or  of  dysen- 
teries, from  the  men  standing  on  the  grass,  still  wet 
with  dew.  These  church-parades,  as  they  are  called, 
are  the  most  fertile  sources  of  the  worst  hospital 
cases. 

If  the  same  money  had  been  laid  out  in  building  a 
church,  at  St.  Ann's,  where  the  garrison  could  attend 
divine  service  regularly,  that  has  been  spent  in  building 
a  high  wall  to  separate  the  barracks  on  the  east  from 
a  few  grog-shops  in  their  rear,  it  would  have  been 
much  more  advantageous  to  the  poor  soldier's  well- 
being  in  this  world,  to  say  nothing  whatever  of  his 
peace  of  mind,  and  of  his  soul's  salvation  in  the  next. 

It  may  truly  be  said,  that,  during  the  whole  of  the 
ten  or  eleven  years  that  the  soldier  is  absent  in  the 
colonies,  he  is  compelled  to  live  without  God  in  the 
world.  No  measures  whatever  are  taken  to  procure 
for  him  cither  the  conveniencies  or  the  consolations  of 
hearing  the  word  of  God  preached,  or  of  attending 
to  any  one  religious  duty  ;  how  then,  I  ask,  can  we 
expect  that  his  moral  conduct  will  be  correct  ?  In 
the  good  old  times,  every  regiment  had  its  chaplain, 
and  even  during  the  war,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had 
a  clergyman  attached  to  every  division  and  brigade  of 
his  army ;  I  therefore  recommend  it  seriously  to  the 
notice  of  the  authorities  at  the  Horse  Guards,  to  con- 
sider, whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  provide  for 
the  spiritual  wants  of  our  soldiers  on  service,  and 
more  especially  in  the  West  Indies,  with  a  little  more 
care  and  anxiety,  and  to  direct  their  attention  to  the 
procuring  of  a  more  nutritive  and  congenial  food, 
and  to  the  means  of  securing  greater  personal  com- 
fort, than  it  would  be  to  have  recourse  always  to  the 
terrors  of  the  law,  and  this  more  especially  when  it 
has  been  so  fully  proved  that  no  species  of  punish- 
ment, however  severe  or  varied  in  its  nature,  caa 
deter  soldiers  from  the  commission  of  crime 
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Our  speculative  and  political  philanthropists  would 
do  well  to  look  into  this  matter.  It  is  of  far  more 
importance  than  the  abstract  questions  of  flogging  or 
solitary  confinement,  or  of  any  other  mode  of  punish- 
ment ;  for  if  the  soldier  found  that  he  was  treated  as 
a  human  being,  and  that  his  feelings  as  a  man,  and 
his  duties  as  a  Christian,  were  respected  and  encou- 
raged, there  would  be  less  occasion  for  either  the  lash 
or  the  halter.  If  necessary,  I  could  appeal  to  the 
character  and  conduct  of  more  than,  one  regiment,  in 
corroboration  of  this  opinion. 

In  so  large  a  body  as  five  hundred  or  six  hundred 
men,  levied,  as  our  soldiers  too  generally  are,  from  the 
most  dissipated  classes  of  our  community,  there  will 
always  be  some  characters  that  can  never  be  reformed ; 
but  this  I  can  aflirm,  from  long  and  strict  observation, 
that  a  humane  and  kind  commanding  oflicer,  who 
shows  that  he  respects  the  feelings,  and  perhaps  the 
innocent  prejudices  of  his  men,  and  shows  a  proper 
respect  for  both, — one  who  interest*  himself  in  their 
temporal  comforts,  and  tries  to  secure  for  them  reli- 
gious instruotion, — in  fact,  one  who  leads  them,  by 
all  means  within  his  power,  to  indulge  in  the  feelings 
and  aspirings  of  men  and  of  Christians,  will  always 
have  a  well-conducted  regiment ;  and  punishments, 
as  a  general  measure,  will  soon  cease  to  be  necessary, 
or  only  to  be  called  for  on  extraordinary  occasions. 

Whenever  we  can  bring  a  man  to  have  a  proper 
respect  for  himself,  that  moment  we  have  secured 
him  against  the  commissiim  of  any  heinous  crime. 
But  while  our  present  colonial  system  remains  in 
force,  we  do  nothing  to  elevate  the  soldier's  character, 
but  much  to  debase  and  brutify  it.  If  the  country 
is  too  poor  to  build  a  chapel  for  each  of  the  g<irrisons 
of  our  several  islands  and  colonies,  the  regiments  are 
quite  competent  to  do  this,  if  allowed,  for  themselves; 
and  the  very  occupation  would  greatly  improve  their 
health  as  men,  and  secure  their  efficiency  as  soldiers. 
There  is  no  regiment  without  a  considerable  number 
of  artificers  capable  of  raising  sucli  a  structure  as 
may  be  made  a  church,  in  the  West  Indies.  And  to 
what  more  eligible  purpose  can  the  stoppages  made 
from  the  soldier's  pay,  on  account  of  his  misconduct, 
be  applied,  than  to  pay  for  a  clergyman  to  labour 
regularly  amongst  them  in  holy  things  ?  But  why 
hint  at  such  a  paltry  economy  as  this  ?  The  British 
people  are  still  able,  and,  if  called  upon,  willing,  to 
grant  such  a  trifling  addition  to  our  military  expen- 
diture, as  will  cover  the  addition  of  a  chaplain  to  each 
regiment,  or  at  least  to  every  garrison,  in  our  West 
India  and  other  colonies. 

[Abridged  from  Sir  Andrew  Hai.liday's  Work 
on  Tiiii  VVr.sT  Indies.] 


It  is  not  in  everybody's  power,  because  he  has  not  a  fortune 
answerable  to  it,  to  form  a  standing  habit  of  cliarity,  by 
redressing  the  injured,  relieving  the  distressed,  and  che- 
rishing men  of  merit;  but  it  is  in  everybody's  power  to 
beget  in  himself  this  lovely  disposition  of  mind,  by  studying 
to  adjust  his  temper  to  theirs  with  whom  he  lives,  by  com- 
plying with  their  humours  as  far  as  he  innocently  can,  by 
soothing  their  distresses,  bearing  with  their  infirmities,  and 
by  incommoding  himself  in  some  points  to  gratify  others. 
On  the  contrary,  the  indulgence  of  an  occasional  fit  of  ill- 
humour  paves  the  way  to  an  habitually  bad  temper.  And 
to  those  who  think  it  a  small  matter,  Solon's  answer  is  a 
very  just  one :  "  Yes,  but  custom  is  a  great  one."  Did  we 
consider  seriously,  that,  as  often  as  we  are  exerting  a  spirit 
of  needless  contradiction,  or  venting  an  ill-natured  wit  to 
mortify  those  about  us,  we  are  cherishing  a  principle  of  ill- 
will,  the  very  temper  of  the  damned,  it  would,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  put  some  stop  to  this  practice.  But  here  the  mis- 
fortune lies:  men  are  more  ambitious  to  display  the 
abilities  of  the  head,  than  to  cultivate  the  good  cpjalities  of 
the  heart;  though  the  latter  are  in  everybody's  power;  the 
former,  few  have  any  title  to. — Sebd. 


INSTRtrCTION. 

The  heart  has  tendrils,  like  the  vine, 

Which  round  anotlier's  bosom  twine, 

Outspiingiiig  from  the  parent  tree 

Of  deeply-planted  sympathy, 

Wliose  flowers  are  liope,  its  fruits  are  bliss; 

Beneficence  its  hai-vest  is. — 

There  are  some  bosoms,  dark  and  drear, 
Which  an  unwatcred  desert  are: 
Yet  there  a  curious  eye  may  trace 
Some  smiling  spot,  some  verdant  place, 
Wliere  little  flowers,  the  weeds  between, 
Spend  their  soft  fragrance  all  unseen. 

Despise  them  not — for  wisdom's  toil 
Has  ne'er  disturbed  that  stubborn  soil ; 
Yet  care  and  culture  might  liave  brought 
The  ore  of  truth  from  mines  of  thought; 
And  fancy's  fairest  flowers  had  bloomed 
Where  truth  and  fancy  lie  entombed. — 

Insult  him  not — bis  blackest  crime 
May,  in  his  Maker's  eye  sublime, 
In  spite  of  all  thy  pride,  be  less 
Than  e'en  thy  daily  waywardness: 
Than  many  a  sin,  and  many  a  stain. 
Forgotten,  and  impressed  again. — 

There  is,  in  every  human  heart. 
Some  not  completely  barren  part, 
Where  seeds  of  love  and  truth  might  grow. 
And  flowei-s  of  generous  virtue  blow; 
To  plant,  to  watch,  to  water  there, — 
This  be  our  duty — be  our  care  I 

And  sweet  it  is  the  growth  to  trace 
Of  worth,  of  intellect,  of  grace. 
In  bosoms  whore  our  labours  first 
Bid  the  young  seed  of  siiring-tirae  burst; 
And  lead  it  on,  from  hour  to  hour, 
To  ripen  into  perfect  flower. 

Hast  thou  e'er  seen  a  garden  clad 

In  all  the  robes  that  Eden  had  ? — 

Or  vale  o'ei'spread  with  streams  and  trees, — 

A  paradise  of  mysteries  ! — 

Plains,  with  green  hills  adorning  them, 

Like  jewels  in  a  diadem  ? — 

These  gardens,  vales,  and  plains,  and  hills, 
Wliicli  beauty  gilds,  and  music  fills, 
Were  once  but  deserts  —culture's  hand 
Has  scattered  verdure  o'er  the  land : 
And  smiles  and  fragrance  rule,  serene. 
Where  barren  wilds  usurped  the  scene. 

And  such  is  man  !  a  soil  which  breeds 
Or  6%veetest  flowers,  or  vilest  weeds  : 
Flowers  lovely  as  the  morning's  light — 
"Weeds  deadly  as  the  aconite; 
Just  as  his  heart  is  trained  to  bear 
The  poisonous  weed,  or  flowret  fair. 

Flow,  then,  pure  knowledge  !  ever  flow  ! 
Change  nature's  face  in  man  below; 
A.  jjaradise  once  more  disclose — 
Make  deserts  bloom  with  Sharon's  rose; 
And,  through  a  Saviour's  blood,  once  shed, 
Kaise  his  forlorn  and  drooping  head. — Bowcing. 


PORTUGUESE    DOGS. 

Dogs  of  exquisite  taste  prowled  around  the  vineyards,  and 
gazed  with  hopeless  eyes  on  that  forbidden  paradise.  They 
are  passionately  fond  of  grapes,  and  sticks,  purposely 
attached  to  their  collars,  prevent  their  entrance  into  the 
vineyards.  This  Bacchanalian  propensity  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  cause  of  that  amazing  inllux  of  dogs  into 
Lisbon  during  the  Summer  months ;  for  when  the  grape 
begins  to  ripen,  the  proprietors  of  the  vineyai-ds  on  the 
opposite  coast  lay  violent  hands  on  the  canine  species,  and 
ship  them  off  to  the  capital.  There,  prowling  about  in 
hungry  groups,  they  become  of  real  use  in  cleansing  the 
streets  of  that  detestable  filth  which  would  otherwise  accu- 
mulate to  an  intolerable  extent,  and  might  breed  a  pesti- 
lence. In  this  respect,  the  strong  northerly  gales  are  also 
valuable  auxiliaries. — Portugal  and  Gallicia. 
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REMARKABLE  ECHO  AT  ST.  GOAR. 

We  were  agreeably  surprised  by  the  notes  of  a  French 
horn,  extremely  well  played,  immediately  below  our 
■windows  ;  and  more  delighted  still,  when  the  same 
notes,  repeated  from  the  other  side  of  the  water, 
sunk  away  into  a  most  delicious  "  dying  fall"  in  the 
distance.  Then  the  horn  below  blew  a  blast,  sharp, 
loud,  and  strong ;  and  presently  it  was  answered,  not 
by  one  only,  but  by  many  in  succession,  the  last 
being  evidently  stationed  amidst  the  ruins  of  the 
Rheiufels,  at  a  short  distance  below. 

While  we  were  still  listening  with  mixed  wonder 
and  delight,  the  waiter  entered  to  express  his  hope  that 
we  were  pleased  with  the  echo.  Pleased  we  assuredly 
were ;  yet,  even  after  this  explanation,  some  feeling 
of  doubt  rested  with  us  all,  as  to  the  possibility  of  a 
duet  so  perfect  being  thus  performed.  To  increase 
our  wonder,  or  to  remove  our  suspicions,  the  per- 
former ran  through  a  multitude  of  capricious  passages 
on  the  instrument,  which  were  each  and  all  repeated 
with  such  clear  and  smooth  distinctness,  that  I  began 
to  think  the  sweetest  orchestra  in  the  world  was  to 
be  found  amid  the  rocks  of  St.  Goar. 

The  next  morning  we  set  otF  to  look  at  the  cele- 
brated Lurleyberg,  amidst  whose  inaccessible  caverns 
dwells,  as  the  neighbouring  peasantry  believe  to  this 
day,  one  of  that  pretty  amphibious  class  of  spirits 
which  is  called  undine.  Below  this  rock  is  the  well- 
known  whirlpool  called  the  Gewirr;  and  nothing  but 
the  most  resolute  determination  not  to  listen  to  her 
sweet  beguiling  voice  can  save  the  navigators  who 
pass  it  from  being  ingulfed.  Though  this  danger  is, 
as  everybody  declares,  so  well  known,  and  the  security 
of  the  precaution,  if  obej'ed,  so  perfect,  it  neverthe- 
less frequently  happens,  that  men  perish  beneath  the 
stupendous  rock.  Unhappily  this  part  of  the  story 
is  no  fable.  The  immense  rafts  by  which  the  timber 
of  the  Black  Forest  is  brought  down  the  Rhine,  often 
lose,  in  rough  weather,  one  or  more  of  their  men  at 
this  point  of  their  voyage.  That  part  of  the  nu- 
merous crew  which  is  stationed  at  either  end  of  the 
vast  machine,  with  oars  to  accelerate  and  guide  its 
movements,  are  very  liable  to  be  dashed  from  their 
wet  and  slippery  stand  by  the  violence  of  the  strug- 
gling eddy  which  they  have  to  combat ;  and  not 
unfrequently  the  thongs  connecting  the  various  por- 
tions of  the  raft  together  give  way,  putting  life  and 
property  to  desperate  peril.  This  Lurley  rock  is  a 
spot  so  awfully  beautiful,  and  the  echo  which  every 
lound  awakens  so  likely  to  captivate  and  enthral 
"  e  attention,  the  whole  of  which  is  wanted  for  the 
diliicult  task  of  navigating  the  dangerous  Gewirr, 
that  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  the  legend 
arose,  nor  how  it  has  been  so  long  believed. 

The  walk  from  St.  Goar  to  the  grotto  by  the  road- 
side, immediately  opposite  this  remarkable  rock,  is 
not  one  easily  to  be  rivalled  in  any  country.  All  who 
have  been  upon  the  Rhine,  or  its  banks,  will  probably 
remember  to  have  heard  the  report  of  a  gun,  and  r 
few  notes  from  a  French  horn,  as  they  passed  this 
spot.  Tliese  are  produced  by  a  man  who  spends  hiS 
life,  or  at  least  his  Summer-life,  under  the  scanty 
shelter  of  this  grotto,  for  the  purpose  of  awakening 
the  marvellous  echo  of  the  Lurleyberg  for  their 
amusement.  We  sat  down  with  him,  and  he  seemed 
exceedingly  happy  to  talk  a  little,  and  entertained  us 
with  the  popular  legends  of  the  most  celebrated  places 
in  that  most  superstitious  of  all  regions. 

In  the  course  of  our  conversation,  he  gave  us  to 
understand  that  it  was  he  who  had  played  a  duet 
with  the  echo  the  night  before,  for  our  amusement. 
I  told  him  that  I  believed  it  was  all  a  trick,  and  that 


some  one  was  stationed  on  the  opposite  batik  to  pro- 
duce the  illusion.  "  Vous  le  croyez,  Madame  ?"  said 
he,  quietly;  and,  taking  the  instrument  in  his  hand, 
he  produced  one  of  the  wildest  and  prettiest  capriccios 
I  ever  heard.  We  listened  for  what  was  to  follow 
and,  for  an  instant,  I  felt  disposed  to  believe  that  his 
performance  was  intended  to  prove  me  right;  but 
then  began  the  response ;  and  on  it  went,  through 
every  sweet  vagary,  so  clear,  so  firm,  so  perfect,  that 
the  phenomenon  might  well  give  rise  to  superstition, 
through  all  the  country  round. 

[Mrs.  Thollope's  B«(giuni.] 


A    GOOD    NAME. 


Who  shall  pretend  to  calculate  the  value  of  the  in- 
heritance of  a  good  name  ?  Its  benefit  is  often  great, 
when  dependent  upon  no  stronger  ties  than  those 
which  accident  or  relationship  have  created ;  but 
when  it  flows  from  friendships  which  have  been  con- 
secrated by  piety  and  learning,  when  it  is  the  willing 
offering  of  kindred  minds  to  departed  worth  or 
genius,  it  takes  a  higher  character,  and  is  not  less 
honourable  to  those  who  receive  than  to  those  who 
confer  it.  It  comes  generally  from  the  best  sources, 
and  is  directed  to  the  best  ends  ;  and  it  carries  with 
it  an  influence  which  powerfully  disposes  all  worthy 
persons  to  co-operate  in  its  views.  Nor  is  this  all. 
The  consciousness  jf  the  source  from  which  it  springs 
is  wont  to  stimulate  the  exertions,  and  to  elevate  the 
views,  of  those  who  are  the  objects  of  it ;  and  many 
instances  might  be  enumerated,  of  persons  who  have 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  very  highest  fortunes  upon 
no  other  ground  than  that  which  this  goodly  inherit- 
ance has  supplied. Bishop  Otter. 


POPULAR  ERRORS  AND  SUPERSTITIONS. 
No.  VI. 

Fetishes. 

The  same  kind  of  imposition  as  that  described  in 
our  last  paper,  on  Talismans,  is  still  carried  on 
among  the  negro  inhabitants  of  many  parts  of  Africa, 
particularly  on  the  Congo  coast,  where  the  talismans 
are  called  Fetishes.  Every  man  there  has  his  fetishe, 
and  some  at  least  a  dozen,  which  he  considers  as 
protecting  deities  against  every  evil.  Every  object  in 
nature,  let  it  be  ev^er  so  vile,  serves  for  a  negro's 
fetishe, — the  horn,  hoof,  hair,  teeth,  or  bones  of  qua- 
drupeds;  different  parts  of  birds,  snakes,  and  fishes' 
fins ;  old  iron,  coppei',  wood,  seeds,  &c.  One  of 
these  talismans,  described  by  Captain  Tuckey,  was 
a  kind  of  necklace,  formed  of  different  sorts  of 
seeds,  to  which  was  attached  a  snake's  head,  a 
rusty  European  padlock,  in  which  a  cowry-shell  was 
inserted,  and  the  skull  of  a  bird;  but,  although 
careless  as  to  the  substance  of  which  the  fetishe  is 
formed,  they  are  obliged  in  selecting  it  to  consult  the 
fetishe-men,  a  race  of  impostors  who  profit  by  the 
ignorance  of  their  fellows. 

These  fetishes  are  supposed  to  protect  the  wearer 
from  dangers  of  every  kind,  thunder  and  lightning, 
the  alligator,  the  lion,  &c.  If  it  should  so  happen 
that  the  owner  perishes  by  the  very  danger  he  had 
endeavoured  to  avert,  the  catastrophe  is  never  at- 
tributed to  a  want  of  virtue  in  the  fetishe,  but  to 
some  offence  given  to  it  by  the  possessor;  so  that 
when  about  to  commit  a  crime,  he  lays  aside  his 
fetishe,  and  covers  it  up,  that  it  may  not  be  witness 
to  the  deed.  During  Captain  Tuckey's  expedition  to 
the  Zaire,  a  magnet  was  shown  to  a  Congo  chief,  who 
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declared  it  to  be  a  very  bad  fetishe  for  a  black  man, 
it  had  too  much  savey  (knowledge). 

ITiese  fetishes  are  not  only  employed  to  protect 
the  owner  from  danger,  but  to  discover  lost  or  stolen 
property ;  for  this  purpose  the  fetishe  is  exposed  by 
the  cunning  impostor  in  some  public  place,  and  the 
people  of  the  village  perform  a  barbarous  dance, 
accompanied  by  loud  bowlings,  round  it.  The  thief  is 
desired  to  deposit  the  property  in  a  certain  place, 
within  a  given  time ;  if  this  does  not  take  place, 
the  fetishe  loses  none  of  its  credit,  for  the  first  person 
who  dies  in  the  village  is  considered  as  the  offender, 
and  his  death  is  attributed  to  the  power  of  the  talis- 
man. When  the  property  is  restored,  it  is  of  little 
benefit  to  the  owner,  since  it  is  necessary  to  make  a 
present  to  the  conjuror  nearly  equal  to  its  value,  for 
fear  of  the  consequences  which  might  ensue,  poison 
being  frequently  empln\'ed  to  prevent  the  power 
of  the  talisman  from  falling  into  disrepute.  An 
instance  of  this  occurred  while  Captain  Tuckey  was 
an  shore.  After  the  ceremonies  we  have  just  de- 
scribed had  been  performed,  the  parties  were  left  in 
expectation  of  the  restoration  of  the  stolen  property, 
but  the  thief  omitted  to  obey  the  summons.  The 
next  morning  a  hearty  young  man,  in  the  employ- 
ment of  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  expedition, 
suddenly  died  in^.violerft  convulsions,  under  strong 
suspicion  of  poison. 

Figs.  1  and  2,  represent  two  war  fetishes,  being 
figures  of  men  very  rudely  carved,  one  with  a  sword, 
and  the  other  with  a  musket.  The  faith  lif  the  natives 
seems,  however,  pot  to  be  perfect,  with  respect  to  the 
protecting  power  of  these  idols,  when  a  white  man  is 
concerned.  An  officer  of  Captain  Tuckey's  expedi- 
tion, in  order  to  dispel  the  superstition,  had  offered  a 
bribe  to  the  king  of  Congo,  to  be  allowed  to  fire  at 
his  war  fetishe  from  a  certain  distance  ;  but  although 
the  bribe  was  very  tempting,  it  was  ultimately,  after 


a    long  palaver   between   the   king  and   his   nobles, 
decided  that  the  officer  should  be  requested  not  to 
Fig.  1  Fig.  2. 


fire  at  the  fetishe,  for  if  he  should  hit  it,  and  the 
circumstance  was  made  known  to  the  neighbouring 
chiefs,  they  would  all  make  war  upon  him  imme- 
diately. 

Besides  the  individual  fetishes,  which  are  selected 
by  a  fetishe-man,  various  striking  objects  of  nature 
are  held  in  general  estimation.,  The  Fetishe  Rock  is 
an  object  of  this  kind.  It  is  considered  the  peculiar 
residence  of  Seembi,  the  spirit  which  presides  over 
the  I'iver.  "  On  the  side  of  some  rocks  inhabited  by 
fishermen,  round  the  point  of  So'onda,  are  a  number 
of  raised  figures,  formed,  apparently,  with  sand  and 
ashes,  and  laid  on  wet,  which,  when  indurated,  appear 
like  stone  sculptured  in  low  relief."  The  engraving 
is  a  view  of  this  singular  rock ;  the  objects  are  all 
common-place,  and  very  rudely  carved. 
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THE    ANCIENT    ENGLISH    MORRIS    DANCE. 


MORRIS    DANCERS. 


This  ancient  English  Dance  is  supposed  to  have 
received  its  name  from  the  Spanish,  or  rather  Moorish 
Dance,  called  the  Moresco,  which  is  still  practised  in 
Spain  under  the  name  of  the  fandango.  In  many 
parts  of  England,  at  the  present  day,  a  dance  is  per- 
formed by  a  number  of  young  countrymen,  deco- 
rated with  ribands,  and  furnished  with  short  staves, 
which  they  strike  together  at  intervals,  but  this  has 
no  resemblance  to  the  old  English  Morris  Dance. 
The  earliest  notices  of  this  dance  appear  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  churchwardens'  books  of 
that  reign  containing  many  items  having  reference  to 
the  Morris  Dance,  which  appears  to  have  made  a 
considerable  figure  at  parish  festivals.  ' 

The  engraving  with  which  this  subject  is  illustrated 
Vol.  X. 


is  from  a  curious  painted-glass  window  at  Betley,  ia 
Staffordshire ;  it  represents  some  of  the  characters 
that  performed  in  the  dance,  as  they  were  dressed 
about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century :  many  of  these 
characters  appear  to  have  been-omitted  in  more  recent 
times.  Those  which  seem  in  ancient  times  to  have 
composed  this  May- game  dance,  were  Robin  Hood, 
Little  John,  Friar  Tuck,  Maid  Marian,  the  Queen  or 
Lady  of  the  May,  the  Fool,  the  Piper,  and  several 
Morris  Dancers,  habited,  as  it  appears,  in  various 
modes ;  afterwards  a  Hobbyhorse  and  a  Dragoa 
were  added. 

The  first  of  May,  the  day  on  which  this  grotesque 
dance  took  place,  was  formerly  celebrated  by  numer- 
ous  cames   and   merry-makings   by   all   classes   of 
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society.  Henry  the  Eighth  rose  on  May-day  very 
early,  and  went  abroad  ■with  his  courtiers,  to  fetch 
May,  or  green  boughs,  and  with  their  bows  and 
arrows  shooting  in  the  wood.  "  Every  parish  had  its 
Inlaying,  and  did  fetch  in  May-poles  with  diverse  war- 
like shows,  with  good  archers.  Morrice- dancers,  and 
other  devices  for  pastime,  all  the  day  long." 

The  engraving  has  been  thus  described ;  fig.  1  is 
the  Fool;  fig.  2  is  a  Morisco,  or  Moor;  fig.  3,  a 
Spaniard ;  fig.  4,  Tom  the  Piper ;  fig.  5,  the  May- 
pole. Then  follow  the  English  characters,  which  are 
supposed  to  represent  the  five  great  ranks  of  civil 
life ;  fig.  6,  the  Franklin,  or  private  gentleman  ;  fig. 
7,  a  plain  Churl,  or  peasant ;  fig.  8,  the  Man  with  the 
Hobbyhorse,  who  is  supposed  to  be  a  Moorish  king, 
the  greatest  personage  in  the  piece,  and  the  monarch 
of  May,  the  intended  consort  of  Maid  Marian ;  fig. 
9,  a  Nobleman;  fig.  10,  the  Friar;  fig.  11,  Maid 
Marian,  the  Queen  of  May ;  fig.  1 2,  the  lesser  Fool, 
who  brings  up  the  rear.  This  is  one  description, 
but  commentators  differ  from  each  other  in  several 
particulars. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Robin  Hood  is  not  among  the 
characters  on  the  painted  glass,  but  it  has  been 
already  noticed,  that  they  were  not  always  the  same. 
Robin  Hood  was  always  represented  in  a  hunting 
suit  of  Lincoln  green.  It  is  well  known  that  he  was 
a  real  character,  and  existed  in  the  reign  of  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion. 

In  Locksley  town,  in  merry  Nottinghamshire, 

In  merrj'  sweet  Locksley  town, 
There  bold  Robin  llood  was  bom  and  was  bred. 
Bold  Robin,  of  famous  renown. 

He  was  a  celebrated  robber,  or  outlaw,  and  chiefly 
infested,  along  with  his  troop,  the  forests  of  Sher- 
wood, in  Nottinghamshire,  and  Bamsdale,  in  York- 
shire ;  he  lived  to  a  great  age,  but  contrived,  during 
the  whole  of  his  life,  to  set  the  civil  power  of  the 
kingdom  at  defiance.  In  the  rude  times  in  which  he 
lived,  many  of  his  deeds  were  looked  on  with  great 
respect,  for  though  he  robbed  the  rich,  he  is  said 
to  have  been  extremely  generous  to  the  poor,  and 
even  to  have  attended  mass  and  confession  with 
great  regularity. 

This  bold  robber  and  his  attendants  were  in  the 
habit  of  frequenting  pubhc  merry-makings  where  trials 
of  skill  in  archery  were  going  on.  On  this  account 
he  became,  as  it  were,  identified  with  the  occasion, 
and,  in  after-times,  himself  and  band  were  personified 
by  the  most  skilful  of  the  archers,  and  the  successful 
man  would  naturally  be  called  Robin  Hood,  and  en- 
titled to  the  hand  of  Maid  Marian,  the  Queen  of 
May.  So  famous  was  this  celebrated  robber,  that 
two  volumes  of  songs  have  been  collected  merely 
relating  to  the  exploits  of  himself  and  band.  The 
Maid  Marian,  as  well  as  representing  the  favourite  of 
Robin  Hood  in  these  May-games,  was  also  the  Queen 
of  May.  In  the  Isle  of.  Man  they  not  only  elected  a 
Queen  of  May,  but  also  a  Queen  of  Winter.  In  some 
places  an  entertainment,  much  similar  to  the  May- 
games,  takes  place  at  Whitsuntide,  when  the  Whitsun 
ales  are  celebrated. 

Maid  Marian  was  usually  dressed  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  time,  and  carried  a  flower  or  fruit  in 
her  hand ;  sometimes  she  was  carried  in  procession 
on  men's  shoulders. 

The  Fool  played  a  principal  character,  and  was 
dressed  in  a  cap  and  bells,  like  the  domestic  jester  of 
the  day ;  he  seems  to  have  had  more  labour  to 
nndergo  in  amusing  the  assemblage,  when  tnere  hap- 
pened to  be  no  hobbyhorse. 

But  see  the  hobbyhorse  is  foi^t. 
Fool,  it  must  be  your  lot. 


To  snpply  his  want  with  faces,' 
And  some  other  buffoon  graces,— 
You  know  how. Bek  Jos»o». 


The  hobbyhorse  was  represented  by  a  man  equip- 
ped with  as  much  pasteboard  as  was  sufficient  to 
form  the  head  and  hinder  parts  of  a  horse,  the  defects 
of  the  quadruped  being  concealed  by  a  long  mantle 
that  nearly  touched  the  ground.  The  performer  on 
this  occasion  exerted  all  his  skill  in  burlesque  horse- 
manship. The  hobbyhorse  also,  at  times,  performed 
the  part  of  a  juggler.  The  two  swords  thrust  into 
the  cheek,  as  they  appear  in  the  engraving,  have 
reference  to  some  feat  of  dexterity,  somewhat  re- 
sembling that  performed  by  the  native  Egyptian 
tumblers  of  the  present  day,  who,  placing  the  point 
of  a  sharp-pointed  sword  on  each  side  of  the  cheek 
or  eyes,  retain  them  in  that  position  while  they  fling 
a  somerset.  This  affords  another  proof  of  the  eastern 
origin  of  the  dance.  The  horse  carries  in  his  mouth 
the  ladle  for  collecting  the  money  that  was  given. 

The  only  English  custom  of  modem  times  which 
seems  to  have  a  direct  reference  to  the  old  Morris 
Dance,  and  the  characters  of  which  it  was  composed, 
is  the  May-day  frohc  of  the  chimney-sweepers,  in 
which  we  have  a  Lord  and  a  Lady,  and  perhaps  Jack- 
in-the-Green  may  have  had  its  origin  in  the  hobby- 
horse. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  SHIP-BISCUIT  BY 
MACHINERY. 

There  is  very  little  difference  in  any  part  of  the 
world  in  the  method  pursued  for  the  manufacture  of 
ship-biscuit,  and  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  no 
attempts  had  been  made  for  ages  to  improve  and 
facilitate  the  manufacture  of  an  article  of  food,  the 
most  essential  to  the  comfort  of  sailors,  previous  to 
the  application  of  machinery  to  that  purpose  at  the 
Royal  Clarence  Victualling  Yard  at  Gosport.  Until 
this  establishment  appeared,  one  rude,  laborious,  un- 
clean, and  expensive  system  prevailed. 

It  may  perhaps  be  right,  in  giving  a  detailed 
account  of  the  machinery  in  question,  to  describe 
first,  as  shortly  as  possible,  the  process  of  making 
biscuit  by  hand,  as  previously  practised  in  the  same 
establishment,  that  a  just  estimate  may  be  formed  of 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  systems. 

On  the  old  plan,  each  oven,  to  keep  it  at  work, 
required  a  gang,  consisting  of  five  men,  who  were  called 
the  furner,  the  mate,  the  driver,  the  breakman,  and  the 
idleman.  The  duty  of  the  driver  was  to  make  the 
dough,  by  mixing  the  flour  and  water  together  in  a 
trough  with  his  naked  arms,  till,  by  great  labour,  a 
proper  consistency  was  obtained.  The  dough  in  its 
rough  state  was  then  removed  from  the  trough,  and 
placed  on  a  wooden  platform,  called  a  break,  to  be 
worked  on  by  the  breakman,  whose  business  it  was  to 
knead  it,  by  riding  or  jumping,  with  what  is  termed 
a  break-staff,  upon  the  dough.  When  sufficiently 
kneaded,  it  was  taken  to  the  moulding-board,  (a 
strong  wooden  table,)  where  it  was  in  the  first  place 
cut  into  slips,  then  divided  into  lumps,  sufficiently 
large  to  form  the  biscuit,  then  moulded  by  the  hands 
into  its  circular  shape,  and  afterwards  docked,  that  is, 
pierced  full  of  holes  by  an  instrument  called  a  docker: 
this  latter  part  of  the  process  on  the  moulding- board 
was  executed  by  the  whole  of  the  gang  together.  The 
oven  being  raised  to  a  proper  degree  of  heat,  the 
biscuits  were  pitched  in  by  the  joint  assistance  of  the 
fumer,  mate,  and  idleman.  The  gang  thus  produced 
one  hundred  pounds  weight  of  biscuit  in  thirty-six 
minutes,  including  the  time  occupied  in  baking,  on 
an  average  fifteen  minutes. 
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The  nine  orens,  therefore,  of  the  bakehouse  of  the 
Royal  Clarence  Yard  required  the  labour  of  forty- 
five  individuals  to  keep  them  in  full  operation,  and 
produced  about  fourteen  hundred-weight  of  biscuit 
per  hour,  at  a  cost  for  labour  and  utensils  of  nineteen 
pence  per  cwt. 

The  general  superiority  of  machinery,  vhen  applied 
to  a  suitable  object,  over  manual  labour,  is  pecu- 
liarly evident  in  the  manufacture  of  biscuit.  The 
processes  on  which  the  good  quality  of  the  biscuit 
mainly  depends  are,  the  thorough  kneading  of  the 
dough,  and  its  division  afterwards  into  portions  of 
equal  size  and  thickness.  If  the  meal  be  not  equally 
mixed  w^ith  the  water,  some  portions  of  the  biscuit 
will  be  more  wet  than  others,  and  wiU  consequently 
require  more  baking  than  the  dry  parts  ;  one  of  two 
results  must  inevitably  follow, — the  dry  parts  will  be 
over- baked,  perhaps  burnt  up,  or  the  moist  parts 
will  remain  unbaked,  and  become  what  is  usually 
termed  hard,  or  flinty.  The  same  consequence  must 
attend  the  division  of  the  dough  into  biscuits  of  un- 
equal thickness,  or  into  biscuits  of  which  every  part 
is  not  equally  thick ;  if  the  thin  biscuits  are  not 
over-baked,  the  thicker  must  be  under-baked,  and 
the  thin  parts  of  a  badly-moulded  biscuit  will  perish 
from  the  action  of  the  fire,  whilst  its  thick  part  is 
converted  into  flint. 

The  prevalence  of  flint  in  ship-biscuit  is  well 
known,  though  the  cause  of  it  has  not  been  so  gene- 
rally understood ;  its  origin,  however,  is  sufficiently 
obvious,  and  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  just 
pointed  out. 

.  The  first  process  in  the  manufacture  of  biscuit  by 
machinery  is  the  mixture  of  the  meal  and  water. 
The  meal  is  conveyed  into  a  cylinder,  four  feet  six 
inches  long,  by  three  feet  two  inches  diameter,  and 
the  water  from  a  cistern,  fitted  at  the  back  of  the 
cylinder,  containing  the  exact  quantity  of  water  (and 
which  is  regulated  by  a  gauge,)  required  for  mixing 
the  meal.  Through  the  centre  of  the  cylinder  is 
fitted  a  shaft,  armed  with  knives,  which  works  hori- 
zontally. The  shaft  being  set  in  motion,  the  knives 
turn  round  through  the  meal  and  water.  For  the 
first  thirty  seconds,  very  little  amalgamation  of  the 
meal  and  water  appears  to  take  place,  but  after  that 
period  the  dough  begins  to  assume  a  consistency,  and 
in  the  short  space  of  two  minutes  from  the  machine 
being  set  in  motion,  it  will  produce  five  hundred- 
weight of  dough  completely  manufactured. 

The  cylinder  is  so  constructed,  that  the  lower  half 
is  easily  separated  from  the  upper  sides,  thereby 
forming  a  trough  containing  the  new-made  dough, 
from  which  it  is  easily  removed,  and  placed  under 
the  breaking-rollers,  to  undergo  the  second  operation, 
that  of  kneading.  These  breaking-rollers,  two  in 
number,  weigh  fifteen  hundred  each,  and  are  driven 
from  off  a  two-throw  crank-shaft,  by  means  of  con- 
necting-rods and  pendulums — they  pass  backwards 
and  forwards  over  the  dough  during  the  space  of  five 
minutes,  when  the  five  hundred-weight  of  dough  is 
brought  into  a  solid,  perfect,  and  equal  consistency. 
From  the  breaking- rollers  the  dough  is  cut  into  pieces, 
eighteen  inches  square,  and  placed  on  boards,  six 
feet  long  by  three  feet  wide,  and  which  are  conveyed 
by  means  of  a  line  of  friction-rollers,  connected  by 
an  endless  chain  under  a  second  set  of  rollers,  to  be 
rolled  to  the  required  thickness  of  the  biscuit.  The 
square  of  dough,  being  thus  pressed  odt,  covers  the 
surface  of  the  board  on  which  it  is  carried  under  the 
cutting  aud  stamping  plate  -.  this  is  constructed  with 
mathematical  precision,  and  at  the  same  moment  cuts 
and  stamps,  or  docks,  the  sheet  of  dough  into  forty- 
two  ux-uded  biscuits,  whicl^  being  now  complete, 


are  immediately  conveyed  to  the  oven  on  carriages 
constructed  for  the  purpose. 

There  are  now  standing  in  the  bakehouse  at  Gos- 
port,  one  mixing-machine,  two  breaking-rollers,  four 
sheet-rollers,  and  four  stampers.  It  was  calculated 
that  this  machinery  would  require  eight  men  and 
eight  boys  to  supply  the  nine  ovens  in  the  Royal 
Clarence  Yard,  and  that  the  produce  would  be  ten 
thousand  biscuits,  or  one  ton  of  bread,  per  hour,  at 
a  cost  for  labour,  and  including  all  other  incidental 
expenses,  of  five-pence  farthing  per  cwt. 

Such,  however,  is  the  facility  which  results  from 
practice,  and  such  the  improvements  which  expe- 
rience and  reflection  suggest,  that  the  machinery  has 
proved  so  much  more  powerful  in  use  than  in  theory, 
that  one  half  of  it  is  now  found  amply  sufficient  to 
keep  the  nine  ovens  in  constant  operation.  In  other 
words,  there  is  already  sufficient  machinery  in  the 
bakehouse  at  Gosport,  to  supply  eighteen  ovens, 
should  it  ever  be  found  advisable  to  enlarge  the  bake- 
house to  that  extent 

It  is  no  unimportant  feature  in  the  history  of  this 
machinery,  that  furners  (the  individuals  who  have 
charge  of  heating  as  well  as  the  management  of  the 
oven,)  are  the  only  tradesmen  who  will  in  future  be 
required  for  the  manufacture  of  navy-biscuit,  ordi- 
nary labourers  and  boys  being  equal  to  every  other 
part  of  the  work.  This  advantage  can  only  be  fjilly 
appreciated  by  those  who  have  the  means  of  know- 
ing the  difiiculty  of  supplying  the  navy  in  time  of 
war  with  biscuit,  and  the  high  rate  of  wages  de- 
manded by  the  biscuit-bakers. 

Notwithstanding  the  Government  bakehouses  were 
kept  continually  at  work  during  the  late  war,  often 
with  double  gangs  of  workmen,  the  supply  of  biscuit 
was  yet  so  vastly  short  of  the  demand,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  contractors  to  furnish 
the  additional  quantity  required  ;  and  so  urgent  the 
wants  of  the  shipping  sometimes  were,  that  bread 
brought  to  the  victualling  department  in  wagons, 
was  received  in  the  street,  aud  sent  off  from  the  spot 
immediately. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  the  saving  that 
would  result  in  a  time  of  war.  The  bakehouses  at 
Deptford,  Gosport,  and  Plymouth,  would  then,  of 
course,  be  in  full  and  constaut  operation  ;  and,  esti- 
mating their  capabilities  of  production  as  equal  only 
to  what  can  now  be  produced  at  Gosport  in  eight 
hours'  work  per  diem,  seven  thousand  three  hundred 
and  fifty-four  tons  of  biscuit  would  be  annually  made 
in  the  three  establishments. 

If  this  quantity  had  to  be  made  by  hand,  the 
price  paid  for  labour  and  utensils,  being  nineteen- 
pence  per  hundred-weight,  would  amount  to  the  sum 
of  eleven  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-three 
pounds. 

The  machinery  manufactores  at  five-pence  farthing 
per  cwt.,  which  sum  includes  ten  per  cent,  for  wear 
and  tear,  and  all  other  expenses  attendant  on  the 
process ;  therefore,  the  same  quantity  of  biscuit 
would  be  produced  for  the  sum  of  three  thousand 
two  hundred  and  seventeen  pounds,  showing  a  net 
saving  of  eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  pounds. 

[From  the  Nautical  ilagaxiat.l 


Tub  heart  is,  pemapt,  never  so  sensible  of  happiness,  u 
after  a  short  separation  from  the  object  of  its  affections.  If 
that  separation  has  been  attended  with  peculiar  ciream- 
gtances  of  distress  or  danger,  every  misery  that  has  been 
experienced,  lemU.  by  the  force  of  contrast,  to  increasa  the 
emotions  of  delight,  and  gives  to  the  pleasure  of  reunion 
an  inexpressible  decree  of  tenderness. — Miss  Hamiliox. 
^  309—2 
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EPSOM  SALT,  {Sulphate  of  Magnesia) 
This  salt  received  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  having  been  found  in  the  mineral  springs  at 
Epsom,  in  Surrey,  which  were  formerly  as  celebrated 
for  their  eflicacy  in  the  cure  of  diseases,  as  those  of 
Bath,  Cheltenham,  Harrowgate,  and  Leamington,  are 
in  the  present  day. 

Salt,  without  any  additional  term  by  way  of  ex- 
planation, signifies  that  which,  in  all  ages,  has  been 
universally  employed  as  a  seasoning,  and  a  preserva- 
tive for  food,  and  is  hence  justly  reckoned  as  one  of 
the  necessaries  of  life. 

In  chemical  language,  salt  is  a  very  comprehensive 
term ;  the  substances  so  designated  amounting  to 
about  two  thousand,  by  far  the  greater  portion  of 
which  are  prepared  by  artificial  means.  In  the  appli- 
cation of  this  term,  there  is  no  reference  whatever  to 
any  particular  property  or  flavour  possessed  by  the 
bodies  denominated  salts.  In  their  examination, 
every  idea  associated  with  saltness  must  be  dismissed 
from  the  mind  ;  for  some  salts  are  bitter,  others  are 
sour,  others  are  sweet,  and  some  there  are,  which  are 
wholly  destitute  of  flavour. 

The  great  utility  and  extensive  use  of  Epsom  Salt, 
as  a  laxative  medicine,  ha!s  procured  for  it  a  certain 
degree  of  pre-eminence  to  which  it  is  fully  entitled. 
Hence,  it  is  better  known  by  the  name  of  Salts  than 
any  other. 

The  scientific  name  for  Epsom  Salt  is  Sulphate  of 
Magnesia,  which  implies  that  it  is  composed  of  Sul- 
phuric Acid*  and  Magnesia.  It  furnishes  an  ex- 
ample of  an  intensely  sour  and  corrosive  substance, 
uniting  with  one  that  is  mild  and  tasteless,  and  pro- 
ducing a  compound  which  has  no  property  common 
to  either ;  but  this  will,  perhaps,  be  better  understood 
when  we  have  shown  how  Epsom  Salt  can  be  made. 

Let  us  take  a  saucer,  containing,  say  two  table- 
spoonsful  of  water,  and  about  twenty  drops  of  sul- 
phuric acid  (oil  of  vitriol).  AVith  the  acid  and  water 
must  be  mixed,  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  common 
magnesia,  until  effervescence  ceases,  or,  to  use  chemi- 
cal phraseology,  until  the  whole  of  the  acid  is  neu- 
tralized. If  the  liquid  be  now  put  aside  in  a  warm 
situation,  and  where  it  will  not  be  disturbed,  in  a  day 
or  two  its  surface  will  be  covered  with  crystals,  and 
if  suffered  to  remain  a  few  days  longer,  the  whole  of 
the  liquid  will  disappear,  leaving  behind  it  a  solid 
mass  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  (Epsom  Salt). 

A  process  similar  to  that  just  described,  is  adopted 
in  some  places  for  obtaining  Epsom  Salt  on  the  large 
scale.  A  species  of  stone,  composed  of  lime  and 
magnesia,  and  hence '  called  magnesian  limestone,  is 
broken  up  and  saturated,  that  is,  completely  moist- 
ened, with  sulphuric  acid  and  water.  A  portion  of 
the  acid  uniting  with  the  lime,  forms  a  solid  substance, 
which  subsides  to  the  bottom  of  th'e  containing 
vessel,  whilst  another  portion  of  acid  unites  with  the 
magnesia,  and  exists  in  the  state  of  a  liquid.  This 
liquid  being  drawn  off,  and  boiled  until  it  attains  a 
a  proper  strength,  is  then  conveyed  into  coolers, 
where  the  salt  is  separated  by  crystallization. 

The  waters  of  the  ocean  contain  Epsom  Salt,  from 
which  it  is  obtained  in  the  following  manner. 

In  the  manufacture  of  common  salt  from  sea- 
water,  a  liquid  is  produced  which  is  called  bittern,  or 
more  commonly  hitter  liquor.  This  liquor  is  what 
drains  from  the  salt  after  it  has  been  removed/rom 
the  boiling-pans.  It  is  collected  in  pits  formed  by 
embankments  of  clay,  and  as  salt-making  occupies 
the  Summer-months,  the  bitter  liquor  is  preserved  in 
these  pits  until  Winter.  When  cold  weather  sets  in, 
the  manufacture  of  Epsom  Salt  commences.  A  cer- 
*  &ei  Saturday  Magaiine    Vol.  X.,  p.  139. 


tain  quantity  of  the  liquor  is  pumped  into  the  pans, 
which,  as  we  have  just  said,  are  used  in  the  Summer 
for  salt-making;  here  the  liquor  is  boiled  for  a  period 
proportionate  to  its  strength,  and  varying  from  four 
to  eight  hours.  The  impurities  thrown  upon  the 
surface,  in  the  form  of  scum,  are  carefully  removed. 
When  sufficiently  boiled,  the  fires  are  quenched,  the 
liquor  remaining  in  the  pans  until  the  following  day; 
it  is  then  drawn  off  into  coolers,  where  it  remains 
until  crystallization  is  supposed  to  have  ceased,  a 
process  which  is  very  materially  affected  by  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  quantity,  or,  as  it  is  termed 
by  the  workmen,  the  crop,  of  crystals,  obtained  from 
a  boiling,  is  sometimes  greater  in  one  night,  when  the 
air  is  clear  and  frosty,  than  at  other  times,  under  less 
favourable  conditions,  in  a  whole  week.  The  liquor 
being  suffered  to  run  'off,  it  mixes  with  that  already 
in  the  pits  ;  the  salt  adheres  to  the  bottom  and  sides 
of  the  coolers,  the  finest  crystals,  both  as  respects 
size  and  purity,  being  attached  to  the  latter.  The 
process  is  continued  until  the  quantity  of  Epsom 
Salt  obtained  from  the  liquor  is  no  longer  sufficient 
to  reimburse  the  proprietor  for  fuel  and  wages.  The 
liquor  is  then  said  to  be  dead,  and  is  permitted  to  run 
into  the  sea.  Until  within  the  last  few  years,  the 
most  extensive  works  in  the  kingdom  for  the  manu- 
facture of  Epsom  Salt  were  those  near  Lymington, 
in  Hampshire. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  is  found  in  some  parts  of  the 
world  in  a  native  state ;  at  some  places  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  as  in  the  quicksilver  mines  of  Idria,  in 
Austria  ;  at  others,  on  its  surface,  as  on  some  parti- 
cular kinds  of  soil  in  Spain.  It  must  be  remarked, 
however,  that  native  salts  are  rarely  or  never  found 
quite  pure. 

The  most  remarkable  instance  we  remember  of  the 
existence  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  in  a  natural  state, 
is  that  near  to  Jeffersonville,  in  Indiana,  one  of  the 
states  of  North  America,  where  there  is  a  cavern  of 
most  stupendous  dimensions,  which  is  known  as  the 
Epsom-Salt  Cave.  This  cave,  which  is  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  in  length,  is  divided  into  chambers,  display- 
ing an  endless  variety  of  size  and  structure.  At  the 
innermost  extremity  of  the  cave  is  a  magnificent 
column,  15  feet  in  diameter,  and  25  feet  in  height, 
and  regularly  reeded  from  top  to  bottom  ;  near  this 
column  are  several  smaller  ones,  which  are  similar  to 
it  in  appearance.  The  salt  (Epsom  Salt,)  with  which 
the  cavern  abounds,  is  sometimes  found  in  lumps, 
varying  in  weight  from  one  to  ten  pounds.  The  floor 
and  walls  are  completely  covered  with  it,  presenting 
a  spectacle  exceedingly  beautiful ;  they  appear  as  if 
they  were  frosted :  when  the  salt  is  removed,  a  further 
.supply  is  speedily  reproduced.  The  earth  of  which 
the  walls  and  floor  and  roof  of  the  cave  consists, 
yields  from  four  to  twenty  pounds  of  salt  from  every 
bushel.  Saltpetre  {nitrate  of  potash,)  and  plaster  of 
Paris  {sulphate  of  lime,)  are  also  found  in  the  cave,  in 
considerable  quantities. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  is  easily  dissolved,  requiring 
only  its  own  weight  of  cold,  and  three-fourths  of  its 
weight  of  boiling  water,  for  its  complete  solution. 

R.  R. 


I 


Recreation. — Make  thy  recreation  servant  to  thy  busi- 
ness, lest  thou  become  slave  to  thy  recreation.  When  thou 
goest  up  into  the  mountain,  leave  this  servant  in  the  valley; 
when  thou  goest  to  the  city,  leave  him  in  the  suburbs;  and. 
remember,  the  servant  must  not  be  greater  than  his  master 

QUAHLES, 


The  influence  of  a  pious  example  descends  downwards 
from  the  head  of  the  family,  diffuses  itself  over  the  main 
body,  till  it  reaches  the  verv  lowest  of  it. — Sebd. 
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The  Lombardy  Poplar,  (Populus  dilatata.) 

There  are  numerous  species  of  the  Poplar,  some 
natives  of  Europe,  others  of  Asia,  and  many  of 
America.  Among  those  best  known  in  England  is 
that  represented  in  the  engraving ;  it  is  originally 
from  Italy  and  the  South  of  France,  but  it  grows 
freely  in  Great  Britain.  Its  lengthened  conical  form 
is  peculiar  among  trees  which,  like  the  Poplar,  lose 
their  leaves  in  the  Autumn,  although  some  evergreens, 
as  the  Cypress,  are  noted  for  their  lofty  spiral  ap- 
pearance. 

The  Cypress  often,  (says  Gilpin.)  among  the  rums  of 
ancient  Rome,  breaks  tlio  regularity  of  a  wall,  or  a  broken 
pediment,  by  its  conic  form  ;  anil  the  Poplar  on  the  banks 
of  the  Po,  no  doubt,  has  the  same  effect  among  its  deci- 
duous brethren,  by  forming  the  apex  of  a  clump,  though  I 
have  been  told  that  in  its  age  it  loses  its  shape  in  some 
deijree,  and  spreads  more  into  a  head.  One  beauty  the 
Italian  Poplar  possesses,  which  is  almost  peculiar  to  itself, 
and  that  is,  tlie  waving  line  it  forms  when  agitated  by  wind ; 
most  trees  in  this  circumstance  are  partially  agitated,  one 
side  is  at  rest  while  the  other  is  in  motion  ;  but  the  Italian 
Poplar  waves  in  one  simple  sweep,  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom,  like  an  ostrich  feather  on  a  lady's  head. 

In  many  parts  qf  France,  the  sides  of  the  roads 
are  planted  with  rows  of  the  Lombardy  Poplar,  and 
their  appearance  is  wearisome  and  monotonous  in  the 
extreme.  The  Poplar  is  merely  planted  as  an  orna- 
mental tree,  its  wood  being  too  soft  and  loose  in 
texture  to  be  of  much  service  in  the  arts,  although 
in  Evelyn's  time  it  was  in  much  higher  repute,  and 
was  employed  for  many  useful  purposes.  According 
to  him,  "  the  timber  is  incomparable  for  all  sorts  of 
white  wooden  vessels,  as  trays,  bowls,  and  other 
turners'  ware  j  likewise    to  make  carts,  because  it  is 


exceedingly  light ;  for  vine  and  hop-props,  and  other 
vimineous  works." 

The  mode  of  culture  is  by  layers,  and  the  growth 
of  some  species  is  so  rapid,  that  an  instance  is  on 
record,  of  a  White  Poplar,  which,  being  lopped  in 
February,  had  by  October,  in  the  succeeding  year, 
produced  branches  as  big  as  a.man's  wrist,  and  seven- 
teen feet  in  length. 

The  Dutch  (according  to  Evelyn,)  loook  upon  a  plantation 
of  these  trees  as  an  ample  portion  for  a  daughter,  and  none 
of  the  least  effects  of  their  good  husbandry,  which  truly 
may  very  well  be  allowed,  if  that  calculation  hold  which 
the  Knight  has  asserted,  who  began  his  plantation  not  long 
since  at  Richmond,  that  30/.  being  laid  out  in  these  plants, 
would  render,  at  the  least,  10,000/.  in  eighteen  years; 
every  tree  affording  thirty,  and  every  of  them  thirty  more, 
after  each  seven  years,  improving  twelve-pence  in  growth, 
until  they  arrive  at  their  acme. 

The  best  use  of  both  the  Lombardy  Poplar  and 
the  White  Poplar  is  for  walks  and  avenues,  about 
ground  which  lies  low,  and  is  situated  near  the  water, 
and  its  shade,  unlike  that  of  many  other  trees,  is 
extremely  beneficial  to  vegetation ;  it  is  said,  that 
immediately  under  the  droppings  of  this  tree,  the 
grass  is  soonest  eaten  by  cattle. 

The  leaves  of  no  tree  yet  known  have  so  good  an 
effect  in  compost  soil  as  that  of  the  Poplar,  nor  will 
any  so  soon  thicken  the  earth  on  which  they  grow. 
The  common  Black  Poplar  {Populus  nigra,)  is  con- 
sidered to  be  merely  a  variety  of  the  Lombardy 
Poplar.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  light-green  leaves, 
slightly  notched  on  the  edges,  and  by  its  ash-coloured 
bark. 


LEA?  AND  CATKINS  OP  THE  POPLAB. 


The  advantages  of  early  rising  are  thus  put  forth  in  that 
beautiful  little  book,  called  The  Whole  Duty  of  IVoman. 

"Industry  is  up  with  the  sun,  she  waketh  at  the  crowing 
of  the  cock,  and  walketh  abroad  to  taste  the  sweetness  of 
the  morning. 

"She  is  ruddy  as  the  daughter  of  health;  her  ears  are 
delighted  with  the  music  of  the  shrill  lark. 

"  Her  garment  sweepeth  the  dew-drop  from  the  nevr 
stubble  and  the  green  grass,  and  her  path  is  by  the  mur- 
muring of  the  purling  brook. 

"  Her  appetite  is  keen  ;  her  blood  is  pure  and  temperate, 
and  her  pulse  beateth  even. 

"  Her  house  is  elegant,  her  handmaids  are  the  daughters 
of  neatness,  and  plenty  smileth  at  her  table. 

"  .She  saunters  not,  neither  stretcheth  herself  out  on  the 
couch  of  indolence. 

"  She  crieth  not.  What  have  I  to  do?  but  the  work  of 
her  hands  is  the  thought  of  a  moment. 

"  She  listeneih  not  to  the  gossip's  tale,  she  sippeth  not 
her  tea  in  scandal;  but  employment  is  the  matter  of  het 
discourse.  ,      ,   %. 

-  Her  work  is  done  at  evening,  but  the  work  of  the 

slothful   is  put  off  till  to-morrow." The  Young   Lady  $ 

Friend. 
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POPULAR  LEGENDS  AND  FICTIONS. 

VI. 

Abodes  op  the  Elves. 

Snorro  Sturlesson,  or  whoever  else  the  compiler 
of  the  prosaic  Edda*  may  be,  teaches  us,  that  the 
Elves  of  Light,  (the  White  Fays  of  Ben  Jonson,) 
sojourn  in  Alf-heim,  the  palace  of  the  sky ;  whilst 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  receive  the  swart  elves,  the 
Elves  of  Darkness.  Immortality  is  the  lot  of  the  first, 
for  the  flames  of  a  "  Surtur"  will  not  consume  them, 
and  their  final  dwelling-place  will  be  in  Urb-blain,  the 
highest  heaven  of  the  blessed ;  but  the  last  are 
liable  to  disease  and  death. 

The  modern  Icelanders  choose  to  consider  the 
Elfish  commonwealth  as  an  absolute  monarchy;  at 
least,  they  believe  that  their  elves  are  governed  by  a 
viceroy,  who  travels  twice  a  year  to  Norway,  accom- 
panied by  a  deputation  of  Pucks,  to  renew  their 
fealty  to  the  supreme  monarch,  who  still  resides  in 
the  mother-country.  It  being  evident  from  the  con- 
texture of  the  fable,  that  the  elves,  like  themselves, 
are  mere  colonists  on  the  island. 

The  Dwarfs,  or  Dvergars. 

Closely  allied  to  the  dark  elves,  are  the  Dwarfs,  or 
Dvergars,  of  Scandinavia.  The  Norwegians  ascribe 
the  regularity  and  polish  of  rock  crystal  to  the  little 
denizens  of  the  mountains,  and  their  voice  is  said  to 
be  heard  in  the  dotrgamal,  (the  mountain  echo.)  From 
this  poetical  personation,  arose  a  peculiar  system  of 
Icelandic  metre,  called  Galdra-lag,  or  the  magical  lay, 
in  which  the  last  tone  is  repeated  at  the  end  of  each 
stanza ;  and  when  a  ghost  and  a  spirit  is  introduced 
singing  in  an  Icelandic  Saga,  it  is  the  galdra-lag 
which  is  always  employed.  In  another  variety  of  the 
galdra-lag,  the  beginning  of  each  line  is  repeated ; 
this  sjstem  is  found  in  some  of  the  metrical  charms 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Such  repetitions  have  a  solemn 
monotonous  sound,  and  hence,  without  the  help  of 
fiction,  it  has  occurred  to  other  bards.  Dante  em- 
ploys the  galUra-lag  in  the  inscription  placed  over  the 
gates  of  Hell,  and  Pope  concludes  his  Elegy  in  this 
magic  strain. 

It  has  been  thought,  that  the  real  histotypes  of  the 
mythological  Dvergars,  are  found  in  the  Finnic 
inhabitants  of  Scandinavia.  But  the  accuracy  of 
that  opinion  is  doubtful,  for  the  Finns  were  proud  of 
dealing  with  the  devil,  until  that  species  of  com- 
merce was  declared  contraband  ;  and  they  were  ever 
dreaded  as  wizards  and  conjurors.  But  notwith- 
standing their  skill  in  magic  and  metallurgy,  they 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  cunning  workmen 
who  manufactured  the  hammer  of  Thor,  the  golden 
tresses  of  Siva,  and  the  wealth-begetting  ring  of 
Odin  ;  and  who  hold  a  conspicuous  situation  in  the 
wild  cosmogony  of  the  Asi. 

If  these  mysteries  were  to  be  developed  according 
to  the  true  hieroglyphical  wisdom  of  the  ancient 
Rosicrucians,  we  might  contend  that  these  beings  were 
personifications  of  the  metallic  element,  or  of  the 
gases,  which  are  its  vehicles,  within  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  filling  the  veins  which  become  pregnant  with 
the  ore,  and  circulating  along  with  the  electric  and 
magnetic  life  of  the  microcosm.  At  all  events,  they 
are  too  purely  allegorical,  to  have  resulted  from  the 
ideas  of  magic,  annexed  to  the  character  of  the 
scattered  Finnlanders.  A  strange  inference  of  their 
primitive  antiquity  may  be  drawn  from  their  appear- 
ance in  the  very  ancient  traditions  of  the  Teutons,  as 
preserved  in  the  Nibelungen  Lay,  and  in  the  Book  of 
Heroes,  which  both  originated  and  were  matured  in 

'  *  See  Saturdofi  Magazine,  Vol.  X.,  p.  61. 


regions  where  the  Finn  never  pitchea  his  tent,  and 
amongst  mountains  into  whose  recesses  he  never 
was  seduced.  Of  late  years,  there  have  been  a  great 
many  doubts  respecting  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Edda ; 
and  the  learned  and  intelligent  Professor  Rask,  of 
Berlin,  has  attacked  its  authenticity  with  great  zeal : 
it  is,  therefore,  satisfactory  to  the  antiquary,  to 
compare  the  Book  of  Heroes  with  the  Edda.  Long 
as  the  Teutons  had  been  separated  from  the  Scan- 
dinavian nations,  their  fables  still  maintained  the 
utmost  uniformity,  and  this  coincidence  proves  that 
neither  have  been  corrupted  or  interpolated. 

In  the  Edda,  or  Northern  Pantheon,  the  dwarfs 
are  described  as  a  species  of  beings,  bred  in  the 
dust  of  the  earth,  like  maggots  in  a  carcass.  "  It 
was,  indeed,"  says  the  Edda,  "  in  the  body  of  the 
giant  Ymer,  that  they  were  engendered,  and  firs^ 
began  to  move  and  live.  At  first,  they  were  only 
worms  ;  but,  by  order  of  the  gods,  they  at  length 
partook  both  of  human  shape  and  reason;  never- 
theless, they  always  dwell  in  subterranean  caverns, 
and  among  rocks." 

Upon  this  passage,  M.  Mallet,  in  his  Northern 
Antiquities,  says,  under  correction  of  his  translator, 
"  We  may  discover  here,  one  of  the  effects  of  that 
ignorant  prejudice,  which  hath  made  us  so  many 
years  regard  all  arts  and  handicrafts  as  the  occupation 
of  mean  people  and  slaves.  Our  Celtic  and  Gothic 
ancestors,  whether  Germans,  Scandinavians,  or  Gauls, 
imagining  there  was  something  magical,  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  man,  ni  mechanic  skill  and  industry, 
could  scarcely  believe  that  an  able  artist  was  one  of 
their  own  species,  or  descended  from  the  same 
common  origin.  This,  it  must  be  granted,  was  a 
very  foolish  conceit;  but  let  us  consider  what 
might  possibly  facilitate  the  entrance  of  it  into  their 
minds.  There  was,  perhaps,  some  neighbouring 
people,  which  bordered  upon  the  Celtic  or  Gothic 
tribes,  and  which,  although  less  warlike  than 
themselves,  and  much  inferior  in  strength  and  sta- 
ture, might  yet  excel  them  in  dexterity,  and,  attach- 
ing themselves  to  the  manual  acts,  might  carry  on 
commerce  with  them,  sufficiently  extensive  to  have 
the  fame  of  it  spread  pretty  far.  All  these  circum- 
stances will  agree  well  enough  with  the  Laplanders, 
who  are  still  as  famous  for  their  magic  as  remarkable 
for  the  lowness  of  their  stature ;  pacific  even  to  a 
degree  of  cowardice,  but  of  a  mechanic  industry 
which  formerly  must  have  appeared  ve»y  consider- 
able. The  stories  that  were  invented  concerning  this 
people,  passing  through  the  mouths  of  so  many 
ignorant  relators,  would  soon  acquire  all  the  degree 
of  the  marvellous  of  which  they  were  susceptible. 
Thus  the  dwarfs  soon  became  (as  all  know  who  have 
dipped  but  little  into  the  ancient  romances,)  the 
forgers  of  enchanted  armour,  upon  which  neither 
swords  nor  conjurations  could  make  any  impression; 
and  were  said  to  be  possessed  of  caverns  full  of  trea- 
sure, entirely  at  their  own  disposal.  These  notions, 
by-the-by,  have  given  birth  to  one  of  the  cabalistic 
doctrines,  which  is,  perhaps,  only  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  ancient  Northern  theology.  As  the  dwarfs 
were  feeble,  and  but  of  small  courage,  they  were 
supposed  to  be  crafty,  and  full  of  artifice  and  deceit; 
and  this,  which  in  the  old  romances  is  called  disloyally, 
is  the  character  always  given  of  them  in  those  fabu- 
lous narratives." 

All  these  fancies  having  received  the  seal  of  time 
and  universal  consent,  could  be  no  longer  contested, 
and  it  was  the  business  of  the  poets  to  assign  a  fit 
origin  for  such  ungracious  beings.  This  was  done  in 
their  pretended  rise  from  the  dead  carcass  of  a  great 
giant.     The  dwarfs  at  first  were  only  the  maggots. 
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engendered  by  its  putrefaction  ;  afterwards,  the  gods 
bestowed  upon  them  undestanding  and  cunning.  By 
this  fiction  the  northern  warriors  justified  their  con- 
tempt of  them,  and  at  the  same  time  accounted  for 
their  small  stature,  their  industry,  and  for  their  sup- 
posed propensity  for  inhabiting  caves  and  clefts  of 
the  rocks.  After  all,  the  notion  is  not  everywhere 
exploded,  that  there  are  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
fairies,  or  a  kind  of  dwarfish  and  tiny  beings,  of 
human  shape,  remarkable  for  their  riches,  their  in- 
dustry, and  their  malevolence.  In  many  countries 
of  the  North,  the  people  are  still  firmly  persuaded  of 
their  existence.  In  Ireland,  at  this  day,  the  good 
folks  show  the  very  rocks  and  hills,  on  which  they 
maintain  that  there  are  swarms  of  these  small  subter- 
ranean men,  of  the  most  tiny  size,  but  most  delicate 
figures. 

In  the  Fairy  Mythology,  we  are  informed, — 

That  the  common  people  of  Sweden,  and  thereabSuts, 
believe  in  an  intermediate  class  of  elves,  who,  wlien  they 
show  themselves,  have  a  handsome  human  form,  and  the 
idea  of  whom  is  connected  with  a  deep  feeling  of  melan- 
choly, as  if  bewailing  a  half-quenched  hope  of  redemption. — 
Afzelius  is  of  opinion,  (remarks  a  note  on  the  passage,) 
that  the  superstition  on  this  point  is  derived  from  the  time 
.  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  Nortli,  and  ex- 
presses the  sympathy  of  the  first  converts  with  their  fore- 
fathers, who  died  without  a  knowledge  of  the  Redeemer, 
and  lay  bound  in  heathen  earth,  and  whose  unhappier 
spirits  were  doomed  to  wander  about  these  lower  regions, 
or  sigh  within  their  mounds,  till  the  great  day  of  re- 
demption. 

Goblins  of  the  Mines  and  Forests. 

Mining  countries  have  often  become  the  strong-hold 
of  popular  fictions.  Cornwall,  for  instance,  and  thus 
also  the  Harzwald,  in  Hanover,  the  remnant  of  the 
Hercynian  Forest,  ii  entirely  enchanted  ground. 

In  this  district,  (writes  an  old  author,)  are  more  than  an 
hundred  and  ten  capital  mines,  some  of  which  have  small 
ones  belonging  to  them';  some  are  worked  for  the  King  of 
Great  Britain  (as  Elector  of  Hanover),  on  his  own  account, 
and  the  rest  farmed  out.  According  to  ancient  chroniclers, 
king  Ilsung  held  his  court  at  Weringgerode,  in  this  forest, 
about  the  time  of  Gideon,  judge  of  Israel,  and  Ilsung  was 
the  son  of  king  Laurin,  the  dwarfish  monarch  and  Guardian 
of  the  Garden  of  Roses,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of 
Ehud,  judge  of  Israel,  in  the  year  of  the  world  2530. 

These  dates  have  been  ascertained  by  the  diligent 
chroniclers  of  the  uncritical  ages,  who  took  great 
pains  to  force  ancient  fables  into  synchronism  with 
the  facts  recorded  by  authentic  historians.  In  the 
existing  text  of  the  Book  of  Heroes,  the  Hercynian 
Forest  is  not  assigned  to  the  sway  of  Laurin  ;  but 
the  chroniclers  were  probably  also  guided  by  local 
traditions,  and  even  now  the  dwarfs  and  kobolds 
(spirits  of  the  mine)    still  swarm   in  every  cavern. 

Malignity  is  commonly  ascribed  to  the  spirits  of 
the  mine.  A  sage  demonologist,  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  informs  us  that — 

They  do  exceedingly  envy  man's  benefit  in  the  dis- 
covery of  hidden  treasure,  ever  haunting  such  places 
where  money  is  concealed,  and  diffusing  malevolent  and 
poisonous  influences  to  blast  the  lives  and  limbs  of  those 
that  dare  attempt  the  discovery  thereof.  Peters  of  Devon- 
fbire,  with  his  confederates,  who,  by  conjuration,  attempted 
to  dig  for  such  defended  treasures,  was  crumbled  to  atoms, 
as  it  were,  being  reduced  to  ashes,  with  his  confederates,  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

Peters  of  Devonshire  sought  his  fate.  But  the 
demons  who  haunted  mines  were  considered  as  most 
tremendous. 

The  nature  of  such  is  very  violent;  they  do  often  slay 
whole  companies  of  labourers,  they  do  sometimes  send  in- 
undbtions  that  destroy  both  the  mines  and  miners,  they 
bring  noxious  and  malignant  vapours  to  stifle  the  laborious 
workmen;  briefly,  theii  whole  dehght  and  facility  consists 


hi  killing,  tormenting,  and  crushing  men  who  seek  such 

treasures. 

Such  was  Amaberguis,  a  most  viruleat  animal,  that 
utterly  confounded  the  undertakings  of  those  that 
laboured  in  the  richest  silver-mine  in  Germany, 
called  Corona  rosacea.  He  would  often  show  himself 
in  the  likeness  of  a  he-goat  with  golden  horns, 
pushing  down  the  workmen  with  great  violence, 
sometimes  like  a  horse  breathing  pestilence  and  flames 
from  his  nostrils.  At  other  times  he  represented  a 
monk  in  all  his  pontificals,  flouting  at  their  labour, 
and  treating  all  their  actions  with  scorn  and  indig- 
nation, till,  by  his  daily  and  continual  molestation, 
he  gave  them  no  further  ability  of  perseverance. 


Timid  as  birds  are,  attachment  to  their  young  will  fre- 
quently change  their  very  nature,  and  inspire  a  boldness 
and  confidence  in  these  little  creatures,  which  calls  for 
respect  and  admiration.  What  can  be  more  interesting 
than  the  affection  of  the  two  linnets  we  are  about  to  men- 
tion ?  A  nest  containing  four  young  ones,  scarcely  fledged, 
was  found  by  some  children,  who  resolved  to  carry  them 
home,  for  the  purpose  of  rearing  and  taming  the  young 
birds.  The  old  ones,  attracted  by  their  chirping,  continued 
fluttering  round  the  children,  till  they  reached  the  house, 
when  the  nest  was  carried  up  stairs  to  the  nursery,  and 
placed  outside  the  window.  The  old  birds  soon  afterwards 
made  their  appearance,  approached  the  nest,  and  fed  the 
family,  without  showing  alarm.  This  being  noticed,  the 
nest  was  soon  afterwards  placed  on  a  table  in  the  middle  of 
the  apartment,  and  the  window  left  open.  The  parent-birds 
came  boldly  in,  and  fed  their  oft'spring  as  before.  Still 
further  to  put  their  attachment  to  the  test,  the  nest  and 
young  ones  were  placed  within  a  bird-cage ;  still  the  old 
ones  returned,  entered  boldly  within  the  cage,  and  supplied 
the  wants  of  their  brood  as  before,  and  towards  evening 
actually  perched  on  the  cage,  regardless  of  the  noise  made 
around  them,  by  several  children.  This  continued  for 
several  days;  when  an  unlucky  accident  put  an  end  to  it. 
The  cage  had  been  again  set  on  the  outside  of  the  window, 
and  was  unfortunately  left  exposed  to  a  sudden  and  heavy 
fall  of  rain ;  the  consequence  was,  that  the  whole  of  the 
young  were  drowned  in  the  nest.  The  poor  parents,  who 
had  so  boldly  and  indefatigably  performed  their  duty,  con- 
tinued hovering  round  the  house,  and  looking  wistfully  in 

at  the  window,  for  several  days,  and  then  disappeared. 

Stanley's  Familiar  History  of  Birds. 

To  see  a  well-regulated  family  acting  as  if  they  were  one 
body  informed  by  one  soul  ;  to  see  those  who  are  embarked 
together  in  one  bottom,  whose  interests  are  inseparably 
united,  and,  therefore,  whose  hearts  ought  to  be  so  too, 
acting  in  concert,  adopting  each  other's  cares,  and  making 
them  their  own,  uniting  their  friendly  beams,  and  jointly 
promoting  the  common  happiness,  is  a  beautiful  scene,  and 
amiable  even  in  the  sight  of  that  Being  who  maketh  men 
to  be  of  one  mind  in  a  house.  To  have  those  who  will 
receive  us  with  an  open-hearted  cheerfulness,  to  whom  we 
can  discharge  the  fulness  of  the  soul,  to  vvhoin  we  can  un- 
burden our  cares ;  and  by  unburdening  we  lessen  them  ; 
(for  sorrow,  like  a  stream,  grows  weaker,  by  being  divided 
into  several  channels:)  to  have  those,  with  whom  we  can 
share  our  joys;  (and  joy,  like  light,  by  communicating 
grows  greater,  and  burns  brighter ;)  this  is  a  happiness, 
which  a  forlorn  individual  must  be  in  a  great  measure  a 
stranger  to,  who  stands  single  in  life,  without  any  support 
to  lean  upon. — Seed. 

Surely  there  is  nothing  in  the  world,  short  of  the  most 
undivided  reciprocal  attachment,  that  has  such  power  over 
the  workings  of  the  human  heart,  as  the  mild  sweetness  of 
nature.  The  most  ruflled  temper,  when  emerging  from 
the  town,  will  subside  into  a  calm  at  the  sight  of  an  ex- 
tended landscape  reposing  in  the  twilight  of  a  fine  evening. 
It  is  then  that  the  spirit  of  peace  settles  upon  the  heart, 
unfetters  the  thoughts,  and  elevates  the  soul  to  the  Creator. 
It  is  then  that  we  behold  the  Parent  of  the  universe  in  his 
works;  we  see  his  grandeur  in  earth,  sea,  sky;  we  feel  his 
affection  in  the  emotions  whicli  they  raise,  and  half-mortal, 
half-elherealized,  forget  where  we  are  in  the  anticipation  of 
what  that  world  must  be,  of  which  this  lovely  earth  is 
merely  the  shadow. — Miss  Porter. 
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T3MBRELLAS   tJSED    AS   MARKS    OF    DISTINCTION 
AND    GRANDEUR. 

An  Umbrella  is  a  very  ancient,  as  well  as  honourable 
defence  against  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  scorching 
beams  of  the  sun  in  sultry  countries. 

Niebuhr,  who  visited  the  southern  part  of  Arabia,  gives 
us  the  following  account  of  a  solemn  procession  of  the  Iman 
that  resides  at  Sana,  who  is  a  great  prince  in  that  part  of 
Arabia,  and  considered  as  a  holy  personage,  being  descended 
from  Mohammed  their  great  prophet.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  sultan  of  Constantinople  goes  every  Friday  to  the 
mosque,  if  his  health  will  at  all  admit  of  it.  The  Iman  of 
Sana  observes  also  this  religious  practice  with  vast  pomp. 
We  only  saw  him  in  his  return,  because  this  was  repre- 
sented to  us  as  the  most  curious  part  of  the  solemnity,  on 
account  of  the  lung  circuit  he  then  takes,  and  the  great 
number  of  his  attendants,  after  their  having  performed 
their  devotions  in  other  mosques.  The  Iman  was  preceded 
by  some  hundreds  of  soldiers.  He,  and  each  of  the  princes 
of  his  numerous  family,  caused  a  madalla,  or  large  um- 
brella, to  be  carried  by  his  side;  and  it  is  a  privilege,  which, 
in  this  country,  is  appropriated  to  princes  of  the  blood,  just 
as  the  sultan  of  Constantinople  permits  none  but  his  vizier 
to  have  his  kaik,  or  gondola,  covered  behind,  to  keep  him 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  They  say  that  in  the  other 
provinces  of  Yemen,  the  independent  lords,  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  the  sheikhs  of  Jafu,  and  many  others,  cause 
their  madallas  in  like  manner  to  be  carried  for  their  use, 
as  a  mark  of  their  independence.  Besides  the  princes,  the 
Iman  had  in  his  train  at  least  six  hundred  lords  of  the 
most  distinguished  rank,  as  well  ecclesiastics  as  seculars, 
and  those  of  the  military  line,  many  of  them  mounted  on 
superb  horses;  and  a  great  multitude  attended  him  on 
foot.  On  each  side  of  the!  man  was  carried  a  flag,  different 
from  ours,  in  that  each  of  them  was  surmounted  with  a 
little  silver  vessel  like  a  censer.  It  is  said  that  within 
some  charms  were  put,  to  which  they  attributed  a  power 
of  making  the  Iman  invisible.  Many  other  standards 
were  unfurled  with  the  same  censer-like  vessels,  but  with- 
out any  regularity.  The  whole  train  was  numerous,  and 
in  some  measure  magnificent,  but  no  order  was  observed. 

It  appears  by  the  carvings  at  Persepolis,  umbrellas  were 
very  anciently  used  by  the  Eastern  princes ;  charms,  we  havp 
reason  to  believe,  were,  at  least,  as  ancient. Harmer. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.  No.  V. 
Instruments  of  Percussion. 
The  Drum  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  Instru- 
ments of  percussion,  and  among  the  eastern  nations 
many  different  kinds  are  in  use.  Fig.  1  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  two  Chinese  Drums,  a  large  and  a  small 
one,   which  are  played   on   by  the  same  performer. 


Fig.  1. 


"  The  Drum,  as  a  military  instrument,  is  used  both 
to  beat  the  march  and  to  give  signals.  No  man  who 
has  not  experienced  it,  can  imagine  the  exciting 
power  of  the  Drum ;  the  fatigued  and  exhausted 
soldier  is  at  once  anitwited  by  its  sound,  and  in  the 
battle  it  preserves  order  and  inspires  courage." 

A  celebrated  drum  is  mentioned  in  history,  which 
■w  8  covered  with  the  skin  of  a  fi^motis  warrior^  n^med 


Zisca ;  this  was  done  at  his  own  desire,  that  after  his 
death  he  might  still  assist  the  army  he  had,  during 
his  life-time,  so  often  commanded.  The  Chinese  are 
famous  for  their  various  instruments  of  percussion  ; 
a  Chinese  Gong  is  well  known  at  most  of  our  English 
fairs,  for  its  deep-toned  sound  when  struck. 

Fig.  2  is  a  singular  instrument  of  Chinese  make ; 
it  is  formed  of  hollow  metal,  in  the  shape  of  a  fish, 
and  suspended  from  a  frame-work  of  metal ;  one  of 
these      instruments     is 


placed  at  the  door  of 
the  tent  of  each  of  the 
principal  officers  of  an 
encamped  army ;  the 
sticks  with  which  it  is 
struck  are  kept  in  the 
body  of  the  instrument; 
it  is  employed  to  sum- 
mon attendance  or  to 
give  signals. 

Pieces  of  metal,  of  baked  earth,  or  sonorous  stone, 
carefully  tuned,  and  suspended  by  means  of  chains  or 
strings  from  a  frame-work,  are  used  by  the  Chinese 
to  produce  musical  sounds,  iu  the  same  manner  as  p 
series  of  bells  are  frequently  employed  iu  England 


Q^ 


rig.  5. 

Figs.  3  and  4  show  the  form  of  two  of  these  pieces. 
Fig.  5  is  the  hammer  with  which  they  are  struck. 

The  Sistrum  of  Isis,  fig.  6,  is  fre- 
quently represented  on  the  monu- 
ments of  ancient  Egypt ;  it  consists 
of  a  frame-work  of  metal,  pierced  , 
with  holes,  through  which  three  or 
more  short  rods  of  the  same  ma- 
terial are  placed ;  this,  when  shaken, 
gives  out  a  musical  sound,  whose 
sweetness  depends  greatly  on  the 
kind  of  metal  of  which  the  instru- 
ment is  formed. 

Among  other  instruments  of  per- 
cussion we  may  notice  the  Tam- 
bourine, the  Triangle,  and  the  Cym- 
bals. The  Cymbals  were  known 
to  the  ancients,  but  were  of  a  somewhat  different 
form  to  those  at  present  in  use  ;  they  were  made  in 
the  likeness  of  cups,  or  the  halves  of  a  hollow  sphere. 
The  Castanets  come  under  this  head;  they  are  in 
common  use  in  Spain  among  the  peasantry,  with 
whom  the  castanet- dance  is  a  great  favourite. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CITY  Ot  CANTON. 

PAIiT  THE  FinST. 


Canton,  the  cWef  commercial  city  of  China,  and  the  only 
one  to  which  the  native  government  will  permit  Europeans 
to  resort*,  is  one  of  the  greatest  emporiums  of  the  east, 
"ranking  as  a  port  of  trade  inimeilialely  after,  or  perhaps 
before,  Calrntta.  Its  proper  name  is  Kwang-chow-foo ; 
that  of  "  Canton"  being  an  European  corruption  of  Kwaiiff- 
tung,  the  name  of  the  province  of  which  it  is  the  capital. 
It  is  sitnateilinlat.  2;!°  7'  lo"  ly.,  and  Ion".  11.-?°  14'30"  E. ; 
anil  is  built  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Choo-kcang,  a  river 
which  Hows  tlirough  it  in  a  stream  rather  wider  than  the 
Thames  at  London  Bridge,  and  after  an  additional  course 
of  thirty-two  miles,  empties  itself  into  a  broad  bay,  or 
opening,  of  the  great  sea  which  washes  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  China.  The  entrance  of  this  bay,  w  hich  is  some- 
times vagu(dy  simken  of  as  the  mouth  of  the  river  of 
Canton,  is  about  eighty  miles  from  the  city:  it  contains  a 
number  of  small  islands,  among  which  is  that  partly  occu- 
pied by  the  Portuguese  selllcment  of  Macao.  At  the  head 
of  the' bay,  fifty  miles  from  its  entrance,  is  the  mouth, 
properly  speaking,  of  the  Choo-kcang,  or  river  upon  which 
Canton  stands :  it  is  formed  by  two  projecting  points  of 
land,  which  are  little  more  than  a  musket-shot  apart.  This 
narrow  passage  is  called  by  Europeans  liocca  Tigris,  or 
"  Tiger's  Mouth," — a  name  originally  given  to  it  by  the 
Portuguese,  who  were  the  earliest  traders  in  these  parts  ; 
in  nautical  phrase  it  is  sometimes  styled  the  Bogne.  Twenty 
miles  up  the  river  is  Whampoa,  which  inay  bo  called  the 
"  road"  of  Canton  ;  foreign  ships  always  anchor  there,  and 
never  ascend  further,  their  intercourse  with  the  city  for  the 
remaining  nine  or  ten  miles  being  conducted  entirely  by 
boats. 

The  circumstance  of  Canton  being  the  only  port  in  China 
to  which  foreigners  are  permitted  to  resort,  and  at  which 
the  whole  of  their  vast  commerce  with  that  country  is 
carried  ont,  renders  it  a  place  of  importance  and  interest. 
It  possesses,  also,  in  itself  a  great  deal  of  attraction  for  the 
stranger.  It  may  be  considered,  to  use  the  language  of 
Mr.  Mac  Leod,  "  the  most  interesting  city  in  China.  It  is 
one  of  the  first  in  point  of  size,  and,  perhaps,  the  very  first 
with  respect  to  wealth.  Here,  also,  as  the  native  manners 
may  be  seen  in  all  their  purity,  as  perfectly  as  in  any  other 
part,  the  traveller  has  the  additional  advant.ige  of  view- 
ing tlrem  as  connected  with  Europeans,  and  of  noticing 
their  brightest  efforts  of  imitative  genius,  which  the  en- 
courage ment  afforded  by  the  commerce  flf  the  place  calls 
forth." 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  the  part  of  Canton  to  which  the 
range  of  the  foreigner  is  restricted,  there  arc  but  few  par- 
ticular objects  which  can  greatly  interest  him.  It  is  the 
general  character  of  the  place,  the  novelty  of  the  scene 
which  it  unfolds  to  his  view,  that  constitutes  its  chief  at- 
traction ;  "  the  peculiar  customs  of  the  people,"  as  Mr. 
Bennett  says,  "  and  the  range  of  the  suburbs,  may  aflTord 
many  days  of  amusement,  being  novel,  and  unlike  what  is 
seen  in  any  other  country  in  the  world."  Mr.  Ellis,  who 
journeyed  with  Lonl  Amherst's  embassy  from  Pekin  to 
Canton,  says  that  "  from  the  number  and  size  of  the  ves- 
sels, the  variety  and  decorations  of  the  boats,  the  superior 
architecture  of  the  European  factories,  and  the  general 
buzz  and  diffusion  of  a  busy  population,  it  had,  on  ap- 
proaching, a  more  imposing  appearance  than  any  Chinese 
city  visited  by  the  present  embassy ;  nor  do  I  believe,  that 
in  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  at  large,  the -skill  of  the 
artificers,  and  the  variety  of  the  manufactures,  it  yields, 
with  the  exception  of  the  capital,  to  any  city  in  the  empire. 
The  traveller  who  only  sees  Canton  will  be  liable  to  form  an 
exaggerated  opinion  of  the  population  and  wealth  of  China. 
The  whole  effect  of  foreign  commerce  is  here  concentrated 
and  displayed,  and  the  employment  which  the  European 
trade  affords  to  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants,  diffuses  an 

•  The  Spaniards  have  still  access  to  the  port  of  Amoy  on  the 
eastern  coast  o(  China,  but  the  privilei;e  is  said  to  be  merely  nominal, 
and  very  rarely  used.  The  I'oitugue.se  carry  on  a  very  trifling 
commerce  at  Macao,  where  they  iiave  been  allowed  by  tlie  Chinese 
to  form  a  Settlement,  subject,  however,  to  great  restrictions. 

t  The  Russians  have  a  land-trade  with  China,  across  the  desert  of 
Middle  Asia,  and  on  that  account  are  not  permitted  to  send  any  ships 
to  Canton. 


air  of  general  prosperity,  not  to  be  expected  where  (his 
powerful  stimulus  does  not  operate." 

THE    BOCCA    TIGRIS. 

The  Bocca  Tigris,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  the  Euro- 
pean name  for  the  mouth  of  the  river  upon  which  Canton 
stands;  the  Chinese  call  it  Hoo-mun,  or  Iloo-tow-moon. 
We  should  observe,  however,  that,  besides  the  Choo-keang, 
there  is  a  smaller  stream  leading  up  to  Canton  from  the 
same  bay;  but  this  back  passage,  as  it  is  called,  is  little 
frequented,  and  European  vessels  always  proceed  by  the 
Choo-keang,  which  lies  to  the  eastward  of  the  other  channel. 
The  two  points  of  land  which,  by  projecting,  form  the  narrow 
mouth  of  that  river,  hear  the  names  of  Chuen-pee  and 
Tg-cock-tow,  the  former  being  on  the  eastern  side,  or  upon 
the  right  hand  of  a  person  entering  the  river.  A  few  hun- 
dred feet  from  this  entrance,  another  point  of  land,  called 
Aming-hoy,  or  "  Woman's  shoe,"  projects,  also  on  the 
eastern  side ;  and  as  the  river  makes  a  slight  bend  in  the 
interval,  this  third  point  of  land  stands  out  directly  facing 
a  ship  as  it  enters  between  the  other  two.  Tliese  three 
points  of  land  are  well  adapted  to  protect  the  entrance;  and 
with  this  view  the  Chinese  have  fortified  them,  though 
after  a  fashion  which  in  European  eyes  is  contemptible. 

"  The  country  about  Chuen-pee,"  says  Mr.  Benuett,  "  had 
a  picturesque  appearance,  but,  although  wo  hear  so  much 
related  about  the  Chinese  cultivating  every  spot  of  land, 
not  leaving  even  the  most  barren  spots  unoccupied,  in  few 
countries  have  I  seen  more  land  lelt  waste,  much  of  which 
has  an  appearance  of  fertility;  the  valleys  certainly  were 
cultivated,  and  had  an  animated  and  pleasing  feature  in 
the  landscape,  from  the  vivid  green  of  the  numerous  plan- 
tations of  what  seemed  to  be  sugar-cane  scattered  about. 
But  with  this  exception,  and  the  neat  cottages  nearly  buried 
in  the  foliage  of  the  trees  surrounding  them,  there  was  no 
interesting  view:  the  elevated  land  was  principally  bare, 
barren,  and  uncultivated.  On  entering  the  river,  the  sce- 
nery was  pleasing;  the  banks  were  low,  and  for  the  most 
part  under  rice  cultivation,  which,  still  retaining  its  green 
tinge,  imparted  a  luxuriant  and  animating  beauty  to  the 
view.  Small  huts  were  scattered  about,  over  which  the 
graceful  bamboo  waved  its  lowering  stem ;  the  high  and 
wooded  hills  arose  in  the  distance  of  the  back- ground  of  the 
landscape,  and  this  with  boats  passing  about  the  intersecting 
canals  of  the  paddy  J  fields,  formed  the  principal  feature  of 
the  country  about  the  Canton  river  to  Whampoa." 

An  American  writer  who  speaks  of  the  entrance  of  the 
river  as  "really  beautiful,"  says  that  "it  might  with  a 
moderate  share  of  military  skill  be  rendered  impassable  to 
vessels  of  any  force,  its  location  being  most  favourable  for 
works  of  defence.  The  channel  being  very  narrow,  might 
be  easily  commanded  by  redoubts  of  proper  construction  on 
each  side.  There  are,  however,  but  three  forts,  and  these 
in  such  ill-selected  positions,  being  lower  than  a  frigate's 
spardeck,  as  to  offer  no  serious  impediment  to  an  armed 
force  determined  to  ascend  the  river.  Indeed,  a  single 
sloop  of  war  might  either  silence  or  pass  them,  without 
much  risk.  The  guns  do  not  appear  to  be  of  more  than 
twelve  pounds  calibre,  and  the  most  formidable  thing  about 
tliem  is  the  hideous  paintings  of  the  heads  of  tigers  on  the 
potlids  and  sills  of  the  embrasures.  Should  the  assailants 
be  amateurs  in  painting,  no  doubt  they  would  be  as  much 
appalled  as  if  so  many  Gorgons"  heads  were  presented  as 
shields." 

PASSAGE  OP  THE  BOCCA  TIGRIS  BY  COMMODORE  ANSON. 

In  the  year  1  74.3,  after  Commodore  Anson  had  captured 
the  Manilla  galleon,  he  repaired  with  his  prize  to  the  river 
of  Canton,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  shelter  against 
the  hurricanes  which  were  then  approaching.  He  arrived 
on  the  14th  of  .Itdy,  and  cast  anchor  off  the  Bocca  Tigris, 
through  which  he  proposed  to  pass  on  the  following  day. 
But  whilst  the  Centurion  and  her  prize  were  at  anchor,  a 
boat  with  an  officer  was  sent  off  from  the  mandarin,  com- 
manding the  forts  to  examine  the  ships,  and  leara  whence 

t  PailJy  is  a  name  given  to  rice,  when  rough,  or  in  its  native  stats  , 
in  the  husli. 
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they  came.  The  Commodore  informed  the  officer  that  his 
own  ship  was  a  man-of-war,  belonging  to  the  king  of  Great 
Britain,  and  that  the  other  in  company  with  him  was  a 
prize  which  he  had  taken ;  and  also  explained  his  object  in 
wishing  to  enter  the  river.  The  officer  then  desired  an 
account  of  the  men,  guns,  and  ampunition  on  board,  of  all 
which  he  said  that  a  list  was  to  be  sent  to  the  Government 
at  Canton.  But  when  this  account  was  rendered  to  him, 
and  particularly  when  he  was  told  that  there  were  in  the 
Centurion  four  hundred  fire-locks,  and  between  three  and 
four  hundred  barrels  of  powder,  he  shrugged  up  his  shoul- 
ders, and  seemed  to  be  terrified  with  the  bare  recital,  saying 
that  no  ship  ever  came  into  the  river  armed  in  that  manner, 
and  protesting  that  he  durst  not  set  down  the  whole  of  the 
force  in  his  list,  for  fear  of  its  exciting  too  much  alarm. 
After  he  had  finished  his  inquiries,  and  was  preparing  to 
depart,  he  desired  to  leave  two  custom-house  officers  behind 
him ;  on  which  the  Commodore  told  him  that,  though  as 
a  man-ofwar  he  was  prohibited  from  trading,  and  had 
nothing  to  do  with  customs  or  duties  of  any  kind,  yet  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Chinese  he  would  permit  two  of 
their  people  to  be  left  on  board,  who  might  themselves  be 
witnesses  how  punctually  he  should  comply  with  his  in- 
structions. The  officer  seemed  ^amazed  when  the  Com- 
modore talked  about  being  exempted  from  the  payment  of 
duties,  and  answered  that  the  emperor's  duty  must  be  paid 
by  every  ship  that  came  into  his  ports.  He  then  took  his 
departure,  but  it  was  supposed  that  before  so  doing  he  gave 
private  directions  to  the  Chinese  pilot  \»ho  had  already  been 
taken  on  board,  not  to  carry  the  Centurion  through  the 
Bocca  Tigris. 

The  forts  which  then  defended  this  entrance  are  described 
as  having  been  in  a  very  inefficient  condition;  "that 'on 
the  starboard-.side  being  a  battery  on  the  water's  edge,  with 
eighteen  embrasures,  but  where  there  were  no  more  than 
twelve  iron  cannon  mounted,  seeming  to  be  four  or  six- 
pounders.  The  fort  on  the  larboard-side  is  a  large  castle, 
resembling  these  old  buildings  which  here  in  England  we 
often  find  distinguished  by  that  name;  it  is  situate  on  a 
high  rock,  and  did  not  appear  to  be  furnished  with  more 
than  eight  or  ten  cannon,  none  of  which, 'were  supposed  to 
e.xceed  six-pounders.  These  are  the  defences  which  secure 
the  river  Canton,  and  which  the  Chinese  (extremely  de- 
fective in  all  military  skill)  have  imagined  were  sufficient 
to  prevent  any  enemy  from  forcing  his  way  throusjh. 

"  But  it  is  obvious,  from  the  descripticyi  of  these  forts, 
that  they  could  have  given  no  obstruction  to  Mr.  Anson's 
passage,  even  if  they  had  been  well  supplied  with  gunners 
and  stores ;  and,  therefore,  though  the  pilot,  after  the 
Chinese  officer  had  been  on  board,  refused  at  first  to  take 
charge  of  the  ship  till  he  had  leave  from  the  forts,  yet,  as 
it  was  nece.'^sary  to  get  through  without  any  delay,  for  fear 
of  the  bad  weather,  whicli  was  hourly  expected,  the  Com- 
modore weighed  on  the  1.0th,  and  ordered  the  pilot  to  carry 
him  by  the  forts,  threatening  him,  that  if  the  ship  ran 
a-ground,  he  would  instantly  hang  him  up  at  the  yard-arm. 
The  pilot,  awed  by  these  threats,  carried  the  ship  through 
safely,  the  forts  not  attempting  to  dispute  the  passage. 
Indeed,  the  poor  pilot  did  not  escape  the  resentment  of  his 
count.-ymen;  for  when  he  came  on  shore  he  was  seized  and 
sent  to  prison,  and  was  rigorously  disciplined  with  the 
bamboo.  Hov»'ever,  he  found  means  to  get  at  Mr.  Anson 
afterwards,  to  desire  of  him  some  recompense  for  the  chas- 
tisement he  had  undergone,  and  of  which  he  carried  very 
sufficient  marks  about  him  :  Mr.  Anson,  therefore,  in  com- 
miseration of  his  sufferings,  gave  him  such  a  sura  of 
money  as  would  at  any  time  have  enticed  a  Chinese  to  have 
undergone  a  dozen  bastinadoings." 

The  pilot  was  not  the  only  person  that  suffered  on  this 
occasion ;  for  the  Commodore  soon  after,  seeing  some  royal 
I  junks  pass  by  him  from  Bocca  Tigris  towards  Canton, 
I  learned,  on  inquiry,  that  the  mandarin  commanding  the 
forts  was  a  prisoner  on  board  them,  that  ho  was  already 
deprived  of  his  office,  and  was  being  taken  to  Canton,  where 
it  was  expected  he  would  be  severely  punished  for  having 
permitted  the  ships  to  pass.  Upon  the  Commodore's  urging 
the  unreasonableness  of  the  procedure,  from  the  inability 
of  the  forts  to  have  resisted  him,  because  of  the  great  supe- 
riority which  his  ships  had  over  them  in  the  number  and 
size  of  their  guns,  the  Chinese  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  his 
reasoning,  and  allowed  that  their  forts  could  not  liave 
stopped  him;  but  they  still  as-erled  that  the  mandarin 
would  infallibly  suffer  for  not  having  done  what  all  Ins 
judges  were  convinced  was  impossible.  '-To  such  inde- 
feasible absurdities  are  those  obliged  to  submit,  who  think 


themselves  concerned  to  support  their  authority,  when  th? 
necessary  force  was  wanting." 

Some  months  afterwards,  when  the  Centurion  and  her 
prize  passed  through  the  Bocca  Tigris  on  their  departure 
from  the  river,  the  Commodore  and  his  crew  were  much 
amused  with  the  sight  which  the  forts  presented  to  them. 
The  Chinese  had  taken  care  to  cram  them  with  men,  the 
greatest  part  of  whom  were  armed  with  pikes  and  match- 
lock muskets.  "  These  garrisons  affected  to  show  them- 
selves as  much  as  possible  to  the  ships,  and  were  doubtless 
intended  to  induce  Mr.  Anson  to  think  more  reverently 
than  he  had  hitherto  done  of  the  Chinese  military  power. 
For  this  purpose  they  were  equipped  with  extraordinary 
parade,  having  a  number  of  colours  exposed  to  view;  and 
on  the  castle,  in  particular,  there  was  laid  considerable 
heaps  of  large  stones;  and  a  soldier  of  unusual  size, 
dressed  in  a  very  sightly  armour,  stalked  about  on  the 
parapet  with  a  battle-axe  in  his  hand,  endeavouring  to  put 
on  as  important  and  martial  an  air  as  possible,  though  some 
of  the  observers  on  board  the  Centurion  shrewdly  suspected, 
from  the  appearance  of  his  armour,  that,  instead  of  steel, 
it  was  composed  only  of  a  particular  kind  of  glittering 
paper." 

PASSAGE   OF   TUB   BOCCA  TIGRIS   BY  CAPTAIN  MAXWELL. 

I X  the  year  1816,  two  British  men-of-war,  the  Alcoste,  a 
frigate  of  forty-six  guns,  commanded  by  Captain  (after- 
wards Sir)  Murray  Maxwell,  and  the  Lyra  brig,  commanded 
by  Captain  Basil  Hall,  having  conveyed  Lord  Amherst's 
embassy  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pei-ho  river  in  the  Yellow 
Sea,  whence  it  journeyed  by  land  to  Pekin,  and  having 
performed  certain  surveys  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia, 
repaired  to  Canton,  there  to  take  up  the  embassy  again,  on 
its  return  overland  from  Pekin.  On  the  2nd  of  November 
they  reached  the  anchorage-ground  of  Lintin,  one  of  the 
islands  in  the  bay  into  which  the  river  of  Canton  empties 
itself  Here  they  remained  unnoticed  for  some  days,  when 
a  number  of  men-of-war  junks  anchored  near  them,  and  a 
mandarin,  their  admiral,  went  on  board,  and,  after  the 
usual  interrogatories,  promised  that  a  pass  and  pilot  should 
be  sent  to  enable  them  to  proceed  up  the  river.  But 
they  soon  began  to  experience  the  inveterate  ill-will  of  the 
viceroy  of  Canton,  who,  "  well  aware  that  the  object  of  the 
embassy  was  in  a  great  measure  directed  against  his  ex- 
tortions, and  those  of  his  myrmidons,  on  our  commerce, 
naturally  entertained  the  most  perlect  hatred  and  detestation 
for  any  ship  attached  to  such  a  mission.  The  people  of 
Lintin  (no  doubt  under  the  influence  of  their  superiors,) 
dammed  up  the  course  of  the  water;  and  it  was  not  until 
sentries  were  placed  along  the  little  stream,  to  keep  it  clear, 
that  we  were  enabled  to  till  our  casks.  The  Comprador,  or 
the  person  employed  to  supply  ships  with  provisions  and 
necessaries,  could  only  smuggle  himself  on  board  al'terdark; 
and  then  hurried  away  tienibling,  for  fear  of  being  found 
near  us  at  <laylight  with  his  boats.  His  master,  (or  part- 
ner,) Anting,  had  very  lately  been  tortured,  imprisoned, 
and  fined,  or,  to  use  the  Chinese  phrase,  squeezed,  in  a 
very  heavy  sura,  on  suspicion  that  he  knew  of  the  intention 
of  the  captains  of  some  Indiaraen  to  proceed  into  the  city, 
in  order  to  present  a  memorial  to  the  viceroy,  of  which  cir- 
cumstance he  had  not  given  information,  that  it  might  have 
been  prevented." 

Another  mandarin  visited  the  Alceste  a  few  days  after 
wards;  and  after  an  interview,  in  which  he  displayed  con 
siderable  impertinence,  was  compelled  by  Captain  Maxwell 
to  admit  that,  unless  a  pass  were  sent  down  within  a  certain 
time,  it  was  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  leave  was  given. 
That  time  arrived  without  the  least  notice  being  taken  of 
them,  and  the  pilot  who  had  come  on  board,  in  the  hope  of 
carrying  the  ship  up,  sneaked  off  in  the  dark,  saying  it  was 
dangerous  for  him  to  have  any  connexion  with  them. 
After  some  consideration  Captain  Maxwell  determined  to 
force  his  way  up  the  river  without  a  pass.  He  accordingly 
got  under  weigh  on  the  I2lh  of  November,  and  proceeding 
a  little  further,  anchored  for  the  night.  On  llie  afternoon 
of  the  following  day,  about  two  o'clock,  he  again  weighed, 
the  llood-lide  serving,  and  beat  up  lowards  the  Bocca  Tigris, 
the  fortifications  of  which  lia<l  been  recently  streiiglheiied. 
A'hundreil  and  ten  pieces  of  cannon  were  mounted  on  them, 
be'ing  so  distributed  as  to  kee|)  up  a  ciossfire ;  there  was  a 
garrison  at  that  time  of  about  1200  men.  As  the  ship 
advanced,  some  wai-junks  formed  a  lino  off  Chuen-pee, 
and  were  soon  after  juincd  by  several  more,  making  alto- 
cether  seventeen  or  eighteen.  They  carried,  on  an  average, 
"  310—3 
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six  guns,  with  from  sixty  to  eighty  men  each.  About  this 
time  (five  o'clock)  the  Chinese  were  observed  parading 
their  troops  in  tlie  forts,  manning  the  guns,  unfurling  their 
flags,  and  making  every  demonstration  of  battle.  A  lo- 
quacious interpreter,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  his 
insolence,  then  went  on  board  from  the  mandarin,  and 
desired,  in  a  high  and  domineering  tone,  that  the  ship 
should  be  directly  anchored ;  and  stated  that,  if  they  pre- 
sumed to  pass  up  the  river,  the  batteries  would  instantly 
sink  her.  He  availed  himself,  at  the  same  time,  of  that 
favourable  opportunity,  to  express  his  personal  sense  of  the 
low  consideration  in  which  they  were  held,  and,  in  plain 
terms,  told  Captain  Maxwell  that  he  thought  him  very 
im|)ertinent.  "  The  latter,"  says  Mr.  Mac  Leod,  "  calmly 
observed  that  he  would  first  pass  the  batteries,  and  then 
hang  him  at  the  yard-arm.  for  daring  to  bring  on  board  a 
British  man-of-war  so  impudent  a  message.  His  boat 
was  then  cut  adrift,  and  himself  taken  into  custody.  The 
junks  now  commenced  firing  blank  cartridge,  which  we 
returned  with  three  guns  from  the  ship,  affecting  to  con- 
sider tliis  as  a  mere  salute.  On  the  ne.\t  tack,  we  passed 
close  to  these  warriors,  who  remained  quiet  until  we  got 
inside  of  them,  and  opened  Chuen-pee ;  when  that  fort, 
little  Annan-hoy,  and  the  junks  (now  under  weigh),  began 
to  fire  at  us  witii  shot.  At  this  moment,  the  wind  becoming 
light  and  baflling,  we  were  obliged  to  drop  anchor  in 
Anson's  Bay,  in  order  to  hold  the  ground  we  had  gained  ; 
and  that  they  might  not  suppose  by  our  drifting  outwards 
they  had  driven  us  back.  In  the  act  of  wearing  for  this 
purpose,  we  gave  the  admiral  of  the  junks  a  single  shot 
only,  by  way  of  a  hint.  The  forts  immediately  ceased 
firing ;  and  their  junks  anchoring  near  us,  all  remained 
quiet  until  a  little  after  eight  o'clock,  when  a  light  breeze 
sprung  up,  which  enabled  us  to  lay  our  course,  and  the 
anchor  was  again  weighed.  The  moment  this  was  observed 
by  the  junks,  they  beat  their  gongs,  fired  guns,  and  threw 
up  sky-rockets,  to  give  the  alarm  ;  and,  in  an  instant,  the 
batteries  were  completely  illuminated,  displaying  lanterns 
as  large  as  moderate-sized  balloons,  (the  finest  mark  ima- 
ginable for  us,)  commencing  also  a  warm,  but  ill-directed 
fire,  from  both  sides.  Steering  a  steady  course,  the  ship 
returned  a  slow  and  regular  fire,  as  the  guns  could  be  got 
to  bear,  without  yawing  her. 

"  From  the  lightness  of  the  breeze,  which  the  can- 
nonade seemed  to  lessen,  it  was  a  considerable  time  before 
we  got  a-breast  of  the  largest  battery.  At  last,  when 
within  pistol-shot  of  the  angle  of  it,  and  just  before  they 
could  get  all  their  guns  to  bear  into  the  ship,  a  whole 
broadside,  with  cool  aim,  was  poured  in  among  them,  the 
two-and-thirty  pounders  rattling  the  stones  about  their  ears 
in  fine  style,  and  giving  them  at  the  same  time  three 
roaring  cheers.  This  salvo  was  decisive  at  this  particular 
point;  their  lights  disappeared  in  a  twinkling,  and  they 
were  completely  silenced.  But  from  the  island  opposite 
they  still  continued  their  fire,  the  balls  which  passed  over 
and  around  us  striking  New  Annan-hoy,  which  had  thereby 
the  full  benefit  of  their  own,  as  well  as  our  shot.  Soon 
after  this  our  point  was  gained ;  and,  standing  up  the  river, 
we  displayed  our  stern  to  these  gentlemen.  It  is  somewhat 
extraordinary  that  it  should  have  been  gained  so  easily ; 
for,  notwithstanding  we  were  nearly  aa  hour  wrangling  in 
this  narrow  passage,  not  a  man  (on  our  side)  was  killed,  the 
ship  only  hulled  twice,  and  some  trilling  damage  done  to 
the  rigging.  Almost  any  European  gunners,  with  the 
same  advantages,  would  have  blown  the  frigate  out  of  the 
water. 

"  During  this  affair,  the  llasning  of  tno  guns  on  the 
glassy  surface  of  the  river,  and  the  rolling  echo  of  their 
reports  along  the  adjoining  hills,  had  a  very  grand  and 
animating  etfect;  and  reminded  our  fellows  of  other  days. 
The  Chinese  linguist,  who  had  crawled  below  when  he  saw 
matters  taking  a  serious  turn,  and,  havmg  observed  there 
w  as  no  joking  in  the  case,  began  in  real  earnest  to  think, 
as  one  part  of  the  promise  had  been  fulfilled,  that  his  time 
had  now  arrived,  and  naturally  expected  that  he  was  about 
to  make  his  appearance  at  the  yard-arm.  Coming  trembling 
upon  deck,  he  prostrated  himself,  and,  kissmg  the  captain's 
feet,  begged  for  niercy. 

"  At  that  moment,  hearing  the  order  given  to  '  stand  by 
the  larboard  guns  for  Tiger  Island,'  (on  which  we  then 
supposed  there  was  a  battery,)  he  said,  with  a  rueful  coun- 
tenance, '  What !  no  hab  done  yet  ?'  '  Not  half  done,'  was 
the  reply:  'How  many  guns  have  you  got  on  Tiger 
Island  ?' — but,  without  waiting  to  answer  this  question,  (or, 
indeed,  retlectiiig  ia  his  perturbation  that  there  were  hoqo 


at  all,)  he  wrung  his  hands,  groaned  heavily,  and  dived 
again  below.  Wo  stood  on  for  some  miles  further,  and 
then  anchored.  The  Chinese,  no  doubt,  were  rather  as- 
tonished to  find  that  werould  not  only  pass  their  forts,  but 
sail  up  the  river,  even  in  the  dark,  without  a  pilot.  The 
truth  is,  Chinese  pilots  are  utterly  useless,  and,  although 
all  our  ships  are  obliged  to  receive  them  on  board,  and  pay 
them,  yet,  they  are  so  ignorant  and  inetUcient,  that  the 
officers  must  trust  entirely  to  their  own  management. 
Next  morning,  before  day,  we  found  ourselves  surrounded 
by  their  grand  fleet;  but  they  were  wise  enough  to  make 
no  attack ;  for,  having  now  broken  the  ice,  it  was  too  late 
for  half-measures,  and  there  was  plenty  of  grape  at  hand  to 
pick  their  teeth,  had  they  offered  the  least  molestation." 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th,  the  Alceste  anchored  at 
Second  Bar;  and  in  the  evening.  Captain  Maxwell,  attended 
by  two  gentlemen  of  the  ship,  proceeded  in  person  to  Can- 
Ion,  to  demand  satisfaction  ("  after  having  taken  it,"  as  Mr. 
Mac  Leod  says,)  lor  the  insult  offered  in  firing  upon  the 
king's  ship.  On  arriving  at  the  city  he  sent  in  a  strong 
note  to  the  viceroy,  on  the  subject  of  his  rudeness ;  the 
viceroy  answered  it  by  a  letter  from  the  Hong  merchants 
to  the  chief  of  the  British  factory,  who  told  them,  however, 
that,  having  no  control  over  the  king's  officers,  he  could 
neither  receive  nor  communicate  it.  The  Hong  merchants 
next  applied  to  Captain  Maxwell  personally ;  but  he  refused 
to  receive  either  them  or  their  letter,  on  the  ground  that 
Chinese  merchants  were  not  the  proper  channel  of  commu- 
nication between  him  and  the  viceroy.  The  substance  of 
the  epistle  was  known  to  be  this; — that  there  had  been 
some  mistake  in  sending  down  the  chop,  or  pass,  and  the 
officers  at  the  forts  not  having  received  it,  were  bound  to 
act  according  to  orders.  "  But  what  showed  the  barefaced 
effrontery  of  their  assertions,"  says  Mr.  Mac  Leod,  "  was 
their  public  account  of  the  business  whilst  in  the  very  act 
of  presenting  this  letter  of  explanation,  (for  they  affect  to 
give  a  public  account  of  all  transactions,)  which  stated  that 
the  affair  at  the  Boguo  was  a  mere  chin-chinning,  or  saluting 
matter  altogether.  The  first  report  of  their  loss,  previous 
to  the  official  fabrication,  was  forty-seven  killed,  besides  a 
number  of  men  spoiled  (wounded),  which  probably  might 
be  near  the  truth,  considering  they  stood  rather  thick;  but, 
after  the  appearance  of  the  edict,  it  became  a  subject  on 
which  '  no  man  can  talk.^  This  is  what  the  Chinese  call 
'  making  face,' 01  keeping  up  appearances,  with  respect  to 
any  circumstances  they  are  desirous  of  having  reported  their 
own  way;  and  the  people  on  the  spot  are  literally  ordered 
not  to  believe  the  evidence  of  their  own  senses,  but  to  take 
the  proclamation,  or  edict  (as  it  is  termed),  for  their  guide, 
which  is  spread  about  in  other  parts,  and  handed  down  to 
posterity  as  good  history,  which  no  man  dares  to  contradict. 
There  was,  however,  a  good  deal  of  talk,  sub  rasa,  upon  the 
subject,  and  the  shot  found  in  the  battery  having  been  sent 
up  to  Canton  and  weighed,  they  hai-yawed  a  great  deal  at 
what  we  termed  our  smaller  ships  throwing  shot  of  twenty- 
five  catties  (thirty-two  pounds)  each,  asking  seriously  about 
the  probable  consequences  of  the  rejection  of  the  embassy, 
and  whether  our  larger  ships  could  come  up  the  river." 

In  the  year  1834,  when  the  exclusive  privilege  enjoyed 
by  the  East  India  Company  of  carrying  on  the  British  trade 
with  China  had  been  abohshed,  and  Lord  Napier  went  out 
under  an  appointment  from  the  Crown,  to  superintend  the 
trade  at  Canton  upon  the  new  system,  the  passage  of  the 
Bocca  Tigris  was  again  forced  by  our  ships  pf  war ;  but  of 
this  event  we  shall  speak  more  particularly  when  we  come 
to  describe  i\w  recent  change  in  our  commercial  relations 
with  China,  and  the  occurrences  which  accompanied  the 
first  carrying  of  it  into  effect. 

'WHAMPOA. 

'Whampoa,,  the  anchorage-ground  of  foreign  ships  trading 
to  Canton,  is  about  ten  miles  below  that  city.  There  is  an 
island  as  well  as  a  town  of  that  name;  the  former  divides 
the  river  into  two  channels.  In  proceeding  up  from  the 
Bocca  Tigris,  the  land  on  the  left  is  found  to  be  in  some 
places  considerably  elevated,  and  often  covered  with  trees. 
On  the  summit  of  one  of  the  hills,  called  See-chee-tow,  is 
"  Small  Pagoda,"  the  first  one  to  be  seen  in  ascending  the 
river*.     A  short  distance  beyond,  at  a  place  called  &e- 

*  "  Several  pagodas,"  says  Mr.  Bennett,  "  are  seen  erected  upon 
the  elevated  situations  at  certain  distances  up  the  river  to  Canton, 
and  even  beyond.  Looking  from  the  terrace  of  the  Honourable  East 
India  Company's  (late)  factory,  it  was  obserred  that  they  formed  a 
line  of  watcU-towcrs ;  and  signals  and  lights  could  pass  from  tbeni 
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chee-top,  (or  Second  Bar  Pagodd,)  is  anotner  pagoda,  nine 
stories  in  heiirlit,  and  very  mucli  decayed.  Tlie  country 
around  it  is  well  cultivated,  and  is  scattered  witli  farm 
houses  and  sugar-mills  of  Chinese  construction.  The  nint, 
stories  of  this  lofty  edifice  are  divided  or  separated  by  pro- 
jecting cornices  ;  from  many  of  which,  owing  to  the  decora- 
position  of  the  materials,  shrubs  and  even  small  trees  are 
seen  growing.  On  the  right,  the  laud  was  lower,  and 
divided  into  rice-flelds. 

In  our  engraving  in  page  168,  there  is  a  view  of  the 
stately  pagoda  at  Whampoa,  which  rises  to  an  elevation  of 
120  feet,  and,  like  other  edifices  of  the  kind,  is  constructed 
of  brick.  From  its  summit  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  ad- 
jacent mountains,  and  the  extensive  and  varied  navigation 
of  the  Canton  river;  from  the  declivity  of  the  hill  on  which 
the  pago<la  stands  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  extends  a 
flourishing  rice  plantation.  The  sampan,  or  vessel  on  the 
left,  with  its  single  sail,  is  of  the  kind  usually  employed  in 
conveying  tea  from  the  foreign  factories  at  Canton  to  the 
ships  stationed  at  Whampoa.  "When  the  wind  proves  un- 
favourable the  sail  is  lowered,  and  the  boat  is  rowed  by  ten 
or  twelve  men,  who,  by  the  help  of  bamboo  poles,  impel  her 
through  the  water  with  considerable  celerity.  These  vessels 
are  obviously  ill  adapted  to  rough  weather;  but  when  a 
squall  arises,  the  sailors  discover  admirable  courage  and 
dexterity.  They  have  in  general  been  trained  to  this  occu- 
pation from  early  childhood,  and  are  by  law  restricted  from 
living  on  shore  till  they  shall  have  acquired  a  sum  sulHcient 
to  purchase  a  small  demesne,  including  house  and  garden ; 
a  regulation  that  must  certainly  operate  as  a  powerful  in- 
centive to  industry,  frugality,  and  perseverance. 

Ill  passhtg  up  the  river  from  the  Bocca  Tigris  to  Wham- 
poa, the  stranger  finds  much  to  interest  him  in  the  novelty 
and  variety  of  the  scene ;  and  the  further  he  proceeds,  the 
more  striking  become  the  indications  of  his  approach  to  a 
great  trading  city.  "  As  our  winged  Sylph  (lew  along,"  says 
an  American  writer,  describing  his  ascent  in  a  small  sailing 
vessel,  "the  thick,  clustering  novelties  around  us  kept  con- 
tinually changing  with  an  almost  bewildering  velocity, — 
like  the  almost  magical  variations  of  a  kaleidoscope, — no 
sameness,  all  variety.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  green 
fields  appeared  in  endless  succession,  intersected  in  every 
direction  by  small  canals,  up  which,  and  far  into  the  interior, 
might  be  seen  the  lofty  masts  and  sails  of  the  sampans, 
wending  their  way  onward  ;  while  small  villages,  each  with 
a  dense  and  bustling  population,  were  momentarily  passing 
before  the  eye  like  a  moving  diorama.  Adjoining  these 
might  be  seen  large  tracts  of  the  beautiful  and  useful  bam- 
boo. The  shady  and  rich  foliage  of  the  bananas  and  orange- 
trees  seemed  to  be  ranged  in  hedges  round  the  cultivated 
fields.  The  river  appeared  to  be  alive  with  boats ;  some 
fishing,  olbors  passing  up  and  down,  across,  in  every  di- 
rection." 

THE   RIVEB    AT    CANTON 

Fkou  Whampoa  to  Canton,  the  river  becomes  more  and 
more  animated  at  every  mile.  The  banks  are  enlivened 
by  villages  and  pagodas ;  the  stream  becomes  more  and 
more  crowded,  and  the  noise  and  bustle  attendant  upon  an 
intricate  navigation,  gradually  increase,  until  the  visiter 
finds  himself  "  in  the  midst  of  innumerable  war-junks  and 
merchant  proas,  with  ten  thousand  fancifully  painted  and 
gay  streamers,  floating  in  the  breeze. '  "  Myriads  of 
boats,"  says  Mr.  Reynolds,  "  on  each  side  were  moored  in 
long  and  regular  rows,  forming  channels,  through  which 
countless  smaller  boats  were  plying  to  and  fro.  The  noise 
and  bustle  of  business,  combined  with  the  low  heavy  hum 
of  a  million  of  human  voices,  dwelt  with  an  eternal  vibra- 
tion on  the  ear.  Here  was  a  junk  discharging  her  cargo — 
there  a  raft  of  timber  was  gliding  along — another  crosses 
the  Sylph's  bows — everywhere  are  boats  of  all  sizes  and 
colours,  and  of  every  description — so  numerous,  that  the 
surface  of  the  water  on  which  they  rested  could  scarcely 
be  seen  between  them. ' 

.  "  How  wonderful  the  skill  of  their  conductors !  The 
pilot  who  steered  our  little  Sylph  amid  ^11  this  crowd,  busi- 
ness, bustle,  noise,  confusion,  and  the  din  of  a  thousand 
gongs,  seemed  to  thread  the  mazy  labyrinth  with  the 
utmost  coolness,  ease,  and  security.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  known  world,  that  can  vie  with  the  novel  spirit-stirring 
interest  which  this  river  presents." 

wuh  rapiility  from  one  to  the  otner,  forming  excellent  means  of  telf:- 
graphic  communicdtion,  and  from  their  extenUint^  at  certain  distances 
up  the  river,  as  far  a^  the  eye  could  reach,  iiiey  are,  no  doubt, 
inteabcd  fonlie  purpose  " 


"The  number  of  juuKS  and  boats  of  all  dcscnptions," 
says  Mr.  Mac  Leod,  '•  in  motion  upon  the  Tigris,  surpasses 
iven  the  busy  scenes  upon  the  Thames.  Hero,  the  boats 
are  the  only  residence  of  some  thousands  of  families 
who  live  entirely  on  the  water,  and  manage  to  obtain  a 
livelihood,  some  by  plying  passage,  others  by  fishing,  and 
picking  up  floating  articles,  and  not  unfrequently  by  exer- 
cising their  talents  like  our  mud-larkers  and  river  pirates. 
The  pagodas  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  are  magnificent 
objects ;  and  tlie  appearance  of  the  river  at  night,  com- 
pletely illuminated  by  lamps  and  lanterns  in  all  the  boats, 
has  a  very  striking  elFect." 

The  approach  at  nightfall  is  described  by  Mr.  Abeel,  as 
very  striking  and  impressive.  "  As  the  shtides  of  evening 
darkened  around  us,  great  numbers  of  lamps  broke  through 
the  gloom,  and  appeared  either  ranged  in  rows  almost  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  or  changing  their  position  and 
varying  the  general  aspect,  according  to  the  different  direc- 
tions of  the  moving  vessels.  The  scene  was  more  like 
magic  than  reality,  and  calculated  to  awaken  ideas,  or  call 
up  visions,  which  seldom  visit  collected  iiiinds  in  wakeful 
hours.  As  we  approached  the  city,  our  progress  became 
more  interrupted  by  the  crowds  of  boats,  and  swhen  wo 
arrived  within  a  short  distance  of  the  landing-place,  such 
was  their  density,  that  the  men  were  obliged  to  work  their 
way  through  whatever  opening  they  could  find  or  form." 

The  punctilious  precision  with  which  the  minutest  dis 
tinotions  of  rank  are  observed  in  China,  contributes  mate- 
rially to  the  variety  and  animation  of  the  scene ;  tl-.e  barge 
of  a  mandarin,  and  of  every  oflicer  of  state,  being  known 
by  appropriate  insignia.  Even  the  lamps  which  it  is 
customary  to  hang  out  at  night,  are  so  disposed  as  to  indi- 
cate the  rank  of  those  on  board ;  "  and  the  reflections 
from  these  gaily  painted  lanterns  trembling  on  the  waves, 
the  deep  viljrations  of  the  gong,  the  simple  but  not  un- 
graceful melodies  of  the  mariners,  produce  the  most  plea- 
sing impressions  on  the  mind  of  the  European  stranger." 

DWELLERS    ON    THE    WATER. 

Nothing  is  more  striking  to  the  stranger  on  his  first 
arrival  at  Canton,  than  the  multitude  of  small  boats  which 
are  to  be  seen  lining  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  are  com- 
monly called  "  egg-house"  boats,  from  the  resemblance  of 
their  shape  to  the  longitudinal  section  of  an  egg.  Their 
length  is  generally  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and 
their  breadth  six  ;  they  are  so  low  that  a  person  can  hardly 
stand  upright  in  them.  They  are  all  roofed,  if  we  may  use 
the  expression,  with  an  arched  covering  of  bamboo,  or 
matting,  shaped  like  the  tilt  of  a  wagon,  and  each  of  them 
is  inhabited  by  a  separate  family.  "  They  could  be  often 
seen,"  says  Mr.  Bennett,  "containing  the  young  sprawling 
infant  just  able  to  walk,  the  new-born  infant,  and  the  aged 
grandmother,  all  reared  in  this  confined  space ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  the  people  wore  an  appearance  of  happiness 
and  content  upon  their  countenances,  in  spite  of  their 
squalid  misery.  They  keep  their  boats  in  a  very  neat  and 
clean  condition,  which  certainly  confers  some  degree  of 
credit  upon  the  people." — "  The  very  fact,"  remarks  another 
writer,  "that  millions  are  born,  and  live,  (perhaps  to  an  old 
age,)  and  die,  without  ever  having  touched  foot  on  dry  )and, 
and  that  their  ancestors  before  them,  for  many  generations, 
were  all  amphibii  like  themselves,  is  enough  not  only  to 
excite  our  wonder,  but  to  bewilder  the  mind  with  astonish- 
ment !  IVe  speak  of  mother  earth,  from  whose  bosom  we 
derive  our  sustenance, — '  dust  we  ate,  and  to  dust  we  shall 
return.'  They  are  children  of  the  water,  the  only  source 
from  which  they  derive  their  miserable  nourishment, — and 
beneath  the  water  they  find  their  final  resting-place  !" 

Such  is  the  multitude  and  density  of  these  dwellings  in 
some  parts,'  that  they  often  conceal  a  large  surface  of  the 
element  on  which  they  rest,  and  appear  jumbled  together 
almost  in  a  solid  mass.  In  other  places  they  are  regularly 
arranged,  with  their  sides  contiguous,  and  extend  from 
each  shore,  so  as  to  leave  about  a  third  of  the  river  clear 
in  the  middle.  Groups  of  them  are  often  detached  from 
the  land,  and  moored  in  regular  rows,  till'ording  the  facilities 
of  communication  among  themselves,  and  preventing 
intercourse  with  the  shore.  "  It  is  a  singular  fact,"  says 
Mr.  Abeel,  "that  the  Chinese  look  upon  those  who  dwell 
in  boats  as  a  distinct  race  from  themselves.  They  con- 
sider them  a  low  alien  people,  and  refuse  to  intermarry  with 
them.  Tradition  says,  that  they  came  from  outside  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  The  grandfather  of  the  present 
emperor,  is  the  first  who  naturalized  them.  Before  hia 
time  they  were  not  permitted  to  land." 
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The  late  Dr.  Morrison,  in  his  View  of  China  for  Philo- 
logical purposes,  published  at  Macao,  furnishes  the  fol 
lowiiii;  tacts  with  reference  to  this  curious  race.  "The 
Tan-hoo,  or  people  who  live  in  boats,  in  this  province,  are 
considered  a  distinct  race,  whose  origin  cannot  be  traced ; 
fishin;;  was  orif^inally  their  profession.  In  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, they  amounted  to  upwards  of  50,000  boats ;  after 
Tang,  (a.d.  631,)  they  were  numbered  and  taxed.  In 
1370,  they  were  united  along  the  sides  of  the  rivers,  and 
put  under  the  charge  of  an  officer,  called  Ho-po-so,  '  The 
anchoring-place  officer,'  and  paid  a  tax  on  fish.  In  mar- 
riage they  made  no  previous  betrothment.  The  man  who 
wanted  a  wife,  placed  a  platter  of  straw  at  the  end  of  his 
oar,  and  the  female  who  accepted  his  offer,  did  the  same 
with  a  basket  of  flowers,  after  which  they  were  united  in 
singing  barbarous  songs.  Yung-ching,  about  1 730,  allowed 
them  to  live  on  shore  and  cultivate  the  land.  Poor  people 
on  shore,  still  consider  it  degrading  to  marry  with  them."' 
rSee  Engraving,  page  161.) 

By  a  statement  made  a  few  years  ago,  it  appeared  that 
the  number  of  family  boats  subject  to  an  annual  tax,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Canton,  is  computed  at  fifty  thousand,  ex- 
clusive of  eighteen  thousand  larger  vessels  plying  between 
the  city  and  Whampoa. 

"  Of  all  the  craft  of  every  description,  there  are  very 
few  destitute  of  shrines,  images,  or  some  inscriptions,  and 
tlie  necessary  apparatus  for  their  daily  offerings.  Every 
morning  and  evening,  and  at  whatever  seasons  evils  are 
deprecated,  or  special  blessings  craved,  they  lly  to  the 
altar,  apply  a  piece  of  consecrated]  paper*,  oiled  for  the 
purpose,  to  the  burning  lamp  or  incense  stick,  and  when  it 
blazes,  throw  it  into  the  water,  and  bow  to  the  imaginary 
spirit  of  the  deep." 

Besides  the  population  living  in  these  floating  residences, 
there  are  many  houses  erected  on  piles,  in  the  stream,  and 
extending  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore  opposite 
to  CantOH. 

CLIMATE. 

Although  Canton  is  situated  nearly  in  the  same  parallel 
of  latitude  as  Calcutta,  the  temperature  of  the  two  is  very 
dift'erent ;  in  tliis  respect,  the  Chinese  city  enjoys  con- 
siderable advantages,  being  much  cooler.  During  the 
Summer,  indeed,  the  heat  is  extremely  great  at  Canton,  as 
the  thermometer  sometimes  reaches  100°  of  Fahrenheit 
in  the  shade ;  but  the  average  of  the  whole  year  is  about 
72°.  A  sudden  advance  of  temperature  takes  place  about 
March,  its  effect  becoming  visible  in  the  stimulus  given  to 
vegetation  of  all  kinds.  The  increasing  heat  is,  however, 
moderated  by  frequent  rains  ;  so  that  in  the  month  of  May, 
which  is  much  dreaded  in  Calcutta,  the  average  temperature 
of  Canton  does  not  exceed  75°.  The  months  of  July,  August, 
and  September,  are  the  most  oppressive  and  exhausting  in 
the  year.  "  On  my  first  arrival  (in  July)  at  Canton,"  says 
the  author  of  A  Voyage,  ^c,  in  1747,  "  and  for  four  months 
after,  I  found  it  prodigiously  hot,  and  was  as  much  plagued 
with  musquitoes  here,  as  in  Batavia.  The  Chinese  were 
in  their  thinnest  habit,  and  never  without  a  fan.  The 
Europeans  at  this  time  generally  go  in  their  waistcoats, 
and  a  white  calico-cap,  and  sometimes  with  a  Chinese  fan. 
For  my  own  part,  I  could  never  get  a  dress  light  enough  ; 
and  during  my  stay  there,  had  always  my  fan  in  my  hand, 
by  which  means  I  at  length  arrived  at  as  great  perfection 
in  the  use  of  it,  as  any  fine  lady  in  England.  When  I 
had  a  mind  for  a  walk  round  the  walls  of  Canton,  I  always 
carried  with  me  my  kito-sol  or  umbrella,  as  well  as  my 
fan,  otherwise  I  should  have  been  burnt  alive." 

This  extreme  rarefaction  of  the  air  at  this  period  of  the 
year,  is  one  of  the  causes  of  those  terrible  hurricanes, 
called  typhoons,  which  are  so  much  dreaded  in  the  south 
of  China.  During  these  storms  the  streets  of  Canton  are 
often  overllowed  with  water,  "  and  it  is  often  so  deep,  that 
in  many  places  you  may  scull  a  small  boat.  The  common 
people  pass  from  place  to  place  by  wading  through  the 
water,  and  those  of  the  better  rank  are  carried  in  chairs, 
or  on  men's  backs.  Their  umbrellas,  which  were  just 
before  used  to  shade  them  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  are  now 
used  to  keep  off  the  rain.     One  of  these   typhoons  hap- 

•  ''  Tiie  burning  of  paper  (for  relisiou5  purposes),  appears  to 
have  been  adopted  irameilialely  after  the  abolition  of  Iniman  sacri- 
fices, on  the  death  of  the-huang-te,  who  died  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  before  tlirist,  when  he  caused  his  domestics  to  be 
put  to  death  and  interred  with  hiin,  to  attend  upon  him  in  a  future 
stale.  At  present,  the  consumption  of  paper  wliich  is  annually 
used  on  all  religious  occasions,  is  very  considerable,  and  forms  an 
eitensive  branch  of  trade  ia  Chxm."— Indo-Chinese  Cleaner 


pened  while  I  was  there,  and  filled  our  factory,  in  some 
places,  near  two  feet  deep  of  water."  The  general  duration 
of  the  typhoons  does  not  exceed  twenty-four  hours;  some- 
times it  extends  to  forty-eight.  "' 

During  the  three  Winter  months,  the  atmosphere  of 
Canton  is  cold  and  remarkably  dry  ;  at  night,  the  therino 
meter  occasionally  falls  below  the  freezing  point.  Snow  is 
very  uncommon,  but  there  occurred  a  fall  on  the  8th  of 
February,  last  year,  when  "the  natives  were  surprised," 
says  the  Canton  Register,  "  with  what  must  be  called,  in 
this  city,  a  phenomenon.  The  roofs  of  the  houses  a/id 
the  '  bald-pate  woods,  were  periwigged'  with  the  snow 
which  had  fallen  during  the  night.  The  severity  of  the 
Winter  in  Canton  is  in  some  years  extreme,  and  ice  is  not 
uncommon,  but  we  do  not  remember  having  seen  snow  in 
Canton  before ;  the  snow  lay  yesterday  morning  two 
inches  deep.  For  the  two  or  three  previous  days,  the 
weather  had  changed  from  an  unusual  and  unseasonable 
degree  of  heat,  to  the  temperature  of  the  month.  The 
natives  consider  this  fall  of  snow  as  a  most  extraordinary 
event,  and  in  general  they  cannot  distinguish  ice  from 
snow.  The  last  fall  of  snow  which  occurred  in  Canton, 
was  forty-six  years  ago,  in  the  55th  year  of  Keenlung. 
This  is  remembered  by  a  white-headed  old  native,  who 
reports  that  the  fall  was  not  so  heavy  as  that  of  yesterdaji. 
When  the  natives  saw  the  roofs  of  their  houses  glittering 
with  one  uniform  whiteness,  they  asked, — '  What  is  this  ?  ' 
— and  called  it  '  goose-tail,'  and  cotton,  (snow.)" 

The  climate  of  Canton  is  subject  to  great  and  rapid 
vicissitudes.  A  sudden  atmospherical  change  very  fre- 
quently occurs,  which  certainly  cannot  be  regarded  as  con- 
ducive to  health,  but,  on  the  contrary,  must  prove  highly 
detrimental ;  but  from  the  little  ill  eflects  experienced  from 
this  by  the  residents,  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject  is 
that  they  probably  get  habituated  to  the  frequent  vicissi- 
tudes. "  I  have  been  one  week  almost  naked,"  says  a 
writer  before  quoted,  "and  plagued  to  death  with  gnats 
and  musquitoes ;  and  the  next  have  been  obliged  to  put  on 
two  waistcoats,  and  an  upper  coat,  and  sometimes  a  great 
coat  to  cover  all,  in  order  to  defend  me  from  the  cold.  At 
this  time  the  people  of  China  take  to  their  Winter  dress, 
which  is  lined  with  furs  or  quilted  cotton." 

THE   CITY   AND   THE    SUBURBS. 

The  general  course  of  the  river  upon  which  Canton  stands, 
is  from  North  to  South,  but  shortly  before  reaching  the 
city  it  makes  a  bend  to  the  West,  and  soon  after  leaving 
the  city  it  makes  another  bend,  and  resumes  its  original 
direction  towards  the  South ;  thus,  in  passing  by  Canton, 
the  Choo-keang  runs  from  West  to  East,  the  city  being 
built  upon  its  northern  bank.  That  part  of  Canton  to 
which  the  appellation  of  "  the  city"  is  in  strictness  con 
fined,  lies  in  a  compact  mass,  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
river;  it  is  enclosed  within  a  wall,  which  foreigners  are  not 
permitted  to  pass.  Immediately  on  the  outside  of  this  wall 
are  the  suburbs,  which  spread  on  all  sides  but  the  north  to 
a  considerable  extent ;  these  are  open  to  foreigners,  that  is 
to  say,  the  full  range  of  them  is  not  positively  interdicted 
to  foreigners,  though,  in  effect,  they  are  prevented  from 
enjoying  it  beyond  a  limited  extent. 

The  city  proper,  or  that  part  of  Canton  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall,  is  built  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  square, 
and  is  divided  by  a  wall,  running  from  East  to  West,  into 
two  parts.  The  northern,  which  is  much  the  larger,  is  called 
the  old  city,  the  southern  part  is  called  the  new  city. 
According  to  some  foreign,  as  well  as  native  books,  the 
northern  part  was  once  "  composed,  as  it  were,  ol  three 
different  towns,  separated  by  very  fine  high  walls,  but  so 
conjoined  that  the  same  gate  served  to  go  out  from  the  one 
and  enter  the  other."  These  divisions  ceased  long  ago  to 
exist.  The  new  city  was  built  at  a  much  later  period  than 
the  old.  The  Tseang-kcun,  who  is  the  Mantchoo*,  or 
Tartar  general,  appointed  for  the  defence  of  Canton,  with 
a  garrison  of  Mantchoo  troops  under  his  command,  resides 
in  the  old  city ;  and  in  that  division  also  is  the  office  of  the 
I'oo-yucn,  the  governor,  or  rather  lieutenant-governor,  of 

•  The  Mantchoos  are  a  nation  occupying  the  eastern  part  of 
Middle  Asia,  or  the  country  to  the  north-east  of  China;  tliey  con- 
quered China  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the 
emperor  now  upon  the  throne  of  that  country  is  lite  sixth  of  the 
Tu-tsing  dynasty,  which  they  founded.  Being  in  their  original 
state  a  pastoral  people,  they  have  been  classed  by  l-^uropeans  with 
the  Moni^olic  nations,  and  others  differing  from  tliem  in  language, 
&.C.,  under  the  vague  denomination  of  Tartars,  and  are  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  the  Mantchoo  Tartars;  they  constitute  the  miUtary 
nobility  of  the  Chinese  empire.  .; 
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the  province  of  Canton.  The  Tsoong-itih,  o.,  as  Europeans 
call  him,  the  "  viceroy,"  who  is  the  chief  ruler  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Canton,  as  well  as  of  the  adjoining  one,  and  to  whom 
the  Foo-vuen  of  each  is  subject,  or,  rather,  inferior  in  rank 
only,  resides  in  the  new  city,  as  does  also  the  Hae-kwan,  or 
"  Hoppo*,"  as  we  call  him,  w  ho  is  the  principal  custom-house 
officer,  or  the  "  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Customs,"  if 
we  may  use  the  expression,  and  who  ranUs  as  third  in  the 
province,  though  he  has  no  jurisdiction,  except  in  matters 
concerning  trade. 

The  suburbs,  which  in  their  general  character  are  said 
to  resemble  the  city  proper,  spread  on  the  outside  of  this 
wall  towards  the  West,  towards  the  South,  and  towards 
the  East;  there  is  nothing  but  open  country  beyond  the 
wall  towards  tho  North.  Towards  the  West,  or  up  the 
river  from  the  city,  they  spread  out  into  the  form  of  an 
irregular  triangle,  opening  to  the  N.W.,  and  having  for  its 
two  sides  the  river  on  the  South,  and  the  Western  wall  of 
the  city  on  the  East.  On  the  South  they  occupy  the  whole 
space  between  tlie  wall  and  river.  On  the  East  they  are 
much  less  extensive  than  on  the  West.  There  are  no 
buildings  on  the  outside  of  the  city  wall  towards  the  North, 
except  a  few  small  huts  near  the  principal  gate.  Taken 
collectively,  the  suburbs  are  scarcely  less  extensive,  or  less 
populous  than  the  city  within  the  walls. 

According  to  tho  learned  Dr.  Morrison,  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  emperor  Ying-tsung,  or  a.  n.  10fi7,  "  Canton 
was  first  walled  in  at  the  expense  of  50,000  taiils,  (about 
I  7,000^,)  surrounding  a  space  of  7  le,  about  two  English 
miles;  previous  to  that  the  people  lived  in  the  fields.  It 
was  done  as  a  defence  against  the  people  of  Cochiu-China, 
who  frequently  invaded  and  plundered  Canton." 

■WALLS    AND    CANALS    OP   THE   CITT. 

Thb  entire  circuit  of  the  walls  which  surround  the  tivo 
divisions  of  the  city  proper,  is  variously  estimated  by  the 
Chinese.  In  an  English  magazine,  published,  under  the 
name  of  the  Chinese  liepository,  in  the  suburbs  of  Canton, 
the  writer  says,  "  at  a  quick  step  wo  have  walked  the  whole 
distance  in  little  less  than  two  hours,  and  think  it  cannot 
exceed  six  English  miles."  On  the  South  side,  or  that 
turned  towards  the  river,  tho  wall  runs  nearly  due  East 
and  West,  parallel  to  the  bank,  and  distant  from  it  per- 
haps eighty  or  a  hundred  yards.  On  the  North,  where  the 
city  stands  partly  upon  the  acclivity  of  the  hills  in  the  rear 
of  the  wall,  it  takes  a  serpentine  course,  and  its  base,  at  the 
hiehest  point  on  the  hill,  is,  perhaps,  two  hundred  or  three 
hundred  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  river. 

The  walls  are  composed  partly  of  stone  and  'partly  of 
bricks;  the  former  is  chiefly  coarse  sandstone,  and  forms 
the  foundation,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  walls  and  the 
arches  of  the  gates.  The  bricks  are  small,  and  of  a  soft 
texture.  "  In  several  places,  particularly  along  the  east 
side  of  the  city,  the  elements  have  made  such  inroads  on 
the  walls,  as  to  afford  satisfactory  evidence,  that  before  the 
prowess  of  a  modern  foe  they  would  present  but  a  feeble 
resistance."  They  rise  nearly  perpendicular,  and  vary  in 
height  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five,  or  forty  ^eet.  In 
thickness  they  measure  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet.  They 
are  higher,  and  more  substantial,  on  the  north  side  than  on 
any  other,  and  are  said  to  be  so  because,  in  that  direction, 
hostile  bands  would  be  the  most  likely  to  make  an  attack. 
A  line  of  battlements,  with  embrasures  at  intervals  'of  a 
few  feet,  are  raised  on  the  top  of  the  wall  around  the  whole 
city;  these  the  Chinese  call  Ching-jin,  literally,  "city 
men,"  and  in  the  rear  of  them  there  is  a  broad  pathway. 
There  are  two  "  wings,"  or  short  projecting  walls,  which 
stretch  out  from  the  main  walls,  one  at  the  south-eastern 
and  the  other  at  the  south-western  corner  of  the  city  ;  these 
were  designed  to  block  up  the  narrow  space  between  the 
walls  and  the  ditches.  Through  each  of  them  there  is  a 
gate,  in  every  respect  similar  to  the  gates  of  tho  city.  There 
are  some  cannon  mounted  on  the  walls  of  the  city,  but  its 
fortifications  we  are  told  could  opoose  no  eflfectual  resistance 
to  European  troops  and  artillery. 

"  Not  a  few  of  the  visiters,"  says  the  Chinese  Bepository, 

"  and  not  a  little  of  the  merchandise  brought  together  here, 

;  0  conveyed  into  the  city  by  means  of  canals  or  ditches. 

.\ere  arc  several  of  these  ;  one  of  the  largest  of  them  ex- 

iids  along  the  whole  length  of  the  wall  on  the  east  side  of 

•  The  proper  name  of  this  officer,  who  is  appointed  immediately 
tjy  the  ctnperor,  i«\//(ig-fei/7nii,  or  A'c>«-(w/i,  and  sometimes  A'wnn-poo; 
t!io  name  •'  IIoppo,"  which  p^uropeans  have  given  him,  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  Hoo-poo,  the  name  of  ihe  "  Jjoard  of  llcvenue." 


the  city,  and  another  on  the  west  side."  Between  these  two, 
and  communicating  with  them,  there  is  a  third  canal, 
which  runs  along  near  the  wall,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
new  city,  so  that  boats  can  enter  on  the  west,  pass  through 
the  city,  and  out  at  the  eastern  side,  and  vice  versa.  There 
are  other  canals  in  the  eastern  and  western  suburbs,  and 
one  in  the  southern.  Into  these  large  channels  a  great 
number  of  smaller  ones  flow;  these  the  Chinese  call  the 
veins  of  the  city.  There  are  also  several  reservoirs,  but 
none  of  them  are  of  great  extent.  Much  of  the  water  for 
the  use  of  the  inhabitants  is  supplied  from  the  river  and 
canals;  wells  are  frequent.  Rain-water  is  employed  also, 
and  for  tea,  &c.,  fine  wholesome  water  is  plentifully  fur- 
nished from  several  springs,  which  break  out  on  the  north 
of  the  city,  both  within  and  without  the  walls.  There  are 
several  bridges,  some  built  of  stone,  thrown  over  these 
canals." 

GATES   OP  THE   CITT. 

The  gates  of  the  city  are  sixteen  in  number;  four  of  them, 
however,  lead  through  tho  wall  which  separates  the  old  from 
the  new  city ;  so  that  there  are  only  twelve  outer  gates, 
each  of  which  is  distinguished  by  a  name  descriptive  of 
its  position.  One  of  these  gates  is  fifteen  feet  wide  and 
twelve  high.  A  few  soldiers  are  stationed  at  each  of  the 
gates,  to  watch  tliera  by  day,  and  to  close  and  guard  them 
at  night.  They  are  shut  at  an  early  hour  in  the  evening, 
and  opened  again  at  dawn  of  day.  Except  on  special  occa- 
sions, no  one  is  allowed  to  pass  in  or  out  during  the  night- 
watches,  but  a  small  fee  will  usually  open  the  way,  though 
the  acceptance  of  it  always  exposes  the  keepers  to  punish- 
ment. 

Both  at  the  great  gate  and  at  the  smaller  gates,  there  are 
persons  stationed  to  prevent  foreigners  from  entering,  and 
if  the  curiosity  of  some  inquisitive  stranger  should  lead 
him  to  step  within  the  forbidden  precincts,  he  is  soon  com- 
pelled to  make  a  speedy  retreat.  "  At  one  time,"  says  an 
American  writer,  "our  party  passed  a  short  distance  within, 
but  were  instantly  stopped  by  the  guards;  and  the  multi- 
tude all  shouted  as  if  something  were  wrong.  Canton 
within  was  to  all  appearance  what  Canton  was  without." 
The  stranger  may,  however,  derive  some  amusement  from 
the  scene  which  presents  itself  to  his  eye,  through  tho 
opening  of  tho  gateway.  "  Several  mandarins,"  says  Mr. 
Bennett,  "  would  occasionally  be  seen  passing  in  their  chairs, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  superior  class  of  Chinese  small-eved 
beauties,  borne  in  a  kind  of  sedan,  upon  the  shoulders  of 
coolies." 

The  great  gate  of  tho  city  has  been  oftentimes  the  wit- 
ness of  very  curious  scenes,  arising  out  of  that  regulation 
of  the  Chinese  government  which  prohibits  Europeans  li-om 
holding  any  direct  communication  with  the  great  function- 
aries of  the  state.  "  Foreigners,"  says  one  of  the  edicts, 
"  are  not  permitted  voluntarily  to  present  statements  to  the 
government ;  they  are  indebted  to  the  clemency  of  the  em- 
peror for  their  trade,  as  also  for  the  permission  to  tread  the 
ground,  and  to  eat  the  herbs,  in  common  with  the  Chinese. 
If,  after  the  publication  of  this  edict,  it  occurs  that  foreign- 
ers presume  of  their  own  account  to  make  application,  the 
viceroy  will,  on  discovery,  request  his  Majesty's  permission 
to  punish  them  severely."  The  only  course  which  Euro- 
peans are  allowed  to  pursue  when  they  wish  to  bring  any 
matter  under  the  notice  of  the  government  is,  to  present  a 
statement  to  the  "  Hong  Merchants,"  who  are  a  native  cor- 
poration recognised  by  the  government,  and  invested  witli 
peculiar  privileges  and  responsibilities;  by  these  persons  it 
is  forwarded,  or  Supposed  to  be  forwarded,  to  the  viceroy. 
But  as  most  of  the  grievances  of  which  Europeans  com- 
plain,— such  as  overcharge  of  duties,  stoppage  of  trade, 
&c., — are  sources  of  profit  to  the  Hong  merchants  them- 
selves, or  the  results  of  their  own  acts,  it  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising that  these  statements  should  seldom  reach  the 
viceroy ;  and  when,  after  repeated  applications  through  the 
proscribed  channel,  the  complaint  remains  still  unattended 
to,  it  13  naturally  concluded  that  they  never  have  been  com- 
municated to  that  officer.  Accordingly,  the  foreign  resi- 
dents have  hit  upon  a  more  efKcacious  mode  of  proceeding, 
which  they  resort  to  in  these  desperate  cases,  and  which  is 
nothing  less  than  to  invade  the  city  in  a  body  through  the 
great  gate,  and  by  creating  a  disturbance,  to  attract  Ihe 
attention  of  the  officers  within,  and  perhaps  of  Ihe 
viceroy  himself."  "  The  gate  of  the  city  of  Canton,"  says 
Mr.  Holman,  "  has  invariably,  and  throughout  the  whole 
Dcnod  of  history  to  which  we  possess  an  authentic  guide, 
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been  the  piace  wueic  toroi^^nois  nave  made  their  appeal  for 
justice  to  the  Chinese  authorities.  Should  the  puhlicity  he 
relinquished,  it  is  feared,  and  not  without  reason,  that  jus- 
tice will  he  relinquished  also." 

The  execution  of  this  final  measure,  requires,  however, 
acoordinp;  to  Mr.  Reynolds,  "  resolution  and  numbers 
united  The  communication  to  be  presented  is  prepared  with 
.  the  utmost  secrecy,  and  the  hour  of  entry  fixed ;  when 
some  dozen  or  twenty  meet,  and,  with  clubs  in  their  hands, 
move  directly  for  the  gate,  pushing  over,  and  knocking 
down  everything  which  comes  in  their  way.  They  then 
boldly  enter  the  gate,  the  guard  protesting  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  A  tremendous  tumult  is  now  created, 
and  every  Chinese  presents  himself  as  a  barrier  to  their 
progress.  The  party  then  come  to  a  stand,  their  object 
being  attained;  for  the  authorities  liearing  that  strangers 
are  within  the  walls,  send  a  messenger  to  demand  the 
cause,  when  they  present  their  memorial,  certain  of  its 
reaching  the  proper. hands.  Having  thus  by  violence,  and 
real  hazard,  effected  the  object  of  their  visit,  they  retire 
from  within  the  wall,  and  immediately  the  tumult  ceases. 
On  several  occasions  they  have  been  obliged  to  resort  to 
this  method,  which  was  always  successful  without  a  serious 
accident. " 

Previous  to  the  year  1825,  foreigners  had  no  legitimate 
mode  of  passing  between  Canton  and  Macao  v.ithout  paying 
irregular  fees,  to  the  amount  of  about  fifty  pounds,  on  each 
trip,  which  was  found  so  serious  a  grievance,  that  it  was 
determined  to  make  a  vigorous  efl'ort  to  obtain  its  discon- 
tinuance. Accordingly,  after  various  petitions  were  pre- 
sented, without  effect,  through  the  usual  channel  of  the 
Hong  merchants,  thirty-seven  foreigners,  of  different 
nations,  resolved  to  rush  into  the  city,  to  obtain  an  audience 
of  the  viceroy.  On  a  particular  day  they  set  out,  and  made 
their  way,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  through  the  great  gate; 
but  although  they  got  a  safe  footing  in  the  city,  they  were 
not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  topography  of  it  to 
know  the  exact  situation  of  the  viceroy's  palace ;  they 
therefore  went  forward  at  random,  and  eagerly  made  for 
the  first  large  building  they  saw,  which,  upon  entering,  they 
discovered  to  be  a  Joss-lionse,  or  temple  of  •"  Joo  ;"  observing 
a  soldier  run  out  of  it,  and  supposing  that  he  would  go 


direct  to  the  viceroy's  palace,  to  repeat  the  extraordinary 
circumstance  of  seeing  so  many  foreigners  in  the  city,  they 
immediately  followed  him  ;  after  a  short,  but  very  smart  run, 
they  came  to  another  largo  house,  and  seeing  a  number  of 
soldiers  in  the  yard,  they  made  sure  that  it  was  the  palace. 
All  this  was  the  work  of  a  few  minutes;  indeed,  from  their 
rapid  movements,  they  astonished  the  Chinese,  and  were 
actually  in  the  hall  before  any  of  them  could  assemble 
to  obstruct  the  passage.  Here  they  soon  discovered  that 
they  had  entered  the  residence  of  the  commandant  of  that 
part  of  the  city ;  and  after  a  time  they  were  met  by  the 
Hong  merchants,  who  used  every  means  of  persuasion  and 
of  artifice,  to  indu?e  them  to  retire,  the  mandarins  in  the 
mean  while  collecting  troops  to  surround  and  intimidate 
them.  At  last,  after  various  inefiectual  throats,  and  a 
refusal  to  receive  their  petition,  the  Hong  merchants  agreed, 
as  the  dusk  of  the  evening  approached,  that  if  the  foreigners 
would  quietly  and  speedily  leave  the  city,  they  would  un- 
dertake to  have  the  obnoxious  tax  wholly  removed.  With 
this  assurance,  the  invaders  consented  to  leave  the  house, 
promising  to  bow  as  they  passed  to  two  mandarins,  who 
were  sitting  at  the  outer  gate.  They  then  quietly  departed, 
but  when  they  came  abreast  of  the"  mandarins,  they  were 
stopped  to  hear  another  harangue,  which  was  interpreted 
by  the  linguist  thus,—"  that  they  were  now  supposed  to 
have  erred  though  ignorance :  but  whoever  should  be  agaii 
caught  within  the  gates  of  the  city,  should  be  put  to  death." 
At  the  same  time,  the  chief  mandarin  passed  his  hand 
round  the  neck  of  one  of  the  British  merchants  among  the 
body,  to  intimate  that  he  would  lose  his  head  if  he  should 
ever  venture  on  a  repetition  of  so  audacious  a  proceeding. 
On  the  next  day  an  edict  was  published,  alleging,  that 
each  of  these  foreigners  had  been  tied  to  a  soldier's  back, 
and  so  carried  out  of  the  city,  to  he  placed  in  custody  of 
the  Hong  merchants,  there  to  await  the  punishment  due  to 
so  heinous  an  offence  ! 

"  It  happens,  however,  sometimes,  says  a  French 
writer,  "  that  these  expeditions  terminate  to  the  disad 
vantage  of  the  assailants ;  when  the  Chinese  can  get  a 
warning  of  them  beforehand,  they  lie  in  wait  in  the  neigh- 
bouring streets,  and  in  their  turn  apply  the  club  to  the 
shoulders  of  the  petitioners. 
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DIE  SCHACHSPIELER.-THE  CHESS- 
PLAYERS. 

BY    MORITZ    RETZSCH. 


Is  not  lliis  type  well  cut,  in  every  part ; 

TuU  of  rich  cunning,  filled  with  Zeuxian  art?— Quahlis. 

We  return  with  pleasure  to  notice  the  works  of  this 
gifted  artist ;  and  now  present  to  our  readers  a  copy 
of  one  of  them,  which  appears  to  us  astonishing  in  its 
conception  and  execution,  and  will,  if  we  mistake  not, 
become  the  best  known  of  all  that  he  has  executed. 

Retzsch's  several  published  outlines  are  familiar  to 
us  ;  and,  although  there  is  not  a  single  instance  of 
cross-shading,  no  colour  of  any  kind,  the  interest 
they  excite  impels  us  to  return  to  them  again  and 
again  ;  and  every  time  we  look  at  them,  we  see  some 
new  beauty.  So  completely,  indeed,  do  they  take 
possession  of  our  minds,  that  we  forget  the  total 
absence  of  those  incidental  aids  which  the  higher 
branches  of  the  art  call  in  to  their  assistance. 

What,  then,  is  the  secret  of  Moritz  Retzsch  ? — "  the 
•  witchcraft  he  has  used?" — We  should  answer,— A 
deep  moral  feeling,  which  appeals  directly  to  the 
heart, — a  perfect  comprehension  of  his  subject, 
and  correct  drawing.  In  this  latter  quality,  indeed, 
he  is  almost  without  a  rival  in  modern  days.  He  has 
been  compared  to  Flaxman,  who  finished  some  most 
expressive  outlines,  but  whose  classical  severity  of 
style  must  always  fall  short  in  popularity,  of  Retzsch, 
with  his  kindly  household  feelings,  "  com;non  Nature's 
daily  food,"  mingled,  occasionally,  with  all  that  is 
awful  and  sublime. 

We  are  fond  of  emblems  and  allegories.  The  old 
wood-cut  emblems  of  Alciatus*  contain  a  mine  of 
good  and  useful  advice ;  those  of  George  Wither, 
engraved  by  Crispin  Pass,  and  "  quickened  with 
metrical  illustrations,  both  moral  and  divine,"  may 
be  examined  with  advantage  by  the  candid  reader ; 
and  even  Quarles,  though  full  of  strange  fancies, 
quaintly  expressed,  speaks  a  language  sufficiently 
intelligible  for  the  improvement  of  the  heart  and 
mind ;  and  this,  we  maintain,  ought  to  be  the  chief 
aim  of  art,  as  well  as  of  literature. 

There  are,  perhaps,  not  a  few  persons  who,  how- 
ever unwilling  to  listen  to  instruction  in  the  com- 
mon course  of  teaching,  may,  by  the  "  ocular 
language"  of  a  well-imagined  emblem,  have  been 
informed  of  their  fault  and  danger,  or  reminded  of 
certain  duties,  and  risen  up  from  the  contemplation 
of  the  subject,  wiser  and  better  than  they  sat  down. 
This  remark  may,  in  some  happy  instances,  be  found 
true  with  reference  to  our  present  engraving,  the 
subject  of  which  is,  Satan  playing  at  Chess  with 
Man,  for  his  Soul. 

The  peculiar  powers  of  the  artist  have  here  a  fine 
field  for  their  exertion.  The  finely-formed,  but 
wicked  and  terrific,  countenance  of  Satan  is  directed 
towards  his  victim,  whom  he  is  watching  with  a  wari- 
ness and  stern  purpose,  that  make  us  tremble  for 
the  beautiful  and  youthful  antagonist.  The  fallen 
angel,  who  "  was  a  nmrderer  from  the  beginning," 
is  robed  in  a  mantle,  with  broad  folds  j  one  hand 
is  supporting  his  chin,  as  if  he  were  intent  on  the 
effect  of  some  deeply-plotted  move,  and  the  other 
grasps  a  figure  of  Peace,  which  he  is  taking  from  the 
board.  The  young  man  rests  his  head  upon  his 
hand,  as  if  he  were  fearful  of  impending  ruin,  and 
desirous  of  averting  it.  Between  these  two  figures,  and 
behind  the  board,  stands  the  Good  Genius  of  Man, 
anxious   and   distressed,  as  _^if  fearful   for  the  youth. 

*  An  Italian  who  wrote,  in  Latin,  early  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  whose  volume  of  emblems  went  through  many  editions,  and 
obtained  universal  credit. 


The  attitude  of  this  angel  is  beautiful ;  the  countenance 
is  of  a  pensive  cast,  the  hands  are  clasped,  the  wings 
half-spread  ;  the  liead  is  gently  turned  towards  the 
important  charge,  and  we  feel  afraid,  that  at  the  next 
move  those  wings  will  bear  the  guardian  spirit  away. 
With  regard  to  the  Chessmen  :  on  the  side  of  the 
demon,  the  King  represents  himself;  his  Queen  is  Plea- 
sure, pressing  forward  in  front  of  all;  his  officers  are. 
Indolence,  like  a  great  swine  ;  Pride,  strutting  about 
with  a  peacock's  tail ;  Falsehood,  with  one  hand  on 
his  heart,  and  the  other  holding  a  dagger  behind  him; 
Unbelief,  trampling  on  the  Cross;  Anger,  &c. ;  the 
Pawns  are  Doubts  ;  and,  alas  for  devoted  man !  the 
only  pieces  which  he  has  taken  are  Anger,  like  a 
turkey-cock,  and  one  Doubt ;  while  Satan  has  secured 
several  cherub  forms,  which  are  the  Pawns  of  Man, 
and  are  symbolical  of  Prayer.  There  is  no  little 
beauty  in  the  tliought  of  introducing  prayers  under 
the  emblem  of  pawns  ;  inasmuch,  as,  if  persevering 
and  effectual,  they  may  recover  tlie  vantage-ground 
which  had  been  lost.  Humility,  Affection,  and 
Innocence,  are  also  taken  ;  but  Religion,  Truth,  and 
Hope  are  still  left.  All  the  pieces  are  well  set  forth  ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  Satan's  are  coming  down  in  full 
force  against  those  of  his  antagonist. 

This  design  requires  a  long  study,  and  affords 
much  matter  for  reflection  ;  every  part  will  bear  the 
most  minute  scrutiny  ;  and  it  is  scarcely  possible 
for  any  one  to  quit  it,  without  a  deep  sense  of  the 
moral  which  is  conveyed  by  the  allegory. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  paper,  without  alluding 
to  a  fine  passage  in  The  Pilgrim  s  Progress,  and  ex- 
pressing a  wish,  that  the  issue  of  the  contest,  so 
spiritedly  depicted  by  Retzsch,  might  prove  as  hajjpy 
to  the  party  in  jeopardy,  and  as  favourable  to  the 
interests  of  religion,  as  that  of  Christian's  fight  with 
Apollyon. 

This  sore  combat  lasted  for  above  half  a  day,  even  till 
Christian  was  almost  quite  spent.  For  you  must  know, 
that  Christian,  by  reason  of  his  wounds,  must  needs  grow 
weaker  and  weaker.  Then  Apollyon,  espying  his  oppor- 
tunity, began  to  gather  up  close  to  Christian,  and,  wrest- 
ling with  him,  gave  him  a  dreadful  fall ;  and  with  that 
Christian's  sword  Hew  out  of  his  hand,  Then  said  Apollyon, 
/  am  sure  of  thee  now!  And  with  that  he  had  almost 
pressed  hira  to  death,  so  that  Christian  began  to  despair  of 
bis  life.  But  as  God  would  have  it,  while  Apollyon  was 
fetching  his  last  blow,  thereby  to  make  a  full  end  of  this 
good  man.  Christian  nimbly  reached  out  his  hand  for  bis 
sword,  saying,  Rejoice  not  against  me,  O  7nine  enemy: 
when  I  fall  I  shall  arise  (Mic.  vii.  8);  and  with  that 
gave  him  a  deadly  thrust,  which  made  him  give  back,  as 
one  that  had  received  his  mortal  wound.  Christian  per- 
ceiving that,  made  at  him  again,  saying,— .Vay,  in  all 
these  things  we  are  more  than  conquerors,  though  Him 
that  loved  us  (Rom.  viii.  37) ;  and  with  that  Apollyon  spread 
forth  his  dragons  wings,  and  sped  him  away,  that  Christian 
saw  him  no  more. 

The  reference  to  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progy-ess  re- 
minds us,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  has  never  been 
adequately  illustrated,  and,  in  the  next,  that  Retzsch's 
pencil  and  graver  might,  in  all  probability,  be  well 
and  profitably  employed  in  embellishing  the  First 
Part  of  that  extraordinary  work.  Would  not  his 
master-hand  find  ample  scone  in  delineating  such 
scenes  as  the  following  ? 

1.  Christian  leaves  the  City  of  Destruction,  and  meets 
Evangelist. 

2.  Christian  comes  to  the  Cross,  and  is  eased  of  his 
burden. 

3.  Christian  ascends  the  Hill  Difficulty. 

4.  Mistrust  and  Timorous  leave  Christian. 

5.  Christian  fights  Apollyon, 

C.  The  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death. 

7.  Vanity  Fair. 

8.  The  Trial  of  Christian  and  Faithful. 

'■).  Christian  and  Hopeful  escape  from  Doubting  Castle. 
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DIGESTION. 
Digestion  is  the  commencement  of  assimilation,  or 
of  that  process  by  which,  in  animals,  their  food  is  by- 
successive  mutations  converted  into  a  liquid,  that  is 
to  circulate  as  a  living  and  vitalizing  agent  through 
their  frame. 

In  human  beings,  assimilation  comprises  the  fol- 
lowing steps.  The  solid  food  is  bruised  in  the  mouth, 
and  mixed  with  the  saUva ;  it  is  then  swallowed,  and 
conveyed  along  the  oesophagus  into  the  stomach, 
•where  it  is  altered  into  an  uniform  pulpy  mass,  termed 
chyme;  from  the  stomach  it  passes  into  the  small 
intestines,  where  it  is  mixed  with  the  bile  and  other 
fluids,  which  cause  the  chyle  or  recrementitious  part 
to  separate  from  it :  the  chyle  is  absorbed  by  the 
lacteals,  and  transmitted  by  them  to  the  veins,- 
mingling  with  the  veins,  the  chyle  is  then  passed 
through  the  vessels  of  the  lungs,  and  aerated.  The 
process  of  assimilation  is  then  complete,  and  the 
blood  so  formed  from  the  food  is  fit  to  sustain  life. 

Of  these  changes,  there  is  one  which  exclusively 
merits  attention.  This  is  the  alteration  which  the 
food  undergoes  in  the  stomach : — its  conversion 
into  chyme.  Mr.  Abernethy  emphatically  called 
this  Digestion ;  that  is  to  say,  he  restricted  the  term 
digestion  to  this  function.  What  precedes  this 
change  is  mechanical,  and  a  mechanical  substitute 
may  be  found  for  it.  The  steps  in  assimilation 
which  follow  this  change,  if  it  has  been  perfectly 
executed,  and  the  meal  converted  into  proper  chyme, 
are  unfelt  by  us,  executed  independently  of  volition, 
and  certain,  if  the  system  is  in  health,  to  be  accom- 
plished properly. 

The  stomach  is  the  seat  of  hunger;  we  take  food 
to  allay  its  cravings,  which  are  found  to  be  equally 
appeased,  whether  the  food  is  swallowed  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner,  or  directly  introduced  into  the  organ. 

Consistently  with  these  curious  facts,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  natural  disposition  of  a  very  hungry 
person  is  to  chew  hastily  and  imperfectly,  and  to  bolt 
his  food.  He  is  not  satisfied  till  the  food  reaches 
his  stomach.  Food,  however,  when  insufficiently 
masticated,  and  swallowed  in  large  and  hard  masses, 
is  liable  to  injure  the  oesophagus  in  going  down,  and 
when  it  reaches  the  stomach,  is  difficult  of  digestion. 
One  purpose  of  the  senses  of  taste  and  flavour  which 
we  enjoy,  is  to  induce  us  to  continue  comminuting 
the  food  in  the  mouth;  and  bruising  it  as  long  as  its 
taste  and  flavour  last ;  while  we  are  gratifying  these 
senses,  the  food  acquires  the  requisite  consistence  for 
easy  swallowing  and  easy  digestion.  The  time  gained 
by  this  process  prevents  the  stomach  being  too  rapidly 
filled,  and  allows  the  appetite  to  be  satiated  before 
the  stomach  is  overloaded. 

The  substances  introduced  into  the  stomach  are 
in  reference  to  their  consistence  either  innutritious 
liquids,  or  liquids  with  food  mixed,  or  solids.  The 
first  are  quickly  absorbed  and  carried  out  of  the 
stomach;  the  second  undergo  a  separation  of  the 
liquid;  after  which  the  sohder  part,  like  ordinary 
solid  food,  is  digested. 

The  process  of  digestion  is  strictly  chemical.  It 
is  the  result  of  the  action  of  a  solvent  fluid  upon  the 
aliment,  and  takes  place  almost  equally  well  without 
as  within  the  body,  if  the  proper  temperature  is 
maintained. 

The  solvent  fluid  is  poured  out  by  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach,  as  the  perspiration  pours  off 
the  surface  of  the  body.  It  is  called  the  gastric 
juice.  It  consists  of  water  holding  in  solution  free 
muriatic  and  acetic  acids,  phosphates  and  muriates 
with  bases  of  potassa  and  soda,  magnesia  and  lime, 
and  aa  animal  matter  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  in- 


soluble in  hot.  It  is  clear  and  transparent,  inodour- 
ous,  a  little  saltish,  and  very  perceptibly  acid.  It 
does  not  exist  constantly,  or  accumulate  in  the  sto- 
mach :  but  it  is  only  secreted  when  wanted,  or  when 
the  stomach  is  excited  by  the  introduction  of  new 
matter  into  it. 

The  solvent  power  of  the  gastric  juice  out  of  the 
body  was  ascertained  by  Spallanzani,  and  Mr.  Hunter 
discovered  the  remarkable  phenomenon,  that  it  would 
even  digest,  after  death,  the  stomach  which  formed 
it.  Dr.  Beaumont,  by  many  experiments,  has  con- 
firmed the  conclusions  of  Spallanzani.  In  some  of 
the  most  valuable  which  he  narrates,  the  same  kind 
of  meal  was  observed  simultaneously  undergoing  di- 
gestion in  the  stomach,  and  in  a  phial  of  gastric 
juice  obtained  at  the  same  time  from  the  same  sto- 
mach, and  placed  in  a  saucepan  of  water  kept  at  the 
temperature  of  100°. 

"  The  effect  of  the  gastric  juice  on  the  piece  of  meat  in- 
troduced into  tlie  stomach,  was  exactly  similar  to  that  in 
the  phial,  only  more  vapid  after  the  first  half-hour,  and 
sooner  completed.  Digestion  commenced  on,  and  was 
confined  to  the  surface  in  both  situations.  Agitation  acce- 
lerated the  solution  in  the  phial,  by  removing  the  coal  that 
was  digested  on  the  surface,  enveloping  the  remainder  of 
the  meat  in  the  gastric  juice,  and  giving  the  fluid  access 
to  the  undigested  portion." 

The  dissolved  food,  or  the  chyme,  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  tliick  homogeneous  liquid,  the  colour  of 
which  partakes  slightly  of  the  colour  of  the  food 
s-ateu.  It  is  always  of  a  lightish  or  grayish  colour, 
varying  in  its  shade  and  appearance  from  that  of 
cream,  to  a  grayish  or  dark-coloured  gruel.  Chyme 
from  butter,  fat  meats,  oil,  resembles  rich  cream.  All 
chyme  is  acid. 

The  perfectness  of  digestion  (the  food  being  di- 
gestible, and  the  stomach  in  health,)  is  dependent 
on  the  quantity  of  the  gastric  juice  :  if  the  quantity 
of  the  latter  is  proportionate  to  the  meal  which  has 
been  taken,  the  whole  is  changed  into  chyme.  If 
the  quantity  of  gastric  juice  is  insufficient,  a  residue 
of  undigested  food  remains  in  the  stomach,  and  be- 
comes a  source  of  irritation  and  derangement  of 
function.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  stomach  should 
be  emptied  of  one  meal  before  anotlier  is  introduced 
into  it.  The  presence  of  a  second  meal,  crude  and 
fresh,  does  not  necessarily  disturb  the  digestion  of  the 
first.  If  the  stomach  is  in  full  vigour,  and  can  furnish 
the  absolute  quantity  of  gastric  juice  required  for 
both,  both  meals  will  undergo  together  harmonious 
digestion. 

[Abridged  from  Ma\o's  Pnilmophyof  Living.'\ 


Is  it  not  strange,  that  some  should  be  so  delicate  as  not  to 
bear  a  disagreeable  picture  in  the  house,  and  yet  force 
every  face  they  see  about  them  to  wear  a  gloom  of  un- 
easiness and  discontent  ? Persian  Letters. 


Death. — If  thou  expect  death  as  a  friend,  prepare  to  en- 
tertain it;  if  thou  expect  death  as  an  enemy,  prepare  to 
overcome  it :  death  has  no  advantage  but  when  it  comes  a 
stranger. — Quarles. 


A    BUTTERFLY. 

CniLn  of  the  sun !  pursue  thy  rapturous  flight, 
Mingling  with  her  thou  lovest  in  .fields  of  light; 
And,  wliere  the  flowers  of  paradise  uufold, 
Qiiafl"  fragrant  nectar  from  their  cups  of  gold, 
There  shall  thy  wings,  rich  as  an  evening  sky, 
Expand  and  shut  in  silent  ecstasy. 
....  Yet  wert  thou  once  a  worm,  a  thing  that  crept 
On  the  bare  earth,  then  wrought  a  tomb,  and  slept : 
And  such  is  man  ;  soon  from  liis  cell  of  clay, 

It  burst  a  seraph  ia  the  blaze  of  day. RogeHS. 

■  311—2 
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THE  PHILOSOPHERS'  STONE, 
No.  I. 


When  speaking  of  a  person  who  is  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  the  acquisitioQ  of  wealth,  it  is  common  to 
remark,  that  "  everything  he  touches  turns  to  gold." 
This  form  of  expression,  it  is  most  likely,  owes  its 
origin  to  the  delusion  which  for  many  centuries 
prevailed  in  the  world,  inducing  the  belief  in  the 
existence  of  a  substance,  usually  termed  the  Philoso- 
phers' Stone,  which  was  said  to  possess  the  extraordi- 
nary property  of  changing  the  base  metals  into  gold 
and  silver. 

This  delusion,  for  it  certainly  deserves  no  better 
name,  was  not  cherished  by  those  only  whose  igno- 
rance might  be  supposed  to  offer  some  excuse  for 
their  credulity.  All  classes  of  society  were  more  or 
less  powerfully  affected  by  it.  Kings  and  nobles, 
statesmen  and  philosophers,  of  all  nations,  thought 
it  not  beneath  their  dignity  to  engage  in  a  pursuit, 
whose  avowed  object  was  to  obtain  the  means  of 
realizing  immense  riches  by  the  labour  of  a  day,  or 
even  of  a  single  moment.  Many  there  were  who 
spent  their  whole  lives,  wasting  their  own  fortunes 
and  the  fortunes  of  others,  in  a  fruitless  search  after 
this  imaginary  secret.  Among  these,  there  were 
some  who  have  left  behind  tlieiu  in  their  writings, 
such  proofs  of  intelligence  and  soberness  of  tliought 
in  reference  to  other  subjects,  that  if  the  fact  were 
not  attested  by  daily  experience  and  observation,  we 
should  probably  be  disposed  to  doubt  if  extremes  so 
opposite  could  meet  in  the  same  individual. 

Nor  was  it  the  means  of  acquiring  wealth  that 
alone  occupied  the  attention,  and  called  forth  the 
energies  of  mankind,  at  the  periods  to  which  we  arc 
now  alluding.  The  philosophers'  stone,  it  was  gene- 
rally asserted,  and  by  thousands  implicitly  believed, 
possessed  the  power  of  ensuring  health  and  long  life. 
Tims,  whilst  some  were  engaged  in  making  number- 
less experiments,  in  the  hope  of  at  length  enriching 
themselves  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  wishes ; 
others,  with  no  less  diligence,  were  seeking  an  uni- 
versal medicine,  which  was  to  cure  all  diseases,  and 
to  confer  on  its  fortunate  possessor  so  large  a  share 
of  youthful  vigour,  that  life  would  thereby  be  pro- 
longed to  a  very  distant,  if  not  an  indefinite,  period. 

A  connected  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of 
alchymy,  the  name  by  which  the  pretended  art  of 
changing  the  baser  metals  into  gold  and  silver  is 
known,  our  readers  must  not  expect.  It  would 
occupy  a  much  larger  space  than  we  can  alford.  A 
few  hints  must  suffice. 

Viewed  in  the  most  favourable  aspect,  and  with 
every  disposition  to  make  allowance  for  the  character 
of  the  times  in  which  the  alchymists  lived,  tlieir  pro- 
ceedings furnish  materials  for  a  dark  page  in  the 
records  of  the  human  intellect.  Enslaved  b}'  avarice, 
and  given  up  to  the  most  degrading  superstitions,  we 
often  behold  them  taking  shelter  beneath  a  veil  of 
religious  sanctity,  that  they  may  the  more  effectually 
perpetrate  the  grossest  deceptions.  Here  and  there, 
it  is  true,  we  meet  with  an  instance  in  which  a  laud- 
able desire  for  knowledge  seems  to  have  preserved 
its  possessor  from  some  of  those  acts  of  folly  and 
extreme  credulity,  with  which  the  history  of  alchymy 
abounds.  But  even  in  these  cases,  we  find  apparent 
good  sense  and  integrity  of  purpose  associated  with 
pretensions  so  absurd,  and  with  vanity  so  excessive, 
that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  we  should  do, — 
whether  to  admire,  to  pity,  or  to  condemn. 

The  term  alchymy,  is  supposed  to  be  formed  of  two 
Arabic  words,  {al,  the,  and  kimia,  secret  or  hidden,) 
and  signifies  the  occult  or  secret  art.     From  the  same 


source  the  term  chemistry  is  probably  derived,  which 
first  occurs  in  a  Greek  lexicon  (or  dictionary),  whose 
author  lived  about  800  years  since.  At  that  time, 
chemistry,  or  as  it  was  sometimes  then  called, 
alchymy,  was  understood  to  mean  the  art  of  preparing 
gold  and  silver ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
expectation  of  making  these  precious  metals  was  not 
the  sole  object  of  all  who  practised  chemistry.  The 
writings  of  this  period  are,  however,  so  full  of  mys- 
tical allusions,  and  of  allegorical  expressions,  that  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  understand  their  import.  We 
are,  therefore,  as  likely  to  do  their  authors  injustice, 
by  imputing  to  them  a  greater  share  of  ignorance 
than  they  deserve,  as  we  are  to  give  them  credit  for 
the  knowledge  they  possessed. 

The  information  which  has  been  handed  down 
to  us  respecting  the  chemical  arts  as  known  to  the 
ancients,  is  as  scanty  as  it  is  unsatisfactory.  Every- 
thing connected  with  trades  and  manufactures  was 
viewed  by  those  of  them  who  made  any  pretensions 
to  learning,  as  beneath  their  notice.  Their  historians 
were  incapable  of  transmitting  to  posterity  an  intel- 
ligible account  of  the  processes  practised  in  their  days, 
because  they  had  never  given  themselves  the  trouble 
to  inquire  into,  or  examine  them.  From  a  few  scat- 
tered and  incidental  notices,  it  may  be  fairly  inferred, 
that  at  a  very  remote  period  many  useful  processes 
were  known,  and  as  accident,  rather  than  systematic 
research,  favoured  the  discovery  of  others,  their 
number  from  time  to  time  gradually  increased.  But 
there  was  such  a  manifest  deficiency  of  skill  in  per- 
forming experiments,  and  of  accuracy  in  observing 
results,  that  what  had  been  once  done  could  not  with 
certainty  be  repeated,  unless  accident  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  had  its  sliare  in  the  operation.  Hence, 
a  science  essentially  founded  on  experiment  and 
observation,  and  destined  to  confer  on  the  world 
benefits  of  the  most  important  character,  consisted, 
originally,  of  little  else  than  the  vague  speculations 
and  visionary  conceits  of  men  who  possessed  neither 
patience  to  examine,  nor  judgment  to  appreciate,  the 
phenomena  which  were  constantly  forcing  themselves 
upon  their  notice. 

With  these  brief  remarks,  we  must  leave  the 
chemists  of  antiquity.  Let  some  of  their  successors 
now  engage  our  attention ;  especially  those  to  whom 
we  have  already  alluded  under  the  name  of  alchy- 
mists. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  period  when 
alchymy,  in  the  sense  we  are  now  going  to  employ 
the  term,  first  began  to  be  viewed  as  a  separate 
branch  of  chemistry.  About  1200  years  ago,  the 
Arabians  seem  to  have  practised  chemistry,  and  by 
them  its  scattered  facts  were  most  probably  collected, 
and  arranged  into  something  like  regular  order.  But 
although  chemistry,  or,  as  it  was  perhaps  more  fre- 
quently called,  alchymy,  was  at  that  time  ginerally 
understood  to  denote  the  art  of  preparing  gold  and 
silver  there  is  no  evidence  that  such  an  expectation 
was  seriously  entertained,  even  by  the  most  expert 
practitioners.  Among  these,  Geber,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  physician,  is  the  most  conspicuous. 
If  the  writings  which  bear  his  name  are  genuine,  they 
show  that  he  had  the  most  implicit  belief  in  the  ex- 
istence of  the  philosophers'  stone,  for  the  making  of 
which  he  professes  to  give  minute  instructions.  He 
makes  no  allusion,  however,  to  the  possibihty  of  pro- 
curing gold  by  such  means,  nor  indeed  by  any  other. 
His  attention,  was  almost  exclusively  directed  to  the 
conversion  of  metals  into  medicines,  of  whose  vir- 
tues he  entertained  very  exalted  notions.  The  success 
which,  in  many  instances,  attended  the  use  of  these 
preparations,  and  the  unexpected  results  which  often 
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arose  out  of  the  processes  to  which  the  various  metals 
were  subjected  in  order  to  obtain  them,  must  have 
had  an  extraordinary  effect  upon  minds  disposed  on 
all  occasions  to  yield  a  willing  assent  to  whatever 
partook  of  the  marvellous.  It  is  no  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  persons  who  peopled  the  air,  the  earth,  and 
all  the  other  elements,  with  good  or  evil  spirits,  as  it 
suited  their  fancies  or  their  inclinations,  should  also 
invest  with  mysterious  impossibilities  the  simplest 
operations  in  nature. 

Passing  over  500  or  600  years,  which  with  great 
propriety  come  under  the  denomination  of  the  "  dark 
ages,"  we  arrive  at  a  period  when  alchymy  was  es- 
teemed as  one  of  the  noblest  pursuits  which  could 
engage  the  attention  of  mankind.  The  credit  it  had 
thus  attained  was  chiefly  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
priests,  who  not  only  encouraged  others  in  following 
tliis  wild  dream,  but  were  deeply  concerned  in  it 
themselves.  As  a  curious  illustration  of  this  histo- 
rical fact,  we  may  mention  that^ye  small  crucibles  ot 
graduated  sizes  were  lately  found  plastered  up  in  a 
small  niche  in  a  room  over  the  large  entrance-porch 
of  the  church  of  St.  Thomas  at  Salisbury.  The 
gentleman  (Rev.  Edward  Duke,  M.A.)  to  whose 
learned  work  we  are  indebted  for  this  information,  is 
of  opinion  that  these  carefully-concealed  crucibles 
were  evidently  intended  for  alchymical  purposes.  He 
conceives,  however,  that  they  were  employed  not  for 
the  purpose  of  making  gold,  but  for  the  higher  and 
more  ditlicult  branch  of  the  art,  namely,  the  making 
tlie  "  Elixir  of  Life,"  which  was  believed  to  consist  of 
the  "  quintessence  of  gold.' 

Before  we  go  further,  it  will  be  proper  to  explain, 
in  as  few  words  as  possible,  the  opinions  entertained 
by  the  alchymists.  As  far  as  we  can  understand 
them,  they  were  as  follows,  namely  :  that  all  the  me- 
tals were  compounds,  and,  as  some  supposed,  consist- 
ing of  sulphur  and  mercury.  The  baser  metals,  it 
was  asserted,  contained  the  same  constituents  as  gold, 
but  were  contaminated  by  admixture  with  impurities 
of  various  kinds,  and  in  different  proportions.  These 
impurities,  it  was  supposed,  could  be  separated,  or 
their  effects  neutralized;  when  the  particular  metal 
operated  upon  would  be  capable  of  assuming  the 
properties  and  character  of  gold.  As  already  stated, 
the  substance  whose  agency  it  was  imagined  would 
effect  these  wonderful  changes,  they  distinguished 
generally  by  the  name  of  "  philosophers'  stone," 
which  is  described  as  a  red  powder,  possessing  a 
peculiar  odour.  The  change  itself  was  called  trans- 
mutation. 

We  shall  soon  return  to  this  subject  again. 

R.  R. 


AN    EVENING   WALK    IN    BENGAL. 

O  u  11  task  is  done  !  o'er  Guuga's  breast 

Tlie  sun  is  sinking  down  to  rest ; 

And,  moored  beneath  the  tamarind  bougli, 

Our  b.irk  has  found  its  harl)our  now. 

AV'itli  furled  sail,  and  painted  side, 

liehold  the  tiny  frigate  ride. 

Upon  her  deck,  'mid  charcoal  gleams, 

Tlie  Moslem's  savoury  sujiper  steams  ; 

"Wliile,  all  apart,  beneath  the  wood, 

Tlio  Hindoo  cooks  his  simpler  food. 

Come,  walk  with  me  the  jungle  throu;;li  ;— 

If  yonder  hunter  tell  us  true. 

Far  off,  in  desert  dank  and  rudo 

The  tiger  holds  his  solitude  ; 

Nor  (taught  by  recent  harm  to  shun 

The  thunders  of  the  English  gun), 

A  dreadful  guest,  but  rarely  seen. 

Returns  to  scare  tlio  village  green. — 

Come  boldly  on  !  no  venouied  snake 

Caq  skelter  in  m  cooJl  a  brake; 


Child  of  the  sun  !  he  loves  to  lie 

'ilid  nature's  embers,  parched  and  dry, 

Where  o'er  some  tower,  in  ruin  laid, 

The  pcepul  spreads  its  haunted  shade. 

Or  round  a  tomb  his  scales  to  wreath, 

Fit  warder  iu  the  gate  of  death ! 

Come  on  !  yet  pause  !  behold  us  now 

Beneath  the  bamboo's  arched  bough ; 

Where,  gemming  oft  that  sacred  gloom, 

Glows  the  geranium's  scarlet  bloom  ; 

And  winds  our  path  through  many  a  bower 

Of  fragrant  tree  and  giant  flower : — 

The  ceiba's  crimson  pomp  displayed 

O'er  the  broad  plaintain's  humbler  shade. 

And  dusk  anana's  prickly  blade ; 

While,  o'er  the  brake  so  wild  and  fair. 

The  betel  waves  his  crest  in  air. 

With  pendant  train,  and  rusliing  wuigs, 

Aloft  the  gorgeous  peacock  springs ; 

And  he,  the  bird  of  hundred  dyes, 

Whose  plumes  the  dames  of  Ava  prize. — 

So  rich  a  sliade, — so  green  a  sod, — 

Our  .English  fairies  never  trod  ; 

Yet  who  in  Indian  bower  has  stood, 

15ut  thought  on  England's  "good  green  wood;" 

And  bless'd,  beneath  the  palmy  shade, 

Her  hazel  and  her  hawthorn  glade  ; 

And  breathed  a  prayer  (how  oft  m  vain  !) 

To  gaze  upon  her  oalvs  again. 

A  truce  to  thought !   the  jackal's  cry 
Resounds  like  sylvan  revelry ; 
And,  through  t!ie  trees,  yon  failing  ray 
Will  scantly  serve  to  guide  our  way. 
Yet,  mark  !  as  fade  the  upper  skies, 
Each  thicket  opes  ten  thousand  eyes: — 
Before,  beside  us,  and  above, 
The  fire-fly  lights  his  lamp  of  love, 
Itetieating,  chasing,  sinking,  soaring. 
The  darkness  of  the  copse  exploring; 
While,  to  this  cooler  air  confest, 
The  broad  dhatura  bares  her  breast, 
Of  fragrant  scent,  and  virgin  white, 
A  pearl  around  the  locks  of  night ! 
Still  as  we  pass,  in  softened  hum, 
Along  the  breezy  alleys  come 
Tlie  village  song, — the  horn, — the  drum, — 
Still  as  we  pass,  from  bush  and  brier. 
The  shrill  cigala  strikes  his  lyre ; 
And,  what  is  she  whose  liquid  sti-ain 
Thrills  through  yon  copse  of  sugar-cane  ? 
I  know  the  soul-entrancing  swell ! 
It  is — it  must  be — Philomel ! 

Enough!  enough!  t'e  rustling  trees 
Announce  a  shower  upon  the  breeze. — 
The  flashes  of  the  Sunnncr  sky 
Assume  a  deeper,  ruddier  dye; 
Yon  lamp  that  trembles  on  the  stream 
From  forth  our  cabin  sheds  its  beam; 
And  we  nuLst  early  sleep,  to  find, 
Betimes,  the  morning's  healthy  wind. 
But  oh  !  with  thankful  hearts  confess 
I'.'en  here  there  may  be  happiness ; 
And  Ho,  the  bounteous  Sire, — has  given 
His  peace  on  earth — his  hope  of  heaven  ! 

Bishop  Heder. 


Thk  most  lasting  families  have  only  their  seasons,  more  or 
less,  of  a  certain  constitutional  strength.  They  have  their 
Spring  and  Summer  sunshine  glare,  their  wane,  decline, 
and  death;  they  (lourish  ami  shine,  perhaps,  for  ages;  at 
last  they  sicken:  their  light  grows  pale,  and,  at  a  crisis 
when  the  offsets  arc  withered,  and  the  old  stock  is  blasted, 
the  whole  tribe  disappears.  There  are  limits  ordained  to 
everything  under  the  sun.  Man  will  not  abide  in  honour. 
Of  all  human  vanities,  family-pride  is  one  of  the  weakest. 
Reader,  go  thy  way;  secure  thy  name  in  the  book  of  life, 
where  the  page  fades  not,  nor  the  title  alters  nor  expires — • 
leave  the   rest   to  heralds    and   the    parish    register. 

BOKLASE 


Mkn  should  consider,  that  the  more  they  enjoy,  they  are 
accountable  for  so  much  the  more;  and  as  they  are 
capable  of  doing  the  more  good,  so  by  neglecting  these 
opportunities,  they  expose  themselves  to  the  greater  punish- 
ments.  BiSUOf  CONYBEAUE. 
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POPULAR  LEGENDS  AND  FICTIONS. 

vn. 

Tutelary  Spirits. 


The  household  gods  of  the  aucients  were  the  Lares 
and  Penates,  and  Genii.  The  first,  according  to  the 
notions  which  prevailed  in  those  days  of  paganism, 
presided  over  the  highways,  the  conservation  of  public 
safety,  and  also  over  private  houses,  in  most  of  which 
the  Romans  had  a  particular  place  called  Lararium, 
wherein  were  deposited  the  images  of  their  domestic 
gods,  and  the  statues  of  their  ancestors.  Of  the 
Penates,  the  deities  who  also  presided  over  new-born 
infants,  there  were  three  classes  or  ranks ;  those 
■who  presided  over  empires  and  states ;  those  who 
had  the  protection  of  cities;  and  those  who  took 
the  care  or  guardianship  of  private  families.  The 
latter,  who  were  called  the  lesser  Penates,  and  were 
placed  in  the  utmost  recess  of  the  house,  (thence 
called  Penetrale,)  were  reckoned  so  sacred,  that  the 
expression  of  driving  a  man  from  his  Penates  was 
used  to  signify  his  being  proscribed,  or  expelled  his 
country. 

Some  writers  do  not  make  any  distinction  between 
the  Genii  and  the  Penates,  or  Lares ;  but  they  were 
very  different.  The  ancients  assigned  to  everything 
its  guardian  or  peculiar  genius;  cities,  groves,  foun- 
tains, hills,  were  all  provided  with  keepers  of  this 
kind,  and  to  each  man  they  allotted  no  less  than 
two, — one  good  the  other  bad, — who  attended  him 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  The  Greeks  called 
them  demons.  They  were  represented  under  various 
figures,  such  as  those  of  boys,  girls,  old  men,  and 
even  serpents.  The  sacrifices  offered  to  these 
divinities  were  wine  and  flowers,  to  which  they 
sometimes  joined  incense,  parched  wheat,  and  flour  ; 
occasionally  the  victim  was  a  swine,  though  animal 
offerings  to  them  were  not  usual.  The  images  were 
crowned  with  wreaths  from  the  plane-tree,  a  tree 
consecrated  to  the  genii. 

The  Scandinavians,  like  other  ancient  nations, 
cherished  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  tutelary 
spirits.  The  Icelanders  indeed  professed  to  be  pecu- 
liarly grateful  to  them  for  defeating  the  enterprise 
of  Harold  Gorman,  king  of  Norway,  who,  as  we  are 
told  in  his  Saga,  was  desirous  of  learning  the  internal 
state  of  the  island,  upon  which  he  longed  to  wreak 
his  vengeance,  and  to  that  intent  bade  a  skilful 
iroldman,  or  magician,  to  proceed  thither,  in  such 
a  shape  as  might  best  conceal  him.  The  magi- 
cian changed  himself  into  a  whale,  and  swam 
to  the  island;  but  the  rocks  and  mountains 
were  covci-ed  with  opposing  landvatten,  or  guardian 
spirits,  who  prepared  to  defend  their  trust.  The 
magician,  nothing  daunted,  swam  to  Vaporaford, 
and  attempted  to  land;  but  a  huge  and  hideous 
dragon  unwreathed  his  folds  down^  the  sides  of  the 
rock,  and  was  followed  by  innumerable  serpents,  spit- 
ting venom  against  the  intruder.  The  whale  could  not 
oppose  thcm7  and  swam  westward  to  Oreford ;  but 
there  came  down  a  bird  whose  wings  extended  athwart 
the  bay,  followed  by  countless  flocks  of  spirits  in  the 
same  shape ;  and  when  he  attempted  to  enter  Buda- 
ford,  on  the  southern  coast,  a  mighty  bull  rushed 
down  and  waded  into  the  sea,  roaring  tremendously, 
and  the  guardian  spirits  of  Budaford  accompanied 
their  leader.  The  unwearied  whale  now  swam  to 
Vrekanskinda ;  there  he  beheld  a  giant  coming  to 
meet  him,  whose  head  ranged  over  the  very  summit 
of  the  snow-clad  mountains.  He  was  armed  with 
an  iron  club,  and  a  crowd  of  gigantic  spirits  followed 
him  to  the  shore. 

This  fable  is  worthy  of  notice,  because  it  proves 


that  the  Scandinaviatis  believed  in  elemental  intelli- 
gences. Earth  sent  her  spirits  in  the  form  of  giants ; 
the  sylphs  of  the  air  appeared  as  birds  ;  by  the  bull, 
water  is  evidently  typified ;  and  the  dragon  proceeded 
from  the  spheres  of  fire. 


I 


Fire  Spirits. 
Hecla,  a  burning  mountain  in  Iceland,  is  in  some 
degree  connected  with  the  Scandic  mythology.  This 
baleful  mountain  could  not  fail  to  be  deemed  the 
resort  of  the  spirits  of  fire,  known  by  tradition  in 
Scandinavia.  Their  great  opponent  was  Luridan.  It 
was  written  in  the  "  Book  of  Vanagastus  the  Nor- 
wegian," that  Luridan  the  spirit  of  the  air  "  travels  at 
the  behest  of  the  magician  to  Lapland,  and  Finmark, 
and  Skriefinia,  even  unto  the  Frozen  Ocean.  It  is 
his  nature  to  be  always  at  enmity  with  fire," — and 
he  wages  continual  wars  with  the  fiery  spirits  of  the 
mountain  Hecla. 

In  the  contest  they  do  often  extirpate  and  destroy  one 
another,  killing  and  crushing  when  they  meet  in  mighty 
and  violent  troops,  in  the  air  and  upon  the  sea.  At  such 
time  many  of  the  fiery  spirits  are  destroyed  when  the  enemy 
hath  brought  them  off  the  mountain  to  fight  upon  the  water: 
on  the  contrary,  when  the  battle  is  on  the  mountain  itself, 
the  spirits  of  the  air  are  often  worsted;  and  then  great 
mournings  and  doleful  noises  are  heard  in  Iceland,  and 
Russia,  snd  Norway,  for  many  days  after. 

Amongst  the  known  spirits  of  the  sphere  of  fire, 
Jack-with-the-Lantern,  whom  Milton  calls  the  Friar, 
and  Will-with-the-Wisp,  must  not  be  forgotten.  Ac- 
cording to  a  monkish  Chronicle  of  the  Abbey  of 
Corvey,  brother  Sebastian  was  seduced  by  one  of  these 
pretended  sprites,  on  the  mystic  eve  of  St.  John,  in 
the  year  1034,  as  he  was  returning  home  in  the  even- 
ing, from  a  neighbouring  village ;  and  on  the  following 
day  brother  Sebastian  died. 

Among  some  of  the  German  peasants,  it  is  still 
believed,  with  reasonable  consistency,  that  Will- 
with-the-Wisp  is  of  a  very  fiery  temper,  and  easily 
offended.  They  have  a  "  spalt-reim,"  or  mocking 
verse,  which,  they  say,  sorely  vexes  him  when  he 
happens  to  be  near  it : — 

Heerwisch  !  ho  !  ho  !  ho  ! 
Brenst  wie  haberstroh 
Schag  mich  blitzeblo ! 
About  thirty  years  ago,  says  one  of  their  legends,  a 
girl  of  the  village  of  Lorsch  wantonly  sang  out  this 
rhyme  whilst  Will  was  dancing  over  the  marshy 
meadows :  instantly  he  followed  the  maiden ;  she 
ran  homewards  as  fast  as  her  legs  could  carry  her, 
vainly  striving  to  escape  the  spiteful  goblin;  but  just 
as  she  was  crossing  the  threshold  of  the  door.  Will 
flew  in  after  her,  and  struck  every  person  in  the  room 
with  his  fiery  wings  so  violently,  that  they  were  stunned 
by  the  shock. 

W^ith  this  electric  demon  may  also  be  classed  the 
fire-demons,  who,  it  has  been  pretended,  point  out 
concealed  treasures  by  playing  in  livid  flames  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  or  over  the  sepulchral  mound; 
the  trolds  who  light  the  graw-fire,  and  the  warden 
spirits  who  wrap  the  dungeon-tower  of  the  castle 
of  Kufstcin  in  lambent  fire. 

The  Northern  Lights. 

When  the  Aurora  Borealis,  or  Great  Northern 
Lights,  beamed  through  the  sky,  the  Scandinavians 
hailed  the  "  holy  light,"  as  it  is  still  called  in  Norway; 
for  they  believed  that  it  announced  the  approach  of 
the  Valkyrs,  the  maids  of  Slaughter,  proceeding  from 
Valhalla,  to  summon  the  warriors  to  the  feast  of 
Odin.  Their  old  chroniclers  pretended  to  see  in  these 
beautiful  appearances  fiery  armies,  flaming  spears, 
and  blazing  swords,  and  to  be  appalled  by  the  por- 
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entous  illumination.  Succeeding  generations  learnt 
to  detest  the  errors  of  paganism,  yet  a  distinct  recol- 
lection remained  of  the  warliite  faith  of  their  ancestors, 
nor  did  they  doubt  the  existence  of  the  demon-god. 
Hence,  the  peasants  still  tremble  when  the  murky 
air  resounds  with  the  supposed  baying  of  the  hounds, 
and  when  the  steeds,  holding  their  course  between 
earth  and  heaven,  are  heard  to  rush  around  the  clouds, 
announcing  the  approach  of 

The  Wild  Huntsman. 

In  Brunswick,  Woden  is  known  as  the  Hun.er  Hac- 
kelberg,  a  sinful  knight,  who  renounced  his  hope  of 
the  joys  of  heaven,  on  condition  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  hunt  until  the  day  of  doom.  They  show 
his  sepulchre  in  a  forest  near  Usslar.  It  is  a  vast, 
unhewn  stoiie,  an  ancient  druidical  remain.  This 
circumstance  is  of  importance  in  confirming  the 
connexion  between  the  popular  mythology,  and  the 
ancient  religion  of  the  country. 

According  to  the  peasants,  this  grave-stone  is 
watched  by  the  dogs  of  hell,  which  constantly  crouch 
upon  it.  In  the  year  1558,  Hans  Kirchof  had  the 
ill-luck  to  wander  to  it;  he  discovered  it  by  chance, 
for  no  one  can  reach  Hackelberg's  tomb  if  he  jour- 
neys with  the  express  intent  of  finding  it.  Hans 
relates  that,  to  hi.s  great  astonishment,  he  did  not  see 
the  dogs,  although  he  admits  that  he  had  not  a  hair 
on  his  head  which  did  not  stand  on  end.  All  is  quiet 
about  tlie  grave  of  Hackelberg;  but  the  restless 
spirit  retains  his  power  at  this  very  nicmient  in  tlie 
neighbourhood  of  the  Odin  Wald,  or  the  forest  of 
Odin,  and  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  old  baronial  castle 
of  the  Rodenstein  family.  His  appearance  still  pro- 
gnosticates impending  war.  At  midnight  he  issues 
from  the  tower,  surrounded  by  his  host :  the  trum- 
pets sound,  the  war-wains  rumble,  the  drums  beat, 
and  even  the  words  of  command  are  heard  which  are 
given  to  the  ghostly  soldiery  by  their  leader.  When 
peace  is  about  to  be  concluded,  Rodenstein  and  his 
soldiery  return  to  the  ruins,  but  with  quiet  and  gentle 
steps,  and  borne  along  with  harmony.  Rodenstein 
will  come  when  he  is  called. 

So  deeply  rooted  is  the  superstitious  belief  which 
had  its  rise  in  these  pagan  fictions,  that  about  twenty 
years  ago,  a  Jiiger  in  the  employ  of  a  neighbouring 
forester,  stated,  when  in  England,  as  a  fact,  that  he 
passed  by  the  tower  at  midnight.  Being  somewhat 
the  worse  for  his  potations,  he  called  to  the  spirit, 
"  Rodenstein,  ziehe  herause,"  and  instantly  the  army 
roshed  forth  with  such  violence  that  the  presumptuous 
huntsman  was  nearly  frightened  out  of  his  senses. 

The  Scandinavian  Mythology  gives  the  power  of 
death  to  Hkla,  who  rules  the  nine  worlds  of  Nijle- 
helm — a  name  which  implies  concealment.  Accord- 
ing to  the  popular  belief  of  the  Cimbric  peasants,  she 
spreads  plague  and  pestilence,  and  diffuses  all  sorts 
of  evil  whilst  she  rides  by  night  on  the  three-footed 
horse  of  hell  (Helhert.) 

Hela  and  the  war-wolves  retained  their  empire  in 
Normandy,  although,  after  the  northmen  of  Hastings 
became  the  Normans  of  Rollo,  they  seem  to  have 
lost  the  memory  of  their  ancient  superstitions  as 
Wpidly  as  they  forgot  the  northern  tongue.  From 
Hela  was  generated  Helleuuin  ;  a  name  in  which. 
Tinder  the  disguise  of  romance-orthography,  there  can 
be  no  difficulty  in  recognising  Hela-keun,  the  race 
of  Hela.  It  was  those  whom  Richard  Fearnought, 
Duke  of  Normandy,  the  son  of  Robert  the  Devil, 
encountered,  hunting  and  revelling  in  the  forest. 
.  As  the  romance  sets  forth,  Hellequin  was  a  knight, 
■wIkS  wasted  his  gold  in  the  wars  which  Charles 
Martel  waged  against  the  heathen  Saracens,     When 


the  wars  were  ended,  he  and  his  linsage,  not  having 
wherewithal  to  sustain  themselves,  took  to  wicked 
courses.  They  spared  neither  man,  woman,  nor 
child ;  and  the  sufferers  cried  to  heaven  for  ven- 
geance. When  matters  were  at  this  pass,  Hellequin 
fell  sick  and  died,  and  was  in  fearful  danger  of 
condemnation ;  but  the  good  works  which  he  had 
performed  by  waging  war  against  the  heathen  Sara- 
cens, availed  him :  and  it  was  allotted  as  a  penance 
to  him  and  his  lineage,  that,  dead  as  they  were,  they 
should  wander  by  night  throughout  the  world,  in 
bitterness  and  toil. 

But  the  romance  of  the  wild  huntsman  was  not 
confined  to  the  woods  of  Normandy.  In  the  yeai 
1598,  when  Henry  the  Fourth  was  hunting  in  the 
forest  of  Fontainebleau,  it  was  said,  he  suddenly 
heard  the  baying  of  hounds  and  the  notes  of  the 
horn,  seemingly  at  the  distance  of  half  a  league  from 
the  spot  where  he  vtas  placed  ;  but  as  suddenly  these 
distant  sounds  were  close  at  hand.  Henry  ordered 
the  Earl  of  Soissons  to  prick  forward.  Soissons 
obeyed  :  and  as  he  advanced,  still  heard  the  noises, 
without  being  able  to  ascertain  whence  they  pro- 
ceeded ;  at  length  a  dark  and  gigantic  figure  appeared 
amongst  the  trees,  and  crying  out  "M'entendez-vous," 
instantly  vanished. 

This  story  is  remarkable  for  many  reasons  ;  Father 
Mathieu,  the  Jesuit,  relates  it  in  his  Histoire  de 
France  et  des  Choses  Mnnoi-ables  advenues  duranl  Sept 
Annies  de  Paix  du  Reync  de  Henry  IV.,  a.  worlc  pub- 
lished in  the  lifetime  of  that  monarch,  to  whom  it  is 
dedicated.  Mathieu  was  well  acquainted  with  Henry, 
from  whom,  if  Father  Daniel  is  to  be  trusted,  he 
obtained  much  information.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  spectre  was  an  assassin  in  disguise,  and  that 
the  hand  of  Ravaillac  would  have  been  anticipated,  if 
the  good  king  himself  had  approached  near  enough 
to  receive  the  dagger. 

Whatever  the  real  nature  of  the  apparition  may 
have  been,  it  seems  that  Henry  did  not  wish  that 
the  story  thould  be  discredited. 

Persons  are  not  wanting,  (concludes  Mathieu,)  who 
would  have  ranked  this  adventure  with  the  fables  of  Merliu 
and  of  Urganda,  if  the  truth,  as  affirmed  by  so  many  eye- 
wilnesseu  and  ear-witnesses,  had  not  removed  all  doubts. 
Tlio  shepherds  of  the  neighbourliood  say  that  it  was  a 
spirit,  whom  they  call  the  Grand  Venetir,  who  hunts  in  this 
forest;  but  they  hold  that  it  is  the  hunt  of  Si.  Hubert, 
which  is  also  heard  in  other  places. 

The  spirit  appeared  not  far  from  the  entrance  of  the 
town,  at  a  cross-road,  yet  retaining  the  name  of  "  La 
Croix  du  Grand  Veneur." 


Theue  is  nothing  magnanimous  in  bearing  disappointment 
with  fortitude,  when  the  whole  world  is  looking  on.  Men 
in  such  circumstances  act  bravely  from  motives  of  vanity ; 
but  he  who,  in  the  vale  of  obscurity,  can  brave  adversity, 
who  without  friends  to  encourage,  acquaintance  tu  jiily, 
even  without  hope  to  alleviate  his  misfortunes,  can  beliavo 
with  tranquillity,  is  truly  great ;  and  whether  peasant  or 
courtier,  deserves  admiration,  and  should  be  held  up  for 
our  imitation  and  respect. — Goldsmith. 

He  that  is  our  Steward  to  provide  for  us,  and  supply  us  out 
of  his  treasury,  who  ripeneth  the  fruits  on  tlie  trees,  and 
the  corn  in  the  fields;  who  draweth  us  wino  out  of  the 
vine,  and  spinneth  us  garments  out  of  the  bowels  ,)f 
the  worm  and  Heece  of  the  tlock,  will  givo  ua  greater 
things  than  these.  He  that  giveth  us  balm  for  our  bodies 
will  give  us  physic  for  our  souls. Farindo.v. 


Society  cannot  exist,  unless  a  controlling  power  upon  will 
and  appetite  be  placed  somewhere;  and  the  less  there  is 
within,  the  more  there  must  be  without.  It  is  ordained  in 
the  eternal  constitution  of  things,  that  men  of  intemperato 
rninds  cannot  be  free— their  passions  forge  their  fetters. — • 
Burke. 
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THE  NIGHT-BLOWING  CEREUS, 

{Cactus  grandifiora.) 

Not  for  thee  the  radiant  day  return?. 

Oh  !  not  for  thee  the  (jolden  solstice  burns, 

Refulgent  Cerea.     At  tlie  dusky  hour 

She  seeks  with  pensive  step  the  mountain  bower, 

Jiright  as  the  blush  of  rising  morn,  and  warms 

The  dull  cold  eye  of  midnight  with  her  charms. 

'J'herc  to  the  skies  she  lifts  her  pensive  brows. 

w  *  •  •  » 

Eyes  the  white  zenith ;  counts  the  suns  that  roll 
Their  distant  fires,  and  blaze  around  the  pole; 
Or  marks  where  -love*  directs  his  gliitermg  car, 
O'er  heaven's  blue  vault,  herself  a  brighter  star. 
There  as  soft  zephyrs  sweep  with  pausing  airs 
Thy  snowy  neck,  and  part  thy  shadowy  hairs, 
iSv^eet  maid  of  night !  to  Cynthia's  sober  beams 
Glows  thy  v»arm  cheek,  thy  polished  bosom  gleams. 


Darwix. 


The  influence  of  the  light  of  the  sun  is,  in  general, 
so  necessary  to  the  health  of  plants,  that  nearly  the 
whole  of  those  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  open 
their  blossoms  in  the  morning,  and  close  them  as  the 
evening  approaches.  The  splendid  plant  represented 
in  the  engraving  is  an  exception,  however,  to  the 
general  rule ;  each  evening,  during  the  season  of 
blooming,  it  expands  one  of  its  magnificent  and 
sweetly-scented  blossoms,  which  it  closes  at  the  dawn 
of  day,  and  never  reopens. 


THE  NIOFIT-HLOWING    CEREtJS. 

This  beautiful  specimen  of  the  vegetable  world 
belongs  to  the  tribe  of  succulent  plants,  and  resembles 
considerably  the  creeping  Cereus  so  well  known  in 
England.  It  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  and  of 
the  warmer  parts  of  America.  The  blossom  of  this 
plant  is  not  only  noted  for  the  sweetness  of  its  odour, 
but  also  for  its  size  and  beauty,  being  full  six  or  seven 
inches  in  diameter  j  the  blossom  itself  is  white,  sur- 
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rounded  by  numerous  leaflets  of  a  yellow  colour, 
proceeding  from  the  calyx.  This  flower  produces  a 
fruit  of  an  oval  form,  larger  than  a  goose's  egg,  and 
covered  with  scales  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  some- 
times nearly  red  :  its  substance  is  fleshy,  filled  with 
very  small  seeds,  and  its  flavour  is  agreeably  acid. 
The  stem  is  irregularly  formed,  nearly  five-sided,  and 
covered  with  small  bristly  prominences. 

The  whole  of  the  succulent  plants  receive  the 
greater  part  of  their  nourishment  from  the  moisture 
they  absorb  from  the  air,  and  but  little  from  that  af- 
forded by  the  earth  in  which  they  are  rooted.  This 
power  of  retaining  their  vegetative  powers,  was  well 
illustrated  by  an  experiment  of  Saussure's,  in  which 
a  branch  of  a  species  of  Cactus,  which  for  three 
weeks  had  been  the  subject  of  numerous  experiments 
under  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  in  the  shade,  was 
placed  in  the  dark,  in  a  cupboard  without  water  or 
earth  :  here  it  remained  for  fourteen  months,  where  it 
experienced,  during  the  Winter,  cold,  nearly  seventeen 
degrees  below  the  freezing-point,  and  in  Summer,  a 
heat  equal  to  seventy-eight  degrees.  At  the  end 
of  this  time,  it  was  shrivelled  up,  and  had  lost  its 
water  of  vegetation,  but  it  had  thrown  out  branches 
and  roots  over  its  whole  surface,  and  not  one  portion 
of  it  had  lost  its  vegetative  power. 

The  bounty  of  the  Creator  is  beautifully  exempli- 
fied in  the  history  of  all  succulent  plants.  We  shall 
find  that  most  of  this  tribe  are  confined  to  the  warmer 
regions  of  the  globe,  and  that  all  delight  in  a  dry 
situation.  The  houseleek  is  an  instance  frequently 
under  our  eyes,  which  in  the  dryest  Summer  remains 
plump  and  unwithered,  although  in  the  most  exposed 
situation.  From  this  it  arises  that  in  countries  and 
situations  where  few  other  plants  would  grow,  a  sup- 
ply of  green  and  refreshing  food  is  found,  containing 
a  much  greater  portion  of  moisture  than  any  other 
productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 


ANECDOTE  ARISING  OUT  OF  A  PORTUGUESE  CUSTOM. 

The  Portuguese  frequently  adopt  the  cliiklren  of  other 
persons,  educate  them,  and  sometimes  promote  their  future 
fortunes.  The  Infanta  Regent,  possessing  the  national 
taste,  applied  to  an  Irishwoman,  who,  forthwith,  accommo- 
dated her  royal  highness  with  her  own  daughter,  a  thriving 
young  girl,  two  years  of  age.  The  agreement  was  delibe- 
rately made,  and  the  article  in  question  sold  and  delivered. 
The  mother,  however,  whose  notions  concerning  the  transfer 
of  property  were  not  peculiarly  clear,  returned  after  a  short 
time,  and  wished  to  enter  again  into  possession  ;  to  this  the 
Infanta  naturally  demurred,  and  such  a  tumult  of  Irish 
ejaculations  ensued,  as  had  probably  never  before  assailed 
the  ears  of  any  royal  personage. 

In  this  eiuergency,  an  officer  was  requested  to  march  his 
military  person  to  the  palace,  where  he  found  our  lieroine 
of  the  Emerald  Isle,  fiercely  expostulating  amidst  a  host  of 
large  black  Brazihan  women,  who  were  screaming  in  chorus 
around  her.  Yet  nothing  daunted  was  the  dame.  "  No 
one  shall  part  me  and  my  child, "  was  still  the  burden  of 
her  song.  A  golden  argument  at  length  induced  her  to 
mitigate  such  unreasonable  claims,  and  a  satisfactory  treaty 
of  peace  was  concluded.  She  was  allowed  to  retain  her 
child  during  that  night,  and  was  juovided  with  good 
lodgings,  a  good  supper,  and  a  sentinel  at  her  door,  to  pre- 
vent either  warlike  or  fugitive  proceedings.  I  accompanied 
my  friend  in  the  evening  to  her  room ;  she  was  then  in  the 
highest  good  humour,  and  greatly  flattered  by  the  notice 
taken  of  her  blue-eyed  child.  On  the  following  morning 
the  little  girl  was  conducted  to  the  palace,  according  to 
agreement,  while  the  mother  was  deposited  on  a  donkey 
and  peaceably  removed. Portugal  and  Gallicia. 
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DRYBURGH    ABBEY. 


Tn,s  noble  rclic  of  the  olden  time  stands  in  a  district 
nfe  w,th  historical  mementos  and  classic  as  o"a 
t.ons;  but  celebrated  as  is  the  spot,  it  der!;'"  i?s 
h,ghcst-a  though  a  inelancholy-int;rest,  from  ts 
bemg  the  last  earthly  resting-place  of  the  illustrious 
SIR  Walter  Scott. 

Dryburgh  is  situated  in  Berwickshire,  about  four 
miles  from   Melrose,  in  the  most  delightful  and  pic! 

bank  of  the  Tweed,  which  here  makes  a  bold  swceo 
and  IS  backed  by  hills  covered  with  hanging  woods 
of  the  most  luxuriant  foliage.  When  viewfd  from 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  the  "dark  Abbaie™ 

^ec^u  seof^K  ^^'^h  banks  of  earth  which  confine 
trie  course  of  the   rapid   stream,  sweeping  around  it 

nlatT  th    r'*  ''•'""^''g^  ■'  ^"'^'  -hethcrle  ccmtem: 
plate  the  time-worn  ruin,  the  harmony  of  nature^r 
he  remembrance  of  "the  years  that  are  pa  t     'the 
landscape  is  one  of  singular  interest  and  beauty 

It  has   been   conjectured,  that  the  name  of  Dry 
burgh   IS   derived   from    the   CflfiV     n         /   t,       V" 

r.ll\  oVt  Drui^^"ir,°L°Sl^  "'  ''^  'T' 
(among  which  was' an   inst'AmS  tSTrXS' 

Vo?x         '="""^"'=^'"  'ts  vicinity,  and  seem  to 


RUIXS   OP   DRYBUROH    ABBEV 


Strengthen  this  conjecture.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
sixth  ceatury,  a  monastery  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
here  by  St.  Modan,  one  of  the  first  preachers  of 
Christiam ty  in  Scotland.  St.  Modan  was  abbot  in 
5J2,  but  It  IS  supposed,  that  after  his  death  the  com 
munity  was  transferred  to  Melrose*,  since  no  subse- 
quent mention  is  made  of  the  Abbey  till  about  the 

Tw  f  ^'"^A^""  -^^  P""'""*  structure  was  founded 
by  Hugh  de  Morville,  Constable  of  Scotland,  and  Lord 
of  Lauderdale,  tlie  district  in  which  it  is  situated 

According  to  the  "  Chronicle  of  Melros,"  Beatrix 
de  Beauchamp,  wife  of  the  above,  obtained  a  charter 

,°n  tT^'Tir 'i'""'  ^"''^  the  First,  who  assumes 
m  the  deed  the  designation  of  founder,  and  to  this 
charter  Hugh  de  Morville  is  a  witness  ;  but  it  suffi- 
ciently appears  that  this  Abbey,  on  its  new  foundation, 
owed  Its  establishment  to  these  illustrious  subjects 
and  was  afterwards  taken  under  the  protection  of 
King  David,  who  was  a  most  munificent  patron  of 
the  Scottish  monastic  edifices.  The  cemetery  was 
consecrated  on  St.  Martin's  day,  1150,  but  the  com- 
munity did  not  come  to  reside  here  until  the  13th  or 
December,  1152.     The  monks  were  of  the  Premon- 

■  •  Mr.  fllorton,  m  Ins  Monastic  Annals  of  TeviotJale,  observes,  that 
II  ""u  P''<''>'''''y  destroyed  by  the  ferocious  Saxon  invaders,  under 
Ila,  the  flame-hearer,'  who  landed  on  the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  in  547 
and  alter  s.ibduins  Northumberland,  added  this  part  of  Scotland  to 
His  doininions,  by  liis  victory  over  the  Scoto- Britons,  at  Cailnaoth  " 
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stratensian  Order,  and  were  brought  from  Aluwick. 
In  1322,  the  Abbey  was  subject  to  a  heavy  calamity, 
a  considerable  portion  being  burnt  and  destroyed  by 
the  soldiers  under  Edward  the  Second,  in  revenge 
for  certain  insults  offered  them  by  the  monks,  who 
imprudently  rang  the  church  bells  on  their  departure. 
King  Robert  Bruce  contributed  largely  to  its  resto- 
ration, but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  afterwards 
rebuilt  either  in  its  original  style  or  magnificence. 
In  154.5,  Dryburgh  Abbey  was  again  plundered  and 
burnt  by  the  English,  under  the  Earl  of  Hertford. 

At  the  dissolution  in  1587,  (at  which  period  the 
lands  and  revenues  were  annexed  to  the  Crown),  it 
was  erected  into  a  temporal  lordship  and  peerage, 
by  James  the  Fourth  of  Scotland,  who  granted  the 
Abbey  and  its  demesnes  to  Henry  Erskine,  created 
Lord  Cardross,  the  second  son  of  John,  Earl  of 
Mar,  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Scotland,  and  Mary, 
daughter  of  Esme  Stewart,  Duke  of  Lennox,  the 
direct  ancestor  of  David  Stewart  Erskine,  Earl  of 
Buchan,  elder  brother  of  Thomas  Lord  Erskine, 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  uncle  to  the  present  proprietor. 
Sir  David  Erskine. 

In  beholding  the  ruins  in  their  present  state,  the 
usurpation  of  nature  over  the  works  of  man  is  every- 
where apparent.  The  structure  is,  indeed,  completely 
overgrown  with  foliage ;  evergreens  may  be  seen 
flourishing  amidst  the  solemn  desolation  of  a  roofless 
apartment ;  in  others,  the  walls  are  clothed  with  ivy 
to  their  summits  ;  and  on  the  top  of  some  of  the 
arches,  trees  of  considerable  growth  have  sprung  up, 
which  add  to  the  adornment  of  the  venerable  edifice. 
The  age  of  these  trees  is  a  certain  proof  of  the  anti- 
quity of  its  destruction.  The  original  design  of  the 
Abbey  was  cruciform,  divided  in  the  breadth  into 
three  parts,  by  two  colonnaded  arcades ;  the  transepts 
and  choir  have  all  been  short ;  a  part  of  the  north 
transept  which  is  still  standing,  is  called  St.  Mary's 
aisle,  and  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  early  English 
Gothic  architecture.  The  fine  Norman  arch,  origi- 
nally the  western  doorway,  shown  in  our  view,  is 
enriched  with  ornaments  in  general  use  at  the  period 
the  Abbey  is  said  to  have  been  founded  ;  the  sculp- 
ture is  chaste,  and  unaffected  by  time,  and  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  considered  the  most  striking  feature  of 
the  remains.  The  monastery  is  in  a  state  of  utter 
ruin  and  decay ;  and  nothing  is  entire  but  the 
chapter-house,  St.  Modan's  chapel,  and  the  adjoining 
passages.  The  chapter-house  is  forty-seven  feet  long, 
twenty-three  broad,  and  twenty  in  height ;  at  the 
east  end  there  are  five  early  English  pointed  win- 
dows ;  the  western  extremity  contains  a  circular- 
headed  centre  window,  with  a  smaller  one  on  either 
side.  The  hall  is  adorned  with  a  row  of  intersected 
arches.  Mr.  George  Smith,  architect,  states  in  his 
valuable  and  interesting  description  of  the  Abbey : — 

From  a  minute  inspection  of  the  ruins,  we  are  led  to  believe 
that  there  are  portions  of  the  work  of  a  much  earlier  date. 
The  arch  was  tlie  distinctive  feature  of  oil  structures  of  the 
mi<ldle  asies ;  and  amoni;  these  ruins  we  observed  no  fewer 
than  four  distinct  styles  of  arches ;  namely,  the  massive 
Roman  arch  with  its  square  sides ;  the  imposing  deep 
splayed  Saxon  ;  the  pillared  and  intersected  Norman ;  and 
last,  the  early  English  pointed  arch.  These  differ  not  only 
in  design,  but  in  the  quality  of  the  materials,  and  in  the 
execution.  The  chapter-house  and  abbot's  parlour,  with 
the  contiguous  domestic  dwellings  of  the  monks,  we  con- 
sider of  much  greater  antiquity  than  the  church. 

The  stone  of  which  the  structure  is  built,  is  a 
"hard  pinkish-coloured"  sandstone,  which  is  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation.  A  fine  tree  that  still 
flourishes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ruins,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  planted  seven  hundred  years  ago. 

The  late  Earl  of  Buchan  constructed  a  wire  sus- 


pension-bridge over  the  Tweed,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  Abbey,  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long,  of 
a  light  and  elegant  appearance.  His  lordship,  also, 
erected  on  the  summit  of  a  neighbouring  hill,  a 
colossal  statue  of  the  hero  "Wallace,  which  was  placed 
on  its  pedestal  on  the  22nd  of  September,  1814,  the 
anniversary  of  the  victory  at  Stirling  Bridge,  in 
1297,  and  occupies  so  lofty  a  situation,  that  it  is 
visible  even  from  Berwick,  a  distance  of  more  thati 
thirty  miles.  The  statue  is  seventy  feet  high,  and 
formed  of  red  sandstone,  painted  white. 

The  late  Earl  of  Buchan,  a  nobleman  of  eccentric 
habits,  felt  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  ruins  of  Dry- 
burgh. He  fitted  up  one  of  the  dilapidated  apart- 
ments of  the  Abbey,  in  a  style  corresponding  to  the 
original,  which  he  called  his  sanctissimum,  and  to 
which  he  frequently  resorted.  In  1819,  we  arc  told 
by  Allan  Cunningham,  that  this  nobleman  waited 
upon  Lady  Scott,  when  Sir  Walter  was  afflicted  with 
a  dangerous  illness,  "  to  intercede  with  her  husband 
to  do  him  the  honour  of  being  buried  in  Dryburgh." 
"  The  place,"  said  the  Earl,  "  is  very  beautiful, — just 
such  a  place  as  the  Poet  loves;"  his  lordship,  bow- 
ever,  became  a  tenant  of  the  ancient  cemetery  before 
the  lamented  poet.  The  last  resting-place  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  is  a  small  spot  of  ground  in  an  area 
formed  by  four  pillars,  in  one  of  the  ruined  aisles, 
which  belonged  to  his  family.  His  uncle,  Robert 
Scott,  and  his  lady,  are,  however,  the  only  members 
of  the  family  who  lie  interred  there.  From  the 
limited  dimensions  of  the  place,  the  body  of  the 
author  of  Waverly,  has  been  placed  in  a  direction 
north  and  south,  instead  of  the  usual  fashion ;  and 
thus,  in  death  at  least,  he  has  resembled  the  Came- 
ronians,  of  whose  character  he  was  supposed  to  have 
given  such  an  unfavourable  picture  in  one  of  his 
tales.     Peace  be  to  his  ashes  ! 

In  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,  there  is  a 
singular  narrative  of  an  unfortunate  female,  who 
inhabited  a  vault  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey, 
between  eighty  and  ninety  years  ago.  She  was 
popularly  called  the  Nun  of  Dryburgh,  and  from  an 
account  she  gave  of  a  spirit  who  used  to  arrange  her 
habitation  at  night,  whilst  she  wandered  forth  to 
solicit  the  charity  of  the  neighbouring  gentry,  it  was 
believed  that  the  vault  was  haunted  ;  and  to  this  day 
it  is  regarded  with  superstitious  dread  by  the  pea- 
santry. During  the  day-time  she  immured  herself 
in  the  vault,  but  could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to 
assign  a  reason  why  she  adopted  so  remarkable  a 
course  of  life.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  however,  who 
relates  the  anecdote,  says, — 

It  is  believed  that  it  was  occasioned  hy  a  vow,  that  during 
the  absence  of  a  man  to  whom  she  was  attached,  she 
would  never  look  upon  the  sun.  Her  lover  never  returned. 
He  fell  during  the  civil  war  of  1745-6,  and  she  never  more 
beheld  the  light  of  day. 

In  concluding  our  account  of  Dryburgh,  we  should 
not  omit  to  enumerate  some  of  the  "ancient  ruins," 
and  storied  sites,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this 
enchanting  spot.  The  stately  Melrose,  whose  "  broken 
arches,"  and  "  foliaged  tracery,"  have  been  so  exqui- 
sitely portrayed  by  the  Poet's  magic  pencil, — the 
magnificent  ruins  of  Jedburgh  and  Kelso, — Smail- 
hohu  Castle,  the  scene  of  Sir  Walter's  childhood, — 
Abbotsford,  where  he  closed  his  illustrious  career, — 
the  Vale  of  Glendearg,  with  its  scenes  of  "  faery," — 
and  the  Eiklon  Hills,  from  whose  three-forked  sum- 
mits, we  are  told  by  Scott,  that  "  you  may  see  the 
scenes  of  forty-two  songs,  and  ballads,  and  battles, 
all  of  old  renown," — are  within  the  compass  of  a  few 
days'  excursion,  and  all  derive  their  highest  interest 
from  their  association  with  the  author  of  IFaverley, 
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GAMBLING  IN  FRANCE. 
I  HAD  the  curiosity  to  look  into  a  gambling-house  in 
the   Palais    Royal,   Paris,  in  order  to   enable  me   to 
describe  the  scenes  going  onj  and  all  of  these  "hells," 
it  should  be  observed,  are  under  the  protection  of  the 
Government.     No  ceremony  was  necessary,   save  that 
of  undergoing  the  scrutinizing   glances   of  the  pro- 
fessional gentlemen,  who  were  exercising  their  calling, 
seated  round   a  table,  whirling  a  ball  "in   a  kind  of 
hollow  dish,   and  cutting  cards.     They  evidently  ex- 
pected that  I  would  offer  to  join  them  ;   but  knowing 
the  excellent  proverb  in  their  own  language,  which 
says, — "  Ce  n'est  que  le  premier  pas  que  coute,"   I 
took   no   notice   of  their  significant  looks,   but  con- 
tinued a  spectator  of  the  scene,  without  the  slightest 
intention  or  desire  to  take  part  in  it.     Every  stranger 
who  was  not  content,  like  myself,  to  be  a  mere  looker- 
on  ;  but  who,  instigated  Dy  the  sight  of  their  tempting 
gold,  seated  himself  at  the  table,  was  sure,  I  particu- 
larly remarked,    to   be   for   a   short   time   a   winner. 
After  that,  the  tide,  very  unaccountably  of  course, 
turns  against  him.     He  continues  to  lose  faster  than 
he  won,  and  yet  continues  to  play  on  in  fretful  despe- 
ration, so  long  as  his  cash  holds  out.     At  length  he 
finds  his  plus   converted  into  minus,   after  which   he 
cither  decamps   completely  fleeced  for  that  time,  or 
remains  to  witness  the  defeat  of  others. 

Most  unquestionably  it  is  most  iniquitous  in  any 
government  to  countenance  such  a  vile  and  unprin- 
cipled traffic,  alas !  the  source  of  so  much  real  private 
misery  and  wretchedness,  and  of  such  widely-spread- 
ing demoralisation;  yet  one  feels  quite  as  much  con- 
tempt as  pity  for  the  besotted  dupes  of  such  bare- 
faced villainy.  After  all  that  has  been  said  on  the 
suljject,  and  those  exposures  made  in  regard  to  the 
system  itself,  every  man  of  common  sense  must 
surely  have  his  eyes  open  to  the  consequences  ;  no 
one,  therefore,  who  is  not  an  unprincipled  knave,  or 
a  consummate  fool,  would  sit  down  to  a  gambling- 
table.  Aye,  but  say  they  who  apologize  for  vice,  the 
pursuit  is  so  alluring  and  fascinating,  that  the  victim 
is  entrapped  before  he  is  aware  of  it.  Now  this  is 
only  an  additional  reason  for  eschewing  it  altogether, 
with  the  determination  of  not  suffering  even  a  little 
curiosity  to  induce  us  to  make  a  single  experiment. 
The  man  who  considers  whether  he  shall  try  his  luck 
at  the  gambling-table,  is  lost  inevitably.  If  not 
ruined  in  purse,  why  they  become  sharpers  by  pro- 
fession, monsters  hardened  in  iniquity,  bankrupts  in 
character,  abandoned  in  principle,  the  most  corrupt 
of  the  corrupt,  of  the  abject  the  most  abject ;  in  fact, 
it  requires  the  heart  of  a  demon  to  witness  the  hor- 
rible scenes  that  occur  in  these  dens  or  sinks  of  vice. 
I  shall  never  forget  one  mean-attired  wretch,  who, 
like  others,  was  at  first  successful,  but,  afterwards, 
losing  his  gains,  became  so  exasperated,  that  he  threw 
down  Double  Napoleons  to  a  great  amount ;  these 
just  shared  the  fate  of  the  rest,  on  which  was  seized 
with  a  perfect  agony  of  despair ;  he  stamped  his  feet, 
tore  his  hair,  clenched  his  hands,  groaned,  and  the 
horrors  he  thus  acted  were  rendered  more  thrilling 
by  the  fiend-like  imperturbability  of  the  human 
monsters  who  had  plundered  him.  Their  counte- 
nances exhibited  not  the  slightest  emotion;  it  was 
their  vocation,  and,  to  do  them  justice,  they  appeared 
most  perfectly  fitted  for  it.  After  witnessing  such  a 
display,  no  one,  I  think,  who  was  not  actually  a  can- 
didate for  Bedlam,  would  suEfer  himself  to  take  the 
chance  of  being  reduced  to  a  similar  condition.  In 
such  cases,  remonstrances  are  absolutely  worse  than 
vain,  nor  docs  the  victim  attempt  it ;  the  only  intel- 
ligible remark  he  suffers  to  escape  him  is, — "  Demain 
la  Morgue;"  indeed,  the  frequenters  of  gambling- 
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houses  form  no  small  proportion  of  those  numerous 
wretches  who  destroy  themselves  in  Paris.     If  there 
be  a  touch  still  wanting  to  this  deplorable  picture 
of   human    folly  and   depravity  combined,  it  is  the 
truly  horrible  reflection   that  such   persons  are  sanc- 
tioned  and   patronized  by  the    Government.     More 
than  Vespasian  sordidness  must  be  theirs,  who  basely 
condescend  to  derive  a  profit  from  them,  by  legalizing 
the  wholesale   iniquity  and  vice.     Some  will   be  dis- 
posed to  think,  that,  unless  it  were   in  the  power  of 
the   Government  to  put   down   gambling   altogether, 
which  is  of  course  impossible,  it  may  as  well  turn  to 
Its    own    advantage    the     evil    it    cannot     suppress. 
Miserable,  detestable  policy !     If  laws  cannot  entirely 
remove  the  evil,  they  may  do  much  towards  checking 
It,  at  least  they  ought  to  attempt  it.     A  government 
cannot  prevent  a  plague  or  epidemic,  yet  there  is  no 
reason  wherefore  it   should  import  infection,  or  aid 
the    progress    of    contagion.      Were    there    not    one 
gambling-house,  or  one  victim  to  gambling,  the  less, 
on  that  account,  still  a  government  should  reject  with 
scorn,    even    the    idea    of   being    accessary,  however 
remotely,  to  such  villany. 

Connected  with  gambling  is  Suicide;  and  most 
awful  is  the  catalogue  of  those  who,  in  the  course  of 
each  year,  destroy  themselves,  as  the  sole  remedy  for 
that  misery  in  which  they  have  involved  themselves, 
thereby  literally  exemplifying  the  text,  "  The  wages 
of  sin  is  death."  Utterly  devoid  of  every  kind  of 
religious  feeling,  unchecked  by  the  slightest  moral 
restraint,  detesting  the  world  that  renounces  them, 
and  utterly  abhorring  themselves,  already  feeling  all 
the  pangs  of  hell  itself  in  their  bosoms,  what  wonder 
is  it,  I  would  ask,  if,  in  their  desperation,  they  give 
themselves  up  to  utter  perdition,  defy  that  great 
Almighty  Being  who  made  them,  and,  rushing  head- 
long on  their  final  destruction,  take  the  fatal  "  leap 
in  the  dark?"  Truly  may  these  most  unhappy  men 
be  said  to  "  Curse  God  and  die!" 

[From  William  Rae  Wilson's  HouU  through  France. \ 


REFLECTIONS    ON    QUITTING    A    CONVENT. 

As  I  mounted  my  horse  to  quit  the  convent,  the  last  beams 
of  the  sun  were  setting,  and  the  forest-trees  cast  their 
lengthened  shadows  along  the  ground.  A  cross,  the  era 
blem  of  peace,  was  placed  on  a  pedestal  before  the  door. 
The  beauty  and  seclusion  of  the  spot  appeared  to  have 
marked  it  out  as  peculiarly  fitted  for  tlie  enjoyment  of 
trancjuil  liappinoss ;  but  the  misjudging  piety  of  man  had 
robbed  him  of  those  temperate  pleasures  which  nature  had 
so  lavishly  prepared  for  his  gratification.  Tiie  oak  and 
fern  reminded  me  of  the  deep  glades  of  England,  and  the 
majestic  cypress  of  Portugal,  with  its  .waving  branches, 
impressed  the  scene  with  a  character  of  Oriental  "^race  • 
yet,  even  on  such  a  calm  and  heavenly  evening,  the  nionks 
were  not  allowed  to  walk  beneath  tlie  shade  of  their  forest- 
trees  :  so  active  and  ingenious  were  the  founders  of  this 
convent  in  devising  methods  to  heighten  the  privations  of 
its  inmates,  as  if  the  common  course  of  human  passions 
and  anxieties  did  not  render  the  cup  which  all  must  drink 
siitliciently  bitter,  without  perverting  the  plainest  dictates 
of  common  sense  to  render  it  still  more  unpalatable. 
[I'ortugai  and  Calticia,  by  an  Knglish  Nobleman.J 


Youth  beholds  happiness  gleaming  in  the  prospect.  Age 
looks  back  on  the  happiness  of  youth;  and,  instead  of 
hopes,  seeks  its  enjoyment  in  the  recollections  of  hopes. 

CoLKRIUGK 


There  is  an  active  principle  in  the  human  soul,  that  will 
ever  be  exerting  its  faculties  to  the  utmost  stretch,  in 
whatever  employment,  by  the  accidents  of  time  and  place, 
the  general  plan  of  education,  or  tbe  customs  and  manners 
of  the  age  and  country,  it  may  happen  to  find  itself  en- 

ga^'ed. Blacksto.nk. 
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OXALIC  ACID. 

The  name  of  this  acid  is  derived  from  a  plant,  in 
scientific  language  called  Oxalis  acetosella.  Its  com- 
mon name  is  wood-sorrel.  From  the  juice  of  this 
plant  oxalic  acid  may  be  obtained  in  considerable 
quantities,  as  it  may  also  from  that  of  the  Rumex 
ucetosa,  or  common  sorrel,  and  the  several  varieties  of 
rfmbarb. 

Oxalic  acid  was  discovered  abont  sixty  years  ago 
hy  ScHEELE,  a  celebrated  Prussian  chemist.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  it  exists  in  a  much  greater 
number  of  plants  than  is  generally  suspected. 

It  having  been  remarked  that  the  shoes  of  persons 
who  had  been  walking  in  a  field  of  chick-peas*  were 
curiously  corroded,  it  occurred  to  a  French  chemist 
that  this  effect  must  have  been  produced  by  some 
property  possessed  by  the  plant.  On  cutting  off 
some  of  the  fine  hairs  of  the  chick-pea,  they  were 
found  to  yield  an  acid  liquor,  which,  on  further  ex- 
amination, proved  to  be  an  aqueous  solution  of  pure 
oxalic  acid.  It  rarely  happens,  however,  that  the 
acid  is  found  pure.  In  the  plants  we  have  men- 
tioned, as  furnishing  it  in  the  greatest  abundance, 
it  almost  always  occurs  in  combination  either  with 
potash  or  lime. 

Compounds  formed  of  oxalic  acid  and  other  sub- 
stances are  denominated  oxalates.  Hence  the  union 
of  the  acid  with  potash  constitutes  oxalate  of  potash, 
with  lime,  oxalate  of  lime,  and  so  on  with  many 
others. 

It  has  lately  been  ascertained  that  several  kinds  of 
lichen  f,  a  species  of  plants  which  are  generally, 
although  improperly,  called  7nosses,  contain  nearly 
half  their  weight  of  oxalate  of  lime.  These  plants, 
we  are  informed,  thrive  in  barren  places,  and  even 
on  rocks,  where  no  other  vegetable  could  exist  for 
a  single  day;  their  peculiar  constitution  admirably 
adapting  them  for  preparing  tlie  way  for  a  higher 
order  of  vegetable  life. 

By  this  simple  fact  we  are  forcibly  reminded  that 
all  the  operations  of  Divine  Providence  are  the  result 
of  design;  exhibiting,  in  their  minutest  particulars, 
special  thought  and  foresight.  To  an  unreflecting 
observer,  the  humble  lichen  just  mentioned  may 
appear  so  insignificant,  as  scarcely  to  deserve  the 
name  of  a  plant.  Let  him  not  thence  infer  a  waste, 
or  a  misajiplication,  of  creative  power.  The  Most 
High  has  formed  nothing  in  vain.  In  the  economy 
of  nature  an  important  ollice  has  been  assigned  to 
the  lichen,  and  for  its  due  performance  it  is  endowed 
with  functions  no  less  remarkable  than  those  of  the 
most  fragrant  flower,  the  most  beautiful  shrub,  or 
the  most  stately  tree.  In  common  with  other  vege- 
table productions,  the  lichen  possesses,  what  may 
with  propriety  be  termed,  a  power  of  selecting  those 
particles  of  matter  which  are  best  fitted  for  its  growth 
and  maturity.  Man,  with  all  his  justly-valued  stores 
of  knowledge,  would  labour  in  vain,  were  he  to 
attempt  to  make  oxalate  of  lime  out  of  the  materials 
the  lichen  has  to  work  with.  That  little  plant  "  toils 
not,  neither  does  it  spin,"  but  it  manifests  capabilities 
for  appropriating  from  the  rock,  or  other  surface  to 
which  it  adheres,  from  the  moisture  with  which  it 
is  occasionally  refreshed,  and  from  the  atmosphere 
with  which  it  is  surrounded,  just  what  is  necessary 
for  its  nourishment,  whilst  that  of  an  opposite  ten- 
dency is  uniformly  rejected.  At  length  it  falls  into 
decay,  and  in  its  place  springs  up  a  distinct  order  of 

•  The  chick-pea  is  a  native  of  Spain.  It  is  smaller  than  the 
common  pea. 

t  Lichen^  appear  in  the  form  of  thin  flat  crusts,  covenng  rocks 
and  the  baik  of  trees,  or  in  foliaceous  expansions,  or  branched  like 
ronl.  „i?  "l"'^'"™-  Son^f  "f  H'em  resemble  =elly,  whilst  others 
consist  only  of  a  powdery  substance. 


plants.  These  owe  their  existence,  on  the  particular 
spot  they  occupy,  to  the  ruins  deposited  there  by 
their  predecessors.  Hence  we  learn,  that  whilst  "  we 
often  overlook  what  is  petty,  nothing,  however  small, 
is  deemed  worthless,  oris  disregarded  by  Him  whom 
no  name  or  language  can  sufliciently  describe,  whose 
power  is  omnipotence,  whose  presence  is  universal, 
whose  knowledge  is  omniscience,  whose  creations 
extend  and  constitute  space,  and  whose  existence  ia 
eternity." 

Oxalic  acid  is  easily  made  by  dissolving  lump-sugar 
in  aqua-fortis  (nitric  acid),  a  circumstance  which  has 
caused  it  to  be  sometimes  called  acid  of  sugar.  By 
the  action  of  nitric  acid,  many  other  substances 
besides  sugar  are  converted  into  oxalic  acid.  Of 
these  we  may  here  mention  starch,  gum,  most  of  the 
vegetable  acids,  several  varieties  of  fruit,  wool,  hair, 
silk,  and  the  whites  of  eggs. 

To  chemists,  the  composition  of  oxalic  acid  is  a 
subject  of  great  interest,  and  has  engaged  a  very 
large  share  of  their  attention.  We  fear  it  would  not 
be  so  to  our  general  readers,  for  whose  sake  we  pur- 
posely abstain  from  employing  a  greater  number  of 
chemical,  and  other  scientific  terms,  than,  are  really 
necessary. 

Those  who  have  read  an  account  of  oil  of  vitriol 
[sulphuric  acid)  j:,  will  probably  remember  that  oxygen 
is  there  mentioned  as  imparting  to  sulphur  its  acid 
properties.  In  the  instance  before  us  we  are  equally 
indebted  to  its  agency.  Oxygen  is  the  acidifying 
principle  in  oxalic  acid,  which  contains  it  combined 
in  certain  proportions  with  carbon  (the  chemical 
name  for  charcoal).  The  acid  crystallizes  in  slender 
four  and  six-sided  prisms,  which,  when  quite  pure, 
are  perfectly  white  and  very  brilliant. 

At  a  temperature  of  50°,  pure  oxalic  acid  requires 
about  fifteen  times  its  own  weight  of  water  to  dissolve 
it;  at  57°,  nine  times  its  weight  is  sufficient;  the 
solubility  rapidly  increasing  with  the  increase  of  tem- 
perature. As  the  oxalic  acid  of  commerce  frequently 
contains  minute  quantities  of  nitric  acid,  the  presence 
of  the  latter  so  greatly  facilitates  the  solvent  proper- 
ties of  water,  that  at  60°  it  often  happens  that  oxalic 
acid  may  be  dissolved  in  twice  or  three  times  its 
weight  of  that  fluid. 

Oxalic  acid,  as  may  be  justly  inferred  from  its 
name,  is  sour.  Its  acid  properties  are  so  intense,  that 
if  one  grain  be  dissolved  in  3C00  grains  of  water, 
there  will  be  sufficient  acidity  to  be  perceptible  to  the 
taste ;  and  Professor  Brande  informs  us,  that  in 
200,000  (two  hundred  thousand)  times  its  weight  of 
water,  the  acid  may  be  detected  by  means  of  a  very 
simple  test. 

The  uses  of  oxalic  acid  are  not  very  numerous. 
In  the  arts,  it  is  chiefly  employed  by  calico-printers, 
and  by  straw  and  Leghorn  bonnet-makers.  In 
domestic  economy,  it  is  used  for  cleaning  boot-tops. 
This  circumstance,  viewed  in  connexion  with  the 
carelessness  with  which  medicines  are  sometimes 
vended  and  taken,  and  the  resemblance  which  the 
crystals  of  the  acid  bear  externally  to  those  of  Epsom 
salt  {sulphate  of  magnesia),  has  occasioned  many 
fatal  instances  of  poisoning.  It  is  gratifying,  how- 
ever, to  observe  that  these  accidents  occur  less  fre- 
quently than  formerly. 

Nothing  can  be  easier  than  to  detect  an  error  of 
the  kind  to  which  we  have  alluded, — by  simply  tasting 
the  crystals,  or,  if  they  have  been  dissolved,  the 
solution.  By  doing  this,  even  should  it  happen  to 
be  oxalic  acid,  no  mischief  can  possibly  ensue;  and 
as  that  is  intensely  sour,  it  cannot  for  a  moment 
be  mistaken  for  Epsom  salt,  the  flavour  of  which, 
X  See  Saturday  Mugaiine,  Vol.  X.,  p.  139. 
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although  not  positively  salt  or  bitter,  yet  partakes  in 
an  eminent  degree  of  both.  Moreover,  if  the  crystals 
of  the  two  substances  be  closely  examined,  it  will 
be  found  that  they  are  not  exactly  alike,  and  the 
exercise  even  of  ordinary  caution,  first,  by  observing, 
'  and  next  by  tasting,  will  enable  most  persons  to  dis- 
tinguish the  one  from  the  other. 

Several  acids  which  are  termed  poisons,  destroy 
life,  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  solely  by  their 
violent  action  upon  the  parts  with  which  they  come 
in  contact.  It  ^seems,  however,  that  oxalic  acid  is 
literally  a  very  active  poison ;  instances  having  oc- 
curred in  which  it  has  proved  fatal  when  diluted  with 
large  quantities  of  water,  and  used  as  an  acidulated 
drink.  A  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  the  crystals,  it  is 
believed,  is  sufficient  to  produce  death. 

It  is  imperative  on  those  who  have  occasion  for 
this  dangerous  material,  not  only  to  put  it  in  a  place 
of  security,  but  they  ought  never  to  keep  it  with 
medicines  of  any  kind.  In  addition  to  this,  let  us 
impress  on  them  that  no  circumstances  can  ever 
justify  them  in  permitting  it  to  be  purchased  by 
children. 

When,  by  accident  or  design,  oxalic  acid  has  been 
taken  or  administered,  the  symptoms  of  which  are 
great  pain,  with  a  burning  sensation  at  the  stomach, 
accompanied  by  violent  retchings,  prompt  measures 
are  demanded.  There  may  not  always  be  a  choice 
of  antidotes  at  hand,  but  we  will  enumerate  several, 
any  one  of  which,  if  judiciously  and  instantly  applied, 
might  be  the  means  of  preserving  life.  Chalk, 
whiting,  or  magnesia,  mixed  either  with  warm  or 
cold  water,  are  the  best  antidotes  with  which  we  arc 
acquainted.  In  the  absence  of  all  these,  which  is 
not  very  likely,  soda,  lime,  or  even  soap  and  water, 
may  be  substituted.  The  object  must  be,  not  only 
to  dislodge  the  poison  from  the  stomach,  but  to 
arrest  its  influence  on  the  system  generally,  and  this 
will  be  effected  by  the  means  we  have  indicated,  as 
oxalic  acid  forms  with  lime,  magnesia,  and  soda,  salts 
which  are  not  poisonous.  In  such  a  case,  however, 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  procuring  medical  assistance.  R.  R. 


WOODY  FIBRE, 

AS    AX    ARTICLE    OF    FOOD. 

A  MOST  important  article  of  vegetable  food,  however 
unpromising  it  may  at  first  sight  appear,  is  Lignin, 
or  Woody  Fibre.  It  is  true,  that  wood,  or  saw- 
dust, does  not  sound  palatable;  but  when  we  con- 
sider it,  spun,  as  it  were,  into  those  delicate  tissues 
of  cells  and  tubes  which  form  the  receptacles  of  the 
pulp  and  juices  of  our  most  delicious  fruits,  some- 
times yielding  an  agreeable  and  crisp  resistance,  as 
in  the  apple ;  and  at  others,  melting  down  in  a  more 
attenuated  form,  as  in  the  beurrtS  pear  and  the  peach ; 
or  as  forming  the  more  substantial  skeleton,  as  it 
were,  of  our  eatable  vegetables,  as  in  the  lettuce, 
cabbage,  French  bean,  and  others ;  we  at  once  see 
its  claims  to  a  place  among  esculent,  and  even  nutri- 
tive principles. 

The  accumulation  of  the  elements  of  which  woody 
fibre  is  composed,  by  the  organic  powers  of  the 
vegetable  world,  is  something  very  surprising :  the 
dry  timber  of  an  average-sized  oak  weighs,  for  in- 
stance, about  sixty  tons;  its  durability,  audits  den- 
sity in  some  kinds  of  timber,  is  also  wonderful;  so 
are  its  uses  and  applications  in  the  varied  forms  into 
which  it  is  elaborated  by  the  hand  of  Nature ;  as  in 
hemp,  flax,  cotton,  &c.,  and  the  different  fabrics  into 
which  it  is  manufactured,  such  as   canvass,  linen. 


calico,  paper,  and  so  forth ;  giving  us  Cables,  ropes, 
thread,  &c. 

To  the  chemist  all  these  things  appear  still  more 
remarkable,  when  he  finds  that  the  woody  fibre,  or 
ligneous  part  of  vegetables,  is  analogous  in  com- 
postion  to  the  neutral  products,  starch,  gum,  and 
sugar;  and  that  they  are  in  fact  mutually  con- 
vertible ;  for  woody  fibre  is  a  hydrate  of  carbon, 
regarded  in  reference  to  its  atomic  constitution;  so 
that,  assuming,  as  just  stated,  that  the  woody  fibre  of 
a  moderate-sized  oak  weighs  sixty  tons,  we  have  here 
a  consolidation  of  thirty  tons  of  charcoal  or  carbon, 
and  thirty  tons  of  water. 

When  woody  fibre  comes  before  us  as  an  article  or 
diet,  it  has  other  curious  and  important  bearings.  If 
any  form  of  lignin,  such  as  saw-dust  (cleansed  from 
all  foreign  bodies,  such  as  resin,  extractive  matter, 
&c.),  rags,  or  paper,  be  rubbed  up  with  a  little  sul- 
phuric acid,  taking  care  that  the  action  of  the  acid 
does  not  go  to  the  extent  of  charring,  and  if  the  acid 
be  afterwards  abstracted  by  adding  to  the  mixture 
an  alkali,  or  some  powdered  chalk,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  wood  has  been  changed  into  a  species  oi  gum. 
if  we  now  boil  this  gum  for  some  hours  in  acidulated 
water,  (imitating  the  process  for  the  conversion  of 
starch  into  sugar,)  it  gradually  becomes  converted 
into  sugar,  hay,  straw,  leaves,  shavings,  in  short, 
any  form  of  ligneous  fibre,  may  be  similarly  converted; 
and  although  we  do  this  but  clumsily  and  inconve- 
niently in  our  laboratories,  being,  as  we  are,  but 
Nature's  journeymen.  Nature  herself  carries  on  these 
transmutations  with  the  most  wonderful  results,  as 
we  see  in  the  ripening  of  fruits,  where  the  hard 
woody  texture  gradually  softens  down  into  sweet  and 
luscious  pulp,  as  in  the  ripening  of  the  pear,  the 
grape,  the  strawberry,  and,  in  short,  almost  all 
fruits. 

Lastly,  let  us  look  at  the  effect  of  heat  on  wood. 
If  we  burn  wood  in  the  open  air,  it  undergoes  appa- 
rent, but  far  from  real,  destruction,  as  we  have  already 
remarked :  burned  with  imperfect  access  of  air,  its 
most  volatile  and  combustible  parts  go  off,  and  its 
charcoal,  or  at  least  a  considerable  part  of  it,  remains  : 
if  distilled,  instead  of  burned,  tar,  oil,  water,  and 
vinegar,  are  produced;  but  if  pure  woody  fibre,  such 
as  beech  saw-dust,  from  which  all  soluble  matters 
have  been  carefully  washed  out,  be  reduced  to  a  very 
fine  powder,  and  then  cautiously  roasted  or  baked,  it 
acquires  characters  not  unlike  those  of  corn-flour, 
and  when  duly  mixed  with  yeast,  or  leaven,  it  fer- 
ments, and  makes  an  uniform  spongy  bread,  much 
more  palatable  than  that  usually  eaten  by  the  pea- 
santry of  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  infinitely  pre- 
ferable  to  that  which  is  made  in  times  of  scarcity 
from  bran  and  the  husks  of  corn. 

Such  is  a  short  outline  of  the  history  of  the  Woody 
Fibre,  considered  merely  in  reference  to  its  chemical 
properties ;  and  should  a  subject  be  at  any  time 
required  for  an  essay  on  the  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness  of  God  in  the  works  of  the  creation,  a 
more  prolific  or  apposite  one  could  scarcely  be 
selected. 

[Abridged  from  llie  Magizme  of  Popular  Science.^ 


As  the  harmony  and  solidity  of  a  bunding  can  only  be 
secured  by  a  strict  attention  to  every  part  of  the  structure, 
which  can  then,  and  then  only,  be  considered  as  complete, 
when  nothing  can  be  withdrawn  or  altered,  without  a 
striking  injury  to  tlie  whole;  so  also  in  education,  if  any 
part  whatever  bo  either  omitted  or  displaced,  there  will 
always  be  some  defect  or  oblifjuity  remaining  which  injures 
the  whole  effect. — Bishop  OiijiR. 
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POPULAR  LEGENDS  AND  FICTIONS. 

vin. 

Superstitions  of  the  Suetlanders. 

Many  of  the  superstitions  of  the  Shetlanders  may  be 
supposed  to  have  descended  from  their  Scandinavian 
forefathers,  and  to  be  parts  of  that  system  which 
prevailed  when  the  heathen  worship  of  Odin,  and 
the  behef  of  Valhalla,  prevailed  over  all  the  North. 
But  there  are  other  parts  of  these  superstitions  which 
probably  had  their  origin  in  the  peculiar  local  situa- 
tion of  the  Shetlanders,  as  a  people  inhabiting  a  wild 
and  solitary  country,  and  exposed  to  all  the  danger 
and  uncertainties  of  a  seafaring  life.  We  accordingly 
find  that  the  sea-monster  called  the  Kraken,  said  to 
appear  like  a  floating  island,  is  still  believed  to  exist ; 
and  that  mermen  and  mermaids  are  said  to  be  seen 
upon  the  shores,  and  around  the  remote  and  solitary 
isles.  Seals,  and  some  other  animals,  are  regarded 
as  beings  of  an  intelligent  nature,  who  have  come  up 
from  a  beautiful  and  splendid  world,  far  below  the 
depth  of  the  ocean  ;  and  many  curious  stories  are 
current  of  wonderful  adventures  which  certain  indi- 
viduals have  had  with  these  incarnate  spirits. 

Some  of  these  stories  are  exceedingly  umusing,  and 
the  reader  will  find  a  few  such  in  a  work  published 
some  years  ago  by  Dr.  Hibbert,  relative  to  the  Orkney 
and  Shetland  Isles.  We  cannot,  however,  omit 
noticing  that  the  Shelty,  or  Shetland  pony,  is,  as  he 
ought  to  be,  a  most  important  personage  in  the  system 
of  superstition.  It  is  in  this  shape  that  they  suppose 
that  the  god,  or  spirit,  who  presides  over  the  waters 
makes  himself  visible;  and  he. is  alsobeheved  to  have 
the  power  of  seeing  the  ghosts  of  those  who  have 
recently  departed: — 

When  a  medical  gentleman,  (says  Dr.  Hibbert,)  of  the 
last  century,  was  returning  home  from  visiting  a  feniule, 
whom  he  had  lelt  at  least  alive,  tlie  Shelty  on  whicli  he  rode 
suddenly  began  to  snort  and  gallop;  and,  on  looldng  behind 
him,  to  see  the  cause  of  the  alarm,  he  saw  the  spectred 
form  of  the  patient  he  had  visited,  and  soon  afterwards 
heard  of  her  death,  which  occurred  at  the  exact  time  when 
she  took  it  into  her  head  to  frighten  the  Shelty  and  his 
rider. 

It  was  usual  with  the  Shetland  sorcerers,  like  the 
ancient  Scandinavian  magicians,  to  use  incantations. 

I  know  a  song,  (said  Odin,)  of  such  virtue,  that,  were  I 
caught  in  a  storm,  I  couid  hush  the  winds,  and  render  the 
air  perfectly  cahn. 

But  the  warlocks  and  witches  of  Thule  used,  by  the 
same  means,  to  raise  tempests,  the  lay  being  accom- 
panied by  some  simple  process  that  denoted  the  ad- 
vancement made  towards  the  attainment  of  the 
malevolent  object. 

About  thirty  years  ago,  a  woman  ot  the  parish  of 
Dunrossness,  known  to  have  a  deadly  enmity  against 
a  boat's  crew  that  had  set  off  for  the  Ilaaf,  trxjk  a 
wooden  basin  called  a  cap,  and  allowed  it  to  float  on 
the  surface  of  a  tub  of  water;  then,  to  avoid  exciting 
suspicion,  went  on  with  her  usual  domestic  labours, 
and,  as  if  to  lighten  the  burden  of  them,  sang  an 
old  Norse  ditty.  After  a  verse  or  two  had  been  re- 
cited, she  sent  a  child  to  the  tub,  and  bade  him  tell 
her  if  the  cap  was  whummilled.  The  little  messenger 
soon  returned  with  the  news  that  there  was  a  strange 
swell  in  the  water,  which  caused  the  bowl  to  be  sadly 
tossed  about.  The  witch  then  sang  still  more  loudly, 
and,  for  the  third  time,  sent  the  child  to  the  tub  to 
report  the  state  of  the  basin,  who  hastened  back 
with  the  information  that  the  water  was  frightfully 
troubled,  and  that  the  cap  was  whummilled. 

The  enchantress,  on  bearing  the  fate  of  the  cap, 
with  an  air  of  malignant  satisfaction,  ceased  her 
song,  aud  said,  "The  turn  is  done!"     On  the  same 


day,  news  came  that  a  fishing  yawl  had  been  lost  in 
the  Roust,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  crew  had  been 
drowned. 

A  similar  story  is  told  of  some  women  in  the  island 
of  Fetlar,  who,  when  a  boat's  crew  had  perished  in 
the  bay  of  Femzie,  were  detected  sitting  round  a  well, 
muttering  mysterious  words  over  a  wooden  bowl  that 
was  supernaturally  agitated. 

The  accompaniment  of  an  incantation  jy  some 
process  indicative  of  the  progress  of  the  magical  pur- 
pose that  is  meditated,  may  be  found  in  many  of  the 
wdd  superstitions  of  Scandinavia,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  specimen.  While  the  Nornies,  or  destinies, 
of  Pagan  times,  were  within  the  recesses  of  a  gloomy 
cave,  dooming,  in  a  wild  song,  the  fate  of  the  warriurs 
who  were  to  fall  with  the  Earl  of  Orkney  in  an 
engagement  on  the  Irish  coast,  they  were  employed 
in  a  strange  loom,  where  human  entrails  formed  the 
materials  for  the  warp,  foemen's  heads  for  treadles, 
and  swords  dipped  in  gore  for  shuttles.  When  the 
incantation  was  ended,  the  women  each  tore  a  portion 
of  the  cloth,  and,  mounting  their  horses,  six  rode 
away  towards  the  north,  and  six  to  the  south. 

There  is  also  in  Scandinavia  an  ancient  rhyme 
called  the  Quern  Song,  wherein  two  female  slaves 
of  a  gigantic  form  sing  a  strange  ditty,  while  they 
are  employed  in  labouring  in  a  quern  of  immense 
magnitude,  in  which  they  grind  riches  to  a  sea-king; 
but  being  dissatisfied  with  the  oppression  of  their 
master,  in  making  them  work  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  night,  they  grind  against  the  same  warrior  a 
destructive  army. 

The  ceremony  practised  by  Noma  of  the  Fitful 
Head,  for  restoring  the  heart  of  Minna,  as  described 
in  the  Firaie  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  by  melting  lead  and 
dropping  it  into  water,  is  still  in  use  ;  as  is  also  that 
of  dropping  pieces  of  money  into  the  chapel  of  Our 
Lady.  In  the  island  of  Foula,  Dr.  Hibbert's  guide 
endeavoured  to  point  out  to  him  the  situation  of  the 
brilliant  carbuncle,  which  throws  out  its  native  light 
even  amidst  the  gloom  of  the  darkest  night, — a  su- 
perstitious belief  of  which  the  author  of  the  Pirate 
has  also  made  a  beautiful  application. 

In  some  of  the  northern  islands,  the  Norwegian, 
called  also  the  Norse,  language,  is  still  spoken. 
They  also  retain  the  ancient  usages  of  the  Celts,  as 
described  by  the  oldest  and  best  authors,  but  with  a 
strong  tincture  of  the  feudal  constitution.  Their 
shanachies,  or  story-tellers,  supply  the  place  of  the 
ancient  bards,  so  famous  in  history,  and  are  the  his- 
torians, or  rather  genealogists,  as  well  as  poets,  of  the 
nation  and  family. 
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ON  DIET. 


Dr.  Arnott  gives  the  following  amusing  summary 
of  the  powers  of  the  steam-engine,  and  of  the  objects 
upon  which  they  have  been  employed. 

In  its  present  perfect  state,  the  steam-engine  appears  a 
thing  almost  endowed  with  intelligence.  It  regulates  with 
perfect  accuracy  and  uniformity  the  number  of  its  strokes 
in  a  given  time,  and  counts  and  records  them  moreover,  to 
tell  how  much  work  it  has  done,  as  a  clock  rccoitls  the  beats 
of  its  pendulum;  it  regulates  the  quantity  of  steam  ad- 
mitted to  work,  the  briskness  of  the  fire,  the  supply  of 
water  to  the  boiler,  the  supply  of  coals  to  the  fire;  it  opens 
and  shuts  its  valves  with  absolute  precision  as  to  time  and 
manner;  it  oils  its  joints;  it  takes  out  any  air  that  may 
accidentally  enter  any  part  that  should  be  vacuous:  and 
when  anything  goes  wrong,  which  it  cannot  of  itself  rectify, 
it  warns  its  attendants  by  ringing  a  bell ; — yet,  with  all 
these  talents,  and  even  when  possessing  the  power  of  a 
hundred  horses,  it  is  obedient  to  the  hand  of  a  child: — it 
never  tires,  and  wants  no  sleep;  it  is  not  subject  to  malady, 
when  originally  well  made;  and  only  refuses  to  work,  when 
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worn  out  with  age ;  it  is  equally  active  in  all  climates,  and 
will  do  work  of  any  kind  ;— it  is  a  water-pumper,  a  miner, 
a  sailor,  a  cotton-spinner,  a  weaver,  a  blacksmith,  a  miller, 
&c.  ;  and  a  small  engine,  in  the  character  of  a  steam-pony, 
may  be  seen  dragging  after  it  on  a  railroad  a  hundred  tons 
of  merchandise,  or  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  with  greater 
speed  than  that  of  our  fleetest  coaches.  It  is  the  king  of 
machines,  and  a  permanent  realization  of  the  genii  of 
eastern  fable,  whose  supernatural  powers  were  occasionally 
at  the  command  of  man. 

In  order,  however,  that  the  steam-engine  may 
perform  these  wonders,  and  work  in  any  of  the  capa- 
cities which  have  been  enumerated,  two  things  are 
necessary.  The  engine  must  be  fed;  and  as  its 
parts  become  worn  by  use,  they  must  be  repaired. 
It  roust  be  supplied  with  coal,  wood,  charcoal,  or 
other  com.bustible  matter,  and  water,  which  it  con- 
verts into  powTr;  and  when  the  machinery  is  injured, 
what  is  imperfect  must  be  changed  and  replaced. 

The  machinery  of  the  animal  frame  works  imder 
the  same  conditions.  In  order  that  it  may  energize, 
it  must  have  food,  and  that  it  may  not  sensibly  be 
deteriorated  by  use,  it  must  undergo  constant  repairs. 
But  there  is  this  difference  in  the  two  cases.  In  the 
animal  frame,  the  source  both  of  its  energies  and  of 
its  structural  restoration  is  one  and  the  same.  Its 
food  furnishes  both.  The  blood,  which  is  formed 
from  our  food,  flowing  to  the  brain,  and  the  muscles, 
and  the  stomach,  not  merely  maintains  their  power, 
but  in  addition  carries  to  the  same  parts,  and  to  all 
the  rest,  the  materials  of  their  growth  and  renovation. 

The  supply  of  food  to  the  steam-engine,  has  one 
purpose  only  to  effect.  It  is,  again,  administered 
■with  absolute  precision  as  to  time  and  quantity;  for 
it  is  meted  out  by  those  who  understand  the  con- 
struction and  working  of  the  machinery,  who  know 
its  wants  exactly,  and  have  no  bias  from  prejudice  or 
inclination  to  supply  them  otherwise  than  with  ri- 
gorous exactness. 

The  food  of  human  beings,  more  complicated  in 
its  objects,  is  meted  out  under  much  less  favourable 
circumstances.  The  party  who  apportions  it,  for  the 
most  part,  does  not  understand  the  action  or  the 
wants  of  the  machine  which  he  undertakes  to  supply; 
and  what  is  more,  for  a  long  period  is  not  only 
incurious  on  the  subject,  but  often  disposed  to  repel 
any  information  which  may  fall  in  his  way.  His 
motive  for  conveying  aliment  into  his  inside  is  of  a 
totally  different  complexion  to  a  calculated  fore- 
thought of  the  needs  of  his  economy :  his  exclusive 
object  IS  to  please  two  senses,  and  to  gratify  two 
appetites; — perhaps  he  besides  takes  delight  in  the 
whirl  into  wliich  the  machinery  is  thrown  by  excess, 
that  fills  him  with  giddy  transport,  while  it  endangers 
and  undermines  his  existence.  AVell,  indeed,  may 
Dr.  Beaumont  say,  "  In  the  present  state  of  civilized 
society,  with  the  provocatives  of  the  culinary  art, 
and  the  incentives  of  highly-seasoned  food,  brand)', 
and  wines,  the  temptations  to  excess  in  the  indulgence 
of  the  table  are  rather  too  strong  to  be  resisted  by 
poor  human  nature."' 

Every  one  who  has  reached  the  middle  of  life 
must  have  had  occasion  to  observe  how  much  his 
comfort  and  his  powers  of  exertion  depend  upon  the 
state  of  his  stomach,  and  will  have  lost  some  of  his 
original  indifference  to  rules  of  diet.  Such  rules 
must  especially  interest  those,  who  have  the  care  of 
others, — of  children  with  delicate  health, — of  the 
aged,  who  have  ceased  to  exert  their  former  care  and 
[)hservation  of  themselves.  And  if  the  principles 
have  already  been  laid  down  by  many  writers,  no  one, 
it  is  probable,  can  attentively  reconsider  this  subject, 

i       without  seeing  some  of  its  bearings  more  justly  and 
I      usefully  than  his  predecessors  have  done. 
[Abridged  from  Mayo's  I'liilosophyof  Living.^ 


MARY   GRAV'S    SONG. 

I  WALKED  by  mysel'  ower  the  sweet  braes  o'  Yarrow, 
When  the  earth  wi'  the  gowans  o'  July  wa.s  drcst ; 

Butvthe  sang  o'  the  bonny  burn  sounded  like  sorrow, 
Round  ilka  house  cauld  as  a  last  Simmer's  nest. 

I  looked  tlu-ough  the  lift  o'  the  blue  smiling  moniing, 

But  never  ae  wee  cloud  o'  mist  could  I  see 
On  its  way  up  to  heaven,  the  cottage  adorning, 

Hanging  wliito  ower  the  green  o'  its  slieltoiiug  tree. 

By  the  outside  I  kenned  that  the  inn  was  foi-sakcn, 
That  nae  tread  o'  footsteps  was  hoard  on  the  floor; 

— O  loud  crawtnl  the  cock  wliare  was  nane  to  awaken, 
And  the  wild  raven  croaked  on  the  seat  by  tlio  door. 

Sic  silence — sic  lonesomcnoss,  oh,  wore  bewildering  I 
1  heard  nae  lass  singing  when  herding  her  slioep. 

I  met  nao  bright  garlands  o'  wee  rosy  children 

Dancing  on  to  tlie  school-house  just  wakened  frae  sleep. 

I  passed  by  the  school-house — when  strangcre  were  coming, 
Whose  windows  witli  glad  laces  seemed  all  alive; 

Ae  moment  I  hearkened,  but  heard  nao  sweet  humming, 
For  a  night  o'  dark  vapour  can  silence  the  hive. 

I  passed  by  the  pool  where  tlio  lasses  at  daw'ing 

Used  to  bleach  their  white  garments  wi'  daftin  and  din ; 

But  the  foam  in  the  silence  o'  Nature  was  fa'iiig, 
And  nae  laughing  rose  loud  through  the  roar  of  the  din. 

I  gacd  into  a  small  town — when  sick  o'  my  roaming — 
Whare  once  played  the  viol,  the  tabor,  and  flute ; 

'Twas  the  liour  loved  by  Labour,  the  s:ift  smiling  gloaming, 
Yet  the  green  round  the  Cross-stano  was  empty  .and  mute. 

To  the  yellow-flowered  meadow,  and  scant'rings  o'  tillage, 
The  sheep  a'  neglected  liad  come  fiao  the  glen ; 

The  cusliat-dow  coo'd  in  the  midst  o'  the  vilhige. 
And  the  swallow  had  flown  to  the  dwellings  o'  men  ! 

Sweet  Denholm !  not  thus,  when  I  lived  in  thy  bosom, 
Thy  lieart  lay  so  still  the  last  night  o'  the  week; 

Tlien  nane  was  so  weary  that  love  woidd  nao  rouse  hira, 
And  Grief  gaed  to  dance  with  a  laugh  on  his  cheek. 

Sic  thougiits  wet  my  cen — as  the  moonshine  was  beaming. 
On  the  kirk-tower  that  rose  up  sao  silent  and  white; 

The  wan  ghastly  light  on  the  dial  was  streaming. 
But  the  still  tinger  told  not  the  hour  of  the  night. 

The  mirk-time  passed  slowly  in  sidling  and  weeping, 

I  wakened,  and  Nature  lay  silent  in  mirth; 
Ower  a"  holy  Scotland  the  Sabbath  was  sleeping. 

And  Heaven  in  beauty  came  down  on  the  earth. 

The  morning  smiled  on — but  nae  kirk-bell  was  ringing, 
Nae  plaid  or  blue  bonnet  came  down  frao  the  hilU 

The  kirk-door  was  shut,  but  nae  psalm  tune  was  singing 
And  1  missed  the  wee  voices  sae  sweet  and  so  shrill. 

I  looked  ower  t!i«  quirt  o'  Death's  empty  dwelling. 
The  lav'rock  walked  mute  'mid  the  sorrowful  scene. 

And  fifty  brown  hillocks  wi'  fresh  mould  were  swelling 
Ower  the  kirk-yard  o'  Denholm,  last  Simmer  sae  green. 

The  infant  had  died  at  the  breast  o'  its  mithcr; 

T]ie  cr.adlo  stood  still  at  the  mithcrless  bed ; 
At  play  the  b.-um  sunk  in  the  hand  o'  its  britherj 

At  the  fauld  on  the  motmtain  the  shepherd  lay  dead. 

Oh  !  in  Spring-time  'tis  eerie,  when  Winter  is  over, 
And  birds  should  be  glinting  ower  forest  and  lea, 

When  the  lint-white  and  mavis  the  yellow  leaves  cover, 
And  nae  blackbird  sings  loud  frao  the  top  o'  his  tree ; 

But  eerier  far,  when  the  Spring-land  rejoices, 

And  langlis  back  to  he.aven  with  gi-atitude  briglit, 

To  hearken,  and  naewherc  hear  sweet  human  voices ; 
When  man's  soul  is  dark  in  the  Benson  o'  light. 

Wii-so.v. 


■Vkrilv,  old  servants  are  the  vouchers  of  worthy  honse- 
keeping:  they  are  like  rats  in  a  mansion,  or  mites  in  a 
cheese,  bespeaking  tlie  antiquity  and  fatness  of  their  abode. 
Washington  Irving. 


Ml  suNDF.nsTANDiNG  and  inattention  create  more  uneasiness 
in  the  world  than  deception  and  artifice,  or,  at  least,  their 
consequences  are  more  universal. — Gobthe. 
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THE  MOUNTAIN  OF  SALT  AT  CARDONA, 
IN  SPAIN. 

The  City  of  Cardona,  in  Catalonia,  is  famous  for  the 
celebrated  Salt  Mine  rejjrcsented  in  the  Engraving, 
•which  is  situated  close  to  the  river  Cardoner,  which 
flows  through  the  valley  at  its  foot.  The  mountain 
itself  is  a  mass  of  salt,  four  or  five  hundred  feet  in 
height  above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  extends  for 
a  great  distance  from  East  to  West ;  on  the  river- 
front its  sides  are  nearly  perpendicular.  That  part 
from  which  the  salt  is  quarried  is  about  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile  from  the  town,  in  a  little  valley,  one 
side  of  which  faces  that  part  of  the  mountain  which 
is  overlooked  by  the  Castle  of  Cardona,  while  the 
opposite  side  is  surmounted  by  a  circular  portion  of 
the  same  mountain,  named  the  Bosch  del  sal,  or 
•'  Wood  of  Salt,"  because  formerly  this  portion  was 
covered  with  a  wood  of  fir-trees  :  at  jjrcscnt  it  is 
covered  with  vines,  which  succeed  well  in  about  one 
foot  in  depth  of  vegetable  earth,  with  which  thu  salt 
is  covered.  The  salt  is  of  various  colours  in  the  lump, 
but  when  bruised,  it  is  of  a  beautiful  white. 

Nothing  is  comparable  to  the  appearance  of  the 
Mountain  of  Cardona  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  for, 
in  addition  to  its  beautiful  outline,  it  seems  to  rise 
from  the  river  like  a  mountain  of  precious  stones,  or 
an  immense  group  of  the  brilliant  prismatic  colours, 
produced  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  when  passed  through 

•i  prism.  ,      „    ,  .     ,  -,•.     . 

I  huvc  often  regretted  (says  La  Borde,)  my  mahility  to 
convey,  t)V  means  of  the  graver,  any  i.lca  of  the  brilliant 
tint  which  tunc  has  impressed  on  these  ancient  ruins;— 
what  power  can  represent  the  play  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  on 
the  rellccting  surfaces  of  this  chain  of  crystal,  the  ilazzliiiR 
effect  of  which  the  eye  itself  can  scarcely  support?  My 
visit  to  this  place  recalled  to  my  mind  what  1  expericncc(l 
on  visiting  the  salt-mines  of  Wieliska,  in  Poland.  1  had 
just  left  school,  and  full  of  the  reading  of  Virgil  and 
Homer,  1  fancied  myself  transported  to  the  abode  of 
Tethys,'  or  the  Palace  of  Glass  of  the  Nereids ;  there  I 


traversed  long  galleries,  supported  by  crystal  columns,  and 
filled  with  cahincls  of  topazes  and  emeralds;  the  noise 
which  was  made  over-head  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  sound 
of  the  waves  of  the  sea.  But  the  numerous  small  chapels 
I  passed  through,  the  melancholy  light  of  the  lamps  which 
illumin.itcd  the  statues  of  St.  Nopomucene  and  St.  Florian, 
the  complaints  of  the  poor  Polish  peasants  who  worked  in 
these  mines,  and  the  noise  of  hammers  and  pickaxes,  soon 
undeceived  me.  But  here,  in  the  environs  of  Cardona, 
where  1  could  contemplate  at  a  distance  that  beautiful 
spectacle  of  the  mountain,  as  it  reared  its  head  in  the  clear 
blue  sky  of  Spain,  I  could  fancy  that  1  was  gazing  on  a 
rainbow  fallen  to  the  earth. 

This  mountain  of  salt  includes  the  ground  on  which 
the  town  is  built,  and  extends  to  about  three  miles 
round  it ;  one  division  is  called  the  "  Mountain  of 
Red  Salt,"  because  the  red  tint  predominates,  although 
in  reality  the  colours  vary  according  to  the  height 
of  the  sun,  or  the  less  or  greater  quantity  of  rain 
that  has  fallen.  At  the  foot  of  this  mountain  a 
fountain  of  water  gushes  from  a  large  cavity,  which 
extends  from  the  summit  to  the  base  ;  this  fountain 
discharges  itself  into  the  river,  which,  after  heavy 
rains,  becomes  so  salt  as  to  destroy  the  fish,  but 
three  leagues  lower  down,  the  water  again  recovers  its 
freshness.  The  whole  of  the  hills  are  full  of  cre- 
vices, caverns,  and  even  spacious  grottoes,  filled  with 
salt  stalactites,  in  the  form  of  bunches  of  grapes  of 
different  colours,  and  with  other  singularly-formed 
crystallizations.  The  inhabitants  have  an  idea,  that 
pieces  of  this  salt  are  good  for  the  rheumatism,  and 
accordingly  employ  it  for  that  purpose.  Numerous 
works  of  art  are  made  by  the  turner  from  the  more 
solid  pieces,  such  as  crosses,  chandeliers,  statues  of 
saints,  &c. 

These  salt-works  have  been  worked  for  a  grca'. 
length  of  time  ;  they  are   mentioned  in  a  charter  o: 
Bernard  Amat,  Viscount  of  Cardona,  in  the  forty 
third  year  of  the  reign  of  Philip  the  First  of  France, 
that  is,  in  the  year  1 103. 


SALT    MOUKTAIN    AT   CARDOKA. 
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EAST  INDIA  STATIONS 
Dkliii.     Part  2. 

The  city  of  Dellii,  or  Shahjehanabad,  affords  toiutel- 
lectual  niiuds  almost  endless  gratification  in  the  vast 
number  of  interesting  objects  which  greet  the  eye  of 
the  spectator  on  every  side.  It  is  difficult  to  limit 
the  time  which  might  be  spent  in  rambling  over  the 
ruins  of  old  Delhi,  and  contemplating  the  various 
architectural  remains  with  which  they  abound. 

Next  to  the  Imperial  Palace,  of  which  an  account 
was  given  in  a  former  paper,  the  most  striking  build- 
ing of  Shahjehanabad  is  the  Jumna  Musjeed,  which 
is  indeed  a  magnificent  edifice.  This  mosque  is 
erected  on  the  summit  of  a  rock  of  considerable 
height.  Three  handsome  gateways,  which  are  reached 
by  three  fine  flights  of  steps,  here  lead  into  a  qua- 
drangle of  the  noblest  dimensions.  The  whole  is 
paved  with  granite  inlaid  with  marble,  and  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  an  open  cloister.  In  the  centre  of 
this  splendid  area  is  a  large  marble  reservoir  of  w-ater, 
with  some  small  fountains,  supplied  by  machinery 
from  the  canal.  On  its  western  side,  and  reached  by 
another  flight  of  steps,  is  the  mosque  itself,  which  is 
a  splendid  hall,  entered  by  three  lofty  arches,  sur- 
mounted by  three  domes  of  white  marble.  It  has  at 
each  end  a  very  tall  minaret. 

The  ornaments  (observes  Bishop  Hcber)  are  less  florid,  and 
the  building  less  picturesque,  thun  the  splendid  group  of 
the  Imambiua,  and  its  accompaniments  alLucknow;  but 
the  situation  is  far  more  commanding,  and  the  size,  the 
solidity,  and  rich  materials  of  this  building,  impressed  me 
more  tlian  anything  of  the  kind  which  I  have  seen  m  India. 
From  its  fine  square  is  obtained  a  striking  view  of 
the  whole   city.     The  Jumna  Musjecd  was  the  work 
of  Arungzebe,  who,   like  many  other   usurpers,   en- 
deavoured to  gain  a  reputation  for  piety  ;  and  the 
better  to   impose  upon   a  credulous  multitude,  who 
might   have  attributed  his  desire  to  gain  the  throne 
by  the  imprisonment  of  his  father,  and  the  murder 
of  his  brothers,  to  ambitious  motives,  clothed  himself 
in  the  rags  of  a  faqucer,  and   in  this   humble  guise 
sought  the  shrine  of  the  Jumna  Musjeed,  to  pray  for 
the  success  of  his  rebellious  army.     This  mosque  is 
kept   in   good  repair  by  a  grant  of  the  English  Go- 
vernment.    It  is   much  frequented  by  worshippers, 
of  whom   many  hundreds  may  be  seen  at  one  time, 
prostrate   on  the  pavement.     It  is  also  the  resort  of 
numerous  beggars,  and  the  poorer  classes  of  travellers, 
who  find   all   the   shelter  which  the  climate  renders 
necessary,  in  the  nooks  and  recesses  of  the  building. 
The  Kala  Musjeed,  another  mosque,   is  small,  and 
has  nothing  worthy  of  notice  about  it,  but  its  plain- 
ness,  solidity,  and  great  antiquity;   being  a  work  of 
the  first  Patau  conquerors,  and  belonging  to  the  times 
of  primitive  Mussulman   simplicity.     It  i*  exactly  on 
the  plan  of  the  original  Arabian  mosques ; — a  square 
court,  surrounded  by  a  cloister,  and  roofed  with  many 
small  domes  of  the  plainest  and  most  solid  construc- 
tion, like  the  rudest  specimens  of  what  is  called  the 
early  Norman  architecture.     It  has  no  minaret :  the 
crier  stands  on  the  roof  to   proclaim    the  hour  of 
prayer. 

We  can  scarcely  give  a  better  idea  of  the  general 
character  of  the  present  state  of  old  Delhi  than  by 
transcribing  Bishop  Ileber's  account  of  his  visit  to 
the  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Humaioon,  which  is  distant 
six  miles  from  the  modern  city. 

From  the  Agra  gate  to  Humaiiion'g  tomb  ii  a  most  awful 
scene  of  desolation,  ruins  after  ruins,  tombts  after  tombs, 
fragments  of  brickwork,  freestone,  granite,  and  marble, 
scattered  everywhere  over  a  soil  naturally  rocky  and  barren, 
without  cultivation,  except  in  one  or  two  small  spots, 


and 
without  a  single  tree.  1  was  reminded  of  CalVa  in  the 
Crimea,  but  this  was  Caffa  on  the  scale  of  London,  with 


the  wretched  fragments  of  a  magnificence  such  as  London 
itself  cannot  boast.  The  ruins  really  extended  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  and  our  track,  all  along,  wound 
amongst  them.  ,        ,  ^ 

In  our  way,  one  mass  of  ruins,  larger  than  the  rest,  was 
pointed  out  to  us  as  the  old  Patan  palace.  It  has  been  a 
laro-e  and  solid  fortress,  in  a  plain  and  unornamented  style 
of  architecture,  and  would  have  been  picturesque,  had  it 
been  in  a  country  where  trees  grow,  and  ivy  was  green, 
but  is  here  oiilv  ugly  and  melancholy.  It  is  chielly  re- 
markable for  a' high,  black  pillar  of  cast  metal,  called 
Firozes  Walkiny-stick.  This  was  originally  a  Hindoo 
work;  the  cmblerii,  I  apprehend,  of  Siva,  which  stood  in  a 
temple  in  the  same  spot,  and  concerning  which  there 
was  a  tradition,  like  that  attached  to  the  coroiiation-stoiie 
of  the  Scots,  that  whilst  it  stood,  the  cliildrcn  of  Brahma 
were  to  rule  in  Indraput.  On  the  conquest  of  the  country 
by  the  Mussulmans,  the  vanity  of  the  prediction  was  shown, 
and  Fil-oze  enclosed  it  within  tlie  court  of  his  palace,  as  a 
trophy  of  the  victory  of  Islam  over  idolatry.  It  is  covered 
with  inscriptions,  mostly  Persian  and  Arabic,  but  that 
which  is  evidently  the  original,  and  probably  contains  the 
prophecy,  is  in  a  character  now  obsolete  and  unknown, 
though  apparently  akin  to  the  Nagree. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  further,  still  through  ruins,  is 
Humaioon's  tomb,  a  noble  building  of  granite,  inlaid  with 
marble,  and  in  a  very  chaste  and  simple  style  of  Gothic 
architecture.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  large  garden  with  ter- 
races and  fountains,  all  now  gone  to  decay,  excepting  one 
of  the  latter,  which  enables  the  poor  people  who  live  in  the 
out-buildings  of  the  tomb,  to  cultivate  a  little  wheat.  The 
garden  itself  is  surrounded  by  an  embattled  wall,  with 
towers,  four  gateways,  and  a  cloister  within  all  round.  In 
the  centre  of  the  square  is  a  platform  of  about  twenty  feet 
high,  and  I  should  apprehend  200  feet  square,  supported 
also  by  cloisters,  and  ascended  by  four  great  flights  of 
granite  steps.  Above  rises  the  tomb,  also  a  square,  with  a 
great  dome  of  while  marble  in  its  centre.  The  apartments 
within  are  a  circular  room,  about  as  large  as  the  Radclilfe 
Library  (at  Oxford),  in  the  centre  of  which  lies,  under  a 
small  raised  slab,  the  unfortunate  prince  to  whose  memory 
this  fine  building  was  erected.  In  the  angles  are  smaller 
apartments,  wherein  other  ;branches  of  his  family  lie  in- 
terred. From  the  top  of  the  building,  I  was  surprised  to 
see  that  we  had  still  ruins  on  every  side ;  and  that  more 
particularly  to  the  westward,  and  where  old  Indraput  stood, 
the  desolation  apparently  extended  to  a  range  of  barren 
hills,  seven  or  eight  miles  off. 

On  coming  down,  we  were  conducted  about  a  mile  west- 
ward to  a  bui-ying-ground,  or  collection  of  tombs  and  small 
mosques,  sonie  of  them  very  beautiful,  amongst  which  the 
most  remarkable  was  a  little  chapel  in  honour  of  a  cele- 
Ijrated  Mussulman  saint,  Nizam- ud-deen.  Round  his 
shrine,  most  of  the  deceased  members  of  the  present  im- 
perial family  lie  buried,  each  in  his  own  little  enclosure, 
siuTountlcd  by  very  elegant  lattice-work  of  white  marble. 
Workmen  were  employed  at  this  time  in  completing  the 
tomb  of  the  hue  prince  Jehanguir,  the  third  and  darling 
son  of  the  emperor,  who  died  lately  at  Allahabad,  whither 
he  had  been  banished  by  the  British  Government,  for  his 
violent  character,  and  his  culpable  intrigues  against  his 
eldest  brother.  The  few  remaining  resources  of  the  house 
of  Timour,  are  drawn  on  to  do  honour  to  his  remains,  and 
the  tomb,  though  small,  will  certainly  be  very  elegant. 
The  flowers,  &c.,  into  which  the  marble  is  carved,  are  as 
delicate,  and  in  as  good  taste  and  execution  as  any  of  the 
ordinary  Italian  artists  could  produce.  Another  tomb, 
which  interested  me  very  much,  was  that  of  Jehanara, 
daughter  of  Shahjehan.  It  has  no  size  or  importance,  but 
she  was  one  of  the  few  amiable  characters  which  the  family 
of  Timour  can  show.  In  the  prime  of  youth  and  beauty, 
when  her  father  was  dethroned,  imprisoned,  and  I  believe, 
blinded,  by  his  wicked  son,  Arungzebe,  she  applied  for 
leave  to  share  his  captivity,  and  continued  to  wait  on  him 
as  a  nurse  and  servant  till  the  day  of  his  death.  After- 
wards, she  was  a  bountiful  benefactress  to  the  poor,  and  to 
religioub  men. 

In  one  xiaxl  of  these  ruins  is  a  very  deep  tank,  surround- 
ed by  buildings,  sixty  or  seventy  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  water,  from  the  top  of  which  several  boys  and  young  men 
Jumped  down  and  swam  to  the  steps,  m  order  to  obtain  a 
trifling  hukshish.  It  was  a  formidable  sight  to  a  stranger, 
but  they  seemed  to  feel  no  inconvenience,  except  from  cold, 
and  were  very  thankful  for  a  couple  of  rupees,  to  be  divided 
amongst  their  number. 
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But  the  grand  object  of  attraction  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Shahjehanabad,  is  the  Kootab  Minar,  a 
magnificent  tower,  two  hundred  and  forty-two  feet  in 
height,  which  rises  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  of  old 
Delhi,  at  the  distance  of  nine  miles  south  of  the 
modern  city.  Bishop  Heber  thus  describes  his  visit 
to  it: — 

We  went  out  at  the  Agra  gate,  and  rode  through  the 
same  dismal  field  of  tombs  which  we  had  formerly  traversed, 
escorted  by  three  of  Colonel  Skinners  horse.  Before  we 
had  cleared  the  ruins,  another  body  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
wild-looking  horse,  some  with  long  spears,  some  with  mat- 
locks  and  matches  lighted,  galloped  up  from  behind  a  large 
tomb,  and  tlieir  leader,  dropping  the  point  of  his  lance, 
said,  that  he  was  sent  by  the  Raja  of  BuUumghur,  "  the 
fort  of  spears,"  to  conduct  me  through  his  district.  We 
did  not  require  this  additional  escort,  but  as  it  was  civilly 
intended,  I,  of  course,  took  it  civilly,  and  we  went  on  to- 
gether to  a  beautiful  mausoleum,  about  five  miles  further, 
raised  in  honour  of  Sufter  Jung,  an  ancestor  of  the  king 
of  Oude,  who  still  keeps  up  his  tomb,  and  the  garden  round 
it,  in  good  repair.  We  did  not  stop  here,  but  proceeded  on 
elephants,  which  Mr.  Elliott  had  stationed  for  us,  leaving 
Our  horses  under  the  care  of  the  BuUumghur  luwars.  Our 
route  lay  over  a  countr>'  still  rocky  and  barren,  and  still 
sprinkled  with  tombs  and  ruins,  till,  on  ascending  a  little 
eminence,  we  saw  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  striking 
scenes  of  ruins  which  I  have  met  with  in  any  country*. 
The  Kootab  Minar,  the  object  of  principal  attraction,  is 
really  the  finest  tower  I  have  ever  seen,  and  must,  when 
its  spire  was  complete,  have  been  still  more  beautiful. 
The  remaining:  great  arches  of  the  principal  mosque,  with 
their  granite  pillars,  covered  with  inscriptions  in  the  florid 
Cufic  character,  are  as  fine,  in  their  way,  as  any  of  the 
details  of  York  Minster.  In  front  of  the  principal  of 
these  great  arches  is  a  metal  pillar  similar  to  that  in  Firoze 
Shah's  castle,  and  several  other  remains  ofa  Hindoo  palace 
and  temple,  more  ancient  than  the  foundation  of  the 
Kootab,  and  which  I  should  have  thought  striking,  if  they 
had  not  been  in  such  a  neighbourhood.  A  multitude  of 
ruined  mosques,  tombs,  serais,  &c.,  are  packed  closely 
round,  mostly  in  the  Patau  style  of  architecture,  and  some 
of  them  very  fine.  One,  more  particularly,  on  a  hill,  and 
surrounded  by  a  wall  with  battlements  and  towers,  struck 
me  as  peculiarly  suited,  by  its  solid  and  simple  architecture, 
to  its  blended  character, — in  itself  very  appropriate  to  the 
religion  of  Islam, — of  fortress,  tomb,  and  temple.  These 
Patans  built  like  giants,  and  finished  their  work  like 
jewellers.  Yet  the  ornaments,  llorid  as  they  are  in  their 
proper  places,  are  never  thrown  away,  or  allowed  to  inter. 
fere  with  the  general  severe  and  solemn  character  of  their 
edifices.  The  staircase  within  the  great  Minar  is  very 
good,  except  the  uppermost  story  of  all,  which  is  ruinous, 
and  difficult  of  access.  I  went  up,  however,  and  was  re- 
warded by  the  very  extensive  view,  from  a  height  of  240 
feet,  of  Delhi,  the  course  of  the  Jumna  for  many  miles, 
and  the  ruins  of  Toghlikabad,  another  giantly  Patan  Ibun- 
'ation,  which  lay  to  the  south-west 

This  column,  which  is,  probably,  at  thi.^  moment, 
the  largest  in  the  world,  tends  to  the  circular,  its 
base  being  a  polygon  of  twenty- seven  sides.  The 
structure  is  divided  into  four  stories,  at  unecjual  dis- 
tances, ornamented  by  a  large  cupola  of  red  granite. 
The  surface  is  fluted  in  three  of  the  stories,  having 
twenty-seven  divisions  partly  semicircular  and  partly 
angular.  The  upper  story  is  quite  plain,  and  com- 
posed entirely  of  marble.  Though  exposed  to  the 
storms  of  centuries,  the  shaft  has  suffered,  except  at 
the  summit,  no  perceptible  injury;  the  minutest  or- 
nameuts,  and  these  are  numerous  and  various,  appear 
still  as  perfect  as  everj. 

It  is  not,  known,  (remarks  Miss  Roberts,)  by  whom  or 

•  A  very  tolerable  account  of  it  Is  given  in  Hamilton's  India. 

t  bte  the  Unental  Annual  for  IS-W.  lliere  are  nearthe  Cuttab 
Winar,  the  remajns  of  a  much  larger  tower,  wliich,  if  completed, 
wou  d  have  been  a  most  prodigious  monument  of  human  enterprise 
and  labour.  It  is  at  its  base  nearly  twice  the  circumference  o(  the 
perlecl  lower,  and  has  a  winding  pa.ssage,  but  without  stairs,  in  the 
cenire.  It  is  not  more  than  forty  feel  high,  but,  had  it  been  finished 
in  due  proportion,  it  would  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  art'ficial 
wonders  in  the  universe,  next  to  the  large  pyramid  in  the  vicinity  of 
Uranu  Cairo, 


for  what  purpose  this  splendid  monument  as  erected;  and 
conjecture,  weary  of  a  hopeless  task,  is  now  content  to 
permit  its  origin  to  remain  in  obscurity.  According  to  the 
general  supposition,  it  was  erected  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury ;  but  this  is  not  certain,  nor  can  it  be  ascertained 
whether  the  founder  was  Moslem  or  Hindoo,  though  the 
majority  of  opinions  inclines  to  the  latter.  The  great 
architectural  beauty  of  this  wonderful  building, — the  height 
of  the  column,  supposed  to  exceed  that  of  any  other  in  the 
world,  its  amazing  strength,  the  richness  of  the  materials, 
and  the  magnificence  and  variety  of  its  embellishments, 
combine  to  render  it  the  surpassing  wonder  of  a  land 
abounding  in  buildings  of  the  highest  degree  of  .splendour 
and  interest.  The  extraordinary  elegance  and  grandeur 
of  this  remarkable  tower  have  preserved  it  froni  the  ruin 
with  which  it  has  been  lately  threatened  ;  the  government, 
anxious  to  preserve  so  valuable  a  relic  of  Indian  antiquity, 
directed  its  restoration  and  repair, — a  difhcult  and  some- 
what hazardous  work,  which  has  been  admirably  performed 
by  Major  Smith,  of  the  Engineers.  From  the  summit, 
which  is  ascended  by  a  spiral  staircase,  the  view  is  of  the 
most  sublime  description;  a  desert,  covered  with  ruins  full 
of  awful  beauty,  surrounds  it  on  all  sides,  watered  by  the 
snake-liko  Jumna,  which  winds  its  huge  silvery  folds  along 
the  crumbling  remains  of  palaces  and  tombs.  In  the 
back-ground  rises  the  dark  lofty  walls  and  frowning  towers 
of  an  ancient  fortress,  the  strong-hold  of  the  Patan  chiefs ; 
and  the  eye,  wandering  over  the  stupendous  and  still 
beautiful  fragments  of  former  grandeur,  rests  at  last  upon 
the  white  and  glittering  mosques  and  minarets  of  the 
modern  city,  closing  in  the  distance,  and  finely  contrasting, 
by  its  luxuriant  groves  and  ricbly-fUnvering  gardens,  with 
the  loneliness  and  desolation  of  the  scene  beneath. 

This  description  of  Delhi  must  not  be  concluded 
without  a  notice  of  the  new  suburb,  lately  erected  to 
supply  habitations  for  the  increasing  population  of 
the  city,  and  named  after  Mr.  Trevelyan,  its  projector, 
Trevelyanpore.  The  plan  of  this  new  quarter  has 
been  much  approved  for  its  elegant  simplicity,  though 
of  course  there  are  divers  opinions  concerning  it. 
The  centre,  a  large  quadrangle,  called  Bentinck 
Square,  is  entered  by  four  streets,  opening  from  the 
middle  of  each  side.  The  whole  extent  of  the  streets, 
which  are  ninety  feet  in  width,  and  the  facade  of  the 
square,  present  an  unbroken  front  of  Doric  columns, 
supporting  a  piazza  behind,  in  which  are  commodious 
shops  and  dwelling-houses,  ranged  with  great  regu- 
larity. The  four  triangular  spaces  at  the  back,  formed 
by  the  arms  of  the  cross,  are  intended  for  stable  and 
court-yards  for  the  cattle  and  bullock-carts  belonging 
to  the  inhabitants.  The  whole  forms  a  very  striking 
contrast  with  the  ancient  ruins  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded. 

Another  place  of  great  interest  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  city  is  a  gigantic  astronomical  observatory, 
supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Jey  Sing,  a  Hindoo  rajah, 
who  flourished  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  dial 
is  still  in  good  repair,  a  stupendous  work,  of  which 
the  gnomon,  of  solid  masonry,  is  sixty  feet  high.  It 
is  not,  however,  possible  to  convey  any  just  idea  by 
mere  description  of  these  enormous  instruments. 

With  reference  to  the  religious  condition  of  Delhi, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  Bishop  Hcber  gives  this 
notice  in  his  Journal. 

January  2,  182.'5. — This  day  being  Sunday,  I  confirmed 
about  twenty  persons,  and  I  afterwards  preached  and 
administered  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  Mr. 
Fisher  reading  prayers.  The  congregation  was  numerous, 
and  there  were  nearly  forty  communicants.  In  the  evening 
also  we  had  a  good  congregation- 

The  bishop  also  mentions,  that  Colonel  Skinner,  of 
whom  he  speaks  as  being  "  a  good  and  modest,  as 
well  as  a  brave  man,"  had  "just  devoted  twenty 
thousand  sicca  rupees  to  build  a  church  at  Delhi  %." 
May  it  please  God  to  prosper  this  good  work  where 
it  is  so  much  needed  !  D.  I.  E. 

;  Bishop  Heber's  Journal,  from  wliich,  together  with  Miss 
Roberts's  Scenes  in-Hindostan,  this  article  is  chiefly  taken. 
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POPULAR  ERRORS  AND  SUPERSTITIONS. 

No.  VII. 

Errors  in  Natural  History. 

The  figure  shown  in  the  engraving,  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  one  of  those  flinty  stones  so  frequently 
found  in  gravel-pits ;  these  stones  are  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  thunderbolts,  and  are  believed 
by  many  to  come  from  the  clouds  ;  they  are,  however, 
petrified  casts  of  the  interior  of  the  shell  of  several 
species  of  the  Echinus,  sea  egg,  sea  hedgehog,  the 
petrifying  matter  having  occupied  the  place  of  the 
animal,  while  the  chalky  shell  has  perished  by  the 
action  of  the  air,  or  by  violence.  The  shells  of  the 
recent  echini  are  frequently  found  on  the  sea-shore  ; 
when  the  animal  is  living,  the  outer  part  of  their 
covering  is  furnished  with  numerous  spines,  which 
enable  the  creature  to  roll  itself  along  at  the  bottom 
of  the  water ;  from  this  arises  its  name  of  the  sea 
hedgehog. 


There  is  a  ridiculms  belief  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  that  the  hairs  from  a  horse's  tail,  when 
dropped  in  the  water,  become  endued  with  life ;  in 
England,  this  transformation  is  supposed  to  produce 
the  Gordius  aquaticus,  a  small  thread-like  worm,  of  a  red 
colour,  which  is  found  in  groups  knotted  together  in 
the  water.  In  Scotland,  we  understand,  the  product  of 
the  hair  is  supposed  to  be  a  small  eel ;  we  need  scarcely 
say  that  both  these  ideas  are  perfectly  erroneous. 
It  is  certainly  puzzling,  at  first  sight,  to  understand 
in  what  manner  ponds  or  other  pieces  of  water,  in 
which  previously  no  fish  were  known,  should  be 
suddenly  found  full  of  small  eels ;  but  the  difficulty 
vanishes,  on  referring  to  the  natural  history  of  the  eel 
tribe  ;  there  it  will  be  seen,  that  they  (the  young  eels 
in  particular,)  perform  very  long  migrations  over  the 
moist  grass,  chiefly  in  the  night-time ;  even  full- 
grown  eels  will  leave  their  native  element  after  dark, 
in  search  of  food. 

The  common  snake  and  the  blind-worm  are  sup- 
posed by  many  to  be  poisonous,  but  this  is  an  error ; 
there  being  no  venomous  reptile  in  Great  Britain, 
except  the  viper,  or  adder. 

It  is  a  commonly-received  opinion,  that  coals  are  to 
be  found  as  near  London  as  Blackheath,  but  that  the 
seeking  for  them  is  forbidden,  on  account  of  the 
Newcastle  coal-trade  being  so  excellent  a  nursery  for 
seamen.      But  geologists  have  ascertained  that, — 

The  great  coal-field  of  Britain,  wliich  is  composed  of  nu- 
merous subordinate  coal-fields,  crosses  the  island  in  a 
diagonal  direction,  the  south  boundary-line  cxtendinf^  from 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Humbcr,  to  the  south  part  of 
the  Bristol  channel,  on  the  west  coast ;  and  the  north 
boundary-line  extending  from  the  south  side  of  the  river 
Tay,  in  Scotland,  westward,  by  the  south  side  of  the 
Ochil  mountains,  to  near  Dumbarton,  on  the  river  Clyde  ; 
within  these  boundary-lines.  North  and  South  Wales  are 
included.  This  area  is  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles 
in  lenpfth,  and,  on  an  avorase,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  in  breadth;  and  no  coal-field  of  any  consequence  has 
been  found,  either  to  the  north  or  south  of  the  lines  men- 
tioned, excepting  some  small  patches  of  thin  coals  of  infe- 
rior quality;  and  the  coal-field  of  Brora,  in  Sutherlandshire, 
in  Scotland,  which  is  far  disjoined  from  any  other  coal- 
field. 


ESSENTIAL  SALT  OF  LEMONS, 
{Binoxalate  of  potash.) 

The  substance  whose  properties  we  are  now  going 
to  describe,  is  known  in  commerce  as  the  salt  of 
sorrel ;  a  name  which  is  far  more  significant  than  that 
it  more  commonly  but  very  improperly  bears,  namely, 
essential  salt  of  lemons. 

On  a  late  occasion,  when  writing  abont  oxalic  acid  *, 
we  mentioned  that  it  was  contained  in  the  juice  of 
several  kinds  of  plants,  and  especially  in  that  of  the 
Oxalis  acetosella,  or  wood  sorrel,  and  the  Rumei> 
acetosa,  or  common  sorrel.  We  stated,  also,  that  the 
acid,  as  procured  from  these  and  other  plants,  was 
generally  combined  with  potash  or  lime ;  such 
combinations  being  called  oxalates. 

Now  it  happens  that  in  both  varieties  of  sorrel 
above  mentioned,  as  well  as  in  several  others,  which 
it  is  unnecessary  here  to  enumerate,  an  oxalate  of 
potash  exists  ready  formed,  and  hence  the  origin  ot 
the  name,  salt  of  sorrel.  Large  quantities  of  it  are 
prepared  from  the  wood  sorrel  in  Switzerland,  and 
other  neighbouring  countries ;  about  sixty  or  seventy 
pounds  of  the  plant,  when  in  full  vegetation,  yielding 
only  five  ounces  of  the  crystallized  salt. 

The  process  by  which  the  salt  of  sorrel  is  obtained, 
is  very  simple.  The  expressed  juice  of  the  leaves, 
being  diluted  with  water,  is  suffered  to  remain  at  rest 
for  a  few  days  until  the  feculent  parts  have  subsided*  , 
or,  if  greater  despatch  is  necessary,  it  is  clarified  with 
the  whites  of  eggs.  When  the  liquor  is  sufficiently 
clear,  it  is  drawn  off  and  evaporated'by  boiling,  until 
a  pellicle  appears  on  its  surface.  It  is  then  set  in 
a  cool  place  to  crystallize.  When  the  first  crop  of 
crystals  has  been  obtained,  the  liquor  which  remains 
is  again  evaporated  and  crystallized ;  and  so  the 
process  continues,  until  no  more  of  the  salt  can  be 
separated. 

The  chemical  name  for  salt  of  sorrel,  as  indicated 
at  the  head  of  this  paper,  is  binoxalate  of  potash, — 
the  prefix  bin  distinguishing  it  from  two  other  salts 
formed  by  the  union  of  oxalic  acid  and  potash. 

The  first  of  these  three  compounds  is  the  simple 
oxalate,  consisting  of  one  proportional  of  acid,  and 
one  of  potash.  It  crystallizes  in  oblique  four-sided 
prisms,  which  are  cooling  and  bitter  to  the  taste. 
Next  in  order  is  that  under  consideration,  and,  as  its 
name  imports,  {bi,  or  bin,  from  a  Latin  word  signifying 
two,)  contains  two  proportionals  of  acid,  and  one  of 
the  base  (potash).  The  crystals  of  this  salt  are 
small,  of  a  needley  form,  and  sometimes  a  little 
flattened.  The  last  of  these  compounds  is  called 
quadroxalate,  (from  a  Latin  word  signifying  four,) 
and  consists  of  four  proportionals  of  acid  united  to 
one  of  potash.  The  first  and  last  of  these  salts  are 
little  known  excepting  to  chemists. 

Binoxalate  of  potash  (salt  of  sorrel)  unites  readily 
with  several  of  the  earths,  as  it  does  also,  under 
certain  circumstances,  with  most  of  the  metals.  On 
account  of  this  last-mentioned  property,  it  is  very 
generally  employed  in  removing  ink-spots  and  iron- 
moulds  from  linen, — one  proportional  of  its  acid 
uniting,  in  either  case,  with  the  iron  present,  and 
thus  forming  a  soluble  and  colourless  compound 
called  oxalate  of  iron. 

With  sugar  and  water  the  salt  of  sorrel  forms  a 
pleasant  beverage,  and,  in  consequence  of  its  having 
been  substituted  for  lemons  for  purposes  of  this  kind, 
it  obtained  the  very  absurd  name  of  essential  salt  of 
lemons.  However  agreeable  our  acidulated  drink 
may  be  which  has  been  thus  prepared,  we  by  no 
means  recommend  it  to  those  who  have  any  regard 

•  See  Saturday  Magatme,  Vol.  X.,  p.  180. 
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for  their  health.  Almost  all  the  alkaline  salts  of 
oxalic  acid  are  more  or  less  poisonous.  That  to 
which  we  are  now  directing  attention,  is  so  in  an 
eminent  degree ;  and  in  any  cases  where  it  has  been 
ignorantly  employed  for  making  a  refreshing  beve- 
ra<re,  or  for  imparting  an  acid  flavour  to  punch,  it  it 
has  not  proved  fatal,  that  result  has  depended  more 
upon  its  quantity  than  its  quality.  R-  K. 


THE  SEA. 
The  mean  depth  of  the  sea  is,  according  to  La  Place, 
from  four  to  five  miles.  If  the  existing  waters  were 
encreased  only  by  one-fourth,  it  would  drown  the 
earth,  with  the  exception  of  some  high  mountains. 
If  the  volume  of  the  ocean  were  augmented  only  by 
one-eighth,  considerable  portions  of  the  present  con- 
tinents would  be  submerged,  and  the  seasons  would 
be  changed  all  over  the  globe.  Evaporation  would 
be  so  much  extended,  that  rains  would  fall  conti- 
nually, destroy  the  harvest,  and  fruits,  and  flowers, 
and  subvert  the  whole  economy  of  nature. 

There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  more  beautiful  in  our 
whole  system  than  the  process  by  which  the  fields 
are  irrigated  from  the  skies — the  rivers  are  fed  from 
the  mountains— and  the  ocean  restrained  within 
bounds,  which  it  never  can  exceed  so  long  as  that 
process  continues  on  the  present  scale.  The  vapour 
raised  by  the  sun  from  the  sea,  floats  wherever  it  is 
lighter  than  the  atmosphere;  condensed,  it  falls 
upon  the  earth  in  water  ;  or,  attracted  to  the  moun- 
tains, it  gathers  on  their  summits,  dissolves,  and 
perpetually  replenishes  the  conduits  with  which,  ex- 
ternally or  internally,  they  are  all  furnished.  By 
these  conduits  the  fluid  is  conveyed  to  the  rivers 
which  flow  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  to  the 
springs  which  lie  deep  in  its  bosom,  destined  to 
supply  man  with  a  purer  element. 

If  we  suppose  the  sea,  then,  to  be  considerably 
diminished,  the  Amazon,  and  the  Mississippi,  those 
inland  seas  of  the  western  world,  would  become  in- 
considerable brooks ;  the  brooks  would  wholly  dis- 
appear, the  atmosphere  would  be  deprived  of  its  due 
proportion  of  humidity;  all  nature  would  assume 
the  garb  of  desolation  ;  the  bird  would  droop  on  the 
wing,  the  lower  animals  would  perish  on  the  barren 
soil,  and  man  himself  would  wither  away  like  the 
sickly  grass  at  his  feet. 

He  must  indeed  be  incorrigibly  blind,  or  scarcely 
elevated  in  the  scale  of  reason  above  the  monkey, 
who  would  presume  to  say,  or  could  for  a  moment 
honestly  think,  when  duly  informed  on  the  subject, 
that  the  machinery  by  which  the  process  of  evapo- 
ration and  condensation  has  been  constantly  carried 
on  upon  earth  for  so  many  centuries,  exhibits  no 
traces  of  Divine  science  and  power,  and  especially  of 
benevolence  towards  the  countless  beings  whose  sub- 
sistence and  happiness  absolutely  depend  upon  the 
circumstance  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  earth,  and 
air,  uniformly  preserving  the  average  of  their  present 
mutual  proportions. Quarterly  Review. 


Books. — Use  common-place  books  or  collections,  as  indexes 
to  light  thee  to  the  authors,  lest  lliou  be  abused.  He  that 
takes  learning  upon  trust,  makes  a  fair  cupboard  with 
another's  plate.  He  is  an  ill-advised  purchaser,  whose  title 
depends  more  on  witnesses  than  evidences. — Quarles. 

It  is  our  nature,  when  we  do  not  know  what  may  happen 
to  us,  to  fear  the  worst  that  can  happen ;  and  hence  it  is, 
that  uncertainty  is  so  terrible,  that  we  often  seek  to  be  rid 
of  it,  at  the  hazard  of  certain  mischief. Burkb. 


EXPEDITION  TO  THE  BROCKEN 
The  Brocken  was  within  fifteen  miles  of  us,  but  we 
had  been  told  that  if  the  weather  were  unfavourjtble, 
the  ascent  would  be  a  most  fatiguing  laljour,  and 
utterly  fruitless,  as  nine  times  out  of  ten,  the  top  of 
the  mountain  is  so  enveloped  in  clouds  as  to  veil 
every  object  below  in  impenetrable  mist.  Our  good 
star,  however,  still  prevailed.  The  morning  was  not 
bright,  but  it  was  dry,  and  a  brisk  wind  gave  us  hope 
that  the  remaining  clouds  might  all  be  so  completely 
blown  off  before  evening,  as  to  permit  our  seeing  the 
sun- set  brilliantly  from  the  Witches'  Orchestra. 

We  started  at  half  past  five  for  Ilsingbourg,— a 
wild-looking  village,  situated  at  the  entrance  of  a 
narrow  gorge,  through  which  dashes  a  mountain- 
torrent,  having  there  found  a  way  from  a  spring 
amidst  the  mountains.  A  barren  waste  leads  to  it ; 
a  hundred  hills,  covered  with  tangled  forests,  fence 
it  round  ;  and  high  above  their  heads,  rises  the  giant 
Brocken,  amidst  whose  deep  covers  superstition  has 
been  cradled  for  ages. 

At  eleven  o'clock,  three  mules  were  led  to  the 
garden-gate.  Our  guide  had  but  one  eye ;  but  the 
expression  of  his  other  features  was  in  no  degree 
lessened  by  this  misfortune  ;  and  if  a  kind  and  gentle 
nature  could  ever  be  unmistakenly  read  on  any 
countenance,  it  was  on  his. 

I  will  defy  the  boldest  imagination  that  ever  worked 
between  throbbing  temples,  to  picture  forth  a  darker 
world  than  the  eye  looks  upon,  while  scaling  the 
Ilsinbourg  side  of  the  Brocken.  Here  and  there, 
however,  are  spots  of  exquisite  loveliness  ;  and  the 
uncertain  humour  of  the  weather  increased  their 
effect. 

During  about  a  third  part  of  the  ascent,  traces  of 
human  labour  are  visible,  both  in  the  felled  timber, 
and  in  the  huts  of  the  charcoal-burners.  At  one 
point  in  the  early  part  of  our  progress,  the  guide 
stopped,  and  without  saying  a  word,  turned  the  head 
of  my  mule,  making  a  signal  to  my  companions  to 
turn  theirs.  He  then  pointed  aloft  to  a  crag  five 
hundred  feet  above  our  heads,  on  which  stood  a 
colossal  cross  of  iron.  It  is  quite  necessary  to  be  on 
such  a  spot,  to  conceive  the  sublime  effect  of  this 
holy  emblem,  thus  suddenly  seen,  as  it  were,  in  the 
clouds. 

As  we  mounted  higher  and  higher,  we  crossed  the 
noisy  torrent  by   slight  log  bridges,  which  seemed 
just  wide  enough  to  fit  the  feet  of  the  mule  without 
an  inch  to  spare.     At  length  we  quitted  the  stream, 
and  its   awful  bridges ;   and,  with  them,   every  trace 
of  a  path.     What  must  have  been  the   horrible  coii- 
vulsion  which   has   so   scattered   the   surface  of  this 
mountain,   and  covered   its  sides  with  such  gigantic 
yet   loose   masses    of  granite    rock!      One    of  these 
masses  measured  fifty-five  feet  in  length  and  forty  in 
breadth  ;   its  height  was  beyond  our  reach,  but  could 
not  have  been  less  than  thirty  feet.     The  most  beau- 
tiful mosses  "  sheathed  the  terrors"  of  some  of  their 
sharp   angles,    but  many  were    perfectly  bare.      In 
every  interval  between  them,   enormous  pines   still 
lifted  their  dark  heads,  but  their  fringed  branches  no 
longer  swept  the  ground.     The  stems  were  bare,  and 
the  wind  moaned  among  the  tops  in  sounds  such  as  I 
never  heard  before.     By  degrees  the  trees  ceased  alto- 
gether ;    the  mosses  and  lichens    apparently   ceased 
with  them;  and  a  monstrous  expanse,  entirely  covered 
by  detached,  bare,  dry,  sun-whitened  rocks,  stretched 
upwards  and  all  around,  between  which  dark,  brackish 
streams  were   heard,  and  occasionally  seen,  trickling 
down  the  mountain. 

The  scaling  this  hideous  precipice  was  the  most 
tremendous    part   of    the   expedition;    but   having 
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mastered  it,  we  again  reached  symptoms  of  vegeta- 
tion. Whortle-berries,  moss,  and  a  twisted  growth 
of  dwarf  pines,  covered  its  rugged  side.  Here  again 
the  guide  stopped,  and  bade  us  turn  and  look  below. 
First  came  the  rocky  desert, — next,  a  wavy  sea  of 
unnumbered  forest-covered  hills, — then  the  wide- 
spread world  below,  bright  in  unmitigated  sunshine, 
with  here  and  there  a  small  speck  that  might  be  a 
beacon-tower  or  village-church  :  but  all  so  blended 
in  one  flood  of  light,  that,  contrasted  with  the  dark 
forest  enclosing  us,  it  seemed  almost  like  an  opening 
of  the  bright  and  sunny  heavens,  rather  than  any 
view  of  earth.  Our  good-natured  guide  nodded  an 
assurance  that  "  Brocken  would  be  good  for  us  this 
night,"  and  we  resumed  our  arduous  undertaking. 
At  last  the  deed  was  done,  and  we  stood  triumphant 
on  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  The  blast  of  wind 
that  assailed  us  was  such,  that  the  guide  held  me  on 
the  saddle  till  he  had  led  the  mule  under  the  shelter 
of  the  solitary  Gast-Haus,  and  then  placed  me  on  my 
feet,  congratulating  me  with  hearty  good- will,  on  my 
safe  arrival. 

This  building  is  constructed  in  a  manner  that 
shows  what  it  has  to  endure.  The  granite  walls  are 
six  feet  thick,  and  the  small  windows  are  set  even 
with  the  internal  surface,  so  that,  before  each  of 
them,  there  is  a  deep,  square  embrasure.  On  entering 
the  house  we  found  ourselves  in  total  darkness.  A 
passage  runs  through  the  whole  length  of  the  building, 
and  exactly  divides  it :  several  doors  open  into  the 
passage  from  the  chambers  on  each  side.  When  any 
of  the  doors  are  open,  a  gleam  of  light  reaches  the 
cavern-like  passage,  but  when  this  is  not  the  case,  no 
dungeon  can  be  darker. 

We  groped  our  way  along,  till  an  old  woman  came 
to  our  assistance,  and  led  us  to  her  small,  but  most 
warm  and  welcome  domain.  She  told  us  that  every- 
body took  brandwein  and  hot  water  as  soon  as  they 
arrived,  and  having  done  so,  and  ordered  dinner,  we 
again  left  the  friendly  shelter,  to  battle  with  the 
strongest  wind  I  was  ever  exposed  to.  Our  guide 
led  us  first  to  a  magnificent  congeries  of  granite 
fragments,  which  seemed  to  have  pierced  through 
the  surface,  and  darted  up  twenty  feet  towards  the 
clouds.  Wild  and  whimsical  are  the  forms  in  which 
these  masses  are  grouped,  and  here  it  is  that  the 
witches  of  the  Brocken  assemble,  to  perform  their 
unhallowed  serenades.  They  neither  play  impromptu, 
nor  from  memory ;  for  numerous  rocks  are  pointed 
out,  which  serve  them  for  their  music-desks;  and 
the  pile  is  therefore  called  "The  Witches'  Orchestra." 
High  in  the  midst  a  single  stone  runs  above  the  rest, 
of  course  for  the  leader  of  the  bandj  it  is  named 
"the  Devil's  Pulpit." 

From  "  the  Witches'  Orchestra,"  we  proceeded  to 
a  very  singular  little  lake,  called  "  the  Hexensee,  or 
Witches'  Lake."  This  has  been  much  larger  within 
the  memory  of  man;  it  is  now  but  a  few  yards 
across,  and  said  to  be  of  vast  depth,  no  man  having 
ever  found  a  line  that  could  reach  the  bottom.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  Orchestra,  bubbles  forth  the 
clearest  and  sweetest  water  in  the  world,  but  even 
this  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Witches'  Spring, 
■which  is  said  to  be  strongly  influenced  by  their 
■wicked  will,  as  it  runs  and  falls  in  a  manner  most 
supernaturally  capricious. 

Iceland  moss  grows  there  in  great  abundance,  and 
the  Alpine  anemone  was  in  the  fullest  bloom,  though 
it  is  a  wonder  how  its  delicate  flower  can  open  before 
such  piercing  gales.  Near  the  door  of  the  Gast- 
Haus,  another  large  fragment  of  rock  stands,  having 
a  deep,  natural  cavity  in  it.  This  is  denominated 
the  Witches'  Dog  Stone,  and  let  the  weather  be  what 


it  may,  this  cavity  is  never  without  water :  in  vain 
has  it  been  carefully  emptied,  nay,  rubbed  till  no 
moisture  could  be  discerned ;  but  ere  the  dairy  herd 
had  ceased  its  office,  drops  of  cold  perspiration  were 
seen  oozing  from  the  solid  rock,  and  again  the  witches' 
dog  might  slake  his  thirst  therein. 

Having  fortified  ourselves  with  dinner  in  the 
Brockcn-house,  we  once  more  braved  the  blast 
without.  The  hour  of  sunset  was  fast  approaching, 
and  with  every  promise  of  being  as  bright  as  we 
could  wish.  Not  a  mist  obscured  the  glorious  ex- 
panse,— not  a  feature  of  the  wondrous  landscape  was 
concealed ;  clouds  there  were,  but  only  enough  to 
reflect  the  "  sapphire  blaze,"  and  to  fill  up  the  gor- 
geous pageant. 

To  have  a  perfect  view  of  this  spectacle,  it  is 
necessary  to  stand  where  the  panorama  is  complete, 
and  this  can  only  be  done  by  mounting  a  small,  but 
immensely-strong  tower,  which  forms  the  centre  of 
the  building.  It  rises  only  a  few  feet  above  the  root 
of  the  house,  but  sufliciently  to  command  an  unbroken 
circular  horizon.  To  this  place  we  repaired  just  as 
the  sun  had  reached  that  point  in  his  descent  where 
he  seems  to  set  on  fire  all  the  clouds  which  meet  him. 
Every  mortal  once,  at  least,  in  his  life,  should  see, 
from  the  top  of  a  mountain,  the  sun  go  down ;  it  is 
like  nothing  else  that  the  earth  can  show  him.  We 
had  the  neighbouring  mountain-tops  for  valleys,  and 
the  earth's  wide  circle  for  our  horizon  ;  but  for  the 
world  between, — its  darkness  and  its  light — the  lin- 
gering brightness,  which  brought  the  distant  hills  to 
view,  the  awful  shade,  already  fallen  on  the  pine- 
forest  at  our  feet,  the  inexpressible  clearness  of  the 
atmosphere,  which  enabled  us  to  count  twelve  distinct 
distances  in  the  landscape ;  all  this  can  only  be 
guessed  at  by  those  who  have  seen  something  like  it 
themselves.  The  rose-coloured  reflection  of  this 
glowing  sunset  was,  on  this  occasion,  more  than 
usually  brilliant  in  the  east;  for,  as  the  sun  went 
down,  vast  masses  of  clouds  arose  in  that  quarter  of 
the  heavens,  and,  till  the  light  was  gone,  mocked  us 
with  the  appearance  of  almost  rival  splendour ;  but 
when  the  borrowed  glory  left  them,  they  assumed  a 
far  different  aspect,  and  looked  as  full  of  storm  and 
tempest,  as  they  had  before  done  of  light  and  beauty. 
I  had  anticipated  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  moon 
rise,  and  watching  her  pale  light  gleam  upon  all  the 
witcheries  of  the  Brocken ;  but  such  a  storm  of 
wind  and  rain  ensued,  as  compelled  us  to  seek  for 
shelter,  and  pass  the  evening  in  talking  over  the 
wonders  of  the  day. 

On  arriving  at  the  Brocken-house,  we  had  been 
told  that  there  were  no  bed-rooms  for  us,  but  that  a 
small  room,  with  three  couches,  and  a  stove,  were  at 
our  service.  We  went  to  the  door  of  the  Gast-Haus 
to  look  out  upon  the  night.  The  hurricane  was 
frightful.  Many  have  cause  to  remember  the  fearful 
night  that  preceded  the  1  St  of  September,  1833.  The 
gale  that  blew  that  night  caused  more  wrecks  than 
any  that  has  been  recorded  for  years  ;  and  we  felt 
and  heard  it  in  a  manner  never  to  be  forgotten. 

We  heartily  welcomed  the  light  of  day,  which  was 
the  signal  of  release  from  our  dungeon-like  apart- 
ment. Dismal,  however,  was  the  prospect  that 
greeted  us  when  we  again  ventured  to  unclose  the 
door  of  the  fortress.  A  dense  mist  prevailed,  and 
the  wild  and  rapid  movements  of  its  shadowy  shapes, 
as  the  eddying  blast  propelled  them,  had  more  of 
majesty  and  mystery  in  it,  than  even  the  sunset  of 
the  night  before. 

Our  descent  was  by  a  different  and  much  easier 
path  than  that  by  which  we  had  mounted  ;  and, 
before  we  had  performed  a  mile  of  our  downward 
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progress,  all  that  was  alarming  or  disagreeable  had 
already  disappeared,  and  was  forgotten  in  the  new 
delight  that  opened  before  us.  The  black  clouds 
suddenly  rose  from  the  horizon,  and  rapidly  mount- 
ing, by  degrees  displayed  a  landscape  radiant  in 
light,  and  beautiful  beyond  description. 

After  passing  about  two-thirds  of  the  descent,  the 
new  path  fell  into  the  old  one,  and  we  came  again 
upon  the  beautiful  torrent.  We  had  not  long  pur- 
sued our  former  road,  when  we  again  left  it,  in  order 
to  pass  over  the  height  on  which  stands  the  enormous 
cross  pointed  out  to  us  the  day  before.  To  this  point 
walks  have  been  cut  through  the  forest,  with  con- 
siderable skill  and  care.  They  lead,  by  a  narrow, 
undulating  terrace,  along  the  side  of  one  or  two  most 
picturesque  minor  mountains,  to  the  extraordinary 
rock  where  this  cross,  erected  in  memory  of  some 
Prussian  victory,  rears  its  twenty  feet  of  massive  iron 
against  the  sky.  This  terrace-path  lasts  above  a 
league,  and  commands  openings  into  some  of  the 
wildest  scenery  of  the  Harz. 

The  extreme  point  on  which  the  Cross  stands  is 
bare  and  alone.  All  around  it  is  clothed  with  the 
pine-forest  ;  but  this  pale,  solitary  stone  juts  forth, 
and  hangs  over  the  valley,  with  such  a  giddy  pre- 
eminence, that  I  tremble  at  remembering  that  I  have 
stood  upon  its  verge. 

Full  of  interest  and  enjoyment  as  this  expedition 
proved  to  us,  I  doubt  whether  I  can  fairly  recommend 
the  ascent  of  the  Brocken  to  the  generality  of  female 
travellers.  But  no  one  should  be  within  a  day's 
journey  of  lisingbourg,  without  making  an  excursion 
on  mules  to  the  colossal  cross,  and  returning  by  the 
charcoal  road,  which  leads  along  the  mountain- 
torrent. 

[Abridged  from  Mbs.  Trollope's  Belgium.l 


It  has  often  been  a  matter  of  serious  consideration  to  mc, 
how  much  the  natural  love  of  distinction  in  man  must  bu 
Haltered  by  the  sudden  celebrity  to  which  even  the  worst 
criminal  stands  fortli,  who  is  eminent  for  nothing  but  the 
greatness  of  his  crime.  He  has  perhaps  lived  a  life  of 
obscurity  and  want,  till  by  some  hideous  act  of  atrocity  he 
becomes  tlie  temporary  hero  of  the  day.  Every  newspaper 
is  then  thought  insipid  that  has  not  a  column  devoted  to 
him;  his  most  trifling  actions  become  objects  of  intense 
and  universal  interest;  we  are  told  how  he  eats,  and  driulss, 
and  talks,  and  sleeps.  He  is  visited  by  tlie  most  eminent 
Christians:  he  is  assured  of  the  certainty  of  future  blessed- 
ness. When  the  day  of  execution  arrives,  crowds  assemble 
to  witness  his  conduct  and  to  admire  his  heroism.  The 
sympathy  of  thousands  is  excited, — all  gaze  in  breathless 
expectation  to  hear  the  least  sound  of  his  voice,  and  he 
dies  like  a  martyr  rather  than  a  criminal. 

There  is  a  dej^ree  of  vanity  in  our  nature  which  the 
approach  of  death  can  scarcely  overpower;  and  if  there  be 
a  temptation  to  hypocrisy,  or  an  occasion  when  hypocrisy  is 
dangerous  to  the  salvation  of  all,  it  is  on  such  occasions  as 
these,  when  a  multitude  beholds  the  greatest  of  criminals 
almost  canonized  as  a  saint; — the  least  relic  of  him  is  care- 
fully treasured, — the  very  rope  on  which  he  was  suspended 
becomes  an  object  of  inestimable  value ;  and  we  saw,  on  a 
late  occasion,  that  when  the  offender  became  sufficiently 
notorious,  he  was  finally  represented  on  the  stage.  Con- 
sider how  many  hundreds  are  longing  for  celebrity ;  how 
willingly  men  will  sacrifice  their  Uves  for  fame,  and  that  a 
few  would  rather  be  thus  known  for  their  crimes,  than  not 
known  at  all Sxnci.aih's  Modern  Accomplishments. 


A  MAN  that  hath  no  virtue  in  himself,  ever  envieth  virtue 
in  others  ;  for  men's  minds  will  either  feed  upon  then-  own 
good  or  upon  others'  evil ;  and  who  wanteth  the  one,  will 
prey  upon  the  other;  and  whoso  is  out  of  hope  to  attain 
another's  virtue,  will  seek  to  come  at  even  hand  by  depress- 
ing another's  fortune. Baco.v. 


HtfMiLiTy  is  but  a  speaking  truth,^and  all  Pride  is  a  lie. 
— J«ii«MY  Taylor. 


A    CHURCHYARD    SCENE. 

How  sweet  and  solemn,  all  alone, 
'With  reverend  steps,  from  stoue  to  stone 

In  a  small  village  churchyard  lying. 
O'er  iiitervcuiug  flowers  to  move ! 
And  as  we  read  the  names  unlcnown 
Of  yoxmg  and  old  to  judgment  gone, 
And  hear  iu  the  calm  air  above 

Time  onwards  softly  Hying, 
To  meditate,  in  Christiiui  love, 

Upon  the  dead  and  dying ! 
Across  the  sUcuce  se«in  to  go, 
With  dreani-Iikc  motion,  wavering,  slow, 
And  sluoudcd  in  their  folds  of  snow, 
The  friends  we  loved  long,  long,  ago ! 
GUding  across  the  sad  retreat, 
How  beautiful  their  phantom-feet  I 
What  tendeniess  is  iu  their  eyes, 
Tunied  where  the  poor  survivor  lies 
'ilid  monitory  sanctities ! 
What  years  of  vanished  joy  are  fanned. 
From  one  uplifting  of  that  hand 
In  its  white  stillness !  when  the  Shade 
Doth  glimmeringly  in  sunshine  fade 
From  our  embrace,  how  dim  appeal's 
This  world's  life  through  a  mist  of  teara ! 
Vain  liopos !  blind  sorrows !  needless  fcai°s ! 
Such  is  the  scene  urormd  me  now : 
A  little  Churchyard  ou  tlie  brow 

Of  a  green  pastoral  hill; 
Its  sylvan  village  sleeps  below, 
And  faintly  liere  is  heard  the  flow 

Of  Woodburn's  Summer  rill ; 
A  place  where  all  things  mournful  meet, 
And  yet,  the  sweetest  of  the  sweet. 

The  stillest  of  the  stiU ! 
With  what  a  iienslve  beauty  fall 
Across  the  mossy  mouldering  wall 
The  rose-tree's  clustered  arches!     See 
The  robin-redbreast  warily, 
Bright,  through  the  blossoms,  leaves  its  nest ; 
Sweut  iiigrate !  through  the  Winter  blest 

At  the  firesides  of  men — but  slry 
Through  all  the  sunny  Summer-hours, 
lie  hides  himself  among  the  flowers, 

In  his  own  wild  festivity. 
What  lulling  sound,  and  shadow  cool 

Hangs  half  the  darkened  chuichyard  O'er, 
Fi-om  thy  gieeu  depths  so  beautiful, 

Thou  gorgeous  sycamore ! 
Oft  hath  the  holy  wine  and  bi-cad 

IJeeu  blest  beneath  thy  murmuring  tent, 
Where  many  a  bright  uud  hoary  head 

Bowed  at  that  awful  sacrament. 
Now  all  beneath  the  tui-f  are  laid 
On  which  they  sat,  and  sang,  aud  prayed. 

Above  that  consecrated  tree 
Ascends  the  tapeiing  spire  that  seems 

To  lift  the  soul  up  silently 
To  Iieaveu  with  all  its  dreams, 

While  in  the  belfry,  deep  and  low, 
From  his  heaved  bosom's  purple  gleams 

The  Dove's  continuous  miirmui's  flow, 

A  dirge-like  song,  half  bliss,  half  woe, 
The  voice  so  lonely  seems ! Wilson. 


Selv-conckit. — Wouldest  thou  not  be  thought  a  fool  in 
another's  conceit,  be  not  wise  in  thine  own :  he  that  trusts 
to  his  own  wisdom,  proclaims  his  own  folly  :  he  is  truly 
wise,  and  shall  appear  so,  that  hath  folly  enough  to  be 
thought  not  worldly  wise,  or  wisdom  enough  to  see  his 
own  folly QuARLEs. 


Ax  Emir  had  bought  a  left  eye  of  a  glass  eye-maker,  sup- 
posing that  he  would  be  able  to  see  with  it.  The  man 
begged  him  to  give  it  a  little  time :  he  could  not  expect 
that  it  would  see,  all  at  once,  as  well  as  the  right  eye, 
which  had  been  for  so  many  years  in  the  habit  of  it. 

COLEUIUQE. 

Where  secrecy  or  mystery  begins,  vice  or  roguery  is  not 
far  off. — Dr.  Johnson. 

Taks  ever*thmg  by  it»  smooth  handle. 
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NOTES  ON  FOREST  TREES.    No.  XIV 


The  Walnut,  {Juglans  regia.) 

The  common  Walnut-tree  was  originally  brought 
from  Asia  ;  it  is  found  particularly,  in  great  abun- 
dance, on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea,  but  it  has 
been  so  long  naturalized  in  Europe,  as  to  give  it  a 
place  among  the  European  trees.  The  Romans  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  Walnut-tree.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  their  marriage-ceremonies,  the  young 
couple  flung  walnuts  among  the  spectators,  emble- 
matical of  their  intention  of  renouncing  the  games 
of  their  youth,  and  allowing  more  serious  matters  to 
occupy  their  attention.  This  custom  is  still  preserved 
in  the  south  of  Europe,  where  nuts  and  almonds  are 
employed  in  the  same  manner.  The  Walnut  is  not 
only  valuable  on  account  of  its  fruit,  but,  on  the 
Continent  in  particular,  its  timber  also  is  in  great 
request ;  the  value  of  the  nuts,  however,  renders  it 
scarce,  as  few  trees  are  cut  down  for  the  use  of  the 
cabinet-maker. 

The  unripe  Walnut  is  well  known  in  England  as  a 
pickle,   and   for  its   use  in  the   making   of  Walnut- 
ketchup.     Our   French    neighbours,    in    addition    to 
this,  employ  it  in  making  preserves  ;   they  also  make 
a  liqueur,   by  adding   a  pint   of  brandy  to   a   dozen 
of  unripe  Walnuts,  and   sweetening   the   liquor  with 
sugar  according  to  the  palate.     The    dried  nuts  also 
vield,  by   expression,  a  quantity  of  oil,   of    a   good 
quahty  ;    this  oil  has  been  used  in  medicine,  and  is 
considered  an  excellent  vermifuge,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  the  tape-worm.     This  tree  has  many  good,  or 
fancied  good  qualities,  one  of  which   was   discovered 
by  the  French  at  the  time  they  were  unable  to  obtain 
our  West  India  produce ;  namely,  that  the  sap  contains 
a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar  ;   the  discoverer  gives 
a  long  account  of  the  method  of  preparing  the  sugar, 
which  is  much  the  same  as  that  employed  in  the  case 
of  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane,  but  he  omits  to  men- 
tion the  amount  collected  from  a  given  quantity  of 
sap.      The   dyers,   formerly,   were   in   the   habit   ot 
employing  the  roots  of  the  tree,  and  the  husks  of 


the  nuts,  as  a  brown  dye  ;  and  among  the  ancients, 
according  to  Pliny,  it  was  used  to  give  a  rich  brown 
colour  to  the  hair. 

The  wood  of  the  Walnut  is  soft  and  flexible,  and 
easily  worked,  but  while  young  is  of  little  value, 
being  very  white,  and  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the 
worm,  but  as  it  grows  older,  the  colour  becomes 
brown,  sometimes  very  beautifully  veined.  In  the 
south  of  France,  the  wooden  shoes  of  the  peasantry 
are  made  of  Walnut.  That  wood  is  considered  the 
best  which  has  grown  in  a  dry  soil,  although,  in  such 
a  situation,  the  timber  is  not  so  quick  of  growth,  as 
when  the  ground  is  rich  and  moist. 

The  Walnut  is  generally  propagated  by  means  of 
seeds,  which  are  best  sown  in  the  Autumn,  the  nut 
not  being  deprived  of  the  husk ;  this,  it  is  said,  is  a 
security  against  the  ravages  of  rats  and  other  vermin. 
It  is  recommended  to  place  the  nuts  at  the  bottom 
of  a  trench,  and  not  to  employ  the  dibber  in  putting 
them  into  the  ground ;  six  inches  apart  is  a  good 
distance  to  place  them.  During  the  first  year, 
the  young  plants  require  constant  and  careful 
hoeing  to  keep  them  free  from  weeds.  The  young 
trees  may  be  transplanted  at  the  end  of  the  first  or 
the  second  year,  so  as  to  give  them  more  space  ;  and 
when  they  have  attained  the  height  of  seven  or  eight 
feet,  they  are  fit  to  be  moved  to  the  .spot  on  which  it 
is  intended  they  should  remain. 

The  trees  which  are  raised  from  seed  never  bear 
fruit  until  after  eight  or  ten  years. 

In  addition  to  the  common  Walnut  which  we  have 
described,  there  are  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve  other 


LEAF,    FRUIT,    AND    CATKINS    OF   THE   WALNUT. 


species  The  Black  Walnut  of  America,  is  a  large 
species,  attaining  the  height  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet, 
the  fruit  is  good,  but  not  equal  to  that  of  the  com- 
mon Walnut.  The  Ash-coloured  Walnut  is  another 
American  species,  famous  for  the  purgative  qualities 
of  its  bark,  which  in  some  parts  of  America  is  much 
used  in  medicine. 


The  curiosity  of  an  honourable  wind  wilUuslv  rests  there, 
whereUie  love  of  trulli  does  not  urge  it  further  onward, 
Ind  the  love  of  its  neighbour  bids  it  stop  ;-ni  other  words, 
ft  wi  lin-ly  stops  at  the  point  where  the  mterestsof  truth 
do   not  beckoA  it  onward,   and   chanty   cries,   Halt!— 

COLKIUDGE. 

To  a  Christian,  the  moment  of  reflection  is  the  moment  o( 
consolation. Ranuolph.  ______ 
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COLLEGIATE  CHURCH  OF  MANCHESTER. 
William  Camden,  the  chief  of  English  antiquaries, 
■who   wrote  his  Britannia   in    1586,   says   quaintly  of 
Manchester,  in   the  words   of  his  old  translator.   Dr. 
Philemon  Holland  ; — 

Because  the  inhabitants  had  borne  themselves  as  valiant 
men  in  the  Danish  war,  they  will  have  their  town  to  be 
called  Manchester,  that  is,  as  ihey  expound  it.  The  city  of 
men;  and  in  this  conceit,  which  implieth  their  own  com- 
mendation, they  wonderfully  please  themselves.  But  full 
little  know  the  good  honest  men,  that  Mancunivm  was  the 
name  of  it  in  the  Britons'  time,  so  that  the  etymology 
thereof,  out  of  our  English  tongue,  can  by  no  means  seem 
probable.  I  for  my  part,  therefore,  would  derive  it  rather 
from  Main,  a  British  word  which  signifieth  a  Stone :  for 
upon  a  stony  hill  it  is  seated,  and  beneath  the  town  there 
are  most  good  and  famous  quarries  of  stone. 
He  assigns  the  foundation  of  "  the  fair  Church  and 
College"  of  Manchester  to  Thomas  Lord  de  la  Ware, 
a  priest,  the  last  heir  male  of  his  family. 

This  Thomas  de  la  Ware,  who  was  for  some  time 
rector  of  the  parish  church  of  Manchester,  (having 
succeeded  to  the  barony  and  estate  of  his  family  by 
the  death  of  his  brother  John,  Lord  de  la  Ware,) 
obtained  leave  of  King  Henry  the  Fifth  to  make  his 
church  collegiate,  to  consist  of  a  warden  and  eight 
vicars.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  en- 
dowed with  revenues  to  the  yearly  value  of  about 
200/.  This  college  was  dissolved  in  1547,  by  King 
Edward  the  Sixth,  but  refounded,  first  by  Queen  Mary, 
and  afterwards  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1578,  and 
again  by  King  Charles  the  First,  in  1636,  for  a 
warden,  four  fellows,  two  chaplains,  four  singing 
men,  and  four  choristers;  being  incorporated,  as  they 
had  been  before  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  "  The  Warden 
and  Fellows  of  Christ  Church  in  Manchester." 

These  were  ejected  by  parliament  during  the  rebel- 
lion, and  their  revenues  seized  j  and  in  1649  the  door 
of  the  chapter-house  and  college-chest  were  broken 
open  by  the  soldiery  under  Colonel  Thomas  Birch, 
when  the  deeds  and  writings  relating  to  the  foundation 
were  taken  to  London,  and  never  returned  They  were 
afterwards  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  1666.  In 
1642,  during  the  siege  of  Manchester  by  the  earl  of 
Derby,  the  college-house  had  been  used  as  a  store- 
house by  the  troops  within  the  town.  In  1649,  the 
Independents  converted  it  into  a  meeting-house. 
After  the  death  of  Mr.  Chetham  *,  it  was  purchased 

•  Mr.  HuMPnnET  CiiETHAM,  a  great  benefactor  to  tlie  college, 
■whom  Fuller  brieflj  mentions  among  his  It'ort/iies  of  England,  was 
born  in  July  1080.  lie  was  descended  of  an  ancient  family,  and 
obtained  his  wealth  chiefly  by  supplying  the  London  market  with 
fustians,  ■  material  of  dress  then  in  almost  general  use  throughout 
the  nation.  By  this  commerce,  which  was  probably  conducted  on 
an  extensive  scale,  Mr.  Chetham  acquired  opulence  ;  while  his  strict 
integrity,  his  piety,  and  works  of  charity,  secui^ed  him  the  tespect 
and  esteem  of  those  around  him.  His  chief  residence  was  Clayton 
Hall,  near  Manchester,  at  that  time  surrounded  by  a  moat,  the 
traces  of  which  are  now  to  be  distinguished.  "  He  was,"  says 
Fuller,  "  a  diligent  reader  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  the  works  of 
sound  divines  1  a  respecter  of  such  ministers  as  he  accounted  truly 
godly,  uptight,  sober,  discreet,  and  sincere.  He  was  high  sherift'of 
the  county  of  Lancaster,  a.  d.  1635,  discharging  that  office  with 
great  honour,  insomuch  that  very  good  gentlemen  of  birth  and 
estate  did  wear  his  cloth  at  the  assize,  to  testify  their  unfeigned  af- 
fection to  him." 

The  charity  of  iMr.  Chetham  was  not  to  appear  only  after  his 
death.  During  his  life  he  had  "  taken  up  and  maintained  fourteen 
boys  of  the  town  of  Manchester,  six  of  the  town  of  Salford,  and  two 
of  the  town  of  Droylsden  ;  in  all  twenty-two.  13y  his  will,  bearing 
date  Dec.  16,  1651,  he  directed  that  the  number  of  boys  should  be 
increased  to  forty;  bequeathing  the  sum  of  £7000  for  the  purchase 
of  an  estate,  the  profits  of  which  are  to  be  applied  to  the  support 
of  thus  establishment.  The  operations  of  this  benevolent  institution 
have  been  since  greatly  extended  by  judicious  management,  and 
due  Mteation  to  the  views  of  the  founder.  Mr.  Chetham  be- 
queathed also  the  sums  of  £1000  for  the  purchase  cf  books,  and 
£100  for  a  building,  as  the  foundation  of  a  public  library;  for  the 
lugmentauon  of  which  he  devised  the  residue  of  his  personal  estate. 
'  He  further  left  £-200,"  says  his  biographer,  "to  purchase  godly 
Knglish  books  to  be  chained  upon  desks  in  the  churches  of  Man- 
chester Bolton  &c." 


of  the  earl  of  Derby,  in  pursuance  of  a  recommenda- 
tion in  the  ■will  of  the  former  person,  as  a  suitable 
building  for  the  benevolent  institution  which  he  had 
contemplated,  as  stated  below. 

The  present  Collegiate  Church,  of  which  a  view 
is  annexed,  and  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  old 
parish-church  of  Manchester,  is  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  by  that  eminent  antiquary,  the  late  Rev. 
Thomas  D.  Whitaker,  L.L.D. 

"  The  outside,  being  constructed  of  red,  crumbling 
stone,  has  suffered  extremely  from  the  operations  of 
fire  and  smoke.  Within,  and  on  the  south  side,  are 
several  large  chantries,  one  of  which  is  the  pro- 
perty and  burial-place  of  the  Traffords  of  Trafford. 
At  the  east  end,  and  behind  the  altar,  is  the  chapel 
of  the  Chethams,  where  the  munificent  founder  of  the 
hospital  has  a  tomb.  There  are  also  some  later 
monuments  of  the  family.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
north  aisle  is  a  very  spacious  chapel  built  by  Bishop 
Stanley,  and  now  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Derby. 
Beyond  this  is  a  small  projecting  chantry,  under  the 
founder's  arch  of  which,  and  within  a  plain  altar-tomb, 
lies  the  same  James  Stanley,  Bishop  of  Ely  (conse- 
crated in  1506,)  and  Warden  of  Manchester,  who  died 
in  the  college.  There  is  a  small  figure  of  him  in 
brass,  and  an  inscription  in  old  English,  which  is 
given  in  Bentham's  History  of  Ely.  But  the  great 
ornaments  of  the  church  are  the  stalls,  screens,,  and 
lattice-work  of  the  choir,  finished,  in  a  great  measure, 
at  the  expense  of  this  prelate,  who,  though  little  of  a 
scholar  or  an  ecclesiastic,  seems  to  have  had  a  muni- 
ficent spirit  not  unworthy  of  his  birth.  His  family 
connexion  induced  him  to  reside  much  at  Manchester, 
to  which  he  appears  to  have  been  greatly  attached  ; 
for  nothing  less  than  the  powerful  influence  of  the 
Stanleys  could  have  obtained  for  him  permission  to 
hold  a  conimendam  with  the  wealthy  see  of  Ely.  In 
richness  and  delicacy  of  execution,  the  canopies  of 
these  stalls  exceed  anything  I  have  seen,  though, 
perhaps,  in  point  of  lightness,  they  lose  something 
from  the  want  of  those  tall  spiring  front  pinnacles 
which  marked  the  stalls  of  the  two  former  centuries.' 

The  town,  probably  the  church,  of  Manchester, 
was  originally  a  place  of  sanctuary,  and  one  of  the 
eight  places  to  which  this  privilege  was  confirmed  by 
the  statute  of  32  Henry  VIII.  in  1540-1.  But  the 
privilege  was  transferred  to  Chester  in  the  following 
year,  as  it  had  been  found  to  operate  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  wealth,  credit,  and  good  order  of  the  place. 
John  Huntingdon  was  the  first  Warden  of  Manches- 
ter, appointed  in  1422.  The  very  Rev.  Thomas 
Calvert,  D.  D.,  is  the  present  Warden,  appointed  in 
1823. 

Many  of  our  readers  are  aware,  that  it  is  intended 
to  erect  a  bishop's  see  at  Manchester.  The  Collegiate 
Church  is  to  becoiue  the  Cathedral,  and  the  diocese 
will  consist  of  those  parts  of  the  county  of  Lancaster, 
which  compose  the  deaneries  of  Amounderness, 
Blackburn,  Leyland,  Manchester,  and  Warrington, 
and  which  now  form  part  of  the  diocese  of  Chester. 
In  the  Second  Report  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners, published  last  year,  it  is  stated  that  the  esta- 
blishment at  Manchester  is  already  so  similar  to  that 
proposed  for  the  cathedrals  of  the  new  foundation, 
that  little  change  will  be  required  besides  the  altera- 
tion of  titles  from  Warden  and  Fellows  to  Dean  and 
Canons. 


O  BLESSED  health  !  thou  art  above  all  gold  and  treasure  ; 
'tis  thou  who  cnlargest  the  soul,  and  openest  all  its  powers 
to  receive  instruction,  and  to  relish  virtue.  He  that  has 
thee  has  little  more  to  wish  for  ;  and  he  who  is  so  wretched 
as  to  want  thee,  wants  everything  with  thee. — Sternb, 
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ON  THE  PRINCESS  VICTORIA'S  BIRTHDAY, 

Hay  24,  1837. 

By  thb  Author  of  "  Rose  Buds  Rbscued," 

Ladt,  bright  hope  of  royal  lino, 

Fair  Albion  greets  thy  natal  day  ! 
She  would  not  soon  her  throne  were  thine. 

Yet  prays  thy  race  may  ne'er  decay. 

Not  soon ;  for  soon  she  could  not  spare 
The  hand  tliat  wields  her  sceptre  free  : 

Long  live  the  king  ! — tims  speeds  her  prayer ; — 
And,  sooth,  not  soon,  in  love  to  thee. 

For,  Lady,  'tis  a  dizzy  height, 

And  who  may  say  what  stonns  shall  fall  ? 
Snares  may  be  rife,  and  dark  the  night : — 

God  shield  thee,  Lady,  'niidst  them  all ! 

Then  would  slie  not  such  tender  flower 
Too  early  life's  rough  gust  should  bide ; 

But  bloom  awliile  in  sheltered  bower. 
The  more  to  cast  its  fragiance  wide. 

Yet  since  in  nature's  couree  thy  brow 
Shall  one  day  throb  with  Queenly  care. 

She  antedates  the  loyal  vow. 

And  fondly  breathes  her  patriot  prayer. 

She  aslfs  not  for  thee  wider  realm 

Tlian  girds  thy  patrimonial  crown  ; 
For  far-off  lands  obey  her  hehn. 

Ne'er  on  her  bounds  tlie  sun  goes  down. 

Ere  on  lier  evening  sliore  he  lave. 

He  gilds  her  far  Atlantic  isles  ; 
And  when  he  quits  the  Western  wave, 

Her  orient  Ind  hath  hailed  his  smiles. 
For  her,  while  'neath  his  zenith  ray 

Bright  gems  and  spicy  forests  glow, 
Australia  drinks  the  slanting  day. 

And  Arctic  ice-bound  bairiei's  flow. 

Thrice  goodly  realms  !  but  light  it  were 

To  sing  in  plausive  minstrel  guise. 
Her  heroes  brave,  her  maidens  fair. 

Her  wealth,  her  arms,  her  pageantries. 

Of  such  oft-chequered  frail  behest 
.    Whose  good  and  ill  men  scantly  know. 
Heaven  knows  the  brightest  and  the  best ; 
That  bright  and  best  may  Heaven  bestow. 

But  most,  fair  Peace  to  deck  thy  reign ; 

— Lady,  be  such  tlie  higli  decree ; — • 
Witii  meek  Religion's  hallowed  train 

And  Health,  and  smUiug  Liberty. 

Should  strife,  which  many  a  reahn  hath  marred 
Vex  the  young  bud  of  Bi-uuswick's  stem, 

In  heaven,  may  fostering  angels  guard, 
On  earth  fond  hearts,  thy  diadem. 

Offspring  of  hope,  that  broods  not  fears, 

Blessing  and  blessed  be  this  tliy  lot. 
To  live  and  reign  for  lengthened  years ; 

To  love,  be  loved,  nor  e'er  forgot. 

And  wlien  e'en  lengthened  years  shall  close. 

And  last  adieus  surround  thy  throne. 
To  smile,  unwont,  'midst  Britain's  woes. 

No  heart  then  tranquil  but  thine  own 

To  smile  as  opes  a  brighter  sky. 

Where  kings  may  reign,  nor  spumed  the  Blave; 
Redeemed  by  no  mean  agony. 

To  endless  life  from  wintry  grave. 

May  children's  children  crown  thy  age. 

And  filial  catch  thy  parting  breath ; ' 
Each  youth  a  gem  in  history's  page. 

Each  maiden  an  Elizabeth. 
That  thus  eclipsed  full  many  a  name 

Which  long  hath  crested  glory's  tide,^ 
Alfred  or  Edward's  youthful  fame. 

Or  hers  who  quelled  the  Armada's  pride  ;— 
Bards,  when  they  sing  of  mighty  ones. 

Thy  future  race  may  proud  aver, 
"  Our  monarclis  are  Victoria's  sons ; 

Our  queens  renew  Victoiia," 


Patriot,  say  not  such  hopes  may  die ; 

Nor  count  fond  omen  flattery's  voice  j 
Heaven  listeth  prayer,  and  hearts  beat  high . 

Why  then  should  Albion  not  rejoice  ? 
For  sure  in  sacred  page  we  read. 

Princes  to  reign  in  love  were  given ; 
Though  Edward's  were  a  gentler  meed, 

To  "scape  earth's  crown,  and  reign  in  heaven. 
Patriot,  then  cheer  thy  careful  brow, 

Nor  vex  bright  morn  with  omened  knell ; 
Large  be  tliy  heart  as  warm  thy  vow  : 

Heaven  listeth  prayei- — all  shall  be  well. 

S,  C.  W. 

A  BLIND  HARPER, 
The  following  is  the  description  which  Dr.  E.  D, 
Clarke  gives  of  a  blind  female  Harper,  of  Aberystwith, 
and  of  the  first  effect  of  the  native  music  of  the 
country  upon  his  feelings. 

Here  we  had,  for  the  first  time  since  we  entered  Wales, 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  music  of  the  country,  in  its 
pure  state,  from  a  poor  blind  female  harper.  She  could 
speak  no  English,  nor  play  any  English  tunes,  except 
Captain  Mackintosh  and  the  White  Cockade.  There  was 
so  raucli  native  simplicity  in  her  appearance,  and  the  fea- 
tures of  sorrow  were  so  visible  in  her  countenance,  that  no 
one  could  behold  her  unmoved.  She  was  led  in  by  the 
waiter,  dressed  after  the  style  of  her  countrywomen,  in  a 
coarse  woollen  gown,  and  a  hat  of  black  beaver.  She  had 
seated  herself  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  and  by  an  involun- 
tary motion,  I  drew  my  chair  close  to  hers.  A  predilection 
for  Welsh  music  would  alone  have  disposed  me  to  listen  to 
tiie  harp ;  but  our  blind  minstrel,  with  her  untaught  har 
niony,  called  forth  all  our  admiration,  and  attention  became 
the  tribute  of  pity.  When  she  touched  the  strings,  she 
displayed  all  the  execution  and  taste  of  the  most  refined 
master.  Her  mode  of  fingering  was  graceful,  light,  and 
elegant ;  her  cadences  inexpressibly  sweet.  We  had  never 
before  heard  s\ich  tones  from  the  harp.  She  ran  through 
all  the  mazes  of  Welsh  harmony,  and  delighted  us  with 
the  songs  of  the  hards  of  old.  She  seemed  to  celebrate  the 
days  of  her  forefathers,  and  fancy  led  me  to  interpret  the 
tenour  of  her  melody.  It  sung  the  fall  of  Llewellyn,  and 
broke  forth  in  a  rapid  tumultuous  movement,  expressive  of 
the  battles  he  had  fought,  and  the  laurels  he  had  won. 

AH  at  once  she  changed  the  strain;  the  movement 
became  slow,  soft,  and  melancholy — it  was  a  dirge  for  the 
memory  of  the  slaughtered  bards,  the  departed  poets  of 
other  times.  An  air  was  introduced  after  a  momentary 
pause,  which  vibrated  upon  our  very  heart-strings.  With 
trembhng  hands,  and  in  a  tone  of  peculiar  melody,  she 
told  us  the  sad  tale  of  her  own  distress.  She  sung  the 
blessings  of  light,  and  portrayed  in  cadences  the  sorrows 
of  the  blind. 

Without  any  support  but  her  harp,  deprived  of  her  sight, 
friendless,  and  poor,  she  had  wandered  from  place  to  place, 
depending  entirely  upon  the  charity  of  strangers.  We 
were  told  that  she  contrived  to  obtain  a  decent  livelihood 
by  her  talents  for  music-  nor  did  we  wonder  at  it,  for  who 
can  refuse  pity  to  the  sufferings  of  humanity,  when  the 
voice  of  melody  breaks  forth  in  its  behalf? 

[Bisuop  Oitsh's  Life  of  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke.} 


What  avails  all  the  pomp  and  parade  of  life  which  appear 
abroad,  if,  when  we  shift  the  gaudy  flattering  scene,  the 
man  is  unhappy  where  happiness  must  begin,  at  home ! 
Whatever  ingredients  of  bliss  Providence  may  have 
poured  into  his  cup,  domestic  misfortunes  will  render  the 
whole  composition  distasteful.  Fortune  and  happiness  are 
two  very  distinct  ideas ;  however  some  who  have  a  false 
idea  of  life  and  a  wrongness  of  thinking  may  confound 
them. Seec. 


YouNB  men  in  the  conduct  and  management  of  actions 
embrace  more  than  they  can  hold,  stir  more  than  they  can 
quiet,  fly  to  the  end  without  consideration  of  the  meang 
and  degrees,  pursue  some  few  principles  which  they  have 
chanced  upon  absurdly,  care  not  to  be  i-inovate,  which 
draws  unknown  inconveniences  ;  use  extreme  remedies  at 
first,  and  that  which  doubleth  all  errors,  wil"  not  acknow- 
ledge or  retract  them. Bacon, 
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MAGNESIA. 
It  often  happens  that  the  commonest  things  are  those 
of  which  the  least  is  known.  As  it  is  probable  that 
some  of  our  readers,  who,  from  their  childhood,  have 
been  accustomed  to  use  Magnesia,  or  to  see  it  used 
by  others,  may  not  have  taken  the  trouble,  or  may 
not  have  had  the  opportunity,  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  its  origin,  and  the  methods  by  which 
it  is  prepared,  we  hope  the  following  details  will  not 
be  unacceptable. 

Magnesia  is  usually  denominated  one  of  the  earths, 
a  definition  which,  for  ordinary  purposes,  is  suffi- 
ciently accurate.  We  shall  have  occasion,  however, 
to  say  something  more  about  this  in  a  future  paper. 

The  native  combinations  of  Magnesia  with  other 
substances,  both  solid  and  liquid,  are  not  very  nu- 
merous, but  some  of  them  are  very  extensively  dif- 
fused. In  the  waters  of  the  ocean*,  and  in  those  of 
several  mineral  springs,  it  exists  in  union  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  (oil  of  vitriol,)  and  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  (spirit  of  salt.)  Combined  with  the  first-men- 
tioned acid,  it  occurs  in  some  places  in  a  crystallized 
form,  constituting  sulphate  of  magnesia,  {Ej>som 
Sail.) 

Magnesian  minerals  exhibit  peculiar  properties. 
Their  colours  approach  more  or  less  to  yellow  or 
green.  Only  a  few  of  them  possess  any  lustre  j  and 
to  the  touch  most  of  them  appear  of  a  soft,  or,  more 
properly,  of  a  soapy  texture,  whence  one  variety  has 
received  the  name  of  soapstone. 

Magnesian  Limestone,  called  also  Dolomite,  is  the 
form  in  which  Magnesia  exists  as  a  mineral  product 
in  the  greatest  abundance.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
lime  and  magnesia,  in  variable  proportions,  combined 
with  carbonic  acid,  and  which  are  hence  called  car- 
bonates. Some  of  its  varieties,  as  obtained  in  the 
northern  counties  of  England,  yield  from  25  to  40 
per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  magnesia. 

A  native  carbonate  has  been  found  in  Piedmont, 
Moravia,  the  East  Indies,  and  at  New  Jersey,  in 
America.  At  the  latter  place,  and  at  Unst,  in  one  of 
the  Shetland  Isles,  Magnesia  has  been  discovered  in 
a  state  of  greater  purity  than  any  of  those  previously 
mentioned ;  it  is  called  native  hydrate  of  magnesia, 
which  means  that  it  is  composed  of  Magnesia  che- 
mically combined  with  water.  This  curious  mineral 
is  of  a  greenish  colour,  and  its  structure  is  soft  and 
lamellated,  that  is,  consisting  of  thin  layers  or 
flakes. 

The  Magnesia  known  in  commerce,  and  so  gene- 
rally used  as  medicine,  is  of  two  kinds  ;  one  is  called 
common,  and  the  other  best,  or,  more  properly,  cal- 
cined Magnesia.  For  the  first  of  these  the  more 
correct  name  is  carbonate  of  Magnesia ;  but  this, 
although  sufficiently  descriptive  of  its  character  for 
any  practical  purpose,  is  not  perfectly  accurate. 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia  is  usually  prepared  by  the 
mutual  decomposition  of  sulphate  of  Magnesia 
(Epsom  Salt)  and  carbonate  of  Potash  (Pearlash),  or 
of  Soda,  (common  Soda.)  The  latter  salt  is  gene- 
rally preferred,  on  account  of  its  being  obtained  in  a 
purer  form  than  the  Potash.  The  process  may  be 
thus  described;— six  parts,  by  weight,  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  and  five  parts  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  are 
separately  dissolved  in  five  or  six  times  their  respective 
weights  of  boiling  water.  The  two  liquids  are  then 
mixed,  and  carbonate  of  Magnesia  is  precipitated. 
The  solution  must  be  boiled  for  a  short  time,  after 
■which  it  is  suffered  to  cool,  and  the  magnesia  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  drawing  off  the  superabundant 
liquor,    and   by   filtration.      It    is    then    repeatedly 

•  See  Saturday  Magatine,  Vol.  X.,  p.  156. 


washed  with  pure  water,  dried,  and  made  into  small 
cubes,  such  as  may  often  be  seen  in  show-glasses  in 
druggists'  windows. 

Suppose  we  now,  in  a  very  plain  way,  go  through 
some  parts  of  this  process  again,  in  our  remarks  on 
it  laying  aside,  as  much  as  possible,  scientific  terms. 
We  shall  be  thus  particular  about  what  may  to  some 
persons  appear  as  a  very  trifling  matter,  because  it 
supplies  us  with  a  beautiful  example  of  chemical 
agency,  its  interest  being  rather  heightened  than 
otherwise,  in  consequence  of  the  substances  operated 
on  being  so  well  known. 

Into  a  wine-glass  let  us  put  about  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  soda,  having  first  pulverized  it,  that  is, 
reduced  it  to  a  powder.  Into  another  glass  we  must 
put  a  similar  quantity  (say  rather  less,)  of  Epsom 
salt,  and  then  upon  each  of  these  substances  pour 
three  or  four  tea-spoonsful  of  boiling  water,  stirring 
the  contents  of  each  glass  until  the  whole  is  dissolved. 
The  respective  liquids  should  now  be  mixed,  and  on 
doing  so,  we  shall  perceive  that,  although  previously 
quite  transparent,  the  instant  they  are  united,  the 
mixture  becomes  turbid ;  this  is  occasioned  by  the 
formation  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  which,  as  the 
liquid  cools,  will  subside  to  the  bottom  of  tl;e  glass. 
The  liquid  in  the  glass  being  carefully  poured  off,  let 
its  place  be  supplied  with  cold  water ;  this  is  for  the 
purpose  of  washing  the  magnesia,  and  must  be  re- 
peated, at  intervals  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
each,  three  or  four  times.  The  magnesia  may  now 
be  put  upon  a  piece  of  linen  or  paper,  and  dried, 
when  it  will  be  found,  in  every  respect,  to  resemble 
that  which  is  prepared  on  the  large  scale. 

The  changes  which  have  been  effected  by  the  mode 
of  operating  here  described,  next  claim  our  attention. 
Soda,  it  must  be  recollected,  is  called  carbonate  of 
soda,  because  it  is  composed  of  soda  and  carbonic 
acid.  In  like  manner  Epsom  salt  has  received  the 
name  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  inasmuch  that  it  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  magnesia  and  sulphuric  acid. 
These  two  substances  being  dissolved  in  hot  water, 
and  their  solutions  mixed,  the  following  curious  trans- 
formations take  place.  Carbonic  acid  having  a 
greater  affinity  for  magnesia  than  it  has  for  soda, 
under  the  circumstances  just  mentioned,  it  leaves  the 
latter,  and  unites  with  the  former,  constituting  car- 
bonate of  magnesia,  whose  presence  is  indicated  by 
its  rendering  the  liquid  turbid. 

But  before  this  change  can  have  taken  place  in  the 
character  of  the  magnesia,  it  must  have  been  sepa- 
rated from  the  sulphuric  acid  with  which  it  was  pre- 
viously combined.  Now,  as  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
conceive  of  what  actually  takes  place  in  a  process 
which  seems  instantaneous,  we  must  be  content  with 
supposing  that  whether  the  sulphuric  acid  is  first 
displaced  to  make  way  for  the  carbonic  acid,  or 
whether  the  carbonic  acid  is  the  first  to  move,  yet 
no  confusion  occurs.  The  results  teach  us  that 
the  sulphuric  acid  leaves  the  magnesia  and  combines 
with  the  soda,  for  if  the  liquid  holding  it  in  solution 
were  evaporated,  we  should  obtain  from  it  sulphate 
of  soda,  (Glauber's  salt.)  So  also  the  carbonic  acid 
leaves  the  soda,  and  unites  with  the  magnesia,  and 
hence  the  origin  of  the  carbonate  of  magnesia.  It 
must,  of  course,  be  understood,  that  the  respective 
substances  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  combine 
in  certain  definite  and  uniform  proportions ;  so  that 
if  there  be  an  excess  of  either,  that  will  remain  un- 
changed. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  is  but  very  sparingly  dis- 
solved by  water;  requiring  2500  times  its  own  weight 
of  cold,  or  9000  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water, 
for  its  solution. 
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Calcined  magnesia,  which  is  magnesia  in  its  purest 
form,  is  obtained  by  exposing  the  carbonate  for  several 
hours  to  a  strong  red- heat,  whereby  its  carbonic  acid 
and  a  portion  of  the  moisture  combined  with  it  is 
driven  off.  This  process  is  like  that  employed  in 
making  lime,  in  which  challi  and  limestone,  which 
are  varieties  of  the  same  substance,  (carbonate  of 
lime,)  being  subjected  to  the  action  of  fire,  are  ren- 
dered caustic.  Properly  speaking,  therefore,  calcined 
magnesia  is  caustic  magnesia.  When  properly  pre- 
pared, it  is  almost  tasteless  and  without  odour.  It 
is  an  exceedingly  refractory  substance,  that  is,  it 
icsists  a  great  degree  of  heat;  but  when  combined 
with  other  substances,  it  assists  their  fusibility. 

Magnesia  possesses  most,  if  not  all,  the  charac- 
teristics common  to  alkaline  bodies;  especially  that 
of  forming  with  acids  neutral  salts.  These  are 
distinguished  by  their  peculiarly  bitter  flavour,  of 
which  wp  have  an  instance  in  one  already  mentioned, 
namely,  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

When  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  magnesia  absorbs 
both  moisture  and  carbonic  acid,  thus  returning  again 
to  its  former  condition  of  a  carbonate ;  hence  the 
necessity  for  keeping  it  in  closely-stopped  bottles. 
Its  affinity  for  water  is  not,  however,  very  energetic — 
not  to  be  compared,  for  instance,  with  that  of  lime. 
On  being  moistened,  the  former  exhibits  scarcely  any 
increase  of  temperature.  The  effect  of  water  on 
caustic,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  quick,  lime,  is 
so  well  known  as  to  require  no  description.  To 
dissolve  calcined  magnesia  requires  rather  more  than 
j  5000  times  its  weight  of  cold,  or  36,000  times  its 
''  weight  of  boiling,  water. 

Magnesia  is  eminently  useful  as  a  medicine,  cor- 
recting acidity  and  operating  as  a  mild  aperient.  It 
may  be  safely  given  to  children  even  when  very 
young. 

It  often  happens,  however,  that  magnesia,  like 
some  other  family  medicines,  as  they  are  termed,  is 
taken  in  considerable  quantities  without  the  exercise 
of  that  discrimination  on  which  both  its  usefulness 
and  its  efficacy  depend.  For  correcting  acidity,  for 
heartburn,  and  symptoms  of  a  similar  kind,  calcined 
magnesia  is  most  proper.  As  an  aperient,  the  car- 
bonate may  be  beneficially  employed.  We  believe, 
as  a  general  rule,  it  will  be  found  that  double  the 
quantity  of  the  latter  is  required  to  produce  the  same 
effect  as  the  calcined. 

Some  persons  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  magnesia 
on  almost  every  occasion  when  they  experience  un- 
pleasant sensations.  This  is  a  practice  whicli  ought 
not  to  be  persevered  in,  as  cases  have  occurred  in 
which  its  long-continued  use  has  been  attended  by  the 
formation  of  large  concrete  masses  of  magnesia  in  the 
bowels  of  the  patients.  ' 


Providbncb  has  gifted  man  with  reason;  to  his  reason, 
therefore,  is  left  the  choice  of  his  food  and  drink,  and  not 
to  instinct,  as  among  the  lower  animals:  it  thus  becomes 
his  duty  to  apply  his  reason  to  the  regulation  of  his  diet  ; 
to  shun  excess  in  quantity,  and  what  is  noxious  in  quality  ; 
to  adhere,  in  short,  to  the  simple  and  the  natural ;  among 
which  the  bounty  of  his  Maker  has  afforded  him  an  ample 
selection  •  and  beyond  which  if  ho  deviates,  sooner  or 
later,  he  will  suffer  the  penalty. — Prout 


If  misery  be  the  effect  of  virtue,  it  ought  to  be  reverenced; 
if  of  ill-fortune,  to  be  pitied;  and  if  of  vice,  not  to  be  in 
suited;  because  it  is,  perhaps,  itself  a  punishment  adequate 
to  the  crime  by  which  it  was  produced ;  and  the  humanity 
of  that  man  can  deserve  no  panegyric  who  is  capable  of 

reproaching  a  criminal  in  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 

Johnson. 


PRINTING  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

A  FEW  years  ago  the  only  subsitute  in  the  institution 
for  Printing  for  the  Blind,  was  the  ingenious 
but  inconvenient  system  of  figuring  on  twine.  Sub- 
sequently, books  printed  in  relief,  from  angular 
types,  were  introduced  by  Mr.  Gall  of  Edinburgh. 
Both  of  these  systems,  notwithstanding  their  respec- 
tive ditRculties,  were  mastered  by  the  inmates  of  the 
institution,  whose  habits  of  attention  overcome 
obstacles  which  a  theorist  would  consider  insur- 
mountable. Mr.  Gall's  invention  was  a  great  step  in 
advance  in  this  kind  of  literature,  and  it  does  credit 
to  his  ingenuity  and  perseverance ;  but  it  partakes 
of  the  disadvantage  common,  with  the  exception  we 
are  about  to  state,  to  all  the  systems  hitherto  pro- 
posed for  the  literary  education  of  the  blind — a  dis- 
advantage arising  from  the  mistaken  notion  that  a 
unique  and  arbitrary  character  was  indispensable  to 
the  object  in  view.  Mr.  Alston,  the  Treasurer  to  the 
Glasgow  Asylum,  has  for  some  time  been  trying  the 
practicability  of  a  system  as  remarkable  for  its  sim- 
plicity and  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  blind,  as  the 
others  have  been  found  to  be  complex  and  inoperative. 
Every  new  experiment  he  made  was  tested  by  the 
blind  themselves,  and  the  result  of  the  whole  has 
been  most  satisfactory.  We  may  also  mention  here, 
that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor  of  York,  to  whom  the 
Society  of  Arts  in  Edinburgh  submitted  the  speci- 
mens of  the  arbitrary  characters  sent  to  them  by 
competitors  for  their  medal,  recommended  to  the 
Society  just  such  a  system  as  Mr.  Alston  was  pre- 
paring, and  to  which  Mr.  Taylor  has  since  given  his 
unqualified  recommendation.  Mr.  Alston's  system 
is  simply  to  print  in  reUef  the  capitals  of  the  ordi- 
nary Roman  character,  without  any  arbitrary  marks 
whatever ;  and  we  are  happy  to  announce  that  he 
has  now  added  to  the  other  improvements  of  the 
Glasgow  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  a  beautiful  fount  of 
types,  and  a  printing-press,  which  will  very  soon 
supply  this  and  kindred  institutions  with  the  Scrip- 
tures and  other  books,  in  a  character  which  can  be 
read  by  the  touch  of  the  blind,  with  httle  less  fluency 
than  by  the  eyes  of  the  seeing  ! 

To  afford  a  practical  example  of  the  entire  fitness 
of  this  admirable  invention  to  the  instruction  of  the 
Blind,  a  meeting  was  recently  held  in  the  Asylum, 
when  the  children  gave  specimens  of  their  reading 
from  portions  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  and  the 
book  of  Ruth,  printed  at  the  Institution  Press.  The 
case  with  which  the  children  perused  the  passages 
pointed  out  to  them  at  random,  and  their  promptness 
in  announcing  chapter  and  verse,  called  forth  the 
warmest  admiration.  Still  further  to  exemplify  the 
extreme  practicability  of  the  system,  and  that  the 
facility  with  which  tlic  children  read  was  not  the 
result  of  previous  conning,  the  Chairman  wrote  a 
sentence,  which  was  carried  to  the  printer,  put  in 
type,  and  copies  thrown  off  for  the  use  of  the  com 
pany.  This  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  blind 
children,  who,  unassisted,  read  aloud  the  sentence  at 
once. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  the  pleasure  with  which 
the  poor  blind  children  have  received  Mr.  A's  books 
— one  of  them  remarked  that  he  would  now  be  able 
to  read  the  inscriptions  on  the  grave- stones  in  the 
church-yard.  Acting  on  this  hint,  Mr.  Alston  des- 
patched a  number  of  his  children  to  read  the  epitaphs 
in  the  High  Cliurch  buryingground,  in  which  they 
amply  succeeded.  A  little  blind  girl  pleased  the 
company  very  much  by  playing  on  the  fine-toned 
piano  forte  presented  by  the  ladies  to  the  institution, 
— the  privilege  of  performing  upon  which  is  reserved 
for  the  highest  excellence  in  the  Asylum 
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POPULAR  LEGENDS  AND  FICTIONS. 
IX. 

Superstitions  of  the  Welsh. 

The  Welsh  peasantry  are  highly  superstitious ; 
living  as  they  do,  in  so  rude  and  secluded  a  country, 
and  amidst  scenery  so  wild  and  imposing,  divers 
strange  phantasies  have  been  handed  down  from 
father  to  son,  which  have  influenced  their  imagina- 
tion, more  or  less,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the 
impression  produced  upon  their  minds.  The  inha- 
bitants, indeed,  of  all  pastoral  and  mountainous 
countries  are  more  generally  affected  with  supersti- 
tion, than  those  who  dwell  in  plains,  and  well-cul- 
tivated regions. 

That  the  scenery  of  a  country  has  a  considerable 
influence  upon  the  habits  of  the  natives,  is  indis- 
putable. Hence  it  appears  that  the  dispositions  and 
general  character  of  mountaineers  are  more  hardy, 
robust,  hospitable,  and  impetuous,  than  those  of  low- 
landers  ;   and  their  imaginations — 

Darkened  by  their  native  scenes, 

Create  wild  images  and  phantoms  dii-e, 

Strange  as  their  hills,  and  gloomy  as  theu'  storms. 

This  is  particularly  exemplified  in  the  mountain- 
inhabitants  of  our  own  island;  and  more  especially 
in  the  Scottish  highlander,  and  the  Welsh  moun- 
taineer, to  both  of  whom  certain  superstitious  cus- 
toms and  opinions  are  peculiar,  although  resembling 
each  other  very  considerably  in  their  general  outline. 

In  the  retired  and  pastoral  counties  of  Merioneth 
and  Caernarvon,  there  is  scarcely  a  glen,  a  wood,  or  a 
mountain,  that  has  not  its  due  quota  of  fairies  and 
spirits ;  and  every  district  in  North  Wales,  can  boast 
of  no  scanty  number  of  supernatural  inhabitants. 
But  of  all  the  popular  superstitions  prevalent  among 
the  Welsh,  their  idea  of  fairies  is  the  most  poetical ; 
at  all  events,  it  is  the  most  ancient.  In  Wales  there 
appear  to  have  been  two  distinct  species  of  fairies ; 
the  one  sort,  of  gentle  manners,  and  well-disposed 
toward  the  whole  human  race;  the  other,  malici- 
ously inclined,  and  full  of  mischievous  sportiveness. 
The  former  is  denominated  Tylwyth  Teg,  or  the  Fair 
Family;  the  latter,  Ellyllin,  Elves,  or  Goblins.  The 
Tjilivyth  Teg  are  a  mild  and  diminutive  race,  leading 
a  life  completely  pastoral,  and  befriending  fond  and 
youthful  lovers,  pretty  dairymaids,  and  hospitable 
and  industrious  housewives.  They  are  the  inspirers 
of  pleasing  dreams,  and  the  assiduous  cucouragers 
of  virtue  and  benevolence;  and  never  fail  to  reward 
the  faithful  servant,  or  the  affectionate  child.  But 
the  most  prominent  attributes  and  pastimes  of  this 
gentle  race  are  sweetly  set  forth  in  the  following 
stanzas,  the  production  of  a  gentleman,  whose  name 
has  frequently  been  rendered  subservient  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  principality: — 

Can  y  Tylwytu  Teg;  on,  the  Faihies'  bong. 

From  grassy  blades,  and  fenny  sliades, 

My  luippy  comrades  hie ; 
Now  day  declines,  bright  Ilesper  shines, 

And  night  invades  the  sky. 
From  noonday  pranks  and  tliymy  banks, 

To  Dolyd's  dome  repair, 
For  our's  the  joy,  that  cannot  cloy, 

And  mortals  cannot  share. 

The  liglit-latcliod  door,  tho  well-swept  floor, 

The  liearth  so  trim  and  neat, 
The  blaze  so  clear,  the  water  near, 

The  pleasant  circling  seat. 
With  proper  care  your  needs  prepare. 

Your  tuneful  taborg  bring; 
And  day  sliall  haste  to  tinge  the  east, 

Ere  we  shall  cease  to  sing.  ^ 


But  first  I'll  creep  where  mortals  sleep, 

And  form  tho  blissful  dreams ; 
I'll  hover  near  the  maiden  dear. 

That  keeps  the  hearth  so  clean  : 
I'll  show  her  when  that  best  of  men, 

So  rich  in  manly  charms, 
Her  Einiou,  in  vest  of  blue, 

Shall  bless  her  longing  arms. 

You  little  sheaves  or  primrose  leaves, 

Your  acorns,  berries,  spread  ; 
Let  kernels  sweet  increase  the  treat, 

And  flowers  their  fragrance  shed ; 
And  wlien  'tis  o'er,  we'll  crowd  the  floor, 

In  jocund  pairs  advanc(^, 
No  voice  be  mute,  and  eacli  shrill  flute, 

Shall  cheer  the  mazy  dance. 

When  morning  bi-eaks,  and  man  awakes. 

From  sleep's  restoring  hours, 
The  flocks,  tlie  field,  his  house  wo  yield. 

To  his  more  active  powers. 
While  clad  in  green,  unheard,  unseen. 

On  sunny  banks  we'll  play, 
And  give  to  man  his  little  span, 

Ilis  empire  of  the  day. 

Who  does  not  admire  the  beautiful  instruction 
which  is  so  pleasingly  convej'ed  in  this  credulity  ? 
In  a  country  so  completely  pastoral  as  Wales,  some- 
thing more  than  the  sage  precepts  of  mere  experience 
and  wisdom  was  necessary  to  inculcate  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  the  more  homely  virtues  adapted  to 
their  condition;  and  hence  even  superstition  was 
rendered  subservient  to  the  purpose,  in  a  manner  at 
once  mild,  persuasive,  and  impressive.  Thus,  it  is  a 
common  opinion,  in  many  parts  of  the  principality, 
that  if,  on  retiring  to  rest,  the  cottage-hearth  is  made 
clean,  the  floor  swept,  and  the  pails  left  full  of  water, 
the  fairies  will  come  at  midnight  to  a  spot  thus  pre- 
pared for  their  reception,  continue  their  harmless 
revels  till  day-break,  sing  the  well-known  strain  of 
Toriad  y  Dydd,  or  the  dawn  of  day — leave  a  piece  of 
money  upon  the  hearth,  and  disappear. 

The  suggestions  of  intellect  and  the  salutary  pre- 
cautions of  prudence  are  easily  discernible  under  this 
fiction :  a  safety  from  fire  in  the  neatness  of  the 
hearth, — a  provision  for  its  extinction  in  the  reple- 
nished pails, — and  a  motive  to  perseverance  and  in- 
dustry in  the  expected  boon.  Like  the  popular  su- 
perstitions of  Germany,  there  is  always  more  or  less 
of  moral  in  the  Fairy  Tales  of  the  Welsh,  and  the 
following  curious  narrative,  i-elated  by  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  was  pi-obably  held  forth  as  a  warning 
against  stealing.  It  affords  also  a  good  idea  of  the 
popular  opinion  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Tylwyth  Teg  of  the  twelfth  century. 

A  short  time  before  our  days,  a  circumstance  wor- 
thy of  note  occurred  in  those  parts,  (Neath,  in  Gla- 
morganshire,) which  EUdorus,  a  priest,  most  strenu- 
ously affirmed,  had  befallen  himself.  When  a  youth 
about  twelve  years  of  age,  in  order  to  avoid  the  seve- 
rity of  his  preceptor,  he  ran  away,  and  concealed 
himself  under  the  hollow  bank  of  a  river;  and  after 
fasting,  in  that  situation,  for  two  days,  two  little  men, 
of  pigmy  stature,  appeared  to  him,  and  said,  "  If  you 
will  go  with  us  we  will  lead  you  into  a  country  of 
delights  ai'.d  sports."  Assenting,  and  rising  up,  he 
followed  his  guides,  at  first  through  a  path,  subterra- 
neous and  dark,  into  a  most  beautiful  country, 
murky,  however,  and  not  illuminated  with  the  full 
light  of  the  sun.  All  the  days  were  cloudy,  and  the 
nights  extremely  dark.  The  boy  was  brought  before 
the  king,  and  introduced  to  him  in  the  presence  of 
his  court,  when,  having  examined  him  for  a  long 
time,  to  the  great  admiration  of  the  courtiers,  he  de- 
livered him  to  his  son,  who  was  then  a  boy.  These 
people  were  of  the  smallest  stature,  but  very  well 
proportioned,  fair  complexioned,  with  long  hair,  par- 
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ticularly  the  females,  who  wore  it  flowing  over  their 
shoulders.  They  had  horses  and  hounds  adapted,  to 
their  size.  They  neither  ate  fish  nor  flesh,  but  lived, 
for  the  most  part,  on  milk  and  saffron.  As  often  as 
they  returned  from  our  hemisphere,  they  reprobated 
our  ambition,  infidelities,  and  inconstancies ;  and 
though  they  had  no  form  of  public  worship,  they 
were,  it  seems,  strict  lovers  and  reverers  of  truth,  for 
CO  one  was  so  utterly  detested  by  them  as  a  liar. 

The  boy  frequently  returned  to  our  world,  some- 
times by  the  way  he  had  gone,  sometimes  by  others  ; 
at  first  in  company  and  afterwards  alone,  making 
himself  known  only  to  his  mother,  to  whom  he  de- 
scribed what  he  had  seen.  Being  desired  by  her  to 
bring  her  a  present  of  gold,  with  which  that  country 
abounds,  he  stole,  while  at  play  with  the  king's  son, 
a  golden  ball,  with  which  he  used  to  divert  himself, 
and  brought  it  in  haste  to  his  mother  :  but  not  un- 
pursued,  for,  as  he  entered  the  house,  he  stumbled  at 
the  threshold,  let  his  ball  drop,  which  two  pigmies 
seized,  and  departed,  showing  the  boy  every  mark  of 
contempt  and  derision.  Notwithstanding  every 
attempt  for  the  space  of  a  whole  year,  he  never  again 
could  discover  the  track  to  the  subterraneous  passage ; 
but  after  suffering  many  misfortunes,  he  did,  at 
length,  succeed  in  securing  his  intimacy  with  the 
mysterious  race. 

The  Ellyllin,  or  Mischievous  Sprites. 

As  the  Tylwyth  T^g  usually  fixed  their  abodes  in 
"  grassy  shades,"  and  on  sunny  knolls,  so  the 
Ellyllin  frefjuented  the  rock  and  the  mountain ;  and 
woe  betide  the  luckless  wight  who  encountered  those 
merry  and  mischievous  sprites  in  a  mist  '  for  they 
had  a  very  inconvenient  practice  of  seizing  an  un- 
wary pilgrim,  and  of  hurrying  him  through  the  air ; 
first,  giving  him  the  option,  however,  of  travelling 
above  wind,  under  wind,  or  below  wind.  If  he  chose 
the  former,  he  was  borne  to  the  region  with  which 
aeronauts  are  familiar  ;  it'  the  latter,  he  had  the  full 
benefit  of  all  the  brakes,  briers,  and  bogs  in  his 
way — his  reiterated  contact  with  whicli,  seldom 
failed  to  terminate  in  his  discomfiture.  Experienced 
travellers,  therefore,  always  kept  in  mind  the  prudent 
advice  of  Apollo  to  Phaeton,  (in  medio  tutissemus,) 
and  selected  the  middle  course,  which  ensured  them  a 
pleasant  voyage  at  a  moderate  elevation,  equally  free 
from  the  brambles  and  the  clouds.  Dafydd  ab 
Gwilym  (the  British  Ovid,)  who  was  contemporary 
with  Chaucer,  in  a  humorous  description  of  his  own 
abduction  in  one  of  these  unlucky  mists,  says, — 
There  were  in  every  hollow, 
A  hundred  wry-mouthed  elves, 
and  proceeds  to  detail  the  mishaps  which  befell  him, 
and  which  were  all,  no  doubt,  relative  to  the  mis- 
chievous freaks  of  the  Ellyllin.  In  addition  to  these 
propensities,  they  were  gifted  with  all  the  attributes, 
whatever  they  may  be,  of  other  elves,  and  never 
failed  to  exercise  their  malicious  powers  whenever  an 
opportunity  occurred. 


A  LETTER. 
Every  incident  about  a  letter  has  something  con- 
nected with  the  past,  the  future,  the  unseen,  the  un- 
known; things  the  most  simple  and  natural,  that 
touch  the  tenderest,  the  sweetest  sympathies  of  our 
common  souls;  and  things  the  most  awful,  mysterious, 
and  sublime,  which  awaken  "  the  thoughts  that  travel 
through  eternity,"  the  "  feelings  that  lie  too  deep  for 
tears." 

To  a  letter  belong, — taking  it  under  the  most  usual 
circumstances  which  give  birth  to  documents  of  this 
kind — a  name,  a  place,  an  occasion,  and  a  date.     'What 


is  the  name  ?  That  by  which  an  insulated  individual 
(the  writer)  was  known  on  earth  from  all  his  con- 
temporaries ;  and  that  by  which  (speaking  after  the 
manner  of  men)  he  will  be  summoned  to  appear  at 
the  bar  of  God,  in  the  day  of  judgment,  to  give  an 
account  of  the  deeds  done  in  the  body.  'What  is  the 
place  ?  The  locality,  where  he  dwelt  for  a  season, 
where  generations  had  died  before,  and  generations 
will  live  after  him,  to  the  end  of  time.  "What  is  the 
occasion  ?  One  of  those  daily  occurrences,  the 
things  that  happen  to  all,  of  which,  in  the  bulk,  we 
think  almost  nothing,  but  which,  to  each  in  turn, 
when  the  particular  application  falls  upon  himself, 
his  family,  his  friends,  his  countrymen,  or  any  class 
of  persons  to  whom  he  is  aff'ectionately  allied,  or 
generously  attached,  may  be  of  more  pressing  im- 
portance while  it  lasts,  than  anything  else  in  the 
world.  'VN'^hat  is  the  date  ?  A  visible  memorial  of 
one  of  the  days  of  the  years  of  man  on  the  earth, 
perhaps  the  only  existing  register  of  that  particular 
day,  which  came  in  its  course,  and  went,  when  its 
errand  was  accomplished,  whither  all  the  days,  and 
years,  and  ages  of  time,  depart  in  peace,  to  await  the 
arrival  of  that  day  when  its  account  must  be  given  in 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead. 

The  date  of  such  an  undistinguished  day  is  also  a 
visible  memorial  of  all  that  happened  within  the 
course  of  its  twenty-four  hours  to  every  living  man, 
including  whatever  he  did,  or  said,  or  thought,  or 
felt,  or  suffered.  It  is  more  than  this;  it  is  a  memo- 
rial of  all  that  was  enjoyed  in  heaven,  endured  in 
hell,  or  transacted  throughout  the  whole  universe  of 
God,  in  his  providence,  and  in  his  grace,  by  Himself 
or  by  his  creatures  ;  and  it  is  the  memorial  of  a  day, 
which  has  left  upon  every  day  that  has  succeeded,  or 
.shall  follow  it  to  the  end,  eternal  influences,  which, 
however  unappreciably  small  or  great  to  finite  minds, 
are  yet  distinctly  estimated  by  Him,  to  whom  all  things 
are  known  in  their  beginnings,  connexions,  and  issues. 

This  may  be  deemed  revery  and  hallucination  by 
"  economists  and  calculators,"  who  busy  themselves 
wholly  with  things  present  and  passing;  but  that 
man  has  within  him  powers  and  faculties  unawakened 
and  unapprehended,  who  cannot  thus,  by  association, 
connect  himself  with  all  created  beings  and  intelli- 
gences, especially  those  of  his  own  species,  of  whom 
he  can  gain  any  knowledge  by  research  on  earth,  or 
revelation  from  heaven ;  through  all  the  things  that 
are  seen,  discerning  tokens  and  traces  of  things  that 
are  not  seen,  feeling,  meanwhile,  that  the  dignity  and 
value  of  the  former  must  be  precisely  in  proportion 
to  the  relationship  which  they  bear  to  the  latter ;  for 
the  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the  things 
which  are  not  seen  are  eternal. J,  Montgomery. 


NOTES  ON  FOREST  TREES.  No.  XV. 
The  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  {Finns  cedrits.) 
Of  the  true  Cedar  there  are  but  two  kinds,  that 
figured  in  our  engraving,  and  the  Cedar  of  India, 
(Pinus  deodara,)  but  the  timber  of  several  other  trees 
bears  the  name  of  Cedar  in  commerce,  though  impro- 
perly. The  Cedar  of  Lebanon  is  famous  for  the  frequent 
notice  taken  of  it  in  the  Scriptures ;  it  was  considered 
the  emblem  of  greatness,  strength,  and  prosperity. 

The  righteous  shall  flourish  like  a  palra-tree;  and  spread 
abroad  like  a  cedar  of  Lebanon. 

Beliold  the  Assyrian  was  a  cedar  of  Lebanon,  with  fair 
branches,  and  with  a  shadowing  shroud,  and  of  an  high 
stature;  and  his  top  was  among  the  think  bouj;hs,  his 
boughs  were  multiplied,  and  his  branches  became  long. 
The  fir-trees  were  not  liko  his  boughs,  nor  the  chestnut- 
trees  like  his  branches,  nor  any  tree  in  the  garden  of  God 
like  unto  him  in  heart. 
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There  is  an  air  of  grandeur  and  strength  in  the 
Cedar,  when  full  grown,  that  renders  it  far  superior 
in  appearance  to  any  other  of  the  cone-bearing  tribes. 

Its  mantling  foliage  or  "  shadowing  shroud,"  is  its 
greatest  beauty ;  this,  from  the  peculiar  sweeping 
horizontal  growth  of  its  branches  forms  a  graceful 
covering  of  foliage,  impervious  to  the  heat  and  rays 
of  the  sun,  thus  producing  a  depth  of  shadow  that 
greatly  increases  its  otherwise  elegant  appearance. 

The  contrast  of  different  tints  is  a  contrast  of  surfaces 
only,  and  therefore  the  feeling  that  it  produces  wants  the 
elements  of  duration,  without  which  no  feeling  can  be  said 
to  be  truly  sublime.  The  contrast  of  light  and  shade  in 
the  same  tint  of  colour,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  inseparable 
from  a  feeling  of  solidity  and  duration ;  and  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  look  upon  a  Cedar,  without  having  the  association 
that  it  is  a  lasting  tree. 

The  Cedar  of  Lebanon  has  been  cultivated  in 
Great  Britain  for  a  century  and  a  half,  and  many 
good  examples  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  dilfcrent  parts 
of  the  country,  even  as  far  north  as  Scotland.  It 
is  not  of  quick  growth  during  the  first  fev/  years, 
but  after  the  lapse  of  eight  or  ten  years,  its  in- 
crease in  size  is  very  rapid,  and  it  soon  becomes  an 
ornament  to  the  spot  on  which  it  was  planted.  The 
hardy  nature  of  the  Cedar,  and  its  power  of  enduring 
the  varying  weather  of  our  variable  Spring,  has  been 
proved  ;  the  Pines  of  Canada,  and  even  of  Labrador, 
have  had  their  shoots  blighted  by  frosts,  which  have 
not  in  the  least  affected  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon. 

That  the  Cedar  likes  moisture,  appears  from  the 
fact  of  those  in  Chelsea  Gardens  showing  signs  of 
decay  soon  after  a  neighbouring  pond  had  been  filled 
up.  Mr.  Mudie,  in  his  Botanical  Annua!,  says  that 
These  circumstances  point  out  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  as 
peculiarly  adapted  for  ornamental  planting  in  Britain;  and 
as  it  grows  as  fast  to  a  large  tree  as  the  oak,  stands  as  long 
or  longer,  is  green  all  the  year  round,  and  therefore  a  shelter 
to  the  land,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  the  most  ornamental 
of  all  large  growing  trees,  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  the 
planting  of  it  has  not  become  more  general. 

The  same  author  observes  that  the  timber  of  the 
Cedar  is  of  a  good  colour  and  most  agreeable  odour, 
■works  well,  and  is  sufficiently  close  in  the  grain  to 
enable  the  engraver  on  wood  to  use  it  instead  of  box- 
wood ;  to  prove  this,  an  engraving  of  the  cone  and 
leaf  of  the  Cedar,  brought  from  Lebanon  itself,  forms 
one  of  the  illustrations  to  the  work  we  have  quoted. 


The  wood,  however,  has  several  disadvantages  com- 
pared with  box ;  it  is  not  so  close-grained,  and  con- 
sequently could  not  be  used  for  very  fine  engravings ; 
and  its  dark  colour  and  resinous  nature  render  it 
difficult  to  draw  on  with  effect,  the  latter  quality  soon 
causing  a  pencil  drawing  to  become  obliterated,  and 
its  colour  preventing  the  lighter  shades  being  seen,  so 
that  a  pen  and  ink  drawing  is  the  only  practical  mode 
in  which  it  could  be  used. 

The  mountains  of  Lebanon,  which,  in  the  time  of 
Solomon,  were  noted  for  their  immense  Cedar-  forests, 
are  at  present  but  thinly  covered  with  this  stately  tree. 

The  timber  of  the  Cedar  appears  to  have  received 
greater  credit  for  durability  than  it  deserves,  owing, 
no  doubt,  to  the  frequent  mention  made  of  it  in  the 
Scriptures.  Evelyn,  in  his  Sylva,  sums  up  its  sup- 
posed merits  in  the  following  words  : — 

It  resists  putrefaction,  destroys  noxious  insects,  continues 
a  thousand  or  two  years  sound,  yields  an  oil  famous  for 
preserving  books  and  writings,  purifies  the  air  by  its  elHuvia, 
inspires  worshippers  with  a  solemn  awe  when  used  in 
wainscoting  churches.  In  the  temple  of  Apoilo  at  Utica, 
was  found  timber  2000  years  old.  At  Saguntum,  in  Spain, 
a  beam,  m  an  oratory  consecrated  to  Diana,  was  brought 
from  Zante,  two  centuries  before  the  destruction  of  Troy ; 
Sesostris  built  a  vessel  of  cedar  of  '280  cubits  ! 


I,EAF,    FLOWKH,    ANll   CONF,  Ol'    IIIE  CrDAU  OF  LEBANON. 

The  finest  Cedars  in  England  are  to  be  found  at 
the  following  places  : — the  Royal  Gardens  at  Chelsea, 
which  contain  many  very  picturesque  specimens- 
these  were  planted  in  1683,  and  there  are  still  more 
magnificent  trees  of  this  kind  at  Whitto  Park,  Sion 
House,  Painshill,  Warwick  Castle,  Stowe,  Blenheim, 
&c.  The  gardens  at  Hopetoun  House  in  Scotland 
also  contain  some  fine  cedars. 


THE    CEDAR  Of    LEBANON. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CITY  OF  ROME 

PART  THE  FIFTH. 


THE    CAPITOLINE    IIILt. 

"To  most  persons,"  says  Dr.  Burton,  "the  Capitoline  Hill 
will  be  even  more  interesting  than  the  Palatine.  The 
earliest  history  of  Rome  makes  us  acquainted  with  the 
latter,  but  the  Capitol  is  conspicuous  through  every  stage 
of  its  ftrandeur."  The  Teamed  writer  might  have  extended 
our  interest  in  it  over  a  still  wider  field;  in  the  Rome  of 
the  middle  ages,  the  Capitol  plays  as  important  a  part, 
comparatively  speaking,  as  it  played  in  the  Rome  of  anti- 
quity. Not  only  "  the  Sabines,  the  Gauls,  the  republicans, 
the  imperialists,"  but  also  "the  citizens  of  papal  Rome," 
to  use  the  words  of  Sir  John  Hobhouse,  "  have  bU  con- 
tended for  dominion  on  the  same  narrow  spot," 

This  is  the  smallest  of  the  seven  hills ;  its  circuit  at 
the  base  is  not  a  mile.  In  its  form  it  resembles,  roughly 
speaking,  a  Hat  ellipse,  whose  greater  diameter  is  equal  to 
two  of  its  shorter  diameters;  or  in  other  words,  it  resembles 
an  oval,  half  as  broad  as  it  is  long.  The  general  direction 
of  its  length  is  nearly  north  and  south;  the  distance  from 
the  northern  to  the  southern  extremity  along  the  top  is 
about  thirteen  hundred  feet,  and  the  breadth  of  the  hill  at 
the  middle  of  its  length,  about  half  as  many.  The  top  of  the 
hill  exhibits  a  pecuhar  conformation  ;  instead  of  presenting 
one  level  surface,  it  rises  at  the  two  extremities  into  two 
summits,  between  which  lies  the  rest  of  the  hill,  sunk  a 
little  lower,  like  a  small  plain  or  valley.  This  plain  was 
called  by  the  ancient  Romans  the  Tntermoiitium, — or 
"  Between-Mounts, '  as  we  may  say ;  it  is  still  culled  Jnter- 
monzio  at  the  present  day.  If  we  consider  the  Inter- 
montium  as  itself  a  square  hill,  and  the  two  summits  as 
two  higher  semicircular  hills  joined  on  to  its  northern  and 
southern  sides  respectively,  we  shall  have  a  rough  notion 
of  the  Capitoline  mount,  such  as  it  would  appear  in  Its 
natural  state. 

We  have  already  described  the  Palatine  as  forming  a 
sort  of  centre  round  which  the  other  six  hills  are  arranged. 
Among  these  six  the  Capitol  finds  its  place  on  the  north- 
west of  this  centre;  or,  in  other  words,  the  Capitol  has  the 
Palatine  on  its  south-east.  On  its  north-east  it  has  the 
Quirinal, — the  only  hill  besides  the  Palatine  which  ap- 
proaches at  all  near  to  it.  On  the  south-west  it  has  the 
Tiber,  just  where  that  river  makes  a  bend  and  alters  its 
course  from  the  south-east  to  the  south-west.  To  the  west 
and  the  north  it  opens  directly  upon  the  larjie  plain  of  the 
Campus  Martius,  in  which  tlie  great  bulk  of  the  modern 
city  is  built.  From  this  description  the  reader  will  under- 
stand that  while  the  circuit  of  Rome  was  confined  to  its 
seven  hills,  the  Capitol  was  just  at  the  western  edge  of  the 
city;  in  fact,  the  western  wall  of  the  city  passed  along  the 
whole  of  the  western  side  of  the  hill  from  its  northern  to 
its  southern  extremity.  The  Campus  Martius,  which  lay 
to  the  west  of  the  Capitol,  was  thus  outside  of  the  city;  in 
fact,  it  continued  for  a  long  while  to  be  an  open  field  in 
which  the  consuls  and  other  magistrates  were  elected,  and 
to  which  the  citizens  resorted  as  a  suburban  place  of  ex- 
ercise and  amusement.  In  process  of  time  it  became 
covered  with  buildings;  and  when  at  length  it  was  enclosed 
within  the  walls  by  Aureliau,  the  Capitol,  instead  of,  as 
formerly,  having  the  city  wholly  upon  its  east,  had  it  partly 
upon  the  east  and  partly  upon  the  west.  At  the  present 
day  the  eastern  half  of  Aurelisn  s  city  is  nearly  unin- 
habited; so  that  now  instead  of  having,  as  at  first  it  had, 
the  whole  city  upon  its  east,  or  as  it  afterwards  had,  a  part 
of  the  city  upon  its  east  and  b  part  upon  its  west,  the 
Ca|)itol  has  scarcely  anything  but  deserted  districts  upon 
its  east,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  reduced  bulk  of  the 
inhabited  city  upon  its  west.  These  changes  in  the  relative 
position  of  the  Capitol  towards  the  bulk  of  the  city,  conse- 
quent upon  the  rise  and  decline  of  Rome  should  be  clearly 
understood  by  a  reader  wishing  to  become  acquainted  even 
slightly  with  its  topography. 

Before  the  foundation  of  Rome,  this  hill  is  said  to  have 
been  called  Salurnia,  or  A/ons  Salurnius;  and  there 
seem»  to  have  been  a  tradition  among  the  Romans,  that  a 
town  was  built  upon  it  before  the  settlement  of  Evander 
on  the  Palatine.  Virgil  has  availed  himself  of  this  tradition, 
and  his  fancy  h<is  left  us  a  picture  in  the  time  of  jEneas, 
artfully  adapted  as  usual  to  the  vanity  of  his  countrymen, 


and  even  thus  early  investing  the  hill  with  that  peculiar 
sanctity  which  constantly  attached  to  it  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Romans  throughout  the  whole  period  of  their  greatness 
When  Evander  is  visited  by  the  Trojan  prince,  he  conducts 
his  guest  over  the  site  of  the  future  city,  and  points  out  the 
memorable  localities, — the  cave  of  Cacus, — the  spot  on 
which  afterwards  stood  the  Carmental  Gate, — the  grove  of 
the  Asylum, — the  Lupercal: — 

'I'hence  to  the  steep  Tarpeian  rock  he  leads, 

Now  roofed  with  gold  ;  (hen  thatched  with  homely  reeds. 

A  rev'rent  fear  (such  superstition  reigns 

Among  the  rude)  e'en  then  possessed  the  swains. 

Some  Ciod  they  knew,  what  God  they  could  not  tell. 

Did  there  amidst  the  sacred  horror  dwell. 

Th'  Arcadians  thought  him  .love  ;  and  said  they  saw 

The  mighty  thund'rer  with  majestic  awe, 

Who  shook  his  shield  and  dealt  his  bolls  around. 

And  scattered  tempests  on  the  teeming  ground. 

Then  saw  two  heaps  of  ruins ;  once  they  stood 

Two  stately  towns  on  either  side  the  flood. 

Saturnia  and  Janicula's  remains; 

And  either  place  the  founder's  name  retains. 

THE  CAPITOL  OP  THE  MONARCHY  AND  THE  REPUBLIC. 

When  Romulus  had  founded  his  city  on  the  Palatine 
Hill,  and  was  desirous  of  attracting  inhabitants  to  it,  one 
of  tho  measures  to  which  he  resorted  was  that  of  declaring 
a  'part  of  the  Intermontium  of  the  opposite  hill,  lying 
between  two  little  groves  of  oak-trees,  to  be  a  sacred 
Asylum  or  place  of  refuge  for  criminals,  and  others  who 
had  been  forced  to  (lee  from  neighbouring  communities, 
and  even  for  runaway  slaves.  In  the  after-ages  of  Rome, 
the  space  which  this  sanctuary  occupied  was  long  pointed 
out  as  one  of  the  curious  localities  of  the  Capitoline  Hill. 
In  Virgil's  poem  Evander  shows  .^neas 

the  forest  which  in  after  times, 

fierce  Romulus  for  perpetrated  crimes, 
A  sacred  reluge  made. 

Juvenal,  in  one  of  his  satires,  after  allowing  that  the 
possession  of  a  noble  name  is  honourable  so  long  as  the 
possessor  does  not  disgrace  it  by  his  vices,  chastises  the 
pride  of  birth  by  thus  addressing  his  imaginary  auditor: — 

And  yet  how  high  soe'er  thy  pride  may  trace 
'J'he  long-l'orgolten  founders  of  thy  race, 
Still  must  the  search  with  that  Asylum  end. 
From  whose  polluted  source  we  all  descend. 

In  the  war  which  broke  out  between  the  Sabines  and 
the  Romans,  three  Latin  towns  on  the  Anio,  allies  of  the 
former,  were  successively  overpowered ;  and  the  king  of 
one  of  them  was  slain  in  an  engagement,  by  the  hand  of 
Romulus  himself,  and  stripped  of  his  armour.  The  con- 
queror returning  to  his  infant  city  entered  it,  at  the  head 
of  his  rejoicing  soldiers ;  and  this  rude  procession  was  the 
first  beginning  of  those  splendid  triumphs  with  which  in 
after  ages  the  Romans  celebrated  their  conquests.  He 
then  ascended  the  Capitoline  Hill,  bearing  the  spoils  of  his 
slain  enemy  on  a  frame  fashioned  for  the  purpose,  and 
there  hanging  them  upon  an  oak-tree  held  sacred  among 
the  shepherds,  he  offered  them  under  the  name  of  Spolia 
Opima,  or  "  Rich  Spoils,"  to  Jupiter,  whom  he  honoured 
with  the  epithet  of  Feretrms,  or  "  Bearer  of  Spoils."  At 
the  same  time  he  marked  out  the  bounds  of  a  temple  which 
he  dedicated  to  the  god,  to  be  the  seat  of  the  Spolia  Opima, 
which  thereafter  should  be  offered  by  any  leader  of  the 
Romans  who  might  slay  the  king  or  commander  of  an 
enemy.  "This,"  says  Livy,  "is  the  origin  of  the  temple 
which,  of  all,  was  the  first  consecrated  at  Rome."  He 
remarks  also  that  the  promise  of  futtu-e  spoils,  implied  in 
the  dedication  of  Romulus,  was  not  a  vain  one;  neither 
was  the  value  of  the  offering  diminished  by  the  frequency 
of  the  repetition.  Only  "  twice  afterwards,  during  so  many 
years,  so  many  wars,  were  the  Spolia  Opima  obtained;" 
and  the  number  was  never  increased  after  Livy's  time. 

Very  shortly  after  this  event,  the  Sabines  set  out  to 
attack  Rome.  The  Capitohne,  or  Satumian  Hill,  as  it  was 
still  called,  seems  upon  this  occasion  to  have  first  assumed 
the  appearance  of  a  fortress;  its  steep  rocky  sides  rendered 
it  naturally  a  place  of  strength,  and  for  its  further  security 
it  was  now  encompassed  with  a  ditch  and  palisade.  Ipto 
this  strong  hold  Romulus  threw  a  garrison ;  anS  here  too 
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Tie  caused  tlie  husbandmen  to  retire  with  their  flocks  in  the 
night.  The  Sabines  were  saved  the  trouble  of  forcing  their 
defences ;  for,  according  to  the  old  story,  they  gained  pos- 
session more  easily  through  the  treachery  of  Tarpeia,  the 
daughter  of  the  Roman  commander.  It  appears  that 
having  gone  without  the  walls  to  draw  water,  the  damsel 
was  seized  by  the  Sabines ;  when  dazzled  by  their  orna- 
ments of  gold,  she  agreed,  on  consideration  of  receiving 
the  bracelets  which  they  wore  on  their  left  arms,  to  open  to 
them  a  gate  of  the  fortress  by  night.  She  fulfilled  her 
promise  and  claimed  her  reward;  the  Sabines  threw  their 
shields  upon  her,  their  king  himself  setting  the  example, 
and  she  was  crushed  beneath  the  ponderous  load.  She 
was  buried  where  she  fell,  and  for  many  ages  yearly  liba- 
tions were  poured  on  her  tomb;  and  the  memory  of  her 
crime  was  vividly  preserved  among  the  Romans  of  succeeding 
generations,  by  the  association  of  the  name  of  Tarpeia  with 
the  rock  from  which  traitors  were  hurled  in  afW-ages. 
Yet  it  was  a  subject  of  dispute  among  the  ancient  historians 
themselves,  whether  she  was  really  a  traitress  to  her  country ; 
for,  according  to  another  story,  it  was  her  object  to  lure  the 
Sabines  within  the  fortress,  that  they  might  encounter  a 
certain  destruction,  and  although  her  scheme  was  unsuc- 
cessful through  the  neglect  of  her  countrymen,  it  was  dis- 
covered by  the  enemy,  and  by  them  punished  with  the 
forfeiture  of  her  life.  It  is  said  that,  after  her  death,  the 
whole  hill  exchanged  the  name  of  Saturnius  for  Tarpeius, 
which  it  retained,  until  it  acquired  the  more  glorious  and 
lasting  appellation  of  Capitotiniis. 

When  peace  ensued  between  the  Romans  and  the 
Sabines,  and  the  two  nations  became  united  into  one 
people,  the  Sabines  settled  upon  the  Saturnian,  or  Tarpeian 
Hill.  The  arx,  or  citadel  of  Rome,  seems  to  have  been 
afterwards  formed  upon  this  hill;  it  originally  occupied  the 
southern  summit,  or  that  approaching  towards  the  Tiber, 
but  as  the  entire  mount  was  afterwards  enclosed  by  walls 
and  fortified,  the  appellation  of  arx  became  applied  indis- 
criminately to  the  whole.  According  to  Sir  William  Gell, 
the  fortress  was  supplied  with  water  by  a  deep  well  at  the 
foot  of  the  rook,  into  which  buckets  were  lowered  through 
an  artificial  groove  or  channel,  for  the  passage  of  which 
the  face  of  the  precipice  was  cut  into  a  perpendicular. 
This  channel  must  have  been  protected  by  a  wall  to  prevent 
an  enemy  from  possessing  himself  of  the  well.  "  No 
labour,"  says  that  writer,  "  was  saved  by  the  excavation  of 
the  well  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  instead  of  on  the  summit, 
for  Mr.  Laing  Meason  found  a  gallery  or  passage  cut  in  the 
solid  rock,  for  the  purpose  of  descending  from  the  top 
towards  the  water;  it  was,  therefore,  from  some  superstition 
that  the  well  was  constructed  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
fortress,  which,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  was  the  case 
almost  universally." 

The  fourth  successor  of  Romulus,  Tarqumius,  Burnamed 
Priscus,  or  the  Elder,  has  the  merit  of  founding  the  great 
temple  which  formed  the  chief  ornament  of  this  hill. 
That  monarch,  when  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Sabines, 
vowed  that  if  he  came  off  victorious,  he  would  build  a 
temple  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva.  The  Sabines  were 
dsfeated,  and,  in  fulfilment  of  his  vow,  Tarquinius  pre- 
pared a  site  for  the  building.  He  selected  one  of  the 
summits  of  the  Tarpeian  Hill,  and  rendered  it  fit  for  his 
purpose  by  raising  up  a  lofty  wall  round  its  rugged  peak, 
and  filling  up  the  hollow  thus  made.  He  died  before  he 
could  carry  the  work  further:  and  the  full  accomplishment 
of  his  vow  was  reserved  for  his  son  Tarquinius  Superbus, 
or  the  Proud,  the  seventh  and  last  king  of  Rome,  who 
engaged  Etrurian  workmen  for  the  task,  and  employed  in 
It  the  Romans'  share  of  the  booty  of  Sucssa  Pometia,  a 
city  of  the  Volsci,  which,  in  conjunction  with  his  Latin 
allies,  he  had  taken  and  destroyed.  The  foundation  of  the 
temple  was,  of  course,  accompanied  with  remarkable  pro- 
digies. It  appears  that  the  ground  chosen  was  already 
occupied  by  several  altars  and  chapels,  which  had  been 
consecrated  by  the  Sabines ;  and  the  augurs  were  directed 
to  ascertain  if  the  deities  to  whom  these  were  sacred  would 
yield  their  place  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva.  The 
auguries  were  consulted,  and  allowed  the  removal  of  all 
except  the  shrines  of  Terminus  auA  Juvenhis,  the  gods  of 
"Boundaries"  and  "Youth"  respectively;  these  deities 
stoutly  refused  to  stir,  and  their  obstinate  tenacity  was  re- 
ceived as  a  happy  omen  that  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman 
land  should  never  recede,  and  that  the  state  should  be  for 
ever  young.  A  second  prodigy  still  more  remarkable,  as 
indicating  the  future  magnitude  of  the  Roman  dominion, 
followed  upon  digging  for  the  foundations.    A  human  head 


with  the  face  entire,  "  as  of  one  newly  slain,"  presented 
itself  to  the  workmen.  Tarquinius  stopped  the  progress  of 
the  works,  and  called  in  the  soothsayers;  the  meaiiin<' of 
the  prodigy  lay  too  deeply  hidden  for  the  native  prot'ussors 
of  the  art,  and  reference  was  had  to  their  Etruscan  brethien. 
By  these  it  was  interpreted  as  an  omen  that  the  spot  should 
be  the  "  citadel  of  empire  and  the  head  of  things."  The 
temple — or  the  building — or  both,  received  accordingly  the 
name  of  Capitolium,  from  the  Latin  word  Caput,  signi- 
fying a  head;  and  il  was  said  to  be  dedicated  to  Jupiter 
Capitolinus.  The  hill  also  exchanged  the  appellation  of 
Tarpeius  for  that  of  Mons  Capitolinus,  or  the  Capitoline 
Mount.  At  a  subsequent  period  the  name  of  the  temple, 
and  of  the  summit  on  which  it  stood,  was  extended  to  the 
whole  hill;  and  Capitolium  was  applied  indifferently  to  all 
three,  just  as  the  arx  was  applied  to  the  other  summit  and 
the  whole  hill  also.  This  confusion  of  names  in  the  ancient 
writers  is  a  source  of  much  annoyance  to  antiquaries. 

From  whence  the  story  of  the  head  arose,  as  Dr.  Burton 
observes,  "  it  is  impossible  to  discover;  but  the  invention 
of  the  prophecy  was  at  least  politic  :  and  it  is  singular  how 
early  the  Romans  seem  to  have  talked  of  the  extended  em- 
pire which  their  descendants  were  one  day  to  hold.  It  may, 
however,  be  olijected,  that  several  expressions  which  Livy 
puts  into  the  mouths  of  his  speakers,  were  purposely  used 
by  him  without  relerence  to  the  feelings  of  those  times." 

Encouraged  by  those  omens,  Tarquinius  proceeded  on  a 
scale  of  greater  magnificence;  so  that  as  Livy  says,  "the 
'booty  of  Pometia,  which  had  been  destined  to  carry  the 
work  to  its  summit,  scarcely  sufficed  for  the  foundations." 
The  people  were  forced  to  contribute  their  labour,  receiving 
from  the  king  a  scanty  measure  of  food  in  exchange,  and 
we  are  told  that  they  felt  little  aggrieved  at  havmg  to  build 
the  temples  of  their  gods  with  their  own  hands,  though 
they  worked  unwillingly  when  compelled  by  the  same 
monarch  to  complete  the  Circus  Maximus,  and  the  Great 
Sewers  of  the  city.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  who  wrote 
in  the  time  of  Augustus,  gives  us  the  following  description 
of  the  temple  as  it  stood  in  his  days;  the  edifice  which  he 
describes  is  not  that  which  Tarquin  built,  but  he  himself 
tells  us  in  what  respects  it  differed.  "  It  rested  upon  a 
lofty  foundation;  its  circuit  was  eight  hundred  feet,  and 
each  of  its  sides  very  nearly  two  hundred  ;  as  to  the  small 
difference  between  them,  one  would  find  the  excess  of  the 
length  over  the  breadth,  to  be  scarcely  fifty  full  feet.  For  it 
is  upon  the  very  same  foundations  that,  after  its  burning,  it 
was  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  our  fathers,  differing  only  in  the 
greater  costliness  of  the  materials  from  the  old  structure. 
The  front,  looking  towards  the  south,  has  a  triple  row  of 
pillars ;  the  sides  a  double  row.  Within  it  are  three 
parallel  shrines,  having  common  sides  ;  the  middle  one  is 
that  of  Jupiter;  on  the  one  hand  is  that  of  Juno,  and  on 
the  other  that  of  Minerva,  all  covered  by  one  roof." 

THE    CAPITOL    OP    THE    REPUBLIC. 

Tarquinius  was  driven  from  Rome  before  the  dedication 
of  the  temple  which  he  had  built;  the  performance  of  that 
ceremony  was  reserved  for  the  first  or  third  year  of  the 
infant  republic.  The  two  consuls,  Valerius  and  Horatius, 
drew  lots  for  the  honourable  task ;  it  fell  to  the  latter,  and 
the  friends  of  his  rival,  (who  was  himself  absent,  con- 
ducting a  war,)  feeling  much  aggrieved  thereat,  strove  by 
all  means  to  prevent  Valerius  from  fulfilling  it.  Their 
last  resource  was  to  interrupt  him  while  in  the  very  act  ot 
addressing  his  prayer  to  the  gods,  with  the  "  foul  tidin"s," 
that  his  son  was  dead.  "Whether  it  was,"  says  Livv, 
"  that  ho  did  not  believe  the  fact,  or  that  the  strength  of 
his  mind  was  so  great,  is  not  recorded  as  certain,  nor  to  bo 
easily  understood ;  but,  nothing  moved  from  his  purpose, 
further  than  to  order  the  dead  body  to  be  carried  out  for 
burial,  he  kept  his  station,  went  through  the  prayer  and 
dedicated  the  temple." 

The  temple  thus  dedicated,  endured  upwards  of  four 
hundred  years, — or  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
republican  period  of  Rome.  We  have  no  direct  description 
of  the  building  in  detail ;  but  from  the  scattered  references 
in  the  pages  of  ancient  writers,  we  may  suppose,  that 
though  majestic  from  its  size,  it  had  very  little  of  that 
magnificence  which  is  derived  from  richness  of  materials 
and  splendour  of  decoration.  About  three  hundred  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  it  was  adorned  with  brazen 
thresholds,  the  produce  of  fines  levied  upon  some  unfortu- 
nate usurers — a  class  of  men,  whose  involuntary  contri- 
butions to  the  public  works  of  ancient  Rome   are  more 
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than  once  recorded  by  Livy,  in  winding:  up  the  events  of 
a  year.  At  the  same  time,  a  statue  of  Jupiter  was  placed 
on  the  summit,  with  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses  ;  it  was, 
probablv,  of  bronze,  though,  afterwards,  a  gilt  one  was 
placed  there.  More  than  a  century  afterwards,  the  pillars 
of  the  building  were  "  made  smooth  and  plastered,"  by  the 
Censor  /Emilius  Lepidus :  and  from  this  it  is  inferred,  that 
their  material  was  brick,  or  at  least,  that  it  was  not  stone. 
After  the  fall  of  Carthasie,  when  the  age  of  Roman  luxury 
may  be  said  to  have  commenced,  the  Capitol  first  became 
entitled  to  that  epithet  of  "  golden,"  which  was  afterwards 
so  constantly  associated  with  its  name;  for  in  the  year  142 
B.C.,  the  timber  roof  was  gilt  on  the  interior.  It  was  then, 
too,  that  a  pavement  of  mosaic  was  laid  down. 

We  frequently  read  of  valuable  offerings  being  deposited 
in  this  temple.  When  the  Dictator  Camillus  triumphed,  in 
the  year  388  B.C.,  so  many  captives  were  led  before  his 
chariot,  that  a  portion  of  the  money  resulting  from  their 
sale,  was  expended  in  three  golden  cups,  which  were  placed 
in  the  shrine  of  Jupiter,  before  the  feet  of  Juno.  Nine 
years  afterwards,  Titus  Quintius  Cincinnatus,  who  was 
then  dictator  (not  the  celebrated  dictator  of  that  name), 
having  reduced  Proeneste  and  its  eight  subject  towns,  bore 
the  enemy's  standard  in  his  triumph,  and  deposited  it  in 
the  Capitol.  It  was  consecrated  between  the  shrines  of 
Jupiter  and  Minerva,  and  underneath  it  was  fixed  an  inscrip- 
tion, *'  in  nearly  these  words,"  as  Livy  says,  " '  Jupiter  and 
all  the  gods  granted  that  Titus  Quintius,  dictator,  should 
take  nine  towns.' ''  The  shield  of  the  Carthaginian 
general,  Asdrubal,  which  formed  a  part  of  the  booty 
acquired  by  the  Romans,  when  they  stormed  his  camp  in 
Spain,  during  the  second  Punic  war,  was  another  of  the 
trophies  which  decorated  the  Capitol  ;  it  was  of  silver, 
weighing  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  pounds,  and  was 
suspended  over  the  door  of  the  temple.  There  seem  to 
have  been  a  great  many  of  these  trophies  affixed  to  the 
columns  of  the  building ;  for  we  are  told,  that  the  same 
censor,  Lepidus,  who  had  the  pillars  themselves  "  made 
smooth  and  plastered, "  in  the  year  181  B.C.,  "  removed  from 
them  the  shields  and  the  military  standards  of  every  kind, 
as  seeming  unsuitably  placed  against  them."  On  the  top 
of  the  temple,  besides  the  statue  of  Jupiter  already  men- 
tioned, there  was  a  figure  of  the  god  "  Summanus,''  in  a 
car  drawn  by  four  horses,  all  of  baked  clay  ;  the  deity 
mentioned  under  this  name  is  supposed  to  be  Pluto,  but 
Ovid  himself  was  doubtful  to  whom  it  really  belonged. 

The  statue  of  Jupiter  which  stood  within  this  temple, 
was,  of  course,  an  object  of  interest.  According  to  Pliny, 
it  was  originally  of  baked  clay,  and,  as  some  readings  have 
it,  painted  red. 

Immortal  Jove,  framed  by  a  potter's  hand. 
Did  in  a  narrow  wooden  temple  stand. 

So  says  Ovid,  writing  under  Augustus,  and  referring  to 
former  times.  To  the  same  effect  may  be  adduced  the 
authority  of  the  satirist  Juvenal,  who,  wiien  lamenting  the 
aversion  of  the  gods  from  the  age  of  vice  and  splendour, 
in  which  he  lived,  contrasts  it  with  the  signal  favour  shown 
to  the  more  humble  and  virtuous  generations  which  pre- 
ceded,— alluding,  in  particular,  to  the  preservation  of  the 
Capitol  from  the  Gauls. 

Then,  then  the  majesty  of  temples  showed 
More  glorious,  honoured  witli  a  present  god  ; 
'J'hen  solemn  sounds  heard  from  the  sacred  walls 
At  midniglit's  solemn  hour,  told  of  the  Gauls 
Advancing  from  the  main  ;  while  prompt  to  save 
Stood  Jove,  the  prophet  of  the  signs  he  gave. 
Yet,  when  he  thus  revealed  tlie  wiil  of  fate. 
And  watched  attentive  o'er  the  Latian  state. 
His  slnine,  his  statue,  rose  of  humble  mould, 
Of  artless  form,  and  unprofaned  with  gold. 

The  expression  used  by  both  these  writers,  ,iterally 
denotes  an  image  "  made  of  clay  or  eartli."  The  first 
"profanation'  with  gold,  seems  to  have  been  about  ISO 
years  after  the  repulse  of  the  Gauls,  when  a  thunderbolt  of 
that  metal,  weighing  fifty  pounds,  was  presented  to  the 
deity :  this  was  one  of  the  measures  resorted  to  at  the 
instance  of  the  keepers  of  the  Sibylline  hooks,  to  appease 
the  wrath  which  the  gods  were  supposed  to  have  evinced  by 
certain  prodigies. 

This  temple,  with  all  the  treasures  which  it  contained, 
was  burnt  down  in  the  year  84  B.C.,  during  the  civil  war 
of  Marius  and  Sylla.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Sylla,  upon  the 
same  foundations,  but  with  more  costly  materials ;  the 
pillars  were  of  a  variegated  marble,  and  were  brought  from 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at  Athens.  '■  'The  man 
who  had  so  deeply  imbrued  his  hands  in  his  country's 


blood,"  says  Mr.  Burton,  "  was  not  pemiitted  to  eonseerate 
the  national  sanctuary.  Sylla  died  before  the  dedication, 
and  that  ceremony  was  performed  by  Catulus,  whose  name 
was  inscribed  upon  it."  It  was  Catulus,  too,  who  had  the 
bronze  tiles  upon  the  roof  gilt, — an  act  for  which  he  was 
censured  by  some  of  his  contemporaries,  as  one  of  cxtrava 
gance.  It  is  of  this  second  edifice  that  Dionysius  speaks 
in  the  description  already  quoted. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  temple  was  restored, 
Catulus  erected  upon  the  Intermontium  of  the  Capitoline 
Hill,  in  the  part  overlooking  the  Forutn,  the  great  Tabu- 
larium,  a  record-office,  and  its  massive  substructions,  of 
both  of  which  some  portions  are  still  to  be  seen. 

The  Sibylline  books  were  preserred  in  the  temple,  in  a 
stone  chest,  under  ground.  The  story  of  them  is  variously 
told.  According  to  one  version,  a  strange  woman  presented 
herself  before  Tarquin,  bearing  nine  books,  for  which  she 
demanded  a  certain  price,  very  great.  The  king  refused  to 
give  it.  The  woman  accordingly  departed,  burnt  three  of 
the  hooks,  and  returning,  demanded  the  same  price  for  the 
six  which  remained.  The  king  still  refused  to  give  it,  and 
even  ridiculed  her  as  a  senseless  old  woman ;  she  a  second 
time  departed  and  burnt  three;  then  again  returning,  de- 
manded the  same  price  for  the  three  which  were  left. 
Surprised  at  this  strange  proceeding,  Tarquin  consulted 
the  augurs,  who  declared  their  regret  at  the  loss  of  the 
books  which  had  been  burnt,  and  advised  the  king  to  buy 
the  three  which  remained  at  the  price  demanded.  He  did 
so,  and  the  woman  having  delivered  up  the  books,  with  an 
injunction  that  they  should  be  carefully  preserved,  departed, 
and  was  never  afterwards  seen.  Tarquin  committed  them 
to  the  care  of  two  men  of  illustrious  birth,  who  bore  the 
title  of  Decemviri  ot  Decemvirs ;  one  of  whom  he  is  said 
to  have  punished  for  being  unfaithful  to  his  trust,  by 
ordering  him  to  be  sewn  up  alive  in  a  sack,  and  cast  into 
the  sea, — the  punishment  afterwards  inflicted  on  parricides. 
The  number  of  guardians  was  afterwards  increased  to  ten, 
of  whom  five  were  patricians,  and  five  plebeians ;  and 
afterwards  to  fifteen  and  sixteen.  The  secrecy  in  which 
their  contents  were  wrapped,  was  never  violated  except  by 
a  decree  of  the  senate,  in  seasons  of  danger  and  distress. 
These  books  were  burnt  when  the  first  Capitol  was 
destroyed  by  fire. 

THE    CAPITOL    OP    THE    EMPIRE. 

The  second  temple  of  Jupiter  was  destined  to  stand  a 
much  shorter  time  than  its  predecessor.  It  was  burnt  in 
the  reign  of  the  "  beastly  Vitellius,"  during  the  commotion 
which  preceded  his  downfall  and  murder.  Of  this  calamity 
Tacitus  has  left  us  an  eloquent  description. 

Vespasian,  the  successor  of  Vitellius,  rebuilt  the  temple, 
and  is  recorded  to  have  begun  the  work  by  labouring  at  it 
with  his  own  hands.  This  third  edifice  was  burnt  in  tho 
reign  of  Titus.  The  Emperor  Domitlan  restored  it ;  he 
adorned  it  with  columns  of  Pentelic  marble  brought  from 
Athens,  but,  according  to  Plutarch,  by  smoothing  and 
polishing  them  too  much,  he  injured  their  proportions,  and 
made  them  too  slender.  He  followed  the  example  of 
Catulus  in  gilding  the  outside  of  the  roof,  but  the  profusion 
of  the  emperor  far  exceeded  that  of  the  republican  consul, 
twelve  thousand  talents,  or  about  £2,400,000  of  our  money, 
are  said  to  have  been  expended  by  him  in  that  part  of  the 
building  alone.  The  extravagance  of  Domilian  in  this 
and  other  public  works,  led  to  that  exceeding  severity 
w  hich  accompanied  the  exaction  of  the  capltation-tax  froin 
the  Jewish  people.  It  was  the  opinion  of  a  contemporary 
of  the  emperor,  that  if  he  were  to  reclaim  from  the  gods 
the  sums  which  he  had  expended  upon  them,  even  Jupiter 
himself,  though  he  were  to  hold  a  general  auction  in 
Olympus,  would  be  unable  to  pay  a  twelfth  of  his  debts,  or, 
as  we  should  say.  Is.  Sd.  in  the  pound. 

If  Caesar  all  thou  to  the  powers  hast  lent, 

Tiiou  should'st  reclaim,  a  creditor  content, 

.Should  a  fair  auction  vend  Olympus'  hall, 

And  the  just  gods  be  fam  to  sell  their  all; 

'J'he  bankrupt  Atlas  not  a  twelfth  could  sound  : — 

Who  bade  the  Sire  of  Gods  with  man  compound? 

For  Capitolian  fanes  what  to  the  chief? 

What  can  he  pay  for  the  'J'arpeian  leaf? 

What  for  her  double  towers  the  Thunderer's  queen  1 

Pallas  I  pass,  thy  manager  serene. 

Alcides  why,  or  Phoebus,  should  1  name 

Or  the  twin  Lacons,  of  fraternal  fame  ? 

Or  the  substructure  (who  can  sum  the  whole?) 

Of  Flavian  temples  to  the  Latian  pole? 

Augustus,  pious,  then,  and  patient  stay: 

The  chest  of  Jove  possesses  not  to  pay. 
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This  was  the  fourth  and  last  temple  erected  to  the 
Capitoline  Jove ;  it  fell  only  with  the  empire.  Its  magni- 
ficence naturally  exceeded  that  of  all  its  predecessors.  A 
Latin  poet  of  the  fourth  century  mentions  its  carved  doors, 
and  the  giants  and  winged  figures  which  decorated  its 
summit.  Of  the  statue  of  Jupiter  which  stood  in  this 
edifice  little  is  recorded.  That  in  the  second  temple  was 
wholly  of  gold,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny ;  but  he  says  that  it 
did  not  exist  in  his  time,  having  been  destroyed  by  the  fire. 
It  is  a  disputed  question  whether  the  statue  in  the  later 
temple  was  of  gold,  or  merely  of  bronze,  gilt.  "  If  the  tra- 
dition be  true,"  says  Dr.  Burton,  "  that  St.  Leo,  who  was 
Pope  from  440  to  461,  had  the  statue  of  St.  Peter  made 
out  of  the  bronze  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  the  question  is 
decided."  The  statue  here  mentioned  is  that  now  in  the 
great  church  of  St.  Peter;  we  shall  speak  of  it  when  we 
''escribe  that  edifice. 

Under  the  emperors,  the  Capitoline  Hill  must  have  lost 
all  appearance  of  a  fortress.  From  the  time  of  Domitian, 
"the  triumphs  and  studies  of  peace,"  to  use  the  words  of 
Sir  John  Hobhouse,  "  were  pursued  amidst  the  roofs  of 
victory.  Poets  were  crowned  with  oaken  leaves,  libraries 
were  collected,  schools  opened,  and  professors  taught 
rhetoric  from  the  reign  of  Hadrian  to  that  of  Theodosius. 

Three  Latin  rhetoricians,  five  Greek  sophists, 

ten  Latin  and  ten  Greek  grammarians,  formed  a  respectable 
university." 

The  great  temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jove  was  not  the 
only  temple  which  stood  on  the  hill ;  nor  were  the  temples 
the  only  edifices.  It  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  general  appearance  which  it  presented,  and  of  the 
eflTect  which  it  must  have  produced.  We  know  very  little 
of  the  buildings  themselves  which  stood  there,  or  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  arranged ;  the  hill  itself,  too, 
is  undoubtedly  much  altered,  and  has  lost  much  of  its 
former  imposing  aspect,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  sides 
having  become  less  abrupt,  and  its  height  having  been 
lessened  by  the  raising  of  the  ground  at  its  base.  Still 
from  our  knowledge  of  the  site,  and  from  the  testimony  of 
ancient  writers,  we  can  readily  conceive  that  it  must  h-ive 
afforded  a  sight  of  great  magnificence.  "You  fix  your 
eye,"  says  the  author  of  Letters  of  an  Architect,  "on  the 
bold  elevation  of  the  Capitol,  and  figure  to  yourself  what 
it  must  have  appeared,  unincumbered  with  the  rubbish  of 
modern  buildings,  when  all  its  temples  were  entire,  each 
surrounded  by  stately  colonnades,  and  the  whole  crowned 
with  the  splendid  fane  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  There  were 
probably  many  inconsiderable  temples  in  Rome,  but  here 
was  a  collection  of  fine  ones ;  many  might  have  been  in 
bad  taste,  but  individual  defects  were  lost  in  the  splendour 
of  the  whole  display.  Besides,  the  simple  form  of  the 
ancient  temple  precluded  such  extravagances  as  are  found 
in  modern  architecture  ;  and  the  form  of  the  ground  gave 
to  such  a  collection  its  full  effect." 

The  first  recorded  plunderer  of  the  Capitol  was  Stilicho, 
the  great  general  of  the  western  empire  under  Honorius ; 
by  him  the  plates  of  gold  were  carried  off  from  the  great 

I  doors  of  the  temple.  The  next  is  Genseric,  under  whom 
Rome  was  sacked  by  the  Vandals  in  455;  he  took  away 
half  of  the  tiles  from  the  roof,  which  were  of  bronze  gilt 
The  other  half  seems  to  have  fallen  a  prey  to  Theodoric 
who  reigned  as  Gothic  king  of  Italy,  from  493  to  52C  ;  yet 
in  his  time,  as  we  learn  from  his  minister  Cassiodorus, 
"  the  ascent  to  the  high  Capitol  furnished  a  sight  surpassing 

1  all  that  the  imagination  could  conceive. '  How  long  it  re- 
tained this  splendour  is  unknown ;  it  is  probable  that  the 
robbery  of  the  Emperor  Constans,  who  in  663  carried  off 
all  the  bronze  statues  and  ornaments  tliat  he  could  find  in 
Rome,  extended  to  the  Capitol.  But  the  most  potent  cause 
of  its  decay  was  the  spread  of  Christianity,  which  deprived 
the  Pagan  temples  of  their  votaries,  and  often  occasioned 
the  destruction  of  the  edifices  themselves.  St.  Jerome,  as 
early  as  about  the  year  400,  thus  notices  the  operation  of 
this  cause .  "  The  golden  Capitol  is  foul  from  neglect ;  all 
the  temples  of  Rome  are  covered  with  dust  and  cobwebs. 
The  city  is  moved  from  its  very  foundations,  and  the  over- 
flowing people  rush  before  the  half-destroyed  shrines  to  the 
tombs  of  the  martyrs."  The  last  trace,  and  that  a  very 
doubtful  one,  of  the  great  temple,  is  lost  in  the  ninth 
century. 

Tire   CAPITOL   IN   THE    MIDDLE   A0E3. 

In  the  dark  period  of  the  middle  ages,  the  ancient  metro- 
polis of  the  world  wag  the  theatre  of  frecjuent  and  bloody 
conflicts.    The  close  of  the  eighth  century  witnessed  the 


final  separation  of  the  Greek  from  the  Latin  Church,  and 
the  transfer  of  the  allegiance  of  the  Romans  from  the  suc- 
cessors  of  Constantino   to  a   king   of   the    Franks, the 

restorer  of  the  empire  of  the  West.  Long  before  that 
event,  the  peace  of  the  city  had  been  often  disturbed,  by 
tumults  arising  from  the  election  of  the  popes ;  soon  after 
it,  the  disturbances  became  more  frequent  and  more  serious. 
The  dominion  which  Charlemagne  had  acquired,  endured 
but  a  short  while ;  and  scarcely  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
after  he  himself  had  been  crowned  with  acclamation  in  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  his  successor,  the  great  Otho,  seeking 
the  same  honours  on  the  same  spot,  "commanded  his 
sword-bearer  not  to  stir  from  his  person,  lest  he  should  be 
assaulted  and  murdered  at  the  foot  of  the  altar."  As  the 
authority  of  these  emperoi-s  declined,  the  election  of  the 
popes  came  to  rest  more  completely  with  the  Romans 
themselves;  and  an  ample  field  was  thus  furnished  for  the 
display  of  licentiousness  and  lawless  violence.  Tho  com- 
petitor who  had  been  excluded  by  the  cardinals,  appealed 
to  the  passions  of  the  multitude ;  and  the  Roman  pontiffs 
of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  were  insulted,  imprisoned, 
and  sometimes  murdered,  by  their  subjects.  These  com- 
motions were  nurtured  by  the  rival  ambition  of  powerful 
families;  and  the  perpetual  conflicts  of  the  barons  among 
themselves,  or  of  the  barons  with  the  people,  were  more 
permanently  injurious  to  Rome  than  the  occasional  assaults 
of  foreign  invaders. 

It  is  from  the  commencement  of  the  tenth  century,  when 
the  power  of  the  emperors  declined,  that  we  are  to  date 
this  licentiousness  of  private  war;  from  that  time  till  the 
commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century, — a  dark  period  of 
five  hundred  years, — the  city  was  constantly  afllicted  with 
the  sanguinary  quarrels  of  the  nobles  and  the  people,  the 
Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  the  Colonna  and  Orsini.  "  At 
such  a  time,  when  every  quarrel  was  decided  by  the  sword, 
and  none  could  trust  their  lives  or  properties  to  the  impo- 
tence of  law ;  the  powerful  citizens  were  armed  for  safety 
or  offence  against  the  domestic  enemies  whom  they  feared 
or  hated."  The  turbulent  barons  usurped  the  prerogative 
of  fortifying  their  houses,  and  erecting  strong  towers,  that 
were  capable  of  resisting  a  sudden  attack ;  the  very 
churches  themselves  became  encompassed  with  bulwarks, 
and  the  military  engines  on  the  roof  of  St.  Peter's  were,  at 
times,  the  terror  of  the  Vatican.  In  the  reign  of  the  Great 
Otho,  it  had  been  established  as  a  maxim  of  public  juris- 
prudence, that  although  the  prince  who  was  elected  in  the 
German  diet  acquired  from  that  moment  the  subject  king- 
doms of  Italy  and  Rome,  yet  he  might  not  legally  assume 
the  titles  of  emperor  and  Augustus,  till  he  had  received  the 
crown  from  the  Roman  pontifli".  So  late  as  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  successors  of  Charlemagne  and 
Otho  were  content  with  the  humble  names  of  kings  of 
Germany  and  Italy,  till  they  had  gone  through  the  cere- 
mony of  a  coronation  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  "  They 
descended  from  the  Alps  at  the  head  of  their  barbarians, 
who  were  strangers  and  enemies  to  the  country;  and  their 
transient  visit  was  a  scene  of  tumult  and  bloodshed."  In 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  "  the  coronation 
of  the  emperor,  Henry  the  Seventh,"  says  Sir  John  Hob- 
house,  "  was  attended  with  battles  fought  in  every  quarter 
of  the  city,  from  the  Vatican  to  the  Lateran;  and  while 
he  received  the  ensigns  of  universal  empire  in  the  latter 
church,  his  rival  John,  the  brother  of  Robert  of  Naples, 
was  in  possession  of  the  fortress  (the  church)  of  St.  Peter's, 
and  of  several  other  posts  in  the  heart  of  Rome.  The  fall 
of  houses,  the  fire,  the  slaughter,  the  ringing  of  the  bells 
from  all  the  churches,  the  shouts  of  the  combatants,  and 
the  clanging  of  arms,  the  Roman  people  rushing  together 
from  all  quarters  of  the  Capitol, — this  universal  uproar  was 
the  strange  but  not  unusual  prelude  to  the  coronation  of  a 
Caesar." 

We  have  thus  glanced  at  the  state  of  Rome  in  the 
middle  ages,  that  the  reailer  may  the  better  understand  the 
conspicuous  part  which  the  Capitol  often  played,  in  the 
disorders  of  that  wild  and  gloomy  period.  After  the  last 
mention  of  this  "citadel  of  the  earth,"  in  the  records  of 
ancient  history,  it  does  not  appear  for  ages ;  but  it  had  not 
entirely  lost  its  former  use,  "  if  it  be  true  that  the  antipope 
John  was  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock  at  the  end  of  the 
tenth  century."  In  the  next  hundred  years  we  find  it  a 
stronghold  of  the  Corsi  family.  The  ruinous  practice  of 
fortifying  the  monuments  of  antiquity  had  already  been 
established  among  the  turbulent  barons,  and  tho  Pantheon, 
the  Coliseum,  the  Mole  of  Hadrian,  and  the  Baths  of  Con- 
stantine,  had  been  converted  with  others  into  the  fortresses 
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of  rival  factions.  In  the  year  1084,  the  Corsi  were  dis- 
possessed of  the  Capital  by  the  emperor,  Henry  the  Fourth, 
who  oiitered  the  city  in  support  of  the  antipope,  Clement 
the  Third,  and  fixed  his  residence  on  that  hill,  "as  the 
lawful  successor  of  Aufjustus  and  Charlemagne."  His 
stay  was  but  short ;  he  tied  the  same  year  on  the  approach 
of  the  renowned  Robert  Guiscard,  the  Norman  duke  of 
■  Apulia,  and  by  this  staunch  adherent  to  the  cause  of  Pope 
Gregory  the  Seventh,  whatever  remained  of  the  fortress 
•was  levelled  with  the  ground.  In  less  than  forty  years  it 
seems  to  have  been  again  occupied  as  a  place  of  strength ; 
for  we  read  in  1 1 18  of  the  people  mounting  the  Capitol,  to 
the  rescue  of  their  pope,  Gelasius  the  Second,  who  had  been 
seized  at  the  very  moment  of  his  election  in  the  conclave  of 
cardinals,  by  Cencio  Frangipani,  a  potent  and  factious 
baron,  dragged  by  his  hair  along  the  ground,  and  bound 
with  an  iron  chain  in  the  house  of  his  tyrant.  A  few  years 
afterwards,  the  hill  became  crowded  with  monks  ;  for  about 
1130  or  1134,  the  antipope,  Anadete  the  Second,  granted 
to  the  monastery  of  Araceli,  "  the  whole  Capitoline  mount, 
with  its  houses,  crypts,  cells,  courts,  gardens,  trees,  fruit- 
bearing  and  not,  with  the  portico  of  the  cancellaria,  with 
the  ground  before  the  monastery,  which  is  called  *  the  place 
of  the  Weekly  Market,"  with  the  walls,  stones,  and  columns, 
and  everything  generally  appertaining  to  it."  This  docu- 
ment is  remarkable,  as  affording  ns  the  latest  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  the  "Hundred  Steps"  of  the  Tarpeian 
Rock,  or  at  least  of  a  site  still  generally  known  by  that 
name;  for  it  mentions  them  :n  describing  the  limits  of  the 
grant. 

The  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  is  a  memorable  period 
in  the  history  of  the  Capitol,  as  well  as  of  Rome  itself. 
The  seditions  of  the  people  against  the  popes  were  then  at 
their  height;  and  Lucius  the  Second,  as  he  ascended  in 
battle  array  to  the  assault  of  the  Capitol,  was  struck  on 
the  temple  by  a  stone,  and  expired  in  a  few  days.  An 
impassioned  enthusiast,  the  celebrated  Arnold  of  Brescia, 
exhorted  the  Romans  to  revive  the  glory  of  their  ancestors, 
and  to  restore  the  laws  and  magistrates  of  their  ancient 
republic;  a  new  constitution  was  hastily  framed,  and  from 
the  year  1144,  the  re-establishment  of  the  senate  is  dated, 
"as  a  glorious  era  in  the  acts  of  the  city."  One  of  the 
earliest  fruits  of  this  revolution  was  the  renovation  of  the 
Capitol.  "  The  temples  of  Jupiter  and  his  kindred  deities 
had  crumbled  into  dust;  their  place  was  supplied  by  mo- 
nasteries and  houses ;  and  the  solid  walls,  the  long  and 
shelving  porticoes,  were  decayed  or  ruined  by  the  lapse  of 
time.  It  was  the  first  act  of  the  Romans, — an  act  of 
freedom, — to  restore  the  strength,  though  not  the  beauty, 
of  the  Capitol,  to  fortify  the  seat  of  their  arms  and  counsels ; 
and  as  oiten  as  they  ascended  the  hill,  the  coldest  minds 
must  have  glowed  with  the  remembrance  of  their  ancestors." 
Henceforward  the  Capitol  became  an  important  station. 
The  bell  of  the  great  tower  was  the  signal  of  alarm,  and 
was  thought  to  watch  over  the  new  liberties  of  the  Romans. 
"  The  tolling  is  often  heard  in  the  night  of  those  unhappy 
ages." 

Two  hundred  years  after  the  Capitol  had  been  restored, 
it  shines  conspicuous  in  the  annals  of  the  times,  from  its 
connexion  with  Petrarch  and  Rienzi.  The  Capitoline 
games  of  the  emperor  Domitian,  in  which  poets  were 
crowned  with  a  garland  of  oak-leaves,  had  long  since 
fallen  into  disuse;  but  there  existed  already,  among  the 
academical  honours  of  the  age,  a  royal  degree  of  doctor  in 
the  art  of  poetry.  From  his  earliest  youth,  Petrarch  had 
aspired  to  the  poetic  crown ;  and  in  his  thirty-seventh  year 
he  was  solicited  to  accept  the  object  of  his  wishes,  receiving 
invitations  on  the  same  day  from  the  senate  of  Rome,  and 
the  university  of  Paris.  He  preferred  the  summons  of  the 
former;  and  on  Easter-day,  in  the  year  1341,  the  ceremony 
of  his  coronation  was  performed  in  the  Capitol  by  his  friend 
and  patron,  the  supreme  magistrate  of  the  republic.  Twelve 
patrician  youths  were  arranged  in  scarlet;  six  representa- 
tives of  the  most  illustrious  families,  in  green  robes,  with 
garlands  of  flowers,  accompanied  the  procession ;  in  the 
midst  of  the  princes  and  nobles,  the  senator,  count  of 
Anguillara,  a  kinsman  of  the  Colonna,  assumed  his  throne, 
and  at  the  voice  of  an  herald,  Petrarch  arose.  After  dis- 
coursing on  a  text  of  Virgil,  and  thrice  repeating  his  vows 
for  the  prosperity  of  Rome,  he  knelt  before  the  throne,  and 
received  from  the  senator  a  laurel  crown  with  a  more  pre- 
cious declaration,  "This  is  the  reward  of  merit."  The 
people  shouted,  "Long  life  to  the  Capitol  and  the  Poet!" 
A  sonnet  in  praise  of  Rome  was  accepted  as  the  effusion 
of  genius  and  gratitude ;  and  after  the  whole  procession 


had  visited  the  Vatican,  (he  wreath  was  suspended  before 
the  shrine  of  St.  Peter.  In  the  act  of  diploma  which  was 
presented  to  Petrarch,  the  title  and  prerogatives  of  poet- 
laureate  are  revived  in  the  Capitol,  after  the  lapse  of 
thirteen  hundred  years ;  and  he  receives  the  perpetual 
privilege  of  wearing,  at  his  choice,  a  crown  of  laurel,  ivy, 
or  myrtle,  of  assuming  the  poetic  habit,  and  of  teaching, 
disputing,  interpreting,  and  composing,  in  all  places  what- 
soever, and  on  all  subjects  of  literature. 

Six  years  after  the  coronation  of  Petrarch,  Rienzi  ac- 
complished that  remarkable  revolution  which  forms  one  of 
the  most  romantic  episodes  in  the  page  of  history.  The 
powers  of  his  eloquence  had  for  some  time  been  employed 
to  influence  the  passions  of  the  people ;  he  had  descanted 
with  zeal  upon  the  glories  of  their  ancient  republic,  and  in 
comparing  their  present  debasement  with  the  greatness  of 
their  ancestors,  he  had  roused  their  minds  to  a  keen  sense 
of  the  miseries  of  servitude.  The  Capitol  witnessed  his 
first  triumph ;  to  this  hill  he  bent  his  steps  when,  on  the 
appointed  morning  of  May  the  20th,  1347,  he  issued  bare- 
headed, but  in  complete  armour,  from  the  church  of  St. 
Angelo,  encompassed  by  the  hundred  citizens  with  whom 
he  had  secretly  concerted  his  plans.  The  people  had  been 
warned  to  assemble  on  the  previous  evening,  to  provide  for 
the  re-establishment  of  the  "good  estate," — his  favourite 
expression ;  and  an  innumerable  crowd  accompanied  the 
procession,  as  it  slowly  rolled  forwards  from  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo  to  the  Capitol.  Rienzi  ascended,  without  oppo- 
sition, the  citadel  of  the  republic;  harangued  the  people 
from  the  balcony;  and  received  the  most  flattering  confir- 
mations of  his  acts  and  laws.  "  The  nobles,  as  if  destitute 
of  arms  and  counsels,  beheld  in  silent  consternation  this 
strange  revolution  ;  and  the  moment  had  been  prudently 
chosen,  when  Stephen  Colonna,  the  most  formidable  tif 
their  body,  was  absent  from  the  city.  On  the  first  rumour, 
he  returned  to  his  palace,  affected  to  despise  this  plebeian 
tumult,  and  declared  to  the  messenger  of  Rienzi,  that  at 
his  leisure  he  would  cast  the  madman  from  the  windows  of 
the  Capitol.  Tlie  great  bell  instantly  rang  an  alarm;  and 
so  rapid  was  the  tide,  so  urgent  was  the  danger,  that  Co- 
lonna escaped  with  precipitation  to  the  suburb  of  St. 
Lorenzo ;  from  thence,  after  a  moment's  refreshment,  he 
continued  the  same  speedy  career  till  he  had  reached  in 
safety  his  castle  of  Palestrina,  lamenting  his  own  impru- 
dence, which  had  not  trampled  the  spark  of  this  mighty 
conflagration.  A  general  and  peremptory  order  was  issued 
from  the  Capitol  to  all  the  nobles,  that  they  should  peace- 
ably retire  to  their  estates  ;  they  obeyed,  and  their  de- 
parture secured  the  tranquillity  of  the  free  and  obedient 
citizens  of  Rome." 

As  the  Capitol  had  witnessed  the  rise  of  Rienzi,  go  it 
was  the  scene  of  his  downfall.  Intoxicated  by  the  sudden- 
ness and  height  of  his  elevation,  the  new  "  tribune"  was 
unequal  to  the  task  he  had  begun;  and  in  less  than  seven 
months  his  folly  and  intemperance  had  dissipated  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  people,  and  provoked  the  open  hostility  of 
the  barons  and  the  pope*.  A  bull  of  excommunication  was 
issued  against  him ;  and  in  the  service  of  the  church,  a 
private  adventurer,  with  a  handful  of  soldiers,  introduced 
himself  into  Rome,  and  barricaded  a  quarter  of  the  city. 
From  the  first  alarm,  the  bell  of  the  Capitol  incessantly 
tolled ;  but,  instead  of  repairing  to  the  well-known  sound, 
the  people  were  silent  and  inactive.  Rienzi  withdrew  to 
the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  deploring  their  ingratitude  with 
sighs  and  tears ;  he  was  left  above  a  month  unmolested  in 
that  fortress,  and  then  peaceably  withdrew  from  the  city. 
In  an  exile  of  seven  years  he  became  reconciled  with  the 
pope,  and  was  sent  back  to  Rome  with  the  title  of  senator; 
but  the  lessons  of  adversity  had  not  weakened  his  vices, 
and  after  a  second  administration  of  four  months,  Rienzi 
was  massacred  in  a  tumult  fomented  by  the  Roman  barons, 
on  the  8th  of  October,  1354.  "In  his  death,  as  in  his  life, 
the  hero  and  the  coward  were  strangely  mingled.  When 
the  Capitol  was  invested  by  a  furious  multitude,  when  he 
was  basely  deserted  by  his  civil  and  military  servants,  the 
intrepid  senator,  waving  his  banner  of  liberty,  presented 
himself  on  the  balcony,  addressed  his  eloquence  to  the 
various  passions  of  the  Romans,  and  laboured  to  persuade 
them,  that  in  the  same  cause  himself  or  the  republic  must 
either  stand  or  fall.  His  oration  was  interrupted  by  a 
volley  of  imprecations  and  stones ;  and  after  an  arrow  had 

•  The  papal  court  was  then  at  Avignon,  where  it  was  fixed  for 
seventy  years,  from  1306  to  1376.  Thus  the  coronation  of  Petrarch, 
and  the  revolution  of  Kienzi,  occurred  towards  the  middle  of  that 
interval  of  non-retideiice. 
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iranspierced  his  head,  he  sunk  into  abject  despair,  and  fled 
weepin;^  to  the  inner  chambers,  from  whence  he  was  let 
down  by  a  sheet  before  the  windows  of  the  prison.  Dosit- 
tute  of  aid  or  hope,  he  was  besieged  till  the  evening  :  the 
doors  of  the  Capitol  were  destroyed  with  axes  and  fire ; 
and  while  the  senator  attennpted  to  escape  in  a  plebeian 
habit,  he  was  discovered,  and  dragged  to  the  platform  of 
the  palace,  the  fatal  scene  of  his  j  udgments  and  executions. 
A  whole  hour,  without  voice  or  motion,  he  stood  amidst 
the  multitude  half-naked,  and  half-dead ;  their  rage  was 
hushed  into  curiosity  and  wonder;  the  last  feelings  of 
reverence  and  compassion  yet  struggled  in  his  favour ;  and 
they  might  have  prevailed,  if  a  bold  assassin  had  not 
plunged  a  dagger  in  his  breast.  He  fell  senseless  with 
the  first  stroke ;  the  impotent  revenge  of  his  enemies 
inllicted  a  thousand  wounds ;  and  the  senator's  body  was 
abandoned  to  the  dogs  and  to  the  flames. " 

Fifty  years  after  Rienzi's  fall,  the  Capitol  seems  again  to 
have  lost  all  appearance  of  a  fortress.  Of  its  condition  in 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  we  have  the  following 
sketch  from  the  pen  of  a  Roman  writer,  who,  after  describing 
its  ancient  glories,  exclaims  :  "  But  now,  besides  the  brick 
house  built  for  the  use  of  the  senator  and  his  assessors  by 
Boniface  the  Ninth,  itself  raised  upon  ruins,  and  such  as 
an  old  Roman  citizen  of  moderate  fortune  would  have 
despised, — besides  the  church  of  Araceli  belonging  to  the 
brothers  of  the  blessed  Francis,  constructed  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  temple  of  the  Feretrian  Jupiter, — there 
is  nothing  to  be  seen  on  this  Capitolineor  Tarpeian  mount, 
once  adorned  with  so  many  noble  edifices."  To  this  period, 
also,  must  be  referred  the  melancholy  picture  which  the 
Florentine  Poggio  has  left  us  of  the  scene  which  he  beheld 
when  he  sat  himself  down  with  a  friend  "among  the  very 
ruins  of  the  Tarpeian  citadel,  behind  the  huge  marble 
threshold  of  the  gate  of  some  temple,  (as  he  supposed,) 
with  broken  columns  on  all  sides  around  him."  He  in- 
troduces it  into  an  elegant  lecture  "  On  the  Variety  of 
Fortune,"  and  applies  it  with  a  happy  effect  to  the  illustration 
of  his  subject,  by  recurring  to  the. picture  of  Virgil,  and — 

The  changes  from  that  hour,  when  he  from  Troy 
Went  up  the  Tiber, 

"  This  Tarpeian  rock  was  then  a  savage  and  solitary 
thicket :  in  the  time  of  the  poet  it  was  crowned  with  the 
golden  roofs  of  a  temple ;  the  temple  is  overthrown,  the 
gold  has  been  pillaged,  the  wheel  of  fortune  has  accom- 
plished her  revolution,  and  the  sacred  ground  is  again 
disfigured  with  thorns  and  brambles.  The  hill  of  the 
Capitol  on  which  we  sit,  was  formerly  the  head  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  the  citadel  of  the  earth,  the  terror  of 
kings;  illustrated  by  the  footsteps  of  so  many  triumphs, 
enriched  with  the  spoils  and  tributes  of  so  many  nations. 
This  spectacle  of  the  world,  how  is  it  fallen!  bow  changed! 
how  defaced !  The  path  of  victory  is  obliterated  by  vines,  and 
the  benches  of  the  senators  are  concealed  by  a  dunghill." 

Into  these  pictures  of  desolation  must  be  introduced  the 
cottages  which  served  as  shops  to  the  artisans  who  frequented 
the  Wednesday  market  which  was  held  in  the  Capitol  till 
transferred,  in  117",  to  the  Piazza  Navona, — an  open  place 
in  the  heart  of  the  more  thickly-inhabited  district  of  the 
Campus  Martius,  still  preserving  the  form  of  the  ancient 
Circus  Agonalis,  whose  site  it  occupies,  and  whose  name, 
indeed,  is  still  to  be  traced  in  the  modern  appellation  of 
Navona,  or  Nagona,  as  it  used  to  be  written. 

THE    MODERN    CAPITOL. 

"  RniN  and  restoration,"  says  Sir  John  Hobiiouse,  "have 

entirely  effaced  every  vestige  of  the  '  domicile  of  all  the 

gods.'     The  greatest  uncertamty  hangs  over  this  hill.     On 

which  side  stood  the  Capitol — on  which  the  temple  of  the 

Capitol — and  did  the.  temple  stand   in  the  citadel  ?     Read 

everything  that  has  been  written  on  the  topography  of  a 

spot  400  yards  in  length  and  200  in  breadth,   and  you  will 

know  nothing.     Four  temples,  fifteen  chapels,  throe  altars, 

•he  great  rock,  a  fortress,  a  library,  an  atheneeum,  an  area 

ivered  with  statues,  the  enrolment  office,  all  these  are  to  be 

ranged   in  the  above  space ;  and  of  these  the  last  only 

:i  be  with  precision  assigned  to  the  double  row  of  vaults 

rroded  with  salt,  where  the  inscription  of  Catulus  was 

;  ^covered." 

The  present  state  of  the  Capitol  dates  from  the  pontificate 
•  of  Paul  the  Third,  who  occupied  the  papal  chair  from  15,34 
till  1550;  the  English  reader  wdl  mark  the  period  more 
readily  by  recollecting  that  he  was  the  Pope  who  cxcom- 
jnuiucated  king  Henry  the  Eighth     His  predecessors  had 


established  an  absolute  dominion  over  the  city;  the  stronir 
castle  of  St.  Angelo  was  to  be  the  only  fortress,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  render  the  ancient  citadel  not  only  accessible 
but  inviting.  The  genius  of  Michel  Angelo  was  employe! 
to  accomplish  this  object;  and,  in  admiring  his  successful 
efforts,  a  spectator  may  remark  how  little  they  accord  with 
his  own  preconceptions  of  the  Roman  Capitol.  The  area 
has  been  partially  levelled,  but  the  principal  eminence  is,  in 
all  probability,  as  high  as  that  of  the  ancient  summit;  the 
latter  was  ascended  by  the  "  Hundred  Steps,"  which  could 
hardly  rise  to  a  greater  height  than  the  124  steps  now 
leadmg  to  the  former.  The  whole  surface  of  the  hill  still 
preserves  the  general  characteristics  of  its  ancient  figure; 
the  two  summits  which  formed  the  northern  and  southern 
ends  may  be  distinguished  at  the  present  day,  with  the 
little  plain  of  the  Intermontium  occupying  a  lower  level 
between  them.  To  this  ancient  name  of  Intermontium 
has  succeeded  the  modern  appellation  of  Canipidoglifi, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Capitoliiim;  the 
open  place  called  the  Piazza  del  Campidoglio,  with  the 
buildings  on  three  sides  of  it,  and  the  flight  of  steps  leading 
up  to  it  from  the  Campus  Martius,  may  be  considered  as 
occupying  the  whole  of  this  plain,  though  it  is  difficult  to 
say  where  the  plain  ends,  and  the  two  summits  on  cither 
side  begin  to  rise.  The  northern  of  these  summits  is  re- 
markable for  the  church  and  monastery  of  Araceli ;  the 
southern  contains  the  Caffarelti  Palace,  and  a  mass  of 
houses  among  w  hich  the  supposed  Tarpeian  Rock  may  be 
discovered.  We  shall  speak  of  these  three  divisions  of  the 
hill  singly. 

As  in  ancient  times  there  were  three  ascents  to  the 
Capitol,  so  now  also  are  there  three  ;  but  they  have  changed 
their  positions,  and  as  the  city  itself  has  moved  from  the 
eastern  side  of  the  hill  to  the  western,  so  have  they  moved 
likewise.  Thus,  instead  of  having  three  ascents  upon  the 
eastern  and  none  upon  the  western  side,  it  has  now  two 
ascents  upon  the  western  and  only  one  upon  the  eastern. 
The  western  side,  so  long  as  it  continued  to  be  the  back 
of  the  Capitol,  had  no  ascents ;  but  having  now  become 
the /■/■on*  of  the  Capitol,  it  retains  but  one.  Of  this  solitary 
eastern  ascent  we  have  given  a  partial  view  in  a  former 
engraving  of  the  Forum  (see  p.  3:i  of  the  present  volume) ; 
it  may  be  seen  leadmg  up  by  the  side  of  the  Senatorial 
Palace.  There  is,  indeed,  a  passage  running  up  from  the 
Forum  by  the  other  side  of  the  Palace,  beyond  the  limits  of 
that  engraving  to  the  left;  but  we  can  hardly  call  it  a  regu- 
lar artificial  ascent. 

Tlie  two  western  ascents  both  start  from  the  same  point, 
at  about  the  middle  of  the  turn  of  the  hill ;  a  little  open 
space  has  been  formed  there,  into  which  the  street  called 
Via  di  Araceli,  leads  at  once  from  the  vciy  heart  of  modern 
Rome.  One  of  them  runs  up  directly  into  the  Piazza,  or 
into  the  little  plain  between  the  two  summits  of  the  hill; 
the  other  slants  oft"  to  the  left,  and  runs  up  by  124  marble 
steps  to  the  church  of  yfrocf/i  upon  tbo  northern  sumuiit. 
The  former  is  more  especially  the  ascent  to  the  modern 
Capitol ;  we  gave  a  view  of  it  in  a  former  number.  In  the 
same  view  the  line  of  the  latter  ascent  may  also  be  observed 
in  the  distance;  it  leads  only  to  the  church  of  .i^racf//.  The 
stranger  who  enters  Rome  on  the  Florence  side— the  most 
common  approach — has  to  pass  through  nearly  the  heart  of 
the  modern  city  before  he  can  reach  the  Capitol;  one  of  the 
principal  streets — the  Strada  del  Corso,  runs  straight  from 
the  Porta  del  Popolo,  or  ancient  Flaiuinian  Gate,  to  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  northern  summit.  "  After  walking 
along  the  Corso," says  Mr.  Woods,  "and  kee])ing  in  his  eye 
the  confused  pile  of  buildings  at  the  end,  which  he  is  told 
cover  a  part  of  the  Capitoline  Hill,  he  is  lost  in  a  labyrinth 
of  narrow  dirty  streets.  At  length,  if  he  is  fortunate  enough 
to  take  the  right  direction,  he  will  find  himself  in  a  small 
square  at  the  foot  of  two  lofty  flights  of  steps. 

THE  TARPEIAN   HOCK 

The  southern  summit  of  the  Capitoline  hill  possesses  no 
remains  of  any  ancient  edifices,  but  it  is  pretty  well 
covered  with  the  Caffarelli  Palace,  and  other  modern 
buildings.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  for  its  Tarpeian 
precipice,  down  which  state-criminals  were  hurled  in 
former  times.  "A  lofty  and  precipitous  mass  rises  up," 
says  an  ancient  writer,  "  rugged  with  many  rocks,  which 
either  bruise  the  body  to  death,  or  hurry  it  down  still  more 
violently.  The  points  projecting  from  the  sides,  and  the 
gloomy  prospect  of  its  vast  height,  are  truly  horrid.  This 
place  is  chosen  in  particular,  that  the  criminals  may  not 
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require  to  be  thrown  down  more  than  once."  The  same 
IXr  tells  us,  that  "  it  would  be  terriBc  even  to  those  who 
looked  down  it  in  safety."  .  , , 

Like  the  modern  Tiber,  the  modern  Tarpc.an  is  unable 
to  bear  the  weight  of  its  ancient  reputation ;  and  it  is 
regularly  visited  with  the  sneers  or  the  abuse  of  travellers, 
because  it  fails  to  realize  the  formidable  conceptions 
which  their  classical  recollections  have  engendered.  Mr. 
Mathewi.  after  alluding  to  tUe  description  which  we  have 
quoted  from  Seneca,  says.  "  There  is  absolutely  nothing  at 
all  of  all  this— the  only  precipice  that  remains,  is  one  ot 
about  thirty  feet  from  the  point  of  a  wall,  where  you  might 
leap  down  on  the  dung-mixen  in  the  fold  below,  without 
any  fear  of  broken  bones."  Bishop  Burnet,  who  expected 
to  find  a  death-place  worthy  of  a  Roman,  expresses  his 
disappointment  in  the  remark,  that  "the  Tai-peian  Rock  is 
now  so  small,  that  a  man  would  think  it  no  great  matter 
fo^his  diversion,  to  leap  over  it."  We  are  not  aware  that 
the  experiment  has  ever  been  tried  ;  perhaps  the  larpeian 
mioht  still  prove  entitled  to  some  share  of  its  ancient 
reputation,  if  the  attempt  were  fairly  made,  in  the  eld 
style  It  is  evident,  however,  from  what  Seneca  says,  that 
a  fall  was  fatal,  not  merely  on  account  of  the  height  ot  the 
precipice,  but  because  the  body  was  battered  on  its  rugged 
rocky  side.  Yet  the  height  itself  has  been  considerably 
reduced  by  various  causes ;  the  soil  at  the  foot  of  the  rock 
has  been  greatly  raised  by  the  accumulation  of  ruins  and 
rubbish,  the  rock  itself  has  been  sloped  down,  and  houses 
have  been  built  against  it.  Wc  know,  moreover,  that  a 
large  piece  of  it,  "  as  big  as  a  house  of  ample  raagiulude, 
fell  down  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century 


It  happens  unfortunately,  that  as  the  Capitoline   hill 
presents  two  angles  to  the  south,  it  presents,  likewise,  two 
precipices ;  and  it  is  quite  uncertain  which  of  these  two 
we  must  take  to  be  the  veritable  Tarpeian  rock  :— 
The  promontory  whence  the  traitor's  leap 
Cured  all  ambition. 

One  of  them  is  the  more  abrupt,  and  the  other  the  more 
lofty.  The  latter  belongs  to  a  part  of  the  summit,  called 
the  Monte  Casino,  which  is  almost  choked  up  with  paltry 
cottages.  "  We  were  led  into  a  narrow  and  dirty  court- 
yard,"  says  Simond,  "  preceded  and  followed  by  a  crowd  of 
beggars,  treading  barefooted  in  all  sorts  of  filth,  and 
closing  round  wherever  we  stopped.  The  rock,  a  reddish 
and  soft  tufa,iB  hollowed  into  a  spacious  cave,  occupied  as  a 
wine-cellar.  The  perpendicular  front  may  be  four-and- 
twenty  feet  high  ;  and  the  abrupt  slope  above,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  which  the  Palazzo  Caffarelli  stands,  seems  to  be 
about  as  much  more."  The  greatest  height  of  this  pre- 
cipice, according  to  actual  admeasurement,  is  eighty  Roman 
palms,  or  rather  more  than  fifty-eight  and  a  half  English 
feet ;  of  course  this  includes  the  slope  as  well  as  the  per- 
pendicular part,  but  the  whole  rise  is  such  as  to  deserve 
the  epithet  of  abrupt.  If  we  add  twenty  feet,— a  moderate 
estimate,— for  the  depth  of  the  soil  accumulated  at  the 
base,  we  shall  have  a  very  respectable  precipice. 


The  En"-raving  below  gives  a  view  of  the  Tarpeian  roci 
in  its  present  state.  That  in  p.  201,  represents  the  Pan 
theon,  the  most  perfect  of  the  remains  of  ancieut  Rome  , 
we  shall  describe  it  particularly  hereafter. 
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ALBY,  IN  FRANCE. 

The  Albioenses. — Persecutions  of  the  Early 
Reformers. 

Alby,  or  Albi,  is  a  town  in  the  south  of  France, 
situate  about  350  miles  from  Paris,  and  in  very  nearly 
the  same  longitude  as  that  metropolis.  It  stands 
upon  the  left  or  south  bank  of  the  river  Tarn,  which 
is  one  of  the  aflluents  of  the  Garonne,  and  is  the  capital 
of  the  department  whicli  derives  the  name  of  Tarn 
from  that  river.  It  is  an  ancient  town :  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Ramans  it  bore  the  name  of  Albiga, 
or  Albia;  but  it  was  of  small  importance  then,  as  it 
lay  at  a  distance  from  the  great  roads  which  traversed 
the  country.  Previous  to  the  French  revolution,  it 
was  comprised  within  the  province  of  Languedoc ; 
and  the  neighbouring  country  to  a  short  distance 
around  the  town  was  called  Albigeois.  The  sur- 
rounding district  is  now  the  arrondissement  of  Albi, 
■which  comprises  more  than  550  square  miles,  and 
bas  a  population  of  nearly  80,000  inhabitants.  The 
town  itself  has  between  11,000  and  12,000  inhabitants, 
■who  are  engaged  in  some  trifling  manufactures.  It 
is  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric ;  but  notwithstanding 
its  civil  and  ecclesiastical  rank,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
■uninteresting  and  ill-built  towns  of  its  size  in  France, 
possessing  scarcely  any  object  worthy  of  notice,  with 
the  exception  of  a  fine  promenade,  which  is  raised 
■upon  a  terrace  on  the  outside  of  the  town,  and  the 
ancient  cathedral  which  forms  the  subject  of  our  en- 
graving in  the  preceding  page. 

The  see  of  Alby  is  of  great  antiquity.  We  are 
told  that  when  Christianity  was  introduced  into  this 
part  of  Gaul,  the  Albienscs  or  Albigenses  embraced  it 
■with  enthusiasm,  and  that  a  bishopric,  which  was 
established  in  their  town,  became  in  a  short  space  of 
time  very  celebrated.  A  cathedral  church  was  soon 
erected,  and  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Cross.  The  re- 
mains of  this  primitive  edifice  are  still  to  be  seen 
near  the  present  palace  of  the  archbishop,  close  to 
the  bank  of  the  Tarn.  The  existing  cathedral  was 
commenced  in  the  year  1282,  by  the  then  Bishop 
Bernard  de  Castanet,  who  assigned  for  its  construction 
the  twentieth  part  of  his  annual  revenues,  for  the 
space  of  twenty  years,  and  induced  the  chapter  to 
follow  his  example.  Yet  in  spite  of  his  liberality, 
seconded  as  it  was  by  the  efforts  of  some  of  his  suc- 
cessors, the  work  went  on,  as  was  too  often  the  case 
■with  other  cathedrals,  in  a  slow  and  lingering  manner : 
it  was  not  completed  till  1512;  that  is  to  say,  till 
after  the  lapse  of  230  years  from  the  period  of  its 
foundation.  During  the  frenzy  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, this  edifice  was  about  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
spirit  of  economy  and  atheism. 

In  those  disastrous  times,  (says  a  French  writer,)  when 
France  was  under  the  yoke  imposed  by  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  the  cathedral  of  Albi  was  placed  in  the 
number  of  national  domains,  the  property  of  which  was  to 
be  alienated.  The  authorities  seemed  even  in  haste  to  mark 
the  day  for  the  sale  of  this  edifice,  and  announced  that  those 
who  became  the  purchasers  should  within  a  specified 
period  pull  down  its  walls.  But  a  savant  (M.  M.iries), 
■worthy  of  commendation  for  his  talents  and  his  labours, 
watched  in  some  manner  over  this  fine  monument.  Alarmed 
at  the  resolution  taken  by  the  Directory  of  the  Department 
of  Tarn,  he  wrote  to  those  who  com|)osed  it:  he  pointed  out 
the  impropriety  of  the  projected  sale ;  he  spoke  like  a  skil- 
ful architect  of  the  beauty  of  the  edifice,  and  showed  that 
the  national  glory  was  going  to  be  compromised  by  ignorant 
or  ill-intentioned  men.  This  generous  proceeding,  which 
in  those  days  of  mourning  and  of  terror  might  have  marked 
out  a  new  victim  for  the  executioner,  was  crowned  with 
unhoped-for  success. 

Our  engraving  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  external 
appearance  of   this  cathedral,  which  is  remarkable 


chiefly  for  its  solidity  and  regularity.  It  is  wholly 
destitute  of  those  delicate  ornaments  which  generally 
decorate  the  Gothic  edifices  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries, — except  upon  the  southern  side, 
on  which  is  to  be  seen  a  very  beautiful  portal.  The 
tower  rises  to  the  height  of  more  than  400  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  river  Tarn,  whose  waters  wash  the 
little  hill  upon  which  the  church  stands.  The  interior 
of  the  edifice  has  nothing  worthy  of  especial  notice, 
except  some  old  paintings,  and  a  fine  organ. 

On  the  whole,  the  town  of  Alby  possesses  within 
itself  so  few  objects  of  interest,  that  it  would  have 
little  to  recommend  it  to  our  notice,  were  its  name 
not  inseparably  associated  in  our  minds  with  those 
ardent  and  ill-fated  reformers  who,  as  early  as  the 
twelfth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  obtained  the 
distinction  of  being  persecuted  by  the  Church  of 
Rome.  The  appellation  of  Albigenses  is  generally 
said  to  have  been  formed  from  Albiga,  the  Latin  name 
of  Alby;  but  some  derive  it  from  Albigesium,  which 
was  the  general  denomination  of  Narbonese  Gaul  in 
the  middle  ages.  The  reason  for  which  the  town 
should  have  given  a  name  to  these  people  is  variously 
stated :  some  say  that  it  was  from  the  prevalence  of 
their  opinions  in  its  vicinity, — others,  that  it  was  be- 
cause those  opinions  were  condemned  at  a  council 
held  in  Alby  in  11/6, — and  others  again,  because  the 
first  of  the  Provencal  lords  against  whom  the  army 
of  the  persecutors  marched,  was  Raymond  Roger, 
Viscount  of  Alby,  &c. 

When  the  persecution  of  the  Albigenses  commenced, 
France  was  not  as  it  now  is,  an  entire  monarchy 
subject  to  one  king;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  then,  as 
it  had  long  previously  been  during  the  feudal  period, 
subject  to  the  influence  of  four  kings,  to  each  of 
whom  several  grand  vassals  were  subordinate.  Philip 
Augustus  reigned  in  the  north,  or  was  king  of  France 
proper;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  his  descendants  who 
afterwards  became  sovereigns  of  the  whole  French 
territory.  Towards  the  west  was  an  English  France  ; 
on  the  east  a  German  France;  and  in  the  south  a 
Spanish  or  Aragonese  France.  Until  the  reign  of 
Philip  Augustus,  the  first  of  these  divisions  was  the 
least  extensive,  the  least  rich,  and  the  least  powerful; 
but  that  monarch,  by  a  concourse  of  fortunate  cir- 
cumstances, rather  than  by  his  talents,  as  Sismondi 
says,  greatly  exalted  the  splendour  of  his  crown,  and 
extended  his  dominion  over  a  portion  of  France  much 
more  important  than  that  which  he  had  inherited 
from  his  predecessors.  These  acquisitions  were  made 
at  the  expense  of  the  King  of  England ;  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Philip  Augustus 
had  conquered  more  than  half  of  the  English  France. 
But  the  German  and  the  Aragonese  France  still  re- 
tained their  limits;  the  former  had  become  even 
more  attached  to  the  empire,  and  the  latter  formed  a 
part  of  the  independent  dominions  of  the  King  of 
Aragon. 

Nominally,  jowever,  Philip  Augustus  was  the 
sovereign  lord,  not  only  of  the  territory  which  he 
actually  ruled,  but  likewise  of  English  France  and  of 
Aragonese  France.  Like  the  King  of  England,  the 
King  of  Aragon  was  regarded  as  a  French  prince. 
The  greater  part  of  his  states, — even  beyond  the 
Pyrenees,  and  as  far  as  the  river  Ebro, — had  belonged 
to  the  ancient  monarchy  of  Charlemagne;  and  thus 
he,  as  the  holder  of  them,  was  considered  to  owe 
homage  to  the  crown  of  France,  of  which  Philip 
Augustus  was  the  possessor.  Like  the  King  of 
England,  too,  the  King  of  Aragon  had  acquired,  either 
by  marriages,  or  by  grants  of  fief,  or  by  treaties  of 
protection,  dominion  over  a  great  number  of  French 
lords;  some  of  whom  did  homage  to  the  King  of 
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France,  and  others  to  the  emperor,  but  all  of  •whom 
rendered  actual  obedience  only  to  the  King  of  Aragon 
himself.  Thus  the  Pyrenees  were  not  then,  as  they 
now  are,  a  boundary  between  the  monarchies  of 
France  and  Spain ;  but  the  countries  on  either  side 
of  them, — that  is  to  say,  the  south  of  France,  and 
the  north-east  of  Spain, — were  subject  to  one  king. 

The  countries  thus  dependent  upon  the  King  of 
Aragon  were  peopled  by  an  industrious  and  intelligent 
race  of  men,  addicted  to  commerce  and  the  arts,  and 
still  more  to  poetry.  At  an  early  period,  even  in 
ancient  history,  the  south  of  France  had  been  refined 
by  colonies  from  Greece  :  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Romans  its  progress  was  rapid  ;  and  even  in  the  dark 
period  of  the  feudal  ages,  it  was  far  advanced  in  civi- 
lization beyond  the  comparatively  barbarous  districts 
of  the  North.  The  language  which  this  people  had 
formed  for  themselves  was  the  far-famed  "  Provencal :" 
it  was  a  mixture  of  Roman  and  Teutonic,  and  was 
remarkable  for  clearness,  tenderness,  sweetness,  and 
copiousness, — or  as  Sismondi  says,  comparing  it  with 
the  Walloon  Roman,  or  French,  it  was  distinguished 
by  more  harmonious  inflexions,  by  a  richer  vocabu- 
lary, by  expressions  more  picturesque,  and  by  greater 
flexibility. 

This  language,  (he  continues,)  studied  by  all  the  genius 
of  the  age,  appeared  at  thai  moment  destined  to  become 
the  first  and  most  elegant  of  the  languages  of  modern 
Europe.  Those  who  used  it  had  renounced  the  name  of 
Frenchmen  for  that  of  Proven9aIs:  they  had  endeavoured 
by  means  of  their  language  to  lorm  themselves  into  a  nation, 
and  to  separate  themselves  absolutely  from  the  French,  to 
whom  they  were  indeed  inferior  in  the  arts  of  war,  but 
whom  they  greatly  excelled  in  all  the  attainments  of  civili- 
zation. The  numerous  courts  of  the  small  princes,  amongst 
whom  these  countries  were  divided,  aspired  to  be  models  of 
taste  and  politeness.  The  cities  were  numerous  and  llou- 
rishii.g.  Their  forms  of  government  were  all  nearly  repub- 
lican ;  they  had  consuls  chosen  by  the  people,  and  had  long 
possessed  the  privilege  of  forming  communes,  which  ren- 
dered them  nearly  equal  to  the  Italian  republics  with  which 
they  traded. 

In  the  midst  of  this  growing  prosperity,  the  lovely 
region  of  the  south  of  France  was  delivered  to  the 
fury  of  countless  hordes  of  fanatics ;  its  cities  ruined, 
its  population  consumed  by  the  sword,  its  commerce 
destroyed,  its  arts  thrown  back  into  barbarism,  and  its 
dialect  degraded  from  the  rank  of  a  poetic  language 
to  the  condition  of  a  vulgar  jargon.  To  the  Church 
of  Rome  belongs  the  undisputed  and  the  undivided 
guilt  of  these  atrocities.  The  King  of  France  had  no 
share  in  originally  instigating  the  persecution,  though 
he  stepped  in  to  complete  the  work;  and  accepting 
from  the  popes  the  territory  which  they  had  confis- 
cated, thus  extended  the  dominion  of  the  French 
crown  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

In  those  countries  which  used  the  Provencal  tongue, 
the  clergy  had  been  enriched  by  immense  endowments. 
The  wealthy  bishoprics  were  generally  reserved  for 
the  members  of  powerful  families,  who  led  disorderly 
lives,  whilst  the  curates  and  inferior  priests,  taken 
from  among  the  vassals  of  the  nobility,  their  peasants 
and  their  slaves,  retained  the  brutality,  the  ignorance, 
and  the  baseness,  of  their  servile  origin.  The  vices 
of  the  ecclesiastics  excited  the  disgust  of  the  people, 
whose  feelings  were  familiarly  expressed  in  significant 
proverbs.  /  would  rather  be  a  priest  than  have  done 
such  a  thing,  was  a  phrase  in  common  use  among 
them.  Nevertheless,  the  disposition  of  the  people, 
we  are  told,  was  towards  religion ;  and  that  devotion 
which  they  could  not  find  within  the  pale  of  the 
^Romish  Church,  they  sought  for  amongst  the  Secta- 
ries, who  were  numerous  in  the  province. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  were  the  opinions 
held  by  those  who,  under  the  name  of  Albio-enses, 


were  persecuted  by  the  Roman  Catholics.  Upon  this 
point,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  remark  of 
Sismondi,  that  "  those  very  persons  who  punished  the 
Sectaries  with  frightful  torments,  have  alone  taken 
upon  themselves  to  make  us  acquainted  with  their 
opinions."  The  Catholics  persecuted  them  to  anni- 
hilation :  they  destroyed,  also,  their  documents,  and 
thus  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  speak,  as  it 
were,  in  their  own  defence.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
be  astonished  that  the  Roman  Catholic  writers,  in 
seeking  to  justify  the  proceedings  of  their  Church, 
should  have  painted  the  victims  of  its  cruelty  in  the 
blackest  colours,  and  should  have  represented  their 
opinions  to  us  "  with  all  those  characters  which  might 
render  them  the  most  monstrous,  mingled  with  all 
the  fables  which  would  serve  to  irritate  the  minds  of 
the  people  against  those  who  professed  them."  Yet 
even  these  interested  witnesses  allow  that  the  opinions 
of  their  adversaries  had  been  transmitted  in  Gaul 
from  generation  to  generation,  almost  from  the  very 
origin  of  Christianity. 

In  other  words,  (to  use  (he  language  of  an  English  writer,) 
that  the  jiure  and  original  principles  of  Christianity  had 
been  handed  down  in  Gaul  from  the  first  planting  of  that 
religion  there, — that  the  people  had,  as  far  as  their  oppor- 
tunities would  allow,  resisted  the  usurpations  and  corruptions 
of  the  Church  of  Rome, — and  that  the  Albigenses  were 
the  inheritors  of  those  principles,  mingled  doubtless  with 
various  errors  which  their  slender  means  of  true  religious 
instruction  would  not  allow  them  to  escape. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Sismondi,  that  amidst  many 
puerile  or  calumnious  tales,  it  is  still  easy  to  recognise 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth 
century  amongst  the  "heretics,"  who  are  designated 
by  the  name  of  Albigenses.  Undoubtedly,  many 
sects  existed  at  the  same  time  in  the  province, — a 
state  of  things  which  was  the  necessary  consequence 
of  that  freedom  of  inquiry  which  formed  the  essence 
of  their  doctrine  ;  but  upon  this  vital  point  they  were 
all  agreed, — that  the  Church  of  Rome  had  absolutely 
perverted  Christianity,  and  that  the  authority  which 
she  so  arrogantly  assumed  in  spiritual  matters,  was 
unlawful.  This  was  their  real  crime  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Romanists  :  they  were  the  formidable  enemies  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  because,  to  use  the  language  of 
a  monk  who  became  Inquisitor-general  in  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century, — 

They  had  a  great  appearance  of  godliness ;  because  they 
lived  righteously  before  men,  believed  rightly  of  God  in  all 
things,  and  held  all  the  articles  of  the  Creed;  yet  they 
hated  and  reviled  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  in  their  accu- 
sations, they  were  easily  believed  by  the  people. 

It  is  remarkable  that  while  their  enemies  charged 
them  with  practising  all  kinds  of  disorders  in  secret, 
they  allowed  them  to  be  exemplary  in  open  life. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  the 
heretical  opinions,  as  they  were  deemed,  which  pre- 
vailed so  extensively  in  Provence,  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Romish  authorities.  Pope  Innocent 
the  Tliird,  who  ascended  the  pontifical  throne,  full  of 
vigour  and  ambition,  in  1 1  98,  was  the  first  who  ap- 
peared to  feel  fully  their  importance.  "As  incapable 
of  temporising  as  he  was  of  pity,"  both  his  character 
and  his  policy  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  ought  to  keep  no  terms  with  those 
who  dissented  from  her  doctrines, — that  if  it  failed 
to  crush  them,  to  exterminate  their  race,  and  thus  to 
strike  Christendom  with  terror,  their  example  would 
soon  be  followed,  and  the  fermentation  of  mind 
which  was  everywhere  manifest,  would  shortly  pro- 
duce a  conflagration  throughout  the  Roman  world. 
The  province  of  Narhoniie  was  especially  the  object 
of  his  attention  ;  and  he  sent  into  it  in  the  first  year 
of  his  pontificate,  two  monks,  who  may  be  considered 
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as  having  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Inquisition, 
though  that  tribunal  was  not  orgauized  till  1233. 
These  inquisitors,  as  they  were  commonly  called,  were 
charged  to  disperse  the  Sectaries,  to  burn  their  leaders, 
and  to  confiscate  the  property  of  all  who  would  not 
conform  to  tlie  Roman  standard  of  faith.  They  tra- 
versed the  province,  accompanied  by  a  number  of 
friars,  and  engaged  in  disputation  with  those  whom 
they  sought  either  to  bring  back  within  the  pale  of 
the  Roman  Chiu-ch,  or  to  visit  with  capital  punish- 
ment. They  caused  judges  of  these  intellectual  con- 
tests to  be  named  beforehand ;  and,  according  to 
their  own  account,  they  always  came  off  victorious. 

Accustomed  to  the  subtleties  of  the  schools,  they  pressed 
their  adversaries  with  captious  questions,  or  unlooked-for 
conclusions,  and  not  unfrequently  led  them  to  absurd 
declarations.  Diego  d'Azebez,  Bishop  of  Ozma,  and  his 
companion  St.  Dominic,  under- prior  of  his  cathedral,  who, 
about  the  year  1204,  fixed  themselves  in  the  i)rovince  to 
preach  against  the  heretics,  had  much  success  in  this  kind 
of  disputation.  It  even  appears  that  sometimes  they  were 
out  of  patience  with  their  adversaries  for  being  so  unskilful. 
But  when  the  missionaries  had  embarrassed  their  adver- 
saries, or  had  vanquished  them  according  to  all  the  scho- 
lastic rules,  then  they  said  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  places 
where  they  had  found  them,  "  Why  do  you  not  drive  them 
out?  Why  do  you  not  exterminate  them  ?"  "  We  cannot," 
they  replied  to  the  Bishop  of  Ozma;  "  we  have  been 
brought  up  with  them,  we  have  relations  with  them,  we  see 
the  goodness  of  their  lives." 

The  inquisitors,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  rendered 
themselves  very  obno.vious;  and  among  others,  to 
Raymond  the  Sixth,  Count  of  Toulouse,  within  whose 
territory  the  Sectaries  were  numerous.  In  the  Spring 
of  1207,  Raymond  was  engaged,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  times,  in  a  war  with  certain  neighbouring  barons. 
Peter  of  Castelnau,  one  of  the  papal  legates,  under- 
took to  effect  a  peace  between  the  contending  parties ; 
and,  applying  first  to  the  barons,  obtained  from  them 
a  promise  that  if  Raymond  would  acquiesce  in  certain 
pretensions  of  theirs,  they  would  employ  all  their 
assembled  forces  in  the  extermination  of  the  heretics. 
The  Count  of  Toulouse  very  naturally  refused  his 
assent  to  this  fanatical  arrangement,  which  required 
him  to  surrender  what  he  deemed  his  rights,  in  order 
to  purchase  the  entrance  of  a  hostile  army  into  his 
states,  for  the  purpose  of  plundering  and  killing  his 
vassals  at  the  pleasure  of  the  priests.  The  legate,  in 
his  wrath  at  this  refusal,  e.xcommunicated  Raymond, 
laid  his  country  under  an  interdict,  and  wrote  to  the 
pope  to  obtain  a  confirmation  of  the  sentence. 

Innocent  the  Third,  eager  to  commence  hostilities, 
supported  his  legate  in  this  bold  proceeding.  He 
confirmed  the  sentence,  and,  on  the  29th  of  May, 
1207,  addressed  Count  Raymond  in  a  letter  thus  : — 

If  we  could  open  your  heart,  we  should  find,  and  would 
point  out  to  you,  the  detestable  abominations  that  you  have 
committed;  but  as  it  is  harder  than  the  rock,  it  is  in  vain 
to  strike  it  with  the  words  of  salvation :  we  cannot  penetrate 
it.  Pestilential  man  !  What  pride  has  seized  your  heart, 
and  what  is  your  folly,  to  refuse  peace  with  your  neighbours, 
and  to  brave  the  divine  laws,  by  protecting  the  enemies  of 
the  faith?  If  you  do  not  fear  eternal  Haraes,  ought  you  not 
to  dread  the  temporal  chastisements  which  you  have  merited 
by  so  many  crimes  ? 

This  letter  was  followed  up  by  the  vigorous  attacks 
of  the  barons  with  whom  Raymond  was  at  war ; 
and  in  a  short  time  he  was  compelled  to  make  peace 
upon  the  very  terms  which  he  had  before  refused, 
thus  binding  himself  to  exterminate  the  heretics  from 
his  states.  It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  same 
year,  1207,  that  Innocent  for  the  first  time  thought 
of  preaching  a  "  crusade"  against  the  Albigenses.  Of 
this  measure,  and  its  results,  as  also  of  the  subse- 
quent proceedings  of  the  Church  of  Rome  towards 
this  people,  we  shall  speak  upon  future  occasioas. 


POPULAR  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  LIFE 
ASSURANCE. 

I.     Introductory  Remarks. 

The  "  Assurance  of  a  Life,"  is  an  expression  well 
■known  and  often  used  in  business,  but  at  the  sama 
time  very  imperfectly  understood  by  the  majority  of 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  transactions  ot 
commercial  life.  Although  upwards  of  fifty  different 
societies  exist  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  granting 
Policies  upon  Lives,  there  are,  nevertheless,  very 
many  fathers  of  families,  who  are  wholly  ignorant, 
if  not  of  the  existence,  at  least  of  the  nature  of  these 
institutions,  and  unaware  of  the  possibility  of  securing 
a  provision  for  their  wives  and  children,  in  the  event 
of  their  death. 

Societies  for  the  assurance  of  the  lives  of  indi- 
viduals, may  be  ranked  among  the  very  noblest  in- 
stitutions of  civilized  society,  and  their  usefulness  can 
be  attested  by  thousands  of  happy  and  independent 
families,  rescued  by  their  means  from  the  bitterness 
of  poverty  and  distress.  Those  persons  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  advantages  of  the  institutions  referred 
to,  only  require,  it  is  presumed,  to  have  the  great 
advantages  of  them  pointed  out,  in  order  to  embrace 
with  eagerness,  .so  obvious  and  excellent  a  method  of 
improving  their  happiness,  and  providing  against  the 
uncertainty  of  life. 

But  there  are  also  many  in  the  world  (to  whom 
these  papers  are  more  particularly  addressed),  who, 
although  generally  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
business  transacted  at  the  various  offices,  are  not 
aware  of  the  real  nature  of  the  transactions  them- 
selves, or  the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed,  or 
capable  of  judging  how  far  the  terms  offered  to  the 
public  are  founded  on  principles  of  equity. 

This  very  general  ignorance  of  a  subject  at  once 
so  simple  in  its  first  principles,  and  so  important  in 
its  results,  has  sometimes  led  to  the  expression  of 
opinions  the  most  ridiculous  and  preposterous,  and 
to  the  creation  of  schemes  the  most  visionary,  ex- 
travagant, and  fraudulent.  Nor  is  this  want  of  know- 
ledge confined  to  a  single  class ;  among  the  highly- 
educated  and  better-informed  portion  of  society,  the 
doctrines  of  Life  Assurance  and  Annuities  are  but 
indifferently  understood.  This  strange  apathy  on  so 
important  a  subject,  is,  perhaps,  greatly  owing  to  the 
obscurity  and  pedantry  of  many  writers,  who,  in 
their  works  upon  this  subject,  have  never  aimed  at 
being  either  familiar  or  elementary,  but  have  rather 
addressed  their  discoveries  to  proficients  in  the  ma- 
thematics than  to  the  general  reader.  They  have 
treated  the  subject  in  terms  so  technical,  and  have 
investigated  its  various  problems  in  a  manner  so  sci- 
entific, as  to  give  the  doctrine,  on  a  superficial  view, 
the  appearance  of  being  exceedingly  abstruse,  and 
their  researches  have  apparently  embraced  such  a 
multitude  of  different  subjects,  political,  statistical, 
and  mathematical,  that  many  have  been  deterred 
from  bestowing  the  time  and  labour  on  the  subject 
which  it  seemed  to  require.  If  we  look  around  us, 
we  cannot  fail  to  observe  how  very  many  persons  arc 
engaged  and  interested  in  these  transactions.  The 
sale  and  purchase  of  Annuities,  the  transfer  of 
Policies,  and  the  settlement  of  Securities,  are  every- 
day occurrences,  and  the  necessity  of  being  acquainted, 
with  at  least  the  outlines  of  the  subject,  must  be  too 
apparent  to  admit  of  denial. 

There  are  very  few  of  us  who,  if  we  have  not  al- 
ready been,  may  not,  at  some  future  period  of  our 
lives,  be  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  some  such 
transactions ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  how  liable 
those  are  to  suffer  from  knavery  or  ignorance,  who 
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are  not  capable  of  forming  some  opinion  on  the 
subject.  I  have,  accordingly,  undertaken  the  present 
series  of  papers,  in  the  belief  that  much  of  the  ob- 
scurity and  apparent  difliculty  at  present  appertaining 
to  the  subject,  will  vanish,  when  it  is  treated  in  an 
easy  and  familiar  manner. 

I  shall  conclude  the  observations  contained  in  this 
mtroductory  paper,  by  giving  a  general  but  condensed 
view  of  the  various  sorts  of  Assurances  and  Annui- 
ties which  can  be,  and  commonly  are,  granted  upon 
lives,  with  an  explanation  of  such  technical  terms  as 
belong  to  this  branch  of  science.  It  may  be,  perhaps, 
proper  to  add,  that,  in  all  future  papers  upon  thess 
subjects,  I  shall  require  of  my  reader  no  further 
knowledge  of  the  mathematics,  than  a  very  rough 
and  general  acquaintance  with  decimal  arithmetic. 

An  Assurance,  in  its  simplest  form,  is  a  contract 
entered  into  by  a  society,  to  pay,  upon  the  death  of 
an  individual,  a  given  sum,  varying  according  to  the 
office,  from  20/.  to  10,000/.  For  this  promise,  or 
Assurance,  as  it  is  termed,  the  individual  upon  his 
part  agrees  to  pay  an  equivalent,  either  in  a  single 
sum  paid  down  at  once,  or  in  a  greater  number  of 
smaller  sums  paid  regularly,  at  yearly  or  other  inter- 
vals, during  a  certain  portion  or  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  two  separate  interests 
are  engaged ;  the  society  stands  pledged  to  the  pay- 
ment of  a  patrimony  to  the  children  of  the  insurer, 
and  the  insurer  stands  pledged  to  support  the  insti- 
tution by  j'carly  or  other  contributions. 

The  Purchase  Money,  or  Premium,  as  it  is  called, 
when  paid  down  at  once,  is  the  real  value  of  the 
Assurance,  or,  in  other  words,  is  such  a  sum  as, 
being  laid  out  at  Compound  Interest  during  the 
assurer's  life,  will  produce  to  the  Society  a  sufficient 
fund  to  enable  them  upon  his  death  to  discharge  his 
claim.  An  Annuity  in  the  same  way  may  be  purchased 
during  the  life  of  an  individual,  and  the  sum  paid  to 
the  society  for  such  a  purpose  is  termed  the  value  of 
the  Annuity.  Annuities  may  be  granted  on  the  joint 
continuance  of  two,  three,  or  more  lives,  in  wliich 
case  the  grant  is  termed,  an  Annuity  on  the  Joint 
Lives,  and  is  terminable  upon  the  death  of  any  one 
out  of  the  given  number. 

Assurances  may  also  be  granted  upon  a  like  con- 
tingency; that  is,  the  sum  bargained  for  becomes 
payable  upon  the  death  of  any  one  of  the  lives  agreed 
upon.  Annuities  may  also  be  granted,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  longest  of  two  or  more  lives,  in  which 
case  the  payment  of  the  annuity  does  not  terminate 
until  both  or  all  the  lives  have  fallen.  Assurances  in 
like  manner  granted  on  these  contingencies,  are  not 
due  until  all  the  lives  have  become  extinct;  and 
in  every  case,  whatever  be  the  number  of  lives 
employed,  or  by  whatever  name  the  contingency  be 
called,  the  sum  paid  for  the  purchase  of  either  the 
Assurance  or  the  Annuity  is  invariably  termed  its 
Value,  and  is  in  all  cases  such  a  sum  as,  being  laid 
out  at  Compound  Interest,  during  the  life  or  lives, 
will  provide  the  payments  guaranteed  in  the  original 
contract.  The  only  difficulty  which  exists  in  the 
investigation  of  these  contingencies,  lies  in  deter- 
mining with  accuracy  the  number  of  years  which  one 
individual  may  expect  to  live,  and  the  number  of 
years  due  to  lives  combined  in  different  numbers  and 
proportions.  An  Assurance  may  be  purchased,  or  an 
Annuity  granted,  for  a  term  of  years,  and  their  pre- 
sent values  are  consequently  somewhat  less  than  the 
values  of  Assurances  and  Annuities,  which  extend  to 
the  whola  period  of  life. 

In  a  future  paper  I  propose  to  investigate,  by  a 
popular  method,  the  probabilities  of  human  life  from 
■which  all  the  values  are  deduced.  P.  H 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  TURNESOLE. 
As  soon  as  I  reached  the  vicinity  of  Gallargues,  (a 
small  town  in  the  south  of  France,)  I  remarked  on 
the  hedges  pieces  of  coarse  cloth  of  a  blueish  colour, 
from  whence  proceeded  a  disagreeable  smell ;  before 
the  church-door,  I  also  found  strips  of  the  same  kind 
of  cloth,  stretched  in  the  sun.  The  dye  with  whicli 
this  cloth  had  been  prepared  was  the  produce  of 
a  preparation  from  the  sun-flower,  an  employment 
of  which  the  Gallarguois  possess  tlie  secret  and  the 
monopoly.  My  curiosity  being  excited,  I  took  the 
liberty  of  interrogating  the  old  man  who  was  em- 
ployed in  guarding  these  strips,  and  this  is  the 
account  he  gave  me. 

We  call  tlie  plant  turnesole,  but  our  doctor  tells  nic 
that  the  learned  call  it  Crotoii  tinctorium.  We  have  to  go 
a  great  way  to  gather  it.  Some  go  into  Provence,  others 
into  the  Gardonnecque  and  the  Lower  Cevennes  ;  some  into 
Roussillon.  Last  year,  some  went  into  Spain,  and  one 
went  even  to  Corsica.  When  we  do  not  choose  to  go  so  far, 
we  scour  the  country  round  Gallarfiues  for  the  space  of 
thirty  miles,  and  we  bring  back  our  bundles  to  the  mills  in 
the  town.  Those  who  go  into  Provence,  or  elsewhere,  are 
usually  absent  for  three  months.  They  take  with  them 
their  wives  and  children.  When  they  have  reached  their 
destination,  they  hire  a  mill,  establish  themselves  there 
with  all  their  family,  and  bring  back  to  it  every  evening, 
like  loaded  bees,  the  plants  which  they  have  found.  We 
are  very  busy  during  the  month  before  our  departure; 
we  must  yet  in  the  wheat-harvest  in  the  greatest  haste, 
enter  into  partnership  with  some  friend  or  relation,  hire  a 
mill,  buy  a  beast  of  burden,  and,  above  all,  procure  some 
money,  and  this  is  more  important,  as  it  is  somewhat  ex 
pensive  to  be  keepinj?  house  for  three  months  away  from 
home.  Not  that  we  live  a  jolly  life  and  waste  our  money; 
far  from  it ;  we  are  contented  with  the  cheapest  food,  we 
sleep  in  the  open  air  on  the  edf^e  of  the  stream  near  which 
our  animal  is  fastened,  or  in  barns,  when  we  can  get  taken 
in  ;  we  walk  from  twenty-lour  to  twenty-eight  miles  a  day 
over  the  fields,  under  a  burning  sun,  and  very  often,  after 
having  searched  everywliere,  do  not  find  a  single  plant  of 
turnesole.  Notwithstanding  these  dilficulties,  we  expect 
with  impatience  the  time  for  setting  out  on  our  travels. 
We  often  set  off  before  the  plant  is  fit  to  be  cut.  The 
turnesole-pickers  used  to  set  out  at  the  beginning  of  April, 
b*it  now  they  do  not  start  till  the  middle  of  July.  We 
return  with  colours  Hying  to  Gallargues,  when  we  bring  in 
our  first  bundle,  but  if  wo  have  been  unsuccessful,  it  is  in 
the  silence  of  night  that  we  creep  to  our  homes,  to  hide  our 
ill-humour. 

Light,  stony,  and  sandy  soil,  is  the  best  suited  for  the 
growth  of  the  turnesole,  and  especially  that  which  has 
been  newly  cleared.  Wo  carefully  conceal  the  direction 
we  are  about  to  take ;  it  is  generally  at  night  that  we  set 
out  with  our  partners,  each  provided  with  a  whip  to  be 
used  as  a  signal,  for  we  never  keep  together.  If  we  wish 
to  let  our  companion  know  that  we  have  found  some  turne- 
sole, we  crack  our  whip;  if  wo  would  announce  our  arrival 
at  any  fixed  spot,  it  is  the  whip  which  apprizes  him  of 
the  fact. 

Here  the  old  turnsole-picker  left  me,  to  turn  his 
pieces  of  cloth;  having  finished  this  operation,  he 
returned  to  me,  and  said, — 

If  the  cloth  did  not  dry  quickly,  the  dye  would  run,  and 
our  manufacture  be  rejected.  This  is  the  second  time  that 
this  cloth  has  been  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  it  must  be 
brought  here  again  a  third  time.  "  And  why  repeat  this 
process  three  times  ?"  I  asked,  with  astonishment.  "That 
a  greater  quantity  of  dye  may  sink  into  the  cloth.  This  is 
the  process ;  when  our  women  have  soaked  them  once  in 
tlie  dye,  we  dry  them,  after  which  we  stretch  them  between 
two  layers  of  horse-dung,  which  we  call  ahiminadou  :  we 
leave  thera  there  for  an  hour,  till  the  colour  rises,  that  is, 
till  the  pale  black  of  the  dye  changes  to  a  dark  blue.  The 
learned  contend  that  this  change  is  efl'ected  by  the  extmc- 
tion  of  the  alkaline  substance.  When  taken  from  the 
aluminadou  the  cloth  is  damp ;  wo  dry  it  m  the  sun,  then 
steep  it  again  in  the  dye,  and,  for  the  third  and  ast  tune, 
stretch  it  in  the  sun.  The  manufacture  is  then  completed;  but 
we  begin  again  while  there  are  any  plants  left,  which  is  till 
the  middle  of  September,  provided  no  ram  has  fallen  dunng 
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the  month  of  August,  for  then  the  plant  dies.  The  rain 
injures  tlie  tuniesole  in  August;  it  is  favourable  to  it  in 
May,  anil  if  it  does  not  rain  either  in  May  or  June,  the 
turnesole-pickers  expect  a  very  bad  campaign." 

My  old  friend  was  proceeding,  when  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  child  bringing  some  of  the  cloth.  "  I 
was  about  to  tell  you,"  he  said,  "how  we  obtain  the 
dye  from  the  turnesole,  but  follow  this  child  to  the 
mill,  and  you  will  see  the  process  for  yourself." 

I  proceeded  where  I  was  directed  ;  it  was  an  oil- 
mill.  A  great  many  people  were  employed  in  it ;  the 
women  were  bruising  the  plants.  Meanwhile,  the 
mill-stone  ground  the  plants  and  reduced  them  to  a 
paste  ;  this  paste  was  placed  in  rush  baskets  under 
the  press  ;  then  two  strong  men  worked  the  press, 
and  squeezed  from  the  rush  basket  a  greenish  juice, 
which  was  received  in  a  tub  :  they  mixed  with  this 
juice  a  tenth  of  urine,  and  then  soaked  in  it  several 
times  the  strips  of  doth  of  which  I  have  spoken ; 
they  worked  them  about  a  good  deal  before  they  were 
completely  imbued  with  it. 

When  the  campaign  is  finished,  they  employ  them- 
selves also  in  the  vintage.  During  this  time  the 
merchants  write  into  Holland,  to  make  known  the 
quantity  of  turnesole  which  has  been  manufactured ; 
for  it  is  in  Holland  that  this  article  is  used.  For  a 
long  time  it  was  not  known  what  use  it  was  put  to, 
but  we  now  know  that  it  is  used  to  preserve  cheese 
from  worms,  to  accomplish  which,  the  cheeses  are 
soaked  in  the  juice  extracted  from  the  rags.  There 
are  about  four  hundred- weight  exported  every  year. 
The  prices  vary  from  forty  to  one  hundred  and  eighty 
francs.  It  is  not  with  the  Gallarguois  that  the 
Amsterdam  merchants  correspond,  but  with  the 
Montpellier  merchants.  These  confide  the  purchase 
to  agents  at  Gallargues,  who,  to  obtain  the  confidence 
of  both  buyers  and  sellers,  favour  each  side  alter- 
nately. When  they  come  to  make  their  bargain,  the 
whole  town  is  in  commotion. 

In  former  timesj  the  turnesole  found  wild  in  the 
fields  was  exclusively  used  ;  now  they  sow  it.  The 
first  attempt  was  made  in  Provence ;  and  as  it  met 
with  complete  success,  these  seed-plots  have  been 
introduced  at  Gallargues. 

They  choose  for  this  purpose  the  lightest  soil ;  it 
must  be  well  trenched  in.  In  May,  they  draw  furrows 
about  a  foot  apart,  and  in  these  they  place  the  seeds, 
which  they  are  careful  to  separate  about  a  foot  from 
each  other ;  and  then  sprinkle  earth  lightly  over  them. 
If  rain  falls  in  June,  an  abundant  harvest  may  be 
expected.  The  turnesole  arrived  at  maturity,  scatters 
a  quantity  of  seed,  which  continues  the  harvest  for 
three  years  at  least.  I  was  shown  a  field  covered 
with  it,  and  which  resembled  a  bushy  meadow.  The 
cultivation  of  the  turnesole  as  it  is  now  practised, 
will  necessarily  introduce  great  changes  in  this  trade. 
The  Gallarguois  will  probably  lose  the  monopoly  of 
it,  and  considerable  abatement  will  take  place  in  the 
price,  b  ;cause  the  quantity  will  amazingly  increase. 
Thus  the  old  men  h&te  those  who  originated  the  idea 
of  cultivating  this  plant ;  but  the  young  people,  and 
especially  sensible,  people,  rejoice  in  it,  because  the 
manufacture  will  be  much  less  laborious,  and  the 
clear  profit  greater. 

[Translated  from  7"a4/eaiu' as  A'ismcs,  by  Emiliav  Fhossard, 
Pastor  of  the  P  lench  Protestant  Church.] 


Idleness  is  the  great  corrupter  of  youth;  and  the  bane 
and  dishonour  of  middle  age.  lie  who,  in  the  prime  of 
life,  finds  time  to  hang  heavy  on  his  hands,  may,  with  much 
reason,  suspect  that  he  has  not  consulted  the  duties  which 
the  consideration  of  his  age  imposed  on  him ;  assuredly  he 
has  not  consulted  his  haopiness. Blair. 


THE  PHILOSOPHERS'  STONE. 
II 

It  is  easier  to  talk  about  the  folly  and  danger  of  cre- 
dulity, when  we  observe  its  baneful  effects,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  conduct  and  experience  of  others,  than 
it  is  to  emancipate  our  own  minds  entirely  from  its 
influence.  So,  also,  there  is  less  difficulty  in  deploring, 
in  general  terms,  the  prevalence  of  certain  supersti- 
tions, and  in  acknowledging  the  intimate  connexion 
which  subsists  between  them  and  ignorance,  than 
there  is  in  resolutely  setting  to  work  and  rooting  out 
these  indications  of  weakness,  or  a  defective  educa- 
tion, from  ourselves.  See  how  we  cling  to  early 
habits,  and  how  deep  and  lasting,  and  how  fondly- 
cherished,  are  early  impressions  !  Where  is  the  man 
who  deals  honestly  with  his  own  heart ;  narrowly 
watching  the  motives  and  secret  springs  of  action, 
with  which  a  stranger  intermeddleth  not ;  who  has 
not  frequent  occasion  to  lament  the  obtrusion  of 
thoughts,  and  the  existence  of  feelings,  whose  sources 
may  be  traced  to  the  absurdities  which  occupy  so 
large  a  space  in  infancy  and  childhood } 

Let  us  not  be  unjust  in  our  censures  upon  the 
alchymists.  We  know  it  is  dilliCTilt  to  understand 
how  men,  possessing,  on  other  subjects,  more  than  an 
ordinary  share  of  intelligence  and  discrimination, 
should  have  made  such  a  complete  surrender  of  their 
judgments,  as  to  imagine  that  a  piece  of  lead,  or  of 
tin,  for  instance,  could,  by  the  action  of  fire  and  the 
addition  of  a  small  portion  of  some  other  substance, 
be  converted  into  gold  or  silver,  according  to  the  will 
of  the  operator.  But  does  the  charge  of  folly,  of 
deception,  and  of  credulity  combined,  as  respects  the 
means  which  have  been  proposed  for  acquiring  wealth, 
attach  exclusively  to  the  age  of  alchymy  ?  Were  we 
disposed  to  do  so,  we  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
selecting  instances  of  a  recent  date,  whose  claims 
upon  public  confidence,  and  whose  prospects  of  suc- 
cess as  objects  of  commercial  enterprise,  justly  entitle 
them  to  be  viewed  as  furnishing  indisputable  proofs 
that  the  philosophers'  stone  is  still  sought  after  ;  but 
that  the  means  devised  for  its  attainment  have  been 
somewhat  modified,  we  will  not  say,  improved. 

Should  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  analogy  we 
have  supposed  to  exist  between  some  of  the  schemes 
put  forth  in  the  present  day,  and  those  which  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  alchymists  in  reference  to  the 
means  of  obtaining  riches,  surely  it  cannot  be  said, 
that  in  their  endeavours  to  obtain  a  medicine  which 
should  cure  all  diseases,  the  moderns  have  been  less 
assiduous  or  less  successful  than  their  predecessors. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  royal  protections 
were  granted  to  several  persons  professing  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  arts  of  alchymy.  This  was  done 
to  secure  them  against  certain  penalties  of  an  act  of 
parliament  passed  in  the  time  of  that  monarch's 
grandfather,  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  also  from  the 
fury  of  the  people,  many  of  whom  believed  that  the 
alchymists  were  assisted  in  their  operations  by 
infernal  spirits.  The  following  extract  from  one  of 
these  curious  documents  will  show  what  were  the 
opinions  entertained  by  the  king,  and,  as  we  may 
presume,  his  ministers  also,  upon  this  subject. 

Ancient  sages  and  most  famous  philosophers  have  taught  ■" 
in  their  books  and  writings,  under  figures  and  emblems, 
that  many  notable  and  most  glorious  medicines  may  bo 
extracted  from  wine,  precious  stones,  oils,  vegetables,  ani- 
mals, metals,  and  semi-metals ;  and  particularly  a  certain 
most  precious  medicine,  which  some  philosophers  have 
named  the  Mother  and  Queen  of  Medicines,  some  the 
Inestimable  Glory,  others  the  Quintessence,  others  tin-- 
Philosophers'  Stone,  and  others  the  Elixir  of  Life.  The 
virtue  of  this  medicine  is  so  admirable  and  efficacious,  that 
it  cures  all  curable  diseases  with  ease,  prolongs  human  life 
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to  its  utmost  term,  and  wonderfully  preserves  man  in 
health  and  strength  of  body,  and  in  the  full  possession  of 
his  memory,  and  of  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  his 
mind.  It  heals  all  curable  wounds  without  difficulty,  is  a 
most  sovereign  antidote  against  all  poison,  and  is  capable 
of  procuring  to  us  and  our  kingdom  other  great  advan- 
tages, such  as  the  ti'ansmutation  of  other  metals  into  real 
and  fine  gold  and  silver 

That  the  language  here  employed  is  sufficiently 
extravagant,  and  that  it  illustrates  the  extraordinary 
influence  which  the  pretended  science  of  alchymy 
exercised  over  the  imagination,  cannot  be  denied. 
But  before  we  indulge  either  in  smiles  or  reproaches 
at  what  may,  with  propriety,  be  termed  the  follies 
of  our  ancestors,  let  us  be  certain  that,  with  all  the 
advantages  we  possess,  as  compared  with  them,  we 
are  not  guilty  of  similar  acts  of  folly  and  credulity, 
which  those  who  shall  succeed  us  some  four  or  five 
hundred  years  hence,  may  find  it  very  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  their  notions  of  propriety.  In  the 
description  just  given  of  the  "  most  precious  medi- 
cine," let  it  be  observed,  that  it  is  said  to  be  capable 
of  curing  all  curable  diseases ;  a  pretension  which 
may  be  considered  exceedingly  modest,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  statements  of  some  of  the  modern 
inventors  and  discoverers  of  "  universal  medicines," 
and  "  elixirs  of  life." 

Let  not  these  observations  be  misunderstood.  We 
have  no  apology  to  oiFer  for  the  alchymists,  a  great 
number  of  whom,  as  we  shall  notice  more  fully  by 
and  by,  were  cheats  and  impostors.  Avarice,  and  a 
lamentable  ignorance  of  the  ordinary  phenomena  of 
nature,  were  the  chief  causes  to  which  the  delusions 
of  alchymy  were  indebted  for  their  protracted  exist- 
ence. And  if  we  recognise  something  approaching 
to  a  family-likeness  between  the  wild  schemes  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded,  and  some  of  those 
put  forth  in  the  present  day,  may  we  not  conclude 
that  they  all  claim  the  same  parentage  ? 

How  pleasing  it  is  to  turn  away  from  these  dark 
spots,  which  cast  their  shadows  across  the  surface  of 
society,  and  contemplate  those  ennobling  objects  of 
scientific  research,  and  of  commercial  adventure,  for 
which  the  age  in  which  we  live  is  so  justly  distin- 
guished !  If  there  be  one  thing,  above  all  others,  on 
whose  aid  we  may  confidently  rely  in  clearing  away 
the  errors,  the  prejudices,  and  the  superstitions, 
which  have  been  bequeathed  to  us  (associated  with 
matters  of  incalculable  value,)  by  our  ancestors,  it 
is  the  stirring  spirit  of  inquiry  and  of  rigid  investi- 
gation, which  pervades  every  nook  and  corner  of 
natural  and  experimental  science.  And  this  is  a  work 
to  which  all  who  wish  well  to  themselves,  to  their 
country,  and  to  mankind  at  large,  may  give  a  helping 
I  hand.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  strive  to  im- 
prove, by  all  the  means  within  his  reach,  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  with  which  God  has  mercifully  en- 
dowed him.  It  is  a  talent  committed  to  our  care, 
and  for  the  use  of  which  we  arc  to  be  held  account- 
able. There  is  no  greater  mistake,  and  yet  we 
believe  it  is  very  common,  than  to  suppose  that  age, 
situation  in  life,  or  the  nature  of  one's  daily  avoca- 
tions, present  any  real  obstacles  to  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  Difficulties  may  be  found  crossing  our 
path  almost  at  every  step  we  take,  and  it  would  be 
strange  if  they  did  not.  Can  anything  that  is  really 
valuable  be  obtained  without  coit,  or  labour,  or  diffi- 
culty ?  If  in  most  cases  the  hope  of  reward  sweetens 
labour,  certain  it  is,  that  in  this  instance  its  realization 
will  be  found  more  than  an  ample  recompense  for 
exertion.  When  health  is  to  be  obtained  and  pre- 
served, only  on  condition  that  we  submit  to  a  certain 
course  of  discipline,  how  cheerfully  do  we  perform 
the  duty  prescribed  to  us !     And  shall  we  be  less 


careful  over  the  mmd,  to  whose  vigorous  and  health- 
ful exercise  discipline  is  equally  essential  ?  It  is  a 
symptom  of  weakness,  of  indolence,  or  of  self- satis- 
fying credulity,  in  any  man  who  sits  down  contented 
with  his  present  attainments,  and  vainly  imagines 
there  is  nothing  more  worth  knowing.  Men  of  the 
most  brilliant  intellects,  who  have  laboured  in  the 
field  of  knowledge  from  the  first  dawning  of  reason, 
to  the  last  day  of  their  earthly  existence,  have  con- 
fessed that  they  have  always  been  learners.  The 
truth  is,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  standing  still  where 
mental  operations  are  concerned.  If  we  are  not  sure 
that  we  are  advancing,  there  is  great  danger  that  we 
are  going  backwards.  A  state  of  indifference  and  of 
inactivity  is  favourable  to  the  progress  of  error, 
which,  under  such  circumstances,  accumulates  upon 
the  mind  like  cobwebs  in  an  unswept  apartment. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  looking  around  us  with  an 
inquiring  and  scrutinizing  glance ;  avoiding,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  extreme  sensibility  of  existing  imper- 
fections, which,  not  unfrequently,  occasions  doubt 
and  dissatisfaction, — and  on  the  other,  a  too-ready 
acquiescence  in  matters  whose  importance  demands 
from  us  the  exercise  of  vigilance,  combined  with 
caution  and  calm  deliberation.  After  all,  let  us  not 
fo^ct  that  man  at  his  best  state  is  encompassed  with 
infirmities ;  never  making  a  more  pitiable  display  of 
them  than  when  he  attempts  to  explain  things  by  a 
rule  of  his  own.  The  mere  possession  of  knowledge 
is  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  usefulness  and  a 
desire  to  do  good.  Moral  culture  must  therefore 
proceed  hand  in  hand  with  mental  cultivation.  If  we 
expect  men  to  understand  and  to  practise  the  duties 
they  owe  to  each  other  and  to  society  at  large,  they 
must  be  tauglit  that  they  live  not  for  this  world  alone. 
Here  we  conclude — hoping  very  shortly  to  resume 
our  account  of  the  philosophers'  stone.  If  any  of 
oar  readers  think  that,  on  the  present  occasion,  we 
have  said  less  on  this  subject  than  they  were  led  to 
expect,  we  ask  them  to  accept  as  our  apology  the 
desire  we  feel  to  blend  instruction  with  information. 


Man,  in  whatever  state  he  may  be  considered,  as  well  as 
in  every  period  and  vicissitude  of  life,  experiences  in 
religion  an  efficacious  antidote  against  the  ills  which  op- 
press him,  a  shield  that  blunts  the  darts  of  his  enemies, 
and  an  asylum  into  which  they  can  never  enter.  In  every 
event  of  fortune  it  excites  in  his  soul  a  sublimity  of  ideas, 
by  pointing  out  to  him  the  best  Judge,  who,  as  an  attentive 
spectator  of  his  conflicts,  is  about  to  reward  him  with  his 
inestimable  approbation.  Religion,  also,  in  the  darkest 
tempest,  appears  to  man  as  the  Iris  of  peace,  and,  dissi- 
pating the  dark  and  angry  storm,  restores  the  wished-for 
calm,  and  brings  him  to  the  port  of  safety. ?. 


When  you  are  disposed  to  be  vain  of  your  mental  acquire 
ments,  look  up  to  those  who  are  more  accomplished  than 
yourself,  that  you  may  be  fired  with  emlation  :  but  when 
you  feel  dissatisfied  with  your  circumstances,  look  down  on 
those  beneath  you,  that  you  may  learn  contentment. — Dr. 
MooRE. 


Meditation  is  one  of  our  most  difficult  Christian  duties, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important.  We 
can  read  or  hear  a  dozen  of  books  more  easily  than  we 
can  meditate  properly  on  one ;  but  yet,  our  inward 
thoughts  are  the  only  tests  by  which  we  can  know  the  real 
state  of  our  minds.  Whatever  we  turn  to  naturally  when 
alone,  is  the  thing  which  engrosses  most  of  our  regard, 
and  therefore  we  should  often  look  inwards,  to  ascertain  if 
our  hearts  are  stored  for  eternity,  and  how  far  they  are 
devoted  to  the  service  of  God.  Religious  meditations  have 
been  compared  to  the  blossoms  on  a  tree  in  Spring:  many 
of  them  fall  off',  come  to  nothing,  and  end  in  vanity ;  but 
yet  they  are  the  first  things  in  which  spiritual-mindedness 
consists  ;  and  there  can  be  no  fruit,  good  or  bad,  but  what 
proceeds  from  our  thoughts.- — Sinclair. 
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NOTES  ON  FOREST  TREES.     No.  XVI. 


The  Acacia,  (Roiinia  pseudo-Acacia.) 

The  Acacia,  the  Locust-tree  of  America,  was  one  of 
tlic  first  trees  introduced  into  Europe  from  the  New 
Continent.  We  are  indebted  to  J.  Robin,  a  French 
botanist,  from  whom  it  receives  its  scientific  name, 
for  the  introduction  of  this  addition  to  our  Sylva,  alilce 
deserving  of  notice  for  the  excellent  qualities  of  its 
wood,  and  the  beauty  of  its  leaves  and  flowers.  It 
was  brought  from  Canada,  and  cultivated  in  France 
about  the  year  1 60 1 ,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth. 
Since  that  time  it  has  been  planted  to  a  great  extent 
in  Germany  and  Britain. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Continent  of  North 
America  the  Acacia,  in  a  wild  state,  is  confined  to 
that  part  of  Pennsylvania  which  lies  between  Lan- 
caster and  Harrisburg ;  while  on  the  western  side  of 
the  mountains,  it  is  found  two  or  three  degrees  further 
to  the  north,  and  it  abounds  in  all  the  valleys  of  the 
Alleghany  chain.  Tlie  dimensions  it  attains  in  its 
native  country  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil  and  the  climate.  In  Virginia  and  Kentucky  it 
grows  to  the  largest  size,  sometimes  as  much  as 
seventy  or  eighty  feet  in  height,  and  three  or  four  feet 
in  diameter ;  but  in  parts  of  the  country  less  favourable 
to  its  growth,  it  rarely  exceeds  one-half  that  size. 

The  foliage  of  the  Acacia  is  extremely  light  and 
elegant,  and  the  flowers,  which  are  in  the  form  of 
pendent  bunches,  are  white  and  sweetly  scented. 
These  blossoms,  scattered  over  a  foliage  of  a  delicate 
and  lively  green  colour,  produce  a  beautiful  effect, 
and  render  the  Acacia  a  very  proper  tree  for  the  em- 
bellishment of  a  garden. 

When  the  Acacia  has  reached  a  great  age,  it  is 
covered  with  a  very  thick  and  deeply-cleft  bark,  and 
it  loses  the  sharp  spines  which  previously  existed  on 
its  branches.  Its  wood  is  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour, 
with  brown  veins,  hard,  compact,  and  susceptible  of 
a  good  polish ;  it  is  tolerably  strong,  but  rather  brittle. 
The  property  for  which  it  is  most  highly  prized  in 
America,  is  that  of  resisting  the  effects  of  the  weather 


for  a  length  of  time.  Its  value  as  timber  for  en- 
closures is  mentioned  by  Gilpin,  who  tells  the  story 
of  a  farmer  In  Long  Island,  who  planted  an  ordinary 
field  of  fourteen  acres  with  suckers  of  the  Acacia,  in 
the  year  of  his  marriage,  as  a  portion  for  his  children. 
His  eldest  son  married  at  twenty-two.  On  this  occa- 
sion, the  farmer  cut  about  three  hundred  pounds' 
worth  of  timber  out  of  his  Acacia  wood,  which 
he  gave  his  son  to  buy  a  settlement  in  Lancaster 
county.  Three  years  afterwards,  he  did  as  much  for 
a  daughter;  and  thus  he  provided  for  bis  whole 
family,  the  wood  in  the  mean  time  repairing  all  the 
losses  it  received. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  when 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  Acacia  had  induced  the 
Americans  to  lay  out  large  plantations  of  this  tree,  its 
trunk  was  attacked  by  a  little  insect,  which,  eating  its 
way  into  the  wood,  pierced  it  in  every  direction ;  and 
what  was  most  extraordinary,  this  little  creature 
made  its  appearance  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
at  the  same  time.  The  consequence  was,  the  farmers 
relinquished  the  practice  of  planting  the  Acacia ;  the 
ravages  of  the  insect,  however,  did  not  extend  to  the 
trees  that  were  growing  in  a  state  of  nature  in  the 
woods. 

Michaux,  in  speaking  of  the  trees  of  America, 
notices  the  good  qualities  of  the  Acacia  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  give  my  opinion,  I  should  say  that 
the  most  striking  advantages  of  the  Acacia  consist,  first,  in 
the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  compared  with  that  of  our  other 
native  trees,  with  hard  wood.  In  the  second  place,  in  the 
benefits  we  receive  from  Us  wood,  which  is  applied  in 
America  to  so  many  useful  purposes.  To  these  advantages 
it  adds  another  very  striking  one,  which  trees  of  quick 
growth  seldom  possess,  and  which  those  who  have  spoken 
in  favour  of  the  Acacia  have  omitted  to  notice  sufficiently, 
namely,  the  power  after  the  third  year  of  turning  its  pith- 
wood  into  heart-wood :  this  never  takes  place  in  the  oak,  the 
chestnut,  and  many  other  trees,  until  after  ten  or  fifteen 
years.  From  this  it  follows,  that  if  Acacias  are  planted  at 
the  same  time  as  these  last,  in  a  good  soil,  and  cut  down 
at  the  end  of  twenty- five  or  thirty  years,  they  will  generally 
be  one-third,  and  frequently  one-half  larger  than  the  others, 
and  the  trunk  will  generally  be  found  free  from  pith-wood, 
through  its  whole  thickness,  and  of  sufficient  size  to  be  ap- 
plied to  many  useful  purposes._ 
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LEAF   AND    BLOSSOM   OF   THE   ACACIA. 

This  tree  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Egyptian 
thorn,  which  bears  the  name  of  Acacia,  and  to  which 
its  leaves  and  thorns  bear  some  resemblance  :  on  this 
account  it  has  been  called  the  pseudo-Acacia,  false 
Acacia,  for  the  sake  of  distinction.  In  1720,  the  tree 
was  scarce  in  England ;  but  a  specimen  is  noticed 
growing  in  Old  Palace-Yard,  Westminster,  and 
another  in  front  of  Russell  House,  Bloomsbury. 
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II.  The  Aborigines. 
The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  continent  of  Africa,  may  be  divided  into  three 
principal  groups ;  the  Hottentots,  the  Bosjesmen,  or 
Bushmen,  and  the  Caffres.  T^he  Hottentots  were  the 
original  inheritors  of  the  country  now  forming  the 
colony  of  the  Cape ;  the  Bushmen  are  the  wild  tribes 
of  Hottentots  driven  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
colony  by  the  settlers;  and  the  Caffres  are  a  distinct  I 
race  of  warlike  natives,  possessing  the  south-eastern 
portion  of  the  continent  beyond  the  boundary-line  of 
the  colony. 

We  have  already  stated  that,  when  the  country  was 
first  colonized  by  the  Dutch,  the  government  used 
every  means  in  their  power,  to  protect  the  natives 
from  the  aggression  of  its  own  subjects ;  this  desire 
of  conciliation  was  carried  so  far,  that,  although  a 
wandering  tribe  had  stolen  a  number  of  oxen  and 
murdered  the  herdsman,  a  placard  was  issued,  direct- 
ing them  to  be  treated  with  more  attention  and  kind- 
ness than  before.  If  the  intentions  of  the  authorities 
had  been  followed  up  by  the  exertions  of  the  settlers, 
the  natives  would  no  doubt  have  been  in  a  far  different 
situation  to  that  in  which  they  are  at  present.  One 
great  source  of  discontent  on  the  part  of  the  natives 
Was  the  unfair  dealings  of  the  Dutch  in  the  purchase 
uf  cattle  or  merchandise,  iu  svhich  the  former  were 
almost  always  duped.     Endeavours  were  frequently 

Vou  X 


made  to  check  this  evil,  by  declaring  that  all  dealings 
with  the  Hottentots  should  be  conducted  openly,  and 
on  the  part  of  government ;  but  it  was  soon  found 
impossible  to  enforce  these  laws,  and  in  1 700  a  free 
trade  was  formally  allowed. 

The  farmers,  instead  of  trading,  proceeded  in  parties  of 
eighty  or  ninety  beyond  tlio  boundaries,  and  being  armed, 
forced  the  natives  (and  even  murdered  them  in  some  in- 
stances) to  give  up  their  cattle  and  afterwards  divided  tho 
plunder. 

While  the  Boors,  or  Dutch  farmers,  thus  carried  their 
depredations  to  a  great  distance  in  the  country  of  the  Hot- 
tentots, the  government  at  Cape  Town  liad  no  choice  but  to 
follow  the  backwoodsmen  as  far  as  possible,  with  the 
shadow  of  authority;  and  thus  by  slow  and  inevitable 
degrees,  impelled  by  a  kind  of  necessity  rather  than  design, 
wrested  an  immense  extent  of  territory  out  of  the  hands  of 
tts  aboriginal  possessors. 

By  these  means,  in  the  space  of  120  years  after  the 
foundation  of  the  Dutch  colony  at  the  Cape,  its  terri- 
tory had  increased  to  more  than  ten  times  the  extent 
of  the  Dutch  dominions  in  Europe. 

It  being  the  chief  object  of  the  colony  to  procure  catUo 
and  provisions  in  abundance,  the  farmers  all  became  cattle- 
breeders;  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  single  generation, 
the  sober  and  industrious  Dutch  peasant,  influenced  by 
the  circumstances  of  soil  and  climate,  had  become  a  wan- 
dering herdsman,  and  attained  in  the  fullest  decree  the 
a'hcnturous  disposition  and  lawlessness  of  that  mode  of 
life.  Aiiainst  the  wishes  of  government,  tho  Boors  marched 
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onward  with  continually  increasing  herds ;  wherever  they 
found  pasture,  they  made  themselves  masters  of  the  country, 
and  the  colonial  government  had  no  part  to  choose  but  to 
follow  them  and  claim  the  sovereignty  of  their  conquests. 

That  this  mode  of  treatment  should  change  the 
character  of  the  Hottentots  from  that  of  a  kind-hearted 
and  cheerful,  to  a  sullen  and  discontented  people,  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at.  That  their  character  was 
naturally  mild,  we  have  the  authority  of  old  authors 
to  testify;  and  modern  travellers,  who  have  gone 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  colony,  state  the  same  fact. 
Mr.  Burchell,  in  his  Travels  in  South  Africa,  says — 

We  were  joined  by  five  Bushmen,  all  armed  with  hassa- 
gays  and  bows;  and  about  a  mile  further,  we  overtooli  a 
party  of  seven  women ;  they  carried  in  their  hands  a  straight 
and  thin  walking-stick,  taller  than  themselves,  and  besides 
this  a  shorter  and  a  stronger  one,  for  the  purpose  of  digging 
up  such  eatable  bulbs  as  they  might  chance  to  meet  with 
in  their  way.  Some  were  encumbered  with  a  child,  which 
tliey  carried  at  their  back ;  yet  they  trudged  on  as  merrily 
as  the  rest  of  their  companions,  without  the  least  symptom 
of  being  fatigued.  They  all  looked  contented,  and  I  think 
I  may  say  they  were  happy,  for  they  bore  the  appearance 
of  it  in  their  countenances,  and  I  do  not  think  they  are  yet 
so  civilised  and  artificial,  as  to  conceal  care  and  misery 
under  the  outside  garb  of  gaiety  and  contentment.  Every 
sentiment  of  distrust  had  vanished;  they  considered  us  as 
acquaintances,  whose  sincerity  had  been  proved,  and  I  now 
began  to  feel  myself  quite  at  ease  in  their  company. 

The  traveller  had  previously  been  with  this  party 
when  a  hippopotamus  had  been  killed,  of  whose  flesh 
the  natives  had  made  an  excellent  feast,  although 
their  mode  of  eating  was  rather  disgusting.  One  of 
those  present,  a  kind  of  Hottentot  belle,  is  thus  de- 
scribed, showing  that  fondness  for  finery  is  not  con- 
fined to  civilised  countries. 

Among  these  happy  dirty  creatures,  was  one  who,  by  her 
airs  and  dress,  showed  she  had  no  mean  opinion  of  her 
personal  accomplishments ;  she  was,  in  fact,  the  prettiest 
young  bush-girl  I  had  yet  seen ;  but  her  vanity,  and  too 
evident  consciousness  of  her  superiority,  rendered  her  less 
pleasing  in  my  eyes,  and  her  extravagance  in  dress  made 
her,  perhaps,  a  less  desirable  wife  in  the  eyes  of  her  coun- 
trymen ;  for  the  immoderate  quantity  of  grease,  red  ochre, 
buku,  and  shining  powder,  with  which  her  hair  was  clotted, 
would  ruin  any  but  a  rery  rich  husband.  Her  person,  and 
every  part  of  her  dress,  was  so  well  greased,  that  she  must 
have  been,  in  her  nation,  a  girl  of  good  family ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  leathern  rings  with  which  her  arms  and  legs  were 
adorned,  proclaimed  her  to  be  evidently  a  person  of  pro- 
perty. Round  her  ancles  she  carried  about  a  dozen  thick 
rings  of  this  kind,  which  added  to  a  pair  of  sandals,  gave 
her  the  appearance  of  wearing  buskins. 

But  the  most  remarkable  piece  of  affectation  with  which 
she  adorned  herself,  was  three  bits  of  ivory,  of  the  size  and 
shape  of  sparrows'  eggs,  loosely  pendent  from  her  hair ; 
one  in  front  as  low  as  the  point  of  her  nose,  and  one  on  the 
outer  side  of  each  cheek,  all  hanging  at  the  same  length. 
These  dangled  from  side  to  side  as  she  moved  her  head, 
and  doubtless  made  full  amends  for  their  inconvenience,  by 
the  piquancy  which  they  were  thought  to  add  to  the 
wearer's  beauty.  The  upper  part  of  her  head  was  covered 
with  a  small  leathern  cap,  fitted  closely,  but  quite  unorna- 
mented,  and  I  should  have  had  a  pleasure  in  gratifying 
her  with  a  present  of  a  string  of  beads,  to  render  this  part 
of  her  dress  more  smart,  if  I  had  not  been  fearful  that, 
by  doing  this,  I  should  excite  in  her  countrymen,  an  incli- 
nation to  beg  and  importune  for  what  I  meant  to  reserve 
only  for  the  nations  further  in  the  interior.  Her  vanity 
and  affectation,  great  as  it  was,  d:d  not,  as  we  may  some- 
times observe  in  both  sexes  in  other  countries,  seem  to 
choke  her,  or  produce  any  alteration  in  the  tone  of  her 
voice,  for  the  astonishing  quantity  of  meat  which  she 
swallowed  down,  and  the  readiness  with  which  she  called 
out  to  her  attendants  for  more,  plainly  showed  her  to  be 
resolved  that  no  squeamishness  should  interfere  on  this 
occasion. 

The  hardships  which  are  at  times  endured  by  the 
persecuted  Bushmen,  have  been  described  by  many 
travellers,  and  will  account  for,  if  it  does  not  excuse. 


the  depredations  they  at  times  commit  upon  the 
settlers  on  the  frontiers.  Burchell,  the  author  we 
have  recently  quoted,  fell  in  with  a  kraal  of  Bushmen, 
amounting  in  number  to  about  twenty,  who  were  in 
a  state  of  abject  wretchedness  ;  he  describes  their 
abode  as  merely  a  cavern  in  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
sheltered  by  the  overhanging  rocks. 

They  had  no  earthly  possessions  whatever,  excepting  the 
miserable  bit  of  dirty  skin  which  hung  around  them,  their 
bows  and  arrows,  a  few  hassagays,  a  knife,  and  two  or  three 
ostrich  egg-shells.  They  had  not  even  a  but  or  a  few  mats, 
like  most  of  their  countrymen.  Neither  beads,  nor  any- 
thing for  ornament,  were  to  be  seen  upon  them  ;  their  per- 
sons, meagre  and  filthy,  too  plainly  bespoke  that  hunger  had 
often  been  their  lot. 

Their  food  consisted  partly  of  game,  which  they 
took,  though  rarely,  in  pitfalls,  but  chiefly  of  wild 
roots,  (which  they  dug  up  in  the  plains  with  great 
labour  and  after  long  search,)  the  eggs  of  ants,  the 
bodies  of  snakes  and  lizards,  or  an  ostrich-egg  found 
occasionally.  "  Their  life,  and  that  of  the  wild 
beasts,  their  fellow  inhabitants  in  the  land,  were  the 
same.  Of  both,  the  only  care  seemed  to  be  that  of 
feeding  themselves  and  of  bringing  up  their  young." 
The  miserable  state  of  these  people  of  course  at- 
tracted the  compassion  of  the  traveller,  and  four  of 
the  men  who  visited  his  encampment  were  invited  to 
partake  of  his  repast. 

To  feed  the  hungry  is  one  of  the  pleasures  of  a  philan- 
thropist; but  that  pleasure  was  here  somewhat  alloyed,  by 
the  doglike  voracity  with  which  they  ate  the  meat  we  gave 
them,  and  their  selfishness  in  not  saving  any  of  it  to  take 
home  to  their  families.  To  this  repast  we  added  some  pipes 
of  tobacco,  which  raised  their  enjoyment  to  the  highest. 
They  squatted  on  the  ground  by  the  fire,  with  the  rest  of 
our  people,  and  remained  till  late  in  the  evening,  before 
they  thought  of  returning  home  to  their  kraal.  I  took  my 
seat  amongst  them  that  I  might  better  watch  their  man- 
ners ;  but  finding  at  last  that  their  smoking  absorbed  all 
their  thoughts,  and  created  an  incapacity  as  well  as  dis- 
inclination for  conversation,  I  retired  to  my  wagon  to  try  if 
the  sound  of  my  ttute  would  have  any  effect  upon  them. 
With  this  they  expressed  themselves  pleased,  and  even 
took  the  trouble  of  coming  to  the  wagon,  to  see  how  the 
music  was  produced:  but  the  airs,  though  some  of  the  live- 
liest, inspired  no  visible  gaity,  nor  was  the  least  demon- 
stration of  Jieeping  time,  by  any  motion  of  the  body, 
observable. 

To  this  sad  state  of  apathy  and  mere  brutish 
feeling  had  misfortune  and  distress  reduced  these 
unhappy  beings ;  for  the  natural  character  of  their 
race,  as  it  is  exhibited  by  those  who  live  further  from 
the  frontier  of  the  colony,  is  distinguished  by  gaiety 
and  good-temper. 

The  Hottentots,  before  they  submitted  to  the  yoke 
of  the  Dutch,  were  divided  into  numerous  indepen- 
dent tribes,  and  possessed  a  character  resembling 
that  of  the  best-disposed  Bushmen,  with  whom  they 
were  no  doubt  identical,  but  the  state  of  slavery  in 
which  they  now  exist  has,  in  most  cases,  destroyed 
the  buoyancy  of  their  disposition,  and  they  are  now 
generally  a  mild,  kind,  and  timid  people. 

Tiiey  are  perfectly  harmless,  honest,  and  faithful,  and, 
though  extremely  phlegmatic,  they  are  kind  and  affection- 
ate to  each  other,  and  not  incapable  of  strong  attachments. 
A  Hottentot  would  share  his  last  morsel  with  his  compa- 
nions. They  have  little  of  that  kind  of  cunning  that 
savages  generally  possess.  If  accused  of  crimes  of  which 
they  have  been  guilty,  they  in  general  divulge  the  truth. 
Their  idleness  (says  the  same  author,  Barrow,)  is  a  real  dis- 
ease, whose  only  remedy  seems  to  be  that  of  terror.  Hunger 
is  insufficient  to  effect  a  cure.  Rather  than  have  the 
trouble  of  procuring  food  by  the  chase,  or  digging  the 
ground  for  roots,  they  would  fast  the  whole  day,  pro- 
vided they  may  be  allowed  to  sleep.  Yet  though  they 
are  so  exceedingly  patient  of  hunger,  they  are  at  the  same 
time  the  greatest  gluttons  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Ten 
of  our  Hottentots  ate  a  middling  sized  ox,  all  but  the  two 
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nina  legs,  in  three  days,  but  they  had  very  little  sleep 
during  the  time,  and  had  fasted  the  two  preceding  days. 
With  them  the  word  is  to  eat  or  to  sleep :  when  tliey 
cannot  indulge  in  the  gratification  of  the  one,  they  gene- 
rally find  immediate  relief  by  flying  to  the  other. 

The  Caflfres,  who  inhabit  the  country  to  the  east  of- 
our  settlements,  are  a  perfectly  distinct  race  from 
either  the  Bushmen  or  Hottentots.  From  the  cast 
of  their  countenance,  and  their  warlike  disposition, 
some  writers  have  conjectured  that  they  are  not  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  country  they  possess,  and 
that  they  are  of  Arabian  origin.  The  men  are  ex- 
tremely tall  and  well  proportioned,  many  being  six 
feet  and  more  in  height ;  the  women  are  described  as 
possessing  good  temper,  animation,  and  a  cheerful 
turn  of  mind,  with  teeth  beautifully  white  and  regu- 
lar, and  without  the  thick  lips  or  flat  noses  of  most 
of  the  natives  of  Africa,  but  they  form  a  strong  con- 
trast to  the  men  in  the  lowness  of  their  stature,  their 
figures  being  short  and  sturdy. 

Every  male  among  the  Caffres  is  accustomed  from 
his  youth  to  the  use  of  the  hassagay,  (spear,)  and 
never  leaves  his  home  without  taking  one  or  two  of 
these  weapons  in  his  hand.  In  their  disputes  with 
the  settlers,  they  have  shown  great  perseverance  and 
courage,  and  been  the  cause  of  much  bloodshed  and 
outrage  on  both  sides ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
more  conciliatory  measures  which  are  now  in  pro- 
gress will  prevent  any  of  these  ill  consequences  for 
the  future. 

We  shall  reserve  an  account  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  natives,  and  the  natural  history  of  the 
country,  for  a  future  paper. 


THE  YOUNG  CHEMIST. 
No.  VIII. 

The  "  burning  of  a  candle"  afforded  us  a  good  deal 
of  chemical  information*;  now  let  us  see  what  we 
can  learn  from  the  every-day  operation  of  "  striking 
a  light  with  flint  and  steel." 

If  I  strike  the  steel  sharply  with  the  edge  of  the 
flint,  I  get  plenty  of  bright  sparks  : — What  are  these 
sparks  ?  Why,  the  chemist  finds  that  they  are  little 
chips  of  burning  steel. 

Heat  is  a  very  singular  agent,  and  we  can  evolve 
it  in  a  great  many  ways.  Friction,  or  rubbing,  is  a 
fertile  source  of  heat ;  if  you  rub  a  smooth  metal 
button  on  the  table,  pretty  hard,  two  or  three  times, 
the  button  will  soon  get  very  hot,  because  by  this 
friction,  or  rubbing,  you  have  forced  heat  out  of  it. 

Well,  then,  striking  the  steel  with  the  flint  is  only 
another  sort  of  friction  or  rubbing,  more  momentary 
it  is  true,  but  far  more  violent,  and  therefore  heat  of 
very  great  intensity  is  forced  out  of  both  substances. 

The  flint  is  harder,  very  much  harder,  than  the 
steel,  and,  therefore,  it  cuts  off  little  chips  of  steel, 
at  the  same  moment  that  heat  is  suddenly  forced  out 
by  the  same  blow ;  these  little  chips  are  so  exces- 
sively hot,  that  they  are  enabled  to  take  fire  and 
bum. 

Look  at  the  sparks  that  fly  off  in  such  abundance 
from  the  knife-grinder's  wheel,  when  he  is  grinding  a 
knife  or  a  pair  of  scissors  ;  well,  they  are  little  chips 
of  steel,  torn  or  cut  off  by  the  friction  of  the  grind- 
Stone,  (a  variety  of  flint,)  and  being  very  hot,  they 
burn  exactly  like  the  chips  from  the  steel  we  are 
talking  about. 

When  the  steel  has  been  very  long  in  use,  we  find 
that  it  is  very  much  worn  away  ;  and  tliis  is  another 
proof  that  a  vast  many  chips  must  have  been  cut  off 
it  by  the  oft-repeated  strokes  of  the  flint. 

•  See  Saturdaii_MagMint  Vol.  IX.,  pp.  23,  68;  Vol.  X.,  p.  92. 


I  dare  say  it  appears  strange  that  I  should  talk  o» 
steel  burning,  for,  according  to  common  notions,  it  is 
by  no  means  a  combustible  body;  you  may  very  likely 
ask  me  why  the  steel  bars  of  the  fire-grate  do  not 
burn  away  when  there  is  a  fierce  fire  behind  them, 
for  this  at  first  sight  appears  to  be  a  much  more 
reasonable  matter  to  expect,  than  for  a  chip  of  cold 
steel  to  burn  upon  the  stroke  of  a  cold  flint. 

The  reason  is  this, — although  we  have  there  in  that 
grate  a  fierce  fire  burning,  yet  the  steel  bars  are  not 
exposed  to  anything  like  the  intensity  of  the  haat 
that  we  produce  suddenly  by  the  friction  of  the  flint; 
and  another  thing  must  be  borne  in  mind,  namely 
that  the  grate-bars  are  large  pieces  of  metal,  of  very 
close  and  compact  texture,  and,  therefore,  even  if 
heated  high  enough,  they  could  only  burn  on  their 
external  parts,  because  the  air  could  not  devour  them 
suddenly,  as  is  the  case  with  the  little  chips  of  steel. 

A  simple  experiment  will  enable  you  better  to  un- 
derstand this.  Here  is  a  large  steel  knitting-needle, 
I  thrust  it  into  the  hottest  part  of  our  parlour-fire, 
and  yet  it  will  not  burn.  I  now  let  it  cool,  and  then 
with  a  very  fine  file  reduce  part  of  it  into  filings. 
I  must  here  use  a  few  hard  words.  That  power 
which  holds  the  steel  together  in  its  close  and  com- 
pact state,  is  called  the  attraction  of  aggregation,  or 
the  attraction  of  cohesion.  But  when  I  reduce  part 
of  the  steel  into  filings,  I  destroy  its  attraction  of 
aggregation  or  cohesion  to  a  very  great  extent ;  and 
if  I  now  throw  a  pinch  or  two  of  the  filings  into  the 
clear  fire ;  they  will  burn  almost  as  brilliantly  as  the 
chips  of  steel  struck  off  by  the  flint,  because  being 
very  minute  fragments,  dust,  as  it  were,  they  are 
suddenly  heated  throughout,  and  the  air  excites  them 
into  combustion. 

The  steel  is  not  changed  in  its  nature  by  being 
filed,  simply  its  attraction  of  aggregation  is  destroyed 
to  some  extent,  and  chemical  action,  for  such  is  com- 
bustion, is  enabled  to  take  place. 

I  think  I  have  now  said  enough  to  convince  you, 
that  the  sparks  produced  in  "  striking  a  light"  are 
little  chips  of  burning  steel;  but  they  are  only  mo- 
mentary, and  in  order  to  render  tlieni  of  any  use, 
they  must  fall  upon  something  or  other  which  will 
ignite  very  easily;  we  accordingly  find  tinder  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose,  which  is  nothing  more  than 
charcoal  in  a  light  and  porous  form,  resulting,  as 
everybody  knows,  from  the  partial  burning  of  a  bit 
of  linen  or  cotton  rag. 

Now  it  is  the  property  of  charcoal,  or  carbon,  in 
this  state,  to  catcli  and  retain  the  slightest  spark  of 
fire,  and,  therefore,  when  the  chips  of  burning  steel 
touch  the  tinder,  it  instantly  becomes  red-hot  at  the 
points  of  contact.  Now  the  red  glowing  is  due  to 
the  slow  burning  of  the  carbon;  but  see,  if  I  blow 
upon  the  tinder,  how  much  more  brilliantly  it  glows, 
and  how  much  more  quickly  it  consumes,  because  I 
supply  it  with  more  air  than  it  can  otherwise  get. 
But  it  never  bursts  into  flame,  blow  on  it  as  much  as 
you  please,  and  for  why  ? — Because  all  the  volatile 
inflammable  matters  of  the  piece  of  rag  have  been 
already  burned  in  making  it  into  tinder;  the  fixed 
inflammable  matter,  namely  the  carbon,  is  left  behind, 
and  cannot  be  fanned  into  a  flame  by  the  breath. 
Now  if  I  only  partially  burn  a  piece  of  rag,  or  scorch 
it  in  some  places,  and  then  let  the  .sparks  of  the  steel 
fall  upon  them,  and  then  blow,  you  will  find  that  I 
soon  fan  the  tinder  into  flame;  I  mean  that  those 
parts  which  are  not  scorched  will  readily  burn,  and 
from  the  flame  that  they  produce  I  can  light  the 
wick  of  this  candle,  which  I  could  not  do  with  pei;- 
fectly-made  tinder 

Cabinet-makers   make   their  tinder  of   very  thia 
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deal-shavings,  only  partially  burned ;  they  strike  fire 
on  them,  the  perfectly  charred  parts  ignite  and  glow, 
and  by  blowing  upon  them  the  heat  becomes  suffi- 
cient to  kindle  the  uncharred  shavings,  and  thus  the" 
obtain  a  flame  without  the  aid  of  a  match. 

Matches  always  accompany  flint,  steel,  and  tinder, 
in  the  common  tinder-box,  and  the  chemical  philo- 
sophy of  matches  is  this.  The  material  with  which 
they  are  tipped  is  brimstone,  or  sulphur,  a  very  sin- 
gular substance,  which  has  the  property  of  inflaming 
at  a  very  low  degree  of  heat.  Thus,  when  I  apply 
the  sulphur-tip  of  this  match  to  the  red-hot  tinder, 
it  immediately  takes  fire,  and  burns  with  a  pale  blue 
flame,  which  gradually  becomes  larger  and  hotter, 
and  at  length  is  hot  enough  to  set  fire  to  the  wood  of 
the  match.  "When  sulphur  first  begins  to  burn,  its 
flame  is  by  no  means  very  hot ;  I  cannot  light  the 
wick  of  this  candle  from  the  small  blue  flame,  but  if 
I  allow  it  to  burn  longer,  and  its  heat  to  get  stronger, 
then  it  will  light  the  wood  on  which  it  is  placed,  or 
the  wick  of  the  candle. 

The  peculiarly  suffocating  smell  that  sulphur  pro- 
duces when  burning,  is  due  to  its  union  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  producing  a  vapour  which  the 
chemist  calls  sulphurous  acid.  This  substance  has 
some  very  curious  properties;  it  would  be  out  of 
place  to  describe  them  here,  but  I  will  do  so  at  a 
future  opportunity. 

Well,  then,  let  us  sum  up  the  chemical  philosophy 
of  "  striking  a  light."  In  the  first  place,  by  a  vio- 
lent stroke  of  the  flint  we  cut  off,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  heat  chips  of  steel,  hot  enough  to  burn;  wc  catch 
these  on  charcoal,  which  slowly  burns  without  flame, 
or  smoulders,  to  use  a  common  expression,  and  at 
this  smouldering  heat  the  sulphur  tip  of  the  match 
instantly  burns  with  flame,  this  communicates  to  the 
wood,  and  thus  we  get  a  flame,  from  which  we  may 
light  the  candle. 

When,  therefore,  we  "  strike  a  light,"  we  have  an 
opportunity  of  observing/oMr  kinds  of  combustion. 

1.  That  of  the  metal,  while  hot  and  sparkling. 

2.  That  of  the  charcoal,  red-hot  and  glowing. 

3.  That  of  the  sulphur,  v/ith  flame,  blue  and  pale. 

4.  That  of  the  wood,  with  flame,  yellow  and 
luminous. 

Books  are  faithful  repositories,  which  may  be  awhile  neg- 
lected or  forgotten :  but  when  they  are  opened  agam,  will 
again  impart  their  instruction.  Memory,  once  interrupted, 
is  not  to  be  recalled.  Written  learning  is  a  fixed  luminary, 
which  after  the  cloud  that  has  hidden  it  has  passed  away, 
is  again  bright  in  its  proper  station.     Tradition  is  but  a 

meteor,  which,  if  it  once  falls,  cannot  be  rekindled. 

Johnson. 

There  are  those  to  whom  a  sense  of  religion  has  come  in 
Btorm  and  tempest;  there  are  those  whom  it  has  sum- 
moned amid  scenes  of  revelry  and  idle  vanity ;  there  are 
those,  too,  who  have  heard  its  still  small  voice  amid  rural 
leisure  and  placid  retirement.  But,  perhaps,  the  know- 
ledge which  causeth  not  to  err  is  most  frequently  impressed 
upon  the  mind,  during  the  seasons  of  atlliction ;  and  tears 
are  the  softened  showers  which  cause  the  seed  of  heaven  to 

spring,  and  take  root  in  the  human  heart. Sia  Walter 

Scott. 


AMUSEMENTS  OF  SCIENCE. 
No.  II.  Geometry. 
The  term  Geometry  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word, 
meaning,  the  science  of  land-measuring,  the  rules  of 
this  science  being  chiefly  appUed  to  that  purpose. 
In  common  conversation  the  term  is  usually  applied 
to  the  art  of  drawing  geometrical  figures  ;  with  this 
part  of  the  subject,  which  is  explained  in  so  many 
elementary  works,  we  have  nothing  to  do  ;  but  there 
are  a  few  amusing  problems  which,  perhaps,  may 
interest  our  young  readers. 

Much  instruction  may  be  obtained  from  a  know- 
ledge of  the  forms  of  the  regular  geometrical  solids, 
and  it  is  as  well  to  know  how  to  construct  them,  at  a 
cheap  cost,  of  a  light  material,  and  with  perfect 
accuracy.  There  is  notliing  better  for  this  purpose  than 
moderately  thick  Bristol  board  ;  the  following  figures 
show  how  the  board  may  be  cut,  so  as  to  form  each 
figure  out  of  one  piece.  Where  the  hues  are  drawn, 
the  board  is  to  be  cut  partly  through  with  a  pen- 
knife, so  as  to  render  the  angles  of  the  model  as 
sharp  and  straight  as  possible ;  the  edges  which  require 
joining  are  to  be  fastened  together  with  a  slip  of  thin 
paper  and  gum  Arabic,  dissolved  in  just  sufficient 
water  to  bring  it  to  the  consistence  of  treacle.    Fig.  1 , 


Fig.  2. 

will  form  a  tetraedron,  a  figure  with  four  sides,  each 
sha'ied  like  an  equilateral  triangle.    Fig.  2,  forms  a 


We  ought  not  to  be  careless  and  indifferent  about  the 
future.  But  as  there  are  goods  in  life  possible  to  be  ob- 
tained, and  evils  capable  of  being  avoided,  so  we  should 
provide  ourselves  with  proper  means  to  obtain  the  one,  and 
to  escape  the  other.  Watchfulness  and  industry  are  natu- 
ral virtues,  and  recommended  to  us  in  Scripture  by  the 
conduct  even  of  brute  creatures.  Whilst  we  neglect  our 
own  interest,  we  deserve  the  calamities  which  come  upon 
us;  and  have  no  reason  to  hope  for  the  compassion  of 
others,  when   we    take   no  care  of  ourselves. Bishop 

CoNVBIiARE, 


cube  or  hexaiidron.      Fig.  3,  an  octaedron,  with  eight 
triangular  sides.     Fig.  4,  a  dodecaedron,  with  ten  sides. 


shaped  like  pentagons,  of  five  equal  sides.  Fig.  5, 
an  isoca'edron,  with  twenty  sides,  formed  of  equilateral 
Fig.s.   -  .  .  „  . 
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Fig.  6. 


triangles.  Fig.  6,  will  form  a  pjo-amid  with  six  sides, 
but  the  number  of  sides  may  be  varied ;  or  if  the  paste- 
board is  cut  merely  as 
a  half  circle,  it  will 
form  a  concj  but  in 
this  case ;  a  small  cir- 
cle of  pasteboard  must 
be  prepared,  to  form 
the  base;  the  size  of 
this  circle  is  deter- 
mined by  taking  in 
the  compasses  rather  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  line 
A  B  for  its  radius.  Our  economical  reader  may,  in  the 
next  problem,  see  how  to  make  five  small  squares  into 
one  large  one,  without  the  waste  of  an  inch  of  stuff. 
Suppose  you  have  five  squares  of  cloth,  or  anything 
else,  as  fig.  7  ;  find  the  centre  of  one  side  of  each 
of  four  of  these  squares,  and  cut  them  from  that 


Fig.  7. 


Q 


Fig.  8. 


I 


point  to  the  opposite  corner,  then  place  the  perfect 
square  in  the  centre,  and  the  other  pieces  round,  as 
seen  in  fig.  8. 

The  following  sleight  shows  how  easily  the  eye  may 
be  deceived ;  take  a  piece  of  pasteboard  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  width,  and  five  inches  in  length,  and  divide  it 
by  inked  lines  into  thirty  squares,  then  cut  it  from 


B 

1 

^-• 

-^ 

,^ 

^ 

^-^ 

corner  to  corner  eo  as  to  form  two  triangles  ;  after 
this,  cut  off  the  top  of  these  triangles  at  a  and  b, 
and   arrange  the  pieces  in  this  manner :  on  counting 


the  squares  in  the  first  figure,  there  appears  to  be 
thirty,  but  the  other  arrangement  of  the  same  card 
seems  to  contain  thirty-two ;  it  does  so,  however, 
only  in  appearance,  but  it  is  only  a  very  correct  eye 
that  can  detect  the  imperfection. 

If  three  spots  are  made  on  a  piece  of  paper  in  any 
position,  they  must  be  so  placed  as  to  form  points 
in  the  circumference  of  some  circle ;  to  discover 
the  centre  of  this  circle,  do  thus  : — Suppose  a  b  and 
c  to  be  the  three  spots,  con- 
nect them  by  the  lines  a  b,  and 
B  c ;  find  the  middle  points  of 
each  of  these  lines  at  e  and  d, 
draw  the  lines  e  f  and  d  f 
perpendicular  to  a  b  and  n  c, 
these  lines  will  intersect  each 
other  at  f,  which  will  be  the 
centre  of  the  circle,  whose  cir- 
^H  tumference  will  pass  through  the  three  spots  a  a  c, 
I^B  To  discover  the  centre  of  a  circle,  or  of  a  portion  of 
I^Br  circle,  when  it  is  unknown,  the  same  rule  may  be 
^^Blpplied,  by  merely  making  three  spots  in  the  circum- 
^^Hference,  and  proceeding  in  the  manner  just  noticed. 
^^B    Although  an  oval  is  a  figure  often  formed  by  means 

I 


of  the  compasses,  it  never  can  be  accurately  drawn 
in  that  manner;  the  simple  plan  following  is  by  far 
the  most  correct.  Stick  two  pins  through  the  paper, 
previously  strained  on  a  drawing  board,  and  fasten  a 
piece  of  thread  to  each  as  shown  in  the  engraving  ; 
having  cut  a  notch  near  the  point  of  a  finely-pointed 
pencil,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  thread,  hold 
the  pencil  perfectly  upright,  and  placing  the  thread  in 
the  notch,  trace  one-half  of  the  oval,  this  will  be 
accurately  performed  by  keeping  the  thread  on  the 
stretch,  and  moving  the  pencil  steadily;  the  thread 
must  then  be  passed  to  the  other  side  of  the  pins,  or 
more  properly,  the  pencil  must  be  placed  on  the  other 


side  of  the  thread,  and  the  other  half  of  the  oval 
completed.  As  ovals  vary  in  the  proportion  of  their 
width,  the  length  of  the  thread,  and  the  distance 
between  the  pins,  must  be  adjusted  accordingly. 


VOYAGE    OF    A    BOTTLE. 

My  readers  may  all  recollect  the  melancholy  incident  of 
the  burning  of  the  Kent  East  India  ship  in  the  chops  of 
the  British  Channel  some  few  years  ago.  On  board  of  that 
ship  was  Lieutenant  Colonel  Mac  Giegor,  now  of  the  93rd 
Highlanders,  who  was  going  out  with  the  regiment  he  then 
commanded  to  India.  When  all  hope  of  saving  the  ship 
was  at  an  end,  and  death  seemed  inevitable,  the  Colonel  sat 
down,  and  wrote  a  short  nanative  of  what  had  occurred, 
and  the  little  probability  that  existed  of  any  person  being 
saved.  This  paper  was  put  into  a  bottle,  and  while  he  was 
in  the  act  of  corking  that  bottle,  so  as  to  secure  the  writinj^, 
the  cry  of  "a  ship  in  sight,"  was  heard.  What  became  of 
the  bottle  after  that  moment  he  had  no  recollection ;  but 
about  three  or  four  years  ago  he  went  out  to  Barbados  to 
take  the  command  of  his  present  corps,  and  shortly  after 
his  arrival  at  St.  Ann's,  he  was  waited  on  by  a  gentleman 
connected  with  one  of  the  newspapers  published  in  Bridge- 
town, and  who,  after  some  little  explanation,  presented  to 
the  Colonel  his  original  manuscript  from  on  board  the 
Kent,  which  had  been  found  in  a  bottle  picked  up  by  a 
negro  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  island.  It  must  have 
been  the  existing  current  that  brought  this  bottle  from  the 
British  Channel  to  the  shores  of  Barbados. — Sir  Andrkw 
Halliday's  West  Indies. 


I  DO  not  think  that  the  inhabitants  of  southern  countries 
have  generally  much  taste  for  picturesque  beauty.  I  re- 
member seeing  a  house,  not  far  from  Ciutra,  overhung  by 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  cork-trees  I  ever  beheld.  I 
was  standing  opposite  the  windows,  admiring  the  fantastic 
beauty  and  amazing  luxuriance  of  the  tree,  when  an  old 
woman,  attracted  by  my  earnest  gaze,  sallied  forth,  observ- 
ing that  I  was,  perhaps,  desirous  of  taking  the  house;  and 
addinf ,  that  if  the  tree  were  an  object  of  dislike,  it  could 
be  felTed  immediately.  Any  old  woman  may  bo  guilty  of 
bad  taste,  but  if  the  tree  had  been  an  object  of  general  admi- 
ration in  the  neighbourhood,  she  would  not  have  so  utterly 
misunderstood  ray  feeling. Portugal  and  Gallicia. 

This  life  will  not  admit  of  equality;  but  surely  that  man 
who  thinks  he  derives  consequence  and  respect  from  keeping 
others  at  a  distance,  is  as  bascmhulcd  as  the  coward  who 
shuns  the  onemv  from  the  fear  of  an  attack. — Ooeiiie. 
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COLOURED  SPECTACLES. 
When  the  eyes  are  weak,  the  use  of  colourea  spec- 
tacles, under  strong  lights,  is  a  proper  precaution. 

For  a  long  time  green  spectacles  were  in  use  to 
screen  the  eyes,  but  the  disagreeable  colour  which 
they  impart  to  objects  caused  them  to  be  superseded 
by  blue  glasses.  There  is,  however,  a  great  objec- 
tion even  to  blue  spectacles;  they  do  not  mitigate  the 
blue  rays,  which  fall  upon  the  retina  in  their  natural 
intensity,  so  as  to  distress  the  sight  when  directed 
towards  white  surfaces  strongly  illuminated, — such 
as  snow,  or  stuccoed  houses,  or  the  flag-stones  of 
pavement  under  a  summer  sun.  To  obviate  this 
prejudicial  effect,  (necessarily,  indeed,  belonging  to 
all  coloured  spectacles,)  I  have  had  made  gray  spec- 
tacles, the  effect  of  which  is  extremely  pleasant,  when 
the  sight  is  weak.  The  same  object  has  been  aimed 
at  in  the  introduction  of  gauze  spectacles  ;  but  these 
are  found  to  have  a  different  but  equally  serious  dis- 
advantage, they  heat  the  eyes.  The  gray  glasses 
made  by  my  direction  are  a  pure  black  diluted*.  This 
is  not  as  easily  obtained  as  might  be  supposed ;  for 
almost  all  the  black  glass  in  use  for  beads,  and  the 
like,  black  as  it  appears,  is  either  a  deep  red  or  a  deep 
blue. 

A  child  which  was  under  my  care,  and  which  had 
temporarily  lost  its  sight  from  the  intense  glare  of 
lightning,  in  the  progress  of  recovery,  for  a  time  saw 
all  in  shade.  Everything  was  one  colour  ;  she  could 
read  with  a  strong  light,  but  could  not  tell  yellow 
from  blue  or  red.  Afterwards  the  discrimination  of 
colour  returned. 

No  one  should  keep  his  eyes  directed  to  a  fire,  or 
lamp,  or  candle,  (which  one  has  a  natural  tendency 
to  do,)  or  habitually  sit  facing  a  window  with  a 
bright  light,  or  expose  his  eyes  to  sudden  and  violent 
transitions  from  light  to  darkness,  or  the  reverse. 
Candles  are  better  than  lamps  with  shades,  to  read 
by,  because  they  avoid  this  alternation,  and  their 
light  is  less  intense.  A  medium  should  be  sought  in 
artificial  light  between  that  which  is  so  bright  as  to 
fatigue,  and  so  imperfect  as  to  strain,  vision. 

The  use  of  glasses  is,  if  possible  to  be  avoided. 
The  sight  admits  of  being  strengthened  by  exercise. 
Vision  which  is  shghtly  defective,  or  disposed  to 
short-sightedness,  may  be  recovered,  and  its  sphere 
extended  by  use;  whereas,  the  constant  employment 
of  glasses  is  sure  to  contract  its  range  more  and 
more.  This  is  very  evident  in  those  who  use  a  single 
eye-glass;  in  that  case  the  vision  of  the  right  eye 
(being  the  eye  to  which  the  glass  is  commonly  ap- 
plied) gradually  becomes  more  defective  than  that  of 
the  left.  The  increase  of  short-sightedness  in  the 
present  day  is  owing  to  the  joint  influence  of  increased 
habits  of  reading,  and  the  use  of  glasses. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  occasional  use  of  glasses, 
by  either  young  or  old,  whose  vision  is  defective, 
contributes  to  strengthen  the  sight;  in  one  way,  by 
relieving  the  nerve  from  the  strain  of  imperfect 
vision ;  in  another,  by  teachino'  the  retina  what  per- 
fect vision  is. 

[Abridged  from  Mayo's  Philosophy  of  Livitig.'] 

•  There  have  been  unexpected  difficulties  in  making  a  colourless 
shaded-glass.  Mr.  Dollond  has,  however,  at  last,  succeeded  com- 
oletely  ia  this  object. 


It  is,  doubtless,  hard  to  die ;  hut  it  is  agreeable  to  hope  we 
shall  not  live  here  for  ever,  and  that  a  better  life  will  put  an 
end  to  the  troubles  of  this.  If  we  were  offered  immortality 
on  earth,  who  is  there  would  accept  so  melancholy  a  gift? 
What  resource,  what  hope,  what  consolation,  would  be  left 
us  against  the  rigour  of  fortune,  and  the  injustice  of  man- 
kind ? 


POPULAR  LEGENDS  AND  FICTIONS. 
X. 

The  general  belief  in  fairies  throughout  Europe, 
shows  that  in  early  times,  our  ancestors  had  reduced 
the  whimsical  notions  respecting  these  fabulous  beings 
to  a  sort  of  system,  consistent  and  regular,  in  some 
respects,  as  many  parts  of  the  heathen  mythology ;  a 
sufficient  proof  of  the  great  antiquity  of  such  super- 
stitions. Mankind,  indeed,  and  more  especially  the 
common  people,  could  not  have  been  so  gene- 
rally agreed  in  these  arbitrary  notions,  had  they  not 
prevailed  for  many  ages.  So  ancient,  are  these 
superstitions  among  the  Saxons,  that,  long  before 
this  people  left  their  German  forests,  they  believed 
in  the  existence  of  a  kind  of  diminutive  demons 
or  spirits,  which  they  denominated  Dvergar,  or 
Dwarfs,  and  to  which  they  attributed  many  won- 
derful performances,  beyond  human  art  and  capability. 
These  fables  did  not  die  away  as  they  floated  down 
the  stream  of  time,  but  for  ages  continued  to  be 
implicitly  believed  by  the  simple  and  untutored  pea- 
santry. 

In  a  fine  old  song,  attributed  by  Peck  to  Ben  Jon- 
son,  although  not  to  be  found  among  that  author's 
collected  works,  we  have  a  tolerably  succinct  account, 
and,  at  all  events,  a  very  amusing  one,  of  the  credited 
capacities  of  the  fairy-tribe.  "We  quote  a  few  of  the 
verses :  Robin  Goodtellow  sings : — 

More  swift  than  lightning  can  I  fly 

About  this  aery  welkin  scone, 
And  iu  a  minute's  space  descry 

Each  thing  that's  done  below  the  moone ; 
There's  not  a  hag 
Or  ghost  shall  wag, 
Or  cry, — "  Ware  gobliu  !"  where  I  go; 
But  Robin  I 
Their  feates  vriW  spyc, 
And  Bend  them  home  with  Ho  !  ho  !  ho  ! 

"Whene'er  such  wanderers  X  mecte, 

As  from  their  night  sportes  they  trudge  home ; 
With  counterfeitiug  voice  I  greete. 
And  call  them  on  with  me  to  roame. 

Through  woodes,  through  lakes. 
Through  bogges,  through  brakes; 
Or  else  unseene  with  tliem  I  go, 
All  in  the  nicke 
To  play  some  tricke, 
And  froUcke  it  with  Ho  !  ho  !  ho ! 
Sometimes  I  meete  them  like  a  man ; 

Sometimes  an  ox,  sometimes  a  hoimd ; 
And  to  a  hoi-se  I  turne  me  can, 

To  trip  and  trot  about  them  round: 
But  if  to  ride. 
By  back  to  stride, 
More  swift  than  winde  away  I  go, 
O'er  hedge  and  laiids. 
Through  pools  and  ponds, 
I  whirry,  laughing  Ho  !  ho  !  ho  ! 

Wlien  lads  and  lasses  merry  be, 

With  possets  and  rich  juncates  fine, 
Unseene  of  all  the  companie, 

I  eat  their  cakes  and  sip  their  wine. 
And  to  make  sport 
I  puff  and  snort, 
And  out  the  candle  1  do  blow ; 
The  maids  I  kiss, 
They  shrieke — Wlio's  this  ? 
I  answer  nought  but  Ho  !  ho  !  ho  ! 

Yet  now  and  then,  the  maids  to  please, 

At  midnight  I  card  up  their  wool ; 
And  while  they  sloepe  and  take  their  ease. 
With  wlieel  to  tlu-eads  their  flax  I  pidl. 

1  giind  at  mill 

Their  malt  up  still, 
I  dress  their  hempe  and  spin  their  tow ; 

If  any  walke 

And  would  me  tall^e, 
I  wend  me,  laughing  Ho !  ho !  ho  I 
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"When  men  io  traps  and  engines  set 

In  loopholes,  where  the  vennines  creepc 
Who  from  their  fields  and  houses  get 

Their  ducks,  and  geese,  and  lambs,  and  sheepe ; 
I  spye  the  gin 
And  enter  in. 
Ana  seeme  a  vermine  taken  so 
But  when  they  theare 
Approach  me  neare, 
I  leape  out,  laughing  Ho  !  ho  !  ho ! 
In  the  earlier  ages,  fairies  were  not  supposed  to  be 
subservient  to  any  earthly  power;  but  as  men  became 
more  enlightened,  the  influence  of  the  sorcerers  ex- 
tended, in  some  measure,   to  them,   as  well  as  to  the 
vulgar  and  debased  sorts  of  spirits.     Among  the  Ash- 
molean  manuscripts,  there  is  a  recipe  for  the  conjura- 
tion of  fairies,  which  will  probably  remind  our  readers 
of  the  incantations  applied  to  witches.     It  is  used  by 
an  alchymist  (we  need  not  say  with  what  success), 
who  wanted  a  fairy  to  assist  him  in  the  grand  scheme 
of  transmuting  metals  *. 

An  excellent  waie  to  get  a  Fayne. 

First  get  a  broad  square  christal,  or  Venice  glasse,  in 
length  and  breadth  three  inches.  Then  lay  that  glasse  or 
christall  in  the  blonde  of  a  white  henne,  three  Wednesdays 
or  three  Frydayes.  Then  take  it  out,  and  wash  it  with 
holie  aq.,  [holy  water]  and  fumigate  it.  Then  take  three 
hazel  stickes,  or  wandes  of  a  yeare  groth :  pill  them  faire 
and  white,  and  make  [them]  so  longe  as  you  write  the 
spirit's  or  fairie's  name,  which  you  call  three  times,  on  every 
sticke  being  made  flat  on  one  side.  Then  burye  them 
under  some  hill,  whereas  you  suppose  fayries  haunt,  the 
Wednesday  before  you  call  her.  And  the  Frydaye  following 
take  them  uppe,  and  call  her  at  eight  or  ten,  or  three  of  the 
clock,  which  be  good  planetts  and  houres  for  that  turne :  but 
when  you  call  be  cleane  in  life,  and  turn  thy  face  towards 
the  East;  and  when  you  have  her  [»'.  e.  the  fairy],  binde 
her  to  that  stone  or  glasse. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  the  origin  of  fairies 
among  the  Saxons  is  involved  in  obscurity.  Bourne, 
however,  supposes  the  superstition  to  hav-e  been 
handed  down  by  tradition  from  the  Lamiee  of  anti- 
quity, who  were  esteemed  so  mischievous  and  cruel 
as  to  steal  and  devour  young  children  :  these,  he  says, 
together  with  the  fauns,  seem  to  have  formed  the 
notion  of  fairies.  Others  deduce  them  from  the 
Lares  aad  Larvee  of  the  Romans  f;  and  others,  again, 
conjecture  that  these  diminutive  aerial  people  were 
imported  into  Europe  by  the  Crusaders  from  the 
East,  as  in  some  respects  they  resemble  the  oriental 
genii.  The  Arabs  and  Persians,  indeed,  whose  religion 
and  history  abound  with  relations  concerning  them, 
have  assigned  to  them  a  peculiar  country,  and  called 
it  fairy-land. 

But  although  we  cannot,  with  any  degree  of  accu- 
racy, trace  the  origin  of  fairies,  among  the  Saxons, 
to  any  precise  period,  we  find  them  among  the 
Britons  of  a  very  ancient  standing.  Their  existence 
is  alluded  to  by  the  oldest  of  the  British  bards ;  and 
Taliessin  and  Merddin  make  frequent  mention  of  two 
species;  the  one  fixing  their  abodes  in  glades  and 
green  meadows  ;  the  other  frequenting  mountains  and 
deep  woods. 

That  their  origin  may  be  deduced  from  the  Druids, 
is,  perhaps,  probable.  The  fairy  customs  are  so 
systematic  and  general,  that  they  evidently  indicate 
the  operations  of  a  body  of  people,  acting  in  concert, 
and  living  mysteriously.  All  their  actions  are  those  of 
a  consistent  and  regular  policy,  instituted  to  prevent 
discovery,  as  well  as  to  inspire  fear  of  their  power, 
and  a  high  opinion  of  their  beneficence.  Accordingly, 
tradition  notes  that,  to  attempt  to  discover  them,  was 
to   incur  certain   destruction.      "  They   are   fairies," 

•  Sec  the  papers  on  the  Philosopken'  Slone,  commencing  at  page 
172  of  the  present  volume. 

t  See  Saturday  Magaiine,  Vol.  X.,  p.  174. 


says  the  gallant  Falstaff ;  "he  that  looks  on  them 
shall  die."  They  were  not  to  be  impeded  in  ingress 
or  egress :  a  bowl  of  milk  was  to  be  placed  for  them 
at  night  on  the  hearth ;  and,  in  return,  they  left  a 
small  present  of  money,  if  the  house  was  kept  clean; 
if  not,  they  inflicted  some  punishment  on  the  negli- 
gent, which,  as  it  was  death  to  look  upon  them,  the 
offenders  were  obliged  to  endure,  and,  no  doubt, 
many  mischievous  tricks  were  played  upon  these 
occasions.  Their  general  dress  was  green,  that  they 
might  be  the  better  concealed  ;  and,  as  their  children 
might  have  betrayed  their  haunts,  they  were  per- 
mitted only  to  go  out  in  the  night-time,  and  to  enter- 
tain themselves  by  dancing  in  the  moonlight.  These 
dances,  like  those  about  the  May-pole,  were  performed 
round  a  tree,  and  on  an  elevated  spot,  beneath  which 
was  probably  their  habitation,  or  its  entrance.  The 
elder  persons  mixed  as  much  as  they  dared  with  the 
world ;  and  if  at  any  time  recognised,  the  certainty 
of  their  vengeance  became  their  preservation. 

A  particular  spot  on  the  summit  of  the  celebrated 
Merionethshire  mountain,  Cader  Idris,  is  believed  to 
have  been,  in  times  of  yore,  the  scene  of  many  a 
fairy  revel.  It  is  marked  by  an  irregular  enclosure 
of  stone,  the  remains,  as  it  would  seem,  of  some 
ancient  tumulus,  or  carnedd;  and  tradition  has  fondly 
bestowed  upon  it  the  appellation  of  Bedd  Idris,  or 
the  grave  of  Idris.  Since  the  death  of  the  princely 
guardian  of  the  rocky  fortress,  this  lonely  spot  has 
become  doubly  hallowed  in  the  estimation  of  the 
neighbouring  rustics,  by  being  frequented  by  the 
Tylwyth  Teg*,  whose  nocturnal  gambols  are  professed 
to  have  been  witnessed  by  more  than  one  individual, 
and  were  formerly  believed  to  have  been  far  more 
common  than  they  are  now.  There  is,  certainly, 
something  exceedingly  impressive  in  this  rude  and 
desolate  enclosure,  situated  as  it  is,  on  the  lofty  sum- 
mit of  this  magnificent  mountain.  It  is  said,  and, 
strange  to  say,  has  been  believed,  that  whoever  reposes 
within  its  hallowed  circle,  will  awake  either  bereft 
of  reason,  or  gifted  with  poetical  genius. 

And  some  who  stand  the  night  out  on  the  hill, 

Have  said  they  heard, — unless  it  was  their  dream, 
Or  the  mere  murmur  of  the  babbling  rill, — 

Just  as  the  mom-star  shot  its  first  slant  beam, 

A  sound  of  music  just  as  they  might  deem 
The  song  of  spirits, — that  would  sometimes  sail 

Close  to  their  ear,  a  deep,  delicious  stream; 
Then  sweep  away,  and  die  with  a  low  wail ; 
Then  come  again,  and  thus,  till  Lucifer  was  pale. 
With  regard  to  the  rites  of  the  fairies,  particularly 
that  of  dancing  round  a  tree,  as  well  as  their  cha- 
racter for  truth,  probity,  and  above  all,  virtue, — they 
may  be  referred  to  a  Druid  origin ;  and  as  the  Dru- 
idical  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  religions,  so  it 
must  have  been  one  of  the  first  that  was  persecuted  ; 
and  we  can  readily  conceive  how  necessary  it  must 
have  been  for  its  followers  to  ensure  their  safety, 
by  adopting  a  secure,  as  well  as  an  extraordinary, 
mode  of  concealment.  These  suggestions,  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  the  Cambrian  Popular  Antiquities, 
are  worthy  of  consideration  on  the  score  of  their 
probability.  All  speculative  deductions  must  neces- 
sarily be  imperfect;  but  it  has  been  plausibly  urged, 
that  the  origin  of  fairies  in  Britain  is  to  be  deduced 
from  the  subversion  of  that  religion  which  preserved 
such  a  mingled  character  of  barbarous  bigotry  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  elevated  morality  on  the  other. 

Knockers,  or  Spirits  of  the  Mine. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  fairies,  is  another  species  of 

aerial  beings  called  Knockers.     These,  the  Welsh 

miners  solemnly  affirm,  are  heard  under  ground,  in 

•  See  Saturday  Magatme,  Vol.  X.,  p.  198. 
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or  near  mines ;  and  by  their  knocking,  generally  point 
out  to  the  workmen  a  rich  vein  of  ore.  In  the  third 
volume  of  Selections  from  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
there  are  two  letters  on  the  subject  of  Knockers  in 
mines,  written  in  1/54,  by  Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  a 
gentleman  esteemed  no  less  for  his  learning  than  for 
his  benevolence. 

Teople  (lie  gravely  says,)  who  know  very  little  of  arts  and 
sciences,  or  the  powers  of  Nature,  will  laugh  at  us  Cardigan- 
shire miners,  who  maintain  the  existence  of  knockers,  in 
mines ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  the  types  or  forerunners  of 
working  in  mines,  as  dreams  are  of  some  accidents  which 
happen  to  us.  Before  the  discovery  of  Esgairy  Mwyn  mine, 
these  little  people  worked  hard  there  day  and  night ;  and 
there  are  abundance  of  honest,  sober  people,  who  have 
heard  them  :  but  after  the  discovery  of  the  great  mine,  they 
were  heard  no  more.  When  I  began  to  work  at  Llwyn 
Llwyd,  they  worked  so  fresh  there  for  a  considerable  time, 
that  they  frightened  away  some  young  workmen.  This  is 
when  we  were  driving  levels,  and  before  we  had  got  any  ore  ; 
but  when  we  came  to  the  ore,  they  then  gave  over,  and  I 
heard  no  more  of  them.  These  are  odd  assertions,  but 
they  are  certainly  facts,  although  we  cannot  and  do  not 
pretend  to  account  for  them.  We  have  now  very  good 
ore  at  Llwyn  Llwyd,  where  the  knockers  were  heard  to 
work;  but  they  have  now  yielded  up  the  place,  and  are 
heard  no  more.  Let  who  will  laugh  ;  we  have  the  greatest 
reason  to  rejoice,  and  thank  the  knockers,  or  rather  God, 
who  sends  us  these  notices. 


A    RIDDLE. 


Know  ye  that  magic  coral  cave. 
Wiiich  neither  seas  nor  rivers  lave, 
Yet  in  it  water  oft  is  found. 
Although  raised  high  above  the  ground, 
Nor  comes  it  from  the  earth  or  sky. 
And  scarce  the  Summer's  heat  can  dry  ? 
Its  arched  roof  of  rosy  hue, 
Is  almost  hidden  from  the  view ; 
Tiie  red  soft  floor  of  this  dark  cave, 
Heaves  like  the  gentle  Arno's  wave. 
Within  the  entrance  glistening  stand, 
Arrayed  in  white  a  crescent  baud, 
Guards  also  from  the  roof  depend. 
Aiding  the  portal  to  defend, 
Form  a  portcullis  when  they  meet, 
Preventing  entrance  and  retreat. 
Security  has  still  done  more. 
Placing  without  a  folding  door. 
Which  opening  slow  or  quick,  no  eye 
Its  noiseless  hinges  can  descry. 

Within  this  double-guarded  cell, 
Lo,  witchery  and  wonder  dwell ! 
For  when  the  portal 's  opened  wide, 
Theuce  flows  of  various  sounds  a  tide ; 
Accents  of  son'ow,  grief,  and  fear. 
Of  joy  and  gladness,  strike  the  ear, 
The  swell  of  praise,  the  breath  of  prayer. 
The  dismal  howling  of  despair. 
The  din  of  revelry  and  strife. 
The  moan  which  'scapes  with  ebbing  life. 
The  boist'rous  laugh,  the  piercing  shriek, 
The  gurgling  sob  when  heart-strings  break. 
Each  tone  known  to  the  humah  voice. 
When  men  bewail,  despair,  rejoice. 
Sounds  from  the  east,  west,  south,  and  north, 
From  that  red  cavern  issue  forth. 

'Tis  th'  ante-chamber  to  a  tomb. 
On  which  shines  neither  sun  nor  moon, 
Connected  by  a  narrow  strait. 
It  lies  beneath  the  cavern's  gate. 
W^itliin  this  tomb  a  monster  lies, 
Which  through  that  pass  receives  supplies, 
Of  food  for  his  voracious  maw. 
Nor  owns  he  any  other  law 
Than  Appetite,  and  if  not  fed, 
To  acts  of  mutiny  is  led. 
By  some  he's  worshipped  as  a  god. 
And  rules  them  with  an  iron  rod. 
Homage  the  Cave  receives,  e'en  this, 
Its  vot'ries  greet  it  with  a  kiss. D.  E. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.     No.  VI. 

The  jEolian  Harp — Musical  Glasses 
Musical  Snuff-boxes. 

The  jEolian  Harp  is  well  known;  it  is  composed  of 
an  oblong-square  box,  made  of  very  thin  deal,  of  the 
same  width  as  the  window  in  which  it  is  to  be  placed, 
and  about  five  inches  deep  and  six  inches  wide.  Over 
the  upper  surface  of  this  box,  which  is  pierced  with 


sounding-holes  like  the  sounding-board  of  a  violin, 
are  stretched  several  catgut,  or  wire  strings,  of  an 
equal  length,  but  of  different  thickness.  These 
strings  are  tuned  in  unison  with  the  lowest  note  that 
the  smallest  string  can  produce,  when  properly 
stretched.  The  instrument  is  then  placed  on  the  sill 
of  the  window,  and  the  casement  brought  down  so 
as  nearly  to  touch  the  strings;  thus  placed,  the  action 
of  a  gentle  breeze  will  cause  it  to  emit  the  most 
agreeable  combination  of  wild  and  melting  sounds, 
"  changing  from  one  harmonic  of  the  string  to  ano- 
ther, according  to  tlie  varying  impulse  of  the  wind, 
and  its  unequal  action  on  the  different  parts  of  the 
vibrating  string."  The  instrument  may  be  used  out 
of  doors,  if  a  covering  of  wood  is  placed  a  little 
above  the  strings. 

A  very  curious  apparatus,  which  has  received  the 
name  of  the  Gigantic  Meteorological  jEolian  Harp, 
was  arranged  in  1787.  The  inventor,  M.  Ventan, 
Provost  of  Burkli,  not  far  from  Basle,  stretched 
above  his  garden  fifteen  iron  wires,  each  320  feet 
long,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  two  or  three  inches 
from  one  another ;  the  largest  was  one-sixth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  and  the  smallest  the  twelfth  of  an 
inch  ;  they  were  placed  in  the  direction  of  north  and 
south,  and  inclined  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  an 
angle  of  twenty  or  thirty  degrees  with  the  horizon, 
being  stretched  by  means  of  rollers  properly  disposed 
for  the  purpose.  Whenever  the  weather  changed, 
these  wires  sounded  with  such  loudness,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  go  on  with  a  concert  in  the  house. 
"  The  sounds  sometimes  resembled  the  hissing  noise 
of  water  in  rapid  ebullition,  sometimes  that  of  a  har- 
monicon,  and  sometimes  that  of  a  distant  chime  or 
organ."  A  brass  wire  produced  no  effect,  nor  did 
an  iron  wire  when  stretched  from  east  to  west.  The 
sounds  produced  in  this  instance  are  supposed  to  have 
some  connexion  with  electricity  or  magnetism. 

The  harmonica,  or  musical-glasses,  produce  sounds 
of  very  great  sweetness.  As  many  glasses,  gradually 
varying  in  size,  are  chosen,  as  you  wish  to  have 
different  notes.  These  are  fixed  on  a  wooden  frame 
in  regular  order,  and  tuned  by  pouring  more  or  less 
water  into  them,  which  depresses  the  sound  more  and 
more ;  the  glasses  are  played  by  passing  the  wetted 
finger  round  the  rim. 

The  musical  snuff-boxes  have  a  barrel  pricked  with 
brass  pins  like  that  of  an  organ;  these  pins  lift, 
when  the  barrel  revolves,  a  series  of  steel  springs  of 
different  lengths  and  thicknesses,  and  the  vibration 
of  these  springs,  when  released,  produces  the  different 
notes. 
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SKETCHES  OP  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 
No.  XVIH. 

Account  of  Country  South  of  Botany  Bay,  in 
THE  County  of  Cumberland. 

The  country  and  coast  which  hes  south  of  Sydney, 
between  Botany  Bay  and  the-  Shoul  Haven  River,  is 
also  worthy  of  notice  from  it's  singularity  of  features; 
and  in  order  to  describe  this  portion  of  territory,  it 
may  be  best  to  arrange  it  under  two  separate  divisions, 
the  one  part  being  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  the 
other  in  the  county  of  Camden.  I  will  commence, 
therefore,  with  a  description  of  that  portion  of  Cum- 
berland -which  I  was  instructed  to  survey  in  1830, 
and  which  is  hounded  as  follows: — on  the  north  by 
Botany  Bay  and  George's  River  to  Liverpool,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  twenty  miles  ;  im  the  west  by  Tuggcrah 
Creek,  (which  stream  is  a  continuation,  and  may  be 
called  the  principal  head  of  the  above  river,)  to  its 
source,  about  twenty-three  miles.  On  the  south  by 
the  lUawarra  range,  and  road  to  the  descent  of  the 
mountain,  about  thirteen  miles,  and  on  the  east  bv  the 
sea-coast  for  nearly  thirty  miles. 

The  country  within  the  above  limits  is  not  altoge- 
ther dissimilar  in  character  to  that  between  Port 
Jackson  and  Broken  Bay,  (of  which  a  short  descrip- 
tion has  been  given  in  a  former  paper,)  though  the 
feature  of  the  sea-coast  is  in  many  respects  very  dif- 
ferent ;  consequently,  in  describing  the  scenery  of  a 
country  whose  features  bear  a  characteristic  resem- 
blance to  other  places  before  treated  of,  various  repe- 
titions may  occur  which  may  seem  unnecessary ;  but 
it  must  be  important,  in  a  geological  point  of  view, 
to  show  wherein  the  similarity  of  feature  lies,  and 
where  the  force  of  waters  has  tended  to  produce 
similar  effects  upon  the  surface.  In  doing  this,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  follow  any  method  of  descrip- 
tion which  shall  not  involve  considerable  repetition, 
my  object  being  merely  to  communicate  a  knowledge 
of  those  few  tracks  of  country  which  have  come 
under  my  own  particular  observation  and  survey,  the 
nature  of  which,  to  the  present  day,  are  known  only 
to  a  few  individuals,  and  which  may  still  remain  uu- 
kuowii  and  unvisited  for  years  to  come. 

Like  the  country  north  of  Port  Jackson,  this  por- 
tion is  also  intersected  by  three  principal  streams, 
which  take  their  rise  from  the  Illawarra  range  near 
the  road,  and  also  flow  directly  northward.  Their 
chief  sources  are  in  extensive  swamps  on  very  high 
land,  at  the  back  of  the  coast-range.  These  swamps 
appear  green,  are  in  many  places  furrowed  as  if  with 
a  plough,  are  very  watery  and  nearly  destitute  of 
timber*. 

The  most  westerly  stream  is  called  by  the  natives 
Tuggerah  (cold)  Creek,  which,  flowing  northward 
parallel  with,  and  near  to  the  Appin  and  Campbell- 
town  roads,  unites  with  George's  River  in  an  acute 
bend  near  the  town  of  Liverpool,  and  there  makes 
eastward  towards  the  sea.  The  centre  stream,  which 
is  the  largest,  and  called  the  "  Woronora,"  also  flows 
into  George's  River  near  its  opening  into  Botany 
Bay;  and  the  other  stream,  (whose  native  name  I 
forget,  but  which  is  sometimes  called  the  Port 
Hacking  River,)  flows  into  that  port  a  few  miles 
south  of  Botany  Bay.  There  are,  of  course,  innu- 
merable minor  tributary  streams  running  into  these, 
•which  only  the  minute  tracings  on  a  large  map  could 
properly  define.  The  ridges  which  divide  these  deep 
water-courses  are,  for  the  most  part,  broken,  precipi- 
tous, and  barren;  they  are  covered,  as  usual  in  such 
tracts    of    country,    with   low    straggling   trees    and 

•  The  Kmu  frequents,  as  well  as  the  wild  Turkey,  these  swampy 
plains,  aadwtre  seea  at  various  limes  Uv  mvsell  aud  party.  _ 


brushwood,  offering  a  dreary  and  melancholy  aspect, 
and  though  they  are  in  many  places  very  narrow  and 
rocky,  yet  they  do  not  possess,  in  the  foundation  and 
strata  of  the  rocks,  that  peculiar  and  striking  ap- 
pearance which  distinguishes  the  country  north  or 
Sydney.  There  are  some  parts,  however,  about  the 
centre  of  this  portion  of  country,  which  are  very 
wild  and  difficult  to  explore,  where  a  confused  mass 
of  hollow  misty  ravines  and  broken  pointed  ridges 
are  so  jumbled  together,  and  concentrated,  that  it 
quite  puzzles  and  bewilders  the  imagination  in  behold- 
ing them. 

The  accompanying  sketch  represents  the  appearance 
of  some  of  thuse  ridges  as  may  be  viewed  about 
seven  miles  eastward  of  Mr.  Hamilton  Hume's  resi- 
dence at  Appin.  It  will  be  observed  that  these  sum 
mils  appear  nearly  upon  an  equal  level,  which  is  the 
case  with  the  generality  of  them,  and  consequently 
when  this  country  is  overlooked  from  a  distant  emi- 
nence, these  deep  ravines  are  not  perceived,  but  the 
surface  of  the  country  presents  a  dull,  wooded,  flat 
appearance.  The  rnountain-coast  range,  however,  is 
more  irregular  in  its  outline,  it  dips  in  low  connexions, 
and  rises  between  Port  Hacking  and  the  Illawarra 
road  in  rounded  hills  and  bluff  masses.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  ridges  where  this  sketch  was  taken, 
(another  view  of  which  has  been  sketched  upon  my 
plan  of  the  survey,  and  deposited  in  the  Surveyor 
General's  department,)  no  traveller  could  cross  directly 
eastward  from  the  Appin  road  to  the  sea-coast,  al- 
though the  distance  does  not  exceed  fifteen  miles. 
At  the  fall  of  some  of  the  swamps,  from  which  the 
waters  supplying  the  creeks  fall  suddenly  into  th.eir 
confined  channels,  there  are  several  romantic  cata- 
racts which  vary  in  their  depth  of  fall,  and  in  their 
bodies  of  water.  From  this  circumstance,  one  stream 
which  also  takes  its  rise  near  the  descent  of  the 
Illawarra  road,  was  named  by  the  late  Surveyor  Gene- 
ral Oxley,  the  Cataract  River,  which  will  be  hereafter 
mentioned. 

It  was  on  one  of  the  ridges  leading  to  this  intricate 
spot,  that  we  found  the  skeleton  of  a  horse.  It  had 
a  chain  and  log  of  wood  fastened  to  one  of  the  fore- 
legs, and  the  animal,  wandering  probably  in  search  of 
water  or  pasture,  had  got  himself  entangled  and  must 
have  been  starved  to  death.  These  centre  ridges,  as 
they  approach  George's  River  and  Botany  Bay, 
change  their  appearance  and  abrupt  formation.  On 
the  flat  table  summits  of  some  of  them  there  are 
singular  and  unaccountable  patches  of  excellent 
forest-land,  perfectly  detached,  aud  surrounded  by 
the  complete  sterility  of  white  sand,  low  scrub,  and 
rock.  These  patches,  which  in  some  places  cover 
more  than  a  hundred  acres,  and  in  others  less, 
appear  at  a  distance  little  elevated  points,  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  trees  rising  suddenly  with  their 
tall  shafts  above  the  surrounding  scenery.  They  are 
heavily  timbered  with  the  iron-bark  and  forest  oak- 
trees,  both  valuable  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns, 
and  the  soil,  moreover,  is  good,  and  clothed  with  rich 
pasturage. 

Now,  it  is  evident,  that  these  patches  of  land,  from 
their  proximity  to  the  towns  of  Sydney  and  Liver- 
pool, and  the  means  of  water-carriage  to  them,  must 
soon  become  very  valuable ;  and  although  most  of 
them  have  been  granted  away  to  settlers,  they  have, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  remained  neglected. 
Sums  of  money  might  be  realized  from  them  by  the 
means  which  they  afford  for  making  shingles,  and 
splitting  posts  and  rails,  for  fences,  thereby  clearing 
the  laud  with  a  great  profit.  Again,  this  kind  of 
timber  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sydney  will  every 
year  decrease,  aud  consequently  must  rise  in  value, 
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and  already,  many  gentlemen,  who  have  estates  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sydney,  and  between  the  Parra- 
raatta  road  and  George's  River,  will  neither  allow 
their  timber  to  be  cut  down,  nor  their  lands  to  be 
trespassed  on.  Some  park- deer,  which  were  brought 
to  New  South  Wales  many  years  ago,  and  let  loose, 
have  increased  wonderfully,  and  it  was  no  uncommon 
circumstance  for  sportsmen  to  take  their  guns  into 
the  bush  not  many  miles  from  Sydney,  and  return  in 
the  evening  with  a  fine  doe  or  buck  behind  their 
saddles.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  late  Dr.  Wardell 
caused  to  be  inserted  in  the  newspaper  the  laws  and 
regulations  respecting  deer  and  game  in  England, 
and  prohibiting  every  person  from  trespassing  on  his 
grounds  (at  Petersham,  about  six  miles  from  Sydney), 
for  that  purpose. 

Thest;  bush-lands,  therefore,  are  beginning  to  show 
their  park-fences,  and  display  an  importance,  which, 
from  their  former  dreariness,  and  gloomy  aspect, 
might  not  have  been  expected.  There  are  several 
parcels  of  land  on  the  south  side  of  George's  River, 
which  have  been  occupied  and  cultivated  many  years, 
some  of  which  are  situated  in  such  sequestered  glens, 
corners,  and  nooks  of  the  ranges,  as  scarcely  to  be 
known,  or  visited,  except  by  their  respective  occupiers. 
Many  of  these  people  gain  a  livelihood,  some  by 
fishing,  others  by  making  lime  from  the  shells,  and 
taking  it  to  Liverpool  in  boats,  &c.,  to  which  place 
the  river  is  navigable  for  barges.  There  are  also 
some  tracts  of  forest- ranges,  which  fall  upon  George's 
River  between  Liverpool  and  Campbell-town.  When 
following  these  down  with  my  party,  we  fell  in  with 
wild  horses  which  were  in  exceeding  good  condition. 
I  afterwards  heard  that  many  attempts  had  been 
made  by  stock-keepers  to  drive  them  in,  but  in  vain. 
The  nature  of  the  ground  is  such,  that  the  wild  ani- 
mals can  gallop  into  the  secure  retreat  of  ravines 
where  no  horseman  dare  follow.  The  only  likely 
method  of  getting  them  would  be  by  stratagem, 
which  is  sometimes  practised  in  securing  horses  that 
have  strayed  away  ;  for  the  more  simple  and  gentle, 
the  method  of  catching,  treating,  and  subduing  wild 
horses,  the  better.  I  have  seen  a  wild  horse  caught 
by  a  rope  thrown  over  its  head,  and  then  fastened  to 
a  post.  The  animal  got  frightened,  ran  off,  pulled 
and  struggled  till  he  broke  his  neck.  All  these 
patches  of  forest-land  abounded  with  the  larger  sort 
of  kangaroos,  at  the  time  I  was  employed  in  survey- 
ing the  groimd,  and  scarcely  a  day  passed  without 
our  dogs  killing  two  or  more  of  them.  There  are 
some  farms  on  the  south  side  of  Botany  Bay,  and  a 
very  fair  run  for  cattle  on  the  ranges  to  the  westward. 
This  side  is  more  irregular  than  the  other,  being  in- 
dented with  bays,  mud-banks,  and  mangrove-flats  by 
the  shore.  But  some  parts  of  the  land  which  divides 
the  bay  from  Port  Hacking,  is  rather  of  a  peculiar 
formation. 

The  headlands  are  here  also  separated  from  the 
main  land  by  sand-bars,  as  before  described.  A 
chaos  of  low  sandy  ridges,  without  form  or  order, 
have  been  thrown  up  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 
In  some  places  the  steep  banks  of  sand  run  in  rows, 
then  cross-ways;  in  others  hillocks  have  been  formed, 
pyramidal,  unconnected  (the  sport  and  plaything  of 
the  wave),  assuming  a  variety  of  curious  accidental 
shapes.  But  it  is  evident  from  the  vegetation  which 
exists  in  many  places  upon  it,  that  it  has  not  been 
disturbed  or  inundated  by  the  sea  for  many  years. 
Some  of  the  sandy  flats  which  are  sheltered,  abound 
with  the  cabbage-trees,  fern,  and  apple-trees,  and 
although  they  are  not  clothed  with  grass,  yet  the 
soil  must  be  very  productive.  The  elevated  points 
between  the  headlands  possess  this  sandy  character, 


but  there  the  land  is  barren  and  exposed ;  circular 
pools  of  water  and  small  swamps  abound  upon  it, 
with  green  patches  of  dry  and  rough  herbage  scattered 
here  and  there. 

The  entrance  to  Port  Hacking  is  narrow  and  dan- 
gerous, and  never  attempted  by  vessels  of  any  size. 
It  is  almost  blocked  up  by  a  reef  of  sunken  rocks, 
which  rise  straight  across  from  one  point  out  to  the 
other,  over  which  the  waves  are  seen  to  break  and 
give  warning  of  danger.  The  headlands,  both  north 
and  south,  are  composed  of  black  rocks,  which  are 
neither  high  nor  striking  in  appearance.  The  south 
head  of  Port  Hacking  is  perfectly  bare,  and  many  of 
the  neighbouring  hills  are  altogether  destitute  of  tim- 
ber, and  being  covered  with  green  herbage,  they 
appear  from  the  sea  like  cultivated  farms.  ■  From  this 
point  a  range  of  mountain  extends  southward  along 
the  coast  towards  Illawarra,  and  attains  a  great 
height,  where  the  public  road  befoi-e  mentioned  de- 
scends into  that  rich  and  luxuriant  district.  On  the 
west  side  of  this  range  are  the  gullies  of  the  Port 
Hacking  river,  but  its  eastern  side  falls  in  perpen- 
dicular cliffs  upon  the  sea-shore  for  several  miles. 

There  is  no  harbour  or  inlet  for  vessels  of  any 
description,  and  but  one  or  two  short  sandy  beaches 
between  Port  Hacking  and  the  Coal  Cliff.  Near  this 
point  there  is  a  farm  called  Stanwell  Park,  which  is 
romantically  situated  in  the  first  recess  of  the  moun- 
tain-range. A  flat,  and  some  land  cleared  on  the 
inner  side  of  one  of  the  cliffs,  are  clearly  distinguish- 
able from  the  summits,  together  with  a  beautiful 
wide  beach.'whose  finely-curved  line,  from  the  base 
of  one  rugged  precipice  to  the  other,  is  a  conspicuous 
object  in  the  grandeur  of  the  scene,  though  every- 
thing below  appears  so  diminutive  from  the  rocky 
heights  above.  The  coast  between  Port  Jackson  and 
Broken  Bay  is  diversified  by  projecting  headlands, 
connected  by  long  sand-bars  with  lagoons,  and  tea- 
tree  swamps  within  them,  but  the  coast  between  Port 
Hacking  and  Illawarra  may  be  termed  a  bold  and 
uninterrupted  line  of  mountain-cliffs.  This  bold 
outline  of  coast  mountain-cliffs  continues  southward 
from  Port  Hacking  about  forty  miles,  when  it  con- 
nects with  the  Mittagong  range  near  Bong- Bong,  by 
taking  a  westerly  direction.  After  .passing  what  is 
called  the  "  Coal  Cliff,"  which  is  about  thirty-four 
miles  south  of  Port  Jackson,  the  rich  flats  of  the 
Illawarra  country  commence,  between  the  base  of 
the  mountain-precipices  and  the  sea,  and  the  range 
then  lies  back  further  from  the  shore. 

The  view  from  the  summits,  over  a,  point  on  the 
coast  called  Bulli,  is  extensive  and  grand,  and  here 
the  table-land  suddenly  breaks  off  in  abrupt  perpen- 
dicular masses  of  rock,  and  falls  in  steep  wooded 
undulations  towards  the  shore.  The  descent  of  the 
road  is  difficult,  and  may  be  called  dangerous  for 
horsemen ;  yet,  many  as  there  are  who  travel  up  and 
down,  an  accident  rarely  occurs.  The  traveller  in 
his  descent  finds  himself  entering  a  totally  different 
region  from  the  country  which  he  has  passed  over  in 
his  journey  towards  the  mountain.  The  main  road 
from  Sydney  to  Illawarra  branches  off  from  the 
Parramatta  road  about  five  miles  from  the  capital, 
and  passes  through  Liverpool  about  sixteen  miles 
further  a  little  south  of  westward.  This  town  is 
the  thoroughfare,  at  present,  to  the  main  southern 
roads,  and  the  bush  through  which  this  main  road 
has  been  made  is  for  many  miles  very  dreary  and 
uninviting.  The  soil,  also,  is  rotten  in  many  parts, 
and,  consequently,  there  have  been  few  farms  cleared, 
and  the  tedious  sameness  of  the  aspect  is  not  relieved. 
It  crosses  two  or  three  salt-water  creeks  which  flow 
into  George's  River,  one  of  which  may  be  nearly 
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thirty  yards  or  more  wide.  The  bridge-builders 
have  been  very  unfortunate  on  this  creek,  since  there 
has  scarcely  ever  been  a  flood  but  the  bridge  has  dis- 
appeared, and  the  whole  fabric  been  swept  away. 
Another  part  of  this  road  (which,  indeed,  with  these 
exceptions,  is  very  good,)  is  subject  to  an  inundation 
for  nearly  half  a  mile,  which  prevents  carriages  from 
passing.  The  land  is  low  and  flat,  and  there  is  not  a 
sufficient  drain  to  carry  off  or  hold  the  water. 

The  screech  of  the  black  cockatoo,  and  the  sound- 
ing note  of  the  bell-bird,  often  arrest  the  traveller's 
attention.  The  former  always  resort  in  these  dismal 
forests,  and  are  scarcely  ever  seen  (like  the  white 
cockatoo)  in  cheerful  and  open  lands.  They  are 
neither  so  plentiful  or  common  as  the  white,  nor  do 
they  congregate  in  such  flocks,  as  more  than  seven  or 
eight  are  seldom  seen  together.  They  are  of  a  jet 
shining  black,  having  a  formidable  crest  of  feathers 
on  the  top  of  the  head,  which  they  erect  at  pleasure ; 
but  the  inside  of  the  wings,  and  the  wide  feathers  of 
the  tail,  arp  of  a  brilliant  red.  They  feed  mostly 
•upon  insects,  and  cut  out  grubs  from  the  bark  of 
trees  with  their  powerful  beaks ;  but  they  rarely,  if 
ever,  annoy  the  settler  by  attacking  his  maize-fields, 
nor  have  I  ever  heard  of  one  being  tamed.  The  bell- 
bird  is  small  and  plain,  and  celebrated  only  for  its 
peculiar  note,  which  is  strikingly  clear,  and  remark- 
able in  sound.  It  is  invariably  the  inhabitant  of  se- 
questered ravines  and  mountain-hollows. 

Tlie  site  of  the  town  of  Liverpool  is  close  to  the 
bend  of  George's  River,  as  I  have  before  mentioned, 
where  it  turns  eastward  toward  the  sea.  The  form 
of  the  town  is  apparent,  from  the  streets  being  laid 
out  of  a  good  width  and  fenced  in,  but  the  houses 
are  few  and  scattered.  The  surface  of  the  town,  as 
■well  as  the  neighbouring  country,  is  flat  and  dismal. 
There  is,  however,  a  good  church,  and  a  very  superior 
hospital  in  the  town,  which,  though  built  of  brick, 
has  been  erected  in  creditable  style.  There  is  also  a 
gaol,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  a  kind  of 
timber-yard  and  barrack  for  prisoners.  The  river, 
probably,  hereafter,  may  be  of  more  importance  to 
the  place,  but  at  present  it  is  used  only  for  the  con- 
veyance of  heavy  materials,  as  wood,  stone,  lime,  and 
manure,  &c.,  in  boats. 

About  three  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Liverpool, 
the  road  branches  off  to  Campbell-town,  which  is 
eight  miles  further  on,  and  then  continues  southward 
through  the  Appin  district,  till  it  crosses  Tuggerah 
Creek,  at  a  place  called  King's  Falls,  from  whence  it 
turns  directly  eastward  to  the  descent  of  the  moun- 
tain, the  whole  distance  from  Sydney  being  nearly 
fifty-four  miles.  The  land  from  Liverpool  begins  to 
improve,  and  there  are  several  good  farms  and  gen- 
tlemanly residences  towards  Campbell-town.  The 
Appin  range  is  also  under  extensive  circulation,  and 
the  soil  is  for  the  most  part  excellent ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  road  crosses  the  King's  Falls,  utter  barrenness 
and  gloom  accompany  the  traveller  to  the  mountain. 
Campbell-town  is  merely  a  village,  having  but  one 
street,  the  houses  of  which  are  nearly  all  inns.  There 
is  a  small  church  and  court-house,  which  are  both 
built  of  brick.  The  town  is  often  badly  off  for  water 
in  dry  seasons,  and  the  people  are  obliged  to  fetch  it 
from  Tuggerah  Creek,  which  is  more  than  a  mile 
distant. 

Now,  as  I  have  before  stated,  the  inland  features, 
as  well  as  the  boundaries  of  this  portion  of  country, 
are  nearly  of  a  similar  character  to  the  country 
described  between  Port  Jackson  and  Broken  Bay. 
There  is  in  both  a  river  on  the  north,  the  sea  on  the 
east,  a  range  and  road  on  the  south,  and  the  same 
on  the  west.     The  boundaries  of  both  include  nearly  | 


an  equal  portion  of  useless  lands,  and  the  very  shape 
or  form  of  the  lands  so  included  are  not  widely  dif- 
ferent. The  mountain-rivulets  of  both  derive  their 
sources  from  the  southern  extremities,  flow  northward 
the  same,  and  disembogue  themselves  in  a  similar 
way,  into  rivers  or  inlets  of  the  sea. 

Again,  these  two  districts,  which  lie  so  immediately 
north  and  south  of  Sydney,  possess  similar  disad- 
vantages in  the  formation  of  their  narrow,  broken 
ridges  and  impassable  ravines,  and  it  is  probable  that 
both  portions  will  remain  like  some  regions  of  the 
Blue  Mountains,  a  blank,  uninhabited  and  useless. 
Tracts  of  country,  which,  though  surrounded  as  they 
are  by  the  industrious  labours  of  men,  will,  never- 
theless, remain  for  years  and  years  unnoticed  and 
unseen.  A  road,  a  path,  or  even  a  deserted  hut, 
gives  life  and  expectation  to  a  place, — it  shows  where 
some  one  has  been,  and  once  dwelt;  but  the  solitude 
and  awful  dreariness  which  reigns  amid  the  trackless 
chaos  of  dark  and  impassable  ravines  is  disheartening. 

W.  R.  G. 


'When  any  one  acknowledges  a  moral  governor  of  the 
world;  perceives  that  domestic  and  social  relations  are' 
perpetuLilly  operating;,  and  seem  intended  to  operate,  to  re- 
tain and  direct  men  in  the  path  of  duty;  and  feels  that  the 
voice  of  conscience,  the  peace  of  heart  which  results  from 
a  course  of  virtue,  and  the  consolations  of  devotion,  are 
ever  ready  to  assume  their  office,  as  our  guides  and  aids  in 
the  conduct  of  all  our  actions ; — he  will  probably  be  willing 
to  acknowledge  also  that  the  means  of  a  moral  government 
of  each  individual  are  not  wanting;  and  will  no  longer  be 
oppressed  or  disturbed  by  the  apprehension  that  the  super- 
intendence of  the  world  may  be  too  difficult  for  its  Ruler, 
and  that  any  of  His  subjects  and  servants  may  be  over- 
looked. He  will  no  more  fear  that  the  moral  than  that  the 
physical  laws  of  God's  creation  should  be  forgotten  in  any 
particular  case :  and  as  he  knows  that  every  sparrow  which 
falls  to  the  ground  contains  in  its  structure  innumerable 
marks  of  the  Divine  care  and  kindness,  he  will  be  per 
suaded  that  every  man,  however  apparently  humble  and 
insignificant,  will  have  his  moral  being  dealt  with  according 
to  the  laws  of  God's  wisdom  and  love;  will  be  enlightened, 
supported,  and  raised,  if  be  use  the  appointed  means  which 
God's  administration  of  the  world  of  moral  light  and  good 
offers  to  his  use. 'Whewell. 


Religion  is  too  often  represented  as  a  state  of  melancholy 
gloom,  as  a  barren  desert,  in  which  we  are  condemned  to 
wander  without  one  object  to  delight  the  eyes,  or  to  cheer 
the  heart;  as  a  dreary  banishment  from  all  the  innocent 
pleasures  and  harmless  gratifications  of  the  world  around 
us.  But  it  is  not  in  the  solitude  of  seclusion,  it  is  not  in 
austerities  of  perpetual  and  monastic  penance,  that  Christi 
anity  consists;  it  is  a  religion  of  joy  ;  it  promotes  the  hap 
piness  of  mankind  here,  as  well  as  hereafter.  Happiness 
is  not  only  pointed  to  as  an  object,  but  it  is  inculcated  as 
a  duty.  They,  therefore,  form  a  very  erroneous  estimate  of 
its  doctrines  and  its  duties,  who  shall  represent  melaneholv 
as  its  precept,  or  enforce  severity  as  its  practice.  It  is  the 
messenger  of  glad  tidings  to  man,  it  is  the  minister  of 
comfort  to  the  afilicted  children  of  mortality;  to  every  dis- 
consolate soul,  as  to  Jerusalem  of  old,  it  speaks  comfortably ; 
it  tells  her  that  "  her  warfare  is  accomplished,  that  her 
iniquity  is  pardoned. "  On  the  other  hand,  he  that  would 
unite  the  joys  of  the  Lord  with  the  pleasures  of  sin,  he 
that  would  combine  the  purity  of  the  Gospel  with  the  pollu- 
tion of  guilt,  will  discover  too  late  that  he  canfiot  enter  into 
a  composition  with  the  Almighty  for  the  gratification  of 
his  passions,  and  that  when  the  infatuations  of  sin  shall 
have  passed  away,  no  joy  will  then  remain,  but  a  fearful 
anticipation  of  the  wrath  to  come.  It  is  in  the  innocent 
mind  alone,  that  the  happiness  of  Christianity  can  take 
root;  and  as  the  purity  of  the  soul  is  stained  with  the 
contagion  of  guilt,  in  such  proportion  will  its  real  joys  fade 
off  from  the  polluted  surface. Rennell. 


Friendship  hath  the  skill  and  obseiTation  of  the  best 
physician,  the  diligence  and  vigilance  of  the  best  nurse, 
and  the  tenderness  and  patience  of  the  best  mother. — • 
Lord  Ci.arendon. 
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POPULAR  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  LIFE 
ASSURANCE. 

n. 

Human  Life  and  the  Tables  of  Mortality. 

It  would  only  be  repeating  an  acknowledged  truth, 
to  say  that  Human  Life  is  uncertain,  and  that  its 
duration  varies,  according  to  the  age  and  circum- 
stances of  the  life  proposed.  But  although  age  may 
in  some  measure  denote  the  value  of  life,  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  an  equality  in  age  will  pro- 
duce an  equality  in  the  duration  of  existence.  There 
are  very  few  of  our  readers  who  could  not  select, 
from  the  circle  of  their  own  acquaintance,  many  who, 
with  equal  ages,  have  by  no  means  an  equal  prospect 
of  seeing  the  commencement  of  another  year.  During 
the  patriarchal  ages,  before  the  follies  and  intem- 
perance of  mankind  had  spread  disease  and  its  con- 
sequent miseries,  age  might  perhaps  with  propriety 
have  been  adopted  as  the  standard  measure  of 
longevity;  but  of  later  years  it  has  only  served  to 
measure  out  the  portion  of  existence  due  to  man- 
kind collectively.  The  life  of  man  may  terminate 
at  any  period  between  birth  and  the  extremity  of 
old  age,  and  although  it  would  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  assign  the  exact  period  at  which  the  disso- 
lution of  a  single  individual  might  be  expected 
to  occur,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  so  difficult  a  task 
to  portion  out  the  number  of  years  due  to  a  large 
mass  or  body  of  mankind.  The  progress  of  popu- 
lation and  the  waste  of  hfe,  have  long  since  been 
found  to  be  regulated  by  an  absolute  and  almost 
unerring  law.  It  is  not  indeed  pretended  that  the 
action  of  this  law  is  everywhere  the  same.  It  would 
be  the  extreme  of  folly,  to  suppose  that  the  duration 
of  existence  is  the  same  amongst  all  nations,  and  in 
all  climates,  at  all  periods,  and  among  all  classes  of 
society ;  a  thousand  causes  interfere  either  to 
increase  or  to  diminish  the  mortality  of  particular 
places,  and  particular  periods.  Some  countries  are 
scourged  by  periodical  endemics,  and  some  periods 
are  marked  by  scarcity  and  famine.  The  waste  of 
life  is  greater  among  people  who  arrive  early  at 
maturity,  than  it  is  among  those  in  whom  maturity 
is  backward.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  natives 
and  inhabitants  of  warm  climates,  who  are,  as  it 
were,  forced  into  premature  perfection,  seldom  or 
ever  reach  the  extremity  of  life ;  nor  do  we  want 
evidence  to  show  that  the  waste  of  life  is  sensibly 
affected  by  the  comparative  scarcity  or  abundance  of 
provision.  Every  material  rise  in  the  price  of  food, 
is  invariably  attended  by  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
the  number  of  the  yearly  births,  by  an  increase  in 
the  sickness,  and  by  an  excess  in  the  mortality  of 
that  year;  but,  with  all  this  apparent  fickleness  of 
nature  to  contend  with,  our  statists  have  traced  the 
mortality  of  the  different  countries  and  classes  of 
mankind,  with  an  exactness  and  regularity  which  is 
scarcely  credible. 

The  constitution  and  arrangement  of  the  human 
frame,  however  perfect  it  may  originally  have  been, 
intimate  that  it  was  not  formed  to  continue  in 
healthy  action,  or  to  perform  with  regularity  its 
various  functions,  for  a  longer  period  than  seventy 
or  eighty  years.  From  constitutional  defects  or 
hereditary  weakness, — from  intemperance,  self-in- 
dulgence or  folly, — a  certain  number  of  every  gene- 
ration fall  sick,  and  of  these  a  certain  number 
annually  die,  at  every  age,  but  in  such  a  manner  and 
by  such  a  law,  that  the  rate  of  mortality  gradually 
diminishes  from  birth  to  puberty,  and  is  from  that 
period  gradually  accelerated  until  the  extremity  of 
life.     Life  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  be  divided  into 


three  distinct  periods  or  eras,  namely  : — The  period 
from  infancy  to  puberty,  or  the  commencement  of 
manhood  ;  from  and  durmg  manhood  to  the  com- 
mencement of  old  age  ;  and  from  the  beginning  of 
that  era  to  the  termination  of  existence.  During 
infancy  life  is  exceedingly  precarious,  and  the  mor- 
tality of  that  season  far  exceeds  the  mortality  of  a 
middle  age.  This  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the 
delicacy  of  the  human  frame  at  this  very  tender 
age,  and  to  the  fatality  of  the  numerous  disorders 
which  infect  childhood  in  its  very  early  states.  Tlie 
period  of  manhood  is  marked  by  a  certain  but  a  slow 
decay,  while  from  old  age  to  death,  the  velocity  of 
mortality  is  extremely  great.  In  these  papers  it  will 
be  our  object  to  confine  our  inquiries  to  the  obser- 
vations which  have  been  made  on  the  duration  of  life 
in  our  own  country,  and  among  our  own  people,  and 
to  the  use  which  has  been  made  of  the  materials 
collected  in  the  construction  of  the  various  tables  of 
mortality  by  which  the  Life  Offices  regulate  their 
charges. 

The  observations,  upon  the  accuracy  of  which  the 
law  of  mortality  in  this  kingdom  depends,  have  been 
chiefly  drawn  from  the  examination  of  the  parish 
registers  of  different  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  and 
from  the  population  and  other  returns  made  to 
Parliament.  The  origin  of  the  parish  registers  and 
bills  of  mortality  as  they  are  still  called,  has  been 
already  given  in  a  former  paper  in  the.  Saturdai/  Maga- 
zine*. Other  and  very  different  sources  have  been 
examined,  and  have  been  found  to  produce  data,  in 
some  cases,  superior  to  that  procured  from  the 
registers  of  even  the  oldest  parishes.  We  shall,  in 
the  course  of  this  paper,  allude  to  the  various  sources 
which  have  provided  data  for  these  inquiries,  but  we 
cannot  promise  more  than  a  very  brief  sketch  of  the 
subject,  and  a  short  but  succinct  account  of  the  three 
or  four  principal  Tables  which  have  been  constructed 
upon  the  materials  furnished  by  the  British  empire. 

The  first  in  importance,  and  the  oldest,  of  these 
tables,  was  formed  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Price,  from 
the  parish  registers  of  the  town  of  Northampton,  a 
small  central  and  healthy  borough  town,  which  in 
itself  combines  many  of  the  advantages  of  Ijoth  town 
and  country.  We  shall  not  be  able  in  this  place  to 
give  a  detailed  account  of  the  method  pursued  by 
Dr.  Price  in  forming  this  table,  the  tabular  num- 
bers of  which  are,  of  course,  wholly  artificial,  and 
have  been  produced  by  a  series  of  mathematical 
assumptions,  but  the  ground-work  of  it  is  substan- 
tially correct,  and  founded  upon  real  observations. 
It  is  not  to  speak  too  favourably  of  this  table,  to  say, 
that  frequent  use  and  subsequent  experience  have 
concurred  in  rendering  testimony  to  its  value  and 
accuracy,  especially  in  the  later  stages  of  existence. 
In  its  tabular  form  it  consists  of  1 1,650  individuals, 
who  are  traced  from  birth  to  the  termination  of  ex- 
istence, which,  according  to  this  table,  is  at  the  age 
of  ninety-six  years.  The  numbers  dying  in  each 
year  are  noted,  and,  consequently,  the  number  survi- 
ving to  commence  the  ensuing  year.  In  its  form  it 
is  as  follows  : — 


No.  Born  nncl  Living  at  the 
A  je  ComniL'ncement  of  piicli  Year. 

AtBirth     11650    

At  1- year      8600    

„  2  years     7J«3     

„3     , 6781     

„  4     64-16     

„  5    , 6249     


No.  Dying  each 
Year. 


3000 
1367 
502 
335 
197 
184 


From  an  examination  of  the  above  specimen,  the 
nature  of  these  tables  will  be  made  apparent;  it 
commences  with  the  birth  of  11,(350  children,  out  of 

•  Vol.  I.   pp.82,  118, 
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which  number  3000  are  supposed  to  die  the  first  year, 
so  that  the  total  number  ot"  survivors  who  complete 
their  first,  anil  who  enter  upon  the  second  year  of 
their  age,  are  equal  to  8G50  ;  out  of  this  number 
1367  die  during  the  second  year,  leaving  7283  to 
complete  the  age  of  two  years,  and  so  on.  The  num- 
bers in  the  first  column  all  along  represent  the  sur- 
vivors who  enter  upon  every  new  year ;  and  the 
numbers  in  the  second  column,  those  who  annually 
die,  when  the  table  is  carried  on  to  the  extremity  of 
life.  The  total  number  of  deaths  (the  sum  of  the 
second  column,)  is  always  equal  to  the  number 
originally  born  ;  and  the  sum  of  the  first  column,  or 
those  living  at  every  age,  may  be  said  to  represent 
the  population  of  the  table,  so  that  had  the  numbers 
in  the  table  been  real  instead  of  artificial  products, 
that  is,  had  they  been  equal  to  the  numbers  actually 
living  and  dying  in  the  town  of  Northampton,  the 
population  in  the  table  would  have  represented  the 
real  contemporaneous  population  within  the  walls  at 
the  commencement  of  every  year.  It  will,  however, 
be  seen  from  this,  that  such  an  hypothesis  is  founded 
on  a  supposition  that  the  population  of  the  town  has 
remained  quite  stationary  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
as  there  is  no  allowance  made  for  the  admission  of 
new  settlers  or  for  an  efflux  by  emigration.  But  the 
construction  and  uses  of  this  table  will  be  better 
explained  and  more  fully  understood,  when  we  come 
to  determine  from  it  the  probabilities  of  existence. 
Although  this  table  has  been,  until  very  recently,  the 
one  adopted  by  Government  as  the  basis  of  its 
annuity  system,  and  by  almost  all  the  principal 
Assurance  Societies,  yet  an  opinion  has  lately  got 
abroad,  that  it  gives  the"  mortality  of  the  early  ages 
too  high,  and  is  consequently  too  unfavourable  to  the 
duration  of  human  life.  This  opinion,  which  is 
almost  universally  entertained,  owes  its  origin  to  the 
fancied  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
condition  of  the  national  health,  an  improvement 
supposed  to  have  been  produced  by  the  co-operation 
of  several  causes,  among  the  most  prominent  of 
which  we  may  venture  to  place  the  very  general 
introduction  of  vaccination,  and  the  consequent  ex- 
tirpation of  that  dreaded  malady,  the  small-pox. 
How  far  this  opinion  is  supported  by  experience,  it 
will  presently  be  our  business  to  examine. 

The  table  next  in  estimation  to  the  Northampton,  is 
one  formed  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Milne,  upon  a  series 
of  observations  made  by  Dr.  Heysham,  on  the  morta- 
lity of  the  city  of  Carlisle.  It  is  in  its  nature,  proper- 
ties, and  general  arrangement,  similar  to  the  North- 
ampton, but  in  its  arithmetical  results  it  differs  widely 
from  its  rival  table.  It  gives  a  rate  or  velocity  of 
mortality  considerably  less  than  the  Northampton, 
and  consequently  supposes  life  of  greater  value.  It 
terminates  existence  at  the  advanced  age  of  one  hun- 
dred and  four  years.  The  propriety  of  adopting  so  ex- 
treme an  age  may  very  well  be  doubted ;  for  although 
some  extraordinary  instances  have  occurred  of  indi- 
viduals reaching  ages  even  beyond  this,  yet  they 
have  been  so  few  in  number,  and  are  of  such  rare 
occurrence,  and  so  unsupported  by  credible  testimony, 
that  it  is  scarcely  prudent  to  protract  a  table  which 
is  intended  for  general  use,  to  ages  beyond  one 
hundred  years. 

A  very  extensive  series  of  tables  have  been 
constructed  by  Mr.  Finlaison,  the  State  Actuary, 
from  his  own  observations  on  the  national  life  an- 
nuitants and  Government  tontines ;  but  of  their  value, 
or  of  the  accuracy  with  which  they  have  been  done, 
we  are  not  prepared  to  speak,  as  we  have-  been 
nowhere  furnished  with  a  clear  statement  of  the 
materials  he  has  collected,  nor  of   the  manner  in 


•which  those  materials  were  used.  A  considerable 
number  of  these  tables,  with  their  monied  values, 
have  been  published  by  Mr.  Finlaison  in  a  Parlia- 
mentary paper  or  report  upon  the  subject  of  Life 
Annuities. 

A  much  more  valuable  and  important  aaaition 
has,  however,  been  made  to  the  statistical  litera- 
ture of  the  kingdom,  by  a  publication  of  the  Equi- 
table Society  in  the  year  1831,  consisting  of  a  sin- 
gularly clear  and  accurate  record  of  the  rate  of 
mortality  among  its  members.  It  is  accompanied 
by  a  curious  and  really  interesting  nosological  table, 
which  cannot  fail  to  throw  considerable  light  upon 
the  doctrine  of  vital  statistics,  and  which  exhibits 
the  proportion  in  which  the  different  disorders  pre- 
vail amongst  mankind  at  different  ages,  in  a  very 
exact  and  curious  manner, — added  to  which,  Mr. 
Morgan,  the  compiler  of  these  tables,  has,  at  the 
expense  of  considerable  labour  to  himself,  furnished 
us  with  the  rough  materials  from  which  his  various 
conclusions  have  been  drawn.  The  Equitable  Assu- 
rance Society,  one  of  the  oldest  of  its  kind,  was  first 
established  in  the  year  1 7C2,  and  these  tables  are 
brought  down  as  far  as  the  year  1829;  in  fact,  going 
over  an  actual  period  of  upwards  of  sixty  years. 
The  materials  given  in  this  publication,  consist  of 
the  real  numbers  living,  dying,  and  withdrawing 
from  the  society  ;  but  they  have  been  very  ingeni- 
ously adapted  by  Mr.  Morgan,  in  the  two  tables  which 
he  has  constructed,  to  an  artificial  radix,  in  order  to 
simplify  their  arithmetical  results.  It  is  a  curious 
circumstance,  that  these  tables  in  their  older  ages 
approximate  very  nearly  to  the  Northampton,  and, 
indeed,  in  some  instances,  the  mortality  of  the  Equi- 
table is  in  excess  ;  doubtless,  when  the  experience  or 
a  few  more  j'ears  shall  lie  added  to  the  data  of  which 
we  are  already  in  possession,  a  greater  similarity  wiU 
be  found  to  exist  between  these  tables. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  Equitable  So- 
ciety every  assurer  is  selected  from  a  mass  of  chosen 
lives  in  the  middling  and  upper  ranks.  This  may,  in 
a  great  measure,  account  for  the  diminution  of  mor- 
tality during  the  early  ages,  and  is  in  reality  a  still 
further  proof  of  the  exceeding  accuracy  with  which 
the  Northampton  table  represents  the  mortality  of  a 
mixed  population.  In  addition  to  the  tables  already 
named,  there  are  several  others  of  great  value  formed 
from  observations  on  the  rate  of  mortality  amongst 
particular  classes,  in  our  own  and  foreign  countries. 
Of  late  years,  inquiries  into  these  subjects  have  been 
much  extended,  and  to  that  circumstance  we  owe 
our  knowledge  of  a  difference  which  has  been  found 
to  exist  in  the  relative  values  of  male  and  female  life. 
We  must,  however,  be  satisfied  with  very  briefly 
noticing  the  subject,  as  it  would  occupy  too  consider- 
able a  portion  of  our  space  and  time,  to  investigate 
it  as  fully  as  it  deserves.  The  rate  of  this  difference 
has,  of  course,  been  very  differently  estimated ;  but, 
in  round  numbers,  we  may  say  that  the  value  of 
female  life  exceeds  that  of  male  life,  in  the  proportion 
of  about  eleven  to  ten.  Some  of  the  Assurance  So- 
cieties, overrating  the  importance  of  this  difference, 
have  made  a  distinction  in  their  charges  for  the  as- 
surance of  the  life  of  a  male  and  female.  -  But  in 
most  offices,  the  number  of  assurances  which  are 
effected  upon  the  lives  of  women  are  so  few,  that  it 
is  scarcely  safe,  and  certainly  not  worth  while,  to 
make  the  distinction.  In  our  next  paper,  we  shall 
investigate  the  mode  of  determining  the  probabilities 
of  human  life  from  these  tables  of  mortality,  and  we 
shall  attempt  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  subject,  by 
a  few  easy  and  familiar  examples  from  the  doctrine 
of  chances. 
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ODE,  ON  A  LATE  SPRING, 

WRITTEN'  IS  THE  EAULT  PART  OP  THE  YEAR  1837, 
Bv  Sir  William  Ashbubnham,  Bart. 

Sullen  and  sad  tlio  early  inontlis  passed  o'er, 

Few  were  the  flowerets,  leafless  were  the  trees. 
Till  the  soft  showei-s  their  genial  influence  pour. 

Till  g-lowing  warmtli  floats  on  the  southern  breeze. 
Timid  the  buds,  till  stornLS  and  clouds  retiie. 
No  sap  to  urge  them,  and  no  snns  to  fiie. 

Brown  are  the  moads,  th'  imploring  kine 
For  verdant  food,  impatient,  pine. 
If  freshness  spots  tlie  p;istures  bare. 
Eager  they  scour  the  bliss  to  share. 
Each  patch  of  green,  that  gleams  in  sight. 
Is  crojjped  with  eager,  quick  delight. 
Scauty  tlio  meal,  and  sliort  the  pleasure. 
Valueless  the  promised  treasure  ; 
A  russet  mantle  wraps  the  country  round. 
Nipt  is  eacli  blade  of  grass,  and  hai-d  the  arid  gi'ound. 
A  deadness  vegetation  feels- 
Shrivelled  by  the  frosty  aii- 
Tlie  vegct.able  blood  congeals — 

The  wheat  alone  presents  a  prospect  fair. 
The  driving  blasts  sweep  o'er  the  plains. 
And  seeming  desolation  reigns. 
Aghast  the  shepherd  the  drear  scene  surveys, 
As,  with  his  starving  flock,  across  the  heath  he  strays. 

The  heavy  hours  in  gloomy  circles  rolled, 
Keen  were  the  piercing  winds,  the  nights  were  bitter  cold. 

Slow  the  advances  of  much  wished-for  Spring, 
Tardy  her  step,  and  closed  her  wing, 
Till  5lay  bursts  forth — wliose  cheering  voice 
Bids  woodlands,  hill,  and  dale  rejoice ; 

IJIay  pauits  with  emerald-tints  the  sea. 
And  rubes  in  green  each  shrub  and  tree ; 
Slakes  slumbering  flowerets  ope  their  eyes. 
And  incense-odoui's  fill  the  skies; 
Bids  lambkins  sport,  bids  warblers  sing, 
Infusing  life  through  everytliing. 
Swift  the  ethereal  essence  darts, 
Wondrous  its  latent  sway ; 
Fresh  vigour  quickly  it  iuiparts 
To  every  plant  that  shines  beneath  the  solar  ray. 
llelodioiLs  concerts  fiU  the  air. 
For  all,  who  wave  the  wing. 
In  sweet,  and  varied  notes  declare, 
_  The  rapid  mareh  of  Spring. 
Perhaps,  0  Spring,  thy  long  dehiy. 
May  make  thy  choice  gifts  doubly  dear ; 
Birds,  groves  and  flocks  confess  thy  sway. 
Thou  renovator  of  tiie  year ! 

Blessings,  which  daily  we  receive, 

Too  oft  are  viewed  with  thankless  eyes ; 
Bnt  if  withdrawn,  or  veiled,  we  grieve. 
And  learn,  at  last,  when  lost,  their  value  high  to  prize. 

Fidl  oft,  from  what  mankind  deplore, 

Advantages  arise ; 
Good  often  will  from  evil  flow, 
Mercy  oft  comes  in  garb  of  woo 

The  Christian  to  restore. 
Almiglity  power,  by  unknown  skill. 
Can  all  things  mould  to  meet  his  will. 
Thus  taught,  let  men  with  seraphs  soar, 
Thus  taught,  let  men  with  sjuuts  adore 

The  wisdom  of  the  sides. 

Checked  hopes  will  our  dependence  show, 

And  mai'k  how  much  to  Heaven  wo  owe. 

Disappointments  oft  will  bring 

Balm  which  will  extract  the  sting. 

If  late — the  beauteous  blossoms  blow, 

The  germs  less  dread  of  blight  will  know  ; 

If  late — the  choice  flowers  lift  their  head, 

More  rich,  condensed,  their  bloom  yrHl  spread ; 

If  so  late — the  Spring  appears. 

Will  it  not  silence  many  fears  ? 

So  late — pass  one  revolving  moon. 

And  May  will  yield  to  glowing  June ; 

So  late — no  frosts  will  now  assail. 

Nor  witliering,  biting,  eastern  gale ; 

Spring's  slow  api)roiu;h  will  guard  our  flowere, 

Aud  load  with  Iruit  tke  Autuuuul  bewen. 


If  late — Spring  meets  onr  raptured  eye, 

Our  floreal  stores  more  safe  will  lie. 

Expanded  by  the  breath  of  May, 
Myriads  of  odorous  plants  will  rainbow-hues  disphiy. 

Come,  O  Spring,  with  bright  beams  crowned. 

Shed  thy  nurturing  warmth  around ; 

Rush  upon  our  ravished  sight, 

Fill  our  senses  with  delight : 

Whether  we  chide  thy  long  delay. 

Or,  humble,  for  thy  presence  pray ; 

Whether  thy  loss  we,  trembling,  dread, 

Or  fear  tliy  balmy  breath  is  fled ; 

We  greet  thy  rays,  however  late. 

And  for  thy  wonted  blessings  wait. 

Soon  as  tliy  rosy  smiles  appear. 

They  dash  aside  the  starting  tear ; 

Thy  influence  bland  all  Nature  feels. 

We  joy  to  hear  thy  chariot-wheels. 

We  love  the  fluttering  of  thy  wing. 
And  hail  with  shouts  of  joy,  the  glad  approach  of  Spiing. 

For  past  unfruitful  days  atone, 

O  Spring,  by  radiance  all  thy  own ; 

Where'er  thou  tumest  thy  cheeruig  face 

With  garland?  gay  our  gardens  gi-ace, 

Let  living  tints  thy  presence  show. 

O'er  all  lands  let  thy  breatliings  flaw ; 
The  new-sprung  leaves  let  gentlest  zephyrs  w  ave, 
Let  mantling  verdure  fertile  valleys  lave ; 
In  double  tides  thy  valued  gifts  bestow. 
And  make,  with  blossomed  boughs,  th'  embroidered  landscape 
glow. 


ERUPTION  OF 
THE  SOUFFRIERE,  OR  BURNING  MOUNTAIN, 

IN    THE    ISLAND    OF    SAINT    VINCENT. 

On  Monday,  the  27th  of  April,  1812,  while  the  noon- 
tide bells  were  ringing  upon  the  several  plantations 
in  St.  Vincent's,  a  sudden  and  tremendous  explosion 
of  the  volcano  took  place,  accompanied  by  a  tre- 
mulous motion  of  the  earth.  A  vast  column  of 
smoke  was  seen  to  ascend  from  the  crater,  from 
which  also  were  discharged  imineuse  quantities  of  a 
fine,  gritty,  calcined  earth,  and  other  substances.  On 
Tuesday,  the  28th,  the  column  of  smoke  and  ashes 
appeared  to  ascend  perpendicularly  to  a  great  height; 
on  the  following  day  it  seemed  to  dilate  towards  the 
highest  portion  that  could  be  observed,  and  the 
mountain  and  its  neighbourhood  were  enveloped  in  a 
thick  mist,  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  being  unable 
to  penetrate,  a  shade,  as  of  midnight,  was  cast  over 
the  whole  island.  Fire  was,  for  the  first  time,  ob- 
served this  night,  about  the  edge  of  the  crater.  The 
eruption  continued  increasing,  and  on  Thursday  the 
masses  of  vapour  assumed  a  ferruginous  or  blood- 
stained tint,  and  ascended  with  much  greater  rapidity. 
In  the  afternoon  of  that  day  the  noise  became  in- 
cessant, with  a  vibration  that  affected  the  feelings  as 
much  as  the  hearing;  but  as  yet  there  was  no  con- 
vulsive shock  of  the  earth.  Birds  now  fell  to  the 
ground,  covered  with  ashes ;  and  the  cattle  (from 
the  pasture  and  all  vegetation  being  covered  with  the 
same  ashes)  were  perishing  for  want  of  food.  At 
four,  P.M.,  the  noise  became  louder  and  more 
alarming,  and  as  day  closed,  large  sheets  of  flame 
were  observed  to  burst  through  the  smoke.  Electric 
flashes  quickly  succeeded,  attended  with  deafening 
peals  of  thunder.  Huge  spouts  of  fiery  fluid  were 
vomited  forth,  while  the  zigzag  lightning  seemed  to 
play  with  the  still  increasing  column  of  smoke. 
Burning  masses  were  thrown  up,  and  exploded  like 
rockets,  while  others  were  shot  off  obliquely  like 
shells.  Shortly  after  seven,  the  mighty  caldron 
seemed  in  ebullition,  and  a  stream  of  lava  burst  forth 
on  the  north-west  side,  which,  in  about  three  or  four 
hours,  reached  the  sea  in  its  liquid  burning  state. 
At  hall-past  one,  a.  m.,  another  stream  was  poured 
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out  to  the  eastward.  The  thundering  awful  noise  of 
the  mountain,  mingled  with  the  monstrous  roar  of  the 
lava  flowing  over  the  surface,  became  so  terrible, 
that  dismay  now  yielded  to  despair. 

The  first  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt  about 
this  time,  and  was  followed  by  a  shower  of  cinders, 
which  continued  falling  with  a  hissing  noise  for  up- 
wards of  two  hours.  About  three,  a.  m.,  stones  of  a 
small  size  began  to  fall.  The  coruscations,  roaring 
and  crackling  of  the  mountain,  at  this  time  exceeded 
all  that  had  previously  taken  place.  The  eyes  were 
struck  with  blindness,  and  the  ears  were  stunned  to 
deafness  with  the  confusion  of  sounds.  The  rain  of 
stones  continued  for  about  an  hour,  when  it  was 
succeeded  by  cinders  and  ashes.  During  the  whole 
of  this  time,  the  island  was  in  a  state  of  continued 
undulation,  not  agitated  by  any  shocks,  but  rather 
like  a  solid  substance  swimming  in  water  kept  in 
motion. 

The  morning  of  Friday  dawned  like  the  day  of 
doom.  A  gloomy  shadow  enveloped  the  mountain, 
and  a  dismal  haze,  with  black  sulphureous  clouds, 
hung  over  the  sea.  In  the  afternoon,  the  voice  of 
the  mountain  became  silent,  but  flames  continued  to 
issue  from  the  summit  for  several  days.  The  depth 
of  volcanic  matter  in  some  places  was  fourteen  inches 
but  near  the  town  not  above  half  an  inch. 

[Abridged  from  Siii  Andhkw  Mai.liday's  Work 
OH  TiiE  \Vfst  Indies,] 


THE  POMEGRANATE.     (Punica  granalum.) 

The  Pomegranate  in  its  wild  state  is  a  shrub,  about 
eight  or  ten  feet  in  height,  extremely  bushy,  and 
covered  with  spines  ;  but  in  a  cultivated  state  it  has 
attained  nearly  twice  this  size,  particularly  in  the 
South  of  Europe.  The  flowers,  which  are  tolerably 
large,  are  of  a  beautiful  red  colour,  and  nearly  with- 
out a  footstalk ;  the  fruit  which  succeeds  the  blossom 
is,  in  the  wild  plant,  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  but 
in  the  cultivated  varieties  it  exceeds  that  of  a  large 
apple.  The  fruit,  when  ripe,  is  covered  with  a  hard 
rind,  and  contains  numerous  seeds,  each  surrounded 
with  a  pulp  of  a  pleasant  acid  flavour,  and  contained 
iu  a   small   cell.      The    Pomegranate  is  believed  to 


have  been  brought  originally  from  Northern  Africa, 
and  from  the  country  near  Carthage ;  from  this  is 
supposed  to  have  arisen  its  Latin  name  of  Punka, 
meaning  Carthaginian.  At  present  it  is  found  in  a 
wild  as  well  as  in  a  cultivated  state  in  the  greatest 
part  of  the  South  of  Europe,  and  also  in  the  Levant. 

The  beautiful  colour  of  the  blossom  of  the  Pome- 
granate, and  the  refreshing  nature  of  the  pulp  con- 
tained in  the  fruit,  were  the  cause  of  much  attention 
being  paid  to  its  cultivation,  even  by  the  ancients; 
Pliny,  the  Roman  naturalist,  mentions  six  varieties) 
the  fruit  of  the  most  highly  prized  of  which,  con- 
sisted entirely  of  pulp,  being  quite  without  seeds. 
The  moderns  reckon  three  varieties  cultivated  for  the 
sake  of  the  fruit,  namely,  that  with  an  acid  fruit,  the 
second,  in  which  the  pulp  is  of  a  sweetish  acid,  and 
another  in  which  it  is  perfectly  sweet. 

But  there  are  many  varieties  cultivated  for  the 
sake  of  the  flowers,  which  are  of  various  colours, 
some  striped,  some  famous  for  their  size,  and  others 
for  being  double.  In  the  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
the  Pomegranate  is  only  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its 
flowers,  the  fruit  being  small  and  unpalatable,  and 
even  when  cultivated  it  must  be  kept  in  the  green- 
house for  the  greater  portion  of  the  year. 

This  shrub  is  supposed,  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, to  reach  a  great  age  ;  some  specimens  are,  or 
were,  in  the  orangery  at  Versailles,  which  were 
reported  to  be  from  two  to  three  hundred  years  of 
age. 

The  pulp  of  the  Pomegranate  is  much  used  in 
medicine  in  those  countries  where  it  abounds,  as  a 
liquid  and  as  a  syrup  in  cases  of  fever,  and  the  shell 
of  the  fruit  is  said  to  be  employed,  on  the  coast  of 
Barbary,  in  the  preparation  of  yellow  morocco. 

The  Pomegranate  is  found  in  America  as  well  as 
Europe,  and  it  is  said,  that  in  Peru,  they  sometimes 
occur  of  an  enormous  size ;  when  one  of  extraor- 
dinary dimensions  is  found,  the  Spaniards  carry  it 
'in  procession  at  some  of  their  religious  festivals. 
It  was  held  in  much  estimation  by  the  ancients, 
and  in  a  temple  in  the  island  of  Euboea,  there  was 
formerly  a  celebrated  statue  of  Juno,  made  of  gold 
and  ivory,  which  held  a  pomegranate  in  one  hand, 
and  a  sceptre  in  the  other  j  it  was  also  a  symbol  of 
Proserpine. 
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CHINESE    PEASANTS. 


CHINA.     No.  VII. 
TiiK  Peasantry  or  CniNA. 

Among  the  Chinese,  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  is 
esteemed  a  very  honourable  occupation  :  it  is,  indeed, 
second  only  to  the  pursuit  of  learning,  the  cultivators 
of  the  soil  ranking  next  to  the  cultivators  of  the 
mind,  in  the  scale  of  national  importance.  The  bulk 
of  the  population  of  the  country  is  engaged  in  this 
honourable  pursuit.  China  is  essentially  an  agricul- 
tural country  ;  and  the  extent  of  its  resources  in  this 
respect,  must  have  contributed  to  foster  that  con- 
tempt for  foreign  commerce  which  its  rulers  always 
profess  to  entertain,  and  which  to  a  certain  extent, 
is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  low  estimation  in 
which  the  native  exchangers  of  commodities,  com- 
monly called  merchants,  are  universally  held  there. 
Thus  it  may  be  truly  said  that  the  peasantry  consti- 
tute the  people  :  it  is  the  peasantry  whom  the  su- 
preme authority  studiously  seeks  to  conciliate,  and  by 
whom  it  is  overawed. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Chinese  are  diligent 
and  laborious  agriculturists  ;  whether  they  are  en- 
titled to  the  praise  of  being  skilful  ones  is  a  very 
different  question.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Barrow 
that  the  high  opinion  long  entertained  in  Europe, 
of  their  skill  in  this  respect,  is  a  very  erroneous 
one.  He  says  that  they  certainly  are  industrious  in 
an  eminent  degree,  but  that  their  labour  does  not 
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always  appear  to  be  bestowed  with  judgment.  The 
instruments,  indeed,  of  which  they  make  use,  are 
incapable  of  performing  the  operations  of  husbandry 
to  the  greatest  advantage.  In  the  deepest  and  best 
soils,  their  plough  seldom  cuts  to  the  depth  of  four 
inches,  so  that  they  sow  from  year  to  year  on  the 
same  soil,  without  being  able  to  turn  up  new  earth, 
and  to  bury  the  worn-out  mould  to  refresh  itself. 
Supposing  thetn,  howe*-cr,  to  he  supplied  with  ploughs  of 
the  best  construction,  we  can  scarcely  conceive  that  their 
mules,  and  asses,  and  old  women,  would  be  equal  to  the 
task  of  drawing  them. 

Upon  the  whole,  (adds  Mr.  Barrow,)  if  I  might  venture 
to  offer  an  opinion  with  respect  to  the  merits  of  the  Chinese 
as  agriculturists,  1  should  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  let  as 
much  ground  be  srivcn  to  one  of  their  peasants  as  he  and 
his  family  can  work  with  the  spade,  and  he  will  turn  that 
piece  of  ground  to  more  advantasre,  and  produce  from  it 
more  sustenance  for  the  use  of  man,  than  any  European 
whatsoever  would  be  able  to  do;  but  let  fifiy  or  one  hundred 
acres  of  the  best  land  in  China,  be  triven  to  a  farmer  at  a 
mean  rent,  so  far  from  making  out  of  it  the  value  of  three 
rents,  on  which  our  farmers  usually  calculate,  he  would 
scarcely  be  able  to  support  his  family  after  paying  the 
expense  of  labour,  that  would  bo  required  to  work  the 
farm." 

The  mode  in  which  agriculture  is  conducted  by  the 
Chinese,  differs  very  much  from  that  which  we  prac- 
tise; and  to  a  certain  extent  they  maybe  said  to 
have  not  yet  got  beyond  that  primitive  state  of 
things  in  which  everT  man  tills  the  ground  for  what 
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produce  he  v  ants.  The  whole  empire  is  divided  info 
plots  of  one  or  two  acres,  separated  by  ditches,  -which 
serve  as  drains,  or  by  narrow  ridges,  which  are  used 
as  footpaths.  These  are,  in  most  cases,  cultivated  by 
theowners  themselves,  who  raise  simply  what  they 
have  need  of  for  their  own  use,  without  dreaming  of 
raising  anything  for  the  use  of  other  persons,  and 
their  own  profit.  Even  when  these  little  plots  are 
let  on  lease,  the  lessees  act  on  the  same  principle ;  all 
are  labourers  and  none  farmers,  each  man  performing 
the  necessary  operations  on  his  own  soil,  with  his 
own  hands,  and  those  of  his  family,  to  raise  articles 
for  his  own  and  their  use.  Of  course,  this  system  is 
not  universal  :  the  inhabitants  of  towns  must  be 
provided  with  food  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country; 
but  the  former  are  so  small  a  body  compared  with 
the  latter,  that  the  extent  to  which  the  exception 
should  be  allowed  is  not  very  large.  Mr.  Barrow 
traces  a  resemblance  between  the  state  of  things 
which,  in  this  respect,  prevails  in  China,  to  that 
which,  in  the  olden  time,  prevailed  among  ourselves. 

As  in  ancient  times  (he  says'),  in  our  own  country,  when 
every  cottager  brewed  his  own  beer ;  kept  his  own  cow  for 
milk  and  butter ;  bred  his  own  sheep,  the  wool  of  which, 
being  spun  into  yarn  by  his  own  family,  was  manufactured 
into  cloth  by  the  parish-weaver;  and  when  every  peasant 
raised  the  materials  for  his  own  web  of  hempen  cloth ;  so  it 
still  appears  to  be  the  case  in  China.  Here,  there  are  no 
great  farmers,  or  monopolists  of  grain ;  nor  can  any  indi- 
vidual, nor  body  of  men,  by  any  possibility,  either  glut  the 
market,  or  withhold  the  produce  of  the  ground,  as  may 
best  suit  their  purpose.  Each  peasant  is  supposed  Viy  his 
industry  to  have  the  means  of  subsistence  within  himself; 
though  it  ollen  happens  that  these  means,  from  adverse 
circumstances,  fail  of  producing  the  desired  effect. 

It  is  to  the  prevalence  of  this  system  that  we 
must  ascribe,  in  a  great  measure,  the  frequent 
famines,  which  are  a  source  of  so  much  affliction  to 
China.  If  by  any  accident  a  failure  of  the  crops 
should  be  general  in  a  province,  it  has  no  relief  to 
expect  from  the  neighbouring  provinces,  nor  any 
supplies  from  foreign  countries.  "  In  China,  there 
are  no  great  farmers  who  store  their  grain  to  throw 
into  the  market  in  seasons  of  scarcity."  In  such 
seasons,  the  only  resource  is  that  of  the  government 
opening  its  magazines,  and  restoring  to  the  people 
that  portion  of  their  crop  which  it  had  demanded 
from  them  as  the  price  of  its  protection.  And  this 
being  originally  only  a  tenth  part,  out  of  which  the 
monthly  subsistence  of  every  officer  and  soldier  had 
already  been  deducted,  the  remainder  is  seldom 
adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  people.  Insurrection 
and  rebellion  ensue,  and  those  who  may  escape  the 
devouring  scourge  of  famine,  in  all  probability,  fall 
by  the  sword.  In  such  seasons,  a  whole  province  is 
sometimes  depopulated;  "wretched  parents  are  re- 
duced by  imperious  want  to  sell  or  destroy  their 
oflFspring,  and  children  to  put  an  end  by  violence  to 
the  sufferings  of  their  aged  and  infirm  parents." 

Nine-tenths  of  the  peasantry  of  China  may  be 
considered  as  cottagers  ;  and  having  few  cattle,  it  can 
scarcely  be  expected  that  the  whole  country  should 
be  in  the  best  possible  state  of  cultivation.  As  horti- 
culturists, they  may  perhaps  be  allowed  a  considerable 
share  of  merit ;  but  on  the  great  scale  of  agriculture, 
they  are  certainly  not  to  be  mentioned  with  many 
European  nations.  They  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
modes  of  improvement  practised  in  the  various 
breeds  of  cattle;  no  instrument  for  breaking  up,  and 
preparing  waste  lands;  no  system  for  draining  and 
reclaiming  swamps  and  morasses;  though  that  part 
of  the  country  over  which  the  grand  communication 
is  effected  between  the  two  extremities  of  the  empire 
abounds  with  land  of  this  nature,  where  population 


is  excessive,  and  where  the  multitudes  of  shipping 
that  pass  and  repass,  create  a  never-failing  demand 
for  grain,  and  other  vegetable  products.  For  want  o! 
this  knowledge,  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
richest  land,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  empire,  is  suffered 
to  remain  a  barren  and  unproductive  waste.  Judging 
from  what  he  saw  on  the  route  of  Lord  Macartney's 
embassy,  and  from  the  accounts  which  have  been 
given  concerning  the  other  parts  of  China,  Mr.  Bar- 
row is  inclined  to  think  that  nearly  one-fourth  part 
of  the  whole  country  consists  of  lakes,  and  low,  sour, 
swampy  grounds,  which  are  totally  uncultivated ; 
and  this  fact,  as  he  justly  observes,  will  serve  to  ex- 
plain in  a  more  satisfactory  way  the  frequent  famines 
that  occur,  than  does  the  supposition  of  the  Jesuits, 
that  they  are  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  the 
nations  bordering  upon  China  to  the  west,  being  sa- 
vage, and  growing  no  corn.  The  waste  lands  belong 
to  the  emperor,  in  whom  the  whole  territorial  right  is 
vested ;  but  any  person,  on  giving  notice  to  the  proper 
magistrate,  may  obtain  a  property  therein,  so  long  as 
he  continues  to  pay  such  portion  of  the  estimated 
produce  as  is  required  to  be  collected  into  the  public 
magazines. 

It  was  matter  of  general  observation  during  Lord 
Macartney's  embassy,  that  the  peasantry  in  the  pro- 
vince in  which  the  capital  stands,  were  more  miserable, 
their  houses  more  mean  and  wretched,  and  their 
lands  in  a  worse  state  of  cultivation,  than  in  any  part 
of  the  country  through  which  the  route  lay,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  dreary  and  desolate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Po-}'ang  lake;  and  this  remark  agrees 
with  the  accounts  given  by  the  Dutch  embassy  ot 
that  part  of  Pe-che-li,  through  which  they  passed. 
Four  mud  walls,  covered  over  with  a  thatch  of  reeds, 
or  the  straw  of  millet,  or  the  stems  of  holcus,  com- 
pose the  dwellings  of  the  peasantry,  which  are  most 
commonly  surrounded  with  clay  walls,  or  with  a 
fence  made  of  the  strong  stems  of  the  Holcus  sorghum. 
A  partition  of  matting  divides  the  hovel  into  two 
apartments,  each  of  which  has  a  small  opening  in  the 
wall  to  admit  air  and  light;  but  one  door  generally 
serves  as  an  entrance,  which  is  often  clothed  with 
only  a  strong  mat.  A  blue  cotton  jacket,  and  a  pair 
of  trowsers,  a  straw  hat,  and  shoes  of  the  same 
material,  constitute  the  dress  of  the  majority  of  the 
people.  Their  bedding  is  composed  of  a  matting  ot 
reeds  or  bamboo,  a  cylindrical  pillow  of  wood  covered 
with  leather,  a  kind  of  rug,  or  felt  blanket,  made  of 
the  hairy  wool  of  the  broad-tailed  sheep,  not  spun 
and  woven,  but  beat  together,  as  in  the  process  for 
making  hats,  and  sometimes  a  mattress  stuffed  with 
wool,  hair,  or  straw.  The  chief  articles  of  furniture 
are  a  few  basins  of  earthenware  of  the  coarsest  kind, 
a  large  iron  pot,  a  frying-pan,  and  a  portable  stove. 
Chairs  and  tables  are  not  required,  for  both  men  and 
women  sit  on  their  heels ;  and  in  this  posture  they 
surround  the  great  iron  pot,  each  with  a  basin  in  his 
hands,  when  they  take  their  meals. 

The  meagre  appearance  of  these  poor  people  was 
sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  nature  of  their  food, 
which  consists  chiefly  of  boiled  rice,  millet,  or  other 
grain,  with  the  addition  of  onions  or  garlic,  mixed 
sometimes  with  a  few  other  vegetables,  that  by  way 
of  relish  are  fried  in  rancid  oil.  The  oil  which  they 
use  is  extracted  from  a  variety  of  plants,  and  among 
others,  from  that  which  yields  the  kind  used  medici- 
nally by  us  under  the  denomination  of  Castor  oil. 

As  well  as  I  could  understand,  (says  Mr.  Barrow,)  the 
seeds  were  first  bruised,  and  then  boiled  in  water,  and  the 
oil  that  floated  on  the  surface  "was  skimmed  off.  Our 
Florence  oil  they  affected  not  to  admire,  having,  as  they 
said,  no  taste.    The  Chinese    like  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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south  of  Europe,  seem  to  attach  a  higher  vahie  to  oils,  in 
proportion  as  age  has  given  to  them  a  higher  degree  of 
rancidity. 

Fish  in  the  province  of  Pe-che-li  is  a  great  rarity, 
but  few  being  caught  in  the  rivers  which  water  it. 
Salt  and  dried  fish  are,  however,  brought  from  the 
southward,  as  articles  of  commerce;  but  the  poor 
peasantry  cannot  afford  to  purchase  them  for  general 
use,  and  only  are  able  to  obtain  them  sometimes  by 
bartering  millet  or  vegetables  in  exchange.  Almost 
the  only  kind  of  meat  within  their  reach  is  pork,  of 
which  they  contrive  to  procure  a  morsel  to  relish 
their  rice.  They  have  little  milk,  no  butter,  no  cheese, 
no  bread, — articles  of  nourishment  to  which,  with 
potatoes,  the  peasantry  of  Europe  owe  their  chief 
support.  Boiled  rice  is  the  substitute  for  bread  in 
China,  where  it  is  considered  as  an  article  of  the  first 
necessary,  in  fact,  the  staff  of  life.  Hence  the  mono- 
syllable fan,  which  signifies  boiled  rice,  enters  into 
every  compound  that  implies  eating:  thus  tche-fan, 
the  name  of  a  meal  in  general,  is  to  eat  rice ;  break- 
fast is  called  the  tsao-fan,  or  morning  rice,  and  supper 
the  ouan-fan,  or  evening  rice.  Their  principal,  as 
well  as  their  best  beverage,  is  bad  tea,  boiled  over 
and  over  again  as  long  as  any  bitter  remains  in  the 
leaves,  and  drunk  without  the  addition  of  milk  or 
sugar,  or  any  other  ingredient,  except,  in  cold  weather, 
a  little  ginger. 

It  is  difficult  to  discover  the  true  reason  of  such 
real  poverty  among  the  peasantry  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  capital,  our  acquaintance  with  them  being  so  slight. 
Mr.  Barrow  suggests  that  it  may  be  owing,  in  a  great 
degree,  to  the  proximity  of  the  court,  which  m  all 
countries,  has  the  effect  of  drawing  together  a  crowd 
of  people,  to  consume  the  products  of  the  soil  without 
contriljuting  any  portion  of  labour  towards  their  pro- 
duction. The  encouragement  thus  given  to  idleness 
and  dissipation  is  but  too  apt  to  entice  the  young 
peasantry  in  the  neighbourhood  from  their  homes, 
and  thus  to  rob  the  country  of  its  best  hands.  Be- 
sides, the  soil  near  the  capital  is  barren  and  sandy, 
producing  few  supplies  beyond  the  wants  of  the 
several  tenants;  and  all  other  necessaries  of  life  not 
raised  by  them  must  be  purchased  extravagantly 
dear.  The  climate  of  the  northern  provinces  is  also 
unfavourable  to  the  poor  peasantry,  exposing  them 
to  great  hardships,  which  their  trifling  resources  afford 
them  but  scanty  means  of  alleviating.  The  summers 
are  so  warm  that  they  go  nearly  naked  in  that  season 
of  the  year ;  and  the  winters  are  so  severe,  that  what 
with  their  poor  and  scanty  fare,,  their  want  of  fuel, 
clothing,  and  even  shelter,  thousands  are  said  to 
perish  from  cold  and  hunger.  It  is  said  that  "  in 
such  a  condition,  the  ties  of  nature  sometimes  yield 
to  self-preservation,  and  children  are  sold,  to  save 
both  the  parent  and  the  offspring  from  perishing  by 
want,  and  infants  become  a  prey  to  hopeless  injury." 

Our  engraving  in  page  233,  represents  a  Chinese 
peasant,  with  his  wife  and  family.  The  mother  is  in 
the  dress  of  the  northern  provinces  ;  the  peak  on  her 
forehead  is  of  velvet,  and  it  is  adorned  with  a  bead 
of  agate  or  glass.  The  hair  is  combed  back,  and 
rendered  so  smooth  with  the  aid  of  oil,  that  it  re- 
sembles more  a  covering  of  japanned  ware  than  hair: 
on  the  back  of  her  head  is  a  loop  of  leather,  the 
whole  being  kept  together  by  bodkins  of  ivory,  or 
tortoise-shell.  The  general  material  of  the  dresses  of 
people  in  this  class  of  life  is  nankeen,  dyed  of  various 
colours,  black  and  blue  being  those  most  commonly 
in  use.  The  mother,  it  will  be  seen,  carries  one  of 
'.he  children  suspended  in  a  bag  at  her  back,  or  rather 
rom  her  shoulder,  according  to  a  fashion  not  alto- 
cther  unknown  to  nations  in  the  West.     Sometimes 


two  children  are  seen  fastened  at  the  shoulders  in  the 
same  manner.  The  father  has  suspended  from  his 
girdle,  a  tobacco-purse,  a  knife-case,  and  the  flint 
and  steel  which  he  uses  to  light  his  pipe.  The  habit 
of  smoking  is  universally  prevalent  in  China,  among 
persons  of  every  rank  and  age,  and  of  either  sex :  in 
the  present  instance,  the  mother  is  enjoying  this  re- 
creation, and  it  is  said  to  be  not  unusual  to  see  girls 
of  only  twelve  years  of  age  doing  the  same  thing. 
The  elder  girl  in  our  view  has  her  hair  twisted  into  a 
hard  knob  at  the  crown,  and  ornamented  with  arti 
ficial  flowers :  she  is  prepared  for  dinner,  having  her 
bowl  of  rice  by  her,  and  her  chopstick  in  her  hand. 
The  feet,  both  of  this  young  lady  and  of  her  younger 
sister,  are  cropped,  or  "  truncated,"  in  perfect  ac- 
cordance with  that  ridiculous  custom  of  which  the 
Chinese  ladies  are  so  enthusiastically  enamoured.  It 
is  said,  that  even  the  peasantry  in  the  northern  pro- 
vinces pique  themselves  on  the  smallness  of  their  feet, 
and  take  great  care  to  adorn  them  with  embroidered 
silk  shoes  and  bands,  while  the  rest  of  their  habili- 
ments display  the  most  abject  poverty. 

It  is  very  pleasing  to  find  that,  according  to  the 
account  of  Mr.  Abel,  the  peasantry  of  China  are  a 
comparatively  artless  race,  very  different  from  their 
brethren  of  the  towns.  The  little  which  this  gentle- 
man saw  of  them  in  his  botanical  excursions,  (and 
no  European  has  seen  much  of  them,)  is  exceedingly 
favourable  to  their  character,  and  would  lead  us  to 
form  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country. 

They  alTonied  (he  tells  us)  a  pleasing  contrast  in  their 
simple  manners,  and  civil  treatment  of  strangers,  to  the 
cunning  designs  of  the  salesmen  of  Jung-Chow,  and  the 
l)rutal  importunity  of  the  courtiers  of  Yuen-ming-yuen. 
When  they  have  accompanied  me  along  the  banks  of  the 
river,  far  in  advance  of  my  boat,  and  have  beheld  me  over- 
come by  fatigue  ami  heat,  they  have  always  appeared 
anxious  to  relievo  my  distress.  One  has  hastened  to  the 
nearest  house  for  a  seat,  another  has  brought  me  water, 
and  a  third  has  held  an  umbrella  over  my  head,  to  defend 
me  from  the  sun,  whilst  their  companions  have  at  some 
distance  formed  a  circle  round  me.  We  were  to  these 
people  as  the  inhabitants  of  another  world.  Our  features, 
dress,  and  habits,  were  so  opposed  to  theirs,  as  to  induce 
them  to  infer  that  our  country,  in  all  its  natural  characters, 
must  equally  difl'er  from  our  own.  "  Have  you  a  moon, 
and  sun,  and  rivers,  in  your  country?"  are  their  occasional 
questions.  Comprehending  no  other  rational  objects  for 
the  collecting  of  plants  than  their  useful  qualities,  and 
seeing  me  gather  all  indiscriminately,  they  at  once  sup- 
posed that  I  sought  them  merely  as  objects  of  curiosity, 
and  laughed  heartily  at  my  eagerness  to  obtain  them. 
They  pitied  my  ignorance,  and  endeavoured  to  teach  me 
their  relative  worth,  and  were  anxious  for  me  to  learn 
tlic  important  truth,  that  from  one  seed  many  might  be 
obtained.  A  young  man  having  shaken  some  ripe  seeds 
from  the  capsules  of  the  Sesamum  and  the  Sida,  described 
to  me,  with  much  minuteness,  that  if  I  took  them  to  my 
own  country,  and  put  them  into  the  ground,  thev  would 
produce  many  plants,  and  I  might  thus  in  time  obtain  the 
blessing  of  good  rope  and  oil. 


SONNET    COMPOSED    BY   MRS.     HEMANS    ON    SUNDAY, 
A  SHORT  TIME   BEFORE   HER  DEATH. 

How  many  blessed  gi'oups  this  Iiour  are  bending, 

Through  Kngland'a  primrose  meadow-paths  their  way 

Towards  spire  and  tower,  'midst  shadowy  elms  ascending. 
Whence  the  sweet  chimes  proclaim  the  hallowed  day. 
The  lialls  from  old  heroic  ages  gray 

Pour  their  fair  children  forth  ;  and  liamlets  low. 

With  whose  rich  orchard-blooms  the  soft  winds  play, 

Send  out  their  inmates  in  a  happy  flow. 

Like  a  freed  vernal  stream.     1  may  not  tread 
With  them  those  pathways,— to  the  feverish  bed 

Of  sickness  bound  ; — yet,  oli  my  God  !     I  bless 
Thy  mercy,  that  witli  Sal)baili  peace  bath  filled 
My  chasteiiod  heart,  and  all  its  throbbiiigs  stilled 

To  one  deep  calm  of  lowliest  thankfulness. 

319—2 
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NOTES  ON  FOREST  TREES.     No.  XVIL 


The  Oriental  Plane,  {Platanus  orientalis.) 

The  Oriental  Plane  is  indigenous  in  most  of  the 
countries  of  the  Levant;  from  thence  it  was  trans- 
ported in  the  first  instance  to  Sicily,  and  afterwards 
to  Italy  and  other  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe.  It 
was  subsequently  introduced  into  Great  Britain, 
where  it  thrives  well,  and  attains  a  considerable  size, 
even  as  far  north  as  Scotland,  but  nothing  equal  to 
that  which  it  reaches  in  its  native  country :  a  cele- 
brated traveller,  Lady  Craven,  (afterwards  Margravine 
of  Anspach,)  says  that  some  of  these  trees  wliich  she 
saw  in  the  Turkish  dominions,  were  of  so  gigantic  a 
size,  that  the  largest  specimens  we  have  in  England,  if 
placed  near  them,  would  appear  "like  broom-sticks." 

This  Plane  was  a  great  favourite  among  the  ancients ; 
they  prized  it  particularly  for  the  close  sliadow  which 
its  spreading  foliage  afforded,  and  celebrated  many 
of  their  festivities  beneath  its  branches.  Being 
looked  on  in  so  favourable  a  light,  we  need  not  be 
astonished  that  many  virtues  were  attributed  to  it, 
particularly  in  medicine;  the  seed-pods,  tlie  leaves, 
and  the  bark,  were  looked  on  as  remedies  against  the 
bite  of  venomous  serpents  and  scorpions,  and  they 
were  used  to  stop  bleeding,  to  cure  burns,  and  for 
many  other  purposes.  The  Persians  of  the  present 
day,  also,  attribute  many  good  properties  to  the 
Oriental  Plane;  they  believe  it  prevents  the  plague 
and  all  epidemic  diseases,  and  they  assert  that  Ispa- 
han has  been  free  from  all  maladies  of  this  kind  ever 
since  the  Plane-tree  has  been  planted  in  the  gardens 
•»nd  streets  of  that  capital. 

The  Oriental  Plane  may  be  propagated  by  means 
of  seeds,  which  should  be  placed  in  the  ground  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  Spring;  but  as  it  can  also 
be  raised  with  facility  from  cuttings,  this  latter  plan 
is  generally  resorted  to,  the  more  particularly  as  the 
seeds  are  very  tender,  and  sensible  to  cold.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  introduced  into  England  about  tlie 
middle  of   the  sixteenth  century,   by   Sir  Nicholas 


Bacon,  father  of  the  Amous  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Lord 
Verulam ;  it  was  fii-st  planted  by  him  rn  his  gardens 
at  Verulam.  This. tree  appears  to  grow  best  in  deep, 
rich,  and  moist  soil,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  waters, 
on  the  borders  of  rivers  and  canals;  in  these  situations 
its  growth  is  rapid  and  luxuriant.  Its  branches  are 
very  tractable,  and  when  planted  in  avenues,  they 
may  be  spread  in  a  fan-like  shape,  like  an  espalier 
tree. 

.  The  wood  of  the  Oriental  Plane  is  much  like  that 
of  the  be«ch,  but  it  is  loss  hard,  and  has  a  finer  and 
closer  grain,  and  is  more  capable  of  receiving  a  good 
polish;  it  is,  however,  very  apt  to  warp  and  split,  is 
not  durable,  and  is  frequently  attacked  by  tlie  worm. 
Sinking  the  w'ood  in  water  for  several  years,  is  said  to 
improve  its  quality.  According  to  Belon,  the  Greeks 
of  Mount  Athos  were  in  the  habit  of  making  boats 
of  a  single  piece,  out  of  the  trunks  of  the  largest 
trees. 

The  stories  told  by  the  ancients  of  several  celebrated 
Planes,  show  the  great  esteem  in  which  they  were  held. 
Xerxes,  according  to  Herodotus,  having  met  with  a 
Plane-tree  of  extraordinary  dimensions,  in  Lydia, 
stopped  a  whole  day  for  the  sole  purpose  of  enjoying 
its  shade;  he  caused  his  camp  to  be  pitched  about 
it,  and  suspended  golden  chains  and  other  trinkets 
on  its  brandies ;  and  when  he  quitted  it,  he  left  a  guard 
of  soldiers  to  protect  his  i'avourite  tree. 

Pliny  mentions  a  famous  Plane-tree  in  Lycia,  the 
trunk  of  which  was  hollowed  out,  and  formed  a  kind 
of  grotto,  eighty-one  feet  in  circumference;  its  crest 
was  like  a  small  forest,  and  its  branches  like  so  many 
trees.  To  render  its  cavity  as  much  lilie  a  grotto  as 
possible,  it  was  lined  inside  and  out  with  stcme,  and 
covered  with  moss.  He  says  that  Licinius  Mucianus, 
governor  of  the  province,  partook  of  refreshment  in 
this  grotto,  along  with  eighteen  other  persons. 


LEAVES    AND    BLOSSOMS   OP   THE   ORIENTAL    PLANE. 

The  leaves  of  this  Plane  are  less  deeply  indented 
than  those  of  the  American,  or  Occidental  Plane  ;  and 
it  forms  a  beautiful  object  in  landscape-sceuery,  from 
its  spreading  branches  and  its  pendulous  seed-vessels, 
which,  hanging  by  their  delicate  stalks,  add  much  to 
its  beauty. 

Integrity  is  the  fountlation  of  all  that  is  high  in  character 
anioni;  maiiUind.  Othsr  qualities  may  add  to  its  splen- 
dour: but  if  tins  essential  requisite  be  wanting,  all  their 
lustre  fades. — ? 
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FIRST  VISIT  TO  THE  OLD  CASTLE  AT 
BADEN. 
We  determined  to   devote  the  following  morning  to 
the  two  Castles,   both  so   pregnant  with  historic  in- 
terest, and  one  so  wildly  magnificent  in  its  position. 

The  road  is  well  cut,  and  made  as  easy  as  the 
nature  of  the  ground  will  permit,  but  it  was  a  full 
hour  before  we  reached  the  point  where  the  wide- 
spreading  ruin  stands.  The  rock  on  which  it  is  placed, 
is  many  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Rhine, 
and  being  almost  a  sugar-loaf,  the  panorama  is  per- 
fect. We  were  shown  amid  the  ruins  a  low-browed 
archway,  sloping  downwards,  blocked  up  by  huge 
masses  of  stone ;  this,  our  guide  told  us,  communi- 
cated with  the  subterranean  chambers  of  the  castle 
below.  There  are  some  prodigiously  grand  masses  of 
granite,  starting  out  from  the  woods  near  the  castle, 
which  look  almost  like  a  continuation  of  its  walls. 

The  remainder  of  our  time  was  to  be  devoted  to 
the  residence,  and  the  chambers  of  the  Secret  Tribunal 
beneath  it.  On  reaching  the  gates  of  the  chateau, 
our  curiosity  was  drawn  to  the  examination  of  the 
armorial  bearings  engraved  on  a  stone  above  the  gate. 
There  was  no  part  of  this  noble  shield  with  which  we 
were  not  familiar,  from  having  constantly  seen  some 
of  the  bearings  with  which  it  is  charged  at  every 
point  of  our  progress  through  the  country,  either  on 
princely  tombs,  or  sculptured  gateways,  and  we  now 
clearly  traced  their  connexion  with  some  remnants  of 
heraldic  carving  still  visible  in  the  castle  above. 

A  lively  black-eyed  Alsacienne  girl  acted  as  our 
guide  through  the  castle.  She  was  by  far  the  most 
intelligent  person  of  her  profession  that  I  ever  met, 
and  we  had  much  amusing  conversation  with  her. 
In  the  old  picture-gallery  particularly  she  dilated 
with  considerable  knowledge  on  the  different  alliances 
of  the  Badea  family.  The  whole  of  the  castle  is  ex- 
tremely curious;  but  what  remains  of  the  habitable 
part  is  far  from  superb,  though  there  is  an  air  of  old- 
fashioned  dignity  in  the  apartments  which  are  fitted 
up,  and  often  used  as  a  Summer-residence  by  the 
Dowager  Grand  Duchess  Stephanie.  The  view  from 
them  is  magnificent ;  but  I  doubt  if  all  the  beauty 
without  could  make  me  forget  the  fearful  memorials 
within  the  walls.  Her  Highness  was  at  home  at  the 
time  of  our  visit — we  therefore  saw  the  whole  suite ; 
and  I  almost  marvelled  at  the  strong  nerves  of  the 
princess,  as  I  contemplated  her  gloomy  and  remote 
bed- room. 

Having  again  reached  the  interior  gate  of  the 
castle,  our  pretty  guide  stopped — "  And  now  you 
will  see  the  dungeons  ?"  said  she,  as  if  doubting 
my  intention.  "  Assuredly,"  was  our  reply.  "  Wait 
then,"  said  she,  and  left  us  for  a  few  moments  on 
the  steps  before  the  great  door.  Returning  with  a 
lantern  and  a  large  key,  she  pronounced  the 
words  "  Follow  me,"  in  a  tone  of  much  comic  so- 
lemnity. We  did  so,  to  an  outer  door  in  a  tower 
which  flanks  the  building,  on  her  opening  which, 
a  handsome  spiral  stone  stair-case,  both  ascend- 
ing and  descending,  became  visible.  She  went  down, 
and  we  followed,  but  I  felt  something  very  like 
disappointment  at  the  unmysterious  approach  to 
chambers  that  I  almost  dreaded  to  behold.  These 
stairs  led  to  a  large  vaulted  room,  sufiiciently  lighted 
by  grated  windows  placed  high  in  the  wall.  "This," 
said  our  guide,  "  and  the  two  chambers  beyond,  were 
formerly  the  retreat  of  the  women  in  time  of  war." 
The  two  other  rooms  were  in  the  same  style ;  being 
all  vaulted,  and  looking  very  like  a  prison,  from  the 
stron;^  iron  bars  which  defended  the  windows.  From 
these  we  passed  into  a  chamber,  containing  the  relics 
of  a  noble  Roman  swimming-bath:  around  it  may 


be  traced  the  whole  arrangement  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  these  luxurious  bathers.  The  aperture  by 
which  the  hot  steam  entered,  is  not  far  from  the 
principal  hot  spring  of  Baden.  Large  stone  reser- 
voirs are  placed  in  an  outer  room,  from  whence  cold 
water  was  conveyed  to  temper  the  heat  of  the  spring, 
which  was  doubtless  then,  as  now,  of  much  too  high 
a  temperature  for  bathing. 

That  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  structure  is  of 
Roman  workmanship  no  one  doubts;  but  of  the 
dungeons  to  which  they  lead,  different  opinions  are 
entertained.  The  one  most  generally  received  is, 
that  the  dungeons  are  of  German  construction;  and 
of  a  date  greatly  anterior  to  that  of  the  dwelling 
erected  over  them,  having  been  probably  constructed 
as  an  appendage  to  the  castle  above,  with  which  they 
are  connected  by  a  subterranean  passage.  It  is  said 
that  the  first  castle  built  on  this  spot  (afterwards 
almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire)  was  raised  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  that  it  was  inhabited,  in  times 
of  peace,  by  the  Margrave;  who  still  preserved  his 
more  powerful  stronghold  at  the  Alt  Schloss  on  the 
mountain;  but  it  is  perfectly  evident,  from  the  con- 
struction of  the  present  building,  that  a  part  of  it  is  of 
a  date  coeval  with  the  use  of  these  terrific  caverns. 

Having  reached  another  small  vaulted  room,  beyond 
that  in  which  the  reservoirs  are  situated,  our  guide 
stopped,  and  told  us  we  were  here  to  take  leave  of 
the  day-light,  which  a  continuance  of  grated  windows 
had  let  in  upon  us,  through  all  the  chambers  we  had 
hitherto  passed.  She  then  sought  and  found  several 
candles,  which  she  placed  in  our  hands ;  saying,  that 
the  passages  we  were  about  to  enter  were  such  as  to 
render  it  highly  dangerous  to  run  any  risk  of  being 
without  a  light.  She  then  unlocked  a  small  door, 
and  descending  two  steps,  we  entered  a  narrow  pas- 
sage, which  terminated  in  a  square  vaulted  room. 
The  aspect  of  the  passage,  and  still  more  the  dismal 
horror  of  this  vault,  removed  all  fear  that  I  should 
not  find  the  dungeons  terrible  enough.  It  is  quite 
impossible  that  stone  walls  can  convey  a  feeling  of 
more  hopeless  desolation.  From  this  square  room 
branched  more  than  one  opening ;  but  the  utter  dark- 
ness, and  the  irregularity  of  arrangement  in  the  horrid 
cells  they  led  to,  prevented  our  being  able  to  conceive 
any  very  correct  idea  of  their  relative  position. 

On  reaching  the  termination  of  one  of  these  pas- 
sages, wo  were  stopped  by  a  door  of  stone  a  foot 
thick,  hewn  in  one  piece  out  of  the  granite  rock. 
This  door  stood  ajar,  and  our  guide  opened  it  by 
thrusting  a  thick  stick  into  the  aperture ;  and,  using  it 
as  a  lever,  moved  the  heavy  mass  sufficiently  to  enable 
us  to  pass  it.  "This  is  the  first  prison,"  said  she; 
and  paused  long  enough  to  let  us  see  its  dismal  hor- 
rors. Utterly  dark,  and  totally 'without  ventilation, 
it  struck  damp  and  cold  both  to  body  and  soul. 

"  This  is  the  second,"  she  continued,  as  she  passed 
through  another  massive  door  of  rock,  constructed 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  former ;  and  again  a  dismal 
vault  opened  before  us.  In  this  manner  she  led  us 
into  ten  distinct  dungeons :  some  of  these  are  hev/n  out 
of  the  solid  rock,  as  well  as  the  passages  which  lead  to 
them,  and  others  are  constructed  of  immense  blocks 
of  stone. 

After  passing  through  several  passages,  we  reached 
a  chamber  of  larger  dimensions,  the  aspect  and 
atmosphere  of  which  might  have  chilled  a  lion's 
heart;  our  guide  paused  as  she  passed  the  threshold, 
and  said,  "  This  is  the  examination  chamber."  Many 
massive  iron  rings,  fastened  into  the  walls  of  this 
room,  gave  indications,  sufficiently  intelligible,  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  questionings  were  wont  to  be 
carried  on  there. 
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One  of  the  openings  that  led  from  this  frightful 
room  terminated  at  a  wall,  along  which  another  pas- 
sage rose  at  right  angles.  Exactly  at  the  corner 
where  the  turn  was  made,  the  footing  of  solid  earth 
or  rock,  that  we  had  hitherto  trod,  was  changed  for 
a  flooring  of  planks,  which,  if  not  quite  loose,  were  yet 
so  placed  as  to  leave  considerable  interstices  between 
them.  She  suffered  us  to  pass  over  these,  and  when 
we  had  entered  the  doorway,  that  stood  at  right  angles, 
she  stopped,  saying,  "  Here !  this  is  the  oubliette }"  and 
pointed,  as  she  spoke,  to  the  planks  we  had  passed. 

"  And  what  is  the  oubliette  ?"  was  the  natural 
question,  though  the  untranslatable  word  had  already 
conveyed  the  idea  of  eternal  oblivion. 

She  replied,  "  When  a  prisoner  was  sentenced  to 
be  forgotten,  he  was  made  to  pass  from  the  judg- 
ment-hall through  this  door :  these  planks  then  sunk 
beneath  him,  and  he  was  heard  of  no  more." 

The  thrilling  feeling,  made  up  of  horror  and  curi- 
osity, which  these  words  excited,  induced  us  all  to 
apply  our  candles  to  a  dark  space  of  half  a  foot  wide, 
which  yawned  between  the  wall  and  the  boards  co- 
vering the  abyss. 

"  You  are  not  the  first  I  have  seen,"  said  the  girl, 
"  who  seemed  as  if  they  would  gladly  have  borne 
those  boards  from  under  them,  rather  than  not  see 
the  gulf  below — but  a  little  dog,  they  say,  managed 
the  matter  better  than  any  of  you." 

We  eagerly  inquired  her  meaning,  and  she  told  us 
of  an  accident  that  happened  about  thirty  years  ago. 
A  gentleman,  who  came  to  sec  the  dungeon,  was 
followed  by  a  favourite  dog ;  the  animal  was  small, 
and  while  sniffing  about  the  aperture,  contrived  to 
squeeze  himself  through  it,  and  fell  with  a  fearful 
yell  to  the  bottom.  The  gentleman  had  influence 
enough  to  obtain  permission  to  seek  for  him.  Work- 
men, carrying  lights,  were  let  down  by  ropes,  and 
not  only  was  the  little  dog  restored  alive  to  his  mas- 
ter, but  fragments  of  garments  and  of  bones,  and 
detached  morsels  of  a  wheel  stuck  full  of  knives, 
■were  found  on-  the  spot  where  he  had  fallen. 

After  listening  to  this  dark  history  of  the  pit,  we 
followed  the  narrator  to  an  iron  door,  of  curious 
workmanship,  which  creaked  most  hideously  upon  its 
rusty  hinges,  as  she  opened  it.  "  This,"  said  she, 
was  the  hall  of  judgment,  here  the  members  of  the 
secret  tribunal  assembled  to  examine  the  prisoners 
before  their  doom,  and  there  is  the  entrance  by  which 
they  came  to  it  from  the  castle  on  the  hill."  As  she 
spoke  she  held  up  her  light,  to  show  us  an  opening 
high  up  in  the  wall,  but  which  was  closed  by  stones 
at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet. 

"  Here  are  traces,"  she  continued,  pointing  to 
stones  that  projected  at  intervals  from  the  walls,  "  of 
the  seats  that  were  placed  round  for  the  judges." 

"  Has  that  passage  ever  been  traced  from  one  end 
of  it  to  the  other,"  said  I 

"  Oh  yes,  very  often ;  but  not  of  late  years.  Part 
of  the  roof  fell,  and  it  was  thought  dangerous,  so  it 
has  been  closed  at  both  ends  to  prevent  mischief." 

We  would  have  given  much  could  we  have  obtained 
permission  to  enter  this  curious  passage,  but  it  might 
not  be,  and  we  turned  to  retrace  our  steps.  Sud- 
denly, our  young  guide  stopped  in  one  of  the  pas- 
sages, which  appeared  connected  with  many  of  the 
chambers,  and  told  us  to  look  upwards.  We  did  so, 
and  at  a  great  height  above,  perceived  the  light  of 
heaven,  faintly  glimmering  through  an  opening, 
about  three  feet  square :  this  opening  descended  like 
a  large  chimney,  to  the  spot  where  we  stood. 

"  It  was  by  this  staircase,"  said  the  girl,  "  that  all 
prisoners  were  brought  into  the  dungeon ;  that  light 
proceeds  from  a  chamber  ia  the  very  top  of  the 
castle,' 


"Can  we  not  see  it  ?"  said  I. 

"  You  would  see  nothing  but  an  ordinary  chamber," 
she  replied,  appearing  to  evade  the  question;  and 
then  added,  "  by  this  descent  they  were  let  down  in 
a  chair,  which  they  were  sure  to  sit  in,  as  it  was  the 
only  one  in  the  room  to  which  they  were  led." 

It  would  be  very  idle  to  attempt  giving  any  idea  of 
the  effect  which  these  horrible  memorials  of  unlimited 
and  unlawful  power  produced.  There  had  always 
appeared  to  me  something  shadowy  and  doubtful 
hanging  about  the  traditions  I  had  read  of  the  secret 
tribunal,  its  frightful  cruelties  and  its  hidden  strength : 
but  here  I  was  in  the  midst  of  its  fearful  recesses; 
and  my  senses  bore  such  strong  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  all  that  history  and  imagination  had  painted, 
that  I  almost  felt  as  if  present  at  the  scenes,  of  which 
hitherto  I  had  doubted  the  evidence;  and  our  walk 
back  to  Baden  was  as  silent  as  if  we  feared  that  the 
dreadful  power,  whose  theatre  we  had  just  quitted, 
still  stalked  through  its  ancient  territory,  and  might 
hear  and  punish  whatever  we  might  disrespectfully 
utter  concerning  it. 

[Abridged  from  Mrs.  Trollope's  lielgiumJ\ 


THE  YOUNG  CHEMIST. 
No.  IX. 

I  WISH  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  curious  and 
important  subject  of  Heat. 

If  I  take  a  bit  of  any  metal,  and  measure  it  very 
carefully,  and  then  hold  it  in  the  flame  of  the  lamp, 
or  in  the  fire,  I  find  that  by  so  doing  it  becomes 
considerably  Icfrger  than  it  was  ;  it  has  expanded  in 
all  directions,  but  upon  cooling  it  returns  to  its 
original  size. 

I  can  prove  this  to  you  by  a  very  simple  contri- 
vance :  here  is  a  bit  of  copper- wire,  about  as  thick 
as  the  stem  of  a  tobacco-pipe,  and  I  have  filed  it  very 
smoothly  all  round  at  one  end,  so  that  it  just  slips 
into  the  pipe  of  this  large  key.  The  bit  of  wire  is 
exactly  six  inches  long,  and  you  see  that  it  exactly 
passes  between  these  two  stout  brass  pins,  stuck  into 
this  piece  of  board. 

The  pipe  of  the  key  is,  therefore,  a  gauge  of  the 
diameter,  and  the  pins  on  the  board  a  gauge  of  the 
length  of  the  wire. 

Now,  by  means  of  this  pair  of  pliers,  I  will  hold 
the  wire  in  the  flame  of  this  spirit-lamp,  moving  it 
backwards  and  forwards,  so  that  all  parts  may  become 
equally  heated.  If  I  now  try  to  thrust  it  into  the 
pipe  of  the  key,  I  find  that  it  will  not  go  into  it;  the 
metal-wire  is  therefore  expanded,  its  diameter  is  in- 
creased :  and  if  I  now  apply  it  to  the  two  pins,  I  find 
that  it  will  not  pass  between  them  ;  its  length  is  also 
increased. 

But  now  I  will  plunge  the  hot  wire  into  this  jug  of 
cold  water ;  take  it  out,  wipe  it  dry,  and  then  try 
what  will  happen.  Why  you  see  that  it  slips  into  the 
pipe  of  the  key,  and  also  between  the  pins,  as  easily 
as  it  did  at  first  before  it  was  heated. 

I  therefore  infer  from  this  very  simple  experiment, 
that  the  metal  expands  by  heat,  but  that  it  contracts 
by  cold.  Now  it  will  contract  to  its  first  size  just  as 
well  if  I  let  it  cool  very  gradually;  only,  of  course, 
it  will  take  a  much  longer  time. 

All  the  metals,  and  mixtures  of  metals,  which  you 
know  of,  will  do  the  same  thing.  Here  are  wires  of 
iron  and  of  brass,  the  one  a  pure  metal,  and  the  other 
a  mixture  of  two  metals, — zinc  and  copper:  they  are 
exactly  the  same  size  as  the  copper-vi'ire ;  and  you 
will  see  that  if  I  heat  them  in  a  similar  way,  they 
expand  in  diameter  and  length,  but  return  to  their 
original  size  upon  cooling,  or  depriving  them  of  heat. 
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If  I  had  wires  of  gold  or  silver,  I  could  show  you 
that  the  same  thing  would  happen  with  them ;  and  it 
will,  also,  with  wires  of  tin  or  lead,  only  I  cannot  very 
readily  use  them,  because  they  melt  so  very  easily. 

Now,  in  the  rough  way  in  which  I  am  obliged  to 
make  these  experiments,  you  may  perhaps  think  that 
the  copper,  the  iron,  and  the  brass,  all  expand  to  the 
same  extent,  as  they  all  refuse  to  enter  the  gauges  ; 
but  chemists  who  have  very  nice  apparatus,  find  that 
the  metals  do  not  all  expand  alike,  but  that  some  do 
so  much  more  readily,  and  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  others. 

Thus  copper  expands  more  than  iron,  and  brass 
more  than  either  of  them,  but  I  cannot  pretend  to 
show  you  that  this  is  the  case  by  any  measurement 
that  is  at  my  command  at  present.  I  have,  however, 
here  a  very  simple  contrivance,  to  show  you  that  there 
is  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  expansion  of 
brass  and  iron,  when  both  are  heated  aUke.  It  con- 
sists of  a  slip  of  brass  and  a  slip  of  iron  of  the  same 
size  ;  that  is,  about  eight  inches  long,  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  wide,  and  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick. 
I  have  got  a  workman  to  drill  some  holes  through 
them,  so  as  to  put  in  rivets,  and  thus  unite  them 
firmly  together,  one  on  the  other. 

Now,  supposing  both  slips,  or  bars,  expanded  alike 
when  heated  alike,  they  would  remain  as  true  and 
straight  as  they  now  are;  but  I  have  told  you  that 
brass  expands  more,  and  more  rapidly  than  iron,  and 
therefore  if  I  place  this  compound  strip  over  the 
flame  of  the  spirit-lamp,  and  heat  it,  letting  the  brass 
be  uppermost,  it  will  begin  to  expand  very  soon. 
Look!  the  strip  is  curving  or  bending  upwards  like 
an  arch;  because  the  expansion  of  the  brass  is 
quicker  and  greater  than  that  of  the  iron  which  is 
botind  to  it  by  the  rivets  :  if  the  two  slips  of  metal 
were  merely  laid  the  one  on  the  other,  and  heated, 
we  should  not  have  this  alteration  of  shape,  because 
both  would  be  at  liberty  to  expand  in  their  own 
proper  degree  ;  they  would  expand,  that  is,  without 
changing  their  flat  shapes. 

Now  I  will  let  the  slips  cool  slowly,  and  you  will 
find  that  as  the  brass  expanded  more  quickly  than  the 
steel,  so  will  it  contract  more  quickly,  and  at  length 
the  slips  go  back  to  their  original  shape  and  size. 

The  expansion  of  metals  by  heat  is  a  fact  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  many  trades.  Look,  for 
instance,  at  the  wheelwright,  when  he  is  about  to  fix 
the  iron-tire  on  a  carriage-wheel ;  the  tire  is  made 
very  much  smaller  than  the  felly  of  the  wheel,  and 
will  by  no  means  go  on  it,  when  cold ;  and  in  order 
to  get  it  on,  the  wheelwright  lays  it  on  the  ground, 
and  makes  a  fire  of  shavings  and  wood  all  around, 
until  the  iron  becomes  red-hot,  and  in  thus  becoming 
red-hot,  it  expands  very  much.  In  this  expanded 
state  it  is  put  on  the  felly,  and  easily  slips  over  it 
now;  and  when  placed  in  a  proper  manner,  cold 
water  is  dashed  all  over  it :  the  cold  causes  the  iron 
to  contract  or  return  to  its  former  size,  and  in  so 
doing  it  draws  and  braces  the  wood-work  of  the  wheel 
together,  with  a  force  far  greater  and  more  equal,  than 
could  be  applied  in  any  other  method ;  and  there  the 
tire  remains  on  the  wheel,  simply  by  its  own  contrac- 
tion. If  you  look  at  a  carriage-wheel,  you  will  find 
no  bolts  or  screws  to  hold  the  tiro  on,  because  they 
are  needless.  What  a  vast  force,  then,  must  the  iron 
contract  with,  thus  to  brace  the  stout  wood-work, 
and  retain  its  own  place,  during  the  many  hundreds 
of  miles  that  the  wheel  runs,  when  attached  to  a  mail 
coach  !  Little  do  the  passengers  imagine  that  their 
safety  depends  upon  such  a  simple  philosophical 
principle. 

The  mere  changes  in  the  heat  of  the  weather"  arc 


constantly  causing  the  expansion  and  contraction  of 
all  things  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  more  par- 
ticularly the  metals,  and  this  is  a  fact  now  very 
well-known  to  engineers.  On  a  very  hot  Summer's 
day,  you  will  find  an  iron  gate  stick  so  tightly,  that 
you  must  pull  very  hard  indeed  to  open  it,  on  account 
of  the  heat  of  the  sun  having  expanded  the  iron  so 
much  as  to  fit  the  gateway  with  great  force  ;  but  the 
gate  will  easily  open  at  night,  when  the  iron  has 
cooled  and  contracted  to  its  usual  size. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  the  plaster 
and  stucco  cracking  off  from  the  fronts  of  houses, 
and  this  is  very  often  due  to  some  iron  bar  or  clamp 
put  into  the  brickwork,  and  plastered  over ;  the  heat 
of  the  sun  getting  through  to  the  iron,  expands  it, 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  it  presses  against  the 
plaster,  and  causes  it  to  give  way ;  at  night  the  bar 
contracts  to  its  usual  size,  but  the  plaster  cannot,  or 
rather  does  not,  follow  the  iron ;  next  day,  perhaps, 
the  heat  expands  the  bar  again,  and  it  again  forces 
the  plaster,  and  the  crack  is  increased,  and  so  on 
alternately  expanding  and  contracting,  until  the  plas- 
ter falls  down.  People  very  often  wonder  how  it  is 
that  the  plaster  of  their  house-fronts  gets  full  of 
cracks  so  soon ;  and  it  is  very  often  feferrible  to  the 
slow,  small,  yet  strong  contractions  and  expansions 
of  some  iron  bar  or  clamp  beneath  it. 

Common  fire-grates  set  in  brickwork  very  sooft 
become  unsteady,  and  the  plaster  or  mortar  about 
them  peels  and  cracks  away,  because  the  iron  expands 
by  the  heat  of  the  first  fire  put  into  the  grate,  and 
in  expanding  forces  the  brickwork  away ;  when  the 
fire  is  out,  the  grate  contracts  to  its  original  size,  but 
the  brickwork  remains  where  it  has  been  thrust,  and 
therefore  you  can  judge  how  much  the  grate  has 
expanded,  by  looking  at  the  chink  between  it  and  the 
brickwork,  from  whence  the  mortar  has  fallen  out. 

I  have  more  to  say  on  this  subject  on  a  future 
occasion. 


THE  HIPPOPOTAMUS,  (Hippopotamus  amphibius.) 

This  unwieldy  animal,  the  Behemoth  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, appears  to  be  exclusively  confined  to  the  great 
rivers  of  Africa;  it  is  sometimes  called  the  river- 
horse,  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  in  what  manner  it 
can  be  fancied  to  bear  the  slightest  resemblance  to 
that  elegant  creature.  There  is  but  one  existing 
species  of  this  animal,  but  there  is  some  reason  to 
believe,  that,  in  former  times,  no  less  than  four 
{varieties  at  least)  were  known.  The  Hippopotamus 
is  equal  to  the  Rhinoceros  in  size,  and,  when  irritated, 
quite  as  formidable  an  enemy ;  but  unless  placed  in 
a  situation  rendering  self-defence  necessary,  it  is  a 
quiet  and  harmless  animal :  so  much  so,  that  instances 
have  been  known  of  its  being  rendered  tame  enough 
to  follow  its  owner.  The  chief  injury  inflicted  by 
these  huge  creatures,  when  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
cultivated  fields,  consists  in  the  destruction  of  crops 
of  grain  and  other  substances,  not  only  by  devouring 
much  provender,  but  trampling  down  and  destroying 
considerably  more,  with  their  enormous  feet.  The 
principal  food  of  the  Hippopotami  is  grass,  and 
herbs  of  various  kinds,  but  they  very  readily  devour 
the  bark,  roots,  and  branches  of  trees.  During  the 
day  they  remain  on  the  marshy  banks  of  the  rivers 
they  frequent,  with  the  upper  part  of  the  head  alone 
above  the  surface  of  the  water.  In  former  times, 
they  were  very  numerous  in  Lower  Egypt,  but  at 
present  when  they  are  seen,  it  is  in  the  higher  parts 
of  the  river,  whither  they  have  been  driven  by  the 
progress  of  civilization.  At  Sennaar,  according  to 
Burckhardt,  they  are  verv  numerous,  and  are  eaught 
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by  the  inhabitants  in  trenches,  dug  in  the  spots  they 
usually  pass  in  their  nightly  excursions.  These 
trenches  are  slightly  covered  with  reeds,  to  deceive 
the  animals,  who  are  frequently  taken  in  the  trap. 
The  body  of  the  Hippopotamus  is  of  a  dark  brown 
colour,  and  entirely  destitute  of  hair,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  tuft  of  bristles  at  the  extremity  of  the 
tail,  and  a  few  hairs  on  the  lips  and  ears ;  the  eyes 
toe  small,  as  well  as  the  ears,  but  the  nostrils  are 
enormously  large  and  prominent,  and  surrounded  by 
folds  of  skin  and  cartilage,  acting  probably  as  a  valve 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  water.  The  animal  is 
generally  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  length  when 
adult,  and  about  four  or  five  in  height. 

In  Egypt,  the  hide  is  made  inlo  whips,  called 
korbadji.  These  whips  are  prepared  at  Senriaar, 
already  mentioned.  Immediately  after  being  taken 
off,  the  skin  is  cut  into  narrow  strips  about  five  or 
six  feet  in  length,  gradually  tapering  to  a  point ;  each 
strip  is  then  rolled  up  so  that  the  edges  unite  and 
form  a  pipe,  in  which  state  it  is  tied  fast,  and  left  to 
dry  in  the  sun ;  in  order  to  render  these  whips  pli- 
able, they  must  be  rubbed  with  butter  or  grease.  At 
Shendy  they  are  sold  at  the  rate  of  twelve  or  sixteen 
for  a  Spanish  dollar;  in  Egypt,  where  they  are  in 
general  use,  and  the  dread  of  every  servant  and 
peasant,  they  are  worth  from  half  a  dollar  to  a  dollar 
each.  In  colder  climates,  even  in  Syria,  they  become 
brittle,  crack,  and  lose  their  elasticity. 

Burchel,  the  African  traveller,'who  observed  many 
of  these  animals  in  their  native  state,  in  Southern 
Africa,  makes  the  following  observations  :  — 

Themoustrous  size  of  even  a  small  Hippopotamus,  when 
lying  on  the  ground,  appears  enormous.  The  hide,  about 
an  inch  in  thickness,  is  hardly  flexible ;  the  ribs  are 
covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  fat,  known  to  the  Dutch 
colonists  as  a  rarity,  under  the  name  of  zeekoe-spec,  or 
sea-cow  pork.  This  can  only  be  preserved  by  salting,  as 
in  attempting  to  dry  it  in  the  sun,  in  the  same  manner  as 


the  other  parts  of  the  animal  are  usuallytreated,  it  melts 
away :  the  rest  of  the  flesh  consists  entirely  of  lean. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  the  Hippopotamus  is  wounded 
in  any  other  part  but  the  head;  but  this  does  not 
happen  from  the  impenetrable  nature  of  the  rest  of 
the  hide, — a  reason  which  has  often  been  assigned, 
and  originally  invented,  like  many  other  such  tales, 
for  the  purpose  of  exciting  wonder.  The  truth  is, 
that  as  the  Hippopotamus  hardly  ever  quits  the  river 
except  at  night,  and  as  by  day  it  seldom  ventures 
more  than  its  head  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  there 
is  no  other  jilace  left  for  the  marksman;  for  no 
bullet,  owing  to  its  great  rapidity,  can  penetrate  that 
element  in  a  direct  line,  when  fired  obliquely,  but 
first  rebounds,  as  it  were,  from  the  surface  of  it. 

The  Hippopotamus,  when  rendered  wary  by  the 
suspicion  of  approaching  danger,  raises  out  of  the 
water  only  its  nostrils,  eyes,  and  ears,  which  being  all 
placed  in  the  same  horizontal  plane  towards  the  top 
of  the  head,  it  may  with  probability  be  concluded 
that  nature  assigned  them  this  position,  with  a  view 
to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  animal,  by  enabling  it  to 
breathe,  see,  and  hear,  without  exposing  itself  greatly, 
on  which  account  it  is  not  so  easily  shot  as  many 
other  animals.  Their  great  size  is  nothing  in  favour 
of  the  marksman,  and  unless  he  aim  with  as  much 
precision  as  if  it  were  but  a  hare,  he  fires  in  vain. 

The  Hippopotamus  was  so  well  known  to  the 
ancients,  that  it  is  singular  their  description  of  its 
form  and  habits  should  be  so  inaccurate.  Aristotle 
and  Pliny  describe  it  as  having  hoofs  like  an  ox,  a 
mane  like  a  horse,  a  flat  nose,  and  a  tail  like  a  hog. 
That  Pliny  should  have  given  so  erroneous  a  descrip- 
tion is  astonishing,  as  several  of  these  animals  had 
been  exhibited  at  Rome.  Scaurus,  under  his  edile- 
ship,  had  five  crocodiles  and  a  Hippopotamus  in  a 
temporary  lake,  and  Augustus  produced  one  on  the 
occasion  of  his  triumph  over  Cleopatra. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  VALLEY  OF  CHAMOUNI, 

AND    OF 

THE   ASCENT    OF    MONT    BLANC. 

FART  THE  FIRST. 


Chamouni,  or  Chamounix,  is  the  naone  of  an  Alpine  valley, 
situated  in  tliat  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Savoy,  and  which, 
altliough  politically  it  must  be  regarded  as  an  Italian  pro- 
vince, in  spite  of  its  lying  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Alps, 
is  in  point  of  fact  a  border-country,  whose  natural  character, 
like  the  dialect  of  its  inhabitants,  is  neither  Italian,  Swiss, 
nor  French,  but  a  compound  of  all  three.  The  length  of 
the  valley  is  about  thirteen  miles,  and  its  breadth  varies 
from  one  to  two ;  the  whole  of  it  is  elevated  more  than 
3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  on  all  sides  it  is 
enclosed  by  lofty  mountains,  through  which  there  is  only  a 
single  opening  at  one  end,  to  allow  the  escape  of  the  river 
which  waters  it.  The  direction  of  the  valley  is  north-east 
and  south-west ;  that  is  to  say,  one  end  of  it  points  to  the 
north-east,  and  the  other  to  the  south-west.  The  northern 
end,  or  that  pointing  to  the  north-east,  is  completely  closed 
up  by  a  mountain,  called  the  Col  de  Balme*;  and  the 
southern  end,  or  that  pointing  to  the  south-west,  is  bounded 
by  Mont  Vaudagne,  which  does  not,  however,  completely 
close  up  the  valley  at  this  end,  since  it  affords  a  passage  at 
one  of  the  corners  to  the  river  Arve,  which  has  come  down 
through  the  valley  from  the  Col  de  Balme,  in  which  it  has 
its  source.  The  mountains  which  bound  the  two  sides  of 
the  valley  are  much  more  considerable  than  those  which 
bound  its  ends.  On  its  western  side,  or  that  turned  towards 
Switzerland,  is  a  long  unbroken  rampart,  a  part  of  which, 
rising  into  a  rounded  summit,  is  called  Mont  Breven,  and 
a  part  rising  into  a  succession  of  sharp  peaks,  is  called 
the  Aiguilles  Rouges,  literally  the  "  Red  Needles."  On  the 
eastern  side  rises  to  a  towering  height  that  enormous 
mountain,  to  the  whole  of  which,  as  well  as  to  that  one  of 
its  summits  which  rises  above  all  the  rest,  and,  indeed, 
above  all  in  Europe,  the  name  of  Mont  Blanc  is  given. 

It  is  to  the  circumstance  of  Mont  Blanc  forming  the 
boundary  of  one  of  its  sides,  that  the  Valley  of  Chamouni 
owes  the  principal  share  of  those  attractions  which  have 
rendered  it  so  famous  a  place  of  resort  for  tourists.  Of  all 
the  mountains  which  surround  the  valley,  it  is  the  only  one 
which  reaches  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  t,  and  above  this 
line  it  rises  upwards  of  7000  feet;  so  that  in  the  summer 
season,  when  the  rest  of  them  have  thrown  off  their  wintry 
covering,  and  are  to  a  certain  extent  clothed  with  verdure, 
Mont  Blauo  still  retains  its  "  robes  of  ice,"  and  "  coronet 
of  snow."  Its  great  height  is  also  the  cause  of  another 
remarkable  and  very  attractive  feature  of  this  mountain, — 
namely  the  glaciers,  or  streams  of  ice,  which  throughout 
the  whole  year.  Winter  and  Summer,  stretch  down  its  sides, 
not  merely  below  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  but  even  into 
the  very  valley  at  its  base. 

Simond  compares  the  Valley  of  Chamouni  to  a  street 
with  splendid  edifices,  raised  by  the  hand  of  Nature,  on 
either  side ;  "  they  are  so  high,  and  the  interval  compara- 
tively so  narrow,  that  little  more  is  seen  than  the  ground- 
story."  The  magnificent  front  of  Mont  Blanc,  rising  to 
the  perpendicular  height  of  more  than  twelve  thousand  feet 
above  Chamouni,  itself  upwards  of  three  thousand  Jeet 
above  the  sea,  occupies  the  south  side  of  this  street ;  and 
over  the  way  stand  the  Breven,  which  is  Mont  Blano"s 

•  The  same  Col  is  applied  to  several  parts  of  the  Alps  and  Apen- 
nines, wbiere  there  is  a  depression  in  the  mountaintaage,  and  a 
pass,  oc  road,  over  it.  It  is  derived  by  some  from  the  Italian  word 
coUe,  OK  tiw  Latin  word  colUi,  signifying  a  kill ;  but  as  it  is  ditficult 
to  understand  why  a  mouniain-pass  should  be  called  a  hlU,  by  way 
of  distinguishing  it  from  the  rest  of  the  mountain  :  this  explanation 
does  nut  teem  very  satisfactory,  ferhips  it  shouKl  raiher  be  derived 
from  the  Italian  word  coUo,  (the  Latiu  ooUum,)  signifying  the  neck 
or  shouldef,  the  relation  of  which  to  t4«i  head  ui^y  be  fairly  com- 
pared with  the  relation  of  a  depii,K«.e4  yui  with  tho  Uighec  mountain 
rising  bj  its  side. 

t  For  an  explanation  of  tlu*  Kmrnma,  $«•  Saturihv  Magaiiin, 
Vol.  1.,  p.  123.  T^-t^ 


nearest  neighbour ;  and  other  mountains  following  on  that 
side  as  far  as  the  Col  de  Balme,  which  terminates  the  long 
vista  at  the  distance  of  about  eighteen  miles.  "  The  first 
evening  of  our  arrival,"  adds  this  writer,  "  we  merely  went 
curiously  along,  looking  in  wonder  on  the  buttresses,  which 
at  regular  distances  seem  to  prop  up  the  base  of  Mont 
Blanc.  They  are,  I  believe,  all  composed  of  the  calcareous 
strata,  turned  up  against  the  granitic  mass,  and  less  preci- 
pitous than  the  rest  of  the  front ;  they  afford  a  footing  for 
trees,  differing  in  species  according  to  height:  the  first 
zone  deciduous,  the  next  composed  of  pines,  then  larches; 
forest  above  forest,  waving  their  tufty  and  dark  shades,  ac 
cessible  as  far  as  three  or  four  thousand  feet  above  Cha 
mouni.  The  interval  between  each  of  these  verdant  but- 
tresses is  filled  by  a  glacier The  cap  of  snow  over 

the  head  of  Mont  Blanc  covers  the  neck  and  shoulders  of 
the  giant,  and  hangs  down  to  the  ground,  forming  an  irre- 
gular drapery,  of  which  the  glaciers  just  enumerated  are 
the  skirts." 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  this  celebrated  valley, 
lying  at  the  foot  of  the  loftiest  mountain  in  Europe,  has 
not  been  known  to  the  world  so  long  as  a  century, — and 
that,  in  fact,  it  was  not  discovered,  if  we  may  use  the  ex- 
pression, until  long  after  the  surrounding  countries  had 
been  ransacked  for  the  picturesque.  The  account  of  its 
di.scovery  is  amusing.  "  It  was  in  1741,"  says  Ebel,  "  that 
the  celebrated  traveller  Pococke,  and  another  Englishman 
named  Wyndham,  visited  it,  and  gave  to  Europe,  and  to  the 
whole  world,  the  first  notions  of  a  country,  which  is  situated 
at  the  distance  of  only  eighteen  leagues  from  Geneva.  As 
everybody  thought  that  this  valley  was  a  den  of  banditti, 
and  of  barbarous  and  savage  people,  the  resolution  of  these 
gentlemen  to  visit  it  was  blamed :  they  were  so  seriously 
counselled  to  be  upon  their  guard,  that  they  set  off  from 
Geneva  armed  to  the  very  teeth,  with  a  number  of  servants 
no  less  armed:  they  did  not  venture  to  enter  any  house  in 
the  valley,  but  encamped  under  tents,  and  kept  up  fires, 
and  a  watch  by  sentinels  the  whole  night.  The  mountains 
of  the  neighbourhood  were  then  known  under  the  name  of 
Montagues  Maudites,  or  Cursed  Mountains." 

The  celebrated  naturalist,  Saussure,  also  tells  us,  that 
in  his  time  this  name  was  applied  to  the  Mont  Blanc 
and  the  snow-covered  mountains  around  it,  by  the  children 
of  Geneva  and  its  neighbourhood;  and  he  adds,  that  in 
his  youth  he  had  he»rd  it  said,  that  the  eternal  snows 
upon  them  wore  the  Iruits  of  a  curse  which  the  inha- 
bitants had  drawn  upon  themselves  by  their  crimes. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  valley  was  inhabited,  and 
had  communications  with  the  neighbouring  districts 
during  the  six  hundred  and  fifty  years  prior  to  the  visit 
of  Pococke  and  Wyndham ;  though  it  is  probable,  as 
Captain  Sherwill  observes  in  his  Historical  Sketch,  that 
the  valley  would  have  remained  for  some  time  compara- 
tively unknown  to  travellers,  had  not  "the  indefatigable 
zeal  and  manly  prudence"  of  these  English  gentlemen 
urged  them  on  to  examine  the  hidden  beauties  of  this  pic- 
turesque, but,  till  then,  neglected  corner  of  Europe. 
Saussure  paid  his  first  visit  to  this  valley  in  17C0;  it  was 
this  able  naturalist,  and  his  countrymen  De  Luc  and 
Bourrit,  who  fully  exposed  its  attractions,  and  rendered  it 
famous  all  over  the  civilized  world.  At  the  present  day, 
the  Valley  of  Chamouni  is  annually  visited  by  scarcely  less 
than  two  thousand  tourists ;  it  forms  the  head-quarters  of 
all  those  who  venture  to  explore  the  glaciers  of  Mont 
Blaite,  as  well  as  of  the  more  daring  few  who  are  content 
to  peril  their  lives  for  the  sake  of  standing  upon  the  sum- 
mit of  Europe, 

TH£    COL    DE    BALME. 

There  are  only  two  ways  in  which  the  Valley  of  Chamouni 
can  be  entered,  one  at  each  end.    At  the  sides  it  is  inac- 
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cessible  ;  the  chain  of  Mont  Blanc  upon  the  east,  anil  the 
opposite  range  of  mountains  upon  the  west,  are  impass- 
able barriers,  forbidding  the  attempt  to  penetrate  into  it 
in  those  directions*.  The  entrance  at  the  north-eastern 
end  is  a  double  one,  that  is  to  say,  there  are  two  routes 
leading  into  the  valley  at  that  point.  The  principal  one  is 
across  the  Col  de  Baliiie  and  down  the  slope  with  which  it 
bounds  this  end  of  the  valley  ;  the  other  is  by  a  mountain- 
pass,  called  the  THe  Noire,  (literally  Black  Head,)  which 
joins  the  former  route  while  it  is  descending  the  slope  of  the 
Col  de  Balme.  Each  of  these  routes  will  conduct  the 
traveller  out  of  the  valley  into  the  Swiss  Canton  of  Valais, 
where  they  both  meet  at  the  little  village  of  Trient.  The 
latter  is  the  longer  of  the  two,  it  being,  in  point  of  fact,  a 
deviation  from  the  other,  made  for  the  purpose  of  passing 
the  mountain  which  divides  Switzerland  from  Savoy,  at 
the  Tete  Noire,  instead  of  at  the  Col  de  Balme ;  Saussure, 
however,  recommends  it  as  the  preferable  route  of  the  two, 
because  it  is  less  steep,  and  not  so  hazardous  as  that  over 
the  Col  de  Balme  when  the  snows  are  not  fully  melted. 
Travellers  generally,  however,  enter  the  Valley  of  Cha- 
mouni  at  the  other  or  south-western  end,  by  the  road 
leading  thither  from  Geneva.  Some  visit  it  merely  for  an 
excursion;  they  return  to  Geneva  either  taking  the  way  by 
which  they  came,  or  more  frequently,  passing  out  at  the 
opposite  end  by  the  Col  de  Balme  or  Tete  Noire,  to  Trient, 
and  thence  to  Martigny,  where  they  fall  into  the  great  road 
leading  from  Geneva  to  the  Simplon.  Others  visit  it  on 
their  way  from  Geneva  to  Italy,  and  thus,  instead  of  starting 
at  once  from  Geneva  upon  the  Simplon  road,  make  a 
detour,  and  join  that  road  at  Martigny. 

Those  travellers  who  visit  Chamouni  merely  on  an  excur- 
sion from  Geneva,  and  entering  the  valley  at  the  south- 
western end  return  the  same  way,  generally  ascend  the 
,Col  de  Balme,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  fine  view  which  it 
'  flbrds.  The  height  of  this  pass  is  about  7200  feet  above 
jhe  level  of  the  sea ;  the  mountain  on  its  sides  rises  to  a 
still  greater  elevation,  the  height  of  the  loftiest  point  of  the 
boundary  between  Switzerland  and  Savoy  at  this  point, 
being,  according  to  Saussure,  7552  feet.  Above  the  valley, 
the  Col  rises  nearly  4000  feet;  and  the  view  which  it 
affords  is  spoken  of  by  all  writers  in  terms  of  rapture  and 
astonishment. 

"  Looking  to  the  west,"  says  Mr.  Bakewell,  "  Mont  Blanc 
is  seen  in  profile,  from  its  summit  to  its  base,  and  its  dif- 
ferent [larta  rise  above  each  other  in  their  just  proportions. 
The  summits  of  the  principal  Aiguilles,  those  of  Charmos, 
the  Aiguille  Verte,  the  Aiguille  de  Dru,  the  d'Argentiere, 
and  de  la  Tour,  are  seen  nearer  and  in  the  same  range. 
These  peaks  rise  from  11,000  to  13,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  would,  in  any  other  position,  be  re- 
garded with  astonishment;  but  the  effect  of  their  amazing 
height  is  diminished  by  the  superior  elevation  and  magni- 
tude of  Mont  Blanc.  On  the  north  side  of  the  valley  are 
seen  a  lower  range  of  mountains,  which,  from  their  red 
colour,  are  called  the  Aiguilles  Rouges.  Beyond  these  is 
Mont  Breven ;  and  nearer  on  the  norlli-west,  rise  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Valorsine.  The  Valley  of  Chamounix 
appears  deep  and  narrow,  and  is  seen  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  with  the  Arve  winding  along  it.  The  Col  de 
Balme,  on  which  we  stand,  closes  the  eastern  end  of  the 
valley  ;  and  a  mountain  called  the  Vaudange,  closes  the 
western  extremity.  The  length  of  the  valley  is  about  fif- 
teen miles.  When  viewed  from  hence,  there  can  be  little 
duubt  of  its  having  once  formed  a  lake,  before  the  waters 
of  the  Arve  escaped,  as  at  present,  through  a  lateral  chasm 
at  Pont  Pelissier." 

Dr.  Barry  thus  describes  the  view,  with  more  enthusiasm. 
"  The  ascent  from  Martigny,  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone, 
was  very  steep.  Nothing  was  seen,  advancing  towards  the 
top,  besides  the  rocks  that  formed  it.  When  suddenly 
upheaved  itself  a  scene  of  alpine  magnificence,  long  unap- 
proachable and  overwhelming ;  an  amazing  picture,  which 
eye  knew  not  how  to  scan,  chaining  the  beholder,  lost  in 
an  astonished  gaze.  The  prodigies  of  nature  piled  up 
there,  east  other,  even  alpine  splendour,  far  into  the  shade. 
A  thousand  towering  dark  and  savage  peaks, — lightning- 
riven  battlements,  at  whose  bases,  hardened  and  heaped 

*  This  remark  must  be  understood  in  a  qualified  sense  ;  to  all 
ordinary  tiaveilers  these  barriers  are  impassable,  but  the  former  has 
Ijt-cn  (iurrriounted  by  a  very  few  adventurous  ones  who  have  crossed 
the  chain  of  Mont  lilanc  at  that  particular  depression,  known  by 
Ih*  name  of  the  Col  dti  Gcant,  'J'his  crossing  of  the  mountain  at 
that  part,  is  a  very  dillerent  affair  from  the  ascent  to  that  summit 
wlucli  is  called  Mont  Ulanc,  in  the  restricted  sense  of  the  name. 


up,  great  depths  of  ice,  bidding  defiance  to  the  sunbeams ; 
and  glaciers,  winding  many  a  league  downwards  through 
their  own  ravines,  like  belts  of  brightness,  '  flung  over  a 
region'  black  with  pines.  Beneath  that  heaven-high  wall 
of  frowning  rock  and  chilling  ice,  bordering  upon  the  bar- 
rier of  permanent  congelation,  and  like  an  oasis  within  a 
wilderness  of  frost,  was  the  green  vale  of  Chamounix, 
smiling  with  rural  beauty  and  the  abodes  of  man ;  the 
river  Arve  rising  at  my  feet,  and  winding  its  way  in  silver 
through  the  meadows  of  that  vale. 

"  But,  for  those  scenes  of  softer  beauty  the  eye  was 
paralyzed. — it  saw  them  not,  save  in  so  far  as  they  made, 
by  contrast,  the  icy  regions  towering  above  them,  more 
arctic,  chill,  and  awfully  sublime.  To  these,  the  eye, 
spell-bound,  ever  returned  ;  and  yet  the  one  great  sorcerer 
of  the  mighty  scene  remains  unnamed.  Surrounded  by 
those  '  rugged  heights  of  rocks,'  those  battlements,  towering 
nine  thousand  feet  and  more  above  the  valley, — so  vertical, 
that  snow  rests  not  upon  their  sides, — there  rose,  far  higher 
than  them  all,  a  snowy  pyramid,  in  proud  supremacy,  yet 
placid  and  serene.  It  was  '  tl;"  father  of  the  Alps,'  Mont 
Blanc  himself,  enthroned  among,  and  guarded  by  his  dark 
aiguilles." 

THE    SOUTH-WESTEBN    EKTBA>"CE   OF   TOE   VALLEY. 

It  is  by  this  entrance,  as  we  have  observed,  that  most 
visiters  make  their  way  into  the  valley  of  Chamouni,  along 
the  road  leading  from  Geneva,  by  the  side  of  the  Arve 
through  Bonneville,  La  Close,  St.  Martin,  Chede,  and 
Servoz.  The  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  some  of  the 
neighbouring  peaks  or  aiyuilles  are  \  isible  from  Geneva  ; 
but  soon  after  the  traveller  has  left  that  city  they  disappear 
from  his  view,  and  are  not  again  seen  by  him  till  he  arrives 
w  ithin  twenty  miles  of  Chamouni.  The  whole  of  the  route, 
however,  is  interesting,  and  it  becomes  more  so,  the  nearer 
he  approaches  to  the  object  of  his  destination.  Shortly 
before  he  reaches  the  town  of  Cluse,  the  valley  of  the  Arve, 
which  has  previously  been  broad  and  open,  becomes  con- 
tracted into  a  narrow  and  winding  defile,  presenting  some 
scenes  of  striking  beauty.  Passing  the  cascade  of  the 
Nant  d'Arpenas,  remarkable  chiefly  for  its  height,  he  at 
length  reaches  St.  Martin,  having  travelled  forty  miles 
from  Geneva.  At  this  little  village,  if  he  conform  to  the 
usual  practice,  he  will  pass  the  night;-  and  here,  at  all 
events,  he  will  quit  his  carriage,  since  the  remainder  of  his 
route  is  practicable  only  on  foot,  on  a  mule,  or  in  a  char- 
a-banc. 

The  approach  to  the  Valley  of  Chamouni  from  St.  Martin, 
when  Mont  Blanc  again  becomes  visible,  is  extremely  in- 
teresting. Passing  the  celebrated  cascade  of  Chede,  and 
a  mile  further  on,  the  little  lake  of  the  same  name,  the 
traveller  reaches  a  dangerous  part  of  the  road,  where  it  is 
carried  at  a  considerable  height  above  a  deep  ravine, 
through  which  rushes  a  dark  mountain-torrent,  and  which 
is  partly  filled  up  with  masses  of  rock  that  have  fallen 
from  the  overhanging  mountains,  sometimes  causing  fatal 
accidents.  Thence  he  descends  to  the  little  village  of 
Servoz,  lying  sunk  in  a  valley  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  moun- 
tain, which  seems  to  menace  it  with  destruction,  and  has, 
indeed,  more  than  once,  sent  down  masses  of  earth  and 
rock,  inflicting  heavy  calamities  on  the  inhabitants.  Soon 
after  leaving  Servoz  the  road  crosses  the  Arve  at  the  bridge 
called  Pont  Pelissier,  and  almost  immediately  enters  that 
defile  through  which  the  Arve  makes  its  escape  from  the 
Valley  of  Chamouni,  and  which  Mr.  Bakewell  styles  one 
of  the  most  striking  gorges  in  the  Alps. 

Saussure,  who  describes  this  entrance  into  the  valley  of 
Chamouni  as  a  "  wild  and  narrow  defile,  forming  a  truly 
alpine  approach,"  speaks  of  the  valley  itself  as  presenting 
an  aspect  infinitely  soft  and  pleasing.  The  bottom,  he 
says,  "  is  covered  with  meadows,  in  the  midst  of  which 
passes  the  road  bordered  with  small  palisades.  You  discover 
in  succession  the  different  glaciers  which  descend  into  this 
valley.  At  first  you  see  only  that  of  Taconay  which  is 
almost  suspended  on  the  steep  slope  of  a  little  ravine,  of 
which  it  occupies  the  bottom.  But  very  soon  the  eyes  are 
fixed  upon  that  of  the  Buissons,  which  you  see  descend- 
ing from  among  the  summits  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mont  Blanc;  its  ice,  of  a  dazzling  whiteness,  shaped 
into  the  images  of  lofty  pyramids,  produces  an  asto- 
nishing effect  in  the  midst  of  the  pine-forests  which  they 
cross  and  overtop.  At  length  you  see  afar  off  the  great 
Glacier  des  Bois,  which,  in  descending,  bends  towards  the 
Valley  of  Chamouni;  you  distinguish  its  walls  of  ica 
rising  above  the  yellow  rocks  cut  into  peaks.    These  ma- 
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iestic  glaciers,  separated  by  great  forests,  crowned  with 
granite  rocks  of  an  astonishinir  height  which  are  cut  into 
the  shapi!  of  large  ohulisUs,  and  iuteriiiiMglcd  with  snow 
and  ice,  present  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  singular 
spectacles  which  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  Tlie  pure  and 
fresh  air  which  you  breathe,  so  different  from  the  close  air 
of  the  valleys  of  Sallcnche  and  Servoz,  the  fine  cultivation 
of  the  valley,  the  pretty  hamlets  which  you  meet  at  each 
advance,  give  you  the  notion  upon  a  fine  day,  of  a  new 
world,  a  species  of  terrestrial  paradise,  shut  up  by  a  bene- 
licent  God  within  the  enclosure  of  these  mountains.  The 
road,  everywhere  fine  and  easy,  leaves  you  at  liberty  to  give 
yourself  up  to  the  delicious  reverie,  and  to  the  varied  ideas' 
which  present  themselves  in  a  crowd  to  tiie  mind. 

"  Sometimes  loud  crashes  like  thunder-claps,  and  like 
them,  too,  followed  by  prolonged  rolling,  interrupt  this 
reverie,  cause  a  sort  of  terror  when  you  are  ignorant  of  the 
cause,  and  show  you,  when  you  have  bocome  aware  of  it, 
how  enormous  are  the  masses  of  ice  wh.se  tall  produces  so 
terrible  a  crash.  The  size  of  objects  is  a  source  of  decep- 
tion in  estimating  distances;  on  entering  the  valley  you 
think  that  in  less  than  half  an  hour  you  will  reach  the 
other  end ;  and  yet  it  takes  you  two  hours  to  reach  the 
priory,  which  is  not  half-way." 

THE    ntVER    AHVE. 

This  river  rises  on  the  Col  de  Balmc,  near  the  summit  of 
the  pass,   liows   with  rapidity  down   its  steep   slope,   and 
through  the  Valley  of  Chamouni,  then  passing  out  ai  the 
south-western  extremity  through  the  narrow  defile  which 
we  have  already  described,  continues  its  impetuous  course 
as  far  as  the  Rhone,  which  it  enters  a  little  below  Geneva, 
after  a  course  of  about  sixty  miles  from  its  source.     Its 
waters  are  principally  derived  from  the  glaciers  of  Mont 
Blanc,  from  which  issue  the  Arveiron  and  other  smaller 
.streams,  emptying  themselves  successively  into  its  channel 
as  it  Hows  along  in  its  course  through  the  valley.     It  is 
very  remarkable  for  the  rapidity  of  its  current,  which  is  so 
great  even  at  the  end  of  its  course,  that  its  waters  do  not 
mingle  with  those  of  the  Rhone,  for  some  time  after  it  has 
entered  that  river;  it  is  said  that  at  times  its  violence  has 
been  such  as  to  have   impeded  the  course  of  the  Rhone, 
and  to  have  caused  the  waters  of  that  river  to  How  back 
into  the  lake  of  Geneva,  thus  giving  to  the  water-wheels  of 
the  mills  on  its  banks  a  direction  contrary  to  their  usual  one. 
The  outlet  of  this  river  at  the  souih-weslern  end  of  the 
valley  seems  to  be  one  which  it  has  opened  for  itself.     Mr. 
Bakewell  says  that  the  valley  "  may  be  regarded  as  a  deep 
trough  about  twelve  miles  in  length  at  the  bottom,  having 
no   original   outlet  at    either   end;    but  the   waters    have 
worked  a  lateral  passage   in  a  rock  of  soft  slate,  and  near 
its  junction  with  a  very  hard  granite,  forming  a  deep  chasm 
which  extends  four  miles  or  more  from   near  Ouches  to 
Pont  Pelissier.     Before  this  chasm  was  opened,  the  valley 
of  Chamouni  must  have  been  a  lake  surrounded  everywhere 
by  steep  mountains.     As  the  height  of  the   bottom  of  the 
valley  above  the  level  of  the  sea  exceeds  considerably  ."iOOO 
English  feet,  it  is  therefore  as  elevated  as  the  summit  of 
Scafell,  in  Cumberland,  the  highest  mountain  in  England." 
In  the  following  passage  from  Mr.  Lyell's  Principles  of 
Geology,  the  possibility  of  this  valley's  again  becoming  a 
lake  is  contemidated.     "  Those  naturalists  who  have  seen 
the  glaciers  of  Savoy,  and  who  have  beheld  the  prodigious 
magnitude  of  some  fragments  conveyed  by  them  from  the 
higher   regions   of  Mont   Blanc   to   the  valleys   below,  a 
distance  of  many  leagues,  will  be  prepared  to  appreciate 
the  effects  which  a  series  of  earthquakes  might  produce  in 
this  region,  if  the  peaks  or  '  needles,'  as  they  are  called,  of 
Mont  Blanc,  were  shaken  as  rudely  as  many  parts  of  the 
Andes  have  been  in  our  own  times.     The  glaciers  of  Clia- 
mouni  would  immediately  be  covered  under  a  prodigiius 
load  of  rocky  masses  thrown  down   upon  them.     Let  us 
then  imagine  one   of  the  deep  narrow  gorges  in  the  course 
of  the  Arve,  between  Chamouni  and  Cluse,  to  be  stopped 
up  by  the  sliding  down  of  a  hill-side,  (as  the  Rossberg  fell 
in   1806,)  and  a   lake  would  fill  the  Valley  of  Chamouni, 
and  the  lower  parts  of  the  glaciers  would  all  be  laid  under 
water.      The   streams   which  flow   out  of  arches   at  the 
termination  of  each   glacier,  prove  that  at  the  bottom  of 
those  icy  masses  there  are  vaulted  cavities   through  which 
the  waters  flow.     Into  these  hollows  the  waters  of  the  lake 
would  enter,  and  might  thus  lloat  up  the  ice  in  detached 
icebergs;  for  the  glaciers  are  much  fissured,  and  the  rents 
would  be  greatly  increased  during  a  period  of  earthquakes. 
Icebergs  thus  formed  might,  wo  conceive,  resemble  those  I 


seen  by  Captain  Scoresby  far  from  land  in  the  Polar  Seas 
which  supported  fragments  of  rock  and  soil,  conjectured  to 
be  above  fifty  thousand  tons  in  weight.  Let  a  subsequent 
convulsion  then  break  suddenly  the  barrier  of  the  lake,  and 
the  flood  would  instantly  carry  down  the  icebergs,  together 
with  their  burden,  to  the  low  country  at  the  base  of  the 
Alps." 

THE  GLACIERS. 

And  you  ye  five  wild  torrents  fiercely  glad  ! 

\yiio  called  you  forth  from  night  and  utter  death. 

From  dark  and  icy  caverns  called  you  forth, 

Down  those  precipitous,  blacit,  jagged  rocks, 

For  ever  shattered,  and  the  same  lor  ever  ? 

Who  gave  you  your  invulnerable  life. 

Your  strength,  your  speed,  your  fury,  and  your  joy, 

Unceasing  thunder  and  eternal  foam  ? 

And  who  commanded  (and  the  silence  came,) 

Ilere  let  the  billows  siitfen  and  have  rest  ? 

Ve  ice-falls  !  ye  that  from  the  mountain's  brow, 

Adoivn  enormous  ravines  slope  amain — 

Torrents,  methinks,  that  heard  a  mighty  voice, 

And  stopped  at  once  amid  their  maddest  plunge  ! 

IMutionless  torrents !  silent  cataracts  ! 

\V  ho  made  you  glorious  as  the  gales  of  Heaven 

lieneath  the  keen,  full  moon?     Who  bade  the  sun 

Clothe  you  with  rainbows'!     Who  with  living  flowers' 

Of  loveliest  blue,  spread  garlands  at  your  f«et  ? — 

God  !  let  the  torrents,  like  a  shout  of  nations. 

Answer  ;  and  let  the  ice-plains  echo,  tiod  ! 

God  !  sing  ye  meadow-streams  with  gladsome  Toice  ! 

Ye  pine-groves  with  your  soft  and  soul-like  sounds  1 

And  they  too  have  a  voice,  yon  piles  of  snow. 

And  in  their  perilous  fall  shall  thunder  God  !— CoLiniooiu 

"No  subject  in  natural  history,"  says  Coxe,  "is  more  curious 
than  the  origin  of  these  glaciers,  extending  into  fields  of  corn 
and  pasture,  and  lying,  without  being  melted,  in  a  situation 
where  the  sun  is  suflicient  to  bring  the  fruits  of  the  earth  to 
maturity  :  for  it  is  almost  literally  true,  that  with  one  hand 
I  could  touch  ice,  and  with  the  other,  ripe  corn."     It  is  the 
glaciers  of  Mont  Blanc,   as  Mr.  Bakewell  observes,  which 
constitute  the  chief  interest  of  Chamouni ;    for  nowhere 
else  in  the  Alps  are  they  of  such  magnitude,  or  do  they 
approacli-  so  far  into  the  regions  of  cultivation,  as  here. 
"  The  glaciers  in  the  Bernese  Oberland,"  he  says,  "are  not 
to   be  compared  with  them,   nor   can   any  description   or 
graphic  representation  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  scene. 
Could  we  suppose  a  torrent  nearly  a  mile  in  breadth,  and 
several  hundred  feet  in  depth,  to  be  descending  down  the 
side  of  a  mountain,  rolling  waves  over  each  other  more 
than  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  the  whole  to  be  instantly  con- 
solidated and  split  into  angular  fragments  on  the  surface, 
we  might  have  a  tolerably  correct  notion  of  a  glacier,  but 
without  seeing  it  we  should  still  have  but  a  feeble  con- 
ception of  the  impression  that  such  an  object  would  excite." 
"  If,"  says  Saussure,  "  an  observer  could  be  conveyed  to 
such  an  elevation  above  the  Alps,  as  to  embrace  at  one 
view  those  of  Switzerland,  of  Savoy,  and  of  Dauphin^,  ho 
would  behold  this  chain  of  mountains,  intersected  by  nu- 
merous valleys,  and  composed  of  many  parallel  chains,  the 
highest  one  of  them  occupying  the  centre,  and   the  others 
gradually  diminishing  in  proportion  to  their  distance  from 
that  centre. 

"  The  most  elevated,  or  central  chain,  would  appear 
bristled  with  pointed  rocks,  covered,  even  in  Summer,  with 
ice  and  snow,  in  all  parts  that  are  not  absolutely  perpen- 
dicular. But  on  each  side  of  this  chain  he  would  perceive 
deep  valleys  clothed  with  a  beautiful  verdure,  peopled  with 
numerous  villages,  and  watered  by  rivers.  In  considering 
these  objects  with  greater  attention,  he  would  remark,  that 
the  central  chain  is  composed  of  elevated  peaks  and  ridges, 
covered  w  ith  snow  on  their  summits ;  but  that  all  ihe 
slopes  of  these  peaks  and  ridges — or  at  least,  all  those  not 
extremely  steep,  are  laden  with  ice  ;  and  that  the  interme- 
diate spaces  form  deep  valleys  filled  with  immense  masses 
of  ice,  which  seem  about  to  pour  down  into  those  cultivated 
valleys  which  border  the  great  chain. 

The  chains  most  contiguous  to  that  of  the  centre,  would 
present   to  the   observer    the   same   phenomena,   only    in 
a  lesser  degree.      At   greater   distances  no  ice  would  be 
observed,  and   scarcely  any  snow,  but  upon  some  of  the 
most  elevated  summits ;  and  at  last,  the  mountains,  dimi-     • 
nishing  in  height,  would  lose  their  rugged  aspect,  and  put     > 
on  more  soft  and  rounded  forms,  become  covered  with  ver-     \ 
dure,  and  gradually  expire  on   the  borders  of  plains,  and     : 
become  confounded  with  them."  j 

*  Within  a  few  paces  of  the  glaciers,  Ihe  Gentiana  major,  with 
Its  "  flowers  of  loveliest  blue,"  grows  in  great  profusion. 
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Regarding  Mont  Blanc  as  an  assemblage  of  separate 
peaks  and  ridges,  we  find  the  valleys  or  spaces  between 
them  occupied  by  glaciers,  some  of  which  run  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  length  of  the  mountain,  parallel  to  the  Valley 
of  Chamouni,  and  others  in  the  direction  of  its  breadth,  or 
as  if  they  would  enter  the  valley  ;  in  other  words,  some  of 
the  glaciers  occupy  the  longitudinal  ravines  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  others  its  transverse  ravines.  Among  the  latter 
are  the  five  great  glaciers  which  are  seen  sloping  down  to 
its  base  from  the  Valley  of  Chamouni ;  there  are  other 
similar  glaciers  sloping  down  the  other  side  of  the  moun- 
tain into  the  other  valleys  which  bound  it,  but  for  the 
present  we  shall  not  speak  of  those.  The  five  glaciers  in 
question  are  these,  de  Taconnaz,  de  Bossons  (or  Buissons), 
des  Bois,  d'Argentiere,  and  de  la  Tour;  the  order  in  which 
we  have  named  them  being  that  in  which  they  occur, 
beginning  at  the  south-western  end  of  the  valley.  The 
first  three,  after  rising  to  a  certain  height,  join  a  great 
longitudinal  glacier,  called  the  Glacier  de  Tacul,  of  which 
they  may  thus  be  regarded  as  three  sloping  lateral 
branches;  and  in  like  manner  the  remaining  two  join 
another  longitudinal  glacier,  which  has  no  particular  name. 
The  thickness  or  depth  of  the  ice  of  these  glaciers,  varies 
in  different  parts.  Saussure  says,  that  he  found  its  general 
depth  in  the  Glacier  des  Bois,  to  be  from  eighty  to  a  hun- 
dred feet;  but  he  is  not  inclined  to  question  the  correctness 
of  those  who  assert,  that  in  some  places  its  thickness  ex- 
ceeds even  six  hundred  feet. 

"  These  immense  fields  of  ice,"  says  Coxe,  "  usually 
rest  on  an  inclirfed  plane,  being  pushed  forwards  by  the 
pressure  of  their  own  weight,  and  but  weakly  supported  by 
the  rugged  rocks  beneath ;  they  are  intersected  by  large  trans- 
verse chasms,  and  present  the  appearanceof  walls,  pyramids, 
and  other  fantastic  shapes,  observed  at  all  heights  and  in 
all  situations,  wherever  the  declivity  exceeds  thirty  or  forty 
degrees.  But  in  those  parts,  where  the  plain  on  which 
they  rest  is  horizontal,  or  gently  inclined,  the  surface  of  the 
ice  is  nearly  uniform  ;  the  chasms  are  but  lew  and  narrow, 
and  the  traveller  crosses  on  foot,  without  much  difliculty. 
The  surface  of  the  ice  is  not  so  slippery  as  that  of  frozen 
ponds  or  rivers;  it  is  rough  and  granulated,  and  is  only 
dangerous  to  the  passenger  in  descents.  It  is  not  trans- 
parent, is  extremely  porous,  and  full  of  small  bubbles, 
which  seldom  exceed  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  consequently  is 
not  so  compact  as  common  ice."  This  perfect  resemblance 
of  the  ice  of  the  glaciers  to  congealed  snow  impregnated 
with  water,  in  its  opacity,  roughness,  and  in  the  number 
and  smallness  of  the  air-bubbles,  has  led  to  the  supposition 
that  it  is  formed  by  the  consolidation  of  the  snow,  aided  by 
the  freezing  of  the  small  portion  which  is  melted  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun  in  summer. 

An  immense  quantity  of  snow  is  continually  accumu- 
lated in  the  valleys  which  are  enclosed  within  the  Alps,  as 
well  from  that  which  falls  from  the  clouds  during  nine 
mouths  in  the  year,  as  from  the  masses  which  are  inces- 
santly rolling  from  the  steep  sides  of  the  circumjacent 
mountains.  Part  of  this  snow,  which  is  not  dissolved 
during  summer,  impregnated  with  rain  and  snow-water,  is 
frozen  during  winter,  and  forms  that  opaque  and  porous  ice 
of  which  the  glaciers  are  composed.  "  As  the  surface  of 
the  snow,"  says  Mr.  Bakewell,  "  thaws  and  percolates  the 
mass,  it  is  again  frozen,  and  acts  as  a  cement ;  and  by  a 
repetition  of  this  process,  the  whole  mass  is  converted  into 
ice;  not  so  comp.ict,  however,  as  that  of  rivers  and  lakes, 
for  it  is  full  of  air-bubbles,  owing  to  the  mode  of  its 
formation." 

The  sloping  glaciers  which  rest  on  inclined  planes  are 
constantly  moving  downwards,  slowly  and  imperceptibly, 
but  with  irresistible  force,  and  at  the  rate  in  some  cases,  it 
is  said,  of  a  foot  each  day.  As  they  descend,  there  is  a 
certain  point  "  at  which,"  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Bake- 
■well,  "  the  equilibrium  between  the  two  farces,  heat  and 
gravity,  that  act  on  the  glacier,  is  established ; "  that  is  to 
say,  tiie  ice  at  the  lower  end  of  the  glacier  being  exposed 
to  a  warm  temperature,  is  dissolved  as  fast  as  it  is  urged 
downwards  by  its  own  weight,  and  by  that  of  the  ice  above, 
which  resting  on  an  inclined  [ilane  presses  upon  it.  It  is 
ill  this  descent  of  the  ice  that  are  formed  those  great  rents 
or  chasms  which  iorin  so  remarkable  a  feature  of  the 
glaciers.  "  Where  in  contact,'  says  Dr.  Barry,  "  with  the 
■  warmer  surface  of  the  ground  on  which  they  rest,  and  at 
their  sides,  they  thaw ;  and  being  thus  loosened,  way  is 
made  for  their  descent.  But  here  and  there  some  obstacle 
':urs,  that  holds  them,  until  their  weight  overcomes  and 
•  rries  downwards  the  obstruction ;  or,  when  the  latter  docs 


not  yield,  the  glacier  becomes  transversely  rent,  by  which 
the  lower  portion  of  the  mass  is  separated,  and  proceeds, 
the  fissure  widening,  until  filled  up  by  the  ice-debris  of 
avalanches,  or  the  next  winter's  snow.  The  obstacles  con- 
sist, for  the  most  part,  of  rocks,  projecting  from  the  sides 
of  the  ravines.  A  little  water  from  the  surface  of  the 
glacier,  finds  its  way  in  the  day-time  into  the  crevices  of 
these  rocks,  and  in  the  night  irresistibly  expanding  into 
ice,  loosens  them,  so  that  they  must  eventually  yield. 
Glaciers  thus  widen  their  ravines,  by  taking  from  their 
sides.  Hence  the  vast  lateral  accumulations  of  debris  and 
the  uprooted  branchless  pines.  The  former,  at  the  sides  of 
the  Bossons  glacier,  are  called  'the  Moraines.'  The  surfaces 
of  glaciers  present,  besides,  great  and  general  inequalities, 
which,  using  a  geological  expression,  may  he  called  slips, 
with  vast  overhanging  mural  precipices,  referrible  to  cor- 
responding inequalities  in  the  beds  of  their  ravines." 

As  the  ice  is  thus  dissolved  as  fast  as  it  descends,  the 
lower  end  of  the  glaciers  generally  remains  in  the  same 
place,  though  the  ice  of  which  it  is  composed  is  continually 
changing.  Sometimes,  however,  the  glaciers  encroach 
upon  the  valley.  Mr.  Bakewell  says,  that  after  a  series  of 
cold  seasons,  they  enlarge  and  advance,  and  after  a  series 
of  warm  summers,  they  diminish  and  recede.  Simond,  how- 
ever, says  that  it  is  the  quantity  of  snow  falling  upon  the  lop 
of  Mont  Blanc,  that  is,  upon  the  upper  third  of  its  height, 
where  it  never  melts,  which  determines  the  progressive 
encroachments  at  the  lower  end,  of  the  glaciers  over  the 
green  fields  of  the  valleys,  and  not  the  intensity  of  the 
cold.  He  supports  his  remark  by  a  reference  to  the  state 
of  things  when  he  visited  Chamouni,  in  1817.  The  pre- 
vious winter, he  says,  was  remarkably  mild  all  over  Europe, 
but  it  was  rainy,  and  as  rain  is  always  snow  on  the  lop  of 
high  mountains,  a  great  quantity  of  snow  was  accumulated 
on  Mont  Blanc  ;  "  the  accumulation,"  he  says,  "  bus  by  its 
own  weight  pushed  down  the  glaciers  some  hundred  feet 
further  than  usual  over  the  valley  of  Chamouni. '  Their 
progress  had  been  very  mischievous ;  his  description  of 
the  appearance  which  they  presented  at  the  time  of  his 
visit  is  interesting.  "With  slow  but  irresistible  power,"  he 
says,  "  the  ice  pushes  forward  vast  heaps  of  stones,  bends 
down  large  trees  to  the  earth,  and  gradually  passes  over 
them.  It  does  not  form  a  field  of  ice  by  any  means,  and 
scarcely  does  it  present  an  inch  of  even  surface;  the  whole 
bristling  over  with  sharp  ridges  and  points,  bent  forwards 
like  the  pikes  of  embattled  soldiers.  At  the  edge  of  the 
glaciers,  those  irregular  masses  of  ice,  hollowed  and  under- 
mined by  heat,  assume  various  fantastic  appearances,  a 
cavern,  a  wreck  of  a  ship,  the  devouring  jaws  of  nameless 
monsters,  wide  open,  and  dripping  blood:  ferruginous 
earth,  often  adhering  to  the  ice,  is  now  washed  down  into 
red  streaks.  Alth.'ugh  the  fragments  are  often  so  dirty  as 
to  be  scarcely  distiiijiuisbable  from  the  mud  and  stones 
among  which  they  ha\e  tumbled,  yet,  when  brciken,  their 
fracture  presents  beautiful  ramifications  of  extremely  lia'rd 
ice,  perfectly  transparent,  and  not  porous  as  1  expected, 
although  divided  by  numerous  interstices  like  those  of 
coral.  Streams  of  water,  of  a  milky  appearance,  continu 
ally  issuing  from  under  the  glacier,  had  formed  new  chan- 
nels through  the  adjacent  meadows,  cut  into  ravines,  and 
extending  the  destruction  far  beyond  what  the  ice  covered. 
The,  miserable  inhabitants,  collected  into  melancholy 
groups,  looked  on  dejectedly;  but  some  of  them,  turning 
their  misfortune  to  <;ood  account,  told  their  sad  story,  and 
begged,  «ith  a  certificate  of  the  magistrates  in  their  hand. 
Several  dwellings  are  actually  under  the  glaciers,  and 
others  await  the  same  destruction." 

There  are  abundant  proofs  that  the  glaciers  have  at 
former  times  advanced  beyond  their  present  limits.  On 
the  average,  however,  of  a  number  of  years,  their  bulk  re- 
mains the  same;  for  besides  the  melting  of  the  glaciers  at 
their  lower  extremity,  there  are  other  causes  operating  to 
diminish  them,  or  rather  to  carry  off  the  additional  (|uanlity 
of  snow  falling  every  year.  The  constant  evaporation  from 
the  surface  of  the  snow,  which  must  be  very  great  in  such 
elevated  regions,  is  a  powerful  one.  The  rate  of  their  pro- 
gressive motion  has  been  ascertained  by  experiment. 

"  In  traversing  these  stagnated  weans,"  says  Captain 
Sherwill,  "very  large  blocks  of  granite,  of  many  tons' 
weight,  may  be  seen  riding  on  the  surface  of  the  ice.  These 
blocks  have  afforded  the  means  of  ascertaining  a  fact  of 
importance.  The  experiment  I  am  about  to  relate  to  you 
was  made  last  year  by  some  of  the  guides  of  Chamouni  at 
the  Mer  de  Glace.  Two  poles  were  erected,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  glacier,  out  of  reach  of  its  movement,  and  so 
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placed  as  to  be  in  a  direct  line  with  tlie  block  of  granite. 
In  the  course  of  twelve  months  this  block  had  entirely 
changed  its  position  as  respecting  the  two  poles,  and  had 
ndvanced  upwards  of  one  hundred  yards  on  its  march  to- 
wards the  valley  ; — a  clear  proof  that  the  glaciers  do  move 
on,  and  are  continually  diminishing  at  their  lower  extre- 
mity by  the  melting  of  the  ice,  and  increasing  at  the  upper 
end  by  the  constant  snows." 

THE    PRIEl/nE,    OR    VILLAGE    OP    CHAMOUNI. 

The  principal  village  in  the  Valley  of  Chamouni  stands 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  is  called  Le  Prieure  (the 
Priory),  or  simply  Chamouni.  It  derived  the  former  name, 
from  having  been  the  seat  of  a  convent  of  Benedictines, 
which  was  founded  there  by  Count  Aymon  of  Geneva,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  eleventh  century  ;  and  around  this 
establishment,  the  village  was  gradually  formed.  The 
monastery  was  afterwards  annexed  by  Pope  Leo  the  Tenth 
to  the  Chapter  of  Sallenches.  The  only  other  fact  recorded 
concerning  this  Tery  unimportant,  although  much-fre- 
quented village  is,  that  the  parish  church  was  rebuilt  in 
1707.  Tliere  are  several  other  villages  in  the  valley,  such 
as  Les  Ouches,  Les  Bossons,  Les  Pres,  Les  Bois,  Les  Tines, 
Argcnticre,  and  La  Tour.  The  valley  is  divided  into  four 
parishes,  and  the  whole  number  of  its  inhabitants  is  under 
3000.  The  Prieure  is  the  head-quarters  of  travellers, 
who  can  purchase  there  specimens  of  the  crystals,  ame- 
thysts, topazes,  and  other  stones,  which  are  Ibund  in  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  and  collected  by  the  guides  for 
Kale. 

There  are  two  very  good  inns  at  the  Prieure  ;  and  during 
the  summer  season  they  swarm  with  travellers  from  various 
countries  of  Europe,  our  own  in  particular.  "The  inn  at 
Chamouni,"  says  Simond,  "was  full  of  strangers,  English 
and  Germans  mostly,  not  one  French,  all  mountain-hunters, 
talking  over  their  day's  sport,  asking  news  about  the  state 
of  neighbouring  mountains,  &c.,  and  preparing  for  the 
laborious  pleasures  of  the  next  day :  one  was  leg-tired,  the 
other  had  his  foot  blistered,  a  third  was  so  stiff  in  the  back, 
he  could  neither  sit  down  nor  get  up;  but  all  were  other- 
wise extremely  well  in  health,  and  happy, — this  is  a  new 
sport,  rock-hunting,  plant-hunting,  or  picturesque-view- 
hunting,  more  justifiable  in  every  point  of  view  than  hare 
or  stag-hunting,  more  rational,  and  even  attended  with  less 
danger  to  health  or  life." 

Mr.  Bakewell  says  that  the  two  inns  at  Chamouni 
are  more  like  English  inns  than  the  inns  in  any  other 
part  of  Savoy;  the  charges,  he  adds,  are  very  reasonable, 
considering  the  ^distance  from  whence  most  of  the  articles 
of  consumption  are  brought  expressly  for  the  use  of  the 
company, — indeed,  they  are  cheaper  than  in  most  of  the 
other  parts  of  Savoy  or  Switzerland,  where  the  accommoda- 
tions are  much  inferior.  The  inhabitants  of  Chamouni  are 
said  to  have  been  somewhat  spoiled  by  the  great  influx  of 
foreigners,  and  not  to  have  the  simplicity  of  manners  which 
characterizes  the  Savoyards  in  less  frequented  districts,  and 
which,  indeed,  they  themselves  possessed  before  the  valley 
became  a  haunt  of  tourists.  "They  possess  a  most  an- 
noying kind  of  ubiquity,  following  travellers  to  the  moun- 
tains, and  descending  with  them  into  the  valleys,  to  offer 
fruit  and  milk,  or  flowers,  which  is  a  most  disagreeable 
mode  of  begging,  as  you  are  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
wherever  you  wish  to  contemplate  in  quietude  the  grand 
objects  before  you." 

The  origin  of  the  name  "  Chamouni"  is  supposed  to  be 
found  in  two  Latin  words,  occurring  in  the  Latin  deed  of 
gift  by  Count  Aymon  to  the  convent ;  these  are  campus 
munitus,  or  "fortified  field;"  the  lofty  mountains  and  inac- 
cessible aiguilles,  that  surround  the  valley  on  all  sides, 
being  the  natural  defence  or  fortification  here  implied. 
"  But,  to  arrive  at  the  literal  word  '  Chamouni,'  we  must 
translate  them  into  French,"  says  Captain  Slierwill,  "  or 
into  the  patois  of  the  country,  and  the  signification  is 
equally  good  in  both  ;  for  instance,  '  campus,  champ,  and 
*  munitus,"  muni.  The  term  Prieur6,'  was  generally  used 
until  the  year  1330  ;  when  the  few  cottages  that  surrounded 
the  monastic  building,  assumed  the  name  of  Chamouni." 

CLIMATE    AND   CDLTIVATION    OF  TilE    VALLEY. 

As  the  "Valley  of  Chamouni  is  upwards  of  3000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains, 
its  climate  is  cold.  Even  during  the  Summer  the  ther- 
mometer is,  in  the  morning,  several  degrees  below  the 
freezing-point ;  and  in  the  height  of  this  season,  though 
the  weather  is  often  hot,  there  occur  many  days  which  it  is 


impossible  to  pass  without  a  fire.  For  tourists  it  may  be 
said  that  the  valley  is  only  "  practicable"  during  four 
months  of  the  year;  for  the  "Winter  begins  in  Octol>er,  and 
is  not  over  till  May.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  interval 
the  ground  is  commonly  covered  with  snow  to  the  depth  of 
three  feet,  and  in  some  parts  as  many  as  twelve  feet;  the 
inhabitants  live  like  isolated  beings,  cut  off  from  all  com* 
munication  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  are  obliged  to 
subsist  upon  the  stores  which  they  have  laid  up  before  the 
term  of  their  imprisonment  commences. 

Saussure  says  that  it  is  the  white  frosts  that  occur  in 
the  middle  of  the  Summer,  which,  together  with  the  sliort- 
ness  of  the  Summer  itself,  prevent  trees  at  all  delicate 
from  flourishing  at  Chamouni.  "  You  see  there  neither 
oak,  nor  chestnut,  nor  walnut,  nor  even  any  cultivated 
fruit-trees;  for  the  apple,  and  cherry,  and  plum-trees  which 
grow  there,  are  all  of  wild  sorts.  The  grafted  trees,  which 
attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce,  have  never  suc- 
ceeded. They  throw  out  fine  shoots  in  the  course  of  the 
first  Summer,  but  this  Summer  is  so  short  that  the  wood 
has  not  time  to  acquire  the  consistence  and  maturity  which 
it  needs,  to  be  able  to  resist  the  frost;  so  that  the  young 
shoots  all  perish  in  the  Winter." 

It  will  be  interesting  to  read  this  naturalist's  description 
of  the  appearance  of  the  valley  towards  the  latter  part  of 
the  Winter  season.  "I  arrived,"  he  says,  "at  Chamouni 
on  the  24th  of  March  (1764) :  the  whole  valley  was  covered 
with  snow  ;  it  was  a  foot  and  a  half  thick  at  the  Priory,  six 
feet  thick  at  Argentiere,  and  twelve  feet  at  Tour.  The 
heat  of  the  sun  softened  this  snow  during  the  day,  but  it 
froze  again  in  the  night  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  laden 
mules  passed  over  it,  leaving  scarcely  any  trace.  I  was 
desirous  of  ascending  upon  the  Montanvert  to  see  the  great 
valley  of  ice,  (or  the  Mer  de  Glace,)  but  the  thing  was 
found  to  be  impossible:  all  the  slopes  of  the  mountains, 
turned  towards  the  north,  were  covered  with  a  quantity  of 
snow,  which,  never  having  been  softened  by  the  sun,  re- 
sembled a  powder  or  an  incoherent  dust,  in  which  we  sank 
above  the  knee.  I  was  able,  however,  to  advance  so  long 
as  the  ground  was  neither  very  uneven  nor  very  much 
inclined;  but  as  soon  as  it  became  a  little  steep,  and  above 
all,  when  I  came  to  a  spot  covered  with  detached  and 
uneven  fragments,  it  was  impossible  to  go  further, — we  fell 
down  at  every  step." 

This  indefatigable  man  then  tried  to  scale  the  mountain 
by  the  slope  turned  towards  the  south ;  and  the  snow  upon 
these  having  been  melted  on  the  surface  by  the  warmest 
rays  of  the  Spring  sun,  and  afterwards  been  frozen,  pre- 
sented a  crust  of  varying  thickness,  over  which  he  con- 
trived to  make  his  way  to  the  Mer  de  Glace.  The  view 
which  he  had  of  the  valley  was  very  striking.  "I  stopped 
some  moments  to  enjoy  the  aspect  which  the  valley  of 
Chamouni  presented  to  me,  elevated  as  I  was  far  above  it, 
and  regarding  it  in  the  direction  of  its  length.  But  this 
aspect  was  more  astonishing  than  agreeable.  The  uni- 
formity of  those  white  surfaces  which  covered  immense 
spaces,  from  the  tops  of  the  mountains  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  valley,  broken  only  by  a  few  rocks,  whose  steep  sides 
were  unable  to  retain  the  snow,  by  the  forests  with  their 
slightly  grayish  tint,  and  by  the  Arve  winding  like  a  dark 
thread  in  the  middle  of  the  picture, — all  this,  lighted  up 
by  the  sun,  had  in  its  grandeur  and  in  its  dazzling  bright- 
ness something  death-like  and  infinitely  sad.  The  glaciers, 
which  so  well  adorn  the  landscape  when  its  ground  is  a 
beautiful  green,  produced  no  effect  in  tlie  midst  of  all  this 
white,  although  close  by,  the  pyramids  of  ice,  whose  steep 
flanks  remained  uncovered,  appeared  like  emeralds  under 
the  fresh  and  white  snow  which  covered  their  summits.' 

GUIDES. 

"  A  traveller,  a  picturesque  traveller  at  least,"  says  Simond, 
"above  all  an  English  traveller,  or  supposed  to  be  one, 
cannot  approach  Chamouni  without  being  way-laid  and 
beset  by  guides.  Some  leagues  before  we  reached  these 
classic  grounds  we  had  several  on  our  hands,  who  after 
entering  into  conversation  as  common  peasants,  and  inter- 
esting our  curiosity  by  the  knowledge  they  displayed,  in- 
formed us  they  were  guides,  when  they  had  become  pretty 
sure  that  we  would  not  say  they  should  not  guide  us;  and 
really  there  is  no  resisting  a  Balma,  a  Paccard,  a  Cocliet,  a 
Coutet,  when  you  are  at  all  read  in  Saussure,  and  remember 
his  honourable  mention  of  those  and  other  names  amonp 
his  bold  supporters  up  the  highest  summit  of  Mont  Blanc< 
in  1786,  till  then  deemed  inaccessible." 

The  guides  at  Chamouni  are  licensed  by  the  local  author 
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rities  ;  they  are  all  tried  men,  and  generally  very  civil  and 
trustworthy.  Most  of  the  stated  excursions  are  performed 
wholly  or  in  part  with  mules,  and  it  is  customary  for  each 
party  of  travellers  to  enga^re  one  guide  with  the  requisite 
number  of  animals ;  six  francs  a  day  are  paid  to  him  for 
his  services,  and  the  same  sura  for  the  use  of  each  mule. 
For  the  laborious  excursions  more  guides  are  taken.  These 
men  are  celebrated  for  their  intelligence,  hardihood,  and 
activity ;  they  have  a  fund  of  information  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  traveller,  and  are  always  ready,  as  Simond 
says,  to  "climb,  and  talk,  and  fight  their  battles  over  again" 
for  his  instruction  and  amusement.  They  pay  a  careful 
attention  to  his  safety  and  convenience,  and  on  his  part 
he  cannot  do  better  than  always  follow  implicitly  their 
advice.  Almost  all  the  accidents  which  have  occurred  in 
the  mountain-excursions,  have  been  occasioned,  as  Mr. 
BakewcU  says,  by  inattention  to  their  advice  ;  and  whenever 
the  enterprises  m  which  they  have  been  engaged  have  had 
a  calamitous  result,  it  has  generally  happened  that  they 
were  urged  to  engage  in  them  in  opposition  to  their  judg- 
ment and  wishes.  Most  of  them  are  sufficiently  bold  and 
adventurous ;  and  some  of  them  wonderfully  so — though 
perhaps,  not  more  so  than  their  physical  skill  and  activity 
would  warrant.  Simond  mentions  a  remarkable  instance, 
"a  proof  of  undiminished  strength,  spirit,  and  perhaps 
i-ashness,  at  the  age  of  sixty,"  on  the  part  of  a  veteran 
named  Jacques  Balma,  (with  the  addition  des  Dames  on 
account  of  his  particular  attention  to  ladies  climbing  under 
his  guidance,)  on  the  return  from  a  laborious  expedition. 
A  party  of  young  men,  on  a  botanizing  excursion,  spied  a 
very  fine  plant,  blooming  in  apparent  safety  out  of  reach, 
on  the  top  of  an  inaccessible  rock.  Jacques  Balma  con- 
sidered a  few  minutes,  then  took  off  his  shoes,  and 
securing  a  foot  here,  a  hand  there,  holding  once  by  his 
teeth  to  a  twig,  springing  from  one  shelving  place  to 
another  like  a  chamois,  or  writhing  like  a  snake  among 
stones  and  bushes  out  of  sight,  without  once  hesitating 
or  looking  back,  worked  himself  up  to  the  pyramidal  bunch 
of  Uowers,  and  threw  it  down  to  the  wondering  spectators. 
That  was  not  enough ;  another  bunch  of  (lowers  bloomed 
over  his  head  in  a  still  more  difficult  and  hazardous  situa- 
tion:  he  sprang  for  it ;  all  present  united  in  entreating  him 
to  desist,  the  other  guides  having  warned  him  of  his  danger, 
and  then  turned  away,  that  they  might  not  appear  to  en- 
courage the  mad  attempt.  A  general  exclamation  induced 
them  soon  after  to  look  again,  when  they  beheld  him  poised 
on  his  breast,  plucking  the  flower  with  the  toes  of  an  out- 
stretched leg.  "  How  he  came  down,"  says  Simond,  "  I  do 
not  know;  it  was,  perhaps,  still  more  hazardous  than  going 
up,  but  in  a  few  mmutes  we  saw  him  again  by  our  side,  his 
load  on  his  back,  and  not  even  out  of  breath.  When  the 
intrepid  old  fellow  waited  on  us  at  supper  in  the  evening,  I 
felt  ashamed  to  see  him  behind  ray  chair.  Jacques  Balma 
was  born  a  goat-herd,  and  is,  perhaps,  less  well-informed 
than  many  of  the  other  guides,  but  he  has  in  him  that 
genuine  spirit  which  makes  heroes,  either  for  good,  for  in- 
difl'erent,  or  for  bad  purposes." 

There  is  always  ample  employment  for  the  guides  during 
the  season  in  which  travellers  visit  the  valley.  During  the 
Winter  they  have  no  occupation,  and  the  picture  which  Mr. 
Bakewell  draws  of  the  manner  in  which  they  then  pass 
their  time,  is  not  a  pleasing  one.  "  As  the  Winters  com- 
mence early."  he  says,  "  and  last  till  late  in  the  Spring, 
there  is  little  employment  for  the  men  during  the  season  ; 
and  the  guides  being  accustomed  to  a  wandering  life  in  the 
Summer,  and  to  a  certain  degree  of  intellectual  excitement, 
by  associating  with  well-informed  foreigners  from  every 
part  of  Europe,  they  would  sink  into  a  state  of  torpor  were 
it  not  for  the  dangerous  resource  of  gambling,  with  which 
they  are  said  chiefly  to  occupy  themselves  in  the  winter 
months.  It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  remedy  the  evil 
here :  in  England  the  substitute  for  gambling  would  be 
smoking  and  drinking,  or  politics  ;  but  under  the  paternal 
government  of  his  Sardinian  majesty,  great  care  is  taken 
by  the  prohibition  of  books,  that  the' peasants  shall  neither 
read  nor  think,  if  it  be  possible  to  prevent  them.  The 
Chamouniards,  however,  from  their  Summer  intercourse 
with  the  world,  are  less  superstitious  than  the  peasants  in 
other  parts  of  Savoy." 

THE   MONTANTERT, 

"What  the  people  of  Chamouni  call  properly  Montan- 
vert,  ■  to  use  the  expression  of  Saussure,  is  a  pasturage, 
elevated  more  than  2600  feet  above  the  Valley  of  Cha- 
mouni, and  consequently  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 


sea.  It  is  at  the  foot  of  the  Aiguille  de  Charmoz,  and  im- 
mediately above  that  "valley  of  ice,"  of  which  the  lower 
part  bears  the  name  of  the  Glacier  des  Bois.  Strantjers 
are  generally  taken  to  it,  because  it  is  a  spot  which  affords 
a  magnificent  view  of  this  immense  glacier,  and  of  the 
mountains  bordering  it,  and  because  they  can  descend  from 
it  upon  the  ice,  and  thus  observe  some  of  the  singularities 
which  it  presents. 

The  road,  or  rather  the  pathway,  which  leads  from  the 
valley  up  to  the  Montanvert,  is  steep  in  some  parts,  but 
nowhere  dangerous.  The  journey  is  sometimes  performed 
wholly  on  foot,  and  may  be  in  this  manner  conveniently 
accomplished  in  three  hours.  Till  the  year  I&02,  only  half 
of  the  route  from  the  Priory,  or  village  of  Chamouni,  was 
practicable  for  mules  ;  the  whole  of  it  was  then  rendered  so, 
and  accordingly  visiters  commonly  make  use  of  those  ani- 
mals. After  leaving  the  Priory,  the  road  lies  along  the 
bottom  of  the  valley,  through  meadows  and  well  cultivated 
fields.  Saussure  points  out  as  particularly  worthy  of 
notice  the  perfect  level  which  the  surface  of  the  ground 
presents:  wherever  the  ground  is  a  little  open,  horizontal 
beds  of  mud,  sand,  and  gravel,  are  seen;  whence  it  may  be 
concluded  that  the  Arve  formerly  covered  the  whole  bottom 
of  the  valley,  and  that  this  bottom  has  been  raised  by  the 
accumulations  of  the  deposits  of  that  river.  On  quitting 
the  valley,  the  ascent  lies  through  a  forest  of  birch,  fir,  and 
larch,  intermixed ;  it  does  not  proceed  directly  up  the 
mountain,  but  winds  round  it  so  as  to  overcome  the  steep 
acclivity.  On  the  summit  of  the  Montanvert  are  two  small 
chalets,  or  resting-places ;  one  of  them  was  erected  by  a 
Monsieur  Desportes,  formerly  "  Resident"  of  Fiance  at 
Geneva,  and  repaired  by  a  countryman  of  his.  It  is  dedi 
cated  "  ii  la  Nature," — an  inscription  "a  little  too  finical 
and  affected,"  as  Simond  justly  observes,  and  one  which 
might  excuse  a  doubt  whether  the  real  love  of  nature  had 
much  to  do  with  the  erection  of  this  French  temple. 

The  view  from  this  point  is  very  striking.  "  In  mounting 
to  the  Montanvert,"  says  Saussure,  "you  have  always 
below  your  feet  a  view  of  the  Valley  of  Chamouni,  of  the 
Arve  which  waters  it  throughout  its  whole  length,  of  a 
crowd  of  villages  and  hamlets,  surrounded  by  trees,  and 
well-cultivated  fields.  The  moment  you  arrive  at  the  Mon- 
tanvert, the  scene  changes;  and  instead  of  this  smiling 
and  fertile  valley,  you  find  yourself  almost  at  the  very 
border  of  a  precipice,  the  bottom  of  which  is  another  valley 
much  wider  and  more  extensive,  filled  with  snow  and  ice, 
and  bounded  by  colossal  mountains,  which  astonish  by  their 
height  and  shape,  and  which  terrify  by  their  sterdity  and 
steepness." 

THE    MER    DE    GLACE,    OB   SEA   OF   ICE. 

Thb  "valley  of  snow  and  ice"  upon  which  the  traveller 
looks  down  from  the  Montanvert,  is  the  upper  part  of  that 
enormous  glacier,  of  which  the  lower  part,  sloping  down  into 
the  Valley  of  Chamouni,  is  called  the  Glacier  des  Bois. 
This  upper  part  is  commonly  called  the  Mcr  de  Glace,  or 
Sea  of  Ice;  the  limit,  however,  is  not  defined,  and  some- 
times the  whole  glacier  is  called  the  Glacier  des  Bois. 
"  The  surface  of  the  glacier  seen  from  Montanvert,"  savs 
Saussure,  "  resembles  that  of  a  sea  which  had  been  sud- 
denly frozen,  not  in  the  moment  of  a  tempe.st,  but  at  the 
instant  when  the  wind  has  calmed,  and  the  waves,  although 
very  high,  have  become  blunted  and  rounded.  These 
great  waves  are  nearly  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  glacier, 
and  they  are  cut  by  transverse  crevices,  which  appear  blue 
in  the  interior,  while  the  ice  seems  white  on  its  external 
surface. 

But  a  distant  view  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  is  not  by  any 
means  calculated  to  convey  a  correct  notion  of  its  peculiar 
features ;  and  if  the  surface  be  not  too  rugged  and  too  much 
split  by  crevices,  the  visiter  should  advance  three  or  four 
hundred  feet  upon  it.  "If  you  content  yourself  with  look- 
ing at  it  from  a  distant  point — from  the  Montanvert,  for 
example,  you  do  not  distinguish  any  of  the  details ;  the 
inequalities  of  the  surface  seem  like  the  rounded  undu- 
lations of  the  sea  after  a  storm ;  but  when  you  are  in  the 
middle  of  the  glacier  these  waves  appear  mountains,  and 
their  intervals  are  like  valleys  between  those  mountains. 
Besides,  it  is  necessary  to  traverse  the  glacier  a  little,  to 
become  acquainted  with  its  curious  features, — its  wide  and 
deep  crevices,  its  great  caverns,  its  lakes  filled  with  the 
finest  water  enclosed  within  transparent  walls  of  a  sea-green 
colour, — its  brooks  of  fresh  clear  water  flowing  in  canals  of 
ice,  and  precipitating  themselves  in  cascades  down  the 
icy  abysses." 
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This  indefatigable  naturalist,  who  certainly  cannot  be 
accused  of  timidity  in  exploring  the  wonders  of  the  moun- 
tains, recommends  that  no  one  should  undertake  to  cross 
the  Mer  de  Glace  from  the  Montanvert,  unless  the  guides 
have  previously  ascertained  that  it  is  passable  without 
much  difficulty.  He  says,  that  in  his  first  expedition  in 
1  760,  he  hazarded  it,  and  had  much  trouble  in  extricating 
himself.  Sometimes  he  had  to  slide  down  to  the  bottom  of 
little  ice-valleys, — the  intervals  of  those  mountain-waves 
which  look  like  small  undulations  from  the  Montanvert, — 
and  then  to  climb  up  out  of  them  on  the  opposite  side  with 
vast  labour  and  fatigue.  At  other  times,  when  he  came  to 
crevices  which  were  very  wide  and  deep,  he  had  to  pass 
them  "  like  a  rope-dancer,"  on  very  narrow  ridges  of  ice,  ex- 
tending across  from  the  one  side  to  the  other.  "  The  good 
Pieire  Simon,  my  first  guide  in  the  high  Alps,"  he  says, 
"  repented  strongly  of  having  let  me  engage  in  the  enter- 
prise. He  went  about  here  and  there,  seeking  the  least 
dangerous  passages,  cutting  steps  in  the  ice,  offering  me  a 
hand  whenever  he  could,  and  giving  me  at  the  same  time 
the  first  lessons  in  the  art — for  it  is  one — of  putting  down 
the  feet  and  resting  the  body  properly,  and  of  making  use 
of  one's  baton  in  difficult  passages.  1  escaped,  however, 
without  other  injury  than  a  few  contusions  which  I  got  in 
sliding  down  some  very  steep  slopes  of  ice  which  we  had  to 
descend.  Pierre  Simon  slid  down,  standing  upright  on  his 
feet.  Ins  body  thrown  back  and  leaning  on  his  iron-shod 
baton."  This  mode  of  descending  a  declivity  of  ice  or 
snow  is  much  more  difficult  than  it  would  seem  to  be  at 
first  sight;  the  guides,  however,  practise  it  with  wonderful 
dexterity,  sliding  down  slopes  of  "  frightful  steepness," 
and  accelerating,  or  retarding,  and  even  altogether  stoppirig 
their  course  at  pleasure,  merely  by  pressing  \he  sharp  point 
of  their  batons  into  the  ice  to  the  requisite  depth. 

After  crossing  the  Mer  de  Glace — if  he  be  enabled  to 
accomplish  that  dangerous  expedition,  the  visiter  may 
repose  himself  amid  the  scanty  pastures  which  the  rocks 
opposite  to  the  Montanvert  afford,  and  wonder  how  the 
cattle  which  he  sees  around  him,  contrived  to  get  there. 
He  will  learn  from  his  guide  that,  at  the  commencement 


of  the  Summer  season,  a  regular  expedition  is  made  across 
the  Mer  de  Glace,  by  those  who  have  to  conduct  their  cattle 
to  this  remote  spot,  whither  a  number  of  heifers,  with  one 
or  two  milch-cows  for  the  support  of  the  herdsman,  are 
driven.  They  remain  there  until  (he  beginning  of  Autumn, 
when  another  expedition  is  made  to  bring  them  back,  it 
being  necessary  on  each  occasion  to  open  a  new  route  for 
the  passage  of  the  animals.  The  herdsman  himself  never 
descends  to  the  valley  above  once  or  twice  in  the  season, 
and  then  to  obtain  a  supply  of  bread;  during  the  rest  of 
the  period  he  remains  alone  with  his  herd  "  in  this  frightful 
solitude."  When  Saussure  was  there  in  1760,  the  herds- 
man was  an  old  man  with  a  long  beard,  clothed  in  a  calfs 
skin  with  the  hair  still  on  its  outside.  "  He  had  an  air  as 
wild  as  the  place  in  which  he  dwelt;  he  was  much  asto- 
nished to  see  a  stranger,  and  I  believe  that  I  was  really 
the  first  from  whom  he  had  received  a  visit.  I  should  have 
wished  to  leave  him  an  agreeable  recollection  of  the  visit; 
but  he  only  wanted  some  tobacco, — I  had  none — and  the 
money  which  1  gave  him  did  not  seem  to  afford  him  any 
pleasure." 

The  upper  part  of  this  glacier  being  highly  elevated 
above  the  valley,  avalanches  are  frequently  rolled  down 
from  it  during  a  warm  Summer's  day.  "  In  the  course  of 
one  hour,"  says  Mr.  Bakewell,  "  we  saw  four  considerable 
avalanches,  and  heard  several  from  the  other  side  of  the 
glacier.  The  masses  of  ice  may  be  observed  in  motion  for 
a  little  time  before  they  detach  themselves,  and  when  they 
fall  upon  the  rocks  below,  the  noise  resembles  the  distant 
discharge  of  heavy  artillery,  followed  by  a  succession  of 
echoes.  When  the  ice  was  once  in  motion,  it  would  fall  in 
a  continued  stream  for  a  considerable  time,  which,  seen  at 
a  distance,  resembled  a  cataract :  with  the  ice  were  inter- 
mixed large  blocks  of  stone  which  had  long  lain  upon  the 
glacier.  I  counted  several  seconds  between  the  first 
motion  of  the  ice  and  the  time  when  it  struck  against  the 
rocks,  and  some  seconds  more  before  the  sound  reached 
the  ear.  I  could  have  waited  for  hours  to  observe  these 
avalanches,  but  as  the  sun  declined  they  were  less  frequent, 
and  ceased  before  evening." 
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SOUTHAMPTON. 
Southampton  is  a  sea-port,  borough,  and  market- 
town,  and  a  county  of  itself,  under  the  designation 
of  "The  Town  and  County  of  the  Town  of  South- 
ampton," locally  in  the  county  of  Hants,  seventy-five 
miles  from  London,  containing  about  20,000  inhabit- 
ants. This  place  probably  derives  its  name  from  the 
ancient  British  Ant,  the  original  name  of  one  of  the 
rivers  which  empty  themselves  into  its  fine  sestuary. 
To  the  north-east,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Itchen, 
the  Romans  had  a  military  station  called  Clausenium, 
which  was  succeeded  by  the  Saxon  town  of  Hantune, 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Southampton. 

In  838,  the  Danes,  with  a  fleet  of  thirty-three 
ships,  effected  a  landing  on  the  coast,  but  were  re- 
pulsed with  considerable  loss  by  Wulphere,  governor 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  under  Ethelwolf ; 
and  in  860  they  again  penetrated  into  the  county, 
and  burned  the  city  of  Winchester.  In  the  reign  of 
Athelstan,  two  mints  were  established  here.  In  981, 
a  party  of  Danish  pirates,  having  made  a  descent  from 
seven  large  vessels,  plundered  the  town,  and  laid 
waste  the  neighbouring  coast.  In  the  reign  of  Ethel- 
red  the  Sesond,  Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark,  and 
Olaus,  king  of  Norway,  landed  with  a  considerable 
force,  plundered  and  burned  the  town,  massacred  the 
inhabitants,  and  committed  the  most  dreadful  depre- 
dations in  the  surrounding  country,  till  Ethelred  pur- 
chased peace  by  the  payment  of  sixteen  thousand 
pounds,  on  the  receipt  of  which  the  invaders  retired 
to  Hantune,  where  they  embarked  for  their  own 
kingdom.  Canute,  after  his  establishment  on  the 
throne,  made  this  town  his  occasional  residence ; 
and  it  was  whilst  seated  on  the  beach  here,  at  the 
influx  of  the  tide,  that  he  took  occasion  to  make  that 
memorable  reproof  of  his  courtiers,  for  their  gross 
flattery,  which  has  been  recorded  by  historians. 

At  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  the  town  was  so  much 
reduced  by  the  repeated  incursions  of  the  Danes, 
that,  at  the  Norman  survey,  the  king  had  only 
seventy-nine  demesne  tenants.  Henry  the  Second 
and  his  queen  landed  at  this  port,  on  their  return 
from  France,  in  1 1 74.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Third,  the  town  was  completely  destroyed  by  the 
French  and  their  sillies,  but  they  were  repulsed,  with 
the  loss  of  the  Prince  of  Sicily  and  other  commanders. 
Richard  the  Second  enlarged  the  castle,  and  strength- 
ened the  fortifications  that  had  been  erected  for  the 
defence  of  the  town  and  harbour.  Henry  the  Fifth, 
previously  to  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  marshalled  his 
army  here  for  his  expedition  against  France,  and,  during 
his  stay  in  the  town,  detected  a  conspiracy  formed 
against  liim  by  the  lords  Cambridge  and  Scroop,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Grey,  who  were  here  executed  for  treason, 
and  buried  in  the  chapel  of  an  ancient  hopital,  still 
remaining,  called  God's  House.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Fourth,  Southampton  was  the  scene  of  a 
sanguinary  contest  between  the  partisans  of  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  in  which  the  former 
having  gained  the  victory,  many  of  the  Lancastrian 
chiefs  were,  by  the  king's  order,  executed  with  ex- 
treme barbarity.  The  town  had  increased  mate- 
rially in  extent  and  importance,  and  its  trade  had 
become  so  flourishing  that,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Fifth,  the  lord  mayor  of  London  was  appointed 
collector  of  the  king's  duties  at  this  port.  In  1512, 
Grey,  marquess  of  Dorset,  embarked  here  with  a 
force  for  the  assistance  of  Ferdinand,  King  of  Spain  ; 
and  ten  years  after,  the  emperor  Charles  the  Fifth 
sailed  from  it,  on  his  return  to  his  own  dominions, 
after  having  visited  Henry  the  Eighth.  Edward  the 
Sixth,  in  his  tour  through  the  western  and  southern 
parts  of  the  kingdom    for  the  benefit  of  his  health, 


visited  the  town,  and  was  sumptuously  entertained 
by  the  mayor  and  corporation.  Philip,  King  of 
Spain,  on  his  arrival  in  England  to  eipou«e  Queen 
Mary,  landed  at  this  port,  and  was  entertained  by  tlie 
mayor  and  his  brethren,  who  sent  him  a  present  of 
wine,  which  he  received  on  board  his  ship,  the  Gtavf 
de  Dicii,  then  lying  in  the  harbour. 

The  town  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  peninsular 
tract  of  ground,  rising  with  a  gradual  ascent  from 
the  north-eastern  shore  of  Southampton  water,  and 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  river  Ifchen,  and  on  the 
south  and  west  by  the  fine  open  bay  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  the  Itchen  with  the  river  Test.  The 
shores  of  the  bay  are  richly  clothed  with  wood,  and 
afford  a  succession  of  beautifully- diversified  scenei-y, 
the  vicinity  being  studded  with  villages,  mansions,  and 
villas.  Southampton  water,  about  two  miles  broad 
at  its  entrance  near  Calshot  castle,  stretches  north- 
wsstward  nearly  seven  miles  :  on  the  eastern  shore 
are  the  ruins  of  Netley  Abbey,  forming  an  object 
romantically  picturesque.  The  town,  rising  gradu- 
ally from  the  margin  of  the  water,  is  distinguished 
for  the  beauty  of  its  situation;  and  the  approach 
from  the  London  road,  through  an  avenue  of  stately 
elms  and  a  well-built  suburb,  is  extremely  pleasing. 
The  principal  entrance  is  through  Bar  gate,  one  of 
the  ancient  gates,  on  the  north  front  of  which  are 
two  gigantic  figures  representing  Sir  Bevois  of  South- 
ampton and  the  giant  Ascupart,  whom,  according  to  a 
legendary  tale,  Bevois  is  said  to  have  slain  in  combat. 
From  this  gate,  which  is  embattled  and  machicolated, 
a  spacious  street,  more  than  half  a  mile  in  length,  and 
equal  to  many  of  the  finer  streets  of  the  metropolis, 
leads  directly  to  the  quay 

The  ancient  part  of  the  town  was  formerly  en- 
closed with  walls,  nearly  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  cir- 
cuit, of  which,  with  their  ruined  circular  towers, 
considerable  portions  still  remain,  the  principal  being 
that  reaching  from  the  south-east  of  West  gate 
along  the  shore  northward.  Of  the  ancient  gates, 
the  principal  now  remaining  are  West  gate  and  South 
gate,  in  addition  to  Bar  gate ;  in  relation  to  which 
last,  the  more  modern  part  of  the  town  is  distin- 
guished by  the  appellation  of  Above  Bar,  from  the 
other  part,  which  is  called  Below  Bar.  In  that  part 
Above  Bar  are  many  fine  ranges  of  building.  A  new 
street  of  handsome  houses  has  been  recently  erected, 
leading  from  the  street  Above  Bar  to  the  western 
shore,  with  a  terrace,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the 
surrounding  scenery.  The  town  is  well  paved,  lighted 
with  gas,  and  supplied  with  excellent  water,  chiefly 
from  springs  collected  on  an  adjoining  common,  and 
conveyed  from  a  reservoir  into  public  conduits,  and 
into  many  of  the  houses.  •  The  handsome  iron  pillars 
for  the  gas-lights  were  presented  by  the  late  William 
Chamberlayne,  Esq.,  in  commemoration  of  whose 
munificence  the  inhabitants  erected  a  lofty  cast-iron 
column,  supporting  a  handsome  gas-light.  A  floating 
bridge  over  the  river  Itchen,  from  Cross-House  to  the 
opposite  shore,  was  completed  in  1836,  and  is  found 
a  great  convenience  to  the  inhabitants,  as  it  shortens 
the  road  to  Gosport  about  two  miles. 

Southampton  contains  many  valuable  establish- 
ments for  the  relaxation  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  visiters ;  among  these,  are  a  literary 
and  philosophical  society,  with  lecture  rooms,  an 
exhibition  of  paintings,  libraries  and  reading  rooms, 
assembly  rooms,  archery  rooms,  a  theatre,  &c.  Races 
are  held  in  the  Autumn,  and  there  is  an  annual  re- 
gatta in  the  Summer,  on  the  beautiful  and  finely- 
sheltered  river,  so  favourably  situated  for  aquatic 
excursions. 

The  salubrity  of  the  air,  and  the  beauty  of  its 
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situation,  have  made  Soutliarapton  a  resort  for  sea- 
bathing; and  hot,  cold,  medicated,  and  vapour-baths, 
have  been  constructed.  In  addition  to  those  pre- 
viously established,  a  handsome  building  has  been 
erected,  near  the  Platform  on  the  beach,  and  provided 
with  baths  of  every  kind,  with  a  spacious  promenade- 
room  attached,  commanding  a  good  view  of  the  water, 
■which,  during  the  summer  season,  is  covered  with 
pleasure  boats,  and  with  fine  yachts.  Numerous  re- 
spectable lodging-houses  are  let  for  the  accommodation 
of  visiters.  On  the  beach  is  a  causeway  planted  with 
trees,  extending  above  half  a  mile.  On  the  Platform, 
which  has  been  much  enlarged  and  improved,  is 
an  ancient  piece  of  ordnance,  presented  by  Henry 
the  Eighth,  and  recently  mounted  on  a  handsome 
cast-iron  carriage,  the  gift  of  John  Fleming,  Esq. 
The  barracks,  erected  here  during  the  late  war,  and 
occupying  about  two  acres  of  land,  were,  in  1816, 
converted  into  a  military  asylum,  as  a  branch  of  the 
institution  at  Chelsea,  under  the  patronage  of  the  late 
Duke  of  York,  for  the  orphan  children  of  soldiers, 
and  of  those  whose  mothers  are  dead,  and  their 
fathers  absent  on  service :  the  buildings  are  of  brick, 
and  are  now  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  female 
children  only. 

The  environs  of  Southampton  are  equally  remark- 
able for  the  varied  beauty  of  their  scenery,  and 
for  the  number  of  elegant  mansions  and  villas.  In 
addition  to  the  numerous  attractions  which  the  town 
itself  possesses,  and  the  facilities  afforded  for  aquatic 
excursions,  there  are,  in  various  directions,  extensive 
rides  through  a  country  abounding  with  objects  of 
extreme  interest,  and  enriched  with  a  great  variety  of 
scenery. 

The  port  carries  on  a  considerable  foreign  trade : 
the  imports  are  wine  and  fruit  from  Portugal;  hemp, 
iron,  and  tallow,  from  Russia,-  pitch  and  tar  from 
Sweden;  and  timber  from  other  ports  on  the  Baltic; 
it  has  also  a  considerable  trade  with  Jersey  and 
Guernsey.  By  act  of  parliament  of  Edward  the 
Third,  making  Southampton  one  of  the  staple  ports 
for  the  exportation  of  wool,  all  cargoes  of  that  mate- 
rial, not  originally  shipped  to  those  islands  from  this 
port,  must  either  be  re-landed  here,  or  pay  a  duty  at 
the  custom-house.  A  coasting  trade  is  also  carried 
on  with  Wales,  from  which  it  imports  iron  and  slates ; 
with  Newcastle,  from  which  it  imports  coal,  lead, 
and  glass ;  and  with  various  other  places.  The  quay, 
on  which  stands  a  convenient  custom-house,  is  ac- 
cessible to  vessels  of  250  tons'  burden. 

The  new  landing  pier,  for  the  convenience  of  pas- 
sengers to  and  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Guernsey, 
Jersey,  and  France,  was  constructed  by  act  of  par- 
liament in  1832:  it  is  900  feet  in  length,  curving  at 
the  eastern  extremity  for  the  accommodation  of 
steam-packets;  the  carriage  road  is  twenty  feet  wide, 
and  on  each  side  of  it  is  a  foot-path  protected  by 
raihng;  the  pier,  which  is  of  timber,  is  lighted  with 
gas,  and  forms  an  interesting  and  agreeable  pro- 
menade. Unfortunately,  however,  the  ravages  of 
some  marine  insects  have  already  rendered  very  con- 
siderable repairs  necessary  to  the  foundation. 

The  harbour  is  spacious,  and  affords  good  anchor- 
age for  ships,  which  may  ride  at  all  times  in  security, 
being  sheltered  from  all  winds.  Steam-vessels  pro- 
ceed regularly,  all  the  Summer  and  Autumn,  from 
this  port  to  France,  and  to  Jersey  and  Guernsey ; 
and  there  arc  sailmg  packets  on  the  same  destination 
at  all  other  seasons:  steam-packets,  also,  afford  a 
constant  communication  with  the  Isle  of  Wight  and 
Portsmouth  in  Summer  and  Autumn,  and  sailing- 
vessels  at  other  times. 

The  trade  of  the  town  principally  arises  from  the 


wants  of  the  inhabitants  and  visiters,  and  is  facili- 
tated by  the  Itchen  canal  navigation  to  Winchester, 
the  river  itself  being  navigable  as  far  as  Northam ; 
and  a  74-gun  ship  and  several  frigates  were  built  in 
the  docks  here  during  the  late  war.  A  canal  to 
Salisbury,  with  a  view,  to  open  a  communication 
between  this  town  and  Bristol,  was  projected  about 
thirty-five  years  since ;  but  the  design  was  aban* 
doned,  the  capital  having  been  expended  before  half 
of  the  work  was  completed.  A  railway  from  Loudon 
to  Southampton  is  now  in  rapid  progress,  under  an 
act  obtained  in  the  year  1834.  The  market-days  are 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday;  the  mar- 
ket on  Friday  is  for  corn:  the  markets  are  well 
supplied  with  fish,  eggs,  poultry,  and  provisions  of 
every  kind.  The  fairs  are  on  May  6th  and  7th,  for 
cows  and  pigs,  and  on  Trinity  Monday  and  Tuesday : 
the  latter,  a  very  ancient  fair,  is  proclaimed  by  the 
mayor  with  particular  ceremony  on  the  preceding 
Saturday,  and  continues  till  the  Wednesday  noon 
following :  this  fair,  which  is  principally  for  horses, 
cattle,  and  pigs,  is  held  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
town,  and  during  its  continuance  all  persons  are  free 
from  arrest  for  debt  within  the  precincts  of  the 
borough. 

Dr.  Watts  was  a  native  of  Southampton,  and  the 
remains  of  many  eminent  persons  have  been  deposited 
in  the  churches  of  the  town;  among  others.  Captain 
Carteret,  Bryan  Edwards,  Dr.  Mant,  and  Misa 
Stanley;  to  the  latter  of  whom  there  is  an  epitaph 
by  the  poet  Thomson,  who  has  also  celebrated  her 
beauty  and  accomplishments  in  the  Seasons. 

[Abridged  from  Lewis's  Topographical  i)icti(iiiai'i/.] 


LETTER  FBOM  THE  LATE  DUKE  OF  BUCCLEUCH, 
ON  THE  DEATH  OF  HIS  DUCHESS. 

"The  following  letter,"  says  Mr.  Lockhart,  "was 
addressed  to  Scott  by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  before 
he  received  that  which  the  Poet  penned  on  landing  at 
Glasgow.  1  present  it  here,  because  it  will  give  a 
more  exact  notion  of  what  Scott's  relations  with  hia 
noble  patron  really  were,  than  any  other  simple 
document  which  I  could  produce.  But  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  confess,  that  I  embrace  with  satisfaction 
the  opportunity  of  thus  offering  to  the  readers  of  the 
present  time  a  most  instructive  lesson.  They  will 
here  see  what  pure  and  simple  virtues,  and  humble 
piety,  may  be  cultivated  as  the  only  sources  of  real 
comfort  in  this  world,  and  consolation  in  the  prospect 
of  futurity,  among  circles  which  the  giddy  and 
envious  crowd  are  apt  to  regard  as  intoxicated  with 
the  pomps  and  vanities  of  wealth  and  rank ;  which 
so  many  of  our  popular  writers  represent  systema- 
tically as  sunk  in  selfish  indulgence, — as  viewing  all 
below  them  with  apathy  and  indifference, — and  last, 
not  least,  as  upholding  where  they  do  uphold,  the  reli- 
gious institutions  of  their  country,  merely  because 
they  have  been  taught  to  believe  that  their  own  here- 
ditary privileges  and  possessions  derive  security  from 
the  prevalence  of  Christian  maxims  and  feelings 
among  the  mass  of  the  people." 

To  Walter  Scott,  Esq.,  Post  Office,  Greenock. 
My  dear  Sir,  Bowhill,  Sept.  3,  1814. 

It  is  not  with  the  view  of  distressing  you  with  my 
griefs,  in  order  to  relieve  my  own  feelings,  that  I  address 
you  at  this  moment.  But  knowing  your  attaehment  to 
myself,  and  more  particularly  the  real  affection  which  you 
bore  to  my  poor  wife,  I  thought  that  a  few  lines  from  me 
would  be  acceptable,  both  to  explain  the  state  of  my  inind 
at  present,  and  to  mention  a  few  circumstances  connected 
with  that  melancholv  event. 
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1  am  calm  and  resigned.  Tlie  blow  was  so  severe,  that 
it  stunned  me,  and  I  did  not  feel  that  agony  of  mind  which 
might  have  been  expected.  I  now  see  the  full  extent  of 
my  misfortune ;  but  that  extended  view  of  it  has  come 
gradually  upon  me.  I  am  fully  aware  how  imperative  it  is 
upon  me  to  exert  myself  to  the  utmost  on  account  of  my 
children.  I  must  not  depress  their  spirits  by  a  display  of 
my  own  melancholy  feelings.  I  have  many  new  duties  to 
perform ;  or,  rather,  perhaps,  I  now  feel  more  pressingly 
the  obligation  of  duties  which  the  unceasing  exertions  of 
my  poor  wife  rendered  less  necessary,  or  induced  me  to 
attend  to  with  less  than  sufficient  accuracy.  I  have  been 
taught  a  severe  lesson ;  it  may  and  ought  to  be  a  useful 
one.  I  feel  that  my  lot,  though  a  hard  one,  is  accompanied 
by  many  alleviations  denied  to  others.  I  have  a  numerous 
family,  thank  God,  in  health,  and  profiting,  according  to 
their  different  ages,  by  the  admirable  lessons  they  have 
been  taught.  My  daughter  Anne,  worthy  of  so  e.xcellent 
a  mother,  exerts  herself  to  the  utmost  to  supply  her  place, 
and  has  disjilayed  a  fortitude  and  strength  of  mind  beyond 
her  years,  and  (as  1  had  foolishly  thought)  beyond  her 
powers.  I  have  most  kind  friends,  willing  and  ready  to 
afford  me  every  assistance.  These  are  my  worldly  comforts, 
and  they  are  numerous  and  great. 

Painful  as  it  may  be,  I  cannot  reconcile  it  to  myself  to 
be  totally  silent  as  to  the  last  scene  of  this  cruel  tragedy. 
As  she  had  lived,  so  she  died, — an  example  of  every  noble 
feeling,  of  love,  attachment,  and  the  total  want  of  every- 
thing selfish.  Endeavouring  to  the  last  to  conceal  her 
suffering,  she  evinced  a  fortitude,  a  resignation,  a  Christian 
courage,  beyond  all  power  of  description.  Her  last  injunc- 
tion was,  to  attend  to  her  poor  people.  It  was  a  dreadful, 
but  instructive  moment.  I  have  learned,  that  the  most 
truly  heroic  spirit  may  be  lodged  in  the  tenderest  and  the 
gentlest  breast.  Need  I  tell  you,  that  she  expired  in  full 
hope  and  expectation,  nay,  in  the  firmest  certainty  of 
passing  to  a  better  world,  through  a  steadfast  reliance  on 
her  Saviour.  If  ever  there  was  a  proof  of  the  efficacy  of 
our  religion  in  moments  of  the  deepest  affliction,  and  in 
the  hour  of  death,  it  was  exemplified  by  her  conduct.  But 
I  will  no  longer  dwell  upon  a  subject  which  must  be  painful 
to  you.  Knowing  her  sincere  friendship  for  you,  I  have 
thought  it  would  give  you  pleasure,  though  a  melancholy 
one,  to  hear  from  me,  that  her  last  moments  were  such  as 
to  be  envied  by  every  lover  of  virtue,  piety,  and  true  and 
genuine  religion. 

I  will  endeavour  to  do  in  all  things  what  I  know  she 
would  wish.  I  have  therefore  determined  to  lay  myself 
open  to  all  the  comforts  my  friends  can  afford  me.  I  shall 
be  most  happy  to  cultivate  their  society  as  heretofore.  I 
shall  love  them  more  and  more,  because  I  know  they  loved 
her.  Whenever  it  suits  your  convenience,!  shall  bo  happy 
to  see  you  here.  I  feel  that  it  is  particularly  my  duty  not 
to  make  my  house  the  house  of  mourning  to  my  children : 
for  I  know  it  was  her  decided  opinion,  that  it  is  most  mis- 
chievous to  give  an  early  impression  of  gloom  to  the  mind. 

You  will  find  me  tranquU,  and  capable  of  going  through 
the  common  occupations  of  society.     Adieu  for  the  present. 
Yours,  very  sincerely, 

BuccLEncH,  &c. 

*,*  The  writer  of  the  above  admirable  letter,  died  April  20lh, 
1819,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the  present  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 

[From  Lockhabt's  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scolt.] 


THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  TREES. 
Pkrfection  in  any  structure  must  comprise  suitable- 
ness in  the  materials  of  which  it  is  constructed,  and 
skill  in  the  mode  in  which  such  materials  are  applied. 
The  perfection  of  the  material  consists  in  the 
union  of  lightness  and  strength.  Strength  is  evidently 
s.  necessary  quality.  But  a  material  may  in  itself  be 
very  strong,  and  j'et  as  a  material  of  construction, 
may,  by  reason  of  its  weight,  be  very  weak, — so 
that  any  structure  raised  out  of  it  will  of  necessity  be 
a  weak  structure.  Iron,  for  instance,  is  a  material 
of  great  strength,  but  it  is  very  heavy,  and  experience 
has  taught  us  that  a  structure  of  iron  is  not  neces- 
sarily one  of  strength  and  durability*.     The  truth  is, 

•  Maudslayi'  steam-engine  manufactory,  and  the  great  Conse;- 
TfttO'y  at  Brighton,  are  memorable  examples  of  tliis. 


that  although  the  material  be  so  much  stronger,  yet 
unless  its  parts  be  proportioned  with  extraordinary 
care,  it  loads  itself  more  thati  in  the  proportion  of  its 
greater  strength,  and  "  as  it  is  the  last  ounce  that 
breaks  the  camel's  back,"  so  the  structure  when 
raised,  (if  indeed  it  break  not  down  in  the  process 
of  construction,)  is  less  able  to  bear  any  additional 
strain  than  if  its  material  were  weaker  and  lighter. 
When  the  architect  looks  around  him  for  the  best 
material  for  the  purposes  of  construction,  which 
shall  combine  the  two  great  elements  of  strength  and 
lightness,  he  finds  it  in  that  elaborated  by  the  Great 
Architect  for  building  up  the  trees  of  the  forest.  It  is 
with  WOOD  that  he  can  raise  his  boldest  structures  f. 

Red  fir  has  three-tenths  of  the  strength  of  cast- 
iron,  and  is  thirteen  times  lighter;  white  fir  is  fif- 
teen times  lighter  than  cast-iron,  and  has  about  one- 
fourth  the  strength;  and  American  pine,  having  one- 
fourth  the  strength  of  iron,  is  seventeen  times  lighter. 
Thus  a  column  of  pine  or  fir  may  be  raised  to  a 
height,  or  a  beam  of  it  extended  to  a  length,  at 
which  a  similar  column  or  beam  of  iron  would  be 
crushed  and  broken  by  its  weight.  The  height 
to  which  trees  grow  in  tropical  regions,  and  the 
weights  which  their  trunks  support,  notwithstanding 
the  fierce  hurricanes  of  those  regions,  are  truly 
wonderful.  There  are  trees  in  the  South  Ame- 
rican forests,  spoken  of  by  Humboldt,  which  are 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  in 
height ;  and  he  describes  one,  a  species  of  mimosa, 
which,  from  a  trunk  sixty-four  feet  in  height,  threw 
out  a  hemispherical  head  six  hundred  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  must,  therefore,  have  had  branches 
stretching  out  one  hundred  feet  horizontally. 

Now  were  wood  to  unite  with  this  strength  and 
lightness  the  quality  of  durability,  it  would,  probably, 
be  the  only  material  of  which  man  would  avail  him- 
self for  the  purposes  of  construction.  But  vegetable 
architecture,  in  order  to  effect  the  purposes  reserved 
to  it  in  the  economy  of  creation,  was  destined  to  a 
perpetual  renewal,  and  its  material  was  accord- 
ingly subjected  to  continual  decay.  The  perishable- 
ness  of  wood,  therefore,  a  quality  essential  to  its 
use  in  the  architecture  of  nature,  is  the  very  quality 
which  constitutes  its  chief  defect  as  a  material  in  the 
architecture  of  man.  Claiming  for  himself  a  dwelling, 
which  shall  in  future  times  be  least  subject  to  repair 
and  renewal,  and  which,  outlasting  his  own  span  of 
life,  shall  shelter  his  remote  descendants,  man  is  led  to 
the  use,  in  part,  of  a  different  material  from  that  em- 
ployed by  his  Maker  in  the  architecture  of  the  forest. 

It  is  not  only,  however,  in  the  elaboration  of  the 
material  that  the  wisdom  of  the  Great  Architect  is 
apparent,  but  in  the  application  of  it,  so  as  best,  in 
each  part,  to  minister  to  the  strength  of  the  whole 
structure.  In  order  that  the  trunk  may  be  able  to 
sustain  equally,  on  all  sides,  the  pressure  of  the  wind, 
it  must  be  round,  or  cylindrical,  and,  for  a  like 
reason,  a  cylindrical  form  must  be  given  to  the  indi- 
vidual boughs  and  branches. 

Now  if  a  mathematician  considers  how  a  given 
quantity  of  material  should  be  disposed  in  an  up- 
right column,  so  as  best  to  bear  a  weight  at  its  top, 
and  to  sustain  the  efforts  of  a  force  acting  there  to 
overthrow  it,  he  finds  that  the  material  must  be  so 
disposed  that  more  of  it  shall  be  at  the  bottom  than  at 
the  top  of  the  column.. ..or  in  other  words,  that  it 
must  be  formed  into  a  tapering  column.. ..because 
the  leverage  of  the   disturbing   force  at   the   top  is 

t  The  boldest  structure,  probably,  that  has  ever  been  erected,  i< 
the  bridge  of  Wi^oii  over  the  Schuylkill  at  Philadelphia ;  it  is  & 
single  arch,  340  feet  in  span,  which  rises  in  the  centre  only  twentx 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  springing. 
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greater  on  the  lower  sections  than  on  the  higher. 
If,  therefore,  the  same  force,  which  is  insufficient  to 
break  the  trunk  towards  the  top,  be  sufficient  to  break 
it  at  the  bottom,  it  is  clear  that  some  of  the  material 
may  be  taken  from  the  top  without  the  tree  being 
broken  there,  and  added  to  the  bottom,  and  the  whole 
column  be  thereby  strengthened,  without  adding  to 
the  quantity  of  material  used.  The  same  reasoning 
applies  to  the  horizontal  branch  cf  a  tree  as  to  its 
upright  trunk :  indeed,  in  that  case  it  applies  more 
strikingly,  for  not  only  must  the  bough  be  continually 
thicker  towards  its  insertion  in  the  trunk  than  towards 
its  cxtremitj',  in  or Jer  that  its  tendency  to  break  may 
be  the  same  in  one  place  as  in  another;  but  because, 
also,  by  this  arrangement,  its  centre  of  gravity,  in 
which  all  its  weight  may  be  supposed  to  be  collected, 
will  be  brought  nearer  to  the  trunk,  producing  all  that 
difference  in  the  strain  which  we  may  experience,  if, 
after  holding  a  weight  in  the  hand  with  the  arm  ex- 
tended, we  place  it  upon  the  middle  of  the  arm. 

What  the  precise  proportion  of  this  tapering  of  the 
upright  column  and  of  the  horizontal  arm  should  be, 
is  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  material,  the 
weight  borne,  and  the  probable  amount  and  direction 
of  the  disturbing  force.  But  with  all  the  facts  that 
are  known,  the  calculation  is,  even  in  the  simplest 
case,  far  beyond  the  powers  of  the  most  skilful  ma- 
thematician. There  is,  indeed,  at  present,  no  skill  in 
analysis  which  approaches  the  complete  solution  of  a 
question  like  this  ;  we  merely  know  the  general  fact, 
that  this  conical  form  must  be  given,  but  the  precise 

ount  to  which  it  must  be  given  in  each  case,  so  as 

be  the  best,  we  know  not.  Yet  who  can  doubt,  that 
in  nature,  that  best  form  is  given  in  every  case,  and 
that  these  difficult  laws  of  the  most  perfect  arrange- 
ment, have  been  applied  with  the  greatest  precision 
in  every  tree,  plant,  and  flower,  by  the  Mighty  Archi- 
tect of  the  universe,  so  that  the  trunk  of  each  tree 
tapers  according  to  the  most  perfect  form  from  its 
base  to  the  insertion  of  its  branches.. ..that,  for  a 
like  reason,  each  bough  grows  less  in  the  right 
proportion  from  its  insertion  in  the  trunk. ...each 
branch  from  its  insertion  in  the  bough.. ..each 
shoot  from  its  insertion  in  the  branch... .and  the 
feeble  stalk  that  supports  each  leaf  from  its  inser- 
tion in  the  shoot.. ..nay,  even  that  the  same  per- 
fect law  obtains  in  the  very  fibres  of  the  leaf  itself ! 

Were  the  distribution  of  the  material  of  the  tree, 
however,  wholly  directed  by  this  principle,  that  it 
should  be  made  to  minister  the  greatest  possible 
strength  to  every  part,  it  would  appear  that  the  trunk 
and  all  the  branches  should  have  been  hollow,  like  the 
bones  of  animals.  In  the  breaking  of  a  cylindrical 
piece  of  wood,  that  portion  of  the  fibre  which  princi- 
pally resists  the  fracture,  is  seen  to  be  situated  near  the 
surface,  and  not  about  the  centre  of  the  cylinder, 
—  the  central  substance  might,  indeed,  be  entirely  re- 
moved by  boring  a  hole  along  the  cylinder,  without 
materially  affecting  its  strength  ;  and  if,  when  thus 
taken  from  the  centre,  the  material  could  be  collected 
on  the  surface,  the  strength  might  be  greatly  increased 
by  the  transfer.  An  increase  of  the  strength,  by  taking 
the  material  from  the  internal  parts  of  the  cylinder  and 
collecting  it  on  the  outside,  might  indeed  be  carried  to 
any  extent,  were  it  not  for  the  thinness  of  the  tube 
at  which  we  should  thus  ultimately  arrive.  Mr.  Tred- 
gold  calculated  that  if  a  solid  cylinder  be  in  this  way 
converted  into  a  hollow  cylinder  whose  thickness  is 
three-twentieths  of  its  diameter,  its  strength  will  be 
doubled ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  appears 
to  be  pretty  nearly  the  proportion  of  the  thickness  of 
the  hollow  stems  of  plants  to  their  diameters. 

Doubtless  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  bones  of 


animals  are  hollow,  instead  of  solid  *,  and  that  in 
those  which  are  specially  destined  for  lightness  and 
speed,  deer,  for  instance,  and  birds,  the  matter  of  the 
bone  is  extremely  condensed,  so  as  to  accumulate  it 
as  much  as  possible  on  the  surface. 

Thus,  too,  it  is,  we  cannot  doubt,  that,  among  trees, 
the  palms. ...which  throw  out  their  branches  at  the 
top,  and  grow  to  a  greater  height  than  any  other  trees, 
so  that  more  than  ordinary  strength  is  required  to  sup- 
port them. ...have  hollow  trunks,  and  that  bamboos 
....which  shoot  out  from  the  earth  like  grasses,  each 
raising  a  slender  flexible  stem  to  a  great  height.. ..are 
exceedingly  hollow  cylinders,  whose  material  is  so  con- 
densed on  their  surfaces  as  to  have  almost  the  hard- 
ness of  a  metal.  For  a  like  reason,  perhaps,  it  is  that 
when  the  material  of  the  stem  of  a  flower  is  exceedingly 
fragile,  or  the  weight  it  has  to  carry  very  great,  it  is 
usually  hollow,  and  that  when  a  plant  is  to  lift  its  stalk 
to  more  than  the  ordinary  height,  as  the  sunflower, 
the  thistle,  the  bulrush,  the  sugar-cane,  it  is  invari- 
ably a  hollow  cylinder.  If,  then,  we  find  that  the 
trees  of  the  forest  only  in  some  rare  instances,  follow 
this  law  of  the  greatest  strength,  we  must  seek 
another  cause. 

To  that  balance  of  change  which  is  continually  going 
on  in  the  natural  world,  the  production  and  the  dissolu- 
tion of  large  masses  of  vegetable  matter  is  no  doubt 
necessary.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  vegetable  matter, 
as  it  exists  under  the  form  of  wood,  might  have  been 
wrought  in  the  same  quantity,  by  the  same  Almighty 
hand,  into  yet  higher  and  bolder  fabrics  than  are  even 
the  trees  of  our  primaeval  forests.  But  in  the  great 
sequence  of  nature  there  are  other  and  more  important 
elements  with  which  this  gigantic  scale  of  vegetable 
nature  might  have  interfered.  Certain  we  are  of  this, 
that  if,  to  increase  their  dimensions,  the  trunks  and 
branches  of  trees  had  been  hollowed,  they  could  not  as 
nowhave  served  thepurposesof  man;  planks  and  beams 
could  not  then  as  now  have  been  cut  out  of  them,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  the  progress  of  society 
might  by  this  single  circumstance  have  been  retarded. 

•  Another  reason,  perhaps,  is,  thai  by  riius  converlins  the  bone 
from  a  solid  into  a  hollow  cylinder,  a  much  greater  surCace  of  at- 
tachment is  obtained  for  the  muscles. 
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We  now  proceed  to  explain,  in  a  familiar  manner,  the 
common  methods  of  determining  the  probabilities 
of  existence  from  the  Tables  of  Mortality.  Previous 
to  entering  upon  this  inquiry,  it  will,  however,  be 
necessary  to  understand  the  precise  sense  in  which 
the  word  Probability  is  here  used. 

K  life  were  secure  in  every  successive  stage,  and  if 
every  man  were  certain  of  existing  to  the  end  of  every 
year,  there  would,  of  course,  be  no  such  thing  as 
Probability,  as  far  as  human  life  is  concerned ;  but  as 
our  existence  is  really  of  uncertain  duration,  and  as 
our  lives  may  be  terminated  within  au  hour,  or  pro- 
tracted for  many  years,  we  have  all  of  us  a  certain 
chance,  or  probability,  (only  to  be  expressed  by  figures,) 
of  surviving  to  the  end  of  every  year.  Mathemati- 
cally speaking,  indeed,  every  event  in  nature  is  open 
to  the  possibility  of  happening  or  failing.  The  com- 
monest occurrences,  such  as  the  rising  and  setting  of 
the  sun,  and  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  which  from 
infancy  we  have  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  as 
morally  certain,  are  only,  therefore,  mathematically 
probable  in  a  very  high  degree,  and  may  actually  be 
measured  by  a  figure  (always  a  fraction),  expressive 
of  the  chance  of  their  happening  or  not  happening. 
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as  may  be.  All  events  by  their  nature  must  be  either 
determined  or  undetcrtnmed :  if  determined,  they 
can  only  he  certain  or  impossible.  Suppose  from  a 
box  containing  four  white  counters,  we  are  required 
to  draw  a  single  while  one ;  it  is  certain  (or  rather, 
mathematically  spealcing,  it  is  of  the  highest  degree 
of  probability,)  that  this  event  will  happen,  as  there 
is  no  other  colour  to  choose ;  our  chance  of  success 
is  therefore  equal  to  four  out  of  four,  equal  to  i,  equal 
1*,  =:  certainty.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  out  of 
the  same  box,  we  had  been  required  to  draw  a  red 
counter,  it  is  equally  evident  that  such  an  event  would 
have  been  of  the  lowest  degree  of  probability,  or  im- 
possible, as  there  was  no  red  one  in  the  box  to  draw; 
our  chance  of  success  would  consequently  have  been, 
none  out  of  four,  equal  to  S,  equal  to  0,  equal  to  im- 
possibility. If  certainty  is  therefore  made  equal  to 
unity,  and  impossibility  equal  to  0,  or  nothing,  every 
undetermined  or  uncertain  event  must  be  represented 
by  some  mean  fraction,  less  than  unity  but  greater 
than  C. 

If  an  event  be  very  probable  and  likely  to  (5ccur, 
its  measure  will  be  a  very  high  fraction,  nearly  ap- 
proximating to  unity,  but  if  of  a  nature  unlikely  to 
happen,  then  its  probability  will  be  low,  and  the  frac- 
tion which  measures  it  proportionably  small.  A  piece 
of  money  is  thrown  up,  and  we  are  required  to  de- 
termine the  chance  of  its  falling  with  the  head-side 
uppermost.  If  there  be  no  reason  wliy  in  falling  it 
should  show  one  side  in  preference  to  another,  the 
chance  of  its  falling  right  will  be  exactly  equal  to  the 
chance  of  its  falling  wrong ;  it  will  be  an  ecjual  chance, 
therefore,  that  the  head,  as  required,  will  turn  up,  or 
it  will  be  one  out  of  two,  equal  to  J. 

Suppose  six  counters,  marked  1 ,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  were 
placed  in  a  box,  and  it  was  required  to  determine  the 
chance  of  drawing  out  any  one  of  them  that  might 
be  named  from  all  the  rest :  here  six  cases  would  be 
possible,  any  one  of  which  may  happen,  but  only  one 
of  which  would  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  term  in 
question  ;  the  chance  of  drawing  the  number  named 
is  therefore  one  out  of  six,  equal  to  one-sixth. 

From  these  examples  it  may  be  seen,  that  the  pro- 
bability of  the  happening  of  every  undetermined 
event  is  represented  by  a  fraction,  the  upper  number 
or  numerator  of  which  is  equal  to  the  number  of 
cases  in  favour  of  its  happening,  and  the  lower 
number  or  denominator  of  which  is  equal  to  the  sum 
of  all  the  cases  favourable  and  unfavourable ;  the 
difference  between  the  probability  of  the  happening 
of  an  event  and  unity,  is  equal  to  the  probability  of 
the  failing  of  the  same  event,  that  is,  of  its  nol  hap- 
pening. Thus,  in  the  foregoing  example  of  the  six 
counters,  the  chance  of  drawing  any  one  particular 
number,  was  equal  to  one  out  of  six,  equal  to  i ;  the 
chance,  therefore,  of  not  drawing  it,  that  is,  of  draw- 
ing one  of  the  other  five,  is  equal  to  Jive  out  of  six, 
equal  to  {  - 1  =  J. 

let  us  now  consider  the  application  of  this  theory 
to  the  duration  of  human  life.  Suppose  it  is  ascer- 
tained, that  out  of  every  1000  children  born,  800  will 
live  to  complete  one  year ;  every  child,  therefore,  out 
of  the  number  originally  born,  will  have  an  equal 
chance  of  being  one  of  the  800  survivors,  and,  con- 
sequently, 800  chances  out  of  1000  of  existing 
one  year.  This  is  equal  to  the  fraction  'i'e  or  ,"o, 
which  expresses  the  probability  of  a  child  just  born 

•  Whenever  one  number  is  taken  out  of  another,  as  above,  it  is 
always  represented  by  a  fraction,  the  lower  number  or  divisor  of 
which  is  equal  to  the  number  out  of  which  the  given  quantity  or 
upper  number  is  to  be  taken.  Thus,  if  we  say  we  will  give  one  out 
of  every  Iwo  shillings  we  possess,  we  mean  to  say  that  we  will  give 
half;  or  if  we  say  we  will  give  four  out  of  every  four,  it  is  the  same 
as  though  we  had  said  we  will  give  all 


living  over  the  first  year  of  his  age.  The  same  method 
employed  for  every  subsequent  age  throughout  the 
Table  of  Mortality,  will  deduce  a  series  of  arithmetical 
measures,  or  fractions,  for  the  several  probabilities  of 
every  separate  age  existing  a  single  year. 

If,  therefore,  a  sum  of  money,  say  1 00/.,  depended 
upon  a  child  just  born  existing  for  a  year,  (as  very 
often  is  the  case,)  the  present  value  or  purchase- 
money  of  such  child's  right  in  the  1 00/.  would  be  ,'u 
of  that  sum  properly  discounted  for  one  j'ear*. 

According  to  the  Northampton  Table  of  Mortality, 
(see  former  paper,)  the  probability  of  a  child  just 
born  reaching  one  year  is  8650  out  of  11050,  repre- 
sented by  the  fraction  iVa".  The  probability  of  the 
same  infant  living  two  years  is  7283  out  of  1 1  650, 
because  out  of  the  latter  number  originally  born, 
only  7283  live  to  complete  a  second  year;  this  con- 
tingency is  represented  by  the  fraction  iVA'o.  In 
like  manner,  the  chance  of  the  same  life  surviving  to 
the  end  of  the  third  year,  is  6781  out  of  1  IffoO  = 
i'i'«Vo,  and  so  cm,  for  every  subsequent  year  until  the 
extremity  of  life,  the  fraction  which  measures  the  pro- 
bability of  existence  growing  continually  smaller  until 
after  the  age  of  ninety-six,  when  it  vanishes  entirely'. 

The  sum  of  this  series  of  fractions  from  birth  to 
the  terminati(jn  of  the  table,  will  express  the  quan- 
tity of  existence  due  to  every  child  at  birth,  or,  as  it 
is  commonly  termed,  the  expectation  of  life  at  that 
age.  What  is  thus  called  the  Expectation  of  Life, 
must  not  be  understood  in  the  literal  sense  of  a 
positive  quantity  of  existence  measured  to  every 
individual,  but  as  a  mean  or  average  of  the  entire 
number  of  years  which  may,  on  a  supposition,  be 
enjoyed  by  a  mass  of  individuals  collectively. 

We  may,  from  the  examples  thus  given,  form  some 
idea  ol"  the  nature  of  an  Assurance  for  a  single  year, 
and  of  the  method  pursued  by  a  Society  in  the  calcu- 
lation of  the  necessary  premium.  Suppose  the  policy 
to  be  upon  the  life  of  an  infant : — the  chance  of 
such  child  existing  for  a  year  is  equal  to  'n,  and  the 
chance  of  his  not  living  for  a  year  (that  is,  dying 
within  the  year,)  is  consequently  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence between  unity  (the  certainty  of  his  either  living 
or  dying,)  and  the  above  fraction,  which  is  equal  to 
Jg  —  ,'«  =  ,»„.  100/.  discounted  for  one  year  at  3  per 
cent.t,  is  equal  to  97/.  Is.  9d.,  nearly  '<,  of  which  is 
equal  to  about  19/.  8s.  4{rf.,  which  is  the  value  in 
present  money  of  1 00/.  assurance,  payable  in  case  a 
child  just  born  should  die  before  he  completes  the  first 
year  of  his  age. 

Let  us  suppose  another  example  of  this  kind.  A 
person,  aged  52  years,  wishes  to  assure  1000/.  upon 
his  hfe  for  a  single  year ;  for  this  purpose  he  enters  a 
Society,  which  regulates  its  premiums  by  the  North- 
ampton Table:  at  the  age  of  52,  according  to  this 
table,  out  of  100,000  persons  living  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year,  3044  will  die  before  the  expiration 
of  the  year;  the  probability,  therefore,  that  he  will 
be  one  of  the/ailing  lives,  is  iSSJso,  or  ,So  very  nearly. 
If  money  bore  no  interest,  he  would  be  required  to 
pay  to  the  Society  about  30/.  to  complete  the  contract ; 
but  as  money  does  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  three 
per  cent.,  and  as  he  makes  his  payment  at  the  be- 
ginning instead  of  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Society 
will  allow  him  the  benefit  of  a  twelvemonth's  dis- 
count. 1 000/.  discounted  at  3  per  cent,  for  one  year 
is  equal  to  970/.  17s.  Gd.,  iSo  of  which  sum  is  equal 
to  29/.  2s.  6d.,  very  nearly  the  actual  premium  charged 
for  such  a  risk  by  the  Equitable  Society,  the  Rock, 

•  The  £100  IS  discounted  for  one  year,  because  it  is  supposed  to 
be  received  one  year  before  it  properly  falls  due. 

t  £3  per  cent  is  the  rate  of  interest  almost  universally  assumed  by 
the  Life  OiHces  in  London. 
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or  any  other  Office  basing  its  charges  on  the  North- 
ampton Tables*. 

This  sum,  which  is  charged  for  the  assurance  of  a 
risk  the  Society  may  not  be  eventually  called  upon 
to  pay,  appears,  upon  a  casual  inspection,  rather  high ; 
but  suppose  the  Society  to  make  a  thousand  of  these 
Assurances  in  the  year:  according  to  the  hypothesis 
already  laid  down,  thirty  hves  out  of  the  thousand 
would  fail  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  the  Society 
would  be  called  upon  to  pay  claims  to  the  amount  of 
30,000/.  This  sum  is  not,  however,  due  until  the 
termination  of  the  year;  the  1000  discounted  pay- 
ments of  30/.  each  will  therefore,  with  tht>ir  interest, 
just  provide  a  sufficient  fund  to  discharge  this  debt. 

If  the  \alue  in  present  money  were  required  for 
an  Assurance  which  is  extended  throughout  the  whole 
period  of  life,  the  reasoning  will  be  much  more  com- 
plicated; but  in  our  next  paper  we  shall  endeavour  to 
give  the  reader  a  general  idea  of  the  nature  of  such 
valuations,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
deduced  from  the  Tables  of  Observations. 


SKETCHES  OF  RUSSIA. 
No.  V. — The  Grkco-Russian  Church. 

Of  the  independent  ecclesiastical  establishments 
which  took  their  rise  from  the  Oriental,  or  Greek 
church,  that  of  Russia,  with  the  exception  of  the  re- 
cently-discovered church  of  Syria,  is  the  one  in  whose 
ritual  scriptural  truth  exists  in  the  greatest  degree  of 
purity,  although  still  overloaded  in  practice  with 
mystic  ceremonies,  and  with  a  pageantry  calculated 
to  gratify  the  eye  and  pander  to  the  senses. 

The  antipathy  with  which  the  Eastern  church  has 
ever  regarded  that  of  the  West,  although  unable 
wholly  to  prevent  the  intrusion  into  its  canon  of  some 
of  the  dogmas  held  in  common  by  both,  has,  never- 
theless, enabled  it  successfully  to  resist  and  render 
abortive  the  frequent  attempts  of  the  Roman  pontiffs 
to  effect  a  consolidation  of  the  communions. 

The  Athanasiun  and  Nicene  creeds  are  received  by 
the  Greek  church  as  its  standard  of  faith,  with  this 
exception,  that  in  holding  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
it  admits  the  Holy  Ghost  as  proceeding  from  the  Father 
only,  alleging  the  term  Filioque  to  be  an  interpolation 
b}  the  Romish  church.  It  admits  the  invocations  to 
the  Virgin,  and  to  the  saints,  of  the  latter  of  whom 
it  numbers  several  hundreds  in  the  calendar. 
Forbidding  the  introduction  of  graven  or  carved 
images  into  the  churches,  it  yet  allows  the  use  of 
pictorial  representations  of  "holy  men  of  old,"  not, 
its  advocates  would  say,  as  objects  of  worship,  but  as 
aids  to  devotion  and  incentives  to  imitation  of  a  holy 
hfe;  upon  the  same  principle  as  the  portrait  of  a 
departed  friend  may  be  preserved  by  the  survivors,  in 
order  to  recall  more  vividly  his  sufferings  or  his  vir- 
tues, and  to  stimulate  others  to  follow  in  his  steps. 
Unhappily,  this  is  a  refinement  which  the  illiterate 
boor  can  ill  understand,  and  hence  the  superstitious 
veneration,  approaching  almost  to  adoration,  with 
which  he  regards  bis  household  deities,  for  such  he 
actually  styles  them.... the  same  term.  Bog,  being 
popularly  applied  to  the  Supreme  Being  and  to  the 
painted  wood.  The  catechism  used  in  all  the  pubhc 
schools,  however,  contains  articles,  expressly  to  prevent 
idolatrous  veneration  being  paid,  either  to  images  or 
to  the  relics  of  saints. 

The  Russian  Church  recognises  seven  sacraments, 
namely,  baptism,  the  chrism  or  baptismal  unction, 
the  eucharist,  confession,  ordination,  marriage,  and 
extreme  unction.     The  dogma  of  the  real  presence  is 

•  Had  the  exact  probability  of  death  been  employed,  the  premium 
would  have  come  out  £19  1  Ij. 


universally  admitted,  but  is,  we  believe,  generally 
allowed  to  be  an  innovation  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Utterly  disavowing  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  by  an 
inconceivable  anomaly  it  admits  prayers  for  the  dead, 
as  an  "  old  and  praiseworthy  custom." 

Fasts  are  most  rigidly  enjoined,  and  as  rigidly  kept. 
During  seventeen  weeks  of  the  year,  as  well  as  on 
the  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  of  every  week,  com- 
prising together  nearly  half  the  year,  all  indulgence 
in  animal  food  of  every  kind,  including  eggs,  butter, 
milk,  and  even  sugar,  which  has  been  purified  with 
blood,  is  strictly  prohibited.  Exemptions,  on  the 
score  of  ill-health,  certified  by  a  physician,  may  be, 
and  are  frequently,  obtained. 

The  mummery  of  indulgences,  aispensations,  and 
the  numberless  petty  impositions  of  the  rapacious 
church  of  Rome,  are,  and  ever  have  been,  totally  ab- 
horrent to  that  of  Russia.  As  it  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  limited  plan  of  these  papers  to  enter  more 
largely  upon  subjects  of  this  nature,  we  shall  proceed 
briefly  to  notice  its  ministers  and  its  establishments. 

The  Russian  clergy  are  divided  into  two  distinct 
classes,  the  regular  and  the  secular,  the  former  of 
which  comprises,  the  monks  and  the  higher  dignitaries, 
(who  are  also  monks,) .  . .  .the  latter  the  parochial  and 
officiating  priesthood;  both  are  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  holy  synod,  from  wliich  appeals  are  referrible 
to  the  emperor,  as  head  of  the  church.  The  power 
which  is  now  vested  in  this  tribunal,  was,  previously 
to  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  exercised  by  the 
patriarch  of  the  Greek  church;  but  that  monarch 
abolished  the  pontifical  dignity,  in  consequence  of  the 
frequent  arrogation  by  its  possessors  of  a  temporal 
power,  which  too  closely  approximated  to  the  pre- 
rogatives of  sovereignty.  Nicon,  one  of  the  last 
who  enjoyed  it,  was  stripped  of  his  honours  and 
confined  to  an  obscure  monastery  for  alleged  political 
intrigues  in  favour  of  the  Poles,  from  whom  he  was 
accused  of  having  received  large  sums  of  money. 
Joachim,  who  filled  the  patriarchal  chair  in  the  reign 
of  Peter,  carried  his  machinations  still  further,  endea- 
vouring to  subvert  the  throne  by  cabal  and  intrigue. 
His  successor  Adrian  was  the  last  of  the  dignity. 

The  monkish  clergy,  after  passing  through  the 
three  degrees  of  probationer,  proficient,  and  perfect, 
are  again  subdivided  into  five  classes,  the  lerodiacone, 
or  monastic  deaSbns ;  the  leromonache,  or  monastic 
priests;  both  of  which  regularly  officiate  in  the 
daily  service  of  the  churches  of  the  monasteries ;  the 
Hegumena,  or  priors  of  smaller  convents ;  and  the 
Archimandrite,  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  larger 
monastic  establishments,  as  abbots.  The  other  class, 
the  Archir^,  comprises  the  higher  dignitaries  of  the 
church,  including  the  metropolitans,  archbishops, 
and  bishops.  These  honorary  distinctions  are  merely 
personal,  and  carry  with  them  little  exclusive  local 
authority,  beyond  that  held  ex  officio  over  the  spiritual 
schools  of  their  respective  dioceses. 

The  monks,  when  in  their  ordinary  dress,  wear  a 
loose  robe  of  black  stuff  over  a  cassock  of  the  same 
material,  varying  in  texture  according  to  the  rank  of 
the  individual, — the  cap,  of  cylindrical  form,  has  a 
covering  of  black  crape,  which  flows  not  ungracefully 
over  the  back  and  shoulders.  The  prelates  and  abbots 
are  distinguished  by  white  wape,  over  a  cap  of  the  same 
form;  the  accompanying  wood-cut  gives  a  correct 
idea  of  their  costume.  When  officiating  at  the  altar, 
their  robes  are  of  the  richest  damask  or  velvet,  covered 
with  embroidery  of  gold  or  silver,  and  in  some  of  Ihe 
more  popular  monasteries,  on  days  of  high  festival, 
actually  blaze  with  jewels.  The  mitre  which  is  worn, 
resembles  in  form  a  highly  raised  crown,  and  is  gene- 
rally of  gold  or  .^ilver  filagree  work;  on  the  sides  are 
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enamel  paintings  of  our  Saviour,  of  the  "Virgin,  or  of 
some  favourite  saint,  and  on  the  top  glitters  a  cross  of 
brilliants.  The  engraving  represents  the  archbishop 
in  his  robes  of  ceremony,  in  the  act  of  giving  the 
benediction. 

Everything  connected  with  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Greek  Church,  has  some  occult  meaning ;  thus,  the 
three  tapers  in  the  one  hand,  are  intended  to  represent 
the  Trinity  ;  they  approach  so  closely  at  the  extremi- 
ties, that  their  flames  mingle  into  one :  the  two 
candles  are  meant  to  symbolize  the  twofold  nature 
of  ovf  Saviour. 

Strictly  forbidden  to  indulge  in  animal  food,  or  to 
participate  in  the  simplest  pleasures  of  the  laity, — 
doomed  to  celibacy,  and  debarred,  by  the  stern  regu- 
lations of  their  monastic  order,  from  the  innocent 
enjoyments  of  social  intercourse,  the  higher  clergy  of 
Russia  lead  a  life  of  unvarying  austerity,  which, 
though  it  may  possibly  in  some  instances  be  favour- 
able to  sanctity  of  life,  incapacitates  them,  never- 
theless, from  personally  promoting  those  schemes  of 
benevolence,  which  are  the  glory  of  our  own  land, 
and  the  delight  of  our  own  clergy. 

Their  studies  being  restricted  to  subjects  exclusively 
connected  with  their  profession,  and  more  immediately 
with  their  own  individual  church,  they  are  naturally 
enthusiastically  partial  to  its  ceremonies ;  yet  far  from 
being  bigoted,  they  do  not  presume  to  limit  the  hopes 
of  salvation  within  the  pale  of  their  own  communion. 
As  a  body  they  are  distinguished  for  unobtrusive 
modesty  of  deportment,  and  primitive  simplicity  of 
manners.  Dead  to  the  softening  influences  of  domestic 
life,  but  assiduous  in  tht  duties  of  the  altar.. ..rarely 
ambitious  of  literary  renown,  and  never  mingling  in 
the  turmoil  of  politics.. ..they  glide  through  a  noise- 
less life,  and  sink  to  the  repose  of  a  quiet  grave  within 
the  cloister- walls,  and  are  forgotten ;  unless,  perhaps, 
they  find,  in  after-ages,  a  line  in  the  calendar  or  a 


niche  in  the  iconastas, — beyond  this  their  wildest 
fancy  never  ranges. 

The  lower  order  of  monks  are  generally  very  illite- 
rate, indolent,  and  repulsively  dirty ;  but  otherwise 
they  are  a  harmless,  inoffensive  race  of  men,  who, 
though  capable  of  eifecting  little  to  advance  the  in- 
terests of  mankind,  yet  have  it  not  in  their  power  to 
do  much  harm,  either  by  influence  or  by  example ; 
their  sphere  being  limited  by  the  walls  of  their  mo- 
nastery, to  the  society  within  which  they  are  in  point 
of  fact  restricted,  by  their  equivocal  position,  which 
places  them  just  one  step  in  rank  above  the  ignorant 
peasant,  and  yet,  too  much  below  the  more  educated 
classes  in  mind,  manners,  and  knowledge  of  the 
world,  to  mingle  with  them  on  terms  at  all  approach- 
ing to  equality.  At  the  period  when  habits  of  bru- 
talizing intoxication  were  so  prevalent  throughout 
the  empire,  from  the  court  to  the  peasant's  hovel,  as 
scarcely  to  be  regarded  as  a  vice,  the  monks  were  by 
no  means  exempt  from  the  degrading  custom.  At 
the  present  time,  the  standard  of  morals  is  happily 
much  higher  in  the  monasteries ;  the  addiction  to  this 
vice  existing  only  among  the  very  lowest  of  their 
members,  and  presenting  an  insuperable  bar  to  pre- 
ferment. None  are  admitted  into  the  order  of  monks 
till  after  the  age  of  thirty ;  nor  can  a  novice  take  the 
veil  as  nun  till  she  is  fifty  years  of  age. 

The  monasteries,  and  nunneries  are  classed  in  three 
divisions,  of  which  the  constitution  and  discipline 
differ  but  slightly,  though  they  vary  in  rank. 

The  Stauropigia,  governed  exclusively  by  the  synod ; 
the  Canobia,  where  the  brethren  live  in  common:  and 
the  Laura,  in  which  each  provides  for  himself.  The 
latter  is  the  highest  class,  and  of  this  there  are  only 
three  estabhshments :  those  of  St.  Alexander  Nevsky 
in  St.  Petersburgh,  of  Troitza  near  Moscow,  and  oi 
Kieff;  the  latter  of  great  antiquity,  dating  its  origin 
from  the  eleventh  century. 
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THE  TOWN  OF  ABBEVILLE  IN  FRANCE. 

AiiUKViLLE  is  a  town  in  the  North  of  France,  between 
Calais  and  Paris.  It  hes  to  the  South  of  Calais  at 
the  distance  of  rather  more  than  one  hundred  miles 
by  the  road ;  and  to  the  North  of  Paris  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  eighty  miles.  Under  the  old  territorial 
divisions  of  France  it  was  comprised  within  the  pro- 
vince of  Picardy,  ranking  in  the  second  place  among 
the  towns  of  that  division,  or  next  to  Amiens,  (which 
lies  about  thirty  miles  to  the  south-west  of  it.)  It 
was  also,  in  early  times,  the  capital  of  the  earldom  or 
county  of  Ponthieu.  It  is,  at  present,  included  in 
the  department  of  the  Sommc;  and  is  built  upon  the 
banks  of  the  river  which  gives  that  name  to  the 
department.  Its  situation  is  pleasant,  and  advan- 
tageous for  the  purposes  of  commerce  ;  it  stands  in  a 
fertile  valley  about  four  miles  broad,  and  is  accessible 
by  the  Somme  to  boats  of  one  hundred  tons'  burden, 
at  liigh  water,  the  tide  rising  six  feet. 

Abbeville  is  a  fortified  town,  though  not  remarkable 
for  strength.  Its  circuit,  exclusive  of  the  fortifica- 
tions, is  nearly  three  mdes  and  a  half  (English).  It 
has  five  gates,  near  one  of  which  is  a  charming  pro- 
menade, i)lanted  with  trees,  by  the  side  of  the  Somme. 
The  ramparts  themselves,  "  flanked  with  bastions,  and 
surrounded  with  broad  ditches  planted  with  avenues 
of  trees,  form  an  agreeable  promenade,  and  command 
a  fine  view  both  of  the  town  and  the  surrounding 
country." 

In  its  passage  through  Abbeville,  the  Somme  forms 
a  small  island  upon  which  the  central  portion  of  the 
present  town  stands,  tlie  rest  of  it  being  distributed 
along  the  two  banks.  Besides  this  river  there  are 
three  smaller  streams  intersecting  it;  so  that  upwards 
of  sixty  bridges  of  various  sizes  are  required  to  keep 
up  the  communications  between  its  dilTerent  parts. 
Some  of  the  streets  are  broad ;  the  liouses  are 
generally  of  brick,  there  being  but  a  few  of  stone, 
and  some  antiquated  decayed  edifices  of  wood.  In 
former  times,  the  town  was  adorned  with  many  fine 
residences  b<;longing  to  the  noigbouring  gentry ;  "but 
traces  of  dilapidation  and  decay,"  said  an  English 
traveller  some  years  ago,  "  the  effect  of  the  Revolution, 
are  everywhere  visisible,  without  any,  or  hardly  any, 
cheering  symptoms  of  renovation."  There  are  no 
public  buildings  deserving  of  particular  notice,  except 
the  Hall  of  Justice,  the  Town  House,  and  the 
Collegiate  Church, — or  Cathedral,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called. 

This  last  edifice,— the  Collegiate  Church  of  St. 
WuUran, — is  described  as  being  in  the  finest  style  of 
Gothic  architecture ;  "  but  the  beautiful  colossal 
statues  at  its  front  gate  were  mutilated  at  the  Revo- 
lution, and  it  is  so  encumbered  with  houses  on  every 
side,  that  the  exterior  cannot  readily  be  seen."  The 
portal,  however,  and  the  two  lofty  square  towers 
rising  above  it,  are  still  objects  of  attention.  The 
structure  was  founded  by  the  Counts  of  Ponthieu  in 
an  early  age  ;  and  like  many  other  ccclesiatical  edi- 
fices in  France,  it  remains  to  the  present  day  in  an 
unfinished  state.  "  The  interior  has  nothing  striking, 
"  except  that  which  fixes  the  attention  of  the  English 
traveller  in  all  Catholic  churches,— freedom  from  or- 
gan, pews,  and  screens." 

The  manufactures  of  Abbeville  are  considerable. 
Its  woollen-cloth  manufactory,  which  was  established 
in  1665,  by  a  Dutchman,  named  Van  Robais,  under 
the  patronage  of  Colbert,  the  celebrated  minister  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  is  the  most  extensive  iu 
France;  the  cloths  which  are  here  produced,  are 
said  to  be  little  inferior  to  those  of  our  own  country. 
An  extensive  trade  is  also  carried  on  at  Abbeville,  not 
only  in  the  articles  manufactured  there,  but  in  the 


agricultural  products  of  the  neighbouring  Country, 
and  especially  in  corn,  a  largo  quantity  of  which  is 
brought  from  all  quarters  of  the  department,  to  be 
embarked  on  the  Somme.  The  population  of  Abbe- 
ville  is  now  stated  at  about  19,000;  in  1C98,  it  was 
1 7,982, — showing  a  comparatively  small  increase. 

Abbeville  is  not  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  A 
native  writer  has,  indeed,  contended  that  it  existed 
under  the  name  of  Brilanniu  two  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era, — that  it  was  the  chief  town  of  the 
people  called  Britanni,  in  Belgic  Gaul,  whom  he  sup- 
poses to  have  given  their  name  to  our  own  island  of 
Britain  ;  but  this,  as  the  French  antiquary  Du  Chesne 
says,  is  "  probably"  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  his  native 
town.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  town  is  mentioned 
under  the  Latin  names  of  Abbnlis  villa,  Abbavilla,  and 
Abuckovilla,  which  it  is  said  to  have  derived  from  its 
founder,  one  of  the  Counts  of  Ponthieu,  who  was  an 
abbot.  The  earldom  or  county  of  Ponthieu,  of  which 
Abbeville  was  the  capital,  obtained  its  name  according 
to  Du  Chesne,  from  the  number  of  ponts  or  bridges 
in  the  fens  and  marshes  which  existed  in  this  part  of 
France. 

In  the  early  wars  of  England  and  France,  the 
county  of  Ponthieu,  and  its  capital,  the  town  of 
Abbeville,  were  frequently  objects  of  contention. 
The  county  passed  by  marriage  to  the  English  crown; 
and  in  the  year  1329,  Edward  the  Third  did  homage 
for  it  to  Philip  the  Sixth,  or  Philip  of  Valois.  In 
13-IG,  during  the  war  between  those  Sovereigns, 
Philip  fixed  his  quarters  at  Abbeville,  just  before  the 
battle  of  Cressy,  and  built  a  bridge  there  for  the 
passage  of  his  army.  "  He  remained  there  a  whole 
day,"  says  Du  Chesne,  "  to  assemble  his  army,  and 
on  the  morrow  being  advised  that  the  English  were 
near,  resolved  to  go  and  attack  them,  which  he  did 
at  the  village  of  Cr<;cy,  but  with  shame  and  loss  *,"  &c. 

By  the  treaty  of  Bretigni,  which  was  concluded 
between  Edward  the  Third  and  John  the  Second  of 
France,  on  the  8th  of  May,  1360,  the  king  of  Eng- 
land acquired  the  full  sovereignty  of  the  earldom  «if 
Ponthieu,  among  other  valuable  territories  in  France  • 
in  this  cession  the  town  of  Abbeville  was  of  course 
included.  In  1364,  however,  king  John  died  a  pri- 
soner in  London,  having  been  unable  to  raise  the 
sum  of  3,000,000  crowns  of  gold, — the  amount  of 
his  stipulated  ransom. 

His  successor,  Charles  ihe  Fifth,  became  speedily 
embroiled  with  the  Black  Prince,  who  governed 
Edward's  dominions  in  the  South  of  France  ;  and  in 
13C8,  made  secret  preparations  for  a  fresh  war  with 
the  king  of  England,  at  the  same  time  openly  ex- 
pressing his  desire  to  maintain  the  peace.  His  inten- 
tion was  to  take  Edward  by  surprise,  and  to  regain 
possession  of  the  county  of  Ponthieu  by  a  sudden 
attack ;  his  measures  were  accordingly  directed,  in 
the  first  instance,  against  its  capital,  the  town  of 
Abbeville.  He  proceeded  with  great  caution  ;  for,  as 
Froissart  says : — 

The  French  kynge  woulde  not  be  knowcn  of  the  wair, 
for  fheix'by  he  thought  lie  should  lose  the  cnteipiise  that 
ho  trusted  to  have  in  the  Erldome  of  Ponthieu.  For  if  iho 
kyng  of  Englando  had  perfectly  knowen  that  the  French 
kyng  woulde  have  made  hym  warr,  he  woulde  right  well 
have  witlislood  the  domages  that  he  had  after  in  Ponthieu, 
for  he  would  so  well  have  provyded  for  the  good  toune  o. 
Abbeville  with  Englyshmen.and  so  well  have  furnyshe  1  all 
other  gaiysons  in  the  said  countie,  that  he  would  have  been 
still  feoveraync  over  them.  And  the  soneshall  of  the  same 
countie  was  an  Englyshman,  called  Sir  Nicholas  Lovayiig, 
who  was  in  good  favour  with  the  kyng  of  Englande,  as  he  was 
worthy ;  for  he  was  so  true  that  to  be  drawen  with  wylde 
horses  he  would  never  consent  to  any  shame,  cowardesse,  ot 
villany 

•.See  Saturday  Magatiiie,  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  58. 
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In  the  following  year,  1369,  when  Charles  had 
matured  his  preparations,  he  determined  to  com- 
mence operations  by  an  attack  upon  Abbeville  ;  but 
he  still  conceived  himself  bound  by  the  laws  of 
honour  to  send  a  "  defiance,"  or  formal  declaration 
of  war,  to  Edward,  although  it  was  his  intention  not 
to  await  the  return  of  his  messenger,  but  to  calculate 
the  time  of  his  arrival  at  the  English  court,  and  then 
to  begin  at  once.  Or,  again  to  quote  the  language  of 
Froissart, — 

When  tlie  Frenche  kyng  had  secrete  and  certayne  know- 
ledge how  they  within  Abbeville  would  become  French, 
and  that  the  warres  were  open  in  Gascony,  and  hovve  all 
his  people  were  ready  aparelled  and  in  good  wyll  to  make 
warr  agaynst  the  prince,  and  to  enter  into  the  principalyte  : 
howbeit  he  thought  as  then  to  have  no  reproache,  nor  in 
tyme  to  come  to  be  said  of  hym,  that  he  should  send  his 
people  into  the  Kyng  of  Englande  or  prince  s  lande,  or  to 
take  townes,  cyties,  castles,  or  fortresses,  without  defyance ; 
wherefore  he  was  counselled  to  send  to  defy  the  Kyng  of 
Englande.  And  so  he  dyd,  by  his  letters  closed,  and  a 
Breton  varlet  bore  them. 

This  proceeding  of  sending  the  defiance  by  a 
"  varlet,"  is  said  to  have  been  resorted  to,  because  the 
Black  Prince  had  arrested  the  messengers  whom 
Charles  had  sent  to  cite  him  to  appear  before  the 
French  Court  of  Peers,  to  answer  the  complaints 
which  had  been  lodged  against  him  touching  the  im- 
position of  several  obnoxious  taxes  in  the  province  of 
Guienne.  The  appearance  of  the  "  varlet"  upon  such 
an  errand,  in  the  court  of  Edward,  produced  con- 
siderable sensation. 

The  kyng  and  his  counsayle  had  great  despite  that  a 
varlet  should  thus  bringe  his  defyance,  and  sayd  howe  it 
was  nothing  appertenant  that  the  warre  between  two  such 
great  princes  as  tne  kyng  of  Englande  and  the  Frenche 
kyng  should  be  published  by  a  varlet:  they  thought  it  had 
been  more  metely  that  it  should  have  been  done  by  a  pre- 
late, or  by  some  valyant  man,  baron,  or  knyght ;  howbeit 
they  sawe  there  was  no  remedy.  Then  they  counsayled 
the  kyng  that  incontynent  he  shouldo  sende  a  great  army 
into  Ponthieu  to  kepe  the  frontiers  there,  and  specially  to 
the  toune  of  Abbeville,  the  which  he  was  in  great  danger  of 
losing.  The  kyng  was  content  so  to  do:  and  so  there  was 
appointed  to  go  thither  the  Lorde  Percy,  the  Lorde  Nevyll, 
the  lorde  of  Carbesson,  and  Sir  William  of  Wynsore,  with 
CCC.  men,  and  M.  archers.  And  in  the  mean  season, 
whyle  these  lordes  made  them  redy  and  were  come  to  Dover 
to  passe  the  sea,  there  came  other  tidynges  out  of  Ponthieu, 
the  which  were  nothing  joyfull.  For  as  soon  as  the  Erie 
Guy  of  St.  Poule,  and  Sir  Hewe  of  Chastcllon  who  were 
at  then  maisters  of  the  Crosbowes  of  France,  thought  by 
all  likelyhod,  that  the  kyng  of  Englande  was  defyed,  then 
they  drew  towards  Ponthieu,  and  had  sent  secretly  their 
commandement  to  the  knightes  and  squires  of  Artoyse, 
Heynalt,  Cambresis,  Vermandose,  Vyen,  and  Picardy,  that 
they  should  incontynent  come  to  them ;  and  so  they  dyd 
to  the  norabre  of  six  score  spears,  and  came  to  Abbeville. 
And  they  set  upon  the  gates,  for  it  was  do  determined 
before,  and  so  the  men  of  warre  entered  without  doyng  of 
any  hurt  to  any  of  thera  of  the  toune.  Then  Sir  Hewe  of 
Chastelon,  who  was  chefe  leader  of  these  men  of  warre, 
went  strcyght  where  as  he  thought  to  fynde  the  Seneschall 
of  Ponthieu,  Sir  Nicolas  Lovayng,  and  dyd  so  moche  that 
he  founile  him,  and  toke  him  prisoner.  Also  they  toke  a 
riche  clerke  and  a  valyant  man,  tresourer  of  Ponthieu ;  so 
that  day  the  Frenchmen  toke  many  a  riche  prisoner,  and 
the  Englishmen  lost  all  that  they  had  in  the  town  of 
Abbeville. 

A  few  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Abbeville,  and 
on  the  road  between  it  and  Amiens,  stands  the  small 
town  of  Pecquigny,  which  is  remarkable  in  our  history 
as  having  been  the  scene  of  that  curious  interview 
between  Edward  the  Fourth  and  Louis  the  Eleventh, 
at  which  the  two  sovereigns  conferred  and  ratified  a 
treaty  of  peace  upon  a  bridge  thrown  across  the 
Sornme,  with  a  strong  wooden  grating,  "  such  as  the 
lions'  cages  are  made  of,"  between  them.  The  terms 
of  the  treaty  had  been  previously  arranged  by  tlieir 
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ministers  at  Amiens ;  and  that  it  might  be  concluded 
with  due  solemnity,  it  was  thought  necessary  that 
there  should  be  a  meeting  between  the  two  monarchs. 
The  celebrated  Philip  de  Comines,  who  was  one  of 
the  chief  councillors  of  Louis,  gives  an  interesting 
account  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  measures  taken  by  his 
suspicious  master  to  accomplish  that  object  without 
endangering  his  safety  and  exposing  his  person  to 
fatal  risks ;  for  the  sad  experience  of  the  age  had 
shown  that  the  prevalent  notions  of  honour  were  not 
always  a  safeguard  against  treachery,  and  as  Louis 
would  scarcely  have  scrupled  to  resort  to  such  a  villany 
himself,  he  was  naturally  led  to  guard  against  it  on 
the  part  of  others. 

In  order,  (says  Comines,)  to  bring  the  whole  affair  to  a 
conclusion,  they  consulted  what  place  was  most  convenient 
for  the  interview  of  the  two  kings,  and  persons  were 
appointed  to  sui'vey  it;  the  Lord  du  Bouchage  and  I  were 
chosen  for  our  master,  and  the  Lord  Howard,  one  Cha- 
langer,  (as  the  writer  calls  Sir  Anthony  St.  Leger,)  and  a 
Herald  for  the  King  of  England.  Upon  our  taking  a  view 
of  the  river,  we  agreed  the  best  and  securest  place  was 
Picquiny,  a  strong  castle  some  three  leagues  from  Amiens, 
belonging  to  the  Vidame  of  Amiens,  which  had  been  burnt 
not  long  before  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy;  the  town  lies 
low,  the  river  Somme  runs  through  it,  and  is  not  fordable 
near  it.  On  the  one  side,  by  which  our  king  was  to  come, 
was  a  fine  champain  country,  aixl  on  the  other  side  it  was 
the  same,  only  when  the  king  of  England  came  to  the  river 
he  was  obliged  to  pass  a  causey,  about  two  bow-shots  long, 
with  marshes  on  both  sides,  which  might  have  been  of 
very  dangerous  consequence  to  the  English,  if  our  intentions 
had  not  been  honourable.  And  certainly  as  I  have  said 
before,  the  English  do  not  manage  their  treaties  and  capitu- 
lations with  so  much  cunning  and  policy  as  the  French  do, 
let  people  say  what  they  will,  but  proceed  more  ingenuously 
and  with  greater  freedom  in  their  affairs,  yet  a  man  must 
be  cautious  and  have  a  care  not  to  affront  them,  for  'tis 
dangerous  meddling  with  'em.  After  we  had  fixed  upon 
the  place,  our  next  consultation  was  about  a  bridge,  which 
was  ordered  to  be  built  large  and  strong,  to  which  purpose 
we  furnished  our  carpenters  with  materials.  In  the  midst 
of  the  bridge  there  was  contrived  a  strong  wooden  grate,  or 
lattice,  such  as  the  lions'  cages  are  made  of,  the  hole 
between  every  bar  being  no  wider  than  to  thrust  in  a  man's 
arm,  the  top  was  covered  only  with  boards  to  keep  off  the 
rain,  and  the  body  of  it  was  big  enough  to  contain  ten  or 
twelve  men  of  a  side,  with  the  bars  running  cross  to  both 
sides  of  the  bridge,  to  hinder  any  person  from  passing  over 
it  either  to  the  one  side  or  the  other;  and  in  the  river  there 
was  only  one  little  boat  to  convey  over  such  as  had  a  mind 
to  cross  it. 

This  method  of  arranging  an  interview  between 
two  enemies,  desirous  of  becoming  friends,  was  not 
a  novel  one.  It  had  been  put  in  practice  in  1419, 
and  when  the  Dauphin  of  France,  (afterwards  Charles 
the  Seventh,)  and  John  Duke  of  Burgundy  met  on 
the  bridge  of  Montereau,  or  Faut-yonne;  but  upon 
that  occasion  the  barrier  was  furnished  with  a  wicket, 
bolted  on  both  sides,  "  by  means  of  which,  and  by 
consent  of  both  parties,  they  might  pass  to  either." 
During  the  conference,  the  Duke,  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Dauphin,  as  some  say,  drew  back  the  bolt  upon 
his  side  of  the  wicket,  and  passed  through,  when  he 
was  immediately  attacked  and  slain,  with  some  of  his 
attendants.  Louis,  (who  was  the  eldest  son  and 
successor  of  Charles  the  Seventh,)  had  not  forgotten 
a  deed  which  fixed  so  black  a  stain  upon  his  father's 
early  life,  and  he  therefore  desired  particularly  that 
in  the  arrangements  for  his  interview  with  Edward, 
"  there  should  be  no  passage  from  one  side  to  the 
other."  He  related  to  Comines  the  story  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy's  murder,  and  commanded  expressly 
that  there  should  be  no  door,  "  for,"  said  he,  "  if  there 
had  not  been  one  then,  there  had  been  no  occasion 
of  inviting  the  duke  on  that  side,  and  that  incon- 
venience (as  he  styles  the  murder,)  had  been  pre- 
vented," &c. 
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The  barrier  being   finished,   (says  Coniiiics,)  and   the  i 
place  fitted  for  the  interview  as  you  have  aheady  heard ; 
the  next  day,  whicli  was  the  29th  of  Aufrust,   147.J,  in  the 
morning,  the  two  kings  appeared.     The  king  of  F;ance 
came  first,  attended  by  about  eight  hundred  men  at  arms : 
on  the  king  of  Knghind's  side  his  whole   army  was  drawn 
up   in  order  of  battle;  and  though  wo  oouUl   not  discover 
their  whole  force,  yet  we  saw  such  a  vast  number  both  of 
horse  and  foot,  that  the  body  of  troops  that  were  with  us 
seemed  very  inconsiderable  in  respect  of  them,  but  indeed 
the  fourth   part  of  our  army  was  not  there.     It  was  given 
out  that  twelve  men  of  a  side  were  to  be  with  each  of  the 
kings  at  the  interview,  and  that  they  were  already  chosen 
out  of  the  greatest  and  most  intimate  of  their  courts.    With 
us  we  had  four  of  the  king  of  England's  party  to  view  what 
was  done  among  us,  and  they  had  as  many  as  ours  on  their 
side,  to  have  an  eye  over  their  actions.     As  I  said  before, 
our  king  came  first  to  the  grate,  attended  by  about  twelve 
persons  of  the  greatest  quality  in   France;  among  which 
were  John  Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  the  Cardinal  his  brother. 
It  was  the  king's  royal  pleasure  (according  to  an  old  and 
common  custom  that  he  had)  that  I  should  be  dressed  like 
hini  that  day.     The  king  of  England  advanced  along  the 
Causey,  (which  I  mentioned  before,)  very  nobly  attended, 
with  the  air  and  presence  of   a  king:  there  were  in  his 
train  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  Earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland, his  Chamberlain  called  the   Lord  Hastings, 
liis  Chancellor  and  other  peers  of  the  realm ;  among  which 
there  were  not  above  four  drest  in  cloth  of  gold  like  him- 
self.    The  kinf  Vf  England  wore  a  black  velvet  cap  upon 
his  liead,  with  a  large  Uower-de-luce  made  of  precious  stones 
upon  it.     He  was  a  prince  of  a  noble  niajestick  presence, 
his  person  proper  and  straight,  but  a  little  inclining  to  be  fat; 
I  had  seen  him  before  when  the  Earl  of  Warwick  drove 
him  out  of  his  kingdom,  then  I  thought  him  much  hand- 
somer, and  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance  my  eyes  had 
never   beheld  a  more  beautiful  person.     When  he  came 
•within  a  little  distance  of  the  rail,  he  pulled  off  his  cap 
and  bowed  himself  within  half  a  foot  of  the  ground  ;  and 
the  king  of  France  who  was  then  leaning  over  the  barrier 
received  hira  with  abundance  of  reverence  and  respect:  they 
embraced  through  the  holes  of  the  grate,  and  the  king  of 
England  making  him  another  low  bow,  the  king  of  France 
saluted  hira  thus.     Cousin,  you  arc  heartily  welcome,  there 
is  no  person  living  I  was  so  ambitious  of  seeing,  and  God 
be  thanked  that  this  interview  is  upon  so  good  an  occasion. 
The  king  of   England  returned   the  compliment  in  very 
good  French,  then  the  Chancellor  of  England  (who  was  a 
prelate  and  bishop  of  Ely)  began  his  speech  with  a  pro- 
phecy, (of  which  the  English  are  always  provided,)  that  at 
Picquigny  a  memorable  peace  was  to  lie  concluded  between 
the  English  and  French:  after  he  had  finished  his  harangue 
the  insirument  was   produced  which  contained  the  articles 
the  king  of  Fiance  had  sent  to  the  king  of  England.     The 
Chancellor  demanded  of  our  king  whether  he  had  sent  the 
said  articles  ?  and  whether  he  had  agreed  to  "era  ?  the  king 
replied  yes:    and  king  Edwards  being  produced  on  our 
side,  he  made  the  same  answer.    The  Missal  being  brought 
and  opened,  both  of  the  kings  laid  one  of   their   hands 
upon  the  book,  and  the  other  upon  the  true  cross,  and  both 
of  "em   swore  religiously   to  observe  the   contents   of  the 
truce,"  Sec. 

After  a  further  conversation  for  a  short  time,  the 
two  kings  retired  from  the  barrier  at  the  same  time, 
"  or  very  near  it,"  ami  mounting  their  horses  rode 
off,  the  king  of  France  to  Amiens,  and  the  king  of 
England  to  his  army. 

It  is  singular  that  more  than  five  hundred  years 
before  this  meeting  at  Pecquigny,  William  Longue- 
^p6e,  (or  Long-sword,)  Duke  of  Normandy,  the  .son 
and  successor  of  the  illustrious  Northman  chieftain, 
Rollo,  who  founded  that  principality,  was  murdered 
at  the  same  place  by  Arnulf,  Count  of  Flanders, 
whom  he  had  met  thei-e  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting 
some  feudal  dispute. 


THE  ANCIENT  WATCH  AND  WARD. 
Our  present  police   is   a   modification  of  the  armed 
force,  employed  in  former  times  for  the  protection  of 
fortified  towns,  and  for  the  purpose  of  giving  notice 
of  the  approach  of  friend  or  enemy.    The  men  placed 


on  the  walls  ot  the  towns  were  termed  warders;  we 
frequently  find  them  noticed  by  that  accurate  narrator 
of  matters  of  antiquity,  the  late  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
who  has  thus  described  the  appearance  of  this  watch 
in  the  evening,  in  his  poem  of  Marmion. 

The  warriors  on  the  turrets  high, 
Moving  athwart  the  evening  sky, 

Seemed  forms  of  giant  height : 
Their  armour,  as  it  caught  the  raj-s, 
riashcd  back  again  the  western  blaze, 

In  linos  of  dazzling  light. 

Saint  George's  banner,  broad  and  gay. 
Now  faded,  as  the  fading  ray 

Less  bright,  and  less,  was  flung ; 
The  evening  gale  had  scarce  the  power 
To  wave  it  on  the  Donjon  Tower, 

So  heavily  it  hung. 
The  scouts  had  parted  on  their  search. 

The  castle  gates  wore  barred ; 
Above  the  gloomy  i)ortal  arch. 
Timing  his  footsteps  to  a  march. 

The  warder  kept  his  guard ; 
Low  liunnning,  as  he  paced  along, 
Some  ancient  border- gathering  song. 

An  armed  watch  was  continued  in  after-times  as  a 
local  guard,  when  the  necessity  for  soldiery  became 
unnecessary,  on  account  of  the  more  civilized  state  of 
the  community.  Cities,  towns,  and  boroughs,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  their  respective  inhabitants, 
were  bound  to  maintain  a  certain  number  of  men  for 
watch  by  night,  and  for  ward  by  day,  and  hence  the 
division  of  London  and  other  places  into  wards,  of 
which  the  alderman  was  more  especially  the  magis- 
trate. The  watch  had  power  to  search  out  all  im- 
proper, or  even  suspected  persons,  and  to  keep  them 
in  custody  till  the  following  day.  In  Edinburgh, 
not  much  more  than  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  watch  were  armed  with  battle-axes.  From  this 
military  origin  of  the  police,  the  name  of  Serjeant  is 
still  applied  to  an  oflicer  of  the  watch. 

The  first  notice  we  have  of  a  nightly  watch  in 
the  city  of  London,  is  in  the  year  1203,  during  the 
disputes  between  King  Ilenrv  the  Third  and  the  citi- 
zens. During  this  troublesoi. .,  time,  a  strong  guard 
was  kept  in  the  city,  and  by  night  a  party  of  horse, 
supported  by  some  infantry,  incessantly  patrolled  the 
streets.  This  guard  gave  rise  to  a  gang  of  thieves, 
who,  under  pretence  of  being  part  of  the  foot-patrol, 
and  ordered  to  search  for  strangers,  got  into  and 
robbed  many  houses.  In  order  to  prevent  such 
practices  for  the  future,  a  standing  watch  was  ap- 
pointed in  every  ward. 

In  1509,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  that  monarch  made  his  entry  into  the 
city  in  state,  and  was  received  by  the  citizens  with 
great  pomp  and  pageantry.  The  watch,  which  had 
in  those  days  become  a  large  and  well-constituted 
body,  were  paraded  before  him  ;  and  the  king  was  so 
pleased  that  he  returned  shortly  afterwards  to  the  city, 
accompanied  by  his  queen  and  the  principal  nobility, 
when  the  procession  was  repeated,  and  afterwards  it 
was  continued  every  Midsummer-night. 

The  march  was  begun  by  the  city  music,  followed 
by  the  Lord  Mayor's  ofliccrs  in  parti-coloured  live- 
ries ;  the  sword-bearer  on  horseback,  in  beautiful 
armour,  preceded  the  lord  mayor,  mounted  on  a 
stately  horse,  richly  trapped,  attended  by  a  giant  and 
two  pages  on  horseback,  three  pageants,  Morris- 
dancers,  and  footmen  ;  next  came  the  sheriffs,  pre- 
ceded by  their  oflicers,  and  attended  by  their  giants, 
pages,  pageants,  and  morris-dancers  ;  then  marched 
a  great  body  of  demi-lances,  in  bright  armour,  on 
stately  horses  ;  next  followed  a  body  of  carabineers, 
in  white  fustian  coats,  with  a  symbol  of  the  city  arms 
on  their  backs  and  breasts ;  then  marched  a  division 
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of  aichers,  with  their  bows  bent,  and  shafts  of  arrows 
by  their  sides  ;  next  followed  a  party  of  pikemon  iu 
their  corslets  and  helmets  ;  after  whom  marched  a 
column  of  halberdiers  in  their  corslets  and  helmets, 
and  the  march  was  closed  by  a  great  party  of  bill- 
men,  with  helmets  and  aprons  of  mail,  and  the  whole 
body,  consisting  of  about  two  thousand  men,  had 
between  every  division  a  certain  number  of  musi- 
cians, who  were  answered  in  their  proper  places  by 
the  like  number  of  drums,  with  standards  and  en- 
signs, as  veteran  troops. 

This  nocturnal  march  was  illuminated  by  940 
cressets,  200  whereof  were  defrayed  at  the  city  ex 
pense,  500  at  that  of  the  companies,  and  240  by  the 
city  constables.  When  on  usual  duty,  two  men  were 
appointed  to  each  cresset,  one  to  carry  it,  and 
"  another  to  beare  a  bag  with  light  and  to  serve  it  ; 
so  that  the  poor  men  pertaining  to  the  cressets,  taking 
wages,  besides  that  every  one  had  a  straw-hat,  with 
a  badge  painted,  and  his  breakfast  in  the  morning, 
amounted  in  number  to  almost  2000."  An  old  poet 
thus  notices  these  cre-ssets : — 

Let  uotliing  tliat's  inagiiifical, 

Or  that  may  tend  to  London's  graceful  state, 
Bo  unperformed,  as  sliowes  and  soloniu  feii.sl3. 
Watches  in  armour,  triumpiis,  cres.set  lijiUts, 
Bonfires,  bells,  and  peals  of  ordnance. 
And  pleasure. 
The   cressets  here  mentioned  were  a   sort  of  iron 
pan,  containing  burning  pitch,  or  other  combustibles, 
carried  at  the   end  of  a  long  pole  ;    they  appear  to 
have  been  employed  in  many  of  the  pageants  of  the 
citizens. 


, 


lESSErS    OF    THE    ANCIENT    WATCH    OF    LONDON'. 

The  yearly  pageant  of  the  watch  on  Midsummer- 
night  was  discontinued,  by  desire  of  the  king,  in 
1.03y,  on  account  of  its  great  expense  to  the  citj', 
but  it  was  again  set  on  foot  in  1548,  during  the 
mayoralty  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  ;  but  in  about 
twenty  years  after,  this  marching  watch  and  its  pro- 
cession were  entirely  remodelled,  and  a  standing 
watch  much  more  useful  and  less  expensive,  ap- 
{.ointed  in  its  stead. 


THE  YOUNG  CHEMIST. 

No.  X 

Exp.dNSiON  AND  Contraction. 

I  STATED  to  j'ou  in  our  last  description  that  the  mere 
alterations  in  the  heat  of  the  weather  caused  the 
expansion  and  contraction  of  metals,  and  as  iron  is  now 
so  very  abundantly  used  in  buildings,  the  engineer 
has  not  only  to  understand  this  fact,  but  also  to  guard 
against  its  effects. 

Supposing,  for  instance,  that  a  large  iron  beam  was 
firmly  secured  at  each  end,  on  the  tops  of  two  stone 
piers  or  columns  :  it  would  expand  by  the  heat  of  a 
Summer's  day,  and  force  the  columns  out  of  their 
upright  position:  it  would  contract  in  the  cool  of  the 
night,  and  draw  them  back  again;  and  such  operation 
going  on  for  months  together,  the  columns,  supposing 
them  to  be  of  one  stone,  would  be  rendered  unsteady ; 
or  if  of  several  pieces  of  stone,  the  cement  would  fall 
away  from  the  joints,  and  they  would  fall  to  pieces. 

Now  in  building  iron  bridges,  this  property  of  the 
expansion  of  iron  must  be  guarded  against,  or  other- 
wise it  would  greatly  damage  the  stone  piers.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  generally  done  by  allowing  a  space  for 
the  iron  to  expand,  and  not  bolting  ib  *irmly  to  the 
masonry ;  but  it  is  the  business  of  the  practical  engi- 
neer to  devise  the  best  means  of  doing  this  properly. 
You  would,  at  first  thought,  deem  it  a  bit  of  plea- 
santry, if  I  told  you  that  the  iron  columns  in  the 
Quadrant  of  Regent- street,  London,  arc  taller  and 
larger  in  a  hot  than  in  a  cold  day;  but  if  you  reflect 
for  a  moment  on  what  I  have  said,  you  will  perceive  at 
once  that  such  must  be  the  case,  not  only  with  them, 
but  with  all  other  iron  or  metal  columns  or  bars, 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  heat  and  cold. 

If,  as  in  our  first  experiment,  the  small  bit  of 
copper-wire  expanded  so  much  as  to  be  incapable  of 
passing  into  the  gauges,  how  much  greater  must  be 
the  expansion  of  a  larger  mass  of  metal ;  but  yet  it 
cannot  be  detected  by  the  eye;  it  is  only  to  be  done 
by  very  close  and  accurate  measurement. 

Many  artisans  who  construct  beautiful  and  delicate 
machinery,  have  to  guard  against  the  expansion  of 
metals;  the  watchmaker  in  particular  has  to  do  this. 
If  you  examine  the  works  of  this  watch,  which  is 
a  very  common  one,  you  will  find  that  all  the  wheels 
have  steel  pins  or  axles,  and  that  they  work  in  brass 
holes.  Now  what  is  this  done  for?  Why,  in  the 
first  place,  the  extreme  strength  of  a  bit  of  steel 
renders  it  fitter  for  the  pin  or  axle  than  brass,  because 
the  latter  is  soft,  and  would  bend;  but  there  is 
another  reason,  which  is  this.  You  have  already  seen 
that  steel  does  not  expand  so  much  as  brass;  and  there- 
fore when  the  watch  is  worn  in  the  pocket,  the  heat 
of  the  body  causes  both  metals  to  expand;  but  the 
steel  pin  expands  less  than  the  brass  hole,  and  there- 
fore the  pin  has  always  free  motion. 

But  supposing  that  the  works  of  the  watch  were 
constructed  exactly  the  reverse,  that  is,  with  brass 
pins  and  steel  holes ;  why,  after  being  worn  in  the  warm 
pocket  for  a  short  time,  the  watcli  would  stop  its 
movements,  because  of  the  brass  pins  expanding  so 
much  more  than  the  steel  holes. 

Expansion  by  heat  also  affects  the  tone  of  bells, 
and  the  wires  of  stringed  instruments. 

Here  is  a  small  handbell ;  remark  the  shrill  tone  it 
produces.  I  will  now  heat  it  over  the  flame  of  this 
reading-lamp,  so  that  it  may  expand.  Now  listen ; 
how  much  less  shrill  the  tone'  is,  because  for  the  time 
being  there  is  a  larger  mass  vibrating;  the  original 
tone  returns  as  the  bell  cools. 

If  a  pianoforte  is  tuned  in  a  cold  room,  it  will  be 
I  out  of  tunc  when  the  room  is  heated,  because  some 
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of  the  wires  being  brass,  and  others  steel  or  iron, 
they  have  expanded  unequally.  Of  all  solid  bodies 
known  to  the  chemist,  the  metals  are  by  far  the  most 
expansile  and  contractile;  but  every  solid  substance 
expands  by  heat  in  some  degree  or  other,  although 
we  cannot  ascertain  it  with  such  facility. 

The  metals  are  the  most  perfect  conductors  of  heat 
that  we  know  of*,  and  the  reason  why  this  tin  cup 
does  not  crack  when  I  suddenly  fill  it  with  boiling 
water,  is  because  the  heat  is  quickly  conducted  all  over 
the  tin,  and  it  therefore  expands  equally  inside  and 
outside. 

Earthy  or  stony  bodies,  either  natural  or  artificial, 
are  very  bad  conductors  of  heat,  and  so  is  glass.  If 
I  pour  boiling  water  into  a  glass,  it  is  almost  sure  to 
fly  or  crack,  because  the  inside  gets  suddenly  ex- 
panded, and  the  heat  is  not  immediately  conducted 
to  the  outside  ;  so  that  the  inside  keeps  getting  bigger 
and  bigger,  and  at  last  forces  the  glass  to  crack. 

The  thicker  the  glass,  the  more  certain  is  this  to 
happen,  and  therefore  you  generally  see  the  thick 
bottoms  of  tumblers  drop  out  when  hot  water  is  poured 
into  them,  because  the  heat  is  yet  more  slowly  con- 
ducted through  such  a  thick  mass ;  but  a  very  thin 
glass  may  be  suddenly  filled  with  boiling  water, 
witliout  cracking ;  such  a  glass  as  a  Florence  oil-flask, 
which,  being  exceedingly  thin,  conducts  the  heat 
quickly  from  the  inside  to  the  outside,  both  expand 
equally,  and  no  crack  takes  place. 

If  a  lamp-glass  is  suddenly  put  over  the  flame  of 
the  reading-lamp,  it  is  almost  sure  "  to  fly,"  on  account 
of  unequal  expansion. 

Such  are  a  few  remarks  about  the  expansion  of 
solids  by  heat,  and  I  shall  next  endeavour  to  show 
you  the  expansion  of  liquids  by  the  same  powerful 
agent. 

•  See  Saturday  Magazitie,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  110 ;  Vol.  X.,  pp.  219, 238. 


True  liberty  consists  in  the  privilege  of  enjoying  our  own 
rights,  not  in  the  destruction  of  tlie  rights  of  others. 

PiNCKARD. 


The  smallest  trifle  often  makes  a  man  miserable,  whilst 
innumerable  mercies  and  blessings  produce  no  thankfulness. 
— Watson. 


There  is  something  in  the  thought  of  being  surrounded,  even 
upon  earth,  by  the  Majesty  on  high,  that  gives  a  peculiar 
elevation  and  serenity  of  soul.  To  be  assured  in  the  lone- 
liest hour  of  unknown  or  neglected  sorrow,  that  every  sigh 
ascends  to  the  eternal  Throne,  and  every  secret  prayer  can 
be  heard  in  Heaven  ;  to  feel  that,  in  every  act  of  conscious 
rectitude,  the  heart  can  appeal,  amidst  all  the  contradictions 
of  sinners,  to  One  who  seeth  not  as  man  seeth,  produces  a 
peace  which  the  world  can  never  give.  Feeling  itself,  like 
Enoch,  walking  with  God,  the  heart  perceives  a  spirituality 
and  purity  in  every  joy,  a  mercy  and  a  balm  in  every 
sorrow,  and,  exalted  above  the  intrusions  of  an  intermed- 
dling world,  has  its  "conversation in  heaven." Mathew. 


Old  age  is  often  quendous.  It  is  one  of  its  defects  to  be 
so;  but  let  not  this  occasional  weakness  deceive  you.  You 
may  be  assured  that  naturally  it  has  gratifications  of  its 
own,  which  fully  balance  those  of  earlier  days,  and  which, 
if  cultivated,  would  carry  on  the  stream  of  happiness  to  its 
grave.  If  life  has  been  rightly  employed,  it  will  also  have 
the  visioned  recollection  of  its  preceding  comforts  to  en- 
hance the  pleasures  which  it  is  actually  enjoying.  My  own 
experience  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  my  age  is,  that 
notwithstanding  certain  ailments  and  infirmities,  and  the 
privations  they  occasion,  it  is  just  as  happy  as  all  the  pre- 
ceding seasons  were,  though  in  a  different  way, — so  happy, 
as  to  cause  no  regret  that  tbey  have  passed,  and  no  desire 
to  exchange  what  is,  for  what  has  been.  If  youth  has 
hopes,  and  prospects,  and  wishes,  that  enchant  it,  a"e  has 
no  inferioritv  even  in  this  respect, Turner. 


THE  FACULTIES  OF  MAN. 
Man  is  born  with  wonderful  faculties  into  a  wonder- 
ful world  i  and,  as  he  journeys  through  this  world,  it 
is  amazing  what  a  mass  of  information  he  heaps 
together ;  how  his  active,  able  mind  can  gather  ia 
stores  of  knowledge  from  every  side  at  every  step. 

He  travels  over  his  own  globe,  and  marks  the 
scenes  and  products  of  a  hundred  lands ;  the  cus- 
toms, deeds  and  tongues  of  a  hundred  nations.  He 
explores  the  heights  above  and  the  depths  below. 
Nothing  is  too  small  for  his  notice,  nothing  too  great 
for  his  measurement.  From  the  loftiest  mountain 
that  shoots  into  heaven,  to  the  minutest  flower  that 
springs  at  his  feet ;  from  the  huge  animal  that 
stalks  through  the  forest,  to  the  insect  which  finds 
its  world  on  a  leaf: — the  fowl  of  the  air,  the  fish  of 
the  water,  each  stone  that  exists,  each  plant  that 
grows,  each  creature  that  moves — this  immense  and 
varied  host  does  Man  note,  and  examine,  and  name, 
and  arrange  in  due  class  and  order.  Nay,  spurning 
the  limits  of  his  own  earth,  winged  by  his  instru- 
ments, he  bounds  over  the  vast  space  around,  tra- 
verses the  heavens  in  every  direction,  and  makes 
acquaintance  with  worlds  at  distances  too  prodigious 
even  for  conception. 

All  this  array  of  knowledge  can  man  discover 
and  grasp  by  his  own  faculties,  his  own  independent 
exertions ;  by  the  activity  of  his  own  body,  the 
sagacity  of  his  own  mind.  And  strongly  does  this 
display  his  astonishing  powers.  Look  at  the  Infant: 
— what  being  so  ignorant  and  helpless  as  that  little 
creature !  Look  at  the  Man  towering  aloft  in  the 
might  of  his  intellect ; — and  what  expansive  faculties 
must  they  be,  which  have  raised  the  helpless  igno- 
rance of  the  Babe  to  those  heights  of  knowledge  in 
the  Man  !  The  fact  is,  where  man  can  bring  his 
powers  to  bear,  there  he  does  wonders.  Where  eye 
can  see  and  finger  can  touch,  there  man  can  search, 
and  detect,  and  comprehend,  to  a  marvellous  extent. 
So  it  is  that  the  material  world — this  visible  creation 
of  earth  below  and  heaven  above — is  more  or  less 
within  man's  knowledge. 

But  then,  there  is  another  world,  and  that  world 
man's  senses  cannot  reach,  and  there  man's  know- 
ledge fails.  It  is  a  spiritual  world,  a  world  of  things, 
which  "ej'e  hath  not  seen,  ear  hath  not  heard,"  and 
therefore  "  neither  have  they  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man  to  conceive."  There  the  mightiest  in  natural 
talents,  the  giant  in  earthly  science,  is  again  the  igno- 
rant, helpless  babe.  He  may  inquire,  and  imagine, 
and  argue,  and  conjecture,  but  he  works  in  the  dark. 
He  can  never  get  one  firm  footing  within  the  world 
invisible  whereon  to  stay  his  anxious  soul.  That  world 
lies  on  the  map  of  his  knowledge  one  huge  void,  which 
reason  may  plant  with  her  possibilities,  and  fancy  fill 
up  with  her  figments ;  but  of  which  he  knows  nothing, 
and  can  know  nothing,  in  clear  and  certain  truth. 
Earth  and  Time  are  within  his  observation ;  Heaven 
and  Eternity  are  beyond  his  cognizance. 

Here,  then,  is  our  position.  We  are  hastening 
through  the  world  we  see  into  a  world  invisible  and 
unknown.  To  it  death  will  speedily  introduce  us. 
Meanwhile  every  thoughtful  mind  must  be  intensely 
anxious  to  learn  something  of  this  awful  world  soon 
to  be  our  own  world  j  so  much  at  least  as  will  enable 
us  to  do  all  we  can  to  prepare  for  it.  Wlience  can  we 
gain  this  information  ? — Not  from  the  vain  inventions 
of  the  poet,  nor  yet  from  the  speculations  of  the 
philosopher,  dim  and  doubtful  at  the  best.  We  must 
look  to  the  mercy  of  the  God,  beneath  whose  eye  this 
world  of  darkness  to  us  lies  clear  as  the  noon-day. 
All  sure  knowledge  of  that  world,  must  be  a  revelation 
from  Him. Gibson. 
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ENGLISH  LAKE  SCENERY 
Wordsworth's  Residence  at  Rydal  Water. 

No  portion  of  the  British  islands  presents  stronger 
claims  on  the  attention  of  the  topographer,  or  on  the 
admiration  of  the  lovers  of  the  beautiful  and  sublime 
in  landscape,  than  the  counties  of  Westmoreland  and 
Cumberland.  Let  us  take  a  hasty  glance  at  the  great 
features  of  this  remarkable  district, — mountain  and 
lake, — with  especial  reference  to  a  subject  with  which 
they  are  associated,  and  on  which  it  confers  the 
highest  interest, — the  picturesque  elysium  where 
Wordsworth,  "Nature's  simple  and  unaffected 
bard,"  has  fixed  his  residence,  apart  from  the  bustle 
and  turmoil  of  the  world. 

First,  a  word  or  two  on  the  hills.  Wordsworth, 
who  has  himself  described  the  district  with  a  poet's 
pen,  eloquently  observes  that  the  forms  of  the  moun- 
tains are  endlessly  diversified,  sweeping  easily  or 
boldly  in  simple  majesty,  abrupt  and  precipitous,  or 
soft  and  elegant.  In  magnitude  and  grandeur,  they 
are  individually  inferior  to  the  most  celebrated  of 
those  in  some  other  parts  of  this  island ;  but  in  the 
combinations  which  they  make,  towering  above  each 
other,  or  lifting  themselves  in  ridges  like  the  waves 
of  a  tumultuous  sea,  and  in  the  beauty  and  variety 
of  their  surfaces  and  their  colours,  they  are  surpassed 
by  none. 

The  general  surface  of  the  mountains  is  turf,  ren- 
dered rich  and  green  by  the  moisture  of  the  climate. 
In  other  places,  rocks  predominate;  and  the  soil  is 
laid  bare  by  torrents  and  burstings  of  water  from  the 
sides  of  the  mountains  in  heavy  rains.  The  outline 
and  colouring  of  these  immense  masses,  formed  as 
they  are  by  one  mountain  overshadowing  another, 
"  are  perpetually  changed  by  the  clouds  and  vapours 
which  float  round  them  :  the  effect,  indeed,  of  mist 
or  haze,  in  a  country  of  this  character,  is  like  that 
of  magic."  Gilpin,  in  sketching  the  magnificent 
scenery  of  this  district,  says,  "  In  many  countries 
much  (jrander  scenes  are  exhibited  than  these,  moun- 
tains more  lofty,  and  lakes  more  extensive  :  yet  it  is 
probable  there  are  few  in  which  the  several  objects 
are  better  proportioned,  and  united  with  more  beauty." 

The  origin  of  the  lake,  which  is  the  next  striking 
feature  of  this  interesting  country,  is  thus  described 
by  the  same  ingenious  writer : — 

lis  magnificent  and  marble  bed,  formed  in  the  caverns  and 
deep  recesses  of  rocky  mountains,  received  originally  the 
pure  pellucid  waters  of  some  rushing  torrent  as  it  came 
first  from  the  hand  of  nature,  arrested  its  course  till  the 
spacious  and  splendid  basin  was  filled  brimful,  and  then 
discharged  the  stream,  unsullied  and  undiminished,  through 
gome  winding  vale,  to  form  other  lakes,  or  increase  the 
dignity  of  some  imperial  river. 

Let  us  turn  now  from  the  general  features  of  this 
"  land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood,"  to  the  subject 
more  immediately  under  notice. 

Rydal  Lake  is  a  small  but  beautiful  sheet  of 
■water,  in  an  amphitheatre  of  rocky  mountains,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  Ambleside,  on  the  road  to 
Keswick.  The  surface  of  the  lake  is  adorned  by  two 
wooded  islets,  which  with  the  verdant  meadow  and 
hanging  woods,  that  alternately  environ  the  gracefully 
indented  margin  of  the  water,  combine  to  render  it 
an  object  of  such  beauty  as  immediately  to  fix  the 
eye,  notwithstanding  the  grandeur  of  the  surrounding 
scenery.  The  little  river  Rotha,  winding  round  a 
promontory,  enters  it  on  the  north,  and  making  its 
exit  on  the  opposite  side,  falls  into  Winandermere. 
At  the  foot  of  Rydal  Mount,  on  the  right  of  the  en- 
graving, may  be  distinguished  the  home  of  Words- 
worth, where  he  has  resided  for  several  years.  Rydal 
Head,  the  summit  of  the  mountain  is  of  great  height; 


its  frowning  peaks  are  partially  clothed  with  stunted 
bushes,  and  lower  down,  its  sides  are  dotted  with 
small  white  cottages,  peering  from  amidst  a  thick 
coppice  wood.  The  hills  facing  this  lofty  eminence 
are  of  less  altitude,  but  they  add  not  a  little  to  the 
beauty  of  the  landscape,  from  the  diversity  of  their 
forms  and  tints. 

The  value  of  lake-scenery  arises  rather  from  the 
idea  of  magnificence,  than  of  variety.  The  scene  is 
not  continually  shifting  here,  as  on  the  banks  of  a 
winding  river.  A  quick  succession  of  imagery  is 
necessary  in  scenes  of  less  grandeur,  where  little 
beauties  are  easily  scanned ;  but  one  like  this  demands 
contemplation.  The  eye  surveys  with  feelings  of  ad- 
miration and  delight,  the  unruffled  basin  of  this 
mountain  "  tarn,"  reflecting  as  from  the  surface  of  a 
mirror  the  varied  colouring  of  the  clouds,  the  light, 
and  the  surrounding  hills;  and  every  object  in  the 
more  distant  scenery  is  softened  into  a  cerulean  blue, 
blended  with  the  deeper  shades  of  the  variegated 
woods,  the  reddish  colour  of  the  rocks,  and  the  luxu- 
riant green  of  the  banks  of  the  lake. 

Lough-zigy  Fell,  a  high  ridge  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Rydalmere,  towers  above  the 
surrounding  mountains,  and  many  of  the  adjacent 
lakes  and  waters  may  be  seen  from  its  summit. 

On  a  rising  lawn  to  the  south  of  Rydal  Head, 
which  rises  close  behind  the  house,  stands  Rydal 
Hal),  the  seat  of  the  Rev.  Sir  Richard  Fleming,  Bart. 
On  the  north  and  east  it  is  sheltered  by  lofty  moun- 
tains ;  in  front,  the  view  towards  the  south  is  exceed- 
ingly fine,  comprising  the  extensive  vale  of  Winan- 
dermere, bounded  by  that  lake.  The  mountain  on 
the  east  is  covered  with  wood,  and  has  a  picturesque 
effect.  Between  Rydal  Head  and  this  mountain  runs  a 
narrow  wooded  valley,  through  which  a  considerable 
stream,  falling  down  a  quick  descent,  along  a  rocky 
channel,  forms  a  succession  of  pleasing  cascades. 

A  very  curious  phenomenon  observable  upon  some 
of  these  mountains,  which  is  called  in  the  country  a 
helm  wind,  will  sometimes  arise  so  suddenly,  and  with 
such  extreme  violence,  that  nothing  can  withstand  its 
force.  The  experienced  mountaineer,  as  he  traverses 
these  wild  regions,  foreseeing  its  approach,  throws 
himself  flat  upon  the  ground,  like  the  Arabian  at  the 
approach  of  the  "  simoom,"  and  lets  it  pass  over 
him.  Its  rage,  however,  is  only  momentary,  and  the 
air  instantly  settles  into  its  former  state  of  calm.  On 
Cross  Fell,  a  lofty  mountain  on  the  borders  ot  Cum- 
berland, it  is  by  no  means  of  rare  occurrence,  and 
the  blast  seems  to  proceed  from  a  cap  or  dense  cloud 
which  rests  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  The 
lakes  are  subject  to  something  of  a  similar  kind  of 
emotion,  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  call  a 
bottom  wind.  Often  during  a  perfect  calm,  a  violent 
ebulhtion  of  the  water,  which  is  forced  upwards  by 
some  internal  convulsion,  will  suddenly  take  place, 
and  present  the  agitation  of  a  storm.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  the  confined  air  has  spent  its  force,  the  con- 
vulsed surface  immediately  subsides,  and  dies  away 
in  lessening  circles.  Basingthwaite  Water  is  said  to  be 
frequently  liable  to  this  singular  phenomenon. 

Amongst  the  most  celebrated  mountains  of  the 
lake  district,  may  be  enumerated  Helvellin,  stretching 
near  a  league  and  a  half  in  one  vast  concave  ridge,  its 
lofty  summit  towering  to  the  height  of  3.313  feet; 
Cross  Fell,  which  is  considered  by  some  to  be  still 
higher,  being  according  to  Jameson,  3383  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  ocean ;  Skiddaw,  Scaffcl-Peak,  and 
Bontomand,  are  scarcely  inferior  in  altitude. 

The  celebrated  pass,  known  by  the  name  of  "  Dun- 
mail- Raise,  "  which  divides  the  counties  of  Cumber- 
land and  Westmoreland,  is  at  no  great  distance  from 
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Rydal  water,  and  presents  a  scene  of  the  most  sub- 
lime character.  Dunmail-Raise,  which  gives  its  name 
to  the  pass,  is  a  rude  monument,  consisting  of  a 
monstrous  pile  of  stones,  heaped  on  each  side  of  an 
earthen  mound,  and  appears  to  be  little  known. 
Gilpin  says  it  was  probably  intended  to  mark  a 
division  between  the  kingdoms  of  England  and 
Scotland,  in  the  old  time,  when  the  Scottish  border 
extended  beyond  its  present  bounds.  It  is  said,  this 
division  was  made  by  a  Saxon  prince,  on  the  death 
of  Dunmail,  the  last  king  of  Cumberland,  who  was 
here  slain  in  battle.  But  for  whatever  purpose  the 
rude  pile  was  fabricated,  it  has  yet  suffered  little  change 
in  its  dimensions,  and  is  one  of  those  monuments  of 
antiquity  which  may  be  best  characterized  by  the 
scriptural  phrase  of  "remaining  to  this  very  day." 

Wordsworth,  the  founder  of  what  has  been 
styled  the  "  Lake  School  of  Poetry,"  whose  genius 
has  cast  such  a  halo  over  Rydal,  and  its  adjacent 
scenery,  is  a  native  of  Cockermouth,  in  Cumberland. 
He  was  born  in  1770,  and  is  now  in  his  sixty- 
seventh  j'ear.  In  1803,  he  settled  at  Grasmere,  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  his  present  residence, 
to  which  he  next  removed.  In  the  same  year,  he 
married  a  Miss  Mary  Hutchinson,  of  Penritli,  by 
whom  he  has  several  children. 

The  simple  yet  majestic  beauty  which  pervades  so 
great  a  portion  of  Wordsworth's  poetry,  is  now  uni- 
versally acknowledged,  and  has  been  thus  ably  de- 
scribed : — 

There  is  a  lofty  philosophic  tone,  a  thousfhtful  humanity, 
infused  into  his  pastoral  vein.  Remote  from  the  passions 
and  events  of  the  great  world,  he  has  communicated  interest 
and  dignity  to  the  primal  movements  of  the  heart  of  man, 
and  engrafted  liis  own  conscious  reflections  on  the  casual 
thoughts  of  hinds  and  shepherds.  Nursed  amidst  the 
grandeur  of  mountain-scenery,  he  has  stooped  to  have  a 
nearer  view  of  the  daisy  under  his  feet,  or  plucked  a  branch 
of  white-thorn  from  the  spray;  but  in  describing  it,  his 
mind  seems  imhued  with  the  majesty  and  solemnity  of  tlie 
objects  round  him, — the  tall  rock  lifts  its  head  in  tlie  erect- 
ness  of  his  spirits ;  the  cataract  roars  in  the  sound  of  his 


verse ;  and  in  its  dim  and  mysterious  meaning,  the  mists 
seem  to  gather  in  the  hollow  of  Helvellyn,  and  the  forked 
Skiddaw  hovers  in  the  distance.  There  is  little  mention  of 
mountainous  scenery  in  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poetry ;  but  by 
internal  evidence  one  might  be  almost  sure  that  it  was 
written  in  a  mountainous  country,  from  its  bareness,  its 
simplicity,  its  loftiness,  and  its  depth ! 


BLACK    COMB. 


This  height  a  ministerinp;  angel  might  select : 

For  from  tlie  summit  of  lilacli  Comb  (dread  nanio, 

Derived  fi-om  clouds  and  storms!)  the  amplest  i-augo 

Of  unobstructed  prospect  may  be  seen 

That  British  ground  commands : — low  dusky  tracts. 

Where  Trent  is  nursed,  far  soutlnvard !  Cambriau  hills 

To  the  south-west,  a  multitudinous  sliow; 

And,  in  a  line  of  ej'e-sight  linked  witli  tlicse, 

Tlie  hoary  peaks  of  Scotland  tliat  give  birth 

To  Tirol's  stream,  to  Annan,  Tweed,  and  Clyde  :— 

Crowding  the  quarter  wlience  the  sim  conies  forth 

Gigantic  mountains  rough  with  crags ;  beneath, 

Kight  at  the  imperial  station's  Avestern  base 

Alain  ocean,  breaking  audibly,  and  stretched 

Far  into  silent  regions  blue  aud  pale ; — 

And  visibly  engirding  Moua's  Isle 

That,  as  we  left  the  plain,  before  our  sight 

Stood  like  a  lofty  mount,  uplifting  slowly 

(Above  the  convex  of  the  watery  globe) 

Into  clear  view  the  cultured  fields  tliat  streak 

Ker  habitable  shores ;  but  now  appefire 

A  dwindled  object,  and  submits  to  lie 

At  the  spectator's  feet. — Yon  azure  ridge, 

Is  it  a  perishable  cloud  ?     Or  there 

Do  we  behold  the  line  of  Erin's  coast  ? 

I^and  sometimes  by  the  roving  shepherd  swain 

(Like  the  bright  confines  of  another  world) 

Not  doubtfully  perceived. — Look  homeward  now! 

In  depth,  in  height,  in  circuit,  how  serene 

The  spectacle,  how  pure  ! — Of  Nature's  works. 

In  earth,  and  air,  and  earth-embracing  sea, 

A  revelation  infinite  it  seems ; 

Display  august  of  man's  inheritance. 

Of  Britain's  calm  felicity  and  power  ! Wordswouth. 

Black  Comb  stands  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Cumbeiland : 
its  base  covers  a  niucli  greater  extent  of  i^round  than  atiy  otiier 
mountain  in  those  pans;  and,  from  its  situation,  the  suniinit  coin* 
mands  a  more  extensive  view  than  any  other  point  in  Britain 
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THE  BELZONI  SARCOPHAGUS. 

The  Sarcophagus,  of  which  we  give  an  Engraving 
in  the  preceding  page,  was  discovered  by  Belzoni,  in 
one  of  the  tombs  of  the  kings,  at  Thebes,  in  a  manner 
which  we  have  already  related  *.  It  is  formed  of  that 
beautiful  variety  of  calcareous  stone  denominated  an- 
tique or  Oriental  alabaster,  of  which  it  is  supposed  to 
furnish  the  largest  specimen  known.  The  term  ala- 
baster, in  modern  scientific  language,  is  generally 
applied  to  a  comparatively  soft  substance  which,  in 
chemical  phrase,  is  a  sulphate  of  lime,  or  a  combination 
of  sulphuric  acid  with  lime; — it  is,  in  fact,  the  gypsum 
from  which  plaster  of  Paris  is  prepared.  The  mate- 
rial of  the  Sarcophagus  in  question,  is  a  hard  calca- 
reous stone,  to  which  the  name  of  Arragonite  has 
been  given,  because  its  peculiarities  were  first  observed 
in  specimens  discovered  in  the  Spanish  'kingdom  of 
Aragon.  It  is  a  carbonate  of  lime  —or  a  combination 
of  lime  with  carbonic  acid — together  with  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  earth  of  Strontian. 

This  Sarcophagus  forms  part  of  the  Museum  which 
was  collected  by  the  late  Sir  John  Soane,  at  his  house 
in  Lincoln's-Inu  Fields,  and  which,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  an  act  of  Parliament,  was,  shortly  before  his 
death,  vested  in  trustees  for  the  use  of  the  public. 
He  thus  describes  it  in  his  account  of  the  Museum : 

This   marvellous  effort   of  human   industry  and  perse- 
verance, is  supposed  to  be  at  least  three  thousand  years  old ; 
it  is  of  one  piece  of  alabaster  between  nine  and  ten  feet  in 
length,  and  is  considered  of  pre-eminent  interest  not  only 
as  a  work  of  human  skill  and  labour,  but  as  illustrative  of 
the  customs,  arts,  religion  and  government  of  a  very  ancient 
and    learned    people.     The    surface  of   this  monument  is 
covered  e.xternally  and   internally  with  hieroftlyphics  com- 
prehending a  written  language  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  the 
labour  of  modern  literati  will  render  intelligible.  ...... 

With  no  inconsiderable  expense  and  difficulty,  this  unique 
monument  was  transported  from  Egypt  to  England,  and 
placed  in  the  British  Museum,  to  the  trustees  of  which  it 
was  offered  for  two  thousand  pounds.  After  which  nego- 
tiation tlie  idea  of  purchasing  it  for  our  national  Collection 
was  relinquished,  when  it  was  offered  to  mo  at  the  same 
price,  wliich  offer  I  readily  accepted,  and  shortly  after  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  this  splendid  relic  of  Egyptian  mag- 
nificence safely  deposited  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  my 
Museum. 

The  chamber  in  which  it  is  placed  is  called  the 
"  Belzoni  chamber,"  and  is  thus  described  by  a  writer 
whose  remarks  are  incorporated,  by  Sir  John  Soane, 
with  his  own  account  of  his  Museum : 

On  entering  the  sepulchral  chamber,  notwitstanding  in- 
tense anxiety  to  heboid  a  work  so  unique  and  so  celebrated 
as  the  Belzoni  Sarcophagus,  I  confess  that  the  place  in 
which  this  monument  of  antiquity  is  situated  became  the 
overpowering  attraction.  Far  above,  and  on  every  side, 
were  concentrated  the  most  precious  relics  of  architecture 
and  sculpture,  disposed  so  happily  as  to  offer  the  charm  of 
novelty,  the  l)eauty  of  picturesque  design,  and  that  subli- 
mity resulting  from  a  sense  of  veneration,  due  to  the  genius 
and  the  labours  of  the  "  mighty  dead."  The  light  admitted 
from  the  dome  appeared  to  descend  with  a  discriminating 
effect,  pouring  its  brightest  beams  on  those  objects  most 
calculated  to  benefit  by  its  presence. 

The  more  (says  the  same  writer,  speaking  of  the  Sarco- 
phagus itself,)  we  contemplate  this  interesting  memorial 
of  antiquity  and  regal  magnificence,  the  more  our  sense  of 
its  value  rises  in  the  mind.  We  consider  the  beauty  and 
scarcity  of  the  material,  its  transparency,  the  rich  and 
mellow  hue,  the  largeness  of  the  original  block,  the  adap- 
tation of  its  form  to  the  purpose  which  was  unquestionably 
to  receive  a  body  enclosed  in  numerous  wra|)pings,  and 
doubly  cased,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Egyptians. 
We  then  examine  the  car\ing  of  innumerable  figures, 
doubting  not  that  the  history  of  a  life  fraught  with  the 
most  striking  events  is  here  recorded ;  gaze  on  the  beau- 
tiful features  of  the  female  form  sculptured  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Sarcophagus,  and  conclude  it  to  be  that  of  the 
goddess  Isis,  the  elongated  eye  and  the  delicate  foot  closely 

•  See  Satnrday  Magazine,  Vol.  II.,  p.254;  Vol.  IV.,  p.  154. 


resembling  those  drawings  of  her  given  by  the  learned 
Montfaucon,  and  repeal  the  exclamation  of  Belzoni,  when 
he  declared  that  the  day  on  which  he  found  thi«  treasure 
was  the  happiest  of  his  life. 

Viewed  by  lamp-light,  the  effect  of  the  chamber  is 
said  to  be  much  more  impressive  than  in  "  the  hour 
of  mid-day  splendour." 

Seen  by  this  medium  every  surrounding  object,  however 
admirable  in  itself,  becomes  subservient  to  the  Sarcopha- 
gus— the  ancient,  the  splendid,  the  wonderful  Sarcophagus 
is  before  us,  and  all  else  are  but  accessories  to  its  dignity 
and  grandeur:  a  mingled  sense  of  awe,  admiration  and 
delight,  pervades  our  faculties,  and  is  even  oppressive  in  its 
intensity,  yet  endearing  in  its  associations. 

Sir  John  Soane  had  the  chamber  thus  lighted  up  in 
the  year  1825  on  three  evenings  "during  which  the 
rank  and  talent  of  this  country,  to  an  immense 
number,  including  many  foreigners  of  distinction,  en- 
joyed an  exhibition  as  striking  as  it  must  have  beea 
unrivalled." 

This  Sarcophagus  was  discovered  by  Belzoni,  in  the 
course  of  the  ten  months  during  which  he  was  in  the 
employment  of  Mr.  Salt*,  in  the  year  1817. 

The  collection,  of  which  this  Sarcophagus  consti- 
tutes so  splendid  an  ornament,  was  formed  at  a  large 
expense,  and  through  the  labour  of  many  years,  by 
the  late  Sir  John  Soane,  an  individual  somewhai 
eccentric  in  his  nature,  but  devoted  apparently  to 
art.  Moved  by  a  laudaUe  desire  of  preserving  a 
collection  which  had  been  brought  together  with  so 
much  care  and  expense,  and  probably  instigated,  in 
some  degree,  by  a  very  natural  desire  of  posthumous 
fame,  he  conceived  the  design  of  bequeathing  it  to 
trustees  for  the  use  of  the  public,  providing,  at  the 
name  time,  a  fund  for  keeping  it  up.  He  found,  how- 
ever, that,  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  obtain  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
Accordingly,  early  in  the  year  1833,  he  presented  a 
petition  for  a  Private  Bill,  which  was  passed  on  the 
20th  of  April  in  that  year,  being  entitled  "  An  Act  for 
settling  and  preserving  Sir  John  Soane's  Museum, 
Library,  and  Works  of  Art  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public,  and  for  establishing  a  sufficient  fund  for  the 
due  maintenance  of  the  same." 

The  preamble  of  this  Act  explains  the  motives  and 
object  of  Sir  John  Soane.  It  recites  that  Sir  John 
Soane  "  hath,  for  many  years  past,  been  at  great 
labour  and  expense  in  collecting  and  establishing  a 
Museum,  comprising,  among  other  valuable  effects, 
the  Belzoni  Sarcophagus,  a  library  of  books  and 
manuscripts,  prints,  drawings,  pictures,  models,  and 
various  works  of  art,"  &c.,  and  that  he  is  "  desirous 
that  such  museum,  library,  and  works  of  art  should 
be  kept  together,  and  preserved  and  maintained  for 
public  use  and  advantage,  and  that  a  sufficient  en- 
dowment should  be  established  foi-  the  preserva- 
tion and  maintenance  thereof, '  &c. 

It  accordingly  provides  for  vesting  the  Museum  in 
trustees  after  Sir  John  Soane's  decease,  and  for  giving 
free  access  to  it  "at  least  on  two  days  in  every  week 
throughout  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  and 
at  such  other  times  in  the  same  or  other  months  as 
the  said  trustees  shall  direct,  to  amateurs  and  stu- 
dents in  painting,  sculpture  and  architecture,  and  to 
such  other  persons  as  shall  apply  for,  and  obtain  ad- 
mission thereto,  at  such  hours,"  &c.  as  the  trustees 
shall  think  fit.  The  act  then  empowers  Sir  John  Soane 
to  invest  30,000/.  in  the  3  per  Cent.  Consols  in  trust,  the 
interest  of  which  shall  be  applied  to  the  keeping  up 
of  the  Museum  and  in  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of 
a  Curator  and  an  Inspactress.     It  also  contained  a 

•  Belioni  asserts  that  he  never  was  regularly  employed  by  Mr. 
Salt;  but  it  seems  very  clear  that  he  was,  although  he  laboured 
under  a  strange  misimpretsion  on  the  subject. 
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provision  to  the  effect  that  Sir  John  Soane  might  be- 
queath the  collection  to  the  British  Museum. 

The  feelings  which  this  act  of  liberality  on  the 
part  of  Sir  John  Soane  excited,  were  well  expressed 
by  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  during  the  progress  of  the  Bdl 
through  the  House  of  Commons.  "  The  value  of  this 
gift"  said  that  Honourable  Baronet,  "is  such  that  I 
cannot  permit  it  to  pass  by  unnoticed.  .....  I  be- 
lieve no  man  ever  dedicated  so  large  a  portion  of  his 
fortune  and  of  his  labour,  to  the  promotion  of  these 
objects  as  Sir  John  Soane.  Certainly  there  are  very 
few  men  who,  possessing  a  property  of  this  kind, — 
a  property  available  for  the  gratification  of  other  and 
more  sordid  motives, — are  disposed^  to  make  to  the 
people  of  this  country  a  donation,  ^hich  is  in  every 
respect  so  munificent." 

The  Museum  is  at  present  to  be  viewed  by  tickets, 
obtained  from  the  executors  of  Sir  John  Soane. 


SECOND  VISIT*  TO  THE  CASTLE,  BADEN. 
Our  motives  for  returning  to  the  dismal  scene  were 
twofold,— one  being  to  indulge  Mr.  H.  in  his  wish 
for  a  sketch  of  the  passage  leading  to  the  oubliette  t  ; 
and  the  other  to  try  if  we  could  persuade  our  black- 
eyed  Alsacian  girl,  to  let  us  mount  to  the  chamber  from 
whence  prisoners  were  let  down  into  the  dungeons. 
By  the  aid  of  perseverance  we  succeeded  in  both. 
The  damsel  seemed  rather  surprised  at  seeing  us 
again ;  and,  when  informed  of  our  wish  to  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  for  some  time  in  the  vaults,  looked 
as  if  she  suspected  that  we  had,  one  and  all,  lost  our 
wits.  I  shall  never  forget  the  look  she  gave  Mr.  H., 
when  he  made  her  understand  his  object. 

"  Make  a  picture  there  ? "  she  exclaimed  j  "  that  is 
very  whimsical." 

After  thinking  about  it  for  a  moment,  she  said, 
that  if  we  were  determined  upon  this,  we  nmst  con- 
sent to  be  locked  up  in  the  dungeons  ;  for  that  she 
was  particularly  enjoined  never  to  leave  them  open. 
We  did  so,  and  were  accordingly  once  more  led  down 
to  this  region  of  blackest  night.  Having  told  us  to 
be  careful  of  our  candles,  and  keep  together,  she 
turned  the  grating  lock,  and  we  were  loft  to  indulge 
to  the  full,  in  all  the  thick-coming  fancies  that  were 
sure  to  visit  us.  The  only  indication  of  not  quite 
liking  the  business  that  I  ventured  to  give,  was  by 
desiring,  with  some  earnestness,  that  our  confinement 
should  not  exceed  half  an  hour.  This  our  pretty 
guide  promised,  and  having  thus  bid  adieu  to  every- 
thing like  agreeable  sensations  for  that  space,  I  gave 
myself  up  to  the  full  consciousness  of  all  the  posi- 
tive, real,  and  unimaginative  powers  of  the  spot ; 
which  1  am  sure  can  never  be  done  completely,  with 
merely  following  a  guide  through  its  recesses. 

The  only  mode  that  could  be  devised,  by  which 
Mr.  H.  could  make  the  sketch  he  wished,  was  having 
a  light  held  over  the  fearful  oubliette.  I  volunteered 
this  service,  and  performed  it  too  ;  and  though  I  will 
not  take  credit  for  having  braved  any  real  danger 
thereby,  I  nevertheless  feel  conscious  of  having 
mastered  a  whole  legion  of  airy  spirits,  as  I  stood  on 
this  hideous  threshold,  in  the  act  of  passing  which,  so 
many  aching  hearts  had  heaved  their  last  sigh  j  for 
the  next  step  precipitated  thenv  down  the  yawning 
yet  hidden  gulf,  where  their  wrongs  and  their  suffer- 
ings were  stifled  and  silenced  for  ever. 

When  the  half  hour  was  fully  elapsed,  we  had  the 
satisfaction  of  hearing  the  sound  of  a  key  rattling  in 

•  See  Saturday  Magatine,  Vol.  X.,  p.  237. 

♦  An  oublieile  is  a  vaulted  dungeon,  with  only  one  aperture  in 
the  top  for  admission  and  air.  It  is  so  called,  because  persons  con- 
f  aed  in  such  a  horrible  abode  were  looked  upou  as  conslgusd  to 
bblivioc. 


the  lock  that  shut  us  in.    The  damsel  smiled  at  seeing 
us  all  waiting  on  the  threshold  as  she  opened  it. 

"  I  have  left  you  long  enough  it  appears,"  said  she; 
and  then  assured  us,  with  some  earnestness,  that  she 
had  not  exceeded  the  time  named.  Our  watches  per- 
fectly confirmed  this, — nevertheless,  it  appeared  to 
me  the  longest  half  hour  I  ever  passed. 

I  believe  she  thought  we  must  have  had  enough  of 
the  secret  tribunal ;  for  when  we  reminded  her  of  her 
promise  to  take  ns  to  the  treacherous  guest-chamber, 
she  uttered  the  word  "  Indeed  !"  in  a  tone  of  much 
surprise.  She  kept  her  promise,  however,  and  led  us 
to  the  top  of  the  building,  where  we  saw  the  whole 
of  the  extraordinary  contrivance  resorted  to,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  a  prisoner  with  a  degree  of 
secrecy,  which  must  have  set  all  curiosity  at  defiance. 

The  place  we  were  taken  to  certainly  did  not  re- 
semble "  an  ordinary  chamber,"  as  the  girl  had  called 
it,  though  it  might  have  done  so  before  the  burning 
of  the  castle,  and  its  subsequent  repairs.  The  situ- 
ation and  arrangement  of  the  secret  descent  to  the 
vaults  are  so  remarkable,  that  in  order  to  describe 
them,  it  will  be  necessary  to  begin  from  the  entrance 
to  the  castle.  The  great  doorway  opens  into  a  vaulted 
hall  or  vestibule,  traversed  at  the  further  end  by  a 
wide  passage,  leading  on  the  right  hand  to  the  prin- 
cipal apartments  of  the  rez-de-chaussee,  and  to  the 
offices  on  the  left.  Immediately  in  front  of  that  ves- 
tibule, are  three  pairs  of  large  folding-doors.  The 
one  on  the  left  opens  upon  a  flight  of  steps  leading 
to  the  gardens ;  and  that  on  the  right,  upon  au 
enormous  spiral  staircase,  by  which  we  v;ere  led  to 
the  top  of  the  building.  The  column,  around  which 
it  turned,  was  of  enormous  dimensions,  and  the  stairs 
themselves  were  at  least  six  feet  in  width. 

We  continued  to  mount  this  flight,  without  any 
diminution  of  its  width,  for  three  stories,  when  we 
found  ourselves  in  a  sort  of  open  garret :  and  close 
beside  the  spot  where  the  spiral  staircase  ended,  our 
guide  pointed  to  a  net-work  of  iron,  fastened  by  a 
padlock,  over  a  hole  that  sunk  deeper  below  it  than 
the  eye  could  reach.  We  immediately  perceived  that 
the  monstrous  staircase  we  had  mounted,  wound 
round  this  aperture ;  and,  consequently,  that  the 
castle  had  been  built  with  a  view  to  this  frightful 
entrance  to  its  vaults.  When  we  again  reached  the 
foot  of  the  stairs,  our  attention  was  directed  to  the 
centre  pair  of  folding-doors,  which  it  now  appeared 
evident  must  open  upon  the  interior  and  hidden 
descent.  My  son  put  his  hand  upon  the  lock,  but 
the  damsel  stopped  him.  "  There  is  nothing  there, 
sir,  you  have  seen  everything."  We  persisted,  how- 
ever, and  at  length  she  permitted  us  to  enter. 

These  large  and  stately  doors  opened  upon  a  closet ; 
but  upon  examination,  we  found  that  it  communi- 
cated both  with  the  dungeon  below,  and  the  secret 
entrance  from  above.  From  this  arrangement,  it 
appears  probable,  that  in  some  cases,  when  the  un- 
happy victim,  marked  for  oblivion,  was  brought  into 
the  castle,  he  was  immediately  led,  by  this  handsome 
entrance,  into  what  might  have  had  the  appearance 
of  a  small  ante-room  ;  and  there,  without  further 
delay,  lowered  to  his  slaughter-house  and  his  tomb. 

Those  who  love  to  penetrate  into  the  recesses  of 
old  rambling  buildings,  and  to  amuse  their  imagina- 
tions by  assigning  uses  to  most  unaccountable  col- 
lections of  arches,  vaults,  and  passages,  should  not 
fail  to  explore  all  that  part  of  the  castle  which  opens 
upon  the  gardens.  Part  of  this  side  front  is  con- 
verted into  a  sort  of  rude  green-house  ;  but  by  far  the 

greater   portion   consists  of   the  most   puzzhng  and 

intricate   labyrinth  of  stone  and  cement,  that  I  ever 

attempted  to  thread. Mrs.  Trollope's  Belgium. 
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Fluids  expand  by  heat  much  more  than  solids,  as  I 
can  easily  show  you.  Here  is  a  Florence  oil-flask, 
which  I  have  filled  with  water  to  within  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  of  its  mouth.  I  have  twisted  a  bit  of  wire 
round  the  neck,  so  that  I  can  hang  it  before  the  fire : 
if  you  now  watch  it  for  a  little  time,  you  will  find 
that  as  the  flask  gets  warm,  the  water  will  rise  in  the 
neck,  and  will  soon  entirely  fill  the  flask,  nay,  more 
than  fill  it;  for  if  we  keep  it  before  the  fire  much 
longer,  some  of  the  water  would  run  over:  we  will 
not  do  this;  but  when  the  water  has  got  to  the  top, 
we  will  take  the  flask  away,  and  let  it  cool;  and  in 
the  course  of  an  hour  or  two,  we  shall  find  the  water 
exactly  at  the  same  level  in  the  neck  that  it  was  at 
first.  From  this  simple  experiment,  therefore,  we 
must  infer  that  the  Jluid  expands  by  heat,  and  contracts 
by  cold. 

Spirits  of  wine,  oil,  or  oil  of  turpentine,  or  any 
other  fluids  would  have  done  the  same  thing  ;  but  it 
is  rather  dangerous  to  use  these  inflammable  things  in 
so  large  a  cjuantity,  and  therefore  I  must  show  you 
their  expansions  and  contractions  on  a  smaller  scale. 

Here  are  some  long  and  narrow  two-ounce  glass 
phials,  and  I  have  chosen  them  as  nearly  of  the  same 
size  as  I  could.  I  will  now  make  a  scratch,  with  a 
bit  of  sharp  flint,  at  the  same  height  on  each  :  there 
are  four  of  them,  and  each  is  to  be  filled  exactly  up 
to  the  mark  with  a  different  liquid;  I  will  put  ivater 
into  the  first,  oil  into  the  second,  oil  of  turpentine  into 
the  third,  and  spirits  of  wine  into  the  fourth.  There, 
now  I  have  similar  bulks  or  measures  of  different  fluids ; 
let  us  see  what  will  happen  when  they  are  all  heated 
alike. 

I  will  set  them  standing  upright  in  this  basin, 
which  has  a  little  cold  water  in  it,  and  then  very 
gradually  pour  some  boiling  water  down  its  sides,  so 
as  to  run  as  little  chance  as  possible  of  breaking  the 
phials,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  some  cold  water 
was  put  into  the  basin  first,  that  it  might  take  off  a 
little  of  the  heat  from  the  boiling  water. 

Now  the  phials  have  been  in  the  hot  water  about 
five  minutes,  I  will  take  them  out  quickly,  and  place 
them,  standing  together  on  the  level  table  ;  now  look 
if  each  fluid  stands  at  the  height  that  it  did. 

No;  the  water  has  risen  a  little  above  the  mark, 
the  oil  more,  the  turpentine  much  more,  and  the  spirits 
of  wine  very  much  more.  What  are  we  to  infer  from 
this  ?  Why,  that  although  heated  alike,  the  different 
fluids  expand  differently  or  unequally;  that  the  oil 
and  turpentine  are  more  expansive  tlian  the  water,  and 
that  the  spirits  of  wine  exceeds  them  all  in  this 
property. 

Let  the  phials  and  their  contents  cool,  and  all  the 
fluids  will  return  to  their  former  bulks. 

But  you  ask  me.  Do  these  and  other  fluids  expand 
in  all  directions  like  solids  ;  and  if  so,  why  do  they 
not  break  the  phials?  They  do  expand  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  but  their  parts  being  moveable,  and  therefore 
unlike  sohds,  they  easily  adapt  themselves  to  the 
shape  of  the  phial  or  vessel  in  which  they  are  placed ; 
they  do  not  burst  the  phial,  because  there  is  room 
left  for  expansion,  into  which  they  rise,  and  appear, 
therefore,  to  expand  only  in  one  direction ;  but  if  we 
do  not  allow  this  room,  then  they  exert  great  force. 

Here  is  a  glass  phial :  I  have  filled  it  quite  full  of 
water,  corked  it  up,  and  secured  the  cork  with 
sealing-wax  and  string.  If  I  put  this  phial  into  a 
basin  of  hot  water,  its  contents  will  begin  to  expand ; 
but  there  being  no  room  for  the  expansion,  the  phial 
will  very  likely  burst. 


As  fluids  expand  by  heat,  and  contract  by  cold,  it 
follows  that  their  specif  c  gravity  mxist  be  altered ;  by 
the  term  specific  gravity  is  meant  the  relative  weight 
of  equal  bulks  of  bodies. 

If  I  take  this  bottle,  and  weigh  it,  or  take  its  tare, 
and  then  fill  it  with  water,  and  weigh  it  again,  I  find 
it  holds  1000  grains  of  water  :  if  I  now  hold  il  in  my 
hand  for  a  short  time,  the  heat  causes  the  water  to 
expand,  and  some  will  therefore  flow  out  at  the  neck, 
so  that  if  I  now  wipe  the  outside  of  the  bottle  dry, 
and  weigh  it  again,  I  find  that  it  does  not  weigh  so 
much  as  before;  the  bottle,  however,  is  still  full,  that 
is  to  say,  I  have  exactly  the  same  bulk  of  water,  but 
being  heated,  it  weighs  less  :  its  specif  c  gravity  is 
diminished. 

Well,  then,  cold  water  is  heavier  than  hot  watei ,  and 
this  can  be  very  easily  shown. 

Here  is  a  tall  ale-glass  nearly  full  of  cold  water, 
and  here  is  a  teacup-ful  of  hot  water,  just  slightly 
tinged  red  with  a  little  cochineal  :  here  is  a  small 
syringe,  or  "squirt,"  and  I  fill  it  with  the  hot  water; 
then  putting  its  end  against  the  inside  of  the  glass, 
and  nearly  touching  the  cold  water,  I  force  the  hot 
water  out  very  gently.  There  it  does  not  mix  with 
the  cold  water,  but  Tem?i.ms  flouting  on  it,  as  the  red 
tinge  shows  you  very  distinctly,  and  I  only  put  the 
cochineal  for  this  purpose. 

Now  let  xis  try  if  cold  water  will  sink  through  hot 
water,  for  such  ought  to  be  the  case.  Here  is  a  tall 
ale-glass  nearly  full  of  hot  water  :  I  have  taken  out 
the  piston  of  the  syringe;  and  now  by  putting  my 
finger  at  the  small  end,  I  fill  it  with  cold  water 
coloured  with  cochineal  ;  this  being  done,  I  put  my 
thumb  over  the  large  end,  so  as  to  close  it,  and  re- 
move the  finger  ;  no  water  will  run  out:  now,  placing 
the  small  end  just  below  the  surface  of  the  hot  water, 
I  very  gently  raise  my  thumb  only  a  very  little,  and 
the  cold  water  begins  to  flow  in  a  slender  stream ; 
look,  it  falls  through  the  hot  water,  and  docs  not 
mix  with  it  for  some  time. 

Here  is  one  more  experiment  to  show  the  same 
fact.  I  have  here  a  little  tin  cup,  and  by  putting 
some  very  small  shot  into  it,  1  can  so  adjust  its  weight 
as  to  make  it  just  float  on  this  cold  water  in  this 
basin  :  you  sec  it  scarcely  floats  ;  its  edge  is  so  near 
the  water,  that  a  very  little  more  weight  would  sink  it. 

I  will  now  take  it  out,  and  place  it  very  carefully 
on  the  hot  water  in  this  other  basin ;  with  all  my 
care  it  will  not  float,  but  sinks  to  the  bottom  :  the 
weight  of  the  cup  is  exactly  what  it  was  just  now, 
but  the  hot  water  is  not  of  the  same  weight  as  the 
cold  water  ;  it  is  much  lighter,  and  therefore  cannot 
support  or  float  the  cup. 

I  have  a  great  deal  more  to  say  upon  this  curious 
subject,  but  here  I  must  conclude  for  the  present. 


Courtesy  of  temper,  when  it  is  used  to  veil  churlishness 
of  deed,  is  but  a  knight's  girdle  around  the  breast  of  a  base 
clown. SirW.  Scott. 


Grief  at  the  loss  of  friends  is  natural.  To  say,  therefore, 
that  tears  for  the  deceased  are  unseasonable,  because  they 
are  unprofitable,  is  to  speak  without  regard  to  the  state  and 
condition  of  human  nature.  A  pious  tear  is  a  sign  of 
humanity  and  generosity ;  but  still,  exceeding  care  must 
be  taken,  that  men  do  not  run  into  excesses  in  tins  kind. 
To  grieve  may  be  laudable :  to  be  loud  and  querulous  is 
childisb,  and  to  carry  matters  so  far  as  to  refuse  comfort,  is 
inexcusable.  It  is  impious  towards  God,  without  whose 
permission  nothing  happens  in  the  world  :  it  expresses  too 
great  a  disregard  to  other  men.  as  though  no  one  remained 
worthy  of  esteem  or  love ;  and  it  is  highly  prejudicial  to 
ourselves,  as  it  impairs  our  health,  weakens  our  minds, 
inifits  us  for  our  several  offices,  and  sometimes  ends  in 
death  itself. — Bishop  Conybeare. 
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If  any  one  were  to  ask  you  how  you  came  to  be   a 
Christian,  perhaps  you  would  answer  that  it  is  because 
you  were  born  and  brought  up  in  a  Christian  country, 
and    that    your   parents   were    Christians,    and    had 
taught  you  to   beheve   that   the  Christian  rehgion  is 
ftrue.     And  if,  again,  your  parents    were   asked    the 
same  question,  perhaps  they  might  give  the  same  an- 
swer.    They  might  say  that  their  parents  had  brought 
them  up  as  Christians;   and  so  on. 
^  But  you  know  that  it  cannot  always  have  been  so. 
You  know  that  the  Christian  religion  had  a  beginning 
"i  ou  know   that   the  disciples   of  Jesus   Christ,  and 
their  followers,  went  about  among  various  nations 
makmg  converts   to  his  religion,  among  people  whj 
had  been  worshippers  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and  of 
various    false    gods.      Our    forefathers    were    among 
those  nations.     In  former  days,  the  people   of  these 
Islands  were  what  we  call  Heathen,  or  Pagans  ;  that  is 
worshippers  of  a  number  of  supposed  gods,  whom' 
they  believed  to  govern  the  world,  and  to  whom  they 
offered  sacrifices  and  prayers.     We  have  among  us  a 
kind  of  monument  of  this,  in  the  names  of  the  days  of 
the  week ;  each  day  having  been  dedicated  [or  made 
sacred]  to  some  one  of  their  gods.     Thus,  the  first  day 
ot  the  week,  which  we  sometimes  call  the  Lords  day 
in  honour  of  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  still 
keeps  also  the  name  of  Sunday,  from  its  having  been 
dedicated  in  former  times  to  the  worship  of  the  Sun  • 
as  Monday  was  to  the  Moon ;  Tuesday  to  Tuesco,  or 
Mars,  the  god  of  war  ;   Wednesday  to  Woden  or  Mer- 
cury; ThursdaytoThor,  or  Jupiter;  and  so  of  the  rest*. 
Now  our  forefathers  who  were  worshippers  of  these 
Gods  would  have  told  any  one  who  might  have  ques- 
tioned them  on  the  subject,  that  this  was  the  religion 
ot   their   country,   and  what  they  had  learned   from 
their  parents.     And    at    the  present    day  there    are 
many  nations  still  in  the  same  condition  with  our 
forefathers;    among    others,   great   numbers    of   our 
tellow-subjects  in  the  British   dominions   in  the  East 
Indies  have  been  brought  up  as  Pagans,  and  worship 
various  false  gods.     And,  again,  there  are  many  who 
are  iollowers  of  Mohammed,  whom  they  hold  to  be  a 
prophet  superior  to  Jesus  Christ. 

Now,  what  I  want  you  to   consider  is  this  •   Have 
you  any  better  reason  for  believing  in  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion,  than  a  Mohammedan  has  for  be- 
lieving in  his  religion,  or  the  Pagans  in  theirs  ?     And 
do  you  think  you  can  learn,  and  ought  to  learn,  to  give 
some  better  reason  ?     They  believe  what  their  parents 
have  told  them,  merely  for  that  reason,  and  because  it 
IS  the  religion  of  their  country,  and  the  wisest  men  of 
the  nation  have  told  them  It  is  true.  If  you  are  content 
to  do  the  same,  then,  though  there  may  be  a  arcat  dif- 
ference between  your  religion  and  theirs,  th^ere  is  no 
difference  at  all  in  the  grounds  of  your   belief  and  of 
theirs.     If  ten  persons,  for  example,  all  hear  different 
at'counts  of  some  transaction,  and  each  believes  just 
what  he  happens  to  hear   from   his  next  neighbour, 
then,  ,f  nine  of  those  accounts  are  false,  and  one  true 
he  who  chances  to  have  heard  the  true  one  is  ri<.hi 
only  by  accident,  and  has  no  better  grounds  for  his 
belief  than  the  rest      In  the  same  manner,  if  several 
different  persons  hold  each  the  religion  of  their  fathers 
and  have  no  other  reason,  and  seek  no  other  reason' 
for  doing  so,  then,  though  one  of  them  may  l.apoen 
to  believe  a  true  religion,  and  the  rest  false  ones,  it  is 
?u  '°     ^r.^^  ,"°  *'"""'■  g'-o""'ls  for  his  belief  than 
they.     What  he  believes  may  be  in  itself  right;  but 

•  S««  Saturday  Mae.,  Vol.  I V.,  pp.  8, 16, 24,  43, 72, 136,  and  240, 


we  cannot  say  that  he  is  more  right  in  so  believing  it 
than  the  others  are.  ^    ' 

Now  do  you  think  it  is  the  duty  of  each  man  to 
keep   to   the  religion  of  his  fathers,   without  seeking 
any  proofs  of  its  being  true,  but  satisfied  with  merely 
taking  It  on  trust,  because  his  teachers  have  told  him 
so  ?     If  so,   our  forefathers  would  have  been  wrong 
in  renouncing  their  pagan  religion,  and  embracing 
Christianity.      They    had    been    brought   up    in   the 
worship  of  the  Sun,  and  Moon,  and  Woden,  and  their 
other   gods;    and    so   had   the    ancient    Greeks   and 
Romans,  to  whom  the  Apostles  preached.     This  had 
been  the   long-established   religion  of  their  country 
handed  down  to  them  from  their  forefathers,  many  of 
whom  were  great   statesmen,   and  wise  and  learned 
writers  ;   and   if  this   had  been  a  sufiicieut  reason  for 
their  keeping  to  it  without  inquiry,   they  would  have 
been  bound  to  reject  the  Gospel,  and  continue  Pagans. 
And  tins  we  know  is  what   many  of  them  did  •   re- 
fusing   to   listen   to   the   Apostles    and    others,  'who 
offered    them    proof   that    they   had    "not    followed 
cunningly  devised  fables  in  making  known  to  them 
the  coming   and  power  of  the   Lord   Jesus  Christ." 
(2  Peter  i.  16.) 

Now  we  cannot  think  these  men  acted  more  wisely 
than  those  Pagans  who  set  themselves  to  inquire  what 
was  true,  and  who  did  embrace  Christianity.     These 
last  must   have  had  strong  reasons  for  doing  as  they 
did.     It  could  not  have  been  from  love  of  change  for 
Its  own  sake,   or   mere  idle  whim  ;   for  we  know  that 
many  of  them  had  to  face  the  ridicule,  and  blame 
and  sometimes  persecution,  from  their   friends  and 
countrymen.     And  what  is  more,  they  had  to  change 
their  mode  of  life,  and   to   renounce,   on    becoming 
Christians,  many  evil  habits  which  had  been  tolerated 
m  the  Pagan  religions.     For  we  find  the  Apostles 
Paul  especially,   speaking   often    of   the    abominable 
vices  ni  which  the  Pagans  had  been  accustomed  to 
indulge,   and  which  the  converts  to  Christianity  were 
required  to  abstain  from.     Ephesians   ii.  1;     "And 
you  hath  he  made  alive  [quickened]  who  were  dead 
m  trespasses  and  sins,  wherein  in  times  past  ye  walked 
acording  to  the  course  of  this  world  *   *  *  fulfilling 
the  desires  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  mind."     Peter  tells 
the  Christians  he  is  writing  to,  [1  Peter  iv  .3  ]   that 
the  times  past  of  their  life  may  suffice  to  have  wrought 
tlie   will  of  the  Gentiles  ;   i.  e.,  to   have  lived  as  the 
Gentiles  did,   according  to  their  sinful   inclinations  • 
'  wherein,"  says  he,  "  they  think  it  strange  that  you 
run   not  with   them   into   the   same   excess  of  riot  " 
And  you  will  find  mention  made  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  New  Testament,   of  the   change  of  life  which 
the  Christians  submitted  to. 

Now  it  must  be  a  difficult  thing  for  a  man  to 
bring  himself  to  throw  off  (as  the  early  converts  to 
Christianity  must  have  done,)  his  early  habits  and 
his  veneration  for  the  gods  of  his  country,  in  whose 
worship  he  had  been  brought  up,  and  his  reverence 
for  wi^e,  and  illustrious,  and  powerful  men  among  his 
countrymen,  and  his  regard  for  the  good  opinion  or 
his  neighbours,  and  also  his  care  for  his  own  peace 
and  safety.  Yet  all  this  must  have  been  done  by 
many  of  those  of  our  forefathers,  and  other  Pagans 
who  first  embraced  the  Christian  religion.  They  musf, 
therefore,  have  had  a  strong  conviction  of  the  truth 
of  the  rehgion;  not  from  their  having  been  brought 
up  in  it  as  you  were  ;  for  it  was  quite  the  contrary 
with  them  ;  but  for  .some  other  reason.  They  must 
have  had  some  convincing  evidence  of  its  truth;  or 
else  we  may  be  sure  they  would  not  have  received  it. 
And    it    appears    that    they   were    taught    by    the 

IApostks  not  only  to  Aave  a  reason,  but  also  to  be  able 
to  give  a  reason  to  others,  for  the  faith  which  they 
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held.  Be  "  ready  always,  (says  the  Apostle  Peter,) 
to  give  an  answer  [or  defence]  to  every  one  that 
asketh  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  you."  And  it 
does  certainly  seem  very  fair  that  they  should  be 
asked  by  their  neighbours,  and  should  be  expected  to 
answer  the  question,  "  why  do  you  renounce  the  gods 
of  the  country,  and  embrace  the  religion  of  this  Jesus, 
and  call  on  us  to  do  the  same  ?"  This,  I  say,  would 
appear  a  very  fair  question  to  be  asked  of  persons 
living  in  the  midst  of  Pagans,  and  educated  as  such. 

But  perhaps  you  may  think  this  was  not  at  all 
intended  to  apply  to  you,  who  have  had  the  happiness 
of  being  brought  up  in  a  Christian  country.  You 
should  remember,  however,  that  you  may  some  time 
or  other  chance  to  meet  with  some  of  these  Pagans, 
or  Mohammedans  whom  we  have  been  speaking  of,  to 
some  of  whom  we  have  sent  missionaries  to  convert 
them.  And  besides  this,  you  may  hereafter  meet 
■with  persons  of  our  own  nation,  who  doubt  or  disbe- 
lieve the  truth  of  Christianity ;  and  their  doubt  or 
disbelief  is  likely  to  be  very  much  strengthened,  if 
they  find  that  you  have  no  better  reason  for  being 
Christians,  than  the  Turks  have  for  being  Mohamme- 
dans, or  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  for  worship- 
ping Jupiter ;  or  your  own  forefathers,  Thor  and 
Woden ;  namely,  that  such  is  the  religion  of  the 
country.  They  will  be  apt  to  say,  "These  religions 
cannot  be  all  true  ;  but  they  may  be  all  equally  false : 
they  are,  perhaps,  only  so  many  different  forms  of 
superstition,  in  which  the  people  of  different  coun- 
tries have  been  brought  up,  and  which  they  all 
believe  in,  each  because  they  have  been  brought  up 
in  it,  without  seeking  for  any  other  reason." 

The  Apostle's  direction,  therefore,  you  may  be  sure, 
applies  to  all  Christians  in  every  age  and  country. 
It  is  needful  for  all  of  them  to  be  able  to  give  a 
reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  them.  And  among 
others,  you  may  give  as  one  reason,  what  I  have  just 
put  before  you :  that  those  who  first  embraced 
Christianity,  renouncing  for  it,  as  they  did,  their  early 
prejudices,  and  their  habits,  and  often  their  friends, 
and  their  comfort  and  safety  in  this  world,  must 
have  had  some  strong  evidence  to  convince  them  that 
it  was  true.  It  is  not  merely  from  the  Christian 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  that  we  learn  how 
much  those  had  to  bear  and  to  do  who  embraced  the 
Gospel.  We  may  be  sure,  even  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  how  great  their  difficulties  must  have 
been.  And,  therefore,  we  could  feel  no  doubt,  that 
when  they  did  become  Christians,  it  must  have  been 
on  some  strong  reasons,  even  though  we  had  no 
knowledge  what  those  reasons  were. 

It  is  possible  for  us,  however,  to  inquire,  and  to 
learn,  what  the  reasons  were  which  satisfied  them  of 
the  truth  of  the  religion.  And  it  must,  therefore,  be 
a  duty  for  all  who  have  the  opportunity,  to  learn 
what  proofs  it  rests  on,  that  they  may  be  ready  to 
give  an  answer,  to  those  that  ask  them  a  reason  of 
their  hope,  that  the  Apostles  not  only  required  their 
converts  to  be  ready  to  give  a  reason,  but  must  them- 
selves have  supplied  them  with  reasons ;  since  they 
could  not  have  made  them  converts  without  offering 
proofs  to  satisfy  them  that  the  religion  was  true. 

And  this  is  one  point  which  distinguishes  the  Chris- 
tian religion  from  those  of  the  Pagans ;  for  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  of  these  religions  ever  made  any  ap- 
peal to  proof,  or  claimed  to  be  received  except  from 
their  being  the  ancient  established  belief  of  the  country. 
The  Christian  religion  was  brought  in,  in  opposition 
to  all  these,  by  means  of  the  reasons  given,  — the  evi- 
dence which  convinced  the  early  Christians  that  the 
religion  did  truly  come  from  God.  It  must,  therefore, 
be  the  duty  of  Christinas  to  leara  what  that  evidence  is. 


KING  CHARLES  THE  SECOND  AND  WILLIAM 
PENN. 

When  William  Penn  was  about  to  sail  from  England  to 
Pennsylvania,  he  went  to  take  leave  of  the  King,  and  the 
following  conversation  occurred. — 

"Well,  friend  William,"  said  Charles,  "I  have  sold  you  a 
noble  province  in  North  America;  but  still  I  suppose  you 
have  no  thoughts  of  going  thither  yourself."  "  Yes  I  have," 
replied  William,  "and  I  am  just  come  to  bid  thee  farewell." 
".What !  Tenture  yourself  among  the  savages  of  North 
America !  Why,  man,  what  security  have  you  that  you  will 
not  be  in  their  war-kettle  in  two  hours  after  setting  foot  on 
their  shores  ?"  "  The  best  security  in  the  world,"  replied 
Penn.  "  I  doubt  that,  friend  William ;  I  have  no  idea  of 
any  security  against  those  cannibals  but  in  a  regiment  of 
good  soldiers  with  their  muskets  and  bayonets ;  and  mind, 
I  tell  you  beforehand,  that  with  all  my  good  will  for  you  and 
your  family,  to  whom  1  am  under  obligations,  I  will  not  send 
a  soldier  with  you."  "  I  want  none  of  thy  soldiers,"  an- 
swered William,  "I  depend  on  something  better  than  thy 
soldiers."  The  king  wished  to  know  what  that  was.  "Why, 
I  depend  on  themselves — on  their  own  moral  sense — even  on 
that  grace  of  God  which  bringeth  salvation,  and  which 
hath  appeared  unto  all  men." — "  I  fear,  friend  William,  that 
that  grace  has  never  appeared  to  the  Indians  of  North 
America."  "Why  not  to  them  as  well  as  to  others?"  "If 
it  had  appeared  to  them,"  said  the  king,  "  they  would  hardly 
have  treated  my  subjects  so  barbarously  as  they  have  done.'' 
"  That  is  no  proof  to  the  contrary,  friend  Charles.  Thy 
subjects  were  the  aggressors.  When  thy  subjects  first 
went  to  North  America,  they  found  these  people  the 
fondest  and  kindest  creatures  in  the  world.  Every  day  they 
would  watch  for  them  to  come  on  shore,  and  hasten  to  meet 
them,  and  feast  them  on  all  that  they  had.  In  return  for  the 
hospitality  of  the  savages,  as  we  call  them,  thy  subjects, 
termed  Christians,  seized  on  their  country,  and  rich  hunting- 
grounds,  for  farms  for  themselves ! — Now,  is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  these  much-injured  people  should  have  been 
driven  to  desperation  by  such  injustice;  and  that  burning 
with  revenge  they  should  have  committed  some  excesses  ?" 
"  Well,  then,  I  hope,  friend  William,  you  will  not  complain 
when  they  come  to  treat  you  in  the  same  manner." — "I 
am  not  afraid  of  it,"  said  Penn.  "Ay  !  how  will  you  avoid  it  ? 
You  mean  to  get  their  hunting-grounds  too,  I  suppose  ?" 
"  Yes,  but  not  by  driving  these  poor  people  away  from  them. ' 
"  No  indeed,  how  then  will  you  get  their  lands  ?"  I 
mean  to  buy  their  lands  of  them."  "  Buy  their  lands  of 
them  !  Why  man  you  have  already  bought  them  of  me." 
"  Yes  I  know  I  have,  and  at  a  dear  rate,  too  ;  but  1  did  it 
only  to  get  thy  good-will,  not  that  I  thought  thou  hadst  any 
right  to  their  lands ;  no,  friend  Charles,  no  right  at  all ;  what 
right  hast  thou  to  their  lands  ?"  "  Why,  the  right  of  disco- 
very ;  the  right  which  the  Pope  and  all  Christian  kings  have 
agreed  to  give  one  another."  "  The  right  of  discovery  !  A 
strange  kind  of  right,  indeed.  Now,  suppose,  friend  Charles, 
some  canoe-loads  of  these  Indians,  crossing  the  sea,  and  dis- 
covering thy  island  of  Great  Britain,  were  to  claim  it  as 
their  own,  and  set  it  up  for  sale  over  thy  head,  what  wouldst 
thou  think  of  them?"  "Why — why — why,"  replied  Charles, 
"I  must  confess  I  should  think  it  a  piece  of  great  im- 
pudence in  them."  "  Well,  then,  how  canst  thou,  a  Christian, 
and  a  Christian  prince,  too,  do  that  which  thou  utterly  con- 
demnest  in  these  people  whom  thou  callest  savages  ?  Yes, 
friend  Charles,  and  suppose  again  that  these  Indians,  on 
thy  refusal  to  give  up  thy  island  of  Great  Britain,  were  to 
make  war  on  thee,  and,  having  weapons  more  destructive 
than  thine,  were  to  destroy  many  of  thy  subjects,  and  to 
drive  the  rest  away,  dost  thou  not  think  it  horribly  cruel  ?" 
The  king  assented  to  this  with  marks  of  conviction.  Wil- 
liam proceeded — "  well,  then,  friend  Charles,  how  can  I,  who 
call  myself  a  Christian,  do  what  I  should  abhor  in  an  hea- 
then ?  No,  I  will  not  do  it — but  I  will  buy  the  right  of  the 
proper  owners,  even  of  the  Indians  themselves.  By  doing 
this,  I  shall  imitate  God  himself  in  his  justice  and  mercy, 
and  thereby  ensure  his  blessing  on  my  colony." 

Pennsylvania  soon  became  a  flourishing  colony,  and  ex- 
isted for  seventy  years,  (the  period  when  the  quakers  held 
the  government,)  without  any  force  beyond  that  of  the  con- 
stable's staff — and  during  that  seventy  years  it  was  never 
invaded  by  any  hostile  power.—  Life  of  William  Penn. 

•  A  few  years  before,  one  Hunt,  an  Knglish  Captain,  decoyed 
twenty  of  these  Indians  on  board  his  vessel  to  trade,  and  having  secu- 
red them,  set  sail  for  Europe,  and  sold  them  to  the  Spaniards,  at 
Malaga,  for  slaves, — UiiU  of  i'hikiielphia. 
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Come,  see  the  Dolphin's  Anchor  forged;  'tis  at  a  white  heat 

now; 
Tlie  bellows  ceased,  the  flames  decreased;    though  on  the 

forge's  brow 
The  little  flames  still  fitfully  play  through  the  sable  mound ; 
And  fitfully  you  still  may  see  the  grim  smiths  ranking  round, 
All  clad  in  leathern  panoply,  their  broad  hands  only  bare; 
Some  rest  upon  their  sledges  here,  some  work  the  windhiss 

there. 

The  windlass  strains  the  tackle  cliams,  the  black  mound  heaves 

below. 
And  red  and  deep,  a  hundred  veins  burst  out  at  every  throe ; 
It  rises,  roars,  rends  all  outright — 0  Vulcan,  what  a  glow  ! 
'Tis  blinding  white,  'tis  blasting  bright ;  the  high  sun  sliines 

not  so  ! 
The  high  sun  sees  not,  on  the  earth,  such  fiery  fearfiil  show ; 
The  roof-ribs  swarth,  the  candent  hearth,  the  ruddy  lurid  row 
Of  smitlis,  that  stand,  an  ardent  band,  like  men  before  the  foe ; 
As,  quivering  through  his  fleece  of  flame,  the  sailing  monster, 

slow 
Sinks  on  the  anvil — all  about  the  faces  fiery  grow — 
"Hurrah!"   they  shout,  "leap  out— leap  out;"  bang,  bang, 

the  sledges  go ; 
Hurrah  !  the  jetted  lightnings  are  hissing  high  and  low ; 
A  hailing  fount  of  fire  is  struck  at  every  squashing  blow  ; 
The  leathern  mail  rebounds  tlie  hail;   the  rattling  cinders 

strow 
The  groimd  around ;  at  every  bound  the  sweltering  fountains 

flow; 
And  thick  and  loud  the  swinking  crowd,  at  every  stroke,  pant 

"Ho!" 

Leap  out,  leap  out,  my  masters ;  leap  out  and  lay  on  load  ! 
Let's  forge  a  goodly  Anchor,  a  bower,  thick  and  broad ; 
For  a  heart  of  oak  is  hanging  on  every  blow,  I  bode, 
And  I  see  the  good  ship  riding,  all  in  a  periloxis  road ; 
The  low  reef  roaring  on  her  lee,  the  roll  of  ocean  poured 
From  stem  to  stem,  sea  after  sea,  the  mainmast  by  tlie  board ; 
The  bulwarks  down,  the  mdder  gone,  the  boats  stove  at  the 

chains, 
But  courage  still,  brave  mariners,  the  bower  yet  remains. 
And  not  an  inch  to  flinch  he  deigns  save  when  yo  pitch  sky- 

liigh. 
Then  moves  his  head,  aa  though  he  said,  "  Fear  nothing — ^here 

am  I!" 

Swing  in  your  strokes  in  order,  let  foot  and  hand  keep  time. 
Your  blows  make  music  sweeter  far  than  any  steeple's  chime ; 
But  while  ye  swing  your  sledges,  sing ;  and  let  the  burden  be, 
The  Anchor  is  the  Anvil  King,  and  royal  craftsmcu  we  ! 
Strike  in,  strike  in,  the  sparks  begin  to  dull  their  rustling  red  ! 
Our  hammers  ring  with  sharper  din,  our  work  will  soon  be 

sped; 
Our  anchor  soon  must  change  his  bed  of  fiery  rich  array. 
For  a  hanunock  at  the  roaring  bows,  or  an  oozy  couch  of  clay ; 
Our  anchor  soon  must  change  the  lay  of  merry  craftsmen 

here, 
For  the  Yeo-heave-o,  and  the  Heave-away,  and  the  sighing 

seaman's  cheer ; 
When  weighmg  slow,  at  eve  they  go,  far,  far  from  love  and 

liome. 
And  sobbing  sweethearts,  in  a  row,  wail  o'er  the  ocean  foam. 

In  livid  and  obdurate  gloom,  he  darkens  down  at  last, 
A  shapely  one  he  is  and  strong,  as  e'er  from  cat  was  cost. 
O  trusted  and  trustworthy  guard,  if  thou  hadst  life  like  mo. 
What  pleasures  would  thy  toils  reward  beneath  the  deep  green 

sea ! 
O  deep  sea-diver,  who  might  then  behold  such  sights  aa  thou  ? 
The  hoary  monster's  palaces  !  methinlcs  what  joy  'twere  now 
To  go  plump  plunging  down  amid  the  assembly  of  tlie  whales. 
And  feel  the  churned  sea  roimd  me  boil  beneath  their  scourging 

tails  ! 
Then  deep  in  tangle-woods  to  fight  the  fierce  sea  unicorn. 
And  send  him  foiled  and  bellowing  back,  for  all  his  ivory 

horn; 
To  leave  the  subtle  sworder-fish  of  bony  blade  forlorn, 
And  for  the  ghastly  grinning  shark,  to  kugh  his  jaws  to  scorn ; 
To  leap  down  on  the  kraken's  back,  where,  'mid  Norwegian 

isles 
He  lies,  a  lubber  anchorage  for  sudden  shallowed  miles ; 
Till  snorting,  like  an  under-sea  volcano,  off  he  rolls, 
Meanwhile  to  swing,  a-buff'eting  the  far  astonished  shoals 


Of  his  back-browsing  ocean  calves ;  or  haply  in  a  cove, 
Shell-strown,  and  consecrate  of  old  to  some  Undine's  love, 
To  find  the  long-haired  memiaidens ;  or,  hard  by  icy  lands, 
To  wrestle  with  the  sea-serpent,  upon  cendean  sands. 

O,  broad-armed  Fisher  of  the  deen,  whose  sports  can  eqiial 

thine  ? 
The  Dolphin  weighs  a  thousand  tons,  that  tngs  thy  cable  line; 
And  night  by  night  'tis  thy  delight,  thy  glory  day  by  day, 
Tlirough  sable  sea  and  brei^cer  white,  the  giant  game  to  play ; 
But,  shamer  of  our  little  sports  !  forgive  the  name  I  gave, 
A  fisher's  joy  is  to  destroy, — thine  office  is  to  save. 

O,  lodger  in  the  sea-king's  halls,  couldst  thou  but  understand 
Whose  be  the  wliite  bones  by  thy  side,  or  who  that  dripping 

band. 
Slow  swaying  in  the  heaving  wave,^a,t  round  about  thee  bend. 
With  sounds  like  breakers  in  a  dream,  blessing  their  ancient 

friend^ 
Oh,  couldst  thou  know  what  "heroes  glide  with  larger  steps 

round  thee. 
Thine  iron  side  would  swell  with  pride   thou'dst  leap  withm 

the  sea ! 

Give  honour  to  their  memories  who  left  the  pleasant  strand. 
To  shed  their  blood  so  freely  for  the  love  of  Fatherland — 
Who  left  their  chance  of  quiet  age  and  grassy  churchyard 

gi-ave 
So  freely,  for  a  restless  bed  amid  the  tossing  wave — 
Oh,  though  our  Anchor  may  not  be  all  I  have  fondly  sung. 
Honour  him  for  their  memory,  whose  bones  he  goes  among  t 
[Blackwood's  Magatine.^ 


There  is,  perhaps,  no  feeling  of  ournature  so  complicated, 
so  vague,  so  mysterious,  as  that  with  which  we  look  upon 
the  cold  remains  of  our  fellow-mortals.  The  dignity  with 
which  death  invests  even  the  meanest  of  his  victims,  in- 
spires us  with  awe  no  living  creature  can  create.  The 
monarch  on  his  throne  is  less  awful  than  the  beggar  in  his 
shrnud.  The  marble  features,  the  powerless  hand,  the 
stiffened  limbs,  the  eye  closed  and  glazed.'  Oh,  can  we 
contemplate  these  with  feelings  which  can  be  defined? 
These  are  the  mockery  of  all  our  hopes  and  fears ;  of  our 
fondest  love,  and  of  our  fellest  hate. — ? 


Vanity  is  the  canker  of  religion ;  it  gnaws  liks  a  worm  at 
the  root ;  and  when  we  look  for  the  harvest,  the  fruit  is 
dust  and  bitterness.  How  anxiously  should  we,  therefore, 
watch  its  inroads  !  How  carefully  should  we  draw  the 
fence  round  our  hearts  !  How  especially  should  they,  by 
whom  it  has  been  long  indulged,  guard  against  its  revivals! 
For  nothing  is  so  dangerous  as  an  old  enemy  under  a  new 
name;  and  religious  vanity  is  both  more  offensive  and 
more  insidious  than  any  other. Mrs.  Sandford. 


NOTES  ON  FOREST  TREES.  No.  XTIII. 
The  White  Beech,  {Fagus  sylvestris.) 
The  Beech,  from  its  heavj  mass  of  foliage,  appears 
to  have  heen  considered  by  Gilpin,  whose  work  on 
forest  scenery  is  so  well  known,  and  so  much  es- 
teemed, as  by  no  means  a  picturesque  tree  in  a  land- 
scape ;  he  allows,  however,  its  trunk  to  be  often 
highly  beautiful ;  it  is  studded  with  bold  knobs 
and  projections,  and  has  sometimes  a  sort  of  irre- 
gular fluting  about  it,  which  is  very  characteristic. 
It  has,  also,  another  peculiarity  which  is  sometimes 
pleasing,  that  of  a  number  of  stems  arising  from  the 
root ;  the  bark,  too,  often  wears  a  pleasant  hue.  It 
is  naturally  of  a  dingy  olive,  but  it  is  always  over- 
spread in  patches  with  a  variety  of  mosses  and  lichens, 
which  are  commonly  of  a  lighter  tint  in  the  upper 
parts,  and  of  a  deep  velvety  green  towards  the  root. 
But  having  praised  the  trunk,  we  can  praise  no  other 
part  of  the  skeleton ;  and  although,  says  Evelyn, 
"  on  the  whole,  the  massy,  full-grown,  luxuriant 
Beech  is  rather  a  displeasing  tree,"  yet  he  agrees  that 
sometimes  we  see  in  Beeches,  of  happy  composition, 
the  foliage  falling  in  large  ilocks,  or  layers  elegantly 
determined,  between  which  the  shadows  have' a  very 
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forcible  effect,  especially  when  the  tree  is  strongly 
illumined. 

But  however  the  artist  may  dislike  the  massy  ap- 
pearance of  the  Beech,  the  great  size  to  which  it 
grows,  will  always  render  it  a  valuable  addition  to  an 
English  landscape,  giving  to  the  seenery  an  air  of 
park-like  grandeur. 


The  Whiti  Beeoh,  (Fagus  sylve$tris.) 

The  -wood  of  the  Beech,  although  much  employed 
in  common  carpentry,  such  as  the  manufacture  of 
bedsteads,  &c.,  has  several  bad  qualities ;  it  is  very 
apt  to  warp,  is  extremely  tough  and  difficult  to  work, 
and  very  liable  to  decay  from  the  attacks  of  insects. 
This  last  injury,  it  is  said,  can  be  guarded  against  by 
felling  the  tree  in  the  beginning  of  Summer,  allowing 
it  to  lie  for  at  least  a  twelvemonth  to  season,  and 
after  it  is  cut  into  planks,  immersing  the  wood  in 
water  for  five  or  six  months. 

If  the  timber  of  the  Beech  is  not  of  a  superior 
quality,  its  seed,  the  Beech  Mast,  has  frequently  been 
of  great  service  in  the  fattening  of  swine  and  deer. 
At  times  it  has  been  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
bread,  and  Evelyn  says  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Island  of  Chios,  in  the  Mediterranean,  were  saved 
from  famine,  and  enabled  to  endure  a  siege,  from 
being  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  Beech  Mast. 
The  seed  also  yields,  by  expression,  a  very  sweetly- 
flavoured  oil,  and  the  leaves  are  an  excellent  substi- 
tute, or,  rather,  are  preferable  to  straw,  as  stuffing 
for  mattrasses.  Speaking  of  the  Beech-leaves,  Sir 
Thomas  Lauder  says, — 

We  can,  from  our  own  experience,  bear  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  what  Evelyn  says,  as  to  the  excellence  of  Beech- 
leaves  for  mattrasses.  We  used  always  to  think,  that  the 
most  luxurious  and  refreshing  bed  is  that  which  prevails  uni- 
versally in  Italy,  •.vhich  consists  of  an  absolute  pile  of  mat- 
trasses, filled  with  the  elastic  spathe  of  the  Indian  corn, — we 
mean  that  delicate  blade  from  which  the  large  head  of  the 
plant  bursts  forth.  These  beds  have  the  advantage  of  being 
soft  as  well  as  elastic,  and  we  have  always  found  the  sleep 
enjoyed  on  them  to  be  peculiarly  sound  and  restorative ; 
but  the   beds  made  of  Beech-leaves   are  really  no  whit 


behind  them  in  these  qualities,  whilst  the  fragrant  smell 
of  green  tea,  which  the  loaves  retain,  is  most  gratifying. 
The  only  objection  to  them  is,  the  slight  crackling  noise 
which  they  occasion  when  a  person  turns  in  bed  ;  but  this 
is  no  inconvenience  at  all,  or  if  so.  it  is  an  inconvenience 
which  is  much  overbalanced  by  the  advantages  of  this 
most  luxurious  couch. 

There  is  a  variety  of  the  common  Beech,  which 
forms  an  elegant  ornament  to  our  groves  ;  its  leaves 
are  of  a  beautiful  purplish-red  colour. 

Beech  trees  are  usually  reared  from  seedlings.  The 
masts  are  preserved  through  the  Winter  in  their 
husks,  mixed  with  dry  sand,  and  about  the  beginning 
of  March  are  sown  in  shallow  drills,  about  eighteen 
inches  asunder.  In  the  following  March,  with  a 
spade  made  very  sharp  for  the  purpose,  undermine 
the  roots  as  they  stand  in  the  drills,  and  cut  them 
through,  between  four  and  five  inches  under  ground; 
The  following  Autumn  or  Spring  you  may  either  raise 
the  whole  or  give  them  another  cutting  below  ground, 
then  gently  raising  such  as  are  too  thick,  leave  the 
remainder  to  stand  another  season.  This  manner  of 
cutting  the  roots  dexterously  has,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  same  effect  as  transplanting.  In  this  nursery 
they  are  to  remain  for  two  or  three  years  ;  they  are 
then  to  be  transplanted  in  lines,  three  feet  and  a  half 
asunder,  at  distances  from  each  other  of  eighteen 
inches.  At  the  end  of  four  j'ears  they  are  fit  for 
removal  to  the  plantation.  The  variety  with  coloured 
leaves  is  propagated  by  budding  it  on  the  common 
kind. 


LEAVES     AND    SEED-VEiSri     OF    THE    DEtCll. 

Of  the  largest  Beech  trees  in  Great  Britain  we 
may  mention  one  at  Preston  Hall,  near  Edinburgh, 
seventeen  feet  three  inches  in  girth,  at  three  feet 
from  the  ground.  In  1789  a  Beech  was  growing  at 
Newbattle  Abbey,  of  about  the  same  measurement 
in  girth,  but  otherwise  a  much  larger  tree  ;  it  was 
blown  down  about  1808,  and  contained  a  thousand 
measurable  feet  of  timber,  (twenty  loads,  or  twenty- 
five  tons).  One  at  Knole  Park,  Kent,  is  perhaps 
the  handsomest  on  record,  but  not  the  largest,  taking 
its  quantity  of  timber  into  consideration ;  its  height 
is  one  hundred  and  five  feet,  and  at  three  feet  from 
the  ground  it  is  twenty-four  feet  in  circumference. 
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SKETCHES  OF  RUSSIA. 
No.  VI. 

The  Monastery  of  Troitza,  (the  Holy 
Trinity.) 

The  monastery  of  Troitza  Serguieva,  the  second  rank 
in  the  empire,  is  situated  sixty-four  versts  from 
Moscow,  in  the  government  of  Vladimir.  Connected 
with  the  stirring  events  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  when  Russia  was  still  struggling  to  throw 
off  the  oppressive  yoke  of  the  Tatar  khans,  and  as 
the  scenes,  in  later  times,  of  repeated  sanguinary 
struggles  during  the  civil  wars  of  the  usurpers,  the 
Polish  invasions,  and  the  rebellions  of  the  Strehtz,  its 
history  demands  attention,  whilst  the  veneration  with 
which  its  founder  Serge  is  regarded  throughout 
Russia,  as  one  of  its  national  saints,  will  claim  for 
him  a  passing  notice. 

Countless  astounding  legends  of  the  early  life  of 
Serge  are  told,  and  amongst  the  ignorant  most  de- 
voutly believed ;  such,  for  instance,  as  his  refusing, 
when  an  infant,  to  take  the  breast  during  the  fasts ; 
his  instantaneously  receiving  the  power  to  read,  and 
others  of  similar  character.  These  we  pass  over,  as 
uninteresting  to  the  reader,  and  happily  little  in 
accordance  with  the  taste  of  an  English  public. 

After  the  death  of  his  parents,  Cyril  and  Mary, 
who  were  of  noble  race.  Serge,  in  company  with  his 
brother,  took  up  his  abode  in  a  hermitage  formed  by 
his  own  hands  in  the  depth  of  a  forest,  on  the  spot 
where  the  monastery  now  stands.  There  he  passed  a 
life  of  the  most  rigid  austerity  and  seclusion,  till  the 
year  1338,  when  the  fame  of  his  sanctity  having 
gathered  about  him  numerous  monks,  who  built  their 
cells  around  his  hermitage,  a  church  was  erected,  and 
dedicated  to  the  holy  Trinity  (Troitza),  and  a  com- 
munity formed,  of  which  he  was  nominated  superior. 
"  Through  an  excess  of  humility,"  says  his  biographer, 
the  metropolitan  Philaret,  "  he  wished  not  to  be  con- 
secrated its  abbot.  He  commanded  by  his  example." 
Many  of  the  cells  were  constructed  by  his  own  hands  ; 
it  was  he  who  hewed  the  wood,  and  drew  the  water, 
for  the  community  j  who  made  the  vestments,  and 
prepared  the  food.  Still  continuing  to  lead  a  life  of 
comparative  seclusion,  he  nevertheless  rendered  im- 
portant services  to  his  country,  and,  by  his  advice, 
Dmitri  the  tzar  was  induced  to  engage  the  formidable 
Mamai  Khan,  whom  he  defeated.  The  gratitude  of 
the  tzar  knew  no  bounds  in  the  riches  he  heaped 
upon  the  national  sanctuary.  Serge  expired  in  prayer, 
ia  the  year  1393,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his 
age  J  "  at  the  moment  he  yielded  up  his  breath," 
saya  our  monkish  authority,  "  a  grateful  odour  was 
diffused  throughout  the  cell,  and  his  countenance 
took  the  pure  and  placid  air  of  a  disembodied  spirit." 
The  following  year  the  Khan  Jedighie,  again  leading 
the  Tatar  hordes  against  Moscow,  sacked,  and  to- 
tally destroyed,  the  monastery  of  Troitza.  When, 
laden  with  spoil,  he  had  quitted  the  country  he  had 
continued  to  devastate  with  fire  and  sword  for  a 
series  of  years,  Nicon,  the  successor  of  Serge,  re- 
turned with  the  community  to  the  desolated  spot, 
where,  beneath  the  ruins,  they  sought  the  body  of 
their  founder,  which,  having  discovered  entire,  intact, 
and  uncorrupted,  they  exposed  with  great  solemnity 
to  the  veneration  of  the  faithful.  "  At  the  moment 
of  opening  the  coffin,  a  bland  perfume  was  exhaled, 
and  his  vestments  were  found  entire,  notwithstanding 
the  humidity  of  the  soil  in  which  he  was  interred." 
The  monastery  was  rebuilt  of  massy  stone,  and 
strongly  fortified.  The  preservation  of  the  body 
being  deemed  miraculous,  his  relics  drew  crowds  of 
worshippers,  whose  gifts  enriching  the  monastery. 


rendered  it  what  it  now  is,  the  "Loretto"  of  the 
Russian  church,  and  enabled  it,  at  different  epochs, 
efficaciously  to  serve  the  national  cause.  In  the  dis- 
astrous times,  during  which  the  pretenders  to  the 
throne  ravaged  Moscow,  and  civil  war  devastated  the 
whole  country,  Troitza,  although  repeatedly  besieged 
by  superior  forces,  was  never  taken.  Its  immense 
riches  attracted  the  cupidity  of  the  Poles,  who,  in 
1G09  and  1610,  laid  siege  to  it  for  sixteen  months 
without  success,  after  which  a  peace  was  concluded 
under  its  very  walls.  During  the  stormy  minority 
of  Peter  the  Great,  as  well  as  during  a  revolt  of  the 
guards  ("  Strelitz,")  in  a  subsequent  part  of  his 
reign,  it  afforded  him  a  secure  asylum.  In  gratitude 
for  its  shelter,  Peter  always  carried  with  him  an 
image  of  St.  Serge,  which  was  fi.xed  within  a  panel 
of  the  shrine.  This  is  still  shown,  inscribed  with  an 
enumeration  of  the  different  engagements  into  which 
it  was  taken*. 

By  an  outrage  of  the  Empress  Catherine  the 
Second,  the  monastic  establishments  were  deprived 
of  the  land  and  slaves  which  they  had  long  previ- 
ously possessed,  to  an  immense  extent.  That  of 
Troitza  held  serfs  to  the  number  of  116,000,  to- 
gether with  a  corresponding  proportion  of  land. 
In  place  of  these,  an  amount  adequate  to  the  support 
of  the  institution  was  assigned  to  each,  payable  from 
the  public  exchequer,  with  the  permission  of  reserving 
a  sufficient  number  of  slaves  to  perform  the  manual 
labour.  With  the  vast  funds  thus  obtained,  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Empress,  it  is  said,  to  provide 
for  the  better  maintenance  of  the  poor,  and  the  sup- 
port of  public  hospitals,  but  this  intention  was  not, 
we  believe,  strictly  fulfilled. 

Bordered  by  rows  of  trees,  and  traversing  a  culti- 
vated and  well-wooded  country,  the  surface  of  which 
is  pleasingly  undulated,  the  road  to  Troitza  is  the  most 
interesting  in  the  delightful  environs  of  Moscow.  In 
the  Summer  season,  and  more  particularly  a  few  days 
previous  to  any  of  the  great  festivals,  it  is  animated 
by  an  immense  throng  of  pedestrian  pilgrims,  of 
every  class,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  empire.  Here 
groups  of  village  women,  in  their  white  canvass 
zypoun,  with  wide  open  sleeves,  reaching  half  way 
down  their  bare  sunburnt  arms,  and  bound  round  the 
edges  with  red  tape,  or  leather,  their  heads  enveloped 
in  the  ample  folds  of  a  white  linen  cloth  tied  under 
the  chin,  the  ends  garnished  with  a  fringe  of  red, 
each  with  staff  in  hand,  and  birch  bark  wallet  at  the 
back,  are  seen  trudging  with  naked  feet  over  the 
burning  sandy  road.  There,  the  sturdy,  bearded  pea- 
sant, barefooted,  in  his  shirt  of  cotton  print,  his  wide 
canvass  or  ticking  drawers,  and  his  clumsy  bark 
sandals  dangling  from  his  belt,  or  thrown  over  his 
shoulders,  shuffling  along  the  road  with  a  lazy  listless 
stop.  Now  the  petty  shopkeeper,  in  his  blue  cloth 
caftan,  the  long  skirts  of  which  he  carries  thrown 
over  his  arm  ;  opened  in  front,  it  shows  his  red  print 
shirt  and  his  velveteen  trowsers,  which,  wide  as  sacks, 
are  tucked  into  his  boots  at  the  bottom ;  by  his  side 
toils  his  wife,  a  portly  dame,  with  teeth  of  jetty 
blackness,  in  a  flaunty  dress,  once  white,  but  not  a 
little  travel-stained ;  her  head  closely  bound  with  a 
plain  silk  handkerchief,  or  covered  with  a  French 
bonnet  of  last  age's  fashion.  To  shelter  from  the 
burning  sun  her  cheeks,  (on  which,  for  this  especial 
occasion,  she  has  spread  more  than  the  usual  coating 
of  rouge,)  she  carries  a  large  umbrella  or  a  well- 
fringed  parasol  of  pink  or  pea-green  cotton.     Their 

•  It  is  worthy  cf  remark,  tliat  during  the  occupation  of  Moscow 
by  the  French,  who  were  eager  in  wantonly  desecrating  every  altar, 
and  violating  every  tomb  for  hidden  riches,  no  attempt  was  made  by 
the  unlicensed  soldiery  to  penetrate  to  Troitza,  wholly  destitute  as 
it  was  of  del«Dce,  aud  fiU«d  witb  inmeosf  tad  portabU  U«acui«», 
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talk  is  of  roubles,  and  if  they  linger  to  look  at  a 
beautiful  scene,  it  is  but  to  wonder  how  much  the 
timber  would  fetch  for  firewood. 

Then  the  merchant  of  staid  and  thoughtful  mien, 
with  his  comely  wife  and  decently-attired  family ;  a 
kabitka  following  with  a  mattress  and  various  little 
comforts  for  the  journey,  and  to  quicken  their  return. 
The  nobility  have  a  more  convenient  but  rather  equi- 
vocal way  of  fulfilling  their  vows.  Driving  to  the 
city-gates,  they  then  descend,  and  from  thence  pro- 
ceed on  foot  for  a  few  versts,  till  rather  tired,  when 
they  again  enter  into  their  carriage,  which  has  fol- 
lowed them,  crammed  with  requisites  for  the  road, 
including  cooking  apparatus,  eatables,  &c.,  and  a 
huge  bundle  of  bedding  strapped  on  behind.  They 
continue  their  journey  at  a  rapid  pace,  till  within  an 
easy  distance  of  the  monastery,  into  which  they  cuter 
on  foot  in  guise  of  pilgrims.  There  are  numerous 
peasants'  houses  on  the  road,  at  which  accommo- 
dations, such  as  they  are,  may  be  obtained ;  these 
are  frequented  chiefly  by  the  middling  classes.  The 
peasantry  content  themselves  with  a  green  sward  and 
a  leafy  canopy,  where,  sheltered  from  the  sun,  they 
sleep  off  their  fatigue,  or  partake  of  their  humble 
meal  of  black  bread  and  salt  with  the  relish  of  an 
onion,  and  a  hat-full  of  water  from  the  nearest  stream. 
If  not  of  the  poorest,  they  may,  perhaps,  indulge  in 
the  luxury  of  Mine,  a  species  of  thick  pancake, 
eaten  with  black  hemp-seed  oil,  and  made  of  groats 
or  millet  prepared  by  peasant  girls,  who,  for  the 
purpose,  occupy  during  the  season  little  wattled 
hovels  covered  with  green  branches,  and  skirting  the 
forests  on  the  road  side. 

On  quitting  the  city-gates,  the  pilgrims  of  the 
lower  classes  disencumber  themselves  of  their  shoes, 
stockings,  and  other  superfluous  articles  of  clothing ; 
then  turning  towards  the  countless  glittering  cupolas 
and  spires  of  "  Mother  Moscow,"  (as  they  fondly 
term  their  beloved  city,)  they  supplicate  a  blessing 
on  their  pilgrimage,  addressing  their  invocations  to 
different  saints,  as  the  eye  rests  on  the  churches 
respectively  dedicated  to  their  memory,  concluding 
with  profound  and  repeated  prostrations,  kneeling, 
and  touching  the  ground  with  their  foreheads. 

At  the  distance  of  thirty  versts  on  the  road,  is  a 
hermitage,  generally  visited  by  the  pilgrims,  the  work 
of  an  anachorite  of  modern  days, — but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  the  last  of  his  race, — who  made  himself  a  monk, 
and  died  in  1827,  under  the  name  of  Anthony.  The 
place  itself  consists  of  two  miserable  gloomy  cells, 
entered  by  long  narrow  and  tortuous  passages,  exca- 
vated on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  lined  with  brick- 
work. It  is  at  present  occupied  by  two  monks,  who 
feed  the  sacred  lamp  that  bums  before  two  or  three 
holy  pictures,  and  receive  the  contributions  of  the 
visiters.  A  few  versts  further  is  a  pretty  oratory, 
almost  buried  in  a  tuft  of  lofty  weeping  birch-trees, 
from  whence  in  the  distance  a  glimpse  is  caught  of  the 
white  ramparts  and  gilded  cupolas  of  the  monastery. 

The  space  once  occupied  by  the  capacious  moat, 
which  encircled  the  wall  of  the  Troitza  in  more  tur- 
bulent times,  is  now  converted  into  gardens  belonging 
to  the  institution.  The  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  belt 
of  fine  old  trees,  and  appears  in  a  distant  view  as 
though  embosomed  in  a  thick  wood,  presenting  a 
highly  picturesque  object  of  great  interest,  indepen- 
dent of  the  associations  connected  with  its  eventful 
history.  The  battleraented  walls,  once  strongly  for- 
tified with  heavy  cannon,  and  so  frequently  the  scene 
of  bloody  conflicts,  are  now  converted  into  a  peaceful 
cloistered  gallery,  from  the  embrasures  of  which, 
several  beautiful  views  of  the  surrounding  country 
are  obtained. 


Crowds  of  crippled  mendicants  throng  the  entrance, 
and  drag  other  hideous  disfigured  forms  across  the 
courts  of  the  convent,  attracted  thither  in  the  hope 
of  miraculous  cure,  or,  perhaps,  more  frequently  by 
the  expectation  of  gain  from  the  pilgrims,  who  are 
generally,  on  these  occasions,  more  than  ordinarily 
charitable.  At  the  gates,  money-changers  are  seated, 
as  in  the  Jewish  temple  of  old. 

In  a  future  number,  we  shall  accompany  a  more 
particular  description  of  the  beautiful  edifices  within 
the  walls  of  the  monastery,  with  a  view  of  one  of 
them. 


CASE  OF  SUFFERING  AT  SEA. 
The  following  case  of  extreme  suffering  lately  occurred  to 
a  boy  of  the  name  of  Cope,  belonging  to  his  Majesty's  ship 
Revenge,  who,  with  an  artillery-man,  was  drifted  out  of 
Malta  harbour  in  a  small  boat. 

William  Cope  (a  boy  of  the  first  class),  belonging  to  his 
Majesty's  ship  Revenge,  went  on  shore  on  leave  at  Maltaj 
on  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  April,  1837.  Towards  mid- 
night he  was  about  to  return  to  his  ship,  with  an  old  school- 
mate, Alexander  Chambers,  private  of  the  Royal  Artillery, 
serving  at  Fort  St.  Angelo,  and,  not  at  once  finding  a 
boatman,  and  having  quarrelled  with  some  Maltese,  the 
Artillery-man  took  a  boat  and  pushed  off  for  the  Revenge. 
Cope,  being  intoxicated,  fell  asleep  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat.  Chambers,  who  was  also  in  liquor,  pulled  about  for 
some  time,  but  lost  one  of  the  oars,  and  likewise  fell  asleep. 

Next  morning  they  found  they  had  drifted  far  outside 
the  harbour's  mouth.  For  two  days  they  appear  to  have 
kept  sight  of  the  island,  but  were  not  able  to  get  to  the 
shore,  with  one  oar ;  at  length  it  came  on  to  blow,  and  they 
lost  sight  of  the  island.  Their  sufferings  from  hunger,  and 
afterwards  from  thirst,  appear  to  have  been  dreadful;  a 
few  passing  showers  enabled  Cope  to  catch  a  little  fresh 
water  in  his  frock,  but  the  sea  was  so  heavy  that  the  frock 
caught  as  much  salt  water  as  fresh. 

Days  passed  on  and  no  sail — no  hope  appeared,  the  ago- 
nies of  thirst  became  more  and  more  intolerable,  and  nothing 
was  then  left  but  despair.  About  the  fifth  day  they  seem 
to  have  held  a  consultation  on  their  prospects,  and  to  have 
determined  to  await  resignedly  the  approach  of  death,  in  or- 
der that  if  their  bodies  should  ever  be  found  in  the  boat,  it 
would  exculpate  themselves  from  a  charge  of  desertion,  and 
others  from  the  suspicion  of  having  murdered  them.  Soon 
after  they  seem  to  have  resolved  to  die  together,  and  to  this 
end  took  the  plug  out  of  the  boat,  and,  locked  in  each  other's 
arms  and  tied  together,  lay  down  to  drown.  The  boat 
swamped,  but  would  not  sink.  Cope  got  up  and  said  that 
he  had  thus  offered  to  die,  but  as  it  seemed  that  God  had 
willed  otherwise,  he  put  in  the  plug  and  bailed  the  boat 
with  his  hat.  The  Artillery-man  said  he  would  not  live 
any  longer;  his  legs  were  swollen  to  the  size  of  his  thighs, 
his  belly  drawn  up  to  nothing,  his  face  inflamed,  mouth  foam- 
ing, speech  nearly  gone,  and  eye-sight  dim  ;  his  conversa- 
tion when  speaking  of  his  friends  was  intelhgible,  but  he 
showed  evident  symptoms  of  insanity,  and  on  the  eighth 
day  he  jumped  overboard  and  was  drowned.  Cope  appears 
to  have  done  his  utmost  to  dissuade  him,  and  to  have  thrown 
him  a  rope,  which  Chambers  made  an  attempt  to  catch. 

On  the  following  day,  twenty-six  hours  after  Chambers 
drowned  himself,  a  vessel  hove  in  sight;  Cope  had  scarce 
strength  to  hold  his  hat  up  on  a  pole,  but  he  was  seen  and 
picked  up  by  an  Ionian  bark,  bound  to  Constantinople,  after 
having  been  from  the  night  of  15th  April  to  the  24th,  with- 
out a  morsel  of  food  or  a  drop  of  liquid,  save  salt  water, 
which  he  could  not  resist  drinking. 


Onb  of  the  greatest  pleasures  in  the  retirement  of  a  country 
life  is  taking  a  morning's  walk  into  the  neighbouring  fields, 
where  we  constantly  find  something  new  to  engage  the  at- 
tention and  employ  our  thoughts.  Objects  are  daily  pre- 
sented to  the  view,  which  afford  fresh  matter  for  study  and 
contemplation— the  grass  beneath  our  feet,  the  waving  corn, 
the  trees  on  every  side,  the  birds  on  every  spray,  and  herds 
and  flocks  around,  all,  all  proclaim  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  the  great  Creator,  while  they  silently  reproach  our 
scanty  knowledge  of,  and  little  love  for,  that  gracious  God 
"  in  whom  we  hve,  and  move,  and  have  our  being," 
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THE  GNAT. 
The  Gnat,  in  our  country*,  is  a  real  scourge.  It 
was  the  fourth  plague  which  was  inflicted  on  hardened 
Egypt.  Tiie  Phoenicians,  under  the  influence  of 
superstition,  the  madness  which  makes  that  feared 
which  should  be  loved,  and  that  worshipped  which 
should  be  dreaded,  forgetting  the  true  God,  raised 
altars  to  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  the  gnats,  whom  they 
represented  under  the  shape  of  this  dreaded  insect. 
For  a  long  while  in  America,  myriads  of  musquitoes 
arrested  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  the  inroads  of 
Europeans  in  the  virgin  forests  of  the  new  world ; 
and  the  provinces  of  Languedoc  and  Provence  are 
infested  by  them  to  such  a  degree  that  the  people  who 
inhabit  those  countries  are  forced  to  set  bounds  to  that 
patriotic  enthusiasm  which  induces  them  to  affirm 
that  their  native  land  is  a  paradise,  by  adding, ....  If  it 
were  not  for  the  mistral  wind  and  the  Gnats. 

This  torment  attacks  us  in  May,  and  does  not  leave 
us  till  November ;  the  only  breathing-time  from  it,  is 
during  the  momentary  influence  of  the  north  wind. 
Before  the  dawn,  the  Gnats  whirl  in  the  air,  and  en- 
velop iu  their  close  ranks,  him  who  seeks  to  enjoy 
the  freshness  of  morning  in  the  fields.  At  mid-day, 
they  hum  in  the  shade,  and  impudently  drive  thence 
the  traveller  who  longs  to  find  a  shelter  from  the  ver- 
tical rays  of  the  sun.  The  evening  is  the  time  of 
their  greatest  sport;  they  arc  to  be  seen  infesting 
every  drive  and  walk,  from  which  they  chase  the 
fashionable  ;  they  invade  the  streets,  from  which  they 
are,  with  great  difficulty,  driven  by  fires  which  give 
our  towns  the  appearance  of  bivouacs,  at  the  risk  of 
reducing  them  to  ashes.  Sometimes  they  appear  at 
the  tops  of  trees  or  on  the  eaves  of  the  roofs,  in  columns 
twenty  feet  long,  forming  fantastic  garlands,  or  mo- 
tionless piUars,  which  the  wind  scarcely  undulates, 
and  which  appear  at  a  distance  like  living  water-spouts. 
This  cruel  insect,  which  pursues  us  in  the  evening, 
gives  us  no  respite  during  the  night.  Woe  to  the 
stranger  who  has  not  been  inured  for  some  years 
to  this  insupportable  plague.  Woe  to  him  who  im- 
prudently leaves  his  window  open  in  the  evening  to 
air  his  bed-room.  During  the  night,  (an  August 
night,  when  there  is  neither  dew  nor  freshness,)  we 
must  be  carefully  enclosed  under  a  muslin  or  gauze 
tent,  which  concentrates  around  us  a  stifling  atmo- 
sphere. But  again,  woe  to  the  hapless  wight  in  whose 
curtain  the  smallest  hole  leaves  an  admittance  to  the 
persecuting  insect.  A  single  Gnat  is  sufficient  to  ba- 
nish sleep,  and  give  all  the  agonies  of  a  fever.  There 
is  an  end  of  rest, — the  feeble  insect  has  vanquished 
the  strength  of  the  lion. 

It  is  only  during  the  month  of  November,  un- 
der the  influence  of  a  freezing  north-wind,  that  one 
can  coolly  think  of  this  terrible  scourge,  and  set  one- 
self philosophically  to  study  the  natural  history  of  the 
Gnat.  This  page  of  the  great  book  of  nature  is  far 
from  being  uninteresting. 

The  Gnat  {Culex,  Linn.)  belongs  to  the  order  of 
the  Diptera,  or  insects  with  two  wings,  and  to  the 
family  of  the  Nemoceri,  or  Diptera  with  articulated 
antennx;  the  body  and  feet  are  very  lengthy,  the 
antenna:  thickly  covered  with  hair,  and  forming  a  plume 
in  the  males,  the  eyes  very  large,  the  muscles  of  the 
eye-lids  prominent,  filiform,  and  hairy,  the  proboscis 
producing  the  effect  of  a  sting,  the  wings  folded  hori- 
zontally one  over  the  other,  above  the  body. 

These  insects  especially  abound  in  damp  and  hot 
situations.  Greedy  of  our  blood,  they  pursue  us 
everywhere,  announcing  themselves  by  a  shrill  hum, 

•  This  paper  is  translated  from  tlie  work  of  a  Frencli  Protestant 
clergyman  residmg  at  Nismes,  in  the  old  province  of  Languedoc. 


and  pierce  our  skin,  (which  our  clothes  often  do  not 
defend,)  with  tongues  like  very  fine  silk,  jagged  at  the 
point,  forming  at  the  same  time  a  sting  and  a  sucker  j 
they  infuse  into  the  wound  a  venomous  liquor,  which 
causes  the  irritation  and  swelling  of  the  part  attacked. 
It  has  been  remarked  that  it  is  only  the  females  who 
sting. 

The  sting  of  the  Gnat  is  placed 
under  its  throat,  and  consists  of  a 
formidable  collection  of  barbed  ar- 
rows and  sharp  instruments.  It 
appears  thus,  when  seen  through  a 
microscope.  When  the  insect 
makes  use  of  this  apparatus  to 
penetrate  flesh,  it  enters  entirely 
in ;  but  if  it  is  only  attacking  fruit 
for  its  nourishment,  it  simply 
makes  use  of  a  small  tube,  through 
which  it  sucks  the  juice. 

We  are  hardly  acquainted  with  any  other  than  the 
aerial  life  of  the  Gnat,  yet  its  aquatic  life  is  also  very 
interesting.  It  is  upon  or  under  the  water  that  the 
Gnat  is  in  its  stages  of  egg,  la7-va,  and  nymph,  that 
is,  during  almost  the  whole  of  its  existence,  and 
that  an  existence  which  in  no  way  annoys  man. 

The  eggs  of  this  insect  have  the  lengthened  form 
of  an  olive ;  their  own  weight  is  sufficient  to  sink 
them,  but  250  or  300  united,  and  stuck  together  with 
a  natural  glue  in  the  shape  of  a  boat,  float  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  till  the  larva  come  out  of  them. 
The  part  of  this  agglomeration  which  touches  the 
water  is  convex,  its  upper  part  concave ;  and  this 
skiff  is  so  well  balanced,  that  the  most  furious  tem- 
pest would  not  upset  it.  The  learned  Kirby  made 
the  experiment  himself,  by  placing  a  dozen  of  these 
little  boats  in  a  glass  half  full  of  water ;  he  then 
violently  troubled  the  water  in  the  glass,  by  pouring 
in  water  from  a  pitcher,  without  being  able  to  suc- 
ceed in  sinking  these  little  boats,  of  which  not  one 
contained  a  single  drop  of  water  when  he  had  ended 
his  experiments. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Gnat  constructs  this 
floating  apparatus  is  very  singular.  This  insect,  as 
every  one  knows,  is  provided  with  six  legs ;  it  places 
its  four  front-feet  on  a  dead  leaf,  a  twig,  or  any 
other  floating  substance  ;  its  body  thus  remains  hori- 
zontally on  the  surface  of  the  water,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  last  segment  of  its  abdomen,  which  it 
keeps  a  little  raised ;  it  then  extends  its  long  hind- 
legs,  and  crosses  them  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  5t, 
and  thus  forms  a  support  for  the  first  eggs  it  is  about 
to  lay.  Each  egg,  when  laid,  is  enclosed  in  a  kind 
of  glue ;  the  female  supports  the  first  in  a  vertical 
position  till  the  second  egg  in  placed  by  its  side,  and 
glued  to  it ;  the  third  forms  a  triangle,  and  so  on. 
When  the  boat  is  completed,  the  Gnat  leaves  it  on 
the  water,  and  flies  away,  to  end,  in  a  short  time,  that 
existence  of  which  it  has  fulfilled  the  most  import- 
ant task. 

Boat,  natural  Size. 
<C3» 


Boat,  seen  through  a  Microscope. 

^  The  following  figure  represents  the  larva  of  the 
Gnat  as  seen  through  a  microscope,  the  lower  part 
containing  the  lungs.  These  larva,  or  worms,  which 
are  hatched  from  the  eggs,  swarm  in  the  stagnant 
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waters  of  marshes 
and  ponds,  especi- 
ally in  the  Spring, 
when  the  females 
have  finished  lay- 
ing. They  sus- 
pend themselves 
from  the  surface 
of  the  water,  with 
their  heads  down- 
wards to  breathe. 
They  have  a  sepa- 
rated round  head, 
furnished      with 

two    sorts    of  07!- 

teniiic  and  feelers, 
which       enable 

them,  by  the  mo- 
tion which  they  give  them,  to  draw  their  food  to 
them,  a  bodice  with  tufts  of  hair  upon  it,  an 
almost  cylindrical  abdomen,  divided  into  ten  seg- 
ments, of  which  the  last  but  one  contains  the  lungs, 
upon  the  back ;  the  last  is  finished  by  silks  and 
threads,  forming  a  radius.  These  larvce  are  very 
lively,  swim  with  great  swiftness,  and  dive  under 
water  frequently,  but  always  speedily  return  to  the 
surface.  After  having  gone  through  various  changes, 
they  are  transformed  into  a  nymph,  which  continues 
to  move,  by  means  of  a  tail  and  two  fins  at  its  end. 
This  also  remains  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  but  in 
a  diBFerent  position  from  the  larva,  its  lungs  being 
placed  under  the  bodice.  It  is  also  on  the  surface  of 
the  water  that  the  perfect  insect  is  developed.  The 
shell  of  the  nymph  becomes  a  kind  of  raft,  which 
preserves  it  from  drowning.  All  these  productions 
are  completed  in  the  space  of  three  or  four  weeks ; 
thus,  these  insects  produce  several  generations  in  the 
same  year.  This  explains  the  fearful  increase  of 
these  annoying  insects,  and  the  uselessness  of  the 
means  employed  to  extirpate  them  by  their  indivi- 
dual destruction. Frossard. 


The  whole  fruit  of  the  horse-chestnut,  cut  in  pieces,  wheU' 
about  the  size  of  a  small  gooseberry,  and  steeped  in  cold, 
soft  water,  with  as  much  soap  as  will  tinj;e  the  water  of  a 
whitish  colour,  produces  a  dye  like  annatto  ;  the  hus/:s  only, 
broken  into  pieces  when  the  fruit  is  nearly  ripo,  and  steeped 
in  the  same  manner,  with  cold  water  and  soap,  produce  a 
dye  more  or  less  bright,  according  to  the  age  of  the  husk; 
both  are  permanent,  and  will  dye  silk  or  cotton,  as  much  of 
the  liquor  as  will  run  clear  being  poured  off  when  suffici- 
ently dark. 


Thk  same  sun  which  gilds  all  nature,  and  exhilarates  the 
whole  creation,  docs  not  shine  upon  disappointed  ambition. 
It  is  something  that  rays  out  of  darkness,  and  inspires 
nothing  but  gloom  and  melancholy.  Men  in  this  deplorable 
state  of  mind  find  a  comfort  m  spreading  the  contagion  of 
their  spleen. — Burke. 


Thk  salt-works  at  Rehme  could  not  be  passed  unseen. 
The  manner  in  which  the  water  from  the  saline  spring  is 
made  to  deposit  its  treasure  is  very  ingenious.  Stacks  of 
thorn  boughs,  three  hundred  feet  long,  sixty  feet  high,  and 
thirty  wide,  are  constructed  with  the  uniform  symmetry 
and  neatness  of  a  brick  mansion.  The  water  is  forced  to 
the  top  of  this  structure,  and,  being  carried  in  troughs 
along  its  whole  extent,  is  made  to  drip  gradually  through 
every  part  of  it.  In  its  passage  this  water  deposits  lime, 
which  attaches  to  every  twig,  and  forms  a  little  forest  of 
petrifactions.  Below  the  works  are  cellars,  twelve  feet 
deep,  into  which  the  purified  water  runs,  whence  it  is  con- 
veyed to  the  boiling  house,  where  a  most  pure  and  beautiful 
deposit  of  salt  takes  place  on  the  sides  of  the  boilers.  This 
deposit  is  laded  out,  and  immediately  packed  in  baskets. 
Mrs.  Thollope's  Belgium, 


THE  VOYAGE  OP  LIFE. 

Bv  TUB  Author  of  Richelieu,  Darnley,  &c. 

I  WISH  I  could  as  meiTy  bo, 

As  ivlien  I  set  out  this  world  to  see, 

Like  a  boat  filled  with  good  coinpanie, 

On  some  gay  voyage  sent. 
There  Youth  spread  forth  the  broad  white  sail. 
Sure  of  fair  weather  and  full  gale, 
Confiding  life  would  never  fail, 

Nor  time  be  ever  spent. 

And  Fancy  whistled  for  the  wind, 
And  if  e'er  Jlemory  looked  behind, 
'Twas  but  some  friendly  sight  to  find, 

And  gladsome  wave  her  hand. 
And  Hope  kept  whispering  in  Youth's  ear 
To  spread  more  sail,  and  never  fear, 
For  the  same  sky  would  still  be  clear, 

Until  they  reached  the  laud. 

Health,  too,  and  Strength,  tugged  at  the  oar 
Slirth  mocked  the  passing  billows'  roar. 
And  Joy,  with  goblet  ruuning  o'er. 

Drank  draughts  of  deep  delight ; 
And  Judgment  at  the  helm  they  set. 
But  Judgment  Avas  a  child  as  yet, 
And,  lack-a-day !  was  all  unfit 

To  guide  the  boat  aright  :— 

Bubbles  did  half  her  thoughts  employ, 
Hope  she  believed — she  played  with  Joy, 
And  Fancy  bribed  her  with  a  toy, 

To  steer  which  way  he  chose ; 
But  still  they  were  a  merry  crew. 
And  laughed  at  dangers  as  untrue. 
Till  the  dim  sky  tempestuous  grew, 

And  sobbing  south  winds  rose. 

Then  Prudence  told  them  all  she  feared. 
And  Youth  awhile  his  messmates  cheered. 
Until  at  length  he  disappeared. 

Though  none  knew  how  he  went 
Joy  hung  his  head,  and  Slirth  grew  dull, 
Health  faltered,  Strength  refused  to  pull, 
And  Jlemory,  with  her  soft  eyes  full, 

Backward  her  glance  still  bent — 

To  where,  upon  the  distant  sea. 
Bursting  the  storm's  dark  canopy. 
Light  from  a  sun  none  now  could  see 

Still  touched  the  whirling  wave. 
And  though  Hope,  gazing  from  the  bow, 
Turns  oft, — she  sees  the  shore, — to  vow. 
Judgment,  giown  older  now,  I  trow. 

Is  silent,  stern,  and  grave. 

And  though  she  steers  with  better  skill. 
And  makes  her  fellows  do  her  will. 
Fear  says  the  storm  is  rising  still, 

And  day  is  almost  spent. 
Oh  !   that  I  could  as  men-y  be, 
As  when  I  set  out  this  world  to  see. 
Like  a  boat  filled  with  good  companie, 

On  some  gay  voyage  sent. 


TASTE  FOR  SCIENTIFIC  INQUIRY.  ' 

A  MIND  which  has  once  imbibed  a  taste  for  scientific 
inquiry,  and  has  learnt  the  habit  of  applying  its 
principles  readily  to  the  cases  which  occur,  has  within 
itself  an  inexhaustible  source  of  pure  and  exciting 
contemplations  :  one  would  think  that  Shakspeare 
had  such  a  mind  in  view,  when  he  describes  a  con- 
templative man  as  finding — 

Tongues  in  trees — books  in  the  running  brooks,- 
Sermons  in  stones — and  good  in  everything. 

Accustomed  to  trace  the  operation  of  general  causes, 
and  the  .exemplification  of  general  laws,  in  circum- 
stances where  the  uninformed  and  uninquiring  eye 
perceives  neither  novelty  nor  beauty,  he  walks  in  the 
midst  of  wonders  ;  every  object  which  falls  in  his 
way  elucidates  some  principle,  affords  some  instruc-r 
tion,  and  impresses  him  with  a  sense  of  harmony  an^ 
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order.  Nor  is  it  a  mere  passive  pleasure  which  is 
thus  communicated.  A  thousand  subjects  of  inquiry 
are  continually  arising  in  his  mind,  which  keep  his 
faculties  in  constant  exercise,  and  his  thoughts  per- 
petually on  the  wing,  so  that  lassitude  is  excluded 
from  his  life,  and  that  craving  after  artificial  excite- 
ment and  dissipation  of  mind,  which  leads  so  many 
into  frivolous,  unworthy,  and  destructive  pursuits,  is 
altogether  eradicated  from  his  bosom. 

It  is  not  one  of  the  least  advantages  of  these  pur- 
suits, which,  however,  they  possess  in  common  with 
every  class  of  intellectual  pleasures,  that  they  are 
altogether  independent  of  external  circumstances,  and 
are  to  be  enjoyed  in  every  situation  in  which  a  man 
can  be  placed  in  life.  The  highest  degrees  of  worldly 
prosperity  are  so  far  from  being  incompatible  with 
them,  that  they  supply  additional  advantages  for  their 
pursuit,  and  that  sort  of  fresh  and  renewed  relish 
which  arises  partly  from  the  sense  of  contrast,  partly 
from  experience  of  the  peculiar  pre-eminence  which 
they  possess  over  the  pleasures  of  sense  in  their  capa- 
biUty  of  unlimited  increase  and  continual  repetition, 
without  satiety  and  distaste.  They  may  be  enjoyed, 
too,  in  the  intervals  of  the  most  active  business  ;  and 
the  calm  and  dispassionate  interest  with  which  they 
fill  the  mind,  renders  them  a  most  delightful  retreat 
from  the  agitations  and  dissensions  of  the  world,  and 
from  the  conflict  of  passions,  prejudices,  and  interests, 
in  which  the  man  of  business  finds  himself  continu- 
ally involved. Sir  John  Herschel. 


MARRIAGE  CEREMONIES  AMONG  THE 
HINDOOS. 
Marriage  is  considered,  among  the  Hindoos,  as 
indispensable  to  human  happiness.  The  unmarried 
man  is  regarded  as  a  useless  member  of  society,  and 
altogether  a  person  to  be  pitied,  if  not  despised. 
Celibacy  is  only  respected  among  devotees  whose 
lives  are  consecrated  to  religion,  the  austere  discipline 
of  which  among  those  heathens,  renders  such  as 
daily  undergo  it,  unfit  either  for  social  or  domestic 
intercouse.  When  a  Brahmin  becomes  a  widower,  he 
considers  that  he  has  fallen  into  a  degraded  state,  and 
therefore  hastens  to  raise  himself  again,  as  soon  as 
possible,  to  the  enviable  dignity  of  a  married  man. 
Widows,  however,  by  one  of  their  social  laws,  as 
arbitrary  as  it  is  inhuman,  are  not  only  forbidden  to 
marry,  but  forced  either  to  sacrifice  themselves  upon 
the  corpses  of  their  deceased  husbands,  or  pass  the 
remainder  of  their  lives  in  contempt  and  infamy. 

Marriages  in  India  are  commonly  made  when  the 
parties  are  in  a  state  of  infancy,  and  in  almost  ail 
cases,  the  female  is  not  above  three  or  four  years 
when  she  becomes  a  wife.  She  is  frequently  united 
to  a  spouse  old  enough  to  be  her  great-grandfather. 
The  inclinations  of  the  youthful  bride,  as  may  be 
supposed,  are  never  consulted ;  and  thus  it  scarcely 
ever  happens  that  a  Hindoo  marriage  terminates  in 
reciprocal  affection. 

When  the  bridegroom  has  obtained  the  consent  of 
the  bride's  parents  to  marry  her,  the  day  is  fixed  for 
the  wedding ;  upon  which  occasion  a  magnificent  en- 
tertainment is  provided,  and  an  immense  number  of 
persons  assemble  to  partake  of  the  banquet.  All  the 
preliminaries  being  settled,  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
are  placed  under  a  colonnade,  with  which  the  houses 
of  the  opulent  in  India  are  almost  invariably  adorned. 
It  answers  as  a  shelter  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  to 
strangers  who  come  upon  business  with  the  master  of 
the  house. 

Upon  this  joyful  occasion,!  the  place  is  gaily  deco- 
rated, the  betrothed  being  seated  on  a  mound  of  earth 


with  their  faces  towards  the  east.  All  the  gods 
are  invited  to  the  wedding  by  the  master  of  the  ce- 
remonies, and  especially  the  god  of  obstacles,  Vighnes- 
wara,  whose  horribly  ugly  idol  is  placed  near  the 
two  candidates  for  matrimonial  honours.  The  neigh- 
bouring pagodas  are  ransacked,  and  all  the  frightful 
deformities  which  they  contain,  in  the  shape  of  copper 
divinities,  are  brought  forward,  to  accept  the  invi- 
tation of  the  master  of  the  banquet. 

The  bridegroom  now  performs  an  act  of  expiation, 
by  making  a  present  to  the  officiating  Brahmin,   who 
grants  him  absolution  from  sin.     Next  follows  a  sort 
of  farce.     The  betrothed  husband  suddenly  affects  a 
desire  to  quit  his  bride,  and  go  upon  a  pilgrimage  to 
Casi  *  the  Splendid,  in  order  to  wash  himself  in  the 
sacred  Ganges,  at  a  celebrated  ghaut  in  that  city.    He 
accordingly  equips  himself  as  a  traveller,  and,  being 
supplied   with  the   necessary   viaticum,  pretends  to 
set   out   upon    his    holy  journey,  accompanied   by 
minstrels,  who  keep  up  such  a  clangor  before  and 
behind  him,  that  the  very  birds  rise  to  the  clouds,  as 
if  scared  by  the  discordant  din.     He  is  accompanied 
by  several   relatives  and  friends,  who  offer  to  bear 
testimony   to   his   pious   undertaking.      No   sooner, 
however,  has  he  got  beyond  the  sight  and  hearing  of 
those  assembled  to  partake  of  the  marriage  banquet, 
than  turning  towards  the  east,  he  stops  and  awaits 
the  coming  of  his  future  father-in-law,  who  takes 
care  to  be  on  the  spot  at  a  given  time,  and  there,  in 
the  presence  of  those  persons  who  had  accompanied 
the  bridegroom,  solicits  his  immediate  return,  again 
formally  offering  him  his  daughter  if  he  will  desist 
from  his  meditated  pilgrimage.      The  fictitious  pil- 
grim,  of   course,  readily   assents   to   the    proposal, 
and  returns  with  her  father  to  the  expectant  bride. 
Upon  his  return,   having   fastened   upon   his   right 
wrist  and  upon  the  left  of  that  of  his  betrothed  wife 
a  small  piece  of  saffron,  he  seats  himself  by  her  side, 
with  his  face  towards  the  east.     His  father-in-law 
then  advances,  looks  steadfastly  into  his  eyes,  and 
declares  he  beholds  the  great  Vishnoo.     No  sooner 
has  he  proclaimed  this  aloud,  than  he  makes  the  mock 
divinity  put  both  his  feet  into  a  new  dish  filled  with 
cow-dung.      This  done,  he  first  washes  them  with 
water,  then  with  milk,  then  again  with  water,  uttering 
certain    potent  mantras  f   during  the  whole  of   the 
singular  ceremony. 

This  being  ended,  the  father-in-law  calls  upon  each 
of  the  gods  whom  he  worships,  by  name.  He  like- 
wise invokes  the  seven  Rishis,  or  penitents,  celebrated 
throughout  Hindostan,  five  equally  celebrated  virgins, 
seven  famous  mountains,  the  woods,  the  seas,  the  eight 
cardinal  points,  the  fourteen  worlds,  the  year,  the 
season,  the  month,  the  day,  the  minute,  and  many 
other  particulars  too  tedious  and  minute  to  enumerate. 
He  next  joins  the  hands  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom, 
pouring  water  over  them  in  honour  of  Vishnoo.  By 
this  act,  he  resigns  his  daughter  for_  ever  to  the 
authority  of  him  to  whom  she  has  consented  to 
become  wedded. 

Now  the  most  important  ceremony  of  all  takes 
place, — that  of  fixing  round  the  bride's  neck  the 
tahli,  or  marriage-knot,  the  badge  of  marriage  tanta- 
mount to  the  wedding-ring  in  Christian  marriages. 
The  tahli  is  a  small  ornament  of  gold  worn  upon  the 
neck,  and  is  a  sign  that  the  person  wearing  it  is  a 
married  woman.  It  is  removed  with  great  form  upon 
the  husband's  death,  as  a  widow  is  considered  no 
longer  worthy  to  wear  it.  Upon  the  tahli  is  engraved 
the  figure  of  Vighneswara,  the  god  of  obstacles,  or 
Lakshmi,  the  sitaj  of  "Vishnoo,  or  of  some  divinity  in 

•  Benares.  t  Mantras  are  certain  forms  of  prayer. 
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especial  estimation  with  the  caste.  It  is  fastened  to 
the  throat  by  a  short  string,  dyed  with  saffron,  and 
composed  of  1 08  extremely  fine  threads. 

Before  tying  it  round  the  neck  of  the  bride,  she  is  made  lo 
sit  by  the  side  of  her  husband,  and,  after  some  slight  pre- 
liminary ceremonies,  ten  Brahmins  make  a  partition  with  a 
curtain  of  silk,  which  they  extend  from  one  to  another,  be- 
tween them  and  the  wedded  pair,  whilst  the  rest  are  reciting 
the  mantras,  and  invoking  Brahma  with  Saraswati,  Vish- 
noo  with  Lakshmi,  Siva  with  Parvati,  and  several  more; 
always  coupling  each  god  with  his  consort.  The  orna- 
ment is  now  brought  in  to  be  fastened  to  the  neck  of  the 
bride.  It  is  presented  on  a  salver,  neatly  garnished  with 
sweet-smelling  flowers.  Incense  is  offered  to  it,  and  it  is 
presented  to  the  assistants,  each  of  whom  touches  it,  and 
invokes  blessings  upon  it.  The  bride  then  turning  towards 
the  east,  the  bridegroom  takes  the  tahli,  and,  reciting  a 
mantram  aloud,  binds  it  round  her  neck*. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Homan  is  made,  and  the  happy  couple  walk 
round  the  consecrated  fire,  which  is  blazing  with 
incense.  The  bride  then  seats  herself  upon  the 
mound,  as  before,  and  the  husband  taking  her  ankle 
in  his  right  hand,  brings  it  in  contact  with  a  lump  of 
paste,  formed  from  sandal-wood.  This  constitutes 
the  happy  pair,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  call  new 
married  couples,  man  and  wife.  The  contract  is 
ratified  by  their  walking  round  the  fire,  and  hence- 
forward nothing  can  annul  an  engagement  so  solemnly 
made. 

It  is  frequently  the  custom  to  pour  ground  rice, 
from  fine  wicker  baskets,  upon  the  heads  of  the 
newly-married  pair.  In  some  instances,  beads  are 
employed,  and  in  others,  where  the  parties  are  ex- 
tremely rich,  pearls  are  used,  which  become  the  per- 
quisite of  the  attendants.  Indeed,  the  expenses  of 
Hindoo  marriages  are  occasionally  so  enormous,  that 
princes  have  been  known  to  impoverish  their  states 
by  the  profusion  and  magnificence  displayed  at  the 
•wedding  of  their  children.  It  often  happens  that  a 
parent  will  expend  his  whole  fortune  upon  a  marriage 
entertainment,  and  pass  the  rest  of  liis  days  in  the 
most  pitiable  destitution. 

The  nuptial  ceremonies  continue  many  days.  On 
the  third  day  the  astrologer  consults  the  zodiac,  and, 
pointing  out  to  the  married  party  a  small  star  in  the 
constellation  of  Ursa  Major  near  the  tail,  directs  them 
to  offer  their  devotions  to  it,  declaring  it  to  be  Amnd- 
hati,  wife  of  one  of  the  seven  Rishis,  or  penitents. 

On  the  following  day,  the  husband  and  wife  rub 
each  other's  legs  with  saffron-water.  Many  trifling 
ceremonies  of  this  kind,  the  purpose  of  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  comprehend,  take  place  for  nearly  a  week 
after  the  marriage  has  been  solemnized. 

The  wedding  dinner  is  invariably  furnished  with 
an  immense  number  of  guests,  and,  if  the  entertainers 
be  rich,  is  always  extremely  magnificent.  Upon  this 
occasion  only,  the  bride  sits  down  to  partake  with  her 
husband  of  the  luxuries  provided;  indeed,  both  eat 
out  of  the  same  plates.  This,  however,  is  the  only 
time  in  her  life  that  the  wife  is  allowed  such  a  privi- 
lege ;  henceforward  she  never  sits  down  to  a  meal 
with  her  husband.  Even  at  the  nuptial  feast,  she 
eats  what  he  leaves,  unless  she  be  too  much  of  an 
infant  to  be  sensible  of  the  honour  to  which  she  has 
been  exalted. 

Upon  the  last  days  of  the  festival,  the  bride- 
groom offers  the  sacrifice  of  the  Homan,  the  bride 
throwing  parched  instead  of  boiled  rice  into  the  fire. 
This  is  the  only  instance  in  which  a  woman  takes  part 
in  that  sacrifice,  considered  by  the  Hindoos  the  most 
sacred  of  all  except  that  of  the  Yajna.  These  cere- 
monies being  concluded,  a  procession  is  made  through 
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the  streets  of  the  town  or  village.  It  commonly 
takes  place  at  night,  the  streets  being  brilliantly  illu- 
minated with  innumerable  torches,  which  gleam 
through  the  darkness  with  a  dazzling  but  unnatural 
glare.  The  new  married  pair  are  seated  in  the  same 
palankeen  facing  each  other.  They  are  magnificently 
arrayed  in  brocaded  stuffs,  and  adorned  with  jewels 
presented  to  them  by  the  fathers  of  each,  and  if  their 
fathers  are  unable  to  do  this,  the  gems  are  borrowed 
for  the  occasion.  Before  the  palankeen  marches  a 
band  of  musicians,  who  drown  every  other  sound  in 
the  braying  of  horns,  the  clamour  of  drums,  pipes, 
and  cymbals.  As  the  procession  moves  onward,  the 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
come  out  of  their  houses  to  express  their  congra- 
tulations as  they  pass,,  offering  them  various  presents, 
for  which,  however,  they  expect  a  more  than  adequate 
return. 

This  ends  the  marriage  solemnities. 

The  pomp  which  attends  their  elevation  to  this  state  shows 
the  importance  which  they  attach  to  it,  and  also  the  respect 
which  they  entertain,  or  at  least  once  entertained,  for  those 
sacred  bands  which  inseparably  unite  the  husband  and  the 
wife  t. 

The  wife,  who,  as  I  have  already  said^  is  generall}' 
an  infant,  always  resides  with  her  parents  until  she 
is  of  age  to  undertake  the  charge  of  her  husband's 
domestic  estabhshment.  She  quits  the  parental  roof 
at  nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  and  is  frequently  a 
mother  before  she  has  completed  her  eleventh  year. 

J.  H.  C. 
i  Dubois. 


Mutual  affection  requires  to  be  preserved  by  mutual  en- 
deavours to  amuse,  and  to  meet  the  wishes  of  each  other; 
but  where  there  is  a  total  neglect  and  indifference  either  to 
amuse  or  oblige,  can  it  be  wondered  if  affection,  following 
the  tendency  of  its  nature,  becomes  indifferent,  and  sinks 
into  mere  civility  ? ? 


THE  CITRON,  THE  LEMON,  THE 
ORANGE,  &c. 

The  tribe  of  trees  to  which  these  well-known,  useful, 
and  delicious  fruits  belong,  contains  numerous  species ; 
one  author,  not  a  modern  one,  notices  eighteen  of  the 
Citron,  eleven  of  the  Lemon,  and  forty-four  of  the 
Orange  J  but  the  whole  tribe  are  so  intimately  con- 
nected, that  it  is  frequently  difficult  to  decide  to  which 
of  the  three  divisions  many  of  the  species  ought  to 
be  ascribed.  The  three  best  known  are  the  Citron 
(Citrus  vulgarc),  the  Lemon  {Citrus  medico),  and  the 
Orange  {Citrus  aurantium) ;  the  first  of  these  is  only 
known  in  Europe  in  the  state  of  a  preserve.  But 
besides  these,  another  species  has  latterly  been 
brought  into  the  market,  namely,  the  Shaddock,  which 
is  frequently  four  times  as  large  as  most  of  its  tribe. 

Amid  the  innumerable  variety  of  vegetables  (says  a 
French  author,)  which  are  spread  by  the  hand  of  the 
Creator  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  there  are  none  which 
can  be  compared  with  the  Citron  tribes,  which  unite  all 
the  advantages  of  the  most  agreeable  plants  with  tho.so  of 
the  most  useful ;  noble  and  regular  in  their  form,  possessing 
perpetual  verdure  in  their  foliage,  beauty  of  colour  and  of 
smell  in  their  flowers,  a  deliciously  flavoured  fruit,  whoso 
elegant  form  is  adorned  with  the  colour  of  gold,  everything, 
in  fact,  connected  with  these  charming  trees,  is  formed  to 
delight  the  sight,  to  please  the  smell,  and  to  gratify  tlie 
taste. 

These  good  qualities  naturally  attracted  great  at- 
tention, so  that,  although  indigenous  to  the  tropics,  as 
many  as  four  species  are  now,  not  only  naturalized  in 
the  warmer  parts  of  Europe,  hut  the  fruit  has  become 
of  very  great  moment  as  an  article  of  commerce.  The 
Orange,  from  the  vast  quantities  that  are  imported, 
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is  better  known  in  England  than  many  other  kinds 
of  fruit  that  are  grown  even  in  our  own  country.  It 
is  originally  a  native  of  China,  and  other  parts  of 
India,  but  has  long  since  been  produced  in  great  per- 
fection in  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe.  Oranges  are 
imported  in  chests  and  boxes  packed  separately  in 
paper.  The  best  come  from  the  Azores  and  Spain, 
but  very  good  are  also  brought  from  Portugal,  Italy, 
Malta,  &c.  The  number  consumed  in  England  is 
immense : — 

The  entries  of  oranges  and  lemons  for  home  consumption 
in  1831  and  1832,  amounted,  at  an  average,  to  270,606 
boxes  a  year,  and  assuming  each  box  to  contain  700,  the 
number  entered  for  consumption  will  have  been  189,424,000. 
The  duty  produced,  at  an  average  of  the  above  years,  £61,035 
a  year. 

The  Orange-tree  never  attains  any  great  size,  and 
may  be  more  properly  called  a  large  evergreen  shrub 
than  a  tree.  It  is  not  only  considered  an  excellent 
addition  to  the  dessert,  but  it  is  also  used  in  medi- 
cine, particularly  the  Seville  Orange,  w'ith  a  bitter 
rind.  "  The  juice  is  a  grateful  acid  liquor,  which, 
by  allaying  thirst,  &c.,  proves  of  considerable  use  in 
all  febrile  and  inflammatory  disorders."  It  is  of  great 
use  in  scorbutic  complaints,  and  the  outer  rind  of 
the  Seville  Orange  is  used  as  a  stomachic.  Many 
other  medicinal  virtues  are  also  attributed  to  the 
various  productions  of  the  Orange-tree,  the  efiicacy 
of  which  are,  perhaps,  not  so  well  ascertained. 

The  Lemon-tree  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  that 
last  mentioned,  but  the  leaves  are  considerably  larger, 
and  differ  in  shape  by  wanting  the  wing-like  appen- 
dages near  the  stem,  which  is  found  in  the  orange- 
leaf.  The  native  country  of  the  Lemon  is  the  eastern 
parts  of  Asia,  from  whence  it  was  brought  to  Greece, 
and  afterwards  to  Italy ;  from  thence  it  was  trans- 
planted to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  south  of  France. 
The  juice  of  this  fruit  has  the  same  medical  pro- 
perties as  that  of  the  Orange,  and  in  some  cases  is 
preferred,  particularly  as  a  sea-store : — 


It  may  bo  preserved  in  bottles  for  a  considerable  time  by 
covering  it  with  a  thin  stratum  of  oil  j  thus  secured,  great 
quantities  are  exported  from  Italy  to  different  parts  of  the 
world  ;.<'rora  Turkey  also,  where  abundance  of  lemons  are 
grown,  it  is  a  considerable  article  of  export,  particularly  to 
Odessa.  The  discovery  of  the  antiscorbutic  properties  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  that  has  ever  been  made.  The 
scurvy,  formerly  so  fatal  in  ships  making  long  voyages,  is 
now  almost  wholly  unknown,  a  result  that  is  entirely  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  regular  allowance  of  lemon-juice  served  out 
to  the  men.  The  juice  is  also  frequently  administered  as  a 
medicine,  and  is  extensively  used  in  punch. 

The  lemon-juice  is  frequently  concentrated  by 
means  of  cold;  the'watery  parts,  becoming  frozen, 
are  removed  in  the  shape  of  ice,  and  the  liquid  that 
remains  is  of  course  increased  in  strength. 

The  Citron,  which  is  very  much  larger  than  the 
Lemun,  is  only  brought  to  this  country  as  a  sweet- 
meat; the  juice  has  the  same  property  as  that  of  the 
Lemon:  it  was  brought  originally  from  the  east  of 
Asia. 

The  Lime,  which  is  much  smaller  than  the  Citron, 
has  the  same  properties,  and  is  derived  from  the  same 
part  of  the  world ;  but  it  is  cultivated  not  only  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  but  also  in  the  West  Indies  and 
the  warmer  parts  of  America,  where  it  is  invariably 
found  in  a  preserved  state,  forming  a  portion  of  the 
dessert.  The  beautiful  scent  called  bergamot,  is  pre- 
pared from  the  rind  of  a  small  species  of  lime. 

The  Shaddock,  as  we  have  already  said,  is,  at  times, 
at  least  four  times  as  large  as  the  Orange,  which  it 
resembles  in  shape,  but  it  differs  much  in  size,  and 
receives  various  names,  according  to  the  whim  of  the 
dealers;  it  is  called  Adam's  Apple,  the  Forbidden 
Fruit,  and  Pomeroy. 

The  Shaddock  was  introduced  into  the  West  Indies 
by  a  Captain  Shaddock,  and  thus  received  his  name ; 
the  colour  of  the  rind  is  that  of  a  pale  orange,  and 
the  flavour  of  the  juice  a  sweetish  acid,  intermediate 
between  that  of  the  Orange  and  the  Lemon,  with 
rather  a  bitter  taste. 


THE   CITROK    THIDE. 
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VILLAGE  AND  ABBEY  OF  HOLY  CROSS,  TIPPERARY,  IRELAND. 


RUIXS  or   THB  ABBEV  OP   HOLY    CHOSS. 


The  romantic  little  village  of  Holy  Cross  lies  in  the 
barony  of  Eliogurthy,  and  county  of  Tipperary,  in  the 
south  of  Ireland,  about  seven  miles  north  of  the 
city  of  Cashel,  and  three  south  of  the  market-town 
of  Thurles.  It  is  very  pleasantly  situated  in  a  retired 
valley  on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  river  Suire; 
■which,  as  it  approaches  the  village,  presents  some 
very  fine  scenery.  Two  or  three  large  flour-mills, 
standing  out  far  into  the  water  with  their  white-washed 
walls,  have  a  fine  effect  from  the  old  bridge,  their  busy 
•wheels  incessantly  going,  and  reflected  in  the  stream 
beneath.  This  river  abounds  with  trout  and  salmon, 
of  a  large  size  and  fine  flavour.  Just  as  the  river 
approaches  the  village,  it  falls  over  a  ridge  of  five  or 
Vol.  XI. 


six  feet,  producing  a  gooa  effefct.  The  village  itself 
is  but  small,  much  smaller,  by  ail  accounts,  than  in 
former  times,  when,  it  is  said,  a  large  town  occupied 
the  same  site.  If  this  be  true,  times  are  sadly  altered; 
for  all  that  now  remains  is  the  little  village,  consist- 
ing of  about  thirty  or  forty  houses,  most  of  them 
merely  thatched  cabins  ;  with  the  exception,  indeed, 
of  the  church  and  chapel,  there  is  not,  perhaps,  a 
slated  building  in  the  whole  place. 

Just  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  village  stands 
the  celebrated  Abbey  of  Holy  Cross,  about  which 
so  much  has  been  said,  and  so  many  extraordinary 
stories  told,  during  a  long  succession  of  years.  Most 
of  these  are,  of  course,  the  inventions  or  traditions  of 
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the  wild  and  imaginative  people  of  the  country,  and 
which  have  descended  from  father  to  son,  through 
many  generations.  Its  old  ruined  walls  are  washed 
by  the  river,  which  runs  through  the  centre  of  the 
villacte,  dividing  it  into  nearly  two  equal  parts.  The 
road  from  Cashel  to  Thurles  also  passes  through  the 
village,  and  is  conducted  across  the  river  by  a  very 
rude  old  bridge  of  seven  or  eight  pointed  arches,  of  a 
very  ambiguous  order  of  architecture.  This  delightful 
road  passes  immediately  under  the  lofty,  ivy-clothed 
pinnacles  of  the  abbey,  which  frown  with  awful 
grandeur,  amid  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  cloistered 
ruins. 

The  extensive  abbey  of  Holy  Cross  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  Cistercian  order  of  Monks;  the  adjoining 
lands  were  an  Earldom,  and  the  Abbot,  according  to 
historians,  was  styled  Earl  of  Holy  Cross.  The  entire 
ruin  covers  a  large  extent  of  ground,  and  the  abbey 
seems  to  have  been  erected  at  several  different  times, 
and  in  a  very  unequal  manner,  some  parts  being  of 
marble  highly  finished,  while  others  are  constructed  in 
a  very  rude  and  rather  loose  manner,  very  small  flags 
being  merely  laid  carelessly  one  over  another,  without 
mortar  or  other  cement.  There  is,  however,  to  a 
great  portion  of  this  loosely  constructed  part,  a  very 
powerful  natural  pr<jtection  ;  a  thick  and  impenetra- 
ble covering  of  ivy,  which  hangs  in  rich  festoons  from 
the  summits  of  the  walls. 

This  monastery  was  founded  about  the  year  1100, 
by  Donald  Carbragh  O'Brien,  king  of  Limerick,  in 
honour  of  the  Holy  Cross,  St.  Mary,  and  St.  Benedict, 
for  monks  of  the  Cistercian  order.  It  received 
various  gifts  of  lands  at  different  times,  and  protec- 
tion from  kings  John  and  Henry  the  Third,  ot 
England.  On  the  3rd  of  October,  in  the  fifth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  tlie  abbey,  with  its 
appurtenances,  was  granted  to  Gerald,  Earl  of 
Ormond,  in  capite,  at  the  annual  rent  of  15/.  10s.  4d. 

The  architecture  of  parts  of  the  building  is  uncom- 
monly fine.  It  consists  of  a  high  steeple  nearly 
square,  supported  on  each  side  by  a  beautiful  gothic 
arch,  and  in  the  centre  by  a  great  variety  of  ogives 
passing  diagonally  from  each  angle.  On  the  east  side 
is  a  small  chapel,  twenty-four  feet  in  length,  and 
tw'enty  in  breadth  ;  the  roof  is  arched,  and  beautifully 
supported  by  a  number  of  ogives  from  the  sides  and 
angles  ;  on  the  south  side  is  a  gothic  tomb,  which, 
according  to  O'llalloran,  is  that  of  the  founder,  with 
a  cross  thereon,  but  no  inscription.  The  tradition  of 
the  place,  however,  informs  us  that  tliis  tomb  was 
erected  for  the  good  woman,  who  brought  the  holy 
relic  hither.  Between  the  nave  and  steeple  is  a  space 
of  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  twenty-one  in  breadth, 
detached  from  the  nave  by  an  arch,  which  probably 
formed  a  part  of  the  choir.  The  nave  is  fifty-eight 
feet  long,  and  forty-nine  broad  ;  on  each  side  is  an 
arcade  of  four  arches,  with  lateral  aisles  on  cither 
side.  The  entrance  is  by  a  door  at  the  west  end,  un- 
der a  large  window.  On  the  south  side  of  the  choir 
are  two  chapels,  each  about  ten  feet  square,  and  both 
of  them  arched  and  supported  as  the  other  parts  of 
the  building ;  between  these  are  a  double  row  of 
gothic  arches,  supported  by  twisted  pillars,  each  dis- 
tant about  two  feet  four  inches  from  the  other ;  here 
the  ceremony  of  waking  the  monks  was  performed. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  choir  are  two  other  chapels, 
each  of  them  eleven  feet  long,  and  seven  broad,  with 
roofs  supported  in  the  same  manner  as  the  others ; 
and  between  these  and  the  opposite  lateral  aisle  the 
whole  is  arched.  Opposite  the  south  chapel  is  an 
oi)en  space,  with  a  large  flight  of  stairs  leading  to  the 
steeple,  in  the  north  angle  of  which  are  stairs  leading 
to  the  top  of  the  building.    The  difference  iu  the 


workmanship  of  the  several  parts  of  this  monastery 
is  very  extraordinary  ;  nothing  could  have  been  more 
highly  finished  than  the  steeple  and  chapel,  which  are 
chiefly  of  marble,  yet  the  nave,  choir,  and  adjoining 
ruins,  are  of  very  mean  workmanship.  Amongst  the 
ruins  are  many  low  cells,  arched  and  pointed  at  the 
tops. 

From  the  low  situation  of  the  place,  tne  view  from 
it  is  rather  confined  ;  neither  can  it  be  seen  from  any 
great  distance.  The  approach  from  the  Cashel  side 
is  very  picturesque.  About  half  a  mile  from  the 
village  is  a  hill,  along  the  top  of  which  the  road  runs  ; 
from  this  place  the  view  is  very  fine,  for  the  village, 
the  abbey,  the  river,  and  the  old  bridge,  all  at  once 
burst  unexpectedly  on  the  view.  A  solemn  stillness 
prevails,  that  calls  up  in  the  mind  of  the  lover  of 
rural  hfe  many  pleasing  associations  ;  the  soft  serene 
character  of  the  scenery  ;  the  country  along  the  banks 
of  the  river  partially  wooded,  and  cultivated  with 
surpassing  taste,  sloping  gradually  and  gracefully  on 
each  side,  presenting  to  the  view  a  number  of  little 
white-washed  cottages,  each  standing  in  its  own  terri- 
tory, surrounded  by  grounds  barely  suflicient  to  sup- 
ply the  wants  of  their  humble  tenants ;  and  the  silver 
bends  of  the  fine  stream  winding  out  of  the  several 
plantations  with  which  the  banks  are  clothed,  the . 
branches  of  whose  trees  occasionallj'  dip  into  the 
water. 

There  are  two  great  fairs  held  in  this  village  every 
year,  perhaps  two  of  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom. 
The  quantity  of  stock  of  every  description,  and  the 
concourse  of  people,  are  immense ;  there  are  buyers 
from  all  parts  of  Ireland,  and  even  great  numbers 
from  England.  The  two  lar^e  fair-greens  are  fre- 
quently crowded  to  excess,  and  even  the  several  roads 
leading  to  them  from  all  siues,  are  thronged  to  a 
great  distance.  On  these  occasions  there  are  nume- 
rous ranges  of  tents,  and  tables  loaded  with  liquors 
and  provisions  of  all  kinds,  drawn  up  in  the  neigh- 
bouring fields.  Dice-boxes  are  rattling  on  the  gam- 
bling tables,  and  shows  of  divers  kind  abound,  while 
ballad-singers  and  lottery-men  are  to  be  seen  and 
heard  in  all  directions,  mingling  their  noises  with  the 
neighing  of  horses,  the  bellowing  of  oxen,  and  the 
grunting  of  pigs,  altogether  making  up  a  chorus  by 
no  means  harmonious.  The  day,  however,  seldom 
passes  over  without  some  sanguinary  riot,  in  which 
human  life  is  not  unfrequently  destroyed;  though 
there  is  always  a  powerful  force  of  military  and  pohce 
on  the  spot. 

There  are  some  singular  superstitions  attached  to 
this  place  ;  one  in  particular,  regarding  an  old  woman, 
commonly  called  the  Good  Woman,  who  lived,  per- 
haps, some  seven  or  eight  hundred  years  ago.  This 
woman  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  by 
great  labour  and  pious  care  succeeded  in  procuring  a 
piece  of  the  holy  cross,  on  which  our  Saviour  was 
crucified ;  this  sacred  relic  she  carefully  preserved 
through  the  toils  and  fatigues  of  a  long  and  perilous 
jcnirney  homewards,  and  brought  it  in  safety  to  her 
native  country.  Shortly  after  her  arrival,  her  only 
son  was  murdered  in  an  insurrection,  and  she,  having 
no  other  tie  in  hfe,  determined  on  retiring  from  the 
world;  having  previously  sold  all  her  property,  she 
with  the  money  founded  this  monastery,  and  called  it 
after  the  relic,  "  Holy  Cross."  There  is  a  slow,  but 
constant  dropping  of  water  from  part  of  the  vaulted 
roof  of  the  Abbey,  which  falls,  and  has  perhaps  been 
falling  for  hundreds  of  years,  on  a  large  stone, 
through  which  it  has  worn  a  deep  hole.  This 
dropping,  the  old  people  in  the  neighbourhood  say, 
will  not  cease  till  the  blood  of  the  Good  Woman's  son 
is  all  washed  away.     The  hole  in  the  stone,  they  look 
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on  as  a  moet  extraordinary  miracle,  for  they  cannot 
imagine  how  so  simple  a  thing  as  water  can  wear 
away  stone.  These  honest  folks,  it  seems,  never  saw 
the  western  coast  of  their  native  Island,  where  large 
caverns  are  worn  in  the  huge  rocks,  from  the  constant 
dashing  of  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  Engraving  is  a  representation  of  the  nave  and 
choir,  with  the  part  under  the  steeple.  To  the  left, 
near  where  the  woman  is  praying,  is  a  tomb,  sup- 
posed to  be  that  of  Donald  O'Brien,  the  real  founder. 


THE    MISER. 


GoiD  mMiy  hunted,  sweat  and  bled  for  gold; 

W»ked  all  the  night,  and  laboured  all  the  day 

And  what  wa«  this  allurement  dciet  thou  ask  ? 

A  dust  dug  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

Which,  being  cast  into  the  fire,  came  out 

A  shining  thing  that  fools  admired,  and  called 

A  god ;  and  in  devout  and  humble  plight 

Before  it  kneeled,  the  greater  to  the  less ; 

And  on  its  altar  sacrificed  ease,  peace, 

Truth,  faith,  integrity ;  good  conscience,  friend*, 

Lore,  cliarity,  benevoleuce,  and  all 

The  sweet  and  tender  sympathies  of  life ; 

And,  to  complete  the  horrid  murderous  rite. 

And  signalize  their  folly,  offered  up 

Their  souls  and  an  etei-nity  of  bliss. 

To  gain  thera — what  ?  an  honr  of  dreaming  joy, 

A  feverish  hour  that  hasted  to  be  done, 

And  ended  in  the  bitterness  of  woe. 

Most  for  the  luxuries  it  bought,  the  pomp. 

The  praise,  the  glitter,  fashion,  and  renown, 

This  yellow  phantom  followed  and  adored. 

But  there  was  one  in  folly  further  gone. 

With  eye  awry,  incurable,  and  wild, 

The  laughing-stock  of  devik  and  of  men. 

And  by  his  guardian  angel  quite  given  up. 

The  Miser,  wlio  with  dust  inanimate 

Ueld  wedded  intercourse.     Ill-guided  wretch  ! 

Thou  might'st  have  seen  him,  at  the  midniglit  honr, 

When  good  men  slept,  and,  iu  liglit-wiiiged  dream*. 

Ascended  up  to  God, — in  wasteful  hall. 

With  vigilanc*  and  fasting  worn  to  skin 

And  bone,  and  wrapped  in  most  debasing  rags. 

Thou  might'st  have  seen  him  bending  o'er  his  heaps 

And  holding  strange  communion  with  his  gold  i 

And  as  his  thievish  senses  scorned  to  hear 

The  night-maus  foot  approach,  starting  alarmed  j 

And  in  his  old,  decrepit,  withered  hand. 

That  palsy  shook,  grasping  the  yellow  earth. 

To  make  it  sure.     Of  all  God  made  upright. 

And  in  their  nostrils  breathed  a  living  soul. 

Most  fallen,  most  prone,  most  earthy,  most  debased ! 

Of  all  that  sold  Eternity  for  Time, 

None  bargained  on  so  easy  terms  with  Death. 

Illustrious  fool !  nay,  most  inhuman  wretch. 

He  sat  among  his  bags,  and  wth  a  look 

Which  hell  might  be  ashamed  of,  drove  the  poor 

Away  unalmsed,  and  'midst  abundance  died, 

Sorest  of  evils  !  died  of  utter  want. 1'ollox. 


There  is  not  a  vice  which  more  effectually  contmctg  and 
deadens  the  feelings,  which  more  completely  makes  a 
roan  s  affections  centre  in  himself,  and  excludes  all  others 
from  partaking  in  them,  than  the  desire  of  accumulating 
possessions.  When  the  desire  has  once  gotten  hold  of  the 
heart,  it  shuts  out  all  other  considerations  but  such  as  may 
promote  its  views.  In  its  zeal  for  the  attainment  of  it's 
end,  It  IS  not  delicate  in  tlie  choice  of  means.  As  it  closes 
the  heart,  so  also  it  clouds  the  understanding.  It  cannot 
discern  between  right  and  wrong :  it  takes  evil  for  good 
and  goml  for  evil:  ,t  calls  darkness  light,  and  light  .lark- 
ness.  Beware,  then,  of  the  beginnings  of  covetousness, 
for  you  know  not  where  it  will  end. — Bishop  Mant. 

How  little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  kind  hearts,  quick 
sensibilities,  and  even  devotional  feelings,  if  there  is 
religious  principle  to  control,  direct,  and  strengthen  them  I 

boUTHEY. 


SEA  BATHING. 

At  this  delightful  period  of  the  year,  when  tnousanda 
of  persons  who  reside  on  the  coasts  of  these  king- 
doms, and  of  others  who  resort  thither,  indulge  in 
the  luxury  of  bathing,  either  as  an  amusement,  or  as 
a  means  of  acquiring,  or  of  establishing,  health  ;  we 
have  thought  that  a  few  observations  on  the  subject 
would  not  be  unacceptable. 

The  indiscriminate  use  of  the  bath,  in  our  variable 
climate,  is  a  very  common  error,  and  has  often  been 
productive  of  the  most  calamitous  results.  There  are 
many  individuals,  whose  constitution  will  not  sustain 
the  shock  of  suddenly  immersing  the  body  in  cold 
water.  It  may  not  at  all  times  be  a  symptom  of  ill- 
health  ;  but  when  bathing  is  accompanied  bj'  sensa- 
tions which  indicate  a  general  debility  and  exhaustion 
of  the  physical  powers,  it  is  more  prudent  immediately 
to  desist,  than  any  longer  to  persevere.  The  writer 
has  had  some  experience  in  these  matters,  and  he  cau 
safely  affirm,  that  where  a  feeling  of  instinctive  dislike 
to  the  cold  water  has  existed,  whether  in  children  or 
adults,  he  does  not  remember  a  single  instance  in 
which  bathing  has  produced  any  salutary  effect.  To 
children  this  remark  is  especially  applicable — ou 
whom  the  most  opposite  and  unexpected  effects  have 
been  witnessed  ;  not  only  in  diOFerent  individuals,  but 
in  the  same  individuals  at  ditferent  periods.  The 
necessity  for  constant  watchfulness  and  judicious 
treatment  is  hence  apparent.  In  some  schools,  as 
soon  as  the  bathing  season,  as  it  is  termed,  has  com- 
menced, a  dip  in  the  sea,  twice  or  three  times  a  week, 
is  exacted  frtim  every  boy  or  girl,  whose  parents  may 
have  previously  consented  to  such  an  arrangement. 
When  children  enjoy  the  bath,  and  its  use  is  not 
attended  by  any  unpleasant  sensations,  its  moderate 
indulgence  cannot  be  too  highly  commended,  as  con- 
stituting a  healthful,  as  well  as  a  highly  useful,  recrea- 
tion. But  we  have  the  most  decided  objection  to 
forcing  children  under  water,  whatever  may  be  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  simply  because  it  is 
"  bathing  day,"  antl  in  opposition  to  cries,  entreaties, 
and  convulsive  struggles,  which  may  frequently  be 
traced  to  other  causes  than  cowardice  or  ill-temper. 
We  are  not,  for  a  morrent,  supposing  that  children 
are  cnpal>!e  of  deteriniuiiig  what  is  best  for  themselves. 
When  acting  under  medical  advice  it  is  proper  to  per- 
severe, at  least  for  a  time,  in  a  course  which  may  be 
as  repugnant  to  one's  own  feelings  as  to  those  of  the 
patient ;  but  in  such  a  case  we  should  look  for 
greater  success  from  mild  and  persuasive  measures, 
than  from  threats  and  coercion. 

Although  we  have  connncnced  our  observations  by 
protesting  against  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  cold 
bath,  we  admit,  to  the  fullest  extent  that  can  be  desi- 
red, its  importance,  under  favourable  circumstances, 
to  both  sexes  ;  and  especially  when  viewed  in  con- 
nexion with  the  art  of  swimming — an  accomplishment 
which  we  think  ought  to  be  considered  a  necessary 
part  of  the  education  of  all  classes  of  the  community. 

Swimming  adds  materially  to  the  pleasure  of  bath- 
ing, as  it  does  also  to  its  usefulness.  It  is  the  means 
of  developing  and  invigorating  the  body — affording 
a  health-inspiring,  and  an  exciting  exercise;  it  im- 
parts confidence,  and  strengthens  self-possession,  by 
the  command  it  gives  us  over  an  element  to  which 
the  human  frame  is  but  partially  adapted  ;  and  it 
supplies  the  means  by  which,  in  the  time  of  accident, 
or  of  peril,  we  may  preser\e  our  own  lives,  or  be 
instrumental  in  saving  the  lives  of  others. 

It  is  less  difficult  to  learn  to  swim,  than  persons 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  art  generally  imagine. 
Confidence  is  of  more  importance  to  the  pupil,  than 
the  poaitioas  or  motions  of  the  arms  and  legs.     Adults 
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who  are  m  the  habit  of  bathing,  may,  with  a  little 
instruction  from  a  proper  attendant,  acquire  the  art 
in  a  few  hours.  Many  children  who  have  been  used 
to  paddle  in  the  water  from  their  infancy,  seem  to 
swim  by  instinct.  When  learning  to  swim,  the 
nature  of  the  ground  should  be  well  understood  ;  as 
an  unexpected  stumble  may  be  attended  by  disagree- 
able consequences.  As  a  general  rule,  we  may  remark 
that  in  shallow  water  it  is  almost  impossible  to  learn 
to  swim  ;  whilst  in  deep  water,  supposing  the  mind 
to  be  calm  and  collected,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
sink.  Nothing  can  justify  those  who  have  not  ac- 
quired considerable  skill  in  swimming,  and  in  per- 
forming the  various  evolutions  essential  to  safety,  in 
venturing  beyond  their  depth  ;  unless,  indeed,  they 
are  attended  by  others  more  expert  than  themselves ; 
and  even  then  it  is  a  hazardous  experiment,  and,  as 
respects  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  bathing, 
wholly  unnecessary. 

Without  going  very  minutely  into  particulars,  let 
us  now  offer  a  few  hints,  the  observance  of  which 
may  be  useful  to  those  who  bathe  only  for  amuse- 
ment, as  well  as  to  those  who  have  recourse  to  it  as  a 
means  of  restoring,  or  of  continuing,  their  health. 

■  When  bathing  agrees  with  the  constitution,  it  is 
followed  by  sensations  of  so  pleasurable  a  character, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  misunderstand  them,  or  to 
mistake  them  for  any  other.  These  results,  as  we 
have  already  intimated,  do  not  invariably  accompany 
the  use  of  the  bath.  Hence  it  is  necessary,  on  some 
occasions,  to  commence  with  the  warm  bath,  lowering 
its  temperature  gradually  until  the  transition  to  the 
open  sea,  in  the  middle  of  a  fine  summer's  day,  will 
not  be  so  abrupt  as  to  occasion  inconvenience,  or  the 
recurrence  of  symptoms  which  induced,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  course  we  have  described.  And  this 
modification  is  sometimes  as  necessary  to  those  in 
good  health  as  to  others  of  feeble  or  enervated  con- 
stitutions. There  are  a  great  many  very  curious  phy- 
siological facts  connected  with  this  subject.  Some 
persons,  it  is  said,  enjoy  the  bath  only  when  its  tem- 
perature is  so  high  as  110°,  feeling  chilled  if  it  be 
lowered  to  1 05°,  whilst  others  luxuriate  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  55°  and  when  that  of  the  atmosphere  is  not 
more  than  45°.  These  anomalies  may,  in  some  cases 
and  in  part,  be  attributed  to  habit  and  previous 
training,  but  in  others  it  is  not  so  j  for  we  have 
known  instances  where  the  most  determined  perseve- 
rance, under  every  circumstance  which  skill  and 
kindness  could  suggest,  has  proved  ineffectual  in 
conquering  what  may  not  inaptly  be  termed,  a  consti- 
tutional antipathy  to  the  submersion  of  the  body  in 
cold  water. 

It  is  highly  improper  to  use  the  cold  bath  when 
suflfering  from  the  effects  of  extraordinary  excitement, 
or  when  exhausted  by  fatigue.  Hence  the  morning 
seems  to  be  the  best  time  of  the  day  for  bathing,  and 
particularly  for  those  whose  avocations  impose  on 
them  the  expenditure  of  a  large  amount  of  animal 
strength. 

Invalids  who  do  not  possess  sufficient  vigour  to  in- 
duce the  reaction  so  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
bath,  as  it  is  also  to  its  beneficial  influence,  may 
resort  to  it  with  advantage  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
Let  them,  however,  be  careful,  that  in  preparing  for  it 
they  do  not  exhaust  the  little  strength  they  have. 

The  time  of  remaining  in  the  water  must  depend, 
in  a  great  measure,  on  the  powers  of  the  constitution 
and  the  sensations  of  the  bather.  In  some  cases  a 
single  immersion  will  suffice — a  long  exposure  pro- 
ducing cold  shivering,  languor,  depression  of  spirits, 
and,  at  times,  a  most  distressing  head-ach.  By 
paying  proper  attention  to  the  state  of  the  bowels. 


and  by  selecting  the  most  favourable  period  of  the 

day  for  the  bath,  these  symptoms  may  be  mitigated,  if 
not  entirely  removed.  But  under  circumstances  simi- 
lar to  those  we  have  described,  there  is  the  utmost 
necessity  for  the  exercise  of  the  judgment.  It  would, 
sometimes,  be  equally  improper  to  persevere  in  a 
course  of  bathing,  simply  because  it  had  been  recom- 
mended, as  it  would  be  to  continue  to  take  medicine, 
whose  effects  was  the  very  opposite  of  those  it  was 
intended  to  produce. 

Persons  in  full  health  may  bathe  at  almost  any 
period  of  the  day;  observing,  notwithstanding,  the 
conditions  already  mentioned  in  reference  to  exhaus- 
tion by  bodily  exertion,  or  violent  mental  emotions. 
Whilst  it  cannot  be  recommended  to  use  the  cold 
bath  immediately  after  a  hearty  meal,  neither  do  we 
advise  those  whose  digestive  organs  are  affected  by 
shght  causes  to  bathe  fasting. 

In  proceeding  to  the  bath,  certain  precautions  are 
necessary.  Moderate  exercise,  accompanied  by  a 
genial  glow  upon  the  surface  of  the  body,  is  a  better 
preparation  for  it,  than  total  inactivity.  Persons  fall 
into  sad  mistakes  who  sit  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  or 
at  the  sea  side,  to  cool  themselves  previous  to  bathing. 
On  no  account  would  it  be  prudent  to  plunge  into 
cold  water  when  greatly  heated,  and  in  a  state  of  pro- 
fuse perspiration ;  but  as  a  general  principle,  we  are 
quite  certain  that  less  inconvenience  and  less  risk  will 
attend  the  bath  when  taken  whilst  the  body  is  some- 
what above  its  average  temperature,  than  when 
below  it. 

The  acknowledged  advantages  of  sea  bathing  may 
be  fairly  attributed,  we  thiuk,  to  the  equability,  and 
as  respects  the  average  state  of  the  atmosphere  in  our 
climate,  the  high  temperature  of  the  water  of  the 
ocean.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  when  persons 
are  accidentally  wetted  with  sea  water,  they  are  less 
liable  to  take  cold  than  under  similar  circumstances 
with  fresh  water.  Whilst  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
salt  water  operates  slightly  as  a  stimulant  to  the  skin, 
the  effect  to  which  we  have  just  alluded  is  due  to  its 
slow  rate  of  evaporation,  the  deposition  of  a  slight 
film  of  salt  upon  the  clothes,  and  the  tendency  con- 
sequent thereon  to  carry  off  heat  from  the  body  less 
rapidly  than  by  the  evaporation  of  fresh  water. 

Here  we  might  conclude,  but  that  we  are  re- 
minded by  a  circumstance  which  occurred  only  a  few 
days  ago,  and  at  a  distance  of  little  more  than  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  room  in  which  we  are 
writing,  that  a  word  or  two  on  a  subject  which  is 
occasionally  connected  with  bathing,  would  not  be 
inappropriate.  We  allude  to  the  treatment  of  per- 
sons apparently  drowned,  many  of  whom  are  irre- 
coverably lost  to  their  friends  by  the  injudicious  con- 
duct of  those  on  whom  devolves  the  duty  of  assist- 
ing in  restoring  them. 

It  has  been  permitted  the  writer  to  enjoy  the  satis- 
faction of  being  instrumental  in  saving  the  lives  of 
three  individuals ;  on  two  occasions  by  conveying 
his  friends  out  of  the  water,  and  on  the  other  by 
promptly  adopting  the  most  efficient  measures  after 
the  individual  had  been  brought  ashore.  The  latter 
case  is  that  alluded  to  above,  and  the  subject  of  it 
was  a  fine  young  man,  who  had  been  bathing  off  the 

beach   at ,   in   company  with   many  others,  and 

who  was  supposed  to  have  been  stunned  by  diving 
where  the  water  was  too  shallow.  He  was  under 
water  about  three  minutes,  and,  when  brought  out, 
exhibited  no  signs  of  life ;  he  was,  however,  happily 
restored. 

It  is  a  popular  error  to-  imagine  that  death  from 
drowning  is  occasioned  by  the  quantity  of  fluid 
swallowed,  and  which  must  be  removed  from  the 
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Btomach  or  lungs  before  the  patient  can  recover. 
The  suspension  of  animation  in  drowning,  as  in  other 
instances  of  suffocation,  is  the  consequence  of  the 
lungs  being  incapable  of  receiving  their  accustomed 
supply  of  air, — a  function  which  cannot  be  dispensed 
with,  even  for  a  few  seconds,  without  producing  the 
most  intense  suffering,  and,  if  prolonged,  death  in- 
evitably ensues.  Whenever  such  an  instance  occurs, 
we  will  suppose  from  drowning,  on  no  consideration 
should  the  body  be  rolled,  or  otherwise  violently 
agitated  ;  nor  should  it  be  held  by  the  heels,  nor  laid 
with  the  face  downwards.  On  such  occasions  promp- 
titude and  self-possession  are  inestimable  quaUties, 
and  when  possessed  by  any  individual  who  may  hap- 
pen to  be  present,  they  should  be  deferred  to  by 
others.  The  body  being  removed  from  the  water,  it 
should  be  placed,  with  the  head  slightly  raised,  on 
the  nearest  bank,  or  other  convenient  place  ;  let  it 
be  then  immediately  wiped  dry,  wrapped  in  warm 
clothes,  and  removed,  if  possible,  on  a  door  or  shutter, 
(the  head  being  carefully  supported,)  to  the  nearest 
dwelling,  where  a  bed  and  warm  blankets  should 
have  been  in  the  mean  time  got  ready.  The  moment 
an  alarm  is  given,  a  messenger  should  be  despatched  | 
for  a  surgeon,  so  that  his  assistance  might  be  avail- 
able as  soon  as  the  patient  is  in  a  position  to  receive 
it.  In  the  absence  of  a  medical  man,  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  washing  the  nostrils  and  mouth  of  the 
object  of  our  solicitude,  others  being  engaged  in 
rubbing  the  body  with  warm  flannel,  and  applying 
bottles  of  warm  water  to  the  feet,  knee-joints,  and 
arm-pits,  whilst  the  most  skilful  assistant  should 
direct  his  attention  to  the  inflation  of  the  lungs  by 
means  of  bellows,  or  the  mouth  of  the  operator. 
When  symptoms  of  returning  life  appear,  that  must  be 
the  signal  for  increased  exertion.  Until  the  circulation 
is  fully  restored,  bleeding  must  not  be  had  recourse 
to.  If  the  patient  can  swallow,  a  little  warm  brandy 
and  water,  or  wine  and  water,  may  be  administered. 
Under  discouragement  we  must  persevere,  not  giving 
up  the  case  as  hopeless,  until  every  means  within 
reach  has  been  tried  for  at  least  two  hours.  When 
success  attends  our  labours,  the  patient  must  not  be 
neglected  for  a  moment,  until  his  permanent  recovery 
is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  most  favourable  indi- 
cations the  circumstances  will  allow. 
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You  do  well  to  improve  your  opportunity;  to  speak  in  the 
rural  plirase,  this  is  your  sowing  time,  and  the  sheaves 
you  look  for  can  never  be  yours,  unless  you  make  that  use 
of  it.  The  colour  of  our  whole  life  is  generally  such  as  the 
three  or  four  first  years  in  which  we  are  our  own  masters, 
make  it.  Then  it  is  that  we  may  be  said  to  shape  our  own 
destiny,  and  to  treasure  up  for  ourselves  a  series  of  future 
successes  ot  disappointments. — Cowpsa. 


It  is  not  calculable  what  maybe  accomplished  in  everything 
in  life  by  moderate  beginnings  and  judicious  perseverance. 
The  Original. 


There  is  nothing  in  language  that  can  express  the  deep 
humiliation  of  being  received  with  coldness  when  kindness 
ig  expected, — of  seeing;  the  look,  but  half  covered,  of  stronj; 
disapprobation  from  such  as  we  have  cause  to  feel  beneath 
us,  not  alone  in  vifrour  of  mind  and  spirit,  but  even  in 
virtue  and  truth. ? 


Effects  ot  Civil  War.— Recent  accounts  from  Bllboa, 
in  Spain,  give  a  deplorable  picture  of  the  distress  of  the  in- 
habitants during  the  late  siege  of  that  town.  The  famine 
was  so  great  that  provisions  sold  at  the  I'uUowing  prices, 
viz. :  horse  flesh,  2s.  Id.  a  pound  ;  half  a  cat,  2s.  2d. ;  an 
egg,  \s.  Id.,  and  a  fowl  \l.  Is.  8rf.  The  number  of  poor 
families  starved  to  death  is  not  mentioned.  It  is  shocking 
to  think  that  nften  who  call  themselves  Christians  can  inflict 
such  miseries  on  their  fellow-creatuies. 


It  cannot  be  doubted  that  many  of  the  ills  of  life  are 
chiefly  attributable  to  ourselves,  and  that  if  we  are 
not  so  happy  or  so  prosperous  as  we  are  capable  of 
being,  it  is  because  we  have  neglected  those  precau- 
tions which  it  is  our  interest  and  our  duty  to  observe. 
Whenever  we  hear  men  complaining  of  their  want  of 
luck,  or  their  want  of  friends,  and  attributing  thereto 
a  want  of  success,  we  may  set  it  down  as  a  truth, 
that  other  causes  have  led  to  the  results  of  which  they 
complain.  Every  man  may  rise  to  that  station  iu 
life,  for  which  he  has  natural  or  acquired  abilities  ; 
we  cannot,  it  is  true,  all  reach  the  same  level,  but  all 
may  reach  the  same  grade,  and  of  those  who  do  not, 
the  generality  are  either  vicious,  or  idle,  or  impru- 
dent. Were  this  principle  thoroughly  understood  in 
life,  we  should  see  much  less  misery  around  us,  and 
be  spared  the  numerous  examples  of  blighted  hopes 
and  ruined  prospects. 

There  are  men  of  superior  talents,  who,  with  excel- 
lent opportunities,  have  never  reached  beyond  the 
threshold  of  usefulness,  because  they  have  been  wait- 
ing for  patronage, — for  some  one  to  assist  them  in 
their  pursuits.  Misled  by  their  self-regard,  they  have 
expected  the  rich  and  powerful  voluntarily  to  seek 
them  out,  and  conduct  them  at  once  into  eminence 
and  fame.  Disappointed  in  such  expectations,  they 
have  passed  their  time  rather  in  murmurs  against 
mankind,  than  iu  the  examination  of  themselves;  and, 
after  years  of  struggling  between  wounded  pride  and  a 
consciousness  of  merit,  have  faded  from  the  remem- 
brance of  the  world;  oftentimes  falling  victims  to  the 
inebriating  cup,  in  whose  Lethe  they  wished  to  forget 
themselves. 

Others,  of  an  ardent  temperament,  rush  into  life, 
without  a  due  knowledge  of  the  world,  or  a  just 
opinion  of  its  condition.  Not  fortified  by  wisdom, 
or  trained  by  experience,  they  boldly  venture  into  the 
conflict  for  wealth,  or  fame,  or  honour.  A  few  short 
years  disclose  the  error  into  which  they  have  fallen. 
The  world,  which  dots  not  always  yield  its  good  opi- 
nion to  the  presumptuous,  proves  too  wise  for  them, 
and  they  generally  retire  discomfited  and  disgusted. 

There  are,  again,  others  who  commence  life  with 
advantages  which  the  industry  of  parents  or  the  in- 
terest of  friends  may  have  obtained  for  them  ;  but 
how  often  do  we  see  education  and  fortune  equally 
useless  to  their  young  and  inexperienced  possessor. 
How  many  miserable  wretches  prowl  about  the  out- 
skirts of  society,  whose  parents  were  amongthe  honour- 
able, the  wealthy,  and  the  wise.  Their  descendants 
I  expected  to  indulge  in  pleasure,  without  thinking  of 
the  penalties  of  its  excesses  ;  to  enjoy  unbounded 
profusion,  without  supplying  the  sources  of  extrava- 
gance ;  to  spend  and  never  replenish ;  to  stretch 
the  physical  powers  to  their  greatest  tension,  and 
never  have  them  break.  When  at  length,  with  the 
loss  of  wealth  and  fortune,  such  persons  have  found 
their  friends  drop  off  "  like  leaves  in  wintry  weather," 
they  too  have  joined  the  chorus  of  the  discontented, 
and  called  down  maledictions  on  the  world. 

There  arc  some  who,  on  approaching  manhood, 
note  with  a  superficial  observation  the  advantages  of 
wealth.  They  at  once  resolve  to  become  rich,  not  by 
those  habits  of  thrift,  the  exercise  of  a  wholesome 
self-denial,  and  the  persevering  application  to  busi- 
ness, which  are  certain  to  produce  the  desired  result, 
but  with  a  bold  spirit  of  speculation,  by  rushing  madly 
into  debt,  by  incurring  risks  that  they  may  never  be 
able  to  meet;  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  gambler,  staking 
years  of  happiness  and  contentment  on  the  hazard  of 
a  die.  Their  chances  are  but  one  in  a  thousand. 
The  vicissitudes  of  trade,  the  changes  of  public  policy. 
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the  action  and  reaction  of  credit,  are  all  at  work,  un- 
influenced and  unaffected  by  the  petty  stake  which  is 
won  or  loot  in  their  changes. 

Here  and  there  a  bold,  and  even  an  unprincipled 
adventurer  succeeds,  while  thousands  are  lost,  never 
to  appear  again  with  character  or  fortune.  These  too 
swell  the  cry  of  the  disappointed,  forgetting  that  they 
might  easily  have  escaped  the  disappointments  and 
losses  tiiey  complain  of,  by  a  due  regard  to  themselves 
and  others.  The  man  of  talents  should  have  continued 
to  cultivate  his  talents  without  regard  to  present  pa- 
tronage. Was  he  poor  r  The  actual  wants  of  nature  are 
cheaply  supplied.  Franklin  lived  on  penny  rolls  till 
he  was  able  to  proYide  himself  with  something  else ; 
and  Gifford  made  shoes  till  his  hour  of  triumph  came. 
History  is,  indeed,  full  of  the  examples  of  eminent 
men  who,  nothing  daunted,  knew  how  to  bide  their 
time,  and  it  cannot  be  disputed,  that  talent,  with  a 
discreet  regard  for  the  observances  of  life,  will  in  one 
way  or  other  be  rewarded  with  a  due  share  of  success. 
Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who,  in  the  indulgence  of 
an  overweening  vanity,  mistaking  their  own  powers 
have  imagined  themselves  possessed  intuitively  of  all 
the  qualities  requisite  to  success,  can  blame  none  but 
themselves,  for  the  consequence  of  their  own  folly; 
since  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  world,  with 
which  they  imagined  themselves  familiar,  would  have 
shown  them  how  unreasonable  it  is  to  expect  exemp- 
tion from  the  consequences  of  misconduct.  The  very 
presumption  of  such  persons  closes  the  door  against 
them,  by  which  they  hope  to  enter,  and  the  crowd 
through  which  they  intend  to  pass  without  even  a 
jostle,  never  fails  to  oppose  their  progress. 

Those  who  are  prodigal  of  health  and  fortune,  have 
even  less  to  excuse  their  errors  than  the  class  of 
weak  persons  just  described,  since  the  fault  of  the 
former  is  often  connected  with  a  generous  disposition, 
which  makes  us  regret  their  failures.  But  he  who 
perverts  the  blessings  of  health,  and  misapplies  the 
bounties  of  heaven,  who  runs  riot  with  his  passions, 
and  throws  away  the  means  of  usefulness,  deserves 
not  the  pity  he  would  claim.  Revelation  and  expe- 
rience both  teach  him  the  error  of  his  way,  yet  he 
madly  rushes  to  his  fate  with  a  full  knowledge  of  his 
inevitable  misery. 

Those,  again,  who  are  in  haste  to  obtain  wealth, 
and  therefore  disregard  the  means  of  honest  and  use- 
ful industry  in  its  acquisition,  are  also  a  class  who 
have  none  to  blame  but  themselves,  when  the 
chances  of  life  turn  suddenly  against  them.  There 
is  no  error  more  distinctly  pointed  at  than  this ;  the 
earliest  fables  of  our  infancy  teach  us  not  to  lose  the 
substance  when  grasping  at  the  shadow,  and  industry 
and  economy  will  certainly  ensure  their  possessor  his 
due  reward.  Circumstances  may  have  temporarily 
affected  their  progress,  but  never  their  conclusion; 
and  to  an  enlightened  and  disciplined  mind,  their  ex- 
ercise has  been  accompanied  by  a  pleasure,  which 
wealth  itself  could  never  give. 

There  is  no  error  into  which  the  young  and  thought- 
less so  easily  fall  as  that  of  creating  debts....  the  facihty 
with  which  this  is  at  first  done,  seems  to  blind  them 
to  the  consequences  ....  they  imagine  that  it  will  be 
always  as  easy  to  escape  from,  as  to  incur  them  .... 
but  it  is  not  so.  The  debtor  is  the  slave  of  his 
creditor,  since  the  former  is  bound  by  the  laws  of  God 
and  man  to  fulfil  every  such  obligation  ;  he,  therefore, 
who  places  himself  in  this  position,  knows  what  he 
has  to  expect  at  the  day  of  repayment,  and  he  has  no 
right  to  complain  of  any  consequences  he  has  rashly 
brought  upon  himself.  Better,  far  better,  to  live  on 
bread  and  water,  and  be  independent,  than  incur 
debts  without  the  means  of  payment.     One-half  the 


ilia  of  life  arises  from  the  thoughtlessness  of  debtors 
and  the  demands  of  their  incensed  creditors ;  but  let 
not  those  rail  at  their  fellow-men  as  the  cause  of  their 
misfortunes,  who  bring  them  so  heedlessly  upon 
themselves. 

The  writer  of  this  speaks  from  a  close  and  rigid 
scrutiny  of  his  own  conduct,  when  he  avers,  that 
whatever  of  disappointments  he  has  known  in  life,  he 
can  attribute  to  his  own  disregard  or  disbelief  of  the 
consequences  to  hirpself,  which  he  had  seen  attach  to 
the  conduct  of  others  ;  and  whatever  of  happiness, 
reputation,  or  good  fortune,  has  attended  him,  may  be 
attributed  solely  to  the  exercise  of  prudence,  patience, 
and  perseverance,  under  the  regulating  influence  of 
moral  accountability. — T/ie  Zodiac. 


CHINA.     No.  VIII. 
Condition  of  Women  in  China. 

It  is  remarked  by  one  of  our  travellers  in  China  that 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  laid  down  as  an  invariable  maxim, 
that  the  condition  of  the  female  part  of  society  in  any 
nation,  will  furnish  a  tolerably  just  criterion  of  the 
degree  of  civilization  to  which  that  nation  has  ar- 
rived. Thus  we  find  that  those  nations  among  whom 
the  moral  and  intellectual  powers  of  the  female  sex 
are  held  in  most  estimation,  will  be  governed  by  such 
laws  as  are  best  calculated  to  promote  the  general 
happiness  of  the  people;  and  on  the  contrary,  where 
the  personal  qualifications  of  the  sex  are  the  only 
objects  of  consideration,  as  is  the  case  under  the  des- 
potic government  of  Asiatic  nations,  tyranny,  oppres- 
sion, and  slavery  are  sure  to  prevail.  Among  savage 
tribes  the  labour  and  drudgery  invariably  fall  heaviest 
on  the  female  sex. 

Tlie  Chinese,  (says  Mr.  Barrow.)  If  possible,  have  im- 
posed on  their  women  a  greater  degree  of  humility  and 
restraint,  than  the  Greeks  of  old,  or  the  Europeans  in  the 
dark  ages.  Not  satisfied  with  the  physical  deprivations  of 
the  use  of  their  limbs,  they  have  contrived,  in  order  to  keep 
them  the  more  confined,  to  make  it  a  moral  crime  for  a 
woman  to  be  seen  abroad.  If  they  should  have  occasion  to 
visit  a  friend  or  relation,  they  must  be  carried  in  a  close 
sedan  chair:  to  walk  would  be  the  height  of  vulgarity. 
Even  the  country  ladies  who  may  not  possess  the  luxury  of 
a  chair,  rather  than  walk,  suffer  themselves  sometimes  to 
be  rolled  about  in  a  sort  of  covered  wheel-barrow. 

In  returning  from  the  tower  (of  the  Pagoda  at  Nang- 
chang-i'oo),  I  met  two  wheel-barrows,  (says  Mr.  Ellis,)  the 
first  with  twowell-drest  women,  one  on  each  side  the  wheel, 
the  other  with  a  boy  apparently  belonging  to  them.  A 
wheel-barrow  seems  a  strange  visiting  conveyance  fur  ladies. 
It  is  used  in  this  part  of  China  for  carrying  persons  as  well 
as  goods ;  tHe  former.  In  general,  of  the  lower  orders. 

The  fate  of  Chinese  women  of  the  lower  class  is 
far  worse  than  that  of  those  of  a  superior  rank. 
They  do  not  enjoy  even  the  negative  advantages  of 
confinement  to  the  house,  or  exemption  from  hiu-d 
and  slavish  labour ;  many  of  them  are  obliged  to 
work  with  an  infant  at  the  back,  while  tb.c  husband 
is  gaming  or  otherwise  idling  away  his  time. 

1  have  frequently,  (says  Mr.  Barrow,)  seen  women  assist- 
ing t«  drag  a  sort  of  light  plough  and  the  harrow. 
Nieuhoff  in  one  of  his  prints,  taken  from  drawings  supposed 
to  be  made  in  China,  yokes,  if  I  mistoke  not,  a  woman 
to  the  same  plough  with  an  ass.  Should  this  be  the  fact 
the  Chinese  are  not  singular,  if  we  may  credit  the  natural 
historian  of  antiquity,  (Pliny,)  who  observes  that  to  open 
the  fertile  fields  of  Byzacium,  in  Africa,  it  was  necessary  to 
wait  until  the  rains  had  soaked  into  Iho  ground ;  after 
which  a  little  weakly  ass  and  an  old  woman,  attached  to  the 
same  yoke  were  sufficient  to  drag  the  plough. 

"  When  a  child  is  born — if  a  son,  a  bow  is  set  at 
the  left  side  of  the  door ;  if  a  girl,  a  napkin  is  placed 
on  the  right  side  of  the  door  j  after  three  days  the 
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child  is  carried  about ;  the  boy  shoots  the  bow,  the 
girl  not."  This  usage,  the  Chinese  say  does  not  exist 
at  present,  for  notwithstanding  the  pertinacity  of 
the  European  writers  in  affirming  that  Chinese  cus- 
toms never  change,  the  modern  manners  in  this  case 
are  altogether  dififerent  from  the  ancient  usage.  The 
commentators  add  that  the  ancients  laid  much  stress 
on  distinguishing  the  men  from  the  women, — or  boys 
from  girls,  by  positive  marks  of  superiority  and  infe- 
riority, as  in  the  above  case ; — and  also  by  causing 
the  boys  to  have  the  honour  of  sleeping  on  a  bed,  but 
the  girls  to  be  degraded  by  sleeping  on  the  ground. 
They  endeavoured  also  to  mark  the  dignity  of  the  one, 
and  the  abject  state  of  the  other,  by  distinctive 
dresses  and  toys.  The  same  doctrine  is  taught  in  the 
following  quotation  from  the  She-king  or  collection  of 
poems,  one  of  the  ancient  classical  works  of  China. 
It  begins  by  stating  the  dignity  of  man. — 

"When  a  son  is  born. 

He  sleeps  ou  a  bed. 

He  is  clothed  in  robes ; 

He  plays  with  gems ; 

His  cry  is  princely  loud ; 

This  Emperor's  knees  are  clad  with  purple, 

For  he  is  to  be  the  domestic  prince  and  king. 

Then  follows  in  the  next  verse  a  description  of  the 
abject  state  of  woman. 

But  when  a  daughter  is  bom, 

She  sleeps  on  the  gi-ound, 

She  is  clothed  with  a  wrapper, 

She  plays  with  a  tile. 

She  is  incapable  of  evil  or  good ; 

It  is  here  only  to  think  of  preparing  wine  and  food. 

And  not  giving  any  occasion  of  grief  to  licr  parents. 

The  strange  assertion  in  the  fifth  line  is  explained 
in  a  manner  equally  strange.  If  she  does  ill,  she  is 
not  a  woman  ;  if  she  does  well  she  is  not  a  woman  ; 
a  slavish  submission  is  her  duty  and  her  highest 
praise.  Virtue  or  vice  cannot  belong  to  woman, 
though  her  actions  may  be  virtuous  or  vicious  ;  that 
is  to  say,  she  is  not  allowed  the  rank  of  a  moral  agent 
by  these  ancient  sages.  The  opinion  prevaiUng  in 
China,  concerning  the  abject  nature  of  woman,  is 
supported  by  the  doctrines  of  materialism  maintained 
by  her  philosophers.  In  the  Yihking,  a  standard  book 
of  philosophy  to  which  the  Chinese  always  refer, 
as  to  their  most  ancient  and  valuable  treasure,  it  is 
taught  that  the  celestial  principle  becomes  the  male, 
-and  the  terrestrial  principle  the  female.  Confucius 
speaks  of  women  and  slaves  as  being  on  a  level, 
and  complains  of  an  equal  difficulty  in  managing 
both.  An  accomplished  youth,  the  hero  of  a  popular 
novel,  is  made  to  express  the  opinion  that  ten 
daughters  do  not  in  any  case  equal  in  value  one  son. 
Even  the  celebrated  female  writer,  Pan-hsei-pan, 
strongly  inculcates  on  her  sex  their  own  inferiority, 
observing  that  they  hold  the  lowest  rank  in  the  human 
species,  and  that  the  least  exalted  functions  ought  to 
be,  and  in  fact  are,  assigned  to  them.  She  also  refers 
to  an  ancient  custom,  according  to  which,  when  a 
female  infant  was  born,  it  was  left  for  three  days 
upon  some  rags  on  the  floor,  and  the  family  went  in 
■without  taking  the  slightest  notice  that  any  new  event 
had  occurred.  After  that  period,  some  slight  cere- 
monies and  rejoicings  took  place.  This  is  applauded 
as  an  useful  warning  to  woman,  indicating  the  con- 
tempt which  she  must  expect  to  meet  with  through 
life.  "  Fathers  and  mothers,"  says  this  authoress, 
"  seem  to  have  eyes  only  for  their  sons ;  their 
daughters  they  scarce  deign  to  look  upon." 

Think  (says  the  same  lady,  addressing  the  younger  por- 
tion of  her  sex,)  on  the  degraded  state  which  nature  has 
assigned  to  you,  and  fulfil  your  duties  accordingly !  But 
the  daughtej  does  not  alwavs  remain  a  daughter:  when 


having  reached  the  state  of  maturity  she  becomes  a  wife ; 
and  it  is  in  this  state  of  life  that  slie  has  to  show  the  most 
implicit  obedience  to  her  lord ;  her  all  belongs  to  her  hus- 
band ;  she  has  nothing  to  claim,  nothing  to  possess ;  lier 
husband  is  her  heaven,  her  all.  Her  husband  possesses 
the  most  unbounded  liberty ;  he  may  marry  during  the  lil'e 
of  his  wife,  or  after  her  death,  as  many  wives  as  he  chooses  ; 
but  in  woman  a  second  marriage  is  criminal.  She  has  to 
obey  the  relations  of  her  husband  with  pious  reverence,  and 
to  serve  them  in  every  way.  Even  when  she  is  repudiated 
and  neglected,  she  ought  to  love  and  to  obey  her  husband. 

"  Never  listen  to  what  a  wife  says,"  is  a  proverb  in 
China  :  there  is,  however,  an  answer  to  it,  which 
affirms  that  "  There  are  not  a  few  instances  of  affairs 
having  been  brought  to  an  excellent  conclusicm,  from 
having  attended  to  what  a  person's  wife  said."  The 
following  is  a  quotation  from  the  She-king, — a  stand- 
ard collection  of  ancient  classical  poetry  among  the 
Chinese: — 

Talents  and  knowledge  in  man  build  up  a  city  or  state. 

Talents  and  knowledge  in  woman  tlu'ow  the  city  in  ruins ; 

A  beautiful  and  clever  woman  should  be  regarded 

As  the  hoarse  and  hateful  bird  Kaou-she. 

Women  with  long  tongues 

Are  stepping-stones  to  misery. 

State  commotions  come  not  from  heaven. 

They  are  born  by,  and  come  forth  from,  woman. 

The  first  two  lines  of  this  complimentary  effusion 
have  become  proverbial ;  "  A  wise  husband  builds  up 
a  city,  a  wise  wife  throws  it  in  ruins."  They  explain 
it  by  saying  that  a  simple  and  unaffected  attention  to 
domestic  duties,  constitutes  the  virtue  of  woman ; 
and  this  does  not  require  great  talents.  When  she 
steps  out  of  her  sphere,  and  meddles  with  the  affairs 
of  cities  or  states,  she  invariably  does  mischief. 
"  Man's  proper  place  is  abroad  in  the  affairs  of  the 
■world  ;  women's  proper  place  is  at  home  ;  that  men 
and  women  should  keep  their  proper  places  is  nature's 
great  principle  of  righteousness." 

The  Chinese  history  abounds  in  examples  of  cala- 
mities, arising  from  the  influence  of  favourite  queens, 
both  during  the  lifetime  of  their  husbands,  and  during 
the  minority  of  their  sons.  There  are  three  queens 
who  are  considered  as  having  ruined  their  country; 
Mei-he,  who  ruined  King  Kee,  of  the  Hea  dynasty, 
(175G  B.C.);  Ta-ke,  who  ruined  King  Chow,  of  the 
Shang  dynasty,  (11 1'^  B.C.);  and  Paou-sze,  who 
ruined  King  Yew  of  the  Chow  dynasty,  (760  b.  c.) 
Mei-he's  extravagance  and  folly  are  exemplified  by 
her  persuading  King  Kiie  to  make  a  lake  of  wine, 
and  bringing  down  three  thousand  guests  at  the  sound 
of  a  drum,  to  drink  out  of  it  like  oxen.  Ta-ke,  King 
Chow's  queen,  is  remarkable  for  her  invention  of 
cruel  tortures.  She  was  originally  a  captive  taken  by 
Chow  in  his  wars ;  both  her  husband  aiul  herself 
gave  themselves  up  to  the  greatest  excess  of  sen- 
suality, and  to  the  wildest  extravagance.  They  erected 
a  kind  of  stage,  or  terrace,  a  thousand  cubits  high, 
and  three  le  (about  one  English  mile)  broad ;  ten 
years  were  spent  in  completing  this  work.  They  laid 
out  extensive  gardens  ;  formed  menageries,  filled  with 
horses,  dogs,  rare  quadrupeds,  and  curious  birds ; 
to  feed  these,  and  the  crowd  of  idle  people  around 
them,  large  granaries  were  built.  They  collected  at 
one  place  a  vast  concourse  of  people,  devoted  to 
pleasure  and  dissipation  ;  they  there  made  a  lake  of 
wine,  and  surrounded  it  with  meat  suspended  on 
trees.  The  result  of  these  profligate  proceedings  was 
that  the  king  and  court  fell  into  contempt ;  Ta-ke, 
instead  of  attributing  this  to  the  right  cause,  ascribed 
it  to  the  lightness  of  the  ordinary  punishments,  and 
the  comparative  mildness  of  the  modes  of  death  to 
which  criminals  were  subjected.  She  therefore  intro 
daced  a  new  punishment  called  Wei-toro ;  an  iron 
vessel  like  the  Chinese  measure  Tow,  was  heated  red- 
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hot,  and  the  criminal  was  obliged  to  hold  it  in  his 
hands  till  they  were  roasted. 

Another  cruel  invention  of  hers  was  a  brass  pillar, 
greased  or  daubed  over  with  unctuous  matter,  and  in 
this  slippery  state,  fixed  above  a  large  fire.  "  Across 
this  fire  the  criminal  was  forced  to  walk  upon  the 
slippery  burning  rounded  brass.  The  consequence 
was,  that  he  fell  into  the  fire.  It  is  said  that  the  in- 
effectual efforts  of  the  criminals  to  walk  across  the 
burning  roller  afforded  this  cruel  lady  much  amuse- 
ment and  delight."  His  minister,  Woo-wang  "  the 
martial  king,"  thought  it  right  to  rid  the  world  of 
Chow.  He  made  a  solemn  appeal  to  heaven,  imposed 
an  oath  on  his  nobles,  and  proceeded  to  what  he  con- 
ceived was  fighting  Heaven's  battles.  Chow  sent 
700,000  men  to  oppose  him  ;  but  they  were  quickly 
routed  "  having  no  will  to  fight. '  Chow  fled  to  the 
stage  which  he  had  erected,  clothed  himself  sumptu- 
ously, adorning  his  person  with  gold  and  gems,  and 
in  that  state  burnt  himself  to  death.  Woo-wang 
then  cut  down  with  the  sword  the  wicked  and  un- 
happy Ta-ke. 

The  third  Queen,  who  is  celebrated  in  Chinese 
history  as  having  ruined  her  country,  is  Pava-sze,  the 
wife  of  Yew,  the  last  king  of  the  Western  Chow  dy- 
nasty. She  is  principally  notorious  for  having  refused 
to  laugh  till  her  husband  lit  up  the  fire-signals  as  a 
mere  frolic,  and  brought  all  the  nobles  to  him  breath- 
less, with  running  under  a  false  alarm.  Not  long 
afterwards,  Keuen-yang  attacked  the  king  to  murder 
him  ;  the  fire  signals  were  lit  up,  but  nobody  came  to 
his  assistance,  the  nobles  supposing  that  they  were 
again  being  played  with;  and  thus  left  alone,  the 
king  perished. 

The  education  of  the  Chinese  ladies  is,  of  course, 
very    limited.      According   to   the  soundest  ethical 


writers,  the  first  principles  of  morality,  with  skill  to 
perform  the  necessary  household  tasks,  ought  to 
comprise  the  whole  range  of  their  acquirements. 
One  author,  indeed,  referring  to  the  frequent  com- 
plaint of  the  husband  that  he  finds  very  little  grati- 
fication in  the  society  of  a  partner  whose  mental 
resources  are  so  small,  seems  to  advise  that  he  should 
teach  her  something,  and  encourages  him  by  the 
remark,  that  even  monkeys  can  be  taught  to  play 
antics ;  but  in  this  instruction  nothing  intellectual 
can  be  intended,  since  he  concurs  with  other  moral-' 
ists,  in  declaring  that  she  ought  never  to  open  a  book. 
The  Chinese,  have,  however,  several  female  writers, 
whose  learned  works  they  hold  in  high  esteem. 

To  beguile  the  many  tedious  and  heavy  hours 
which  must  unavoidably  occur  to  secluded  females, 
thus  totally  unqualified  for  mental  pursuits,  the 
tobacco-pipe  is  the  usual  expedient.  Every  female 
from  the  age  of  eight  or  nine  years,  wears  as  an 
appendage  to  her  dress,  a  small  silken  purse  or 
pocket  to  hold  tobacco,  and  a  pipe,  with  the  use  of 
which  many  of  them  are  not  unacquainted  at  this 
tender  age.  Some,  indeed,  are  constantly  employed 
in  working  embroidery  on  silks,  or  in  painting  birds, 
insects,  and  flowers,  on  their  gauze. 

In  the  ladies'  apartments,  (says  Mr.  Barrow,)  of  the  great 
house  in  which  we  lived  at  Pekin,  wc  observed  some  very 
beautiful  specimens  of  both  kinds  in  the  panels  of  llio 
partitions,  and  brought  home  a  few  articles,  which  I  under- 
stand have  been  much  admired  ;  but  the  women  who  em- 
ploy their  time  in  this  manner,  are  generally  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  tradesmen  and  artificers,  who  are  usually  the 
weavers  both  of  cotton  and  silk.  I  remember  asking  one 
of  the  great  officers  of  the  court,  who  wore  a  silken  vest 
beautifully  embroidered,  if  it  was  the  work  of  his  lady  ;  but 
the  supposition  that  his  wife  should  condescend  to  use  her 
needl  •,  seemed  to  give  him  offence. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CITY  OF  ROME     Pakt  V 


RUINS  OF   CARACAL  la's   BATHS 


THE    PIAZZA  DEL  CAilPIDOGLIO,  OR  PLACE  OP  THE 
CAPITOL. 

"As  the  stranger  cannot  have  the  satisfaction  of  chmbing 
the  Capitol  by  the  ancient  triumphal  road,  whose  exact 
position  has  not  been  ascertained,  he  should  pay  his  first 
visit  on  the  other  side  by  the  modern,  where  ihe  colossal 
figures  and  the  trophies  of  Trajan,  in  front  of  the  Eques- 
trian Aurelius,  rising  before  him  as  he  mounts,  have  an 
lir  of  ancient  grandeur  suitable  to  the  sensations  of  the 
lace." 

This  ascent  breaks  into  the  Piazza  through  the  middle 
of  the  balustrade  which  forms  one  of  its  sides.  The  three 
other  sides  are  formed  by  three  separate  buildings,  of 
whicli  that  directly  opposite  to  the  balustrade,  is  the 
Palazzo  Senatorio,  or  Senatorial  Palace ;  that  on  its  right, 
the  Palazzo  de'  Conservatori,  or  Palace  of  the  Conser- 
vators, and  that  on  its  left,  the  Museo  Capitolino,  or 
Capitoline  Museum.  For  these  buildings,  as,  indeed,  for 
its  own  existence,  the  Piazza  is  principally  indebted  to 
Michel  Angelo ;  the  two  lateral  edifices  are  entirely  the 
productions  of  his  genius,  and  to  him  is  mainly  owing  the 
fagade  of  the  Senatorial  Palace,  though  the  body  of  that 
structure  dates  from  an  age  long  prior  to  his.  The  critics 
are  divided  in  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  this  Piazza. 
Mr.  Woods  pronounced  it  to  be,  perhaps,  the  best  archi- 
•ectura!  work  of  Michel  Angelo ;  and  he  remarks,  that  its 
merit  depends  greatly  upon  the  same  circumstance  that 
gives  so  much  effect  to  St.  Mark's  Place  at  Venice*, 
namely,  that  the  two  side  buildings  form  an  avenue  con- 
ducting to  the    central   one.     He   notes,  however,  these 

*  .See  Saturday  Magazine,  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  2-54. 
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defects, — that  the  lines  of  the  side  buildings  diverge,  so  as 
to  appear  shorter  than  they  really  are, — that  in  the  middle 
of  each  of  them  there  is  a  large  ugly  window,  (inserted  by 
a  pupil  of  Michel  Angelo's,)  greatly  interfering  with  that 
unity  of  design  which  is  essential  to  magnificence, — and 
that  the  central  building  is  deficient  in  character.  Simond 
describes  these  buildings  as  insignificant ;  Dr.  Burton 
speaks  of  their  effect  as  not  pleasing  ;  and  the  judgment 
of  Mr.  Forsyth  condemns  them  with  great  severity.  "  The 
modern  architecture,"  he  says,  "  struck  me  as  unworthy  of 
ground  which  was  once  so  sacred  and  so  august.  Instead 
of  the  Herculean  and  monumental  majesty  which  ha 
called  forth  on  the  Fnrnese  palace,  M.  Angelo  has  raised 
on  the  Capitol,  two,  if  not  three  Corinthian  edifices,  so 
open,  so  decorated,  that  abstract  all  their  defects  (two 
orders  in  one,  the  scale  of  orders  reversed,  ill-proportioned 
columns,  double  pediments,  broken  lintels,  &c.),  and  the 
result  will  bo  nothing  above  elegance.  But  he  built  for 
modern  Rome;  he  built  for  a  mount  nliieh  is  sunk  from 
its  ancient  form,  and  height,  and  sanctity,  and  domination." 
The  Senatorial  I'alace  was  built  by  Pope  Bonilace  the 
Ninth,  wb.o  filled  the  Papal  See  from  1.389  to  1404.  Its 
front  alone  is  seen  in  the  Piaaza,  directly  facing  the  balus- 
trade ;  the  body  of  the  building  extends  in  a  square  mass 
behind,  to  the  opposite  edge  of  the  hill,  so  that  the  back 
overhangs  the  Forumf.     Thus,  a  spectator  placed  at  the 

t  la  the  engraving  of  the  Forum  in  a  former  Supplement  on 
Home,  (page  33  of  ihe  tenth  volume,)  a  part  of  the  back  of  the 
Senatorial  palace  may  be  seen,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  ascent 
which  runs  up  by  the  side  of  it,  and  enters  the  I'lazza  at  the 
corner,  between  the  palace  and  that  one  of  the  side  buildings,  which 
is  called  the  Cupitoline  Museum. 
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windows  of  the  front,  looks  over  the  hahistrade,  across  the 
heart  of  modern  Rome,  "  couching  bcneatti,"  ih  the  plain 
of  the  Campus  Martius ;  passing  then  to  the  windows  of 
the  back,  ho  has  the  Forum  immediately  at  his  feet,  and 
beyond  it  in  dilferont  directions,  the  forsaken  remains  of 
the  ancient  city,  scattered  upon  its  hills  and  in  their  val- 
leys. To  the  I'alazzo  Senatorio,  indeed,  may  be  particu- 
larly applied  what  has  been  sometimes  said  of  the  Capitol 
in  general — that  it  forms  a  link  between  the  ancient  and 
the  modern  city. 

The  principal  features  of  the  front  of  this  edifice,  are  a 
basement  reaching  to  more  than  a  fourth  of  its  whole 
height, — then  a  row  of  eight  Corinthiaii  pilasters,  their 
intervals  occupied  by  six  large  windows  and  the  chief  en- 
trance,— then  a  pediment  and  a  balustrade, — and  above 
all,  a  tall  scjuare  tower  rising  from  the  middle,  about  as 
high  again  as  the  rest  of  the  building.  A  double  llight  of 
steps  leads  up  into  the  great  hall ;  immediately  iti  frOht  of 
them,  is  a  large  fountain  decorated  with  antique  statues. 
From  the  hall  the  stranger  may  proceed  to  the  summit  of 
the  tower;  and  there,  with  the  living  city  on  his  one  hand, 
and  the  dead  city  on  his  other,  a  very  little  sensibility  will 
enable  him  to  feel  how  profoundly  impressive  is  the  con- 
trast between  the  bustle  of  an  animated  multitude  in  tho 
one,  and  the  silence  of  majestic  repose  in  the  other. 
"  From  our  elevated  station,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  above  the  Forum,"  says  Simond,  "  the  toiee  of  Cicero 
might  have  been  heard,  revealing  to  the  people  assembled 
before  the  Temple  of  Concord,  (to  which  the  ruins  riearest 
to  us  probably  belonged,)  Catiline's  conspiracy.  He 
might  even  have  been  heard  in  the  Tribune  of  Harangues, 
situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  Forum,  and  next  to  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator, — of  which  there  are  three 
columns  still  standing, — taking  the  oath  that  he  had  saved 
his  country,  and  all  the  people  taking  the  stttne  oath  tifter 
him.  But  the  gory  head  and  hand  of  this  Sttviottr  of  his 
country  might  have  been  seeti  from  out  station  soOn  after, 
nailed  to  the  side  of  this  same  tribune,  and  the  same 
people  tamely  looking  on !  Instead  of  the  contending 
crowds  of  patriots,  conspirators,  orators,  heroes,  and  fools, 
each  acting  his  part,  we  tiow  saw  only  a  few  cows  quietly 
picking  up  blades  of  grass  among  the  ruins)  beggars,  and 
monks,  and  asses  loaded  with  bags  of  puzzolana,  and  a 
gang  of  galley-slaves  lanily  digging  away  for  antiquities, 
under  the  lash  of  their  task-masters." 

This  edifice  is  called  the  Palazzo  Senatorio,  because  it 
is  the  paldcS  itl  Which  the  functions  of  the  solitary  Sena- 
tore  are  pel-fulnled;  the  judicial  tribunals  at  which  he  pre- 
sides are  held  ih  the  great  hall.  "  It  seems  ridiculous," 
says  Dr.  Burton,  "to  talk  of  the  senator  in  the  singular 
number:  but  such  is  the  case;  the  name  of  that  venerable 
body  being  now  preserved  only  in  the  office  of  one  man, 
who  is  appointed  by  the  Pope.  We  still  find  the  initials 
S.  P.  Q.  R.*  affixed  over  public  buildings  and  carried  in 
processions  :  the  Romans  say,  also,  that  the  senator  repre- 
sents the  people.  But  considering  the  mode  of  his  appoint- 
ment, the  high  rank  from  which  he  is  always  chosen,  and 
the  necessity  of  his  being  a  foreigner.  We  cannot  conclude 
that  the  democratical  part  of  the  Roman  government  is 
very  powerful.  He  has  control  over  the  city-guard,  and 
throughout  the  whole  office  we  find  an  evident  resemblance 
to  that  of  Podistd,  which  prevailed  in  nearly  all  the 
Italian  cities  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries." 

The  two  lateral  edifices  are,  as  we  have  remarked,  of  an 
uniform  architecture ;  an  open  portico,  supported,  or  ap- 
pearing to  be  supported,  by  small  Ibnic  columns,  about 
half  the  height  of  the  principal  order,  extends  along  the 
front  of  each.  In  these  two  edifices  is  contained  that 
superb  collection  of  antiquities,  &c.,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Capitoline  Museum.  It  is,  however,  only  the  one 
6«{irfi»^  on  the  right  of  the  Palazzo  Senatorio,  (or  on  the 
left  of  the  ascent,)  that  is  so  called ;  the  Palazzo  de'  Con- 
sertatori  retains  its  original  designation,  though  now  prin- 
cipally occupied  by  a  part  of  the  collection.  The  former  is 
almost  exclusively  filled  with  antiquities,  distributed  in 
several  stanze  or  chambers,  and  comprising  some  of  the 
most  valued  specimens  of  ancient  sculpture  in  existence. 
There  is   the   Stanza  del  Vaso,  comprising,  among  other 

*  Senatcs  Populus  Que  Romanus, — *'  the  scnjile  and  people  of 
"Rome," — Ihe  mark,  if  we  may  use  tiie  expression,  of  tlie  Ancient 
Romans.  'I'his  "eloquent  inscription,*'  as  Sir  .lulm  llobliouse 
calls  it.  is  common  in  modern  Home.  "  The  palaces  of  the  princes," 
«ayR  Forsyth,  "  display  in  front  a  row  of  painted  hatchments,  one 
of  which  is  tlje  shield  of  ancient  Rome,  inscribed  with  the  Sacred 
formula  of  S.  I'.  Q.  R.,  surmounted  by  a  coronet !" 


things,  a  brazen  vase,  with  an  inscription  recording  that  it 
was  given  by  Mithridates,  King  of  Pontus,  to  the  College 
of  Gymnasiarchs, — the  Stanza  deyli  Tmperadori,  con- 
taining seventy-six  blists  of  Roman  emperors  and  their 
relatives,  down  to  the  time  of  Julian, — the  Stanza  de' 
I'ilosofi,  in  which  are  seventy-nine  busts  of  ancient  philoso- 
phers, with  many  others  unknown, — the  Stanza  del  Fauno, 
containing  the  statue  of  a  faun  in  rosso  antico — a  species 
of  red  marble,  which  is  only  known  to  us  from  ancient 
specimens,  there  being  no  quarry  of  it,  at  present,  worked ; 
— the  Stanza  del  Gladiatore,  containing  the  celebrated 
statue  of  the  dt/ing  gladiator  as  it  is  commonly  called, — the 
Venus  of  the  Capital,  the  Antinbiis  of  the  Capitol,  the 
Cupid  and  Psyche,  and  a  great  many  exquisite  pieces  of 
sculpture  which  our  limits  forbid  us  to  mention.  On  the 
walls  of  the  staircase  leading  to  the  upper  rooms,  are  those 
curious  fragrilents  of  a  marble  plan  of  ancient  Rome,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  formed  in  the  reign  of  Septimius 
SeVetUs,  and  to  have  served  as  a  flooring  to  some  temple ; 
they  are  sadly  mutilated,  but  Nibby  has  contrived  to  make 
ah  ingenious  use  of  them  in  his  treatise  on  the  Forum. 

The  Palazzo  de'  Conservatori  also  contains  many  valued 
relies  of  ancient  Rome.  Here  is  preserved  the  celebrated 
figure  of  a  bronze  Wolf,  with  two  children  sucking, — an 
embodying  of  the  well-known  tradition  concerning  Romu- 
lus and  Remus,  Its  antiquity  seems  undisputed ;  some 
think  it  to  have  been  the  same  that  stood  once  in  the 
Comitiutot,  but  others  identify  it  with  the  small  gilt  figure 
of  "Rotnultis  sucking  the  teats  of  a  wolf,"  which  Cicero 
mentions  as  having  stood  in  the  Capitol,  and  having  been 
strilck  by  lightning  in  the  year  67,  B.Ci  There  are  some 
fractures  ih  the  hind-legs,  which  have  been  adduced  as  a 
proof  of  its  identity  with  the  latter.  "Those  must  have  better 
eyes  than  mine,"  says  Mt.  Mathews,  "Who  can  discover 
the  marks  of  lightnihg  Which  seetll  to  be  necessary  to 
identify  it  with  Cleeto"9  Wolf  j  but  I  think  we  may  safely 
say  that  there  are  ttaees  of  gilding."  In  this  building,  too, 
are  the  Capitoline  Pttsti,  mentioned  in  a  former  number^. 
Besides  these  antitiuities,  there  is,  also,  a  picture-gallery 
but  the  eoUectioh  wliich  it  contains  is  inferior  in  excellence 
to  that  of  the  Vaticahi 

"  The  Conservators'  Palace,'*  says  Sir  John  Hobhouse, 
"exhibits  vestiges  of  the  reform  of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  and 
of  his  re-established  senate.  Ih  apartments  contiguous  to 
that  which  contains  the  old  Fasti,  the  modern  series  of 
inglorious  magistrates  is  ranged  in  humble  imitation  of 
tho  venerable  list  of  ancient  conquerors  and  triumphs. 
Tho  initials  of  the  ihoderh  title  are  so  given,  that  what 

must  be  read  conservators,  looks  like  consuls 

Notwithstanding  the  re-establishment  dates  from  1144, 
the  chronological  series  does  not  begin  before  the  year  1220, 
with  Parenzio  Parenzi.  Tiie  names  for  the  next  year  will 
sound  powerfully  to  our  ears, — 

'  1221,  HAMNiUAt  AND  Napoleon.' 
Napoleon  of  the  Orsi  is  a  fteqlient  name  in  the  ear  y  fasti. ' 

TUE   EQUESTBIAN   6TATCB   OF   MARCUS   AUBELIUSl 

In  the  middle  of  the  Piazza  stands  the  well-known  eques- 
trian statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius, — the  only  one  of  bronze 
which  still  remains,  of  all  that  adorned  tho  city  in  ancient 
times.  It  has  been  called  at  different  periods  by  the  names 
of  Constantine,  Lucius  Verus,  and  Septimius  Severus.  It 
was  placed  in  its  present  position  by  Paul  the  Third,  in 
1538,  being  then  removed  from  before  the  church  of  St. 
John  Lateran.  Dr.  Burton  says  that  a  bunch  of  flowers  is 
presented  every  year  to  the  Chapter  of  St.  John  Lateran, 
as  an  acknowledgment;  that  the  statue  belongs  to  them  ; 
and  Winckelmann  affirms  the  same  thing;  but  Sir  John 
Hobhouse  distinctly  denies  it.  The  pedestal  is  an  example 
of  the  sad  havoc  which  Michel  Angelo  worked  among  the 
monuments  of  antiquity;  it  was  fashioned  by  him  out  of 
the  frieze  and  architrave  of  the  Arch  of  Trajan, — a  part 
of  that  Forum  whose  ruin  has  been  so  deeply  lamented  by 
architects. 

The  statue  was  originally  gilt ;  the  precious  coating  was 
laid  on,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  ancients,  in  very 
thick  leaves,  and  some  traces  of  it  may  yet  be  observed. 
There  is  a  curious  incident  related  in  the  life  of  Rienzi, 
concerning  this  statue,  while  it  stood  before  the  church  of 
St.  John  Lateran.  During  his  first  administration  of  seven 
months,  the  tribune  became  ambitious  of  the  honours  of 
chivalry,  the  ridiculous  ceremony  of  his  knighthood  was 

t  See  Saturday  Magarine,  Vol.  IX„  p.  34. 
j  See  Saturday  Magatine,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  38. 
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performed  with  all  possible  pomp  and  splendour ;  and  in 
the  apartments,  porticoes,  and  courts  of  the  Lateran,  a 
banquet  "  such  as  the  Coosars  had  given,"  was  prepared  for 
the  Romans  of  every  condition.  To  encouraj^e  the  re- 
joiciiiffs  of  the  people  a  stream  of  wine  was  made  to  flow 
from  the  right  nostril  of  this  brazen  horse,  and  a  stream  of 
water  from  his  left.  We  may  here  mention  another  relic 
of  antiquity,  still  preserved  in  the  Capitol,  and  serving  to 
recall  the  memory  of  Rienzi,  the  bronze  tablet  upon  which 
the  Lex  llcgia  (Royal  Law),  or  decree  of  the  senate 
granting  the  most  ample  prerogatives  to  the  Emperor 
Vespasian,  is  engraven,  and  which  afforded  Rienzi,  before 
he  accomplished  his  revolution,  the  materials  for  a  political 
lecture,  wherein  the  future  tribune,  then  but  an  apostolic 
notary,  clotlied  in  a  magnificent  and  mysterious  habit,  ex- 
pounded the  inscription  to  a  numerous  assembly  of  nobles 
and  plebeians,  and  by  a  strange  distortion  of  meaning, 
cited  that  monument  of  servitude  as  a  proof  of  the  hberty 
of  their  ancestors. 

As  a  work  of  art,  this  statue  has  been  highly, — perhaps, 
extravagantly — praised ;  the  critics  have  found  the  parts 
defective,  but  they  have  generally  admired  it  as  a  whole. 
When  Michel  Angelo  first  saw  it,  he  is  said  to  have  looked 
at  it  in  silence  for  some  moments,  and  then  suddenly  to 
have  exclaimed  Cammina,  "  Go  on ;"  to  have  been  thus 
significantly  stamped  with  his  enthusiastic  aflmiration,  was 
alone  sulUcient  for  a  long  while  to  ensure  it  a  high  reputa- 
tion. Forsyth,  who  wrote  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  thus  speaks  of  it : — "  The  great  statue  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  or  rather  of  his  horse,  which  was  once  the  idol  of 
Rome,  is  now  a  subject  of  contention.  Some  critics  find 
the  proportion  of  the  animal  false,  and  his  attitude  impos- 
Bible.  One  compares  his  head  to  an  owl's;  another  his 
belly  to  a  cow's  ;  but  the  well-known  apostrophe  of  a  third 
[Michel  Angelo]  will  ever  prevail  in  your  first  impressions  ; 
the  spirit  and  fire  of  the  general  figure  will  seduce  tlie 
most  practised  eye.  Ancient  sculptors,  intent  only  on  man, 
are  supposed  to  have  neglected  the  study  of  animals ;  and 
we  certainly  find  very  rude  accessories  aiKxed  to  some  ex- 
quisite antiques.  Perhaps  tliey  affected  such  contrasts  as 
strike  us  in  the  work  of  the  Faun  and  his  panther,  the 
Meleager  and  his  dogs,  the  Apollo  and  his  swan,  where 
the  accessory  serves  as  a  foil.  The  horse,  however,  came 
so  frequently  into  heroic  subjects,  that  the  greatest  artists 
of  antiquity  must  have  made  him  their  particular  study, 
and  we  learn  that  they  did  so.  But  it  were  unfair  to  judge 
of  their  excellence  from  this  bruised  and  unfortunate 
animal." 

THE   CHDRCn    OP    ARACELI. 

This  church  stands  upon  the  northern  summit  o?  the  hill. 
According  to  those  who  place  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capi- 
tolinus  on  that  summit,  it  occupies  the  site  of  that  tem- 
ple; according  to  those  who  place  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Feretrius  there  it  occupies  the  site  of  that  temple.  There 
is  little  ground  for  saying  that  it  occupies  the  site  of 
either,  except  such  as  is  afforded  by  the  testimony  of  tra- 
dition, the  confined  space  of  the  summit  itself,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  some  foundations  which,  tho  antiquaries  very 
candidly  confess,  can  with  difficulty  be  distinguished  from 
those  of  otlier  buildings.  The  great  antiquity  of  the  church 
is,  however,  undoubted  ;  it  certainly  preserves  the  post  which 
'it  occupied  eight  centuries  ago.  It  once  belonged  to  the 
"encdictines,  who  possessed  the  annexed  convent;  the 
ranciscans  displaced  them  in  1252,  and  made  way  in  their 
turn,  about  two  centuries  afterwards,  for  the  fraternity  now 
holding  it.  The  edifice  was  renovated  by  a  cardinal  in 
1464  ;  and  tho  popes  and  other  dignitaries  of  the  Catholirj 
Church  have  been  constantly  ambitious  of  contributing  t) 
its  dignity.  "The  corporation  calling  itself  the  Roman 
People. "  says  Sir  John  Hobhousc,  "  affected  to  emulate,  in 
behalf  of  this  church,  the  splendour  of  Catullus  and  Do- 
mitian,  and  gilded  the  whole  interior  roof,  in  gratitude  for 
the  victory  obtained  over  the  Turks  in  1571.  On  the  return 
of  Mark  Anthony  Colonna  from  the  victory  of  Lepanto,  in 
that  year,  he  was  received  in  triumph  in  the  Capitol ;  and 
Araceli  was  the  new  temple  which  served,  instead  of  that 
of  'Jove  Best  and  Greatest,'  to  receive  the  vows  of  the 
Christian  conqueror." 

From  the  tenth  to  the  thirteenth  century,  it  bore  the 
name  of  Santa  Maria  in  Campidoylio.  It  is  now  called 
the  church  of  La  Madonna  di  Araceli,  or  more  shortly,  the 
Church  of  Araceli.  Whence  this  appellation  has  been 
derived  is  a  question  which  greatly  puzzles  the  anticjuaries. 
The  common  explanation  refers  it  to  the  story  that  Au- 


gustus, having  asked  of  the  Oracle  at  Delphi  who  snould 
succeed  him  in  the  empire,  received  an  answer  which  in 
duced  him  to  raise  upon  this  hill  an  altar,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion Ara  primogcnito  Dei,  (Altar  to  the  first-born  of  God). 
"  We  may  observe  of  this  story,"  says  Dr.  Burton,  "  that  it 
was  forged  since  the  time  of  Eusebius,  who  certainly  had 
heard  nothing  about  it.  He  tells  us  that  neither  Apollo, 
nor  any  other  god  had  foresight  enough  to  predict  their  own 
overthrow,  and  the  blow  which  would  be  given  to  their  wor- 
ship by  the  coming  of  Christ.  Tradition  has,  however, 
preserved  the  memory  of  the  precise  spot,  and  placed  it  not 
far  from  the  present  high  altar."  The  contrivers  of  this 
clumsy  story  have  neglected  to  tell  us  how  they  derive 
"Araceli"  from  the  inscription;  the  process  by  which  they 
can  extract  more  than  the  first  three  letters  is  certaiidy  not 
very  obvious.  Tbe  ingenuity  of  the  curious  has  been  dis- 
played in  other  conjectures;  but  perhaps  the  safest  opinion 
is  that  of  Vasi,  who  remarks,  with  a  degree  of  hesitation 
rather  uncommon  for  a  "lacquey-de-place  in  print,",  that 
"  in  spite  of  all  that  is  commonly  said  upon  the  origin  of 
the  name,  we  must  avow  that  it  is  unknown  to  us." 

The  appearance  of  this  church  is  characterized  as 
venerable ;  it  is,  however,  wholly  devoid  of  elegance  or 
ornament  on  the  outside.  The  front  is  of  plain  brickwork, 
and  seems  never  to  have  been  finished,  according  to  Mr. 
Woods.  The  interior  consists  of  a  nave  with  side  aisles, 
separated  by  twenty  columns  which  diiferin  size,  in  material, 
in  workmansbip, — in  fact,  are  "  uniform  only  in  their 
antiquity,"  as  Dr.  Burton  says ;  the  capitals  and  bases  are 
worthy  of  the  shafts,  some  being  Corinthian,  some  Attic, 
and  some  of  an  unnamed  order.  The  Uoor  is  one  mass  of 
Mosaic,  apparently  of  the  rarest  antique  stones ;  it  has 
become  exceedingly  uneven  from  age.  "  It  would  bo  diffi- 
cult altogether,"  says  Mr.  Woods,  "to  find  a  much  more 
ugly  church,  and  the  magnificent  flight  of  steps  leads 
only  to  a  small  lateral  door  at  the  side  of  the  tribune,  so 
that  everything  is  bad.  I  longed  excessively  to  pull  down 
church  and  convent,  examine  all  the  antiquities  thus  ex- 
posed, and  then  to  erect  a  magnificent  temple-formed 
cathedral,  the  church  of  the  Roman  people  ;  and  by  clearing 
away  a  few  rubbishing  buildings,  I  could  make  this  appear 
to  crown  tho  Cowo,  and  attract  the  eye  from  tho  first 
entrance  into  Rome." 

We  have  already  mentioned,  more  than  onco,  the  mag- 
nificent flight  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  marble  steps 
leading  up  to  this  church.  They  were  constructed  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  with-  the  produce  of  alms,  in  conse- 
quence of  tho  great  plague  which  ravaged  Italy,  in  1348. 
They  are  sometimes  the  scene  of  an  exercise  of  supersti- 
tion, which  wears  a  strange  appearance  to  a  foreigner,  and 
is  undoubtedly  a  relic  of  the  "olden  time," — we  mean  the 
practice  of  mounting  them  upen  tho  knees,  which  is  re- 
sorted to  by  many  as  an  act  of  devotion.  "  Curious  enough 
it  is,'  says  the  Rev.  Mr  Blunt,  in  his  Vestiges  of  Ancient 
Manners,  Ss'c,  "  that  we  find  Julius  Cajsar  on  his  return 
from  Africa,  after  having  concluded  his  campaign  against 
Scipio  and  Cato,  approaching  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capi- 
tolinus  in  the  very  same  manner.  ,lt  seems  that  the  car 
broke  down  with  him  on  the  first  day  of  his  triumph  ;  an 
omen  wdiich  induced  him  to  chmb  the  steps  of  the  Capitol 
on  his  knees,  as  a  measure  of  precaution.  Claudius,  after 
his  successful  expedition  against  Britain,  did  the  same 
thing,  though  no  such  accident  had  befallen  him  to  render 
it  expedient  in  his  case."  We  may  ask  with  Mr.  Conder, 
does  the  reader  wish  for  further  coincidences  between  the 
ancient  and  modern  superstition  ?  "  The  very  altar  here  is 
a  heathen  altar,  supposed  to  be  consecrated  by  a  heathen 
emperor,  and  such  as  could  have  found  no  place  in  the 
churches  of  the  apostolic  days.  Further,  tbe  monks  of  St. 
Francis,  who  have  succeeded  to  the  priests  of  Jupiter,  are, 
in  their  vows  of  mendicity,  as  well  as  in  their  costume,— -the 
loose  cloak  and  cowd,  tho  sandals,  and  the  tonsure, — the 
very  counterpart  of  the  priests  of  Isis  and  Serapis." 

ANCIENT    REMAINS   IN   THE    CAPITOL. 

Thkre  ore  few  remains  of  antiquity  on  the  Capitoline  hill. 
On  the  actual  top  there  are,  indeed,  none,— except,  perhaps, 
some  substructions  on  the  northern  summit.  The  prin- 
cipal remains  are  on  the  eastern  slope  towards  the  Forum 
The  oldest  of  these  is  the  Mamerline  Prisons,  which  we 
have  already  described",  and  of  which  wo  gave  a  partial 
view  in  our  engraving  of  the  Forum.  Next  to  them  in 
point  of  antiquity,  is  a  portion  of  the  Tabularium,  or 
*  S«e  Saturday  Magatine,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  213. 
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"  Record  Office,"  and  its  substruction,  upon  wliich  the  back 
of  the  Senatorial  Palace  is  raised.  Tlierc  still  remains  a 
massive  wall  built  in  the  early  Roman  style,  and  intended 
apparently  as  a  facing  to  the  lower  part  of  the  hill ;  it  is 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  ten  in 
height,  and  some  of  the  blocks  of  stone  of  which  it  is 
formed,  are  between  seven  and  eight  feet  long.  A  part  of 
this  wall  may  be  seen  in  the  engraving  referred  to,  upon 
the  left  side.  Above  it  stood  the  Tabularium,  presenting 
in  front  a  range  of  pillars  and  arches,  which  preserved 
their  original  appearance  till  modern  times  ;  but  a  maga- 
zine for  salt  having  been  formed  here,  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, that  substance  is  said  to  have  destroyed  the  piers, 
and  rendered  it  necessary  to  take  them  down  and  replace 
them  by  the  continued  wall  which  now  exists.  Some 
capitals,  and  nearly  the  whole  line  of  the  architrave,  arc 
all  that  is  to  be  seen  externally  of  the  ancient  edifice ;  the 
modern  wall  has  blocked  up  the  vaults,  and  rendered  them 
visible  only  from  the  inside. 

In  the  same  Engraving  the  reader  will  perceive  three 
lluted  Corinthian  columns,  triangularly  arranged,  which 
we  have  there  designated  as  a  fragment  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Tonans,  or  "  Jupiter  Thundering."  Augustus  was 
journeying  by  night  while  engaged  in  an  expedition 
against  the  Cantabri  in  the  north  of  Spain,  when  the 
lightning  Hashed  in  front  of  his  litter  and  killed  one  of  his 
attendants  who  was  lighting  him  on  his  way  ;  on  his  return 
to  Rome,  the  Kmpcror  creeled  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Tonans, 
upon  the  Capitol.  The  columns  in  question  are  supposed 
to  have  formed  a  corner  of  the  portico  of  that  temple  ;  "but 
■what  is  the  evidence  for  identifying  it  with  their  remains," 
says  Dr.  Burton,  "  I  do  not  know."  The  building  of 
Augustus  was  restored  by  Septimius  Soverus  and  his  son 
Caracalla;  and  we  can  still  read  upon  the  frieze  the  letters 
RESTITUER— evidently  a  part  of  Rcstittiere  or  Jles- 
titnerunt,  intimating  that  some  persons  had  restored  it. 
Till  the  French  took  possession  of  Rome,  these  columns 
remained  buried  for  two-thirds  of  their  height  in  that  vast 
accumulation  of  soil  which  rose  at  the  loot  of  the  hill 
to  the  base  of  the  Senators  PalaCe,  and  formed  a  platform 
of  dire  and  rubbish  over  which  carts  are  seen  driving  in  the 
old  views  of  Rome.  Tliey  are  of  white  marble,  forty-six 
feet  and  a  half  in  height,  and  four  feet  eight  inches  in  diame- 
ter at  the  base ;  Mr.  V/oods  speaks  of  tbetu  as  affording  a 
curious  testimony  of  the  luxury  and  magnificence  of  the 
Roman  architecture.  "  Upon  the  lateral  frieze,"  says  Dr. 
Burton,  "  there  are  several  ornaments  connected  with  sacri- 
fices, such  as  the  Albogalervs,  o\-  cap  which  the  Flamen 
Dialis  (Priest  of  Jupiter)  wore;  the  Secespita,  or  iron 
knifa  with  an  ivory  handle  used  by  the  same  priest;  the 
Capedunculus,  or  dish  ;  an  axe,  a  hammer,  the  aquamina- 
nH»2,  or  jug;  the  aspersorium,  or  instrument  for  sprinkling 
the  iustral  water:  all  of  thera  used  in  the  rites  of  Jupiter, 
which  may  be  another  argument  that  these  remains  are 
rightly  named."  Mr.  Woods  mentions  one  still  stronger, 
that  the  carving  on  the  priest's  helmet  or  cap  represents  a 
winged  thunderbolt. 

A  short  distance  to  the  left  of  this  fragment,  and  a  little 
beyond  the  limit  of  the  Engraving  in  which  it  is  seen,  stand 
eight  columns  of  oriental  granite — six  in  front  and  two 
behind, — supporting  an  architrave  upon  which  we  read, — 

SENATUS.    POPULUSQUE.    ROMANTTS. 
INCENDIO.    CONSIIMPTUM.    RESTITUIT. 

"  The  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  restored  [the  building] 
eonsuracd  by  fire."  "This  inscription,"  says  Mr.  Woods, 
"has  been  thought  to  indicate  a  republican  era,  since  there 
is  no  mention  of  any  Emperor;  but  the  architecture  contra- 
dicts any  such  idea,  and  the  present  remains  are  now  with 
more  probability  assigned  to  the  fourth  century."  "We 
may  regret  the  destruction  of  this  temple  more  particularly,'' 
says  Dr.  Burton,  "  because  at  no  very  distant  peiiod  it  was 
nearly  perfect,  and  wantonly  destroyed.  Poggio,  who  wrote 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  tells  us  that  the 
whole  of  the  temple,  with  part  of  the  portico,  was  burnt  to 
make  lime  ;  and  that  the  pillars  were  thrown  down  after  he 
came  to  Rome.  Andrea  Fulvio  relates  the  same  story  ;  and 
this  may  perhaps  furnish  us  with  too  true  an  insight  into 
the  cause  of  so  many  majestic  edifices  having  entirely  dis- 
appeared. When  this  temple  was  restored  after  tlie  fire,  it 
was  probably  done  in  haste,  and  tlic  materials  were  em- 
ployed in  it  which  belonged  to  dificrcnt  buildings :  for  it 
has  been  observed  that  neither  the  diameters  of  the  pillars 
nor  the  intcrcolumniations  are  equal.  One  of  them  nas 
evidently  been  made  up  of  fragments  of  tw  o  different  pillars, 


so  that  the  diameter  is  greater  near  the  summit  than  it  is 
in  the  middle."  The  capitals  have  been  called  Ionic,  bu 
Mr.  Woods  says  that  the  epithet  can  hardly  be  applied  to 
them  with  justice.  The  six  columns  which  stand  in  a  line, 
were  the  Iroiit  of  the  portico  of  the  building ;  the  two 
columns  behind,  belonged  to  the  side  of  the  portico. 

Till  within  a  recent  period,  these  remains  were  commonly 
assigned  to  that  "Temple  of  Concord"  in  which  Lentulus 
and  the  other  accomplices  in  Catiline's  conspiracy  were 
brought  before  the  senate  for  trial  by  the  order  of  Cicero, 
and  from  which  they  were  taken  to  the  Mamertine  prisons, 
there  to  meet  the  fate  which  we  have  described  in  speaking 
of  those  dungeons.  The  classical  enthusiasm  of  travellers 
used  consequently  to  be  at  its  height  when  they  stood 
before  these  columns.  "For  my  own  part,"  says  Middleton, 
"  as  oft  as  1  have  been  wandering  about  in  the  very  rostra 
of  old  Rome,  or  in  that  temple  of  Concord  where  Tully 
assembled  the  senate  in  Catiline's  conspiracy,  I  could  not 
help  fancying  myself  much  more  sensible  of  the  force  of  his 
eloquence;  whilst  the  impression  of  the  place  served  to 
warm  my  imagination  to  a  degree  almost  equal  to  that  of 
his  old  audience."  Tsventy  years  ago  a  more  sensitive 
visiter  was  still  more  powerfully  affected.  "The  Ionic  por- 
tico of  the  Temple  of  Concord,"  says  the  author  of  Home  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century,"  stands  in  the  Roman  Fot^um.  At 
the  sound  of  its  name,  the  remembrance  flashed  upon  my 
mind  that  it  was  here  that  Cicero  accused  to  the  assembled 
senate  the  guilty  conspirators  leagued  with  Catiline ;  and 
entering  its  grass-grown  area,  1  felt  with  enthusiasm  which 
brought  tears  into  my  eyes  that  I  now  stood  on  the  very  spot 
his  feet  had  then  trod."  The  writer  certainly  wept  in  the 
wrong  place ;  for  it  has  been  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that 
these  are  not  the  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Concord.  The 
real  site  of  that  edifice  was  discovered  in  181  7,  when  its 
cella  or  area  was  uncovered,  and  some  decisive  inscriptions 
were  dug  up;  the  spot  is  3  little  further  north,  and  a  little 
higher  up  the  hill.  It  is  there  that  the  traveller  must  now 
shed  his  tears, — if  indeed  he  be  bold  enough  to  shed  them 
anywhere,  after  such  a  warning. 

The  new  claimant  of  these  columns  is  the  Temple  of 
Fortune.  That  this  goddess  was  worshipped  on  this  hill, 
close  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  is  proved  by  the 
testimony  of  an  inscription  ;  we  know,  too,  that  a  "  Temple 
of  Fortune  "  was  burnt  in  the  time  of  Maxentius,  the  com- 
petitor of  Coustantine.  The  period  of  its  restoration  might 
thus  agree  with  that  assigned  by  architects  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  edifice  of  which  the  columns  are  a  remnant. 

THE    PANTHEON. 

"  As  St.  Peter's,"  says  Simond,  "  affords  the  best  sample 
of  modern  art  in  Rome,  so  does  the  Pantheon  exhibit  the 
most  satisfactory  and  best  preserved  specimen  of  ancient 
art:  for,  notwithstanding  the  injuries  it  has  sustained  at 
the  hands  of  barbarians  of  all  ages,  no  signs  of  natural 
decay  are  yet  visible ;  and  w  ith  this  magnificent  model 
before  their  eyes,  it  appears  strange  that  tlie  architects  of 
St.  Peter's  should  not  have  accomplished  their  task  more 
worthily.  The  Pantheon  seems  to  be  the  hemispherical 
summit  of  a  modern  temple  taken  off  and  placed  on  the 
ground ;  so  it  appears  to  us,  at  least,  accustomed  to  see 
cupolas  in  the  former  situation  only ;  for  to  the  ancients, 
the  summit  of  a  modern  temple  might  appear  the  Pan- 
theon raised  in  the  air." 

This  majestic  edifice  is  in  the  very  heart  of  modern 
Rome;  it  is  closely  surrounded  with  buildings,  and  its  situ- 
ation tends  as  much  as  possible  to  dissolve  the  spell  that  is 
over  it. — "  It  is  built  in  the  dirtiest  part  of  modern  Rome," 
says  the  author  of  Rome  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  ;  "  and 
the  unfortunate  spectator,  who  comes  with  a  mind  filled 
with  enthusiasm  to  gaze  upon  this  monument  of  the  taste 
and  magnificence  of  antiquity,  finds  himself  surrounded 
by  all  that  is  most  revolting  to  the  senses,  distracted  by  in- 
cessant uproar,  pestered  by  the  crowd  of  clamorous  beg- 
gars, and  stuck  fast  in  the  congregated  filth  of  every  de- 
scription that  covers  the  slippery  paTement;  so  that  the 
time  he  forces  himself  to  spend  in  admiring  its  noble  por- 
tico generally  proves  a  penance  from  which  he  is  glad  to 
be  liberated,  instead  of  an  enjoyment  he  wishes  to  protract. 
We  escaped  none  of  these  nuisances,  except  the  mud,  by 
sitting  in  an  open  carriage  to  survey  it;  the  smells  and  the 
beggars  were  equally  annoying.  You  may,  perhaps,  form 
some  idea  of  the  situation  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  by 
imagining  what  Westminster  Abbey  would  be  in  Covcnt- 
Garden  market, — but  1  wrong  •  Covent-Garden  by  such  a 
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parallel;  nothing  resembling  such  a  hole  as  this  could 
exist  in  England,  nor  is  it  possible  that  an  English  imagi- 
nation can  conceive  a  combination  of  such  disgraceful  dirt, 
filthy  odours,  and  foul  puddles  as  that  which  makes  the 
vegetable-market  in  the  Piazza  delta  Rolonda  at  Rome." 

The  Pantheon  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Church 
of  Santa  Maria  ad  Marlyres,  or,  more  commonly,  by  that 
of  Jm  llotonda.  It  was  dedicated  by  Pope  Boniface  IV. 
to  the  Virgin,  "  and  as  he  moved  to  this  place  the  remains 
of  saints  and  martyrs  from  the  different  cemeteries,  enough 
to  fill  twenty-eight  wagons,  it  received  the  additional  title 
of  ad  Martyres."  Gregory  IV.,  in  830,  dedicated  it  to  all 
the  saints.  Upon  the  subject  of  this  change  of  name  from 
"  all  the  gods"  of  antiquity  to  "  all  the  saints"  of  the 
Popish  Church,  the  remarks  of  Middlcton,  in  his  celebrated 
letter  from  Rome,  will  bo  read  with  interest.  "  The 
noblest  heathen  temple,"  he  says,  "  now  remaining  in  the 
world  is  the  Pantheon,  or  Rotunda,  which,  as  the  inscrip- 
tion over  the  portico  informs  us,  having  been  impiously 
dedicated  of  old  by  Agrippa  to  Jove  and  all  the  gods,  was 
piously  consecrated  by  Pope  Boniface  the  Fourth  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  all  the  Saints.  With  this  single  excep- 
tion, it  serves  as  exactly  all  the  purposes  of  the  Popish 
as  it  did  for  the  Pagan  worship,  for  which  it  was  built. 
For,  as  in  the  old  temple,  every  one  might  find  the  god  of 
his  country,  and  address  himself  to  that  deity  whose  reli- 
gion he  was  most  devoted  to ;  so  it  is  the  same  thing  now; 
every  one  chooses  the  patron  whom  he  likes  best ;  and  one 
may  see  here  different  services  going  on  at  the  same  time 
at  different  altars,  with  distinct  congregations  around 
them,  just  as  the  inclinations  of  the  people  lead  them  to 
the  worship  of  this  or  that  particular  saint. 

"  And  what  better  title  can  the  new  demigods  show  to 
the  adoration  now  paid  to  them,  than  the  old  ones  whose 
shrines  they  have  usurped?  Or  how  comes  it  to  be  less 
criminal  to  worship  images  erected  by  the  Pope,  than  those 
which  Agrippa  or  that  which  Nebuchadnezzar  set  up  ? 
If  there  be  any  real  difference,  most  people,  I  dare  say, 
will  be  apt  to  determine  in  favour  of  the  old  possessors; 
for  those  heroes  of  antiquity  wore  raised  up  into  gods,  and 
received  divine  honours,  for  some  signal  benefits  of  which 
they  had  been  the  authors  to  mankind,  as  the  invention  of 
arts  and  sciences,  or  something  highly  useful  and  neces- 
nary  to  life;  whereas,  of  the  Romish  saints,  it  is  certain, 
that  many  of  them  were  never  heard  of  but  in  their  own 
legends  or  fabulous  histories  ;  and  many  more,  instead  of 


any  services  done  to  mankind,  owe  all  the  honours  now 
paid  to  them  to  their  vices  or  their  errors,  whose  merit, 
like  that  of  Demetrius  in  the  Acts,  was  their  skill  of 
raising  rebellions  in  defence  of  an  idol,  and  throwing  king 
doins  into  convulsions  for  the  sake  of  some  gainful  im- 
posture.  And  as  it  is  in  the  Pantheon,  it  is  just  the  same 
in  all  the  other  heathen  temples  that  still  remain  in 
Rome;  they  have  only  pulled  down  one  idol  to  set  up 
another,  and  changed  rather  the  name  than  the  object  of 
their  worship." 

The  Pantheon  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Agrippa, 
the  intimate  friend  and  councillor  of  Augustus,  twenty-six 
years  before  the  Christian  oera,  in  memory  of  the  emperor's 
victory  over  Antony,  and  it  was  then  dedicated  to  Jupiter 
Vltor,  (or  the  Avenger,)  and  all  the  Gods.  The  term  Pan- 
theon itself  is  a  compound  of  two  Greek  words,  signifying  • 
"  all"  and  "God  ;"  but  it  appears  that  among  the  ancients 
themselves  there  was  a  doubt  as  to  the  original  application 
of  this  name.  Dion  Cassius,  writing  in  the  third  century, 
says,  "  It  is  perhaps  called  so  because,  in  the  statues  of 
Mars  and  Venus,  it  received  the  images  of  several  deities. 
But,  as  it  appears  to  me,  it  has  its  name  from  the  convex 
form  of  its  roof,  giving  a  representation  of  the  heavens." 
There  is,  however,  a  great  deal  of  obscurity  connected  with 
every  point  of  the  ancient  history  of  this  edifice.  Its  ori- 
ginal destination  is  a  matter  of  dispute  ;  some  say  that  it 
was  a  part  of  the  Baths  of  Agrippa,  of  which  some  sup- 
posed remains  are  to  be  seen  in  its  neighbourhood.  "  The 
Abate  Lazari,"  says  Sir  John  Hobhouse,  "  has  done  his  ut- 
most to  prove  this  structure  a  bath,  or,  at  least,  not  a  tem- 
ple ;  or,  if  it  were  a  temple,  he  would  show  that  a  temple 
does  not  always  mean  a  religious  edifice,  out  sometimes 
a  tomb,  and  sometimes  the  mast  of  a  ship,  and  that  the 
'  Pantheon'  was  a  band  of  soldiers  ;  however,  as  our  Pan- 
theon is  neither  one  nor  the  other  of  these  three,  we  need 
not  embarrass  ourselves  with  the  name,  which  was  a  diffi- 
culty even  in  ancient  times." 

The  opinion  that  the  vast  cell  of  this  edifice  did  belong 
to  a  bath,  is  certainly  not  so  ridiculous  as  at  first  sight  it 
might  appear.  "  Every  round  edifice,"  says  Forsyth,  "  that 
contains  alcoves,  is  now  perhaps  too  generally  pronounced 
to  have  been  the  exhedra,  or  the  calidarium  of  ancent 
baths.  Such  is  the  Temple  of  Minerva  Medica,  and  such 
originally  was  the  Pantheon.  The  Pantheon  a  bath! 
Could  that  glorious  combination  of  beauty  and_  magnifi- 
cence have  been  raised  for  so  sordid  an  office  ?    Yet,  con- 
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sider  it  historically ;  detach  the  known  additions,  such  as 
the  portal,  the  columns,  the  altars ;  strip  the  immenso 
cylinder  and  its  niches  of  their  present  ornament,  and  you 
will  then  arrive  at  the  exact  form  of  the  calidaria  now  ex- 
isting in  Rome." 

Cameron,  tlie  author  of  a  learned  work  on  ancient  baths, 
says  decidedly  that  this  magnificent  edifice  served  as  u 
vestibule  to  the  Baths  of  A^rippa.  *'  This  supposition,"  he 
remarks,  "  will  not  appear  to  be  void  of  foundation,  if  wo 
consider  that  in  the  most  considerable  baths,  such  as  those 
of  Caracalla,  Dioclesian,  and  Constantino,  there  was  a 
room,  both  in  form  and  situation,  exactly  similar  to  tho 
Pantheon,  and  apparently  destined  to  the  same  use,  It 
does  not  much  reijard  our  present  argument  to  inquire, 
whether  tho  Pantheon  was  entirely  built  by  Agrippa,  or 
whether  it  had  from  ancient  times  served  for  religious  pur- 
poses, and  was  only  repaired  by  hira,  since  we  know  that, 
among  the  Romans,  even  in  private  houses,  the  great  hall, 
or  atrium,  was  considered  as  a  place  sacred  to  religion ; 
that  in  this  room  the  statues  of  their  ancestors  were  placed, 
and  here  they  paid  their  adorations  at  tho  altars  pf  their 
household  gods." 

It  seems  to  be  generally  admitted,  that  tho  whole  edifice 
was  not  erected  at  once ;  the  dill'urenccs  in  the  materials 
and  in  the  workmanship,  tlic  want  of  correspondence  in 
the  design,  and  tlie  partial  sottiouients  which  have  taken 
place,  are  all  adverse  to  tho  opinion  that  it  was.  Mr. 
Woods  refers  to  a  French  architect,  who  seems  to  have 
satisfactorily  ascertained  that  the  building  never  could 
have  been  originally  finished  without  a  portico,  as  it  is 
commonly  supposed  that  it  was.  The  masses  of  brick- 
work which  ate  joined  to  tho  circular  body  of  the  edifice, 
in  order  to  bring  out  a  straight  line  lo  receive  the  portico, 
were  carefully  examined ;  but  neither  on  their  face,  nor  on 
the  face  of  the  circular  cell  itself^  were  there  any  traces  of 
the  method  of  completing  the  building  without  a  portico. 
The  conclusion  was  drawn,  that  no  finishing  ever  could 
have  taken  place  on  either,  but  that  the  present  portico,  or 
something  analogous  to  it,  must  have  existed  from  the 
first.  Mr.  Woods  himself  inclines  to  the  opinion,  that  the 
cell  is  actually  posterior  to  the  portico,  instead  of  the 
portico  being  an  addition  to  the  cell,  and  in  support  of  it  he 
mentions  tsvo  circumstances.  "  The  first  is,  that  the  use  of 
unburnt  bricks  was  only  recently  introduced  into  Rome  in 
the  time  of  Agrippa,  as  appears  from  the  manner  in  which 
Vitruvius  speaks  of  them,  and  the  first  efibrt  would  scarcely 
be  one  of  this  magnitude  and  importance.  The  second 
circumstance  is,  that  the  marble  employed  in  the  portico 
and  pronaos  is  Pentelic,  while  (hat  within  is  Carrara." 
The  latter  species  of  marble  was  not  used  till  much  later 
than  the  former. 

Tho  external  appearance  of  the  edifice  will  be  best 
understood  by  a  reference  to  our  engraving*.  The  portico 
is  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  long  by  forty-four  deep,  and  is 
supported  by  sixteen  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order.  Eacli 
of  the  shafts  of  these  columns  is  of  one  piece  of  oriental 
granite,  and  forty-two  feet  in  height ;  the  bases  and  capitals 
are  of  white  marble.  The  whole  height  of  the  columns  is 
forty-six  feet  five  inches  ;  the  diameter  just  above  the  base, 
is  four  feet  ten  inches,  and  just  beneath  the  capitals,  four 
feet  three  inches.  The  interior  of  the  rotunda  has  a 
diameter  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet ;  tho  height 
from  the  pavement  to  the  summit  was  oi-iginally  the  same, 
but  the  floor  has  been  raised  seven  or  eight,  to  a  level  with 
the  pavement  of  the  portico.  The  light  is  admitted  only 
by  a  circular  opening  in  tho  dome,  twenty-eight  feet  in 
diameter ;  through  tins  aperture  a  Hood  of  light  dilTuses 
itself  over  the  whole  edifice,  producing  "  a  sublime  efi"ect," 
but  only  showing  all.  its  beauties  "  by  permitting  every 
passing  shower  to  deluge  its  gorgeous  pavement."  The 
rain  is  carried  oft"  by  a  drain  to  the  Tiber,  but  from  the  low 
situation  of  the  building  in  the  Campus  Martins,  the 
waters  of  the  Tiber,  when  it  is  swoUen,  find  llieir  way  up 
the  drain,  and  flood  the  interior.  Myriads  of  beetles,  scor- 
pions, worms,  rats  and  mice,  "joint  tenants  of  tho  holes  in 
tlie  pavement,"  may  then  be  seen  retreating  before  the 
waters,  as  they  gradually  rise  from  the  circumference  to 
the  centre  of  tlie  area,  which  is  a  little  elevated  above  the 
rest  of  it.  A  beautiful  elTect,  says  Dr.  Burton,  is  produced 
by  visiting  the  building  on  these  occasions  at  night,  when 
the  moon  is  reflected  upon  the  water  through  the  aperture 
of  tho  dome 

Tlie  wall  of  the  rotunda  is  twenty  feet  in  thickness  ,  six 

•  See  Saturday  Magatine,  Vol.  X.,  p.  201. 


chapels  or  recesses  are  formed  out  of  it ;  each  of  them  is 
decorated  with  two  pilasters,  and  two  Corinthian  columns. 
There  is  a  seventh  recess  opposite  o  the  entrance,  and 
entirely  open.  Above  the  great  cornice,  which  is  of  white 
marble,  rises  an  attic,  from  the  entablature  of  which 
springs  the  great  vault  of  the  dome. 

THE   BATHS. 

"  As  the  Romans,''  says  Dr.  Adam, "  neither  wore  linen  nor 
used  stockings,  frequent  bathing  was  necessary  both  for  clean- 
liness and  health,  especially  as  they  took  so  miich  exercise. 
Anciently  they  had  no  other  bath  but  tho  Tiber.  They 
indeed  had  no  water  but  what  they  drew  from  thence,  or 
ftom  wells  in  the  city  and  neighbourhood."  AVhen,  by 
means  of  the  aqueducts  that  were  built,  the  city  came  to  be 
fully  supplied  with  water,  numerous  baths  were  constructed, 
both  by  private  individuals  and  for  public  use.  While  the 
republic  lasted,  these  were  of  a  simiile  and  unostentatious 
kind ;  utility,  and  not  show,  being  consulted  in  their  Ibrm  and 
arrangement.  Under  Augustus  they  began  to  assume  an 
air  of  luxury  and  grandeur ;  those  appropriated  for  the  pub- 
lic use  then,  too,  acqurred  the  name  of  ThermcB, — a  word 
derived  from  the  Greek,  and  signifying  literally  "  warm 
waters." — •"  The  luxury  in  which  the  Roman  Emperors  in- 
dulged in  the  construction  of  their  baths,"  says  Dr.  Burton, 
"is  almost  incredible.  The  expression  of  T/iermtF  which 
is  now  applied  to  so  many  ruins,  is  certainly  not  wholly  cor- 
rect; but  WB  have  sullicient  evidence  tltat  immense  build- 
ings were  raised  merely  for  this  purpose.  Some  were 
intended  for  the  Summer,  others  for  the  Winter.  First  of 
all  the  Kmperora  erected  them  for  their  own  private  use, 
but  subsequently  public  ones  were  constructed  which  were 
open  to  all.  Sextus  Rufinus  reckons  eight  hundred. 
Mecaenas  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  introduced 
warm  baths  at  Rome." 

We  have  an  interesting  description  of  the  luxury  and 
magnificence  which  characterized  the  baths  of  the  Romans 
under  the  immediate  successors  of  Augustus,  in  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  Seneca  ;  and  at  the  same  time  we  have  a  picture  of  the 
rude  simplicity  of  those  which  were  used  in  an  earlier  age. 
We  give  it  in  the  version  of  an  old  trfinslator,  published  in 
1G14,  with  some  slight  alterations. 

'•  Of  the  counlrie-house  of  Afvicanus,  of  his  building 
and  bath,  which  was  neyther  garnished  nor  neat. 

"  Lying  in  the  verie  towne  [villa]  of  Scipio  Africanus,  I 
write  these  things  unto  thee,  having  adored  the  spirit  of 
him  and  the  altar  which  I  suppose  to  be  the  sepulcher  of  so 
great  a  man I  saw  that  towne  builded  of  four- 
square stone,  a  wall  compassing  about  a  wood,  towel's  also 
set  under  both  sides  of  the  towne  for  a  defence.  A  cisterne 
laid  under  the  buildings,  and  green  places  which  was  able 
to  serve  even  an  armie  of  men.  A  little  narrow  bathe, 
somewhat  darke,  as  the  olde  fashion  was.  None  seemed 
warrae  for  our  ancestors  except  it  were  obscure.  Great 
pleasure  entred  into  me,  beholding  the  manners  of  Scipio 
and  of  us.  In  this  corner  that  horrour  of  Carthage,  to  whom 
Rome  is  in  debt  that  it  was  taken  but  once,  washed  his 
bodie,  wearied  with  the  labours  of  the  countrie  :  for  he  exer- 
cised himselle  in  worke,  and  he  himself  tilled  the  earth,  as 
the  fashion  of  the  ancients  was.  He  stood  upon  this  so 
base  a  roofe, — this  so  mean  a  lloore  sustained  him.  But 
now  who  is  he  that  can  sustaine  to  be  bathed  thus  ?  Poore 
and  base  seemeth  he  to  himself,  except  the  walls  have 
shined  with  great  and  precious  rounds,  exce|)t  Alexan- 
drian marbles  be  distinguished  with  Numidian  roofe-caste, 
except  the  chamber  be  covered  over  with  glasse,  except 
stone  of  the  lie  Thassus,  once  a  rare  gazing-stocke  in 
some  church  (temple),  have  compassed  about  our  ponds 
into  which  we  lot  down  our  bodies  exhausted  by  much 
labour ;  except  silver  cocks  have  poured  out  water  unto 
us.  And  as  yet  I  speake  of  the  conduits  of  the  com- 
mon sort ;  what  when  I  shall  come  to  the  bathes  of  fi-eed- 
men  ?  What  profusion  of  statues  is  there, — what  profusion 
of  columns  holding  nothing  up,  but  placed  for  ornament, 
merely  on  account  of  the  expense?  What  quantity  of 
waters  sliding  dovvne  upon  staires  with  a  great  noise?  To 
that  dolicacie  are  wo  come,  that  men  will  not  tread  but  upon 
precious  stones.  In  this  Bathe  of  Scipio,  there  be  verie 
small  chinches,  rather  than  windowes,  cut  out  in  the  stone- 
wall, that  without  hurt  of  the  fense  they  should  let  the 
light  in.  But  now  they  are  called  the  bathes  of  moths,  if 
any  be  not  framed  so  as  to  receive,  with  most  large  windows, 
the  sunne  all  the  day  long,  except  they  be  batned  and 
coloured  (sunburnt)  at  the  same  time,  except  from  the 
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bathing  vessel  they  look  upon  both  land  and  sea.  But  in 
old  time  there  were  feW  bathes,  neither  were  they  adorned 
with  any  trimming  up.  For  why  should  a  thing  of  a 
ferthing  Worth  be  adorned,  and  which  is  inrented  for  use, 
and  no?  for  delight  ?  Water  was  not  poured  in,  neither  did 
it  alwaies,  as  from  a  warm  fountain,  runne  fresh.  But,  O  the 
good  Gods  !  how  delightful  it  was  to  enter  into  those  bathes, 
somewhat  darke  atid  covered  with  plaster  of  the  common 
sort,  which  thou  diddest  know  that  Cato,  the  overseer  of  the 
buildings  (asdile),  or  Fabius  Maximus,  or  some  one  of  the 
Cornelii,  had  tempered  for  you  with  his  owne  hand  ?  For 
the  most  noble  Ecdiles  performed  this  duty  also  of  going  into 
those  places  whicli  received  the  people,  and  of  exacting 
cleanliness,  and  an  useful  and  healthie  temperature ;  not 
this  which  is  lately  found  out,  like  unto  a  setting  on  fire,  so 
that  it  is  meet  indeed  to  be  washed  alive,  as  a  slave  convicted 
of  some  crime.  It  seemeth  to  me  now  to  be  of  no  difference, 
whether  the  bathe  be  scalding  hot  or  be  but  warme.  Of 
how  great  rusticity  do  some  now  condemn  Scipio,  because 
into  his  warm  batlie  he  did  not  with  large  windowes  (of 
transparent  stone)  let  in  the  light?  O  miserable  man !  He 
knew  not  how  to  live  ;  he  was  not  washed  in  strained  water, 
but  oftentimes  in  turbid,  and,  when  more  vehemently  it  did 
rain,  in  almost  muddy  water." 

Amongst  many  luxurious  habits  for  which  Pliny  cen- 
sures the  Roman  ladies  of  his  time,  is  the  practice  of 
having  their  bathing-rooms  floored  with  silver.  In  the 
fourth  century,  Ammianus  Marcellinus  attempted  to  con- 
vey a  notion  of  the  enormous  extent  of  the  public  baths, 
by  saying,  that  they  were  built  "  in  the  manner  of  pro- 
vinces." This  writer  reckons  sixteen  public  baths  in  the 
city  of  Rome ;  of  these,  the  principal  were  tliose  of 
Agrippa,  Nero,  Titus,  Domitian,  Antoninus,  Caracalla,  and 
Diocletian.  All  these  edifices,  though  differing  in  size, 
and  many  other  respects,  agreed  in  the  general  outline  of 
their  plan.  They  were  surrounded  by  extensive  gardens, 
and  oftentimes  decorated  with  a  spacious  portico.  The 
different  halls  and  apartments  of  the  main  building  were 
used  for  various  purposes,  some  for  bathing  and  swimming, 
and  the  usual  athletic  exercises,  others  for  conversation, 
and  for  the  recitation  of  poets  and  the  lectures  of  philoso- 
phers. They  were  splendidly  fitted  up,  and  were  furnished 
with  collections  of  books. 

The  attachment  of  the  Romans  to  the  practice  of  bathing 
continued  undiminished  till  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the 
seat  of  empire  to  Constantinople.  After  this  period,  says 
Cameron,  "  We  have  no  account  of  any  new  ThermEB  being 
built,  and  suppose  that  most  of  those  which  were  then  fre- 
quented in  the  city  of  Rome,  for  want  of  the  imperial  patron- 
age gradually  fell  into  decay.  It  may,  likewise,  be  remarked, 
that  the  use  of  linen  became  every  day  more  general ;  that 
great  disorders  were  committed  in  the  baths,  a  proper  care 
and  attention  in  the  management  of  them  not  being  kept 
up ;  and  that  the  aqueducts  by  which  they  were  supplied 
with  water  were,  many  of  thetn,  ruined  in  the  frequent 
invasions  and  inroads  of  the  barbarous  nations.  All  these 
causes  greatly  contributed  to  hasten  the  destruction  of  the 

baths It  is  probable  that  the  Romans  resorted 

to  the  baths,  at  the  same  time  of  the  day  that  others  were 
accustomed  to  make  tr"  ■'  "•■"■  private  baths.  This  was 
generally  from  two  o'cl  ifternoon,  till  the  dusk  of 

"le evening:  this  pract:  ^ _r,  varied  at  dilTercnt  times. 

btice  was  given  when  the  baths  trcre  ready,  by  the 
Jnging  of  a  bell;  th6  people  then  left  the  sphaBristeriuni, 
and  hastened  to  the  cftldatium)  lest  the  Water  should  cool. 
But  when  bathing  bedame  tnote  uhitersal  among  the 
Romans,  this  part  of  the  tittjf  Was  ihsufflcietit,  and  they 
gradually  exceeded  the  hours  that  had  been  allotted  for 
that  purpose.  Between  two  find  three  in  the  afternoon, 
was,  however,  the  most  eligible  time  for  the  exercises  of 

the  palaistra.     Hadrian   fof'-'- •    but  those  that  were 

sick  to  enter  the  public  1  ■  two  o'clock.     The 

Thermas  were  by   few  etnpt :   ., ved  to  be  continued 

open  so  late  as  five  in  the  evening.  Martial  says,  that  after 
four  o'clock,  they  demanded  a  hundred  quadraiites  of  those 
who  bathed.  This,  though  a  hundred  times  the  usual 
price,  only  amounted  to  nineteen  pence.  We  loam  from 
the  same  author,  that  the  baths  were  sometimes  opened 
earlier  than  two  o'clock.  He  says,  that  Nero's  baths  were 
exceeding  hot  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  the  steam  of  the  water 
immoderate.  Alexander  Severus,  to  gratify  the  people  in 
their  passion  for  bathing,  not  only  suffered  the  Thermae  to 
be  opened  before  break  of  day,  wliich  had  never  been  per- 
mitted before,  but  also  furnished  the  lamps  with  oil,  for 
convenience  of  the  people." 


Ruins  of  sevet-al  Thcrmm  are  to  be  seen  in  Rome ;  the 
most  extensive  and  best  preserved  are  those  of  Titns, 
Antoninus,  Caracalla,  and  Diocletian. 

BATHS    OV   CARACALLA. 

"Except  the  Coliseum,"  says  Mr.  Came,  "fio  ruin  is  so 
deeply  interesting  as  the  Baths  of  Caracalla.  In  their  se- 
cluded site,  apart  from  the  many  piles  of  ruins  around 
which  the  steps  of  strangers  are  constantly  passing  as  on 
a  thoroughfare,  a  luxuriant  foliage  hanging  on  the  walls, 
they  carry  the  imagination  of  the  visiter  to  far  distant  and 
different  scenes,  when  voluptuousness  and  splendour  reigned 
in  eVery  part.  Some  edifices  are  more  impressive  in  their 
luin,  than  others  in  their  entireness.  When  the  sunset  is 
thrown  on  the  waving  foliage,  and  falls  through  many  a 
vast  arch  and  gateway,  one  is  tempted  to  believe  that  such 
is  the  case  here.  A  great  number  of  workmen  were  em- 
ployed in  making  excavations ;  a  bath  had  lately  been  dis- 
covered, with  a  descent  of  tnarble  steps,  and  a  pavement  of 
fine  mosaic." 

The  ruins  of  these  baths,  to  use  the  expression  of 
Forsyth,  show  us  "  how  magnificent  a  coarse  ruffian  may 
be."  They  form  the  principal  ruin  on  Mount  Aventine; 
there  is  much  more  of  the  ancient  building  rcmaininn-, 
than  there  is  of  either  the  Baths  of  Diocletian  or  those  of 
Titus.  Dr.  Burton,  speaking  of  the  general  appearance  of 
the  remains,  says,  that  they  look  not  unlike  the  ruins  of 
some  of  our  old  castles  in  England;  next  to  the  Coliseum, 
they  present  the  greatest  mass  of  ancient  building  in 
Rome.  The  length  of  the  whole  is  generally  said  to  be 
1840  feet,  and  the  breadth  1476.  Simond,  however,  tolls 
us,  that  he  "  paced  the  outside  of  these  ruins,  and  found 
them  to  be  about  1200  feet  on  a  side,  equal  to  thirty-five  or 
forty  acres,  and  nearly  commensurate  with  the  garden  of 
the  Tuileries."  Adopting  this  latter  measurement,  we  may 
say  roughly,  that  the  ruins  are  spread  over  a  square  each 
of  whose  sides  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile, — or  that  they  occupy 
a  surface  equal  to  a  sixteenth  of  a  square  mile. 

Eustace  gives  a  spirited  description  of  the  ancient  build- 
ing.— "  At  each  end,"  he  says,  "  were  two  temples,  one  to 
Apollo,  and  another  to  .(Esculapius,  as  the  tutelary  deities 
of  the  place,  sacred  to  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  and 
the  care  of  the  body ;  the  two  other  temples  were  dedicated 
to  the  two  protecting  divinities  of  the  Antonine  family, 
Hercules  and  Bacchus.  In  the  principal  building  were, 
in  the  first  place,  a  grand  circular  vestibule,  with  four  halls 
on  each  side,  for  cold,  tepid,  warm,  and  steam  baths;  in  the 
centre  was  an  immense  square  for  exercise,  when  the 
weather  was  unfavourable  to  it  in  the  open  air;  beyond  it 
a  great  hall,  where  sixteen  hundred  marble  seats  were 
placed  for  the  convenience  of  the  bathers ;  at  each  end  of 
this  hall  were  libraries.  Tliis  building  terminated  on  both 
sides  in  a  court  surrounded  with  porticoes,  with  an  odeum 
for  music,  and  in  the  middle  a  spacious  basin  for  swimming. 
Round  this  edifice  were  walks  shaded  by  rows  of  trees, 
particularly  the  plane  ;  and  in  its  front  extended  a  gymna- 
sium, fur  running,  wrestling,  &c.,  in  fine  weather.'  The 
whole  was  bounded  by  a  vast  portico,  opening  into  exhedra), 
or  spacious  halls,  whore  the  poets  declaimed,  and  philoso- 
phers gave  lectures  to  their  auditors." 

One  of  the  .apartments  in  these  baths  was  famous  in 
ancient  times  under  the  appellation  of  Cella  Holearis. 
Spartian,  who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century, 
speaking  of  Caracalla,  says,  "  At  Rome  he  left  some 
astonishing  baths,  which  bear  his  name.  There  is  a  room 
in  them  called  Cella  Solearis,  which  architects  say  could 
not  possibly  have  been  constructed  in  any  other  way.  Cross 
bars  of  brass  or  copper  are  said  to  be  placed  over  it,  upon 
which  the  whole  vaulting  rests  ;  and  the  space  is  so  great, 
that  skilful  mechanics  say  that  the  same  effect  could  not 
be  produced  by  any  other  means."  A  later  writer  says 
that  sixteen  hundred  seats  of  polished  marble  were  made 
for  the  use  of  the  persons  bathing. 

The  author  of  Itome  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  gives 
the  followin"  description  of  a  visit  to  the  present  ruins: —  . 
"  We  passed  through  a  long  succession  of  immense  halls, 
open  to  the  sky,  whose  pavements  of  costly  marbles,  and 
rich  mosaics,  long  since  torn  away,  have  been  supplied  by 
the  soft  green  turf,  that  forms  a  carpet  more  in  unison  with 
their  deserted  state.  The  wind,  sighing  through  the 
branches  of  the  aged  trees  that  have  taken  root  in  them 
without  rivalling  Iheir  loftiness,  was  the  only  sound  we 
heard ;  and  the  bird  of  prey  which  burst  through  the  thick 
ivy  of  the  broken  wall  far  above  us,  was  the  only  living 
object  we  beheld.     These  immense  halls  formed  part  of 
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the  internal  division  of  the  :Them»,  ;«jWchwf  entirely 
devoted  to  purposes  of  amusement.  The  first  of  these 
hulls  or  walled  enclosures  that  you  enter,  and  severu  of 
the  others,  have  evidently  been  open  in  the  centre  They 
'vere  surrounded  with  covered  porticoes,  supported  by  im- 
mense columns  of  granite,  which  have  long  *>nce  been 
^rned  awav;  chiefly  by  the  popes  and  princes  of  the 
l.\rnese  fixmily.  In  consequence  of  their  loss  the  roofs  fell 
with  a  concussion  so  tremendous,  that  it  is  said  to  have  been 
felt  even  in  Rome,  like  the  distant  shock  of  an  earthquake. 
Frasraents  of  this  vaulted  roof  me  still  hanging  at  the 
corners  of  the  portico.  The  open  part  in  the  centre  was 
probably  destined  for  athletic  sports.  Many  have  been  the 
doubts  and  disputes  among  the  antiquaries,  which  of  these 
halls  have  the  best  claim  to  be  considered  as  the  once  won- 
derful Cella  Solearis.  All  are  roofless  now  ;  but  the  most 
eastern  of  them,  that  which  is  farthest  to  the  left  on 
entering,  and, which  has  evidently  had  windows  ,  seems 
generally  to  enjoy  the  reputation.  Besides  these  enormous 
halls,  there  are,  on  the  western  side  of  these  ruins,  the  re- 
mains of  a  large  circular  building,  and  a  great  number  of 
smaller  divisions,  of  all  sizes  and  forms,  in  their  purpose 
wholly  incomprehensible.  Excepting  that  they  belonged 
to  that  part  of  the  Thermeo  destined  for  purposes  of  amuse- 
ment, nothing  can  now  be  known ;  and  though  the  ™ni«nse 
extent  of  the  baths  may  be  traced  far  from  hence  bj^tlie  r 
wide-spreading  ruins,  it  is  equally  difficult  fd  "riprofi  ab  e 
to  explore  them  any  further.  In  the  last  of  these  lals 
there  is  a  deep  draw-well ;  and  m  one  of  our  many  visits  to 
these  ruins,  we  found  a  young  Englishman  of  our  acquaint- 
•  Other  writers  say  that  there  is  no  appearance  of  windows. 


ance,  who,  in  his  ardour  for  antiquities,  was  on  tne  point  of 
descending  in  the  bucket  to  the  bottom  of  it.  We  could 
not  succeed  in  stopping  him,  till  we  called  in  the  testimony 
of  the  old  woman  who  opens  the  dpor,  in  corroboration  of 
our  own,  to  prove  that  the  well  is  not  aiitico,  but  was  made 
for  the  use  of  the  pigs  that  now  revel  undisturbed  in  all  the 
luxuries  of  these  imperial  halls." 

Some  splendid  specimens  of  ancient  sculpture  have  been 
discovered  in  these  baths.  The  Varnese  Hercules,  of  which 
All  our  readers  have  doubtless  heard,  was  dug  out  of  these 
ruins  in  1540.  At  first  the  legs  were  wanting;  they  were 
found  in  15G0,  when  they  came  into  the  possession  of 
Prince  Borghese,  who  refused  to  give  them  up.  They  were 
afterwards  joined  to  the  body ;  but  in  the  mean  while  a  fresh 
pair  of  legs  had  been  executed  by  a  modern  artist  under 
the  direction  of  Michel  Angelo,  and  these  may  now  be  seen 
in  the  Farnese  palace  at  Rome.  The  name  of  Farnese 
Hercules  was  given  to  this  statue  because  Paul  the  Third, 
who  was  the  reigning  pope,  and  whose  property  it  became, 
was  a  member  of  the  Farnese  family.  Another  very  fa- 
mous statue,  which  was  dug  out  of  the  ruins,  is  the  Toro 
Farnese,  or  Farnese  Bull,  which  was  discovered  in  1546. 
A  celebrated  Flora  \vas  also  found  here  in  1 540, — the  year 
in  which  the  Farnese  Hercules  was  discovered. 

In  page  41,  we  have  given  a  view  of  the  Baths.  The 
engraving  in  page  45,  represents  the  Farnese  Villa  and  the 
ruins  of  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars  on  the  Palatine  hill ;  we 
described  them  in  a  former  number.  That  in  page  48, 
represents  the  side  of  the  celebrated  church  or  Basilica  of 
S.  Giovanni  Laterano,  or  St.  John  Lateran,  which  we  shall 
describe  hereafter. 
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THE  TOWN  OF  BEZIERS,  IN  FRANCE. 
Pbrbecutions  op  the  Aldigenses. 
BeziERS,  op  B^siers,  is  a  town  in  the  south  of  France, 
built  upon  a  hill  which  rises  in  the  midst  of  a  well- 
■wooded  and  well-cultivated  valley,  and  at  the  foot  of 
■which  runs  the  river  Orbe.  It  is  a  place  of  great 
antiquity:  it  existed  during  the  dominion  of  the 
Romans,  and  was  one  of  their  early  colonies.  Its 
original  name  was  BoEtcrrse  ;  but  it  acquired  after- 
wards the  additional  designation  of  Septimanorum, 
because  the  soldiers  of  the  seventh  legion  (who  were 
called  Septimani)  were  settled  here.  After  suffering 
from  the  Visigoths  in  the  fifth  century,  and  the 
Saracens  in  the  eighth,  it  began  to  flourish  under  the 
kings  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty;  and  in  the  tenth 
century  had  viscounts  of  its  own,  who  shared  with 
the  bishops  the  temporal  jurisdiction  of  the  city,  and 
became  vassals  of  the  kings  of  Aragon. 

The  situation  of  Bdziers  is  remarkably  fine ;  "  it 
rises,"  says  Malte  Brun,  "  on  a  hill  that  commands 
a  view  of  a  rich  valley,  where  the  sad  foliage  of  the 
olive  is  united  with  the  verdant  leaves  of  the  mul- 
berry, where  gardens,  orchards,  vineyards,  and 
country  houses,  extend  on  both  banks  of  the  Orbe." 
The  town  is  enclosed  within  an  old  wall  flanked  with 
towers,  and  is  surrounded  by  rows  of  trees.  "  We 
entered,"  says  an  English  writer,  "  at  the  gate  of  the 
citadel,  into  a  large  square,  open  on  one  side,  with  a 
view  over  the  country  to  the  Mediterranean.  The 
streets  which  lead  from  this  spacious  square  are 
narrow  beyond  all  precedent.  We  entered  one  just 
wide  enough  to  admit  our  carriage,  and  drove  down 
a  very  steep  descent."  On  the  highest  point  of  the 
town  stands  the  stately  cathedral  of  Beziers,  which 
is  joined  to  the  Bishop's  palace  on  the  pinnacle  of 
the  hill,  and  frowns  over  the  town  more  like  a  fortified 
castle  than  a  church."  The  interior  is  not  handsome ; 
it  has  an  organ  supported  by  some  singular  bearded 
figures,  which  some  take  to  be  satyrs,  and  others  to 
be  doctors  of  law.  The  terrace,  which  extends  in 
front  of  the  cathedral,  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  its  prospect  j  the  view  from  this  elevated  spot 
extending  over  a  richly-varied  country,  through 
which  the  river  Orbe  winds  to  the  Mediterranean. 

Close  to  the  town  passes  the  celebrated  Canal  du 
Midi,  or  Canal  of  the  South,  otherwise  called  the 
Canal  of  Languedoc  ;  the  Orbe  is  joined  by  this 
canal,  and  thus  Beziers  enjoys  the  advantages  of  an 
extensive  inland  navigation. 

The  quays  (says  Mr.  Carey)  were  covered  with  barrels, 
and  the  basin  of  the  canal  was  crowded  with  boats,  and 
numerous  hands  were  actively  employed  in  loading  and 
unloading  them.  Everywhere  the  siirns  of  business  and 
commerce  were  visible.  The  canal  is  brought  to  the  tevel 
of  the  river  by  eight  (others  say  nine)  locks  ;  the  wood-work 
of  them,  as  well  as  the  machinery  near,  and  also  the  w  are- 
house  shutters  and  doors,  are  painted  of  a  bright  gi  een, 
which  has  an  incongruous,  whimsical  effect.  The  ab  md- 
ance  of  verdigris  at  hand,  it  being  one  of  the  staple  com 
modities  of  the  country,  accounts  tor  the  circumstance. 

Historically  speaking,  Beziers  possesses  a  tigh 
degree  of  interest  from  its  sufferings  in  the  crusade 
against  the  Albigenses  j  many  of  the  inhabitants  had 
embraced  the  opinions  of  that  sect,  and  when  the 
crusade  began,  their  town  was  the  first  upon  which 
the  persecution  fell-.  In  a  former  article*  we  tra.«d 
the  origin  of  this  persecution,  and  its  progress,  until 
the  year  1207,  when  Pope  Innocent  the  Third  having 
imposed  upon  the  princes  of  the  country  the  task  of 
exterminating  the  "  heretics,"  and  judging  that  thoy 
proceeded  too  slowly  in  the  work,  thought  first  of 
preaching  a  crusade  against  that  unfortunate  people, 
and  calling  in  strangers  to  aid  in  its  accomplishment, 
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In  the  month  of  November  of  that  year,  he  wrote  to 
Philip  Augustus,  King  of  France,  and  to  all  the 
"  counts,  barons,  knights,  and  faithful,  of  that  king- 
dom," exhorting  them  to  make  war  upon  the  Albi- 
genses, and  promising  as  their  reward,  in  this  life  the 
confiscation  of  the  goods  of  that  people,  and  in  the 
other,  the  same  indulgences  as  were  granted  to  those 
who  fought  the  infidels  in  the  Holy  Land.  Before 
these  letters  could  produce  any  effect,  an  event  oc- 
curred which  "  redoubled  the  rage  of  the  pope,  and 
the  bigots,  and  kindled  the  sacred  war,"  as  it  was 
impiously  called. 

Peter  de  Castclnau,  the  pope's  legate,  judging  that 
Count  Raymond  did  not  proceed  in  the  work  of  ex- 
termination with  adequate  zeal,  went  to  him  with  his 
brother  legate,  reproached  the  Count  to  his  face  with 
his  baseness,  as  he  termed  it,  treated  him  as  a  per- 
jured favourer  of  heretics,  and  a  tjrrant,  and  again 
excommunicated  him. 

This  lord,  (says  Sismondi,)  exceedingly  provoked,  threat- 
ened to  make  Castelnau  pay  for  his  insolence  with  his  life. 
The  two  legates,  disregarding  this  threat,  quitted  the  court 
of  Raymond  without  a  reconciliation,  and  came  to  sleep, 
on  the  night  of  the  14th  of  January,  1208,  in  a  little  inn  by 
the  side  of  the  Rlione,  which  river  they  intended  to  pass 
the  next  day.  One  of  the  Count's  gentlemen  happened 
to  meet  them  there,  or  perhaps  had  followed  them.  On  the 
morning  of  t'ne  1 5th,  after  mass,  this  gentleman  entered 
into  a  dispute  with  Peter  de  Castelnau,  respecting  heresy 
and  its  punishment.  The  legate  had  never  spared  the 
most  insulting  epithets  to  the  advocates  of  tolerance  ;  the 
gentleman,  aUeady  irritated  by  the  quarrel  with  his  lord, 
and  now  feeling  himself  personally  offended,  drew  his 
poignard,  struck  the  legato  in  the  side,  and  killed  him. 
The  intelligence  of  this  murder  excited  Innocent  the  Third 
to  the  greatest  excess  of  wrath.  Raymond  the  Sixth  had 
by  no  means  so  direct  a  part  in  the  death  of  Castelnau, 
whom  the  church  regarded  as  a  martyr,  as  had  Henry  the 
Second,  in  the  death  of  Thomas  a  Bucket.  But  Innocent 
the  Third  was  more  haughty  and  implacable  than  Alexander 
the  Third  had  been.  He  immediately  published  a  bull, 
addressed  to  all  the  counts,  barons,  and  knights,  of  the  four 
provinces  of  the  Southern  Gaul,  in  which  he  declared  that 
it  was  the  devil  who  had  instigated  his  principal  minister, 
Raymond,  Count  of  Toulouse,  against  the  legate  of  the 
holy  see.  He  laid  under  an  interdict  all  the  places  which 
should  afford  a  refuge  to  the  murderers  of  Castelnau:  he 
demanded  that  Raymond  of  Toulouse  should  be  publicly 
anathematized  in  all  the  churches ;  "  and  as,"  added  he, 
"  following  the  canonical  sanctions  of  the  holy  fathers,  we 
must  not  observe  faith  towards  those  who  keep  not  faith 
towards  God,  or  who  are  separated  from  the  communion 
of  the  faithful,  we  discharge,  by  apostolic  authority,  all 
those  who  believe  themselves  bound  towards  this  Count,  by 
any  oath  either  of  alliance  or  of  fidelity,  we  permit  every 
Catholic  man,  saving  the  right  of  his  principal  lord,  to 
pursue  his  person,  to  occupy  and  retain  his  territories,  espe- 
cially for  the  purpose  of  exterminating  heresy. 

This  bull  was  speedily  followed  by  letters  equally 
fulminating,  to  the  King  of  France,  to  the  bishops, 
barons,  &c.,  inciting  them  to  begin  the  crusade. 

We  exhort  you  (said  the  Pope)  that  you  would  endeavour 
to  destroy  the  wicked  heresy  of  the  Albigenses,  and  do 
this  with  more  rigour  than  you  would  use  towards  the 
Saracens  themselves  :  persecute  them  with  a  strong  hand ; 
deprive  them  of  their  lands  and  possessions;  banish  them, 
and  put  Roman  Catholics  in  their  room. 

The  monks  of  Citeaux,  at  whose  head  was  their 
abbot,  Arnold  Amabric,  having  received  powers  from 
Rome  to  preach  the  crusade  among  the  people,  gave 
themselves  to  the  work  with  an  ardour  which  had  not 
been  equalled  by  the  celebrated  hermit  Peter,  or  his 
successor,  Fulk  of  Neuilly.  Innocent  the  Third, 
impelled  by  hatred,  had  offered  to  all  who  should 
take  the  cross  against  the  Proven<;als,  the  utmost 
extent  of  indulgence  which  his  predecessors  had  ever 
granted  to  those  who  laboured  for  the  delivery  of 
Palestine  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
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As  soon  as  these  new  Crasaders  had  assumed  the 
sign  of  the  cross  (which,  to  distinguish  themselves 
from  those  of  the  East,  they  wore  on  the  breast 
instead  of  the  shoulder),  they  were  instantly  placed 
under  the  protection  of  the  holy  see,  freed  from  the 
payment  of  the  interest  of  their  debts,  and  exempted 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  all  the  tribunals  ;  whilst  the 
war  which  they  were  invited  to  carry  on,  at  their 
doors,  almost  without  danger  and  expense,  was  to 
expiate  all  the  vices  and  crimes  of  a  whole  life. 

The  belief  (says  Sismondi)  in  the  power  of  these  indul- 
gences, which  we  can  scarcely  comprehend,  was  not  yet 
abated;  the  barons  of  France  never  doubted  that  whilst 
fighting  in  the  Holy  Land,  they  had  the  assurance  of 
Paradise.  But  those  distant  expeditions  had  been  attended 
with  so  many  disasters ;  so  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
had  perished  in  Asia,  or  by  the  way,  from  hunger,  or 
misery,  or  sickness,  that  others  wanted  courage  to  follow 
them.  It  was  then  with  transports  of  joy  that  the  faithful 
received  the  new  pardons  which  were  oifered  tliem,  and  so 
much  the  more,  that,  far  from  regarding  the  return  tliey 
were  called  upon  to  make,  as  painful  or  dangerous,  they 
would  willingly  have  undertaken  it  for  the  pleasure  alone 
of  doing  it.  War  was  their  passion,  and  pity  for  the  van- 
quished had  never  troubled  their  pleasure. 

Never,  therefore,  had  the  cross  been  taken  up  with 
a  more  unanimous  consent.  The  first  to  engage  in 
this  war,  were  Eudes  the  Third,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  the  Counts 
of  Nevers,  of  St.  Paul,  of  Auxerre,  of  Genfeve,  and 
of  Forez.  While  the  abbot  of  Citeaux,  and  all  the 
convents  of  the  Bernardin  order,  were  distinguishing 
themselves  in  preaching  the  war  of  extermination, 
and  promising  to  those  who  should  perish  therein, 
plenary  absolution  of  all  the  sins  which  they  had 
committed  from  the  hour  of  their  birth,  to  the  hour 
of  their  death.  Innocent  charged  a  new  congre- 
gation, at  the  head  of  which  he  placed  the  Spaniard, 
St.  Dominic,  to  go  on  foot,  two  by  two,  through  the 
villages,  to  preach  the  Romish  faith  among  them,  to 
enlighten  them  by  controversial  discussions,  to  dis- 
play to  them  all  the  zeal  of  Christian  charity,  and  to 
obtain  from  their  confidence  exact  information  of  the 
number  and  the  dwelling-places  of  those  who  had 
wandered  from  the  church,  "  in  order  to  burn  them 
when  the  opportunity  should  arrive."  It  was  thus 
that  the  order  of  the  preaching  brethren  of  St. 
Dominic,  or  of  the  Inquisitors,  began. 

The  Crusaders  were  not  ready  to  march  in  1208, 
but  their  "  immense  preparations  resounded  through- 
out Europe,  and  filled  Languedoc  with  terror."  The 
countries  destined  more  especially  to  vengeance,  as 
being  particularly  the  seats  of  "  heresy,"  were  the 
states  of  Count  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  and  those  of 
his  nephew,  Raymond  Roger,  Viscount  of  Alby, 
B^ziers,  Carcassonne,  and  Limoux,  in  Rasez.  The 
first  was  mild,  feeble,  and  timid,  desirous,  indeed,  of 
saving  his  subjects  from  confiscations  and  punish- 
ments, but  still  more  desirous  of  saving  himself  from 
persecution.  The  latter,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  full 
vigour  of  youth,  was  generous,  lofty,  and  impetuous  ; 
his  states  had  been  governed  during  a  minority  of 
ten  years,  by  guardians  inclined  to  the  new  doctrines. 
Count  Raymond  hastened  to  make  his  submission 
upon  terms  the  most  degrading,  and  the  Pope  then 
gave  him  hope  of  absolution,  and  promised  him, 
moreover,  his  entire  favour.  But  Innocent  was  far 
from  having  pardoned  Raymond  in  the  bottom  of 
his  heart.  For,  at  this  same  period,  he  wrote  thug 
to  the  Abbot  of  Citeaux  : — 

We  counsel  you,  with  the  Apostle  Paul,  to  employ  guile 
-With  regard  to  this  count,  for  in  this  caSe  it  ought  to  be 
lied   prudence.     We  must  attack,  separately,  those  who 
are  separated  from  unity  ;    leave  for  a  time  the  Count  of 
Touloiise,  employmg  towards  hioa  a  wide  dissimulation 


that  the  other  heretics  may  be  the  more  easily  defeated 
and  that  afterwards  we  may  crush  him  when  he  shall  be 
left  alone. 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  remarking,  in  the  lan» 
guage  of  Sismondi,  that — 

Whenever  ambitious  and  perfidious  priests  had  any  dis- 
graceful orders  to  communicate,  they  never  failed  to  pervert, 
for  this  purpose,  some  passage  of  the  holy  Scriptures ;  one' 
would  say,  that  they  had  only  studied  the  Bible  to  make 
sacrilegious  applications  of  it. 

The  smallest  estimate  of  the  number  of  the  Cru- 
saders is  fifty  thousand,  exclusive  of  the  ignorant 
and  fanatical  multitude  which  followed  each  preacher, 
armed  with  scythes  and  clubs,  and  promised  to  them- 
selves, that  "if  they  were  not  in  a  condition  to 
combat  the  knights  of  Languedoc,  they  might  at 
least  be  able  to  murder  the  women  and  children  of 
the  heretics."  When  Count  Raymond  heard,  that 
in  spite  of  his  reconciliation  with  the  Pope,  these 
fanatics  were  directed  towards  his  states,  he  hastened 
to  represent  to  the  Pope,  that  the  legate  Arnold,  who 
conducted  them,  was  his  personal  enemy,  and  "  it 
would  be  unjust,"  said  he,  "  to  profit  by  my  submis- 
sion,  to  deliver  me  to  the  mercy  of  a  man  who  would 
hsten  only  to  his  resentment  against  me."  To  take 
from  the.  Count  of  Toulouse,  in  appearance,  this 
motive  for  complaint.  Innocent  the  Third  named  a 
new  legate,  who  was  his  notary  or  secretary ;  but  far 
from  endeavouring  by  this  means  to  restrain  the 
hatred  of  the  Abbot  of  Citeaux,  his  only  aim  was  to 
deceive  Raymond;  "for  the  lord  Pope  expressly 
said  to  this  new  legate.  Let  the  Abbot  of  Citeaux  do 
everything,  and  be  thou  only  his  organ ;  for,  in  fact, 
the  Count  of  Toulouse  has  suspicions  concerning 
him,  whilst  he  does  not  suspect  thee."  Such  was  the 
artifice  of  Innocent,  as  recorded  by  a  contemporary 
writer,  who  dedicated  his  history  of  the  Albigenses 
to  that  Pope  himself. 

Raymond  Roger,  the  Viscount  of  B^ziers,  after 
another  attempt  to  make  his  peace  with  the  Pope, 
and  after  being  told  by  the  legate,  that  "  what  he  had 
to  do  was  to  defend  himself  the  best  that  he  could, 
for  he  should  show  him  no  mercj',"  made  preparations 
for  a  vigorous  defence,  resting  his  hopes  chiefly  upon 
his  two  great  cities,  B^ziers  and  Carcassonne,  and 
dividing  between  them  his  most  vahant  knights.  He 
himself,  took  up  his  position  in  the  latter,  after 
having  visited  Beziers,  and  ascertained  that  'it  was 
well  provided  with  the  necessary  articles.  It  was  ia 
the  month  of  July  that  the  Crusaders,  after  plun- 
dering and  burning  several  castles,  were  united  under 
the  walls  of  Beziers.  They  had  been  preceded  by 
Reginald  of  Montpeyroux,  Bishop  of  Beziers,  who, 
after  having  visited  the  legate,  and  delivered  to  him 
a  Hst  of  those,  amongst  his  flock,  whom  he  suspected 
of  heresy,  and  whom  he  wished  to  see  consigned  to 
the  flames,  returned  to  his  parishioners,  to  represent 
the  dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed,  and  to 
exhort  them  to  surrender  their  fellow-citizens  to  the 
"avengers  of  the  faith,"  rather  than  to  draw  upon 
themselves,  and  upon  their  wives  and  children,  the 
wrath  of  heaven  and  the  church.  "  Tell  the  legate," 
rephed  the  citizens,  whom  he  had  assembled  in  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Nicaise,  "  that  our  city  is  good  and 
strong,  that  our  Lord  will  not  fail  to  succour  us  in 
our  great  necessities,  and  that,  rather  than  commit 
the  baseness  demanded  of  us,  we  would  eat  our  own 
children."  Nevertheless,  it  is  said,  that  there  was  no 
heart  so  bold  as  not  to  tremble,  when  the  Crusaders 
were  encamped  under  their  walls  ;  "  and  so  great  was 
the  assemblage,  both  of  tents  and  pavilions,  that  it 
appeared  as  if  all  the  world  was  collected  there ;  at 
which  those  of  the  city  began  to  be  greatly  asto- 
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nished,  for  they  thought  they  were  only  fables,  what 
their  bishop  had  come  to  tell  them,  and  advise  them." 

But  though  astonished,  the  citizens  of  B^ziers  were 
not  discouraged ;  and  while  the  enemies  were  yet 
tracing  a  camp,  they  sallied  and  attacked  them  una- 
wares. "  But  the  Crusaders  were  still  more  terrible 
compared  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  South,  by  their 
fanaticism  and  boldness,  than  by  their  numbers." 
The  infantry  alone  repulsed  the  citizens;  and  at  the 
same  time,  the  whole  army  of  the  besiegers,  precipi- 
tating themselves  upon  them  as  they  retreated,  pur- 
sued them  so  eagerly  and  so  closely  as  to  enter  the 
gates  with  them,  and  thus  found  themselves  masters 
of  the  city  before  they  had  ever  formed  their  plan  of 
attack.  The  knights,  learning  that  they  had  tri- 
umphed without  fighting,  inquired  of  the  legate 
Arnold,  the  Abbot  of  Citeaux,  how  they  should  dis- 
tinguish the  Catholics  from  the  heretics, — whereupon 
he  made  them  this  "  much  celebrated  reply," — Kill 
them  all — the  Lord  will  know  well  those  who  are  his  ' 

The  fixed  population  of  B^ziers,  at  this  period,  did 
not  exceed,  probably,  15,000  persons;  but  it  had 
been  largely  increased  by  the  influx  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  open  country,  and  the  places  incapable  of 
defence. 

This  whole  multitude,  at  the  moment  when  tlie  Crusa- 
ders became  masters  of  the  gates,  took  refuge  in  the 
churches;  the  great  cathedral  of  St.  Nicaise  contained  the 
largest  number ;  the  canons,  clothed  with  their  choral 
habits,  surrounded  the  altar,  and  sounded  the  bells,  as  if  to 
•xpress  their  prayers  to  the  furious  assailants ;  but  these 
supplications  of  brass  were  as  little  heard  as  those  of  the 
human  voice.  The  bells  ceased  not  to  sound,  till,  of  that 
immense  multitude,  which  had  taken  refuge  in  the  church, 
the  last  had  been  massacred.  Neither  were  those  spared 
who  had  sought  an  asylum  in  the  other  churches ;  seven 
thousand  dead  bodies  were  counted  in  that  of  the  Magdalen 
•lone.  When  the  Crusaders  had  massacred  the  last  living 
creature  in  Beziers,  and  had  pillaged  the  houses  of  all  that 
they  thought  worth  carrying  off,  they  set  fire  to  the  city  in 
every  part  at  once,  and  reduced  it  to  a  vast  funeral  pile. 
Not  a  house  remained  standing,  not  one  human  being  alive. 
Historians  differ  as  to  the  number  of  victims.  The  Abbot 
of  Citeaux,  feeling  some  shame  for  the  butchery  which  he 
had  ordered,  reduces  it,  in  his  letter  to  Innocent  the  Third, 
to  fifteen  thousand ;  others  make  it  amount  to  sixty  thou- 
sand. 


MONTGOLFIER   AND    THE    BALLOON. 

The  celebrated  Montgolfier,  inventor  of  the  Balloon,  had 
frequent  intercourse  with  the  printers  of  Avignon  for  pub- 
lishing his  papers.  The  widow  Guichard,  one  of  these 
printers,  with  whom  he  often  lodged  during  his  stay  at 
Avignon,  having  one  day  observed  a  thick  smoke  issuing 
from  his  room,  had  the  curiosity  to  go  in,  and  was  much 
surprised  to  see  Montgolfier  gravely  employed  in  filling  a 
shapeless  paper  bag,  by  means  of  the  smoke  from  a  chafing- 
dish.  The  physician  seemed  thwarted  by  the  balloon,  when 
filled  with  smoke,  rising  one  moment,  and  then  awkwardly 
falling  on  one  side  the  next;  thus  he  was  obliged,  with  one 
hand,  to  hold  the  balloon  in  the  position  which  he  thought 
most  facilitated  the  entrance  of  the  smoke,  while  with  the 
other  he  threw  wet  straw  on  the  chafing-dish ;  for  it  is 
known,  that  at  first  the  raising  the  balloon  was  ascribed  to 
the  smoke  and  not  to  the  hot  air  with  which  it  was,  filled. 
The  widow  Guichard,  smiling  at  his  distress,  said  with 
simplicity :  "  Eh !  why  don't  you  fasten  the  balloon  to  the 
chafing-dish?"  This  exclamation  was  like  a  ray  of  light  to 
Montgolfier ;  in  fact,  the  secret  lay  there,— it  was  only  ne- 
cessary to  fasten  the  chafing-dish  to  the  balloon. Fros- 

bard's  Tableaux  de  Nismes. 


Thb  time  which  passes  over  our  heads  so  imperceptibly 
makes  the  same  gradual  change  in  habits,  manners,  and 
character,  as  in  personal  appearance.  At  the  revolution  of 
every  five  years,  we  find  ourselves  another,  and  yet  the 
same ; — there  is  a  change  of  views,  and  no  less  of  the  light 
in  which  we  regard  them ;  a  change  of  motives  as  well  as 
of  sctions. — Sir  Walter  Scott. 


EASY  LESSONS  ON  CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCES. 
No.  II. 

FAITH  AND  CREDULITY. 

OtjR  forefathers,  and  the  other  Pagans  who  em- 
braced the  Gospel,  must  have  had  some  strong 
reasons  (as  was  remarked  before,)  to  bring  them  to 
shake  off  their  habits  of  life,  and  their  early  pre- 
judices, and  their  veneration  for  the  gods  they  had 
been  brought  up  to  worship,  for  the  sake  of  Christ 
and  his  religion,  which  were  new  to  them.  But  per- 
haps you  may  suppose  that  their  ancient  religions 
also  must  have  been  embraced  by  their  forefathers 
in  the  same  manner ;  j.  e.,  that  the  worship  of  the 
Sun,  and  Moon,  and  Jupiter,  and  the  rest  of  their 
gods,  must  have  been  first  brought  in  by  strong 
proofs, — at  least  by  what  were  thought  to  he  strong 
proofs.  But  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the 
case.  We  have  no  accounts  of  the  first  origin  of  the 
Pagan  religions  ;  and  it  is  likely  that  no  one  of  them 
was  ever  brought  in  all  at  once,  but  that  these 
various  superstilrions  crept  in  by  little  and  little,  and 
religion  became  gradually  corrupted,  as  men  lost 
more  and  more  that  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God, 
which  we  suppose  to  have  been  originally  revealed. 
This,  at  least,  is  certain,  that  it  was  not  even  pre- 
tended that  these  religions  rested  on  any  evidence 
worth  listening  to.  A  Pagan's  reason  for  holding  his 
religion,  is  and  always  was,  that  it  had  been  handed 
down  from  his  ancestors.  They  did,  indeed,  relate 
many  miracles,  said  to  have  been  wrought  through 
their  gods  ;  but  almost  all  of  these  they  spoke  of  as 
having  been  wrought  among  people  who  were  already 
worshippers  of  those  gods ;  not  as  having  been  the 
means  of  originally  bringing  in  the  rehgion.  And  all 
the  Pagan  miracles  they  believed,  merely  because 
they  were  a  part  of  the  religion  which  they  had  learned 
from  their  fathers.  They  never  even  pretended  to 
give  any  proof  that  these  miracles  had  ever  been 
performed. 

The  Christian  religion  was  distinguished  from 
these  (as  has  been  said,)  by  its  resting  on  evidence ; 
by  its  offering  a  reason,  and  requiring  Christians  to 
be  able  to  give  a  reason,  for  believing  it. 

Some  persons,  however,  have  a  notion  that  it  is 
presumptuous  for  a  Christian,  at  least  for  an  un- 
learned Christian,  to  seek  any  proof  of  the  truth 
of  his  rehgion.  They  suppose  that  this  would  show 
a  want  of  faith.  They  know  that  faith  is  often  and 
highly  commended  in  Scripture,  as  the  Christian's 
first  duty ;  and  they  fancy  that  this  faith  consists  in 
a  person's  readily  and  firmly  believing  what  is  told 
him,  and  trusting  in  every  promise  that  is  made  to 
him ;  and  that  the  less  reason  he  has  for  believing 
and  for  trusting,  and  the  less  he  doubts,  and  inquires, 
and  seeks  for  grounds  for  his  belief  and  his  confi- 
dence, the  more  faith  he  shows. 

But  this  is  quite  a  mistake.  The  faith  which  the 
Christian  Scriptures  speak  of  and  commend,  is  the 
very  contrary  of  that  blind  sort  of  belief  and  trust 
which  does  not  rest  on  any  good  reason.  This  last 
is  more  properly  called  credulity  than  faith.  When  a 
man  believes  without  evidence,  or  against  evidence, 
he  is  what  we  rightly  call  credulous ;  but  he  is  never 
commended  for  this  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  often  find 
in  Scripture  mention  made  of  persons  who  are  re- 
proached for  their  unbelief  or  want  of  faith,  pre- 
cisely on  account  of  their  showing  this  kind  of 
credulity ;  that  is,  not  judging  fairly  according  to  the 
evidence,  but  resolving  to  believe  only  what  was 
agreeable  to  their  prejudices,  and  to  trust  any  one 
who  flattered  those  prejudices. 

This  was  the   case  with    those  of  the  ancient 
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heathen,  who  refused  to  forsake  the  worship  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon,  and  of  Jupiter  and  Diana,  and  their 
other  gods.  Many  of  the  Ephesians,  as  you  read  in 
the  Book  of  Acts,  raised  a  tumult  against  Paul  in 
their  zeal  for  their  "  goddess  Diana,  and  the  image 
which  fell  down  from  Jupiter*."  Now  if  a  man's 
faith  is  to  be  reckoned  the  greater,  the  less  evidence  he 
has  for  believing,  these  men  must  have  had  greater  faith 
than  any  one  who  received  the  Gospel,  because  they 
believed  in  their  rehgion  without  any  evidence  at  all. 

But  what  our  sacred  writers  mean  by  faith  is  quite 
different  from  this.  When  they  commend  a  man's 
faith,  it  is  because  he  listens  fairly  to  evidence, 
and  judges  according  to  the  reasons  laid  before  him., 
The  difficulty  and  the  virtue  of  faith  consists 
in  a  man's  beUeving  and  trusting  not  against  evi- 
dence, but  against  his  expectations  and  prejudices, 
against  his  inclinations,  and  passions,  and  interests. 
We  read  accordingly,  that  Jesus  offered  sufficient 
proof  of  his  coming  from  God ; — he  said,  the 
works  (i.  e.,  the  miracles,)  that  I  do  in  my  Father's 
name,  (i.  e.,  by  my  Father's  authority,)  they  bear 
witness  of  me.  If  you  believe  not  me,  believe 
the  works  :  that  is,  if  you  have  not  the  heart  to 
feel  the  purity  and  hohness  of  what  I  teach,  at 
least  you  should  allow,  that  "  no  man  can  do  such 
miracles  except  God  be  with  him."  But  we  are  told, 
that  "  for  all  he  had  done  so  many  miracles  among 
them,  yet  did  they  not  believe  on  Him."  They  acknow- 
ledged that  He  wrought  miracles,  as  the  unbelieving 
Jews  acknowledge  at  the  present  day.  But  they  had 
expected,  that  the  Christ  [or  Messiah]  whom  they 
looked  for,  should  come  in  great  worldly  power  and 
splendour,  as  a  conquering  prince,  who  should  deliver 
them  from  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  and  should 
make  Jerusalem  the  capital  of  a  magnificent  empire. 
They  were  disappointed  and  disgusted,  ("  offended" 
is  the  word  used  in  our  translations,)  at  finding  Jesus 
coming  from  Nazareth,  a  despised  town  in  Galilee, 
and  having  no  worldly  pomp  or  pretensions  about 
Him,  and  having  only  poor  fishermen  and  peasants 
as  his  attendants.  Accordingly  they  rejected  Him, 
saying,  "  shall  [the]  Christ  come  out  of  Nazareth." 
"  As  for  this  man  we  know  not  whence  he  is."  ''  Out 
of  Galilee  arises  no  prophet."  And  they  persuaded 
themselves,  (as  their  descendants  do  to  this  day,) 
that  Jesus  was  a  skilful  magician,  and  performed 
miracles,  not  by  Divine  power,  but  by  the  help  of 
some  evil  spirits,  or  demons,  with  whom  he  had 
allied  Himself.  Though  he  went  about  doing  good, 
healing  the  sick  and  afflicted,  and  teaching  the  purest 
morality,  they  reckoned  him  a  "deceiver,"  who  "cast 
out  demons,  through  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  the 
demons." 

But  if  he  had  come  among  them  offering  to  fulfil 
their  expectations,  and  undertaking  to  deliver  their 
country  from  the  Romans,  then,  even  though  he  had 
shown  no  miraculous  power,  many  of  them  would 
have  received  him  readily.  And,  indeed,  it  is  recorded 
of  Him,  that  He  declared  this  Himself,  and  foretold 
to  his  disciples,  "many  will  come  in  my  name,"  (that 
is,  taking  on  them  my  character,)  "  saying  I  am  [the] 
Christ,  and  will  deceive  many."  And,  again,  "  I  am 
come  in  my  Father's  name,"  (that  is,  with  my  Father's 
authority  and  power,)  "  and  you  receive  me  not ;  if 
another  shall  come  in  his  own  name,"  (that  is,  re- 
quiring to  be  beUeved  on  his  bare  word,  without  any 
miraculous  signs,)  "  him  ye  will  receive." 

And  so  it   came  to  pass :   for  in  the   last  siege  of 

Jerusalem  many  impostors  came  forward,  each  one 

claiming  to  be  the  Christ,  and  drawing  multitudes  to 

follow  him,  and  leading  them  to  make  the  most  de- 

•  Acts  xix.  35. 


sperate  resistance  to  the  Romans  ;  till  at  length  the 
city  was  taken,  and  the  nation  utterly  overthrown. 

Now  the  Jews  who  believed  any  one  of  these  im- 
postors, were  led  to  do  so  by  their  prejudices,  and 
expectations,  and  wishes  ;  not  by  any  proof  that  was 
offered.  They  showed,  therefore,  more  credulity  than 
the  Christians  did.  And  these  unbelieving  Jews,  as 
they  are  called,  are  the  very  persons  who  were  re- 
proached for  their  want  of  faith.  You  may  plainly 
see  from  this,  that  the  faith  which  the  Christian  writers 
speak  of,  is  not  blind  credulity,  but  fairness  in  list- 
ening to  evidence,  and  judging  accordingly,  without 
being  led  away  by  prejudices  and  inclinations. 

Moreover,  we  find  in  the  book  of  Acts  that  the 
/ews  of  Berea  were  commended  as  being  "  more 
noble,"  (that  is,  more  candid,)  than  those  of  Thessa- 
lonica,  "  because  they  searched  the  Scriptures,"  (the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,)  to  see  whether  those 
things  were  so,  "which  the  Apostle  taught." 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  Jesus  and  his  Apostles 
did  not  mean  by  Christian  faith  a  bhnd  assent  with- 
out any  reason.  And  if  we  would  be  taught  by  them, 
we  must  be  "  prepared  to  answer  every  one  that 
asketh  us  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  us." 


THE  SEPS*. 
The  links  which  we  remark  in  the  scale  of  living 
creatures,  and  which  make  the  observer  pass,  uncon- 
sciously, from  one  class  of  beings  to  another,  from  man 
with  his  lofty  brow,  to  the  lichen  clinging  to  the  rock,  of 
which  it  seems  to  form  a  part,  are  facts  calculated  to 
penetrate  us  with  admiration  for  the  Creator's  works, 
and  which  quite  set  aside  all  our  artificial  classifica- 
tions. We  here  present  an  account,  accompanied  by 
a  figure,  of  a  singular  reptile,  which  forms  the  link 
that  unites  the  family  of  the  crocodiles  to  that  of  the 
boa-serpent,  the  lizard  of  the  plains  with  the  snake  of 
the  marshes.  The  Seps  is  no  longer  considered  to  be 
a  lizard,  neither  is  it  quite  a  serpent.  Its  lengthened 
body  gives,  at  first  sight,  a  striking  resemblance  to 
the  Blind-worm,  but  on  closer  examination,  we  dis- 
cover with  astonishment,  two  pair  of  such  very  short 
paws,  that  they  cannot  possibly  reach  the  ground. 


This  animal  belongs  to  the  family  of  the  Scincoides, 
which  are  all  distinguished  by  the  extreme  smallness 
of  their  members,  and  of  which  some  species  present 
very  remarkable  peculiarities.  We  remark  that  some 
Seps  are  only  provided  with  one  toe  on  each  foot ;  the 
bipeds  possess  only  one  pair  of  paws,  situated  at  the 
hinder  part  of  their  body  ;  the  foremost  paws  only 
are  observable  in  the  bimanus. 

The  species  represented  above  is  the  only  one  which 

•  This  word,  which  comes  from  i  Greek  word,  sienifying  to  corrupt, 
was  used  by  the  ancienu  to  designate  an  aaimal,  wliicb  some  coo- 
sideied  a  liiaid  and  others  a  aerpent. 
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inhabits  the  southern  part  of  France,  even  there  it  is 
rare ;  in  the  north  it  is  entirely  unknown.  In  Italy, 
where  it  is  more  common,  it  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Cicella  or  Ciciqua.  The  scales  of  its  belly  are  sepa- 
rated from  those  of  its  back  by  three  lines.  This 
reptile  is  not  dangerous,  for  nature  has  not  bestowed 
upon  it  any  venom,  and  even  if  it  possessed  any,  its 
mouth  is  too  small  for  it  to  bite  a  man,  or  any  other 
large  animal. 

We  know  that  whenever  man  has  presumed  to 
deem  any  created  object  as  incomplete  or  useless, 
experience  or  science  has,  sooner  or  later,  proved  that 
it  is  man  who,  in  the  infirmity  of  his  judgment,  has 
erred.  Surely  we  should  do  wisely  to  apply  this  im- 
portant fact  to  the  question  of  usefulness,  which 
arises  from  the  scantiness  of  the  feet  of  the  reptile 
under  consideration.  It  is  evident  that  the  feet  of 
the  Seps  no  more  enable  him  to  walk  on  the  earth, 
than  the  wings  of  the  Penguin  to  cleave  the  air; 
but  in  either  case,  shall  we  say  that  these  members 
are  superfluous,  because  they  do  not  answer  the  end 
for  which  we  suppose  them  to  be  invariably  intended*? 
Has  the  Creator  failed  in  his  work,  or  has  man  mis- 
judged the  end  of  that  work  ?  I  confidently  expect 
that  every  sensible  man  will  justify  the  wisdom  of  the 
Almighty. Frossard. 

•  For  instance,  might  we  not  suppose,  that  the  little  paws  of  the 
Seps  assist  it  to  turn  itself,  when  any  accident  may  have  placed  it  on 
its  back,  or  to  prevent  it  from  getting  into  that  uneasy  position. 


WHAT    APPEARS    USELESS,    NOT    ALWAYS    TO    BE 
DESPISED. 

I  CAN  scarcely  condemn  mankind  for  treating  with  contempt 
a  virtuoso,  whom  they  see  emplojed  in  poring  over  a  moss 
or  an  insect  day  after  day,  and  spending  liis  life  in  such 
seemingly  unimportant  and  barren  speculations.  The  first 
and  most  natural  rellections  that  will  arise  on  this  occasion 
must  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  such  pursuits.  Yet  were 
the  whole  scene  of  nature  laid  open  to  our  views,  were  we 
admitted  to  behold  the  connexions  and  dependencies  of 
every  thing  on  every  other,  and  to  trace  the  economy  of 
nature  through  the  smaller  as  well  as  the  greater  parts  of 
this  globe,  we  might,  perhaps,  be  obliged  to  own  we  were 
mistaken ;  that  the  Supreme  Architect  had  contrived  his 
works  in  such  a  manner,  that  we  cannot  properly  be  said  to 
be  unconcerned  in  any  one  of  them;  and  therefore,  that 
studies  which  |seem  upon]  a  slight  view  to  be  quite  use- 
less, may  in  the  end  appear  to  be  of  no  small  importance  to 
mankind.  Nay,  were  we  only  to  look  back  into  the  history 
of  arts  and  sciences,  we  must  be  convinced,  that  we  are 
apt  to  judge  over  hastily  of  things  of  this  nature.  We 
should  there  find  many  proofs,  that  he  who  gave  tliis  instinc- 
tive curiosity  to  some  of  liis  creatures,  gave  it  for  good  and 
great  purposes,  and  that  he  rewards  witli  useful  discoveries 
all  these  miimte  researches. 

It  is  true  this  does  not  always  happen  to  the  searcher,  or 
his  contemporaries,  nor  even,  sometimes,  to  the  immediate 
succeeding  generation;  but  I  am  apt  to  think  that  advan- 
tages of  one  kind  or  other  always  accrue  to  mankind  from 
such  pursuits.  Some  men  are  born  to  observe  and  record 
what  perhaps  by  itself  is  perfectly  useless,  but  yet  of  great 
importance,  to  another  who  follows  and  goes  a  step  further 
still  as  useless.  To  him  another  succeeds,  and  thus  by  de- 
grees, till  at  last  one  of  a  superior  genius  comes,  who  laying 
all  that  has  been  done  before  his  time  together,  brings  on  a 
new  face  of  things,  improves,  adorns,  exalts  human  society. 
Many  instances  might  be  produced  to  prove,  that  bare 
curiosity  in  one  age  is  the  source  of  the  greatest  utility  in 
another.  And  what  has  frequently  been  said  of  chemists, 
may  be  applied  to  every  other  kind  of  virtuosi.  They  hunt, 
perhaps,  after  chimeras  and  impossibilities,  they  find  some- 
thing really  valuable  by  the  by.  We  are  but  instruments 
under  the  Supreme  Director,  and  do  not  so  much  as  know, 
in  many  cases  what  is  of  most  importance  for  us  to  search 
after.  But  we  may  be  sure  of  one  thing ;  namely,  that  if 
we  study  and  follow  nature,  whatever  paths  wo  are  led  into, 
we  shall  at  last  arrive  at  something  valuable  to  ourselves 
and  others,  but  of  what  kind  we  must  be  content  to  remain 
ignorant. — Benjamin  Siij.i,iNtinj;ET, 


POPULAR  LEGENDS  AND  FICTIONS. 
XI. 
Holy  Wells. 

The  most  remarkable,  but  not  the  most  peculiar, 
superstition,  which  we  proceed  to  notice,  is  that 
concerning  what  were  called  holy  wells.  Of  these, 
Wales  possessed  several ;  four  of  which,  namely, 
St.  Winefred's,  St.  Tegla's,  St.  Elian's  and  St.  Dwyn- 
wen's,  had  attained  a  decided  pre-eminence  over  the 
others ;  and  of  these  four,  that  of  St.  Winefred,  at 
Holywell,  in  Flintshire  (already  described  in  vol.  IX., 
p.  130),  was  by  far  the  most  estimable. 

The  superstitious  ceremonies  used  at  such  wells, 
and  the  respect  with  which  they  are  frequented,  must 
be  of  very  remote  antiquity,  since  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Joshua  the  name  of  En-sheniesh,   or  the  Fountain 
of  the  Sun,  was  given  to  a  well,  which  manifestly  in- 
dicates that  the  well  was  dedicated  to  the  sun,  and 
the  name   of  another  En-rogel,   or  the  Fountain  of 
Secret  Inquiry  intimates,  that  it  was  used  for  some 
purpose  of  divination.    To  these  may  be  added  En-dor, 
or  the  Fountain  of  Circular  Revolution  :  and  in  these 
three  names  the  three  principal  superstitions  are  dis- 
cernible, which  are  denoted  by  practices  not  even  at 
this  time    wholly  fallen  into  disuse.     The  origin  of 
these  superstitions  must  undoubtedly  be  looked  for 
in  a  hot  climate,  where  a  well  of  pure  water  affords 
one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  life ;    and  thus  the 
Hebrew  word  for  a  tank,  which  is  of  less  value  than 
a  well,   with  the  slight  variation  of  a  vowel  point, 
signifies  a  blessing ;    and  when  .the  sun  became  an 
object  of  worship,  the  dedication  of  a  well  to  it,  as  of 
the  earthly  to  the  heavenly  source  of  comfort,  was 
simple  and  natural.     From  this  reference  a  higher 
estimation  of  a  well  opening  and  flowing  eastward 
may   have   arisen,   and  such   wells   were    formerly 
thought  in  Wales  to  afford  the  purest  water.     The 
purifications  necessary,  first  for  health,  and  secondly 
preparative  to  religious  ceremonies,  were  additional 
motives  for  a  regard  to  wells  ;  but  above  all,  where 
the  waters  were  found  to  possess  medical  virtues, 
those  virtues  were  readily  believed   to  be  conferred 
by    some   benevolent   and   superintendent   divinity. 
Whatever  be  the  religious  system,  deprecation  of  the 
wrath  of  the  Deity  must  form  one  part  of  it,  and 
humiliation  must  precede  an  act  of  supposed  purifi- 
cation.     It  is  the  course  which  nature  and  reason, 
even  in  its  most  feeble  efforts,  would  dictate.      Ac- 
cordingly it  appears,  that  in  Ireland  the  votaries  of 
some  holy  wells  crawl  around  them  several  times  on 
their  hands  and  knees,  and  such,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed, was  the  custom  at  En- dor   in   the   time  of 
•Joshua.     The  expression  of  gratitude  for  benefits  re- 
ceived  was  another  natural  sentiment  of  religion  j 
and  hence,  probably,   arose   the  custom  of  leaving 
some  token  of  it,  however  small,  such  as  the  dropping 
of  a  pin  into  the  well,  or  hanging  up  a  rag  on  some 
bush  near  it.     Brand   says,   "  I  have  frequently  ob- 
served shreds,  or  bits  of  rags,  upon   the   bushes  that 
overhang  a  well  in  the  road   to  Benton,   a  village  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle.     It  is  called.  The 
Rag-well.     The  spring  has  been  visited  for  some  dis- 
order or  other,   and  these  rag-offerings  are  relics  of 
the  then  prevailing  superstition.     Thus,  Mr.  Pennant 
tells  us,  they  visit  the  well  of  Spey  in   Scotland,  for 
many  distempers,  and  the  well  of  Drachaldy  for  as- 
many  more,  offering  small  bits  of  money,  and  bits  of 
rags." 

In  the  third  of  the  excellent  letters  of  Columbanus, 
a  very  interesting  account  is  given  of  the  well-worship 
as  practised  in  Ireland,  a  worship  justly  censured  by 
the  worthy  author.     In  this  account  he  says,  "  Wheu 
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I  pressed  a  very  old  man,  Owen  Hester,  to  state  what 
possible  advantage  he  expected  to  derive  from  the 
singular  custom  of  frequenting  in  particular  such 
wells  as  were  contiguous  to  an  old  blasted  oak,  or  an 
upright  unhewn  stone ;  and  what  the  meaning  was 
of  the  yet  more  singular  custom  of  sticking  rags  on 
the  branches  of  such  trees,  and  spitting  on  them:  his 
answer,  and  the  answer  of  the  oldest  men,  was,  that 
their  ancestors  always  did  it ;  and  that  it  was  a  pre- 
servative against  the  sorceries  of  the  Druids  ; — and 
so  thoroughly  persuaded  were  they  of  the  sanctity  of 
these  pagan  practices,  that  they  would  travel  bare- 
headed and  barefooted  from  ten  to  twenty  miles,  for 
the  purpose  of  crawling  on  their  knees  round  these 
wells,  and  upright  stones,  and  oak  trees,  westward,  as 
the  sun  travels,  some  three  times,  some  six,  some 
nine,  and  so  on,  until  their  voluntary  penances  were 
completely  fulfilled.  A  passage  from  Hanway  leads 
directly  to  the  Oriental  custom  of  these  Druidicul 
superstitions.  '  We  arrived  at  a  desolate  caravanserai, 
where  we  found  nothing  but  water.  I  observed  a 
tree  with  a  number  of  rags  to  the  branches ;  these 
were  so  many  charms,  which  passengers  coming  from 
Ghilaw,  a  province  remarkable  for  agues,  had  left 
there,  in  a  fond  expectation  of  leaving  their  disease 
also  in  the  same  spot.'  From  Chaldea  and  Persia 
well-worship  passed  into  Arabia,  where  the  well  of 
Zimzim  at  Mecca  was  celebrated  from  the  remotest 
ages,"  &c 

Some  of  the  wells  are  celebrated  for  producing  a 
salutary  effect,  but  that  of  St.  Elian,  near  Beltiss 
in  Denbighshire,  is  equally  notorious  for  possess- 
ing an  opposite  influence.  It  is  not  only  an  opi- 
nion, but  a  firmly  rooted  belief,  among  the  pea- 
santry, that  if  any  one  be  put  into  the  well,  as  they 
call  it,  he  will  be  afflicted  with  any  malady  or  mis- 
fortune, which  his  enemy  may  desire.  "  I  will  put 
you  into  St.  Elian's  well,  and  have  my  revenge  of 
you!"  said  a  choleric  mountaineer  to  Mr.  Pennant, 
in  return  for  some  trifling  offence ;  and  it  was  only 
so  lately  as  April  1820,  that  a  person  of  the  name  of 
John  Edwards,  of  the  parish  of  Northop,  in  Flint- 
shire, was  tried  at  the  great  sessions,  for  defrauding 
one  Edward  Pierce,  of  Llanelyrnig,  in  Denbighshire, 
of  the  sum  of  fifteen  shillings,  under  the  pretence 
(to  borrow  the  classical  language  of  the  indictment), 
"  that  the  said  Edward  Pierce  was  put  into  Fynnon 
Elian  (Elian's  Well),  and  that  some  great  evil  and 
misfortune  would,  in  consequence,  befall  the  said 
Edward  Pierce ;  and  that  he,  the  said  John  Edwards, 
could  avert  the  said  evil  and  misfortune,  by  taking 
him,  the  said  Edward  Pierce,  out  of  the  said  well,  if 
he,  the  said  Edward  Pierce,  would  pay  unto  the  said 
John  Edwards,  the  sum  of  fifteen  shillings." 

This  "the  said  Edward  Pierce"  was  silly  enough 
to  do,  as  well  as  to  accompany  the  arch  enchanter  to 
the  well,  where  several  mystic  ceremonies  were  to  be 
performed,  to  the  no  small  satisfaction  of  both  par- 
ties ;  and  the  ignorant  dupe  returned  home  with  a 
full  persuasion  that  his  affairs,  which  had  been  long 
"  going  cross,"  would  thenceforth  be  in  a  more  pro- 
sperous state  than  ever.  Deceived  in  this,  however, 
he  brought  the  offender  to  justice,  and  the  "  said 
John  Edwards"  was  rewarded  for  his  ingenuity  by  an 
imprisonment  for  twelve  months. 

The  mode  which  was  usually  adopted,  to  secure  the 
good  or  evil  influence  of  St.  Elian's  well,  was,  in 
truth,  sufficiently  formal  and  elaborate  to  inspire  the 
credulous  with  a  perfect  belief  in  its  efficacy.  Near 
the  well,  resided  some  worthless  and  infamous  woman, 
who  ofliciated  as  priestess.  To  her,  the  person  who 
wished  to  inflict  the  curse,  applied,  and  for  a  trifling 
sum,  she  registered,  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose, 


the  name  of  the  individual  upon  whose  hapless  head 
the  malediction  was  to  fall.  A  pin  was  then  dropped 
into  the  well,  in  the  name  of  the  victim,  and  the 
report  that  such  a  one  had  been  thus  put  into  the 
well,  soon  reached  the  ear  of  the  devoted  person.  If 
the  individual  were  cursed  with  a  credulous  disposi- 
tion, the  idea,  like  that  of  the  West  Indian  Obi,  soon 
preyed  upon  his  spirits,  and  at  length  terminated  in 
his  destruction :  for  the  poor  unhappy  object  pined 
himself  to  death,  unless  a  timely  reconciliation  should 
take  place  between  the  parties,  in  which  case,  the 
priestess,  for  a  suitable  fee,  erased  the  name  from  her 
book,  and  took  the  poor  wretch  out  of  the  well ! 


ART. 

When  from  the  sacred  {^rden  driven, 

Man  fled  before  liis  Maker's  wrath, 
An  angel  left  her  pl.oce  in  heaven, 

And  crossed  the  wanderer's  sunless  path. 
'Twas  Art !  sweet  Art !  New  radiance  broke, 

Where  her  light  foot  flew  o'er  tlie  ground ; 
And  thus  with  seraph  voice  she  spoke, 

"  The  curse  a  blessing  shall  be  found." 

She  led  him  through  the  trackless  wild, 

Where  noontide  sunbeam  never  blazed  :— 
The  thistle  shrunk — the  harvest  smiled, 

And  nature  gladdened  as  she  gazed. 
Earth's  thousand  tribes  of  living  tilings, 

At  Art's  command  to  him  are  given, 
The  village  grows,  the  city  springs, 

And  point  their  spires  of  faith  to  heaven. 

lie  rends  the  oak — and  bids  it  ride, 

To  guard  the  shores  its  beauty  graeed ; 
He  smites  the  rock — uplieaved  in  pride. 

See  towers  of  strength,  and  domes  of  taste. 
Earth's  teeming  caves  tlicir  wealth  reveal, 

Fire  bears  his  banner  on  the  wave, 
He  bids  the  mortal  poison  heal. 

And  the  destroying  knife  to  save. 

He  plucks  the  pearls  that  stud  the  deep, 

Admiring  Beauty's  lap  to  fill ; 
He  breaks  the  stidjborn  marble's  sleep, 

Rocks  disappear  before  his  skill : 
Willi  thouglits  tliat  swell  his  glowing  soa., 

Ho  bids  tiie  ore  illume  tlie  page, 
And  proudly  scorning  time's  control, 

Conmierces  with  an  unborn  age. 


In  fields  of  air  he  writes  his  name. 

And  treads  the  chambers  of  the  sky; 
He  reads  the  stars,  and  gra-sps  the  flame 

That  quivers  in  the  realms  on  high. 
In  war  renowned,  in  peace  sublime, 

He  moves  in  greatness  and  in  grace ; 
His  power  subduing  space  and  time, 

Liulcs  realm  to  realm,  and  race  to  race.- 


-Spbxgue. 


The  eommon  blessings  of  God  are  not  dispensed  without  a 
directing  Providence.  Nature  works  not  without  tlie  God 
of  nature. Caryl. 


The  Arabians  distinguish  a  man  of  honour,  true  nobility, 
and  figure,  as  having  "a  fair  unspotted  countenance."  On 
the  contrary,  "  a  face  as  black  as  a  coal,"  is  imputed  to  the 
base  dishonourable  person. Chappelow. 


It  must  be  owned  that  we  are  :iot  able  to  account  for  tlie 
method  of  Divine  Providence  in  many  instances ;  and  who- 
soever is  not  abandoned  of  all  modesty,  must  readily 
acknowledge  that  it  is  reasonable  it  sliould  be  so. Brad- 
ford. 


As  a  father  should  provide  for  the  religions  education  of  tiis 
children,  so  should  a  government  for  the  instruction  of  its 
subjects.  This  should  teach  us  to  look  for  edification  only 
from  legitimate  sources,  and  to  expect  it  most  in  the  path 
of  humble  and  implicit  obedience.— ^Sin(;jlaib. 
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NOTES  ON  FOREST  TREES.    No.  XIX. 


The  White  Birch,  {Betula  alba.) 

This  well-known  and  elegant  tree,  is,  in  England, 
merely  regarded  as  an  ornamental  addition  to  the 
shrubbery,  but  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and 
of  North  America,  it  is  of  the  most  extensive  use  to 
the  inhabitants. 

The  bark  of  this  tree  has  the  property  of  being 
more  firm  and  durable  than  the  wood  it  invests.  Of 
this,  the  peasants  of  Sweden,  Lapland,  &c.,  take 
advantage,  and  shaping  it  like  tiles,  cover  their 
houses  with  it.  Maupertuis,  in  traversing  Lapland, 
to  measure  a  degree  of  latitude,  had  to  pass  through 
vast  forests  composed  entirely  of  Birch.  The  soil  in 
some  parts  being  very  loose,  more  than  half  the 
trees  had  been  blown  down.  He  examined  several 
of  them,  and  was  surprised  to  see,  in  such  as  had 
lain  long,  the  substance  of  the  wood  was  entirely 
gone,  but  the  bark  remained  a  hollow  trunk  without 
any  signs  of  decay. 

The  Betula  papyracea,  or  Canoe  Birch,  is  the 
name  of  the  American  species,  whose  bark  is  em- 
ployed for  the  same  purposes.  The  bark  of  this  tree, 
in  the  younger  specimens,  is  of  a  beautiful  white ; 
this  bark  is  employed  by  the  country  people  of  Canada, 
to  close  the  openings  in  the  roofs  of  their  houses. 
Baskets  and  boxes  are  made  of  it,  and  even  port- 
folios, which  are  ornamented  with  different  coloured 
silks  and  embroidery;  and,  split  into  very  thin  leaves, 
it  has  been  used  for  writing  on.  It  is  placed  between 
the  soles  of  shoes,  and  formed  into  a  lining  for  a  hat, 
to  keep  out  the  wet ;  but  the  most  important  use  to 
which  it  is  applied,  is  in  the  construction  of  pirogues 
and  canoes.  To  obtain  the  pieces  of  bark  of  which 
these  are  composed,  they  select  the  largest  trees,  and 
those  which  have  the  smoothest  rind.  Iq  the  Spring 
they  make  two  circular  incisions  on  the  bark,  at  some 
feet  distance  from  each  other,  and  one  longitudinal 
incision  on  each  side  of  the  tree,  when  the  introduc- 
tion of  ft  thin  pi«ce  of  wood  betweeu  the  bark  and 


the  timber  easily  detaches  the  former.  These  pieces 
of  bark  are  generally  eight  or  ten  feet  in  length,  and 
from  two  to  three  feet  in  width.  To  form  a  canoe, 
they  are  joined  together,  with  the  assistance  of  an 
awl,  by  the  fibrous  roots  of  the  white  spruce,  of  about 
the  thickness  of  a  quill.  But  before  they  are  used, 
they  are  stripped  of  their  outer  rind,  split  in  half, 
and  steeped  in  water.  The  seams  are  then  rendered 
water-tight,  by  being  smeared  with  the  resin  of  the 
balm  of  gilead  tree.  These  canoes,  which  are  much 
used  by  the  Indians  and  the  Canadian  hunters  in 
their  long  journeys  in  the  interior,  are  extremely  light, 
and  can  be  carried  on  a  man's  shoulders  from  one 
lake  or  river  to  another.  A  canoe  capable  of  holding 
four  persons  and  their  baggage,  will  weigh  from  forty 
to  fifty  pounds  only.  Other  vessels  are  made  of  the 
same  material,  which  are  sufficiently  large  to  contain 
fifteen  people.  These  are  the  advantages  derived 
from  the  Birch  in  America ;  but  in  Sweden  and  Rus- 
sia, the  European  species,  the  White  Birch,  is  of  still 
greater  |ervice.  The  Russia  leather,  which  is  so  well 
known  for  its  valuable  property  of  resisting  the 
attacks  of  insects,  is  prepared  with  a  kind  of  bal- 
samic extract  from  the  Birch.  The  Laplanders  use 
the  same  extract  to  tan  the  hides  of  the  Rein  Deer, 
and  they  stain  their  cordage  of  a  red  colour  with  an 
infusion  of  the  leaves.  A  good  vinegar  is  made  from 
the  sap,  as  well  as  an  intoxicating  drink ;  the  Fin- 
landers  use  the  young  leaves  as  tea,  and  the  Laplan- 
ders and  natives  of  Greenland  peel  off  the  inner 
cellular  portion  of  the  bark,  and  mix  it  with  their 
food. 


LEAVES   AND  CATKINS   OF  THE   WHITE   BIRCH 

The  Birch  is  raised  from  seed,  which  is  sown  in 
the  beginning  of  March,  in  beds  three  feet  and  a  half 
wide ;  the  seeds  are  to  be  pressed  down  with  the 
spade,  but  not  covered  with  the  earth  ;  if  the  weather 
is  dry  and  frosty,  they  are  to  be  protected  for  a  few 
weeks  by  a  covering  of  peas-haulm  or  matting.  The 
next  March  remove  the  young  plants,  shorten  their 
top  roots,  and  plant  them  at  two  and  a  half  feet  dis- 
tance, and  let  them  remain  in  this  state  for  two  or 
three  years  before  they  are  again  moved. 


'But"  is  to  me  a  more  detestable  combination  of  letters 
than  '  No'  itself.  No  is  a  surly,  honest  fellow,  speaks  his 
mind  rough  and  round  at  once.  Hut  is  a  sneaking,  evasive, 
half-bred,  exceptious  sort  of  a  conjunction,  which  comes  to 
pull  away  the  crop  just  when  it  is  at  your  lips : — 

.It  does  allay 

The  good  precedent; — fie  upon  but  yet! 

But  yet  is  as  a  jailor  to  bring  forth 

Some  monstrous  malefactor. 

Sir  W.4.LTEU  Scott 
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The  Eagles'  Nest. 

Thi  hoary  Peak  with  Heavea's  bnght  azure  crowned, 

And  brow,  with  wreaths  of  ivy  compassed  round. 

Leans  o'er  the  deep;  the  base,  and  shaggy  side. 

In  sylvan  beauty  clad  and  forest  pride. 

Its  form,  unhurt  by  tempests,  or  by  years, 

Still  in  fresh  robes  of  majesty  appears : 

•  •  •  •  •         ■ 

Here  his  dread  seat  the  royal  Bird  hath  made. 

To  awe  the  inferior  subjects  of  the  shade. 

Secure  he  built  it  for  a  length  of  days. 

Impervious  but  to  Phcebus  piercing  rays  ; 

His  young  he  trains  to  eye  the  solar  light. 

And  soar  beyond  the  famed  Icarian  flight. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  Lakes  of  Killarney ; 
their  reputation  has  been  spread  as  wide  as  that  of 
our  most  celebrated  English  or  Scottish  lakes.  Ire- 
land is  very  remarkable  for  the  number  and  extent 
of  its  lakes ;  in  this  respect  neither  England  nor 
Scotland  can  be  compared  with  it.  But  without  the 
Lakes  of  Killarney,  Ireland  would  be  far  from  com- 
peting with  either  England  or  Scotland,  in  that  grand 
and  picturesque  scenery,  of  which  the  lakes  of  each 
afford  such  striking  examples. 

In  some  remarks  upon  the  scenery  of  the  South  of 
Ireland,  in  his  interesting  Researches,  Mr.  Crofton 
Croker  says, — 

The  western  districts  of  the  county  Cork,  and  the  entire 
of  Kerry,  are  wild  and  mountainous ;  and  the  Galtees,  an 
extensive  range  of  many  miles,  stretch  along  the  borders 

Vol.  XI. 


of  the  counties  Limerick,  Cork,  Tipperary,  and  Waterford, 
conferring  a  dignity  upon  the  landscape  which  level  or  un- 
broken ground  cannot  possess.  The  general  outline  of 
these  mountains  is  happily  varied ;  though  heavy  and 
inelegant  shapes  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  yet  they  are 
seldom  found  alone,  and  rather  improve  than  injure  the 
effect  of  the  sharp  and  irregular  forms  with  which  they 
are  combined. 

Dame  Nature  drew  these  mountaynes  in  such  sort. 
As  though  the  one  should  yield  the  other  grace. 

Many  of  their  glens  and  passes  possess  a  sublime  sterility 
that  inspires  feelings  of  awe  and  reverence.  Masses  of 
rock  are  heaped  together  in  unprofitable  barrenness, 
clothed  only  with  the  humble  lichen,  and  unyielding  to 
vegetation,  receive  from  year  to  year  in  vain,  the  alternate 
changes  of  rain  and  sunshine.  A  stream  broken  into 
several  little  falls  often  foams  along  the  centre  of  these 
rugged  defiles,  or  tumbles  precipitately  over  a  steep  crag 
with  ceaseless  plash.  In  some  places,  vast  stones  rounded 
by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  hang  in  fantastic  elevation, 
as  if  ready  to  be  rolled  down  with  overwhelming  crash 
upon  the  spectator  beneath,  and  have  been  poetically 
described  in  Irish  song,  as  the  marbles  that  Time  and 
Nature  played  with,  when  they  were  young,  and  the  world 
in  its  infancy.  Surrounded  by  some  of  the  grandest  of 
these  mountains,  lies  Killarney, — 

Where  woody  glens  in  sweetness  smile 

As  echo  answers  from  their  breast. 
And  lakes  with  many  a  fairy  isle. 

That  on  a  mirror  seem  to  rests. 

The  Lakes  of  Killarney  are  situated  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  maritime  county  of  Kerry,  on  the  con- 
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fines  of  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains.     The  space  in- 
cluded between  this  chain  and  the  ocean  on  the  west, 
containing  upwards  of  thirty  square  miles,  is  entirely 
occupied   by  other  mountains  of  still  greater  magni- 
tude, amongst  which  are  those  called  Macgillicuddy's 
Reeks,  the  most  elevated  in  Ireland.     In  general,  the 
disposition  of  these  mountains  is  very  irregular  ;  but 
as  they  approach  the  sea,  they  form  short  ridges,  ter- 
minating on  the  coast  in  bold  and  rugged  headlands. 
This  mountainous  region  abounds  with  lakes.    They 
are  mostly  found  in  the  depths  of  the  valleys,  but 
some  are  situated  in  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  at 
a  great  elevation,  in  cavities,  resembling  the  craters  of 
volcanos.     In  the  vicinity  of  Killarney,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain   called  Mangerton,  there  is  one 
of  these  lakes   many  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea ,   the  natives  style  it  the  Pit  of  Hell,  but  it  is 
familiarly  known  by  the  names  of  the  Devil's  Punch- 
Bowl.     After  heavy  rains,  it  disciiarges  a  large  stream, 
which  precipitates  itself  down  the  mountain  in  a  suc- 
cession of  cataracts,   distinguishable   by  their   white 
foam  at  the  distance  of  many  miles.     Of  all  the  lakes 
of  Kerry,  however,  the  largest  and  the  most  remark- 
able are  those  of  Killarney.     They  may  be  considered, 
indeed,  as  Mr.  Weld  observes,  as  an  immense  reser- 
voir for  the  waters  of  the  surrounding  country,  sup- 
plied by  the  overflowings  of  other  lakes,  by  rills  from 
the  adjoining  mountains,  and  by  rivers  which  fall  mto 
them,  after  having  been    augmented  during  a  long 
course    by  countless    tributary   streams.      The  only 
outlet  to  this  extensive   basin  is  the  clear  and  rapid 
river    Laune,  which   conveys  the  surplus   water   into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  through  the   Bay  of  Dingle.     In 
beauty,  the   Lakes  of   Killarney  surpass   the  other 
lakes  of  Kerry,  as  much  as  in  extent ;  for  while  the 
shores  of  the  latter   are  rarely  distinguished  by  any 
striking  features   from  the   dreary  wastes  which  sur- 
round them,  the  enchanting  banks  of  the  former, — 
Singled  out,  as  it  were,  by  nature,  for  the  display  of  some 
of  her  choicest  productions,  present  the  charming  variety 
of  a  rich  and  adorned  landscape,  contrasted  with  the  pic- 
turesque wilduess  of  mountain  and  forest  scenery. 

The  Lakes  of  Killarney  are  three  in  number, — that 
is  to  say,  there  are  three  distinct  bodies  of  water ; 
each  of  them,  however,  communicates  with  the  other 
two.  We  have  said  that  these  lakes  are  upon  the 
confines  of  a  range  of  mountains.  One  of  them  is, 
indeed,  on  the  mountains — completely  embosomed 
within  lofty  heights ;  the  others  lie  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains.  These  two  lower  lakes  are  bounded  on 
one  side  only  by  mountains ;  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion they  are  open  to  a  cultivated  country,  whose 
surface  is  diversified  by  innumerable  hills.  They  are 
nearly  upon  the  same  level,  and  lie  contiguous  to  each 
other,  being  separated  merely  by  a  narrow  peninsula 
and  some  small  islands,  between  which  there  are 
channels  passable  for  boats.  The  Upper  Lake  lies 
on  the  mountains  above,  at  the  distance  of  three 
miles  from  the  Lower  Lakes ;  a  navigable  stream, 
however,  descends  from  it,  and  communicates  with 
each  of  them,  by  dividing  into  two  branches.  This 
lake  on  the  mountains  is  called,  from  its  situation, 
the  "Upper  Lake;"  of  the  others  below,  the  larger 
one  is  called  the  "  Lower  Lake,"  and  the  smaller, 
"  Turk  Lake,"  from  an  adjacent  mountain  bearing 
the  name  of  "  Turk." 

The  river  which  runs  from  the  Upper  Lake  to  the 
Lower  Lakes,  generally  preserves  a  placid  course, 
except  in  a  few  places,  where  the  channel  is  contracted 
between  rocks,  or  obstructed  by  bars  and  shoals. 
When  not  swollen  by  floods,  its  breadth  seldom  ex- 
ceeds fifteen  yards,  and  at  some  of  the  passes  it  is 
so  reduced  by  the  opposing  rocks,  that  only  one  boat 


can  find  way.  Its  course  is  devious ;  sometimes  it 
runs  for  a  considerable  distance  close  to  the  moun- 
tains, under  immense  masses  of  rocks  ;  sometimes 
meandering  through  the  centre  of  the  defile,  or 
dividing  into  branches,  which  again  unite,  after  en- 
circling numerous  little  islands.  The  scenery  through- 
out the  whole  passage  is  of  the  most  picturesque 
description,  and  highly  varied,  although  there  is  but 
little  change  in  the  distant  objects  ;  for  towards  the 
upper  part,  the  prospect  downwards  is  invariably 
bounded  by  the  Turk  Mountain,  and  in  the  opposite 
direction,  or  upwards,  by  the  mountains  which  sur- 
round the  Upper  Lake. 

The  mountains  rising  on  each  side  of  the  defile,  or 
valley,  through  which  the  river  takes  its  course,  are 
not  of  great  elevation ;  nor,  with  the  exception  of  one 
called  the  Eagles'  Nest,  are  they  distinguished  for 
the  gracefulness  or  boldness  of  their  outline.  But. 
"  the  great  diversity  and  wildness  of  their  surface  are 
inexhaustible  sources  of  gratification,"  which  keep  the 
eye  constantly  engaged  during  the  whole  passage  to 
the-Upper  Lake. 

They  display  immense  precipices,  and  deep  glens  over- 
hung with  woods  ;  each  glen  affords  a  channel  to  a  moun- 
tain-stream, and  each  stream  supplies  a  cascade.  Manv  of 
these  falls  appear  with  inconceivable  beauty  sparkling 
through  the  trees  which  shade  their  gloomy  recesses ; 
whilst  the  existence  of  others  is  only  known  by  the  sound 
of  their  gushing  waters. 

Now  tum'oles  o'er  some  rock  their  crystal  pride  ; 

Sonorous  ihey  roll  adown  the  glade, 

Now  plaintive  tinkle  in  the  secret  shade. 

The  defile,  strictly  speaking,  commences  with  the 
Eagles'  Nest,  from  the  Lower  Lakes  up  to  that  point; 
an  extensive  tract  of  low,  swampy  ground  spreads  ou  . 
the  left  bank  of  the  river.  Throughout  the  defile, 
indeed,  the  land  between  the  banks  of  the  river  and 
the  approaching  mountains  is  of  the  same  character; 
but  there  are  several  elevated  spots,  which,  yielding 
a  coarse  herbage,  are  annually  mown.  According  to 
Mr.  Weld,  however,  the  floods  with  which  the  valley 
is  liable  to  be  overwhelmed,  seldom  allow  the  hus- 
bandman to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labour  without 
many  disappointments;  the  hay  is  commonly  removed 
several  different  times  before  it  can  be  taken  home, 
and  it  often  receives  so  much  damage  as  to  be  ren- 
dered totally  unfit  for  use. 

I  once  counted  (adds  that  gentleman,)  upwards  of  fifty 
large  stacks  of  hay,  which  had  been  made  on  the  banks  oJ 
the  river,  very  nearly  covered  with  water.  The  valley  is 
much  better  adapted  to  pasturage ;  and  numerous  herds  of 
cattle  are  fed  in  it,  whoso  varied  groups  contribute  to  the 
rural  charms  of  the  scene,  some  cooling  themselves  in  the 
little  pools  which  spread  between  the  rushes :  others  re- 
posing on  the  grassy  banks;  while  many  of  a  more  in- 
tractable and  rambling  disposition  may  be  descried  on  the 
very  summit  of  the  mountains : 

Who  rove  o'er  bog  and  heath,  and  graze  or  browse. 
Alternate,  to  ooUect  with  due  dispatch. 
O'er  the  bleak  wild  the  thinly-scattered  meal. 

The  lowing  of  these  animals  occasionally  produces  the  most 
astonishing  effect,  owing  to  the  numerous  echoes  for  which 
the  place  is  distinguished  above  every  other  part  of  Kil- 
larney. 

The  rock,  or  lofty  cliff,  of  the  "Eagles'  Nest,"  is 
so  designated,  from  an  eyry  situated  on  one  of  its 
projecting  cliffs,  which  has  been  annually  frequented 
by  the  eagle  during  time  immemorial.  Well,  to  use 
the  language  of  Mr.  Weld,  may  it  be  styled — 

His  fort,  the  towering  seat, 

For  ages,  of  his  empire,  wliich  in  peace 
Unstained  he  holds,  while  many  a  league  to  sea 
He  wings  liis  covuse,  and  preys  in  distant  isles. 

The  exact  position  of  the  eagles'  residence  may  be 
distinguished  by  a  black  mark  near  the  vertex  of  the 
rock,  or    "  a  horizontal  fissure,  which  resembles  a 
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pair  of  wings."  During  the  breeding  season,  the 
birds  may  occasionaUy  be  seen  from  the  river ;  and 
if  alarmed  by  shouts,  or  by  firing  a  gun,  they  will 
launch  themselves  into  the  air,  and  will  continue 
hovering  about  the  rock  at  an  immense  height.  It 
has  not  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  to  what  species 
the  eagle  which  frequents  the  rock  belongs.  Some 
persons  have  asserted  that  the  osprey,  or  fishing 
eagle,  is  the  only  one  known  in  Ireland ;  but  Mr. 
Weld  says  that  amongst  the  mountains  of  Kerry  he 
has  himself  remarked  several  kinds.  Eagles  are  very 
commonly  seen  on  the  small  islands  of  the  Lower 
Lake  at  Killamey,  particularly  on  some  which  abound 
with  rabbits.  On  a  calm  day,  being  unwilling  to  take 
wing,  owing  to  the  difficulty  which  they  then  experi- 
ence in  mounting  into  the  air,  they  watch  there 
quietly  for  their  prey,  and  exhibit  all  the  appearance 
of  tameness  and  familiarity,  suffering  a  person  to 
approach  within  a  very  short  distance  of  them.  Not- 
withstanding the  eager  endeavours  of  the  people  to 
destroy  them,  in  consequence  of  the  great  depreda- 
tions they  commit  amongst  lambs  and  poultry,  par- 
ticularly during  the  breeding  season,  when  their  ra- 
pacity is  inordinate,  it  is  said  that  a  few  years  ago  the 
number  of  these  birds  was  supposed  to  be  increasing 
in  Kerry. 

This  cUff  of  the  Eagles'  Nest  is  the  termination  of 
a  short  range  of  mountains,  running  in  a  direction 
at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  stream.  The  river  does 
not  encircle  the  base  of  the  cliff,  but  runs  directly  up 
to  it,  and  then  away  from  it ;  it  turns  out  of  its 
original  direction  in  order  to  approach  the  rock,  and 
only  resumes  that  direction  after  having  receded  an 
equal  distance.  Thus  the  tourist  obtains  a  full  view 
of  this  rock  as  soon  as  he  has  passed  that  point  in  the 
course  of  the  stream  at  which  the  deviation  takes 
place,  when  '■  the  prospect  suddenly  opens  on  passing 
a  small  promontory,  and  discloses  a  huge  pile  of 
rocks  rising  in  a  pyramidal  form  : — 

A  cliff  to  heaven  np-pUed, 

Of  rnde  access,  of  aspect  wild ; 

Where,  tangled  round  the  jealous  steep, 

S  trange  shades  o'erbrow  the  valley  deep." 
The  water  is  considerably  dilated  at  its  base  ;  and 
beine  ^ociirely  sheltered,  it  generally  presents  a  dark 
and  g';--^y  surface,  on  which  the  rocks  and  woods  are 
beautifully  reflected.  Towards  the  summit  of  the 
pile,  the  rocks  in  many  places  have  been  disjointed, 
and  split  into  small  fragments,  by  the  constant  and 
powerful  action  of  the  weather ;  but  lower  down  they 
present  a  broad  perpendicular  surface,  "  not  tmlike 
the  bulwarks  of  some  mighty  fortress." 

When  viewed  from  a  distance,  (says  Mr.  Wright,)  this 
much  celebrated  rock,  so  frequently  the  subject  of  the 
painter  and  the  poet,  appears  quite  contemptible,  from  the 
superior  height  of  the  adjacent  mountains ;  but  the  ap- 
proach to  its  base  by  the  river  is  picturesque  and  sublime 
in  the  highest  degree,  since  the  river  runs  directly  to  its 
foot,  and  there  turns  off  abruptly,  so  that  the  rock  is  seen 
from  its  base  to  the  summit  without  interruption. 

The  base  of  the  cliff  is  clothed  with  oak,  birch, 
and  ash  trees,  which  form  a  dense  shade,  interrupted 
only  by  the  masses  of  gray  rocks,  which  obtrude  their 
craggy  heads  through  the  foliage  ;  and  even  up  to 
the  very  summit  of  the  rock,  scattered  trees  and 
shrubs,  of  slender  growth,  may  be  seen  "  dependent 
seemingly  upon  the  stone  itself  for  nourishment." 

This  remarkable  rock  (says  a  writer  of  the  last  century,) 
presents  its  principal  front  to  the  north,  and  the  river 
making  an  abrupt  turn,  passes  directly  under  it.  It  has 
that  bold  freedom  in  its  general  outline  which  sets  at  nought 
description,  and  demands  the  pencil  of  Salvator  himself  to 
express  justly.  From  the  ruggedness  of  its  impending 
clifis  which  almost  overshadow  the  river,  it  would  be  truly 
awfiil  if  the  trees  and  fhrubs  which  cover  them  did  not 


counteract  the  eflfect  by  diffusing  an  air  of  festivity  over 
the  whgle  which  strips  it  of  its  terrors.  The  parts  of  it 
considered  singly  are  beautiful;  their  strange  combination 
produces  surprise.  The  effect  of  a  musket  or  peterara 
against  this  mountain  exceeds  everything  I  had  conceived 
possible.  The  report  is  increased  to  a  degree  almost  in- 
credible, and  returning  upon  the  ear  in  redoubled  peaU 
now  from  the  neighbouring,  now  from  the  mote  distant 
mountains,  imperceptibly  dying  away  and  again  reviving, 
till  it  finally  expires  in  hollow  interrupted  marmurs,  bears 
a  nearer  resemblance  to  natural  bursts  of  thunder  than 
anything  artificial. 

Speaking  of  the  channel  leading  from  the  Eagles' 
Nest  to  the  Upper  Lake,  Arthur  Young  says, — 

The  scenery  in  this  channel  is  great  and  wild  in  all  its 
features ;  wood  is  very  scarce ;  vast  rocks  seem  tossed  in 
confusion  through  the  narrow  vale  which  is  opened  among 
the  mountains  for  the  river  to  pass.  Its  banks  are  rocks  in 
an  hundred  forms;  the  mountain  sides  are  everywhere 
scattered  with  them.  There  is  not  a  circumstance  but  is 
in  unison  with  the  wild  grandeur  of  the  scene. 

Of  the  Eagles'  Nest  itself  he  says,' — 

Having  viewed  this  rock  from  places  where  it  appears 
only  a  part  of  an  object  much  greater  than  itself,  I  had 
conceived  an  idea  that  it  did  not  deserve  the  applause 
given  it,  but  upon  coming  near  I  was  much  surprised  ;  the 
approach  is  wonderfully  fine,  the  river  leads  directly  to  its 
foot,  and  does  not  give  the  turn  till  immediately  under,  by 
which  means  the  view  is  much  more  grand  than  it  coul^ 
otherwise  be;  it  is  nearly  jierpendicular,  and  rises  in  such 
full  majesty,  with  so  bold  an  outline,  and  such  projecting 
masses  in  its  centre,  that  the  magnificence  of  the  object  is 
complete.  The  lower  part  is  covered  \rith  wood,  and  scat- 
tered trees  climb  almost  to  the  top,  which  (if  trees  can  be 
amiss  in  Irelanil,)  rather  weaken  the  impression  raised  bv 
this  noble  rock.  This  part  is  a  hangini;  wood,  or  an  object 
whose  character  is  perfect  beauty;  but  the  upper  scene, 
the  broken  outline,  rugged  sides,  and  bulging  masses,  all 
are  sublime,  and  so  powerful,  that  sublimity  is  the  general 
impression  of  the  whole,  by  o\-erpowering  the  idea  of  beauty 
raised  by  the  wood. 

Mr.  Weld  says,  it  is  scarcely  in  the  power  of  lan- 
guage to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  extraor- 
dinary effect  of  the  echoes  under  this  cliff,  whether 
they  repeat  the  dulcet  notes  of  music,  or  the  loud 
discordant  report  of  a  cannon.  "  Enchantment  here 
appears  to  have  resumed  her  reign,  and  those  who 
listen  are  lost  in  amazement  and  delight."  A  small 
hillock  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  usually 
called  the  "  Station  for  Audience,"  is  used  as  the 
resting  place  of  a  paterara,  which  is  carried  in  the 
boat  from  Killamey ;  the  gtin  is  placed  on  one  side 
of  the  hUlock,  while  the  auditor  takes  his  station  on 
the  other.  The  effect  of  a  musical  instrument, — 
generally  a  horn,  is  tried  in  the  same  manner.  Mr. 
Weld  says,  that  to  enjoy  the  echoes  to  the  utmost 
advantage,  it  would  be  necessary  that  a  band  of  mti- 
sicians  should  be  placed  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
about  fifty  yards  below  the  base  of  the  cliff,  and  at 
the  same  sidej  while  the  auditors,  excluded  from 
their  view,  seat  themselves  on  the  opposite  bank,  at 
some  distance  above  the  cliff,  behind  a  small  rocky 
projection.  He  expresses  his  conviction,  that  if  a 
stranger  were  conducted  thither,  ignorant  of  the 
arrangement,  and  unprepared  by  any  previous  de- 
scription of  the  echo,  he  would  be  unable  to  form  a 
tolerable  conjecture  as  to  the  source  of  the  sounds, 
or  the  number  of  the  instruments.  He  says,  that 
sometimes  it  might  be  supposed  that  multitudes  of 
musicians,  playing  upon  instruments  formed  for  more 
than  mortal  use,  were  concealed  in  the  caverns  of  the 
rock,  or  behind  the  trees  on  different  parts  of  the  cliff; 
and  that  at  others,  when  a  light  breeze  favotirs  the 
delusion,  it  seems  as  if  they  were  hovering  in  the  air. 

Here  (says  Mr.  Ockenden,  in  his  Letters  from  Killarney.) 
we  again  rested  on  our  oars  to  mark  the  flight  of  nume- 
rous eagles,  (the  chief  inhabitants  of  these  lofty  regions,) 
which  was  slow,  solemn,  and  very  high ;  to  view  the  mublo 
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chasm  in  the  perpendicular  side  of  the  mountain  in  which 
they  had  formed  their  nests,  and  to  admire  the  many  noble 
objects  which  presented  themselves  on  every  hand,  in  tliis 
stupendous  scene :  when  suddenly,  to  our  inexpressible 
amazement,  we  were  surprised  with  music,  sweeter  than  I 
had  ever  heard  before,  which  seemed  to  rise  from  the  rock 
at  which  we  gazed,  and  breakinj^  upon  us  in  short  melo- 
dious strains,  filled  the  very  soul  witli  transport. 

Angels  from  the  sky,  or  fairies  from  tlie  mountam,  or 
O'Donaghoe  from  the  river,  was  what  we  every  moment 
expected  to  appear  before  us;  but  after  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  fixed  attention,  all  our  raptures  were  dispersed  by  a 
clap  of  thunder  most  astonishingly  loud,  which  bursting 
from  the  same  direction  whence  the  music  had  lately  seemed 
to  flow,  rent  the  mountain  with  its  roar  and  filled  us  with 
the  apprehension  of  being  instantly  buried  in  a  chaos  of 
wood,  hill,  and  water.  But  the  horror  was  as  suddenly 
dissipated  by  the  return  of  tlie  sootliing  strain  which  had 
before  entranced  us. 

The  second  music  which  immediately  succeeded  the 
thunder  seemed  more  soft  and  lulling  than  the  first;  but 
our  elysium  was  very  short,  being  soon  lost  in  another  clap 
still  louder  than  that  which  had  preceded  it,  and  which 
burst  suddenly  upon  us,  again  awaking  us  to  terror :  when 
lo !  a  third  return  of  music  superlatively  sweet  indeed 
restored  our  senses  and  reinstated  our  hearts.  It  lasted 
some  time,  and  a  most  solemn  silence  ensued.  We  waited 
now  motionless  and  awe-struck  for  what  wonders  might 
follow  next  in  this  region  of  enchantment.  We  gazed  at 
the  wood,  the  rock,  the  mountain,  and  the  river,  with  alter- 
nate hope  and  fear ;  hope  while  the  music  dwelt  in  our 
thoughts;  and  fear  while  we  remembered  the  thunder: 
and  we  expected  with  pleasing  impatience  some  marvellous 
event.  In  vain  :  no  angel  appeared  to  delight  our  eyes ; 
no  demons  to  alarm  us  with  new  terrors ;  no  O  Donaghoe 
to  gratify  our  curiosity. 

In  the  Summer  of  1 802,  when  the  Earl  and  Coun- 
tess of  Hardwicke  visited  Killarney,  an  officer  of  a 
ship  of  war  cruising  on  the  western  coast  of  Ireland, 
conveyed  two  pieces  of  cannon  of  large  calibre  in  a 
boat  up  the  river  Laune — an  enterprise  till  then  pro- 
nounced impracticable.  The  boat's  crew  remained 
encamped  for  some  weeks  on  the  island  of  Innisfallen 
in  the  Lower  Lake;  and  the  guns  were  repeatedly 
fired  off  in  different  places.  That  the  echoes  would 
have  been  proportionate  to  the  strength  of  their  re- 
port was  a  natural  expectation,  as  Mr.  Weld  says ; 
but,  whether  attributable  to  the  prejudice  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  in  favour  of  what  they  were 
habituated  to,  or  to  the  peculiarly  unfavourable  state 
of  the  atmosphere  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  it  was  the 
concurrent  opinion  that  the  report  of  the  ship  guns 
was  not  attended  either  with  as  loud  or  as  numerous 
echoes  as  that  of  the  small  pieces  in  ordinary  use, 
loaded  with  a  few  ounces  of  powder. 


HEAT— COLD— CLIMATE— AIR. 

The  known  powers  of  nature  may  be  reduced  to  two 
primitive  forces,  attraction  and  repulsion.  The  first 
is  the  cause  of  gravity ;  in  other  words,  it  is  by  the 
attraction  which  exists  between  the  mass  of  the  earth 
and  all  bodies  near  its  surface,  that  everything  has 
a  natural  tendency  downward;  that,  in  fact,  all  matters 
naturally  fall  to  the  ground,  &c.  The  second  prin- 
ciple is  the  cause  of  elasticity,  and  this,  by  counteract- 
ing the  effects  of  attraction,  prevents  the  matter  of 
the  universe  from  becoming  a  solid  mass. 

Ancient  authors  believed,  and  it  is  still  popularly 
understood,  that  there  are  only  four  distinct  species 
of  elementary  or  original  matter,  namely,  fire,  air, 
■water,  and  earth.  Modern  science  has  however  dis- 
covered that  none  of  these  are  to  be  considered  as 
elements,  or  primary  substances i  while,  on  the  other 
hancl,  it  has  increased  the  number  of  elementary 
principles  to  fifty-two.  But  as  the  popular  arrange- 
ment is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose,  we  will  not 
depart  from  iU 


There  is  reason  to  believe  that  fire,  heat,  or  caloric 
is  the  only  permanently  elastic  substance  in  nature. 
When  it  penetrates  the  pores  of  any  body,  it  uniformly 
causes  the  expansion  of  such  body.  A  bar  of  iron  is 
lengthened  by  being  heated,  metals  and  other  sub- 
stances  are  melted  by  heat,  and  by  heat  water  is  con- 
verted into  vapour.  Tliere  is  therefore  ample  ground 
for  believing  that  all  fluidity  is  the  effect  of  heat.  The 
natural  state  of  water  is  ice  ;  and  air  itself,  were 
there  any  means  of  producing  a  sufficient  degree  of 
cold,  might  probably  be  reduced  to  a  sohd  mass. 

As  all  fluidity  has  heat  for  its  cause,  so  we  find 
that  a  much  greater  degree  of  heat  is  requisite  to 
keep  one  substance  in  a  fluid  state  than  another.  Iron, 
for  instance,  requires  more  heat  to  keep  it  in  fusion 
than  gold;  gold  much  more  than  tin;  but  much  less 
suffices  to  keep  wax,  much  less  to  keep  water,  much 
less  spirit  of  wine,  and  at  last  exceedingly  less  for 
mercury  (quicksilver),  since  that  metal  only  becomes 
solid  at  187  degrees  below  the  point  at  which  water 
freezes  ;  mercury,  therefore,  would  be  the  most  fluid 
of  all  bodies,  if  air  wei^  not  still  more  so.  Now,  what 
does  this  fluidity,  greater  in  air  than  in  any  other 
matter,  indicate  ?  It  appears  to  indicate  the  least  degree 
of  adherence  that  can  be  conceived  between  the  parts 
of  which  it  is  composed,  supposing  them  to  be  of 
such  a  figure  as  only  to  touch  each  other  at  one 
point.  The  greater  or  less  degree  of  fluidity  does  not, 
however,  indicate  that  the  parts  of  the  fluid  are  more 
or  less  weighty,  but  only  that  their  adherence  is  so 
much  the  less,  their  union  so  much  the  less  intimate, 
and  their  separation  so  much  the  easier.  If  a  thousand 
degrees  of  heat  are  required  to  keep  water  in  a  fluid 
state,  it  might  perhaps  require  but  one  to  preserve  the 
fluidity  of  air. 

It  is  yet  doubtful  whether  light  consists  of  the 
same  matter  with  elementary  fire  or  not.  The  great 
source  of  light  is  found  to  be  the  sun,  from  which  it 
is  projected  to  the  earth  in  the  space  of  about  eight 
minutes  ;  and  as  the  sun  is  computed  to  be  distant 
ninety-five  millions  of  miles,  light  must  of  conse- 
quence travel  at  the  rate  of  about  two  hundred  thou- 
sand miles  in  one  second  of  time. 

Light  may  be  reflected  as  well  as  projected.  The 
light  which  we  receive  from  the  moon  is  only  reflected 
as  from  a  mirror.  The  light  of  the  sun  is  three 
hundred  thousand  times  stronger  than  the  light  of 
the  moon. 

The  air  we  inhale  is  composed  of  21  parts  of  oxygen 
to  79  of  nitrogen  gas,  which  are  mixed  with  vapour 
and  small  quantities  of  other  gases. 

The  effects  of  heat  in  producing  a  noxious  quality 
in  the  air,  are  well  known.  The  torrid  regions  under 
the  line  are  always  unwholesome.  At  Senegal,  the 
natives  consider  forty  as  an  advanced  time  of  life, 
and  generally  die  of  old  age  at  fifty.  At  Carthagena, 
where  the  heat  of  the  hottest  day  ever  known  in 
Europe  is  continual. . .  .where,  during  the  winter  sea- 
son, these  dreadful  heats  are  united  with  a  continual 
succession  of  thunder,  rain,  and  tempests. . .  .the  wan 
and  livid  complexions  of  the  inhabitants  might  make 
strangers  suspect  that  they  were  just  recovered  from 
some  dreadful  distemper.  The  habits  of  the  natives 
are  influenced  by  the  same  causes  as  their  colour,  and 
all  their  motions  are  relaxed  and  languid ;  the  heat 
of  the  climate  even  affects  their  speech,  which  is 
soft  and  slow,  and  their  words  generally  broken. 
Travellers  from  Europe  retain  their  strength  and 
colour,  possibly  for  three  or  four  months,  but  after- 
wards suffer  such  decays  in  both,  that  they  are  no 
longer  to  be  distinguished  by  their  complexion  from 
the  inhabitants.  Here,  however,  this  languid  and 
spiritless  existence  is  frequently  drawled  on  some- 
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times  even  to  eighty.  Young  persons  are  generally 
most  affected  by  the  heat  of  the  climate,  which 
spares  the  more  aged  ;  but  all,  upon  their  arrival 
on  the  coasts,  are  subject  to  the  same  train  of  fatal 
disorders.  In  the  memorable  expedition  to  Cartha- 
gena,  more  than  three  parts  of  our  army  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  climate,  and  those  that  returned  from 
that  fatal  service,  found  their  former  vigour  irre- 
trievably gone.  Of  the  expedition  to  the  Havannah, 
not  a  fifth  part  of  the  army  were  left  survivors  of 
their  victory ;  climate  is  an  enemy  that  even  heroes 
cannot  conquer. 

The  distempers  that  proceed  from  those  climates 
are  many  :  that,  for  instance,  called  the  Chapotonadas , 
carries  off  a  multitude  of  the  people,  and  extremely 
thins  the  crews  of  European  ships,  whom  gain 
tempts  into  those  regions.  The  nature  of  this  dis- 
temper is  but  little  known,  being  caused  in  some 
persons  by  cold,  in  others  by  indigestion.  But  its 
effects  are  generally  fatal  in  three  or  four  days  :  upon 
its  seizing  the  patient  it  brings  on  what  is  there  calltd 
the  black  vomit,  after  which  none  are  ever  found  to 
recover. 

A  different  set  of  calamities  prevail  in  some  cli- 
mates where  the  air  is  condensed  by  cold.  In  such 
places  the  train  of  distempers  known  to  arise  from 
obstructed  perspiration,  are  very  common — eruptions, 
boils,  scurvy,  and  a  loathsome  leprosy,  that  covers 
the  body  with  a  scurf  and*  ulcers.  These  disorders 
also  are  infectious,  and  not  only  banish  the  patient 
from  society,  but  generally  accompany  him  to  the 
grave.  The  men  of  those  climates  seldom  attain  to 
the  age  of  fifty  ;  but  the  women,  who  lead  less  labo- 
rious lives,  live  longer. 

One  fact  our  senses  teach  us,  namely,  that  al- 
though the  air  is  too  fine  for  our  sight,  it  is  very 
obvious  to  the  touch.  Although  we  cannot  see  the 
wind  contained  in  a  bladder,  we  can  very  readily 
feel  its  resistance ;  and  though  the  hurricane  be 
colourless,  we  know  that  it  does  not  want  force.  We 
have  equal  experience  of  the  spring,  or  elasticity  of 
the  air ;  a  bladder  filled  with  air,  when  pressed,  re- 
turns again,  upon  the  pressure  being  taken  away. 

So  far  the  slightest  experience  teaches  us  ;  but,  by 
carrying  experiment  a  little  further,  we  learn  that  air 
also  is  heavy ;  a  glass  vessel,  emptied  of  air,  and 
accurately  weighed,  will  be  found  lighter  than  when 
weighed  with  the  air  in  it.  Upon  computing  the 
superior  weight  of  the  full  vessel,  a  cubic  foot  of  air 
is  found  to  weigh  527  grains,  while  the  same  quantity 
of  hydrogen  gas  weighs  no  more  than  40  grains. 
This  is  familiarly  illustrated  in  balloons,  the  ascent 
of  which  is  at  the  present  time  so  common  in  this 
country.  The  balloon  ascends  because  the  gas  with 
which  it  is  filled  is  lighter  than  the  quantity  of  atmo- 
spheric air  which  would  fill  the  same  space  as  the 
balloon  itself,  and  the  ascending  power  of  the  bal- 
loon, and  consequently  the  weight  it  will  carry,  is  in 
proportion  to  the  actual  difference  between  the  weight 
of  the  gas  and  the  weight  of  the  air.  When  it  is 
required  that  the  balloon  shall  descend,  some  of  the 
gas  is  let  out  of  the  balloon  through  a  valve,  just  as 
water  might  be  let  out  of  a  barrel.  The  gas  that 
remains  in  the  balloon  is  still  hghter  than  the  air, 
measure  for  measure,  but  the  proportions  between 
the  gas  originally  contained  in  the  balloon  and  the 
weight  the  balloon  carries,  are  destroyed  ;  the  balloon 
with  its  burden  becomes  heavier  than  the  air  it 
displaces,  and,  consequently,  the  balloon  descends. 

We  learn,  therefore,  that  the  earth,  and  all  things 
upon  its  surface,  are  in  every  direction  covered  with 
a  ponderous  fluid,  which,  rising  very  high  over  our 
heads,  must  be  proportionally  heavy,  ^  For  instance, 


as  in  the  sea  a  man  at  the  depth  of  twenty  feet 
sustains  a  greater  weight  of  water  than  a  man  at  the 
depth  of  but  ten  feet,  so  will  a  man  at  the  bottom  of 
a  valley  have  a  greater  weight  of  air  over  him  than  a 
man  on  the  top  of  a  mountain. 

If  by  any  means  we  contrive  to  take  away  the 
pressure  of  the  air  from  any  one  part  of  our  bodies, 
we  are  soon  made  sensible  of  the  weight  upon  the 
other  parts.  Thus,  if  we  place  the  hand  upon  the 
mouth  of  a  vessel  whence  the  air  has  been  expelled, 
we  feel  as  if  the  hand  were  violently  sucked  inwards ; 
this  is  nothing  more  than  the  air  upon  the  back  of 
the  hand  that  forces  it  into  the  empty  space  below. 

As  by  this  experiment  we  perceive  that  the  air 
presses  with  great  weight  upon  everything  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  so  by  other  experiments  we  learn 
the  exact  weight  with  which  it  presses.  First,  if  the 
air  in  a  vessel  be  exhausted,  and  the  vessel  set  with 
the  mouth  downwards  in  water,  the  water  will  rise 
up  into  the  empty  space,  and  fill  the  inverted  glass 
— for  the  external  air  will,  in  this  case,  press  up  the 
water,  where  there  is  no  weight  to  resist,  just  as  one 
part  of  a  bed  being  pressed  makes  the  other  parts  that 
have  no  weight  upon  them  rise.  In  this  case,  as  we 
said,  the  water  being  pressed  without,  will  rise  in  the 
glass,  and  would  continue  to  rise  to  a  height  of  thirty- 
two  feet.  Hence  we  learn,  that  the  weight  of  the  air 
which  presses  up  the  water  is  equal  to  a  pillar,  or 
column,  of  water,  thirty-two  feet  high,  for  it  is 
able  to  raise  such  a  column,  and  no  more.  In 
other  words,  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  everywhere 
covered  with  a  weight  of  air,  which  is  equivalent  to  a 
covering  of  thirty-two  feet  deep  of  water,  or  to  a 
weight  of  twenty-nine  inches  and  a  half  of  quicksilver, 
which  is  just  as  heavy  as  the  former. 

It  is  found,  by  computation,  that  to  raise  water 
thirty-two  feet  requires  a  weight  of  fifteen  pounds 
upon  every  square  inch.  Now,  if  we  are  fond  or 
computations,  we  have  only  to  calculate  how  many 
square  inches  are  in  the  surface  of  an  ordinary  human 
body,  and  allowing  every  inch  to  sustain  fifteen  pounds 
we  may  amaze  ourselves  at  the  weight  of  air  we  sus- 
tain. It  has  been  computed  that  the  ordinary  pres- 
sure of  the  air  on  a  man  amounts  to  within  little 
short  of  forty  thousand  pounds  ! 

The  elasticity  of  the  air  is  one  of  its  most  amazing 
properties,  and  to  which  it  should  seem  nothing  can 
set  bounds.  A  body  of  air,  that  may  be  contained 
in  a  nut-shell,  may  be  dilated  by  heat  into  a  sphere 
of  unknown  dimensions.  On  the  contrary,  the  air 
contained  in  a  house  may  be  compressible  into  a 
cavity  not  larger  than  the  eye  of  a  needle.  In  short, 
no  bounds  can  be  set  to  its  confinement  or  expansion, 
at  least  experiment  has  hitherto  found  all  attempts 
indefinite.  In  every  situation  air  retains  its  elasticity, 
and  the  more  closely  compressed,  the  more  strongly 
does  it  resist  the  pressure.  If,  in  addition  to  increas- 
ing the  elasticity  by  compression,  it  be  increased  by 
heat,  the  force  of  both  soon  becomes  irresistible ; 
and  it  has  been  well  said,  that  air,  thus  confined  and 
expanding,  is  sufficient  for  the  explosion  of  a  world. 
[From  BuFFON,  Goldsmith,  CuviEn,  &c.] 


FUNERAL  CEREMONIES  AMONG  THE 
HINDOOS. 
When  a  Hindoo  dies,  his  obsequies  are  distinguished, 
especially  among  the  higher  castes,  by  a  number  of 
singular  and  absurd  rites.  When  a  Brahmin  is  at  the 
point  of  death,  a  square  space  is  prepared  upon  the 
ground  for  the  body  of  the  dying  man.  This  space 
having  been  carefully  overspread  with  a  thin  coat  of 
cow-dung,  considered  by  the  superstitious  Hindoos  as 
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a  great  purifier,  and  strewed  with  a  sacred  herb,  the 
body  of  the  sick  Brahmin  is  pLiced  upon  it,  and 
covered  with  a  cotton  cloth,  which  has  neither  been 
worn  nor  washed,  and  is  consequently  considered  free 
from  all  impurity.  Then  commences  the  ceremony  of 
absolution,  which  is  performed  by  the  Purohita,  or 
officiating  Brahmin. 

The  dying  man  having  expressed  his  consent  to 
undergo  the  ceremony  of  expiation,  the  Purohita  takes 
a  salver,  on  which  are  placed  several  pieces  of  silver 
coin,  and  other  matters ;  among  these,  is  a  most 
offensive  mixture,  called  the  Panchakaryam. 

The  sick  man  having  taken  a  good  mouthful  of 
this  nauseous  mixture,  the  rite  called  jtrayashila 
is  next  performed.  The  word  prayashita  signifies 
general  expiation,  and  is  performed  by  the  recital  of 
certain  mantras,  or  mystical  prayers,  supposed  to 
have  an  efficacy  so  potent,  that  even  the  gods  are 
unable  to  resist  their  power.  After  this  follows  a 
ceremony  to  which  all  pious  Hindoos  attach  great 
importance.  A  cow  with  her  calf  is  introduced  before 
the  dying  Brahmin.  The  animal's  horns  are  deco- 
rated with  rings  of  gold  or  of  brass,  and  its  neck 
with  garlands  of  flowers.  A  piece  of  new  cotton 
cloth  is  cast  upon  her  back,  descending  nearly  to  the 
ground.  She  is  led,  thus  adorned,  beside  the  sick 
man,  who,  stretching  out  his  feeble  hand,  reverently 
grasps  her  by  the  tail,  the  Purohita  the  while  muttering 
a  mantra,  signifying  that  the  cow  shall  conduct  the 
expiring  sinner  to  the  next  world  by  a  path  with 
which  she  alone  is  familiar. 

It  is  held  to  be  indispensable  that  a  Brahmin  should 
die  upon  the  bare  earth,  because,  as  soon  as  his  soul 
is  disengaged  from  his  body,  the  Hindoos  imagine  that 
it  must  enter  into  another,  which  will  accompany  his 
spirit  to  the  celestial  paradise  ;  and  should  he  die  on 
a  bed,  or  even  on  a  mat,  he  must  carry  those  things 
■with  him  to  the  next  world,  which  would  be  ex- 
tremely inconvenient.  This  notion  has  given  rise  to 
a  common  malediction  among  the  Brahmins, — 
"  Mayest  thou  never  have  a  friend  to  lay  thee  on  the 
ground  when  thou  diest!"  * 

When  the  spirit  is  released,  the  corpse,  washed  and 
shaved,  is  arrayed  in  the  finest  clothes,  and  adorned 
■with  all  the  jewels  which  belonged  to  the  deceased. 
This  being  done,  the  body  is  rubbed  with  sandal,  and 
the  mark  of  caste  affixed  to  the  forehead.  It  is  now 
placed  upon  a  sort  of  litter,  and  the  nearest  of  kin 
strips  it  of  its  clothing  and  jewels,  then  covers  it 
with  a  single  handkerchief,  one  corner  of  which  he 
tears  off,  wrapping  in  it  a  small  piece  of  iron,  and  a 
few  seeds  of  sesamum. 

The  litter  is  borne  by  four  Brahmins,  headed  by 
the  Purohita,  carrying  fire  in  a  vessel.  The  male 
relatives  only  follow  the  body,  without  their  turbans, 
their  foreheads  being  encircled  with  a  narrow  strip 
of  cloth  as  a  mourning  badge.  The  procession  stops 
several  times  before  it  reaches  the  funeral  pile.  At 
each  halt  a  few  grains  of  undressed  rice  are  put  into 
the  mouth  of  the  deceased,  in  order  that  if  life  should 
not  be  extinct,  there  may  be  time  for  reanimation  to 
take  place. 

Having  arrived  at  the  place  appointed  for  the  last 
solemn  act  of  cremation,  a  narrow  trench  is  dug, 
about  seven  feet  long  and  three  broad.  The  place 
upon  which  the  pile  is  to  be  erected  having  been  con- 
secrated, the  officiating  Brahmin  sprinkles  the  spot 
with  water,  and  casts  upon  it  several  pieces  of  a 
small  gold  coin.  The  pile  is  constructed  of  dry 
sandal-wood,  and  upon  this  the  body  is  laid  at  full 
length  with  great  form.  A  piece  of  cow-dung,  pressed 
flat,  and  dried  in  the  sun,  is  now  kindled,  and 
placed  upon  the  chest  of  the  deceased,  over  whom 


the  Purohita  makes  the  sacrifice  of  boiled  rice  satu- 
rated with  ghee  or  clarified  butter.  This  rite  being 
ended,  the  Purohita  addresses  certain  mantras  to 
each  aperture  of  the  body,  and  finishes  by  dropping 
a  piece  of  gold  betwixt  the  jaws  of  the  deceased 
several  Brahmins  in  succession  forcing  into  the  mouth 
of  the  corpse  a  small  quantity  of  crude  rice  steeped 
in  water  from  the  Ganges. 

The  body  is  now  quite  denuded,  and  sprigs  of  a 
sacred  herb,  well  sprinkled  with  that  offensive  com- 
j)ound,  the  Panchakaryam,  arc  strewed  over  it,  the 
chief  functionary  marching  three  times  round  the 
pile,  with  a  pitcher  of  water  upon  his  shoulders, 
which  he  breaks  at  the  head  of  the  corpse.  He  now 
receives  a  torch  from  one  of  his  attendants,  but  before 
taking  it,  he  throws  himself  into  the  most  violent 
contortions  of  body,  and  makes  dreadful  lamenta- 
tions, beating  his  breast,  and  rolling  on  the  ground. 
His  attendants  unite  their  cries  to  his,  until  the  din 
is  positively  deafening.  After  this,  the  chief  of  the 
funeral  seizes  the  torch,  and  apphes  it  to  the  four 
corners  of  the  pile.  So  soon  as  he  sees  the  flames 
ascend,  the  Purohita  hurries  to  the  nearest  tank  or 
river,  and  plunges  in,  in  order  to  cleanse  himself  from 
the  pollution  imbibed  from  contact  with  a  dead  body. 
Dripping  with  his  bath,  he  boils  a  quantity  of  rice, 
and  casts  it  to  the  crows,  which  abound  in  India. 
It  is,  how^ever,  believed,  that — 

On  such  an  occasion,  the  ci'ows  are  not  crows,  but  devils 
or  malevolent  beinpcs,  under  that  shape,  whom  the  Brahmins 
wish  to  appease  and  render  propitious  by  this  offering.  If 
they  should  refuse  to  eat,  which  the  Hindoos  say  has  some- 
times happened,  it  is  taken  for  an  evil  presage  of  the  future 
state  of  the  deceased ;  and  people  would  thence  have  a 
right  to  conclude  that,  so  far  from  having  been  admitted 
into  the  regions  of  bliss,  he  had  been  kept  l\ist,  notwith- 
standing all  the  mantras  and  purifications  of  his  brethren, 
in  the  Yama  Lokam,  or  place  of  torment. — Dubois. 

The  concluding  ceremony  is  curious.  It  consists  in 
suspending  a  vessel  filled  with  water  from  the  ceiling 
of  the  house  in  which  the  deceased  died.  It  is  hung 
by  a  very  fine  piece  of  cord,  supposed  to  serve  as  a 
ladder  for  the  pranas,  or  winds  of  the  body,  to 
descend  every  day  to  drink.  Thus  close  the  obse- 
quies of  a  Brahmin. 

The  most  dreadful  part  of  a  Hindoo  funeral  is 
when  the  widow  of  the  deceased  determines  to  burn 
herself  with  the  body  of  her  husband.  Having  more 
than  once  witnessed  this  horrible  act  of  fanaticism,  I 
shall  give  an  account  of  it  from  personal  observation. 
The  victim  of  this  awful  sacrifice  to  which  I  now  refer, 
was  young,  rather  stout,  and  scarcely  darker  than  a 
native  of  Italy.  She  had  an  infant  a  few  months  old, 
at  which  she  gazed  with  vacant  indifference,  as  if 
scarcely  conscious  of  its  presence,  amid  the  frightful 
preparations  that  were  making  round  her. 

A  considerable  interval  elapsed  before  all  things 
were  ready  for  the  one  great  act  of  immolation,  and 
by  this  time  some  change  had  clearly  taken  place  in 
her  sensations.  Her  clear,  dark  eyes  gradually  be- 
came more  expressive,  but  more  wild.  Her  senses 
had  been  evidently  paralyzed,  by  the  too  free  use 
of  opium,  so  often  employed,  and  with  such  fatal 
efficacy,  upon  these  and  similar  melancholy  occasions, 
in  order  to  disarm  the  terrors,  and  confirm  the  forti- 
tude, of  the  miserable  victims  doomed  by  the  fero- 
cious sanctity  of  Hindoo  superstition  to  a  premature 
death,  and  that  too  the  most  horrible. 

The  devoted  widow  was  rapidly  recovering  from 
the  partial  stupor  in  which  her  mental  faculties  had 
been  involved,  and  in  proportion  as  her  perceptions 
cleared,  her  terrors  visibly  multiplied.  Her  actions, 
which  had  at  first  appeared  merely  mechanical,  now 
seemed  directed  by  her  returning  impulses,  which 
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every  moment  grew  stronger  and  more  distressing. 
She  divided  among  her  friends  the  different  ornaments 
of  her  dress,  with  the  look  and  bearing  of  one  who, 
from  the  distraction  of  her  thoughts,  scarcely  knew 
what  she  was  doing ;  but  suddenly  hearing  the  cry  of 
her  infant,  her  eye  dilated  with  a  bright  gleam  of  re- 
cognition, her  lip  quivered,  her  bosom  heaved,  her 
breath  escaped  in  short,  hard  gaspings  ;  she  sprang 
forward,  tore  it  from  the  arms  of  an  attendant,  and 
clasped  it  passionately  to  her  bosom.  Her  convulsive 
sobs  struck  upon  the  ear  with  a  thrilling  potency,  and 
it  was  now  evident  that  she  was  inwardly  shrinking 
from  the  last  act  of  this  most  horrible  sacrifice ; — 
she  stood  before  the  spectators  an  image  of  mute  but 
agonized  despair. 

The  officiating  Brahmins,  seeing  that  it  was  time  to 
urge   the  consummation  of  this   detestable   oblation, 
and  fearing   lest  their   victim   should   relent,    com- 
manded all  her  relatives,  friends,  and  attendants,  to 
retire.     In  a  few  moments  a  large  area  was  left  round 
the  pile,  within  which  stood  no  one  save  the  unhappy 
widow  and  her  executioners.     Before  the   area  was 
cleared,  one  of  the  Brahmins  had  forcibly  taken  the 
ehild  from  the  mother's   arms,   and  given  it  to   an 
attendant,  unheedful  of  the  cries  of  the  one,  or  the 
agonies  of  the  other.      The  widow,  knowing  what 
was  to  succeed,  gave  way  to  the  struggles  of  nature, 
fell  on  her  knees,  raised  her  eyes  towards  heaven,  and 
clasped  her  hands  in  a  transport  of  speechless  anguish. 
Two  of  the  Brahmins  approached  her  with  an  air  of 
calm  but  stem  authority,  raised  her  from  her  recum- 
bent position,  and  violently  urged  her  towards  the 
pile.     She  struggled,  and,  with  the  energy  of  despair, 
resisted  the  efforts  of  the  priests  of  this  most  san- 
guinary superstition.     Upon  seeing  this,  several  more 
of    these    cruel    functionaries    rushetf  forward,    and 
dragged   her   towards    the    fagots,  which  were  well 
smeared  with  ghee,  in  order  to  accelerate  their  com- 
bustion,— a   contingent   mercy,    arising    out    of   the 
policy  of  securing  a  speedy  termination  to  the  Sut- 
tee's* sufferings,  as,  the  quicker  the  process,  the  less 
chance  of  rescue  or  escape.     The  moment  her  voice 
was  raised,  it  was  drowned  in  the  mingled  clamour  of 
tomtoms  t,  pipes,  and  the  shouts  of  hundreds  of  half- 
mad  fanatics,  who   had   assembled   to   witness   the 
horrid  issue  of  a  devoted  fanaticism.     Her  struggles 
were  now  unavailing  j  she  was  soon  dragged   to  the 
pile,  and  forced  upon  it.     At  this  time  she  appeared 
exhausted  by  her  continued  exertions.     When  seated 
on  the  fagots,  her  husband's  head  was  placed  upon 
her  lap  ;  the  straw,  which  had  been  plentifully  strewed 
underneath   the  wood,    was    fired ;    and   the    flames 
instantly  ascending,,  enwrapt  the  wretched  Hindoo,  at 
once  shutting  her  out  for  ever  from  human  sight,  and 
from   human    sympathy.      Lest  in  her    agonies  she 
should  leap  from  the  pile,  she  was  kept  down  upon  it 
by  long  bamboos ;  the  ends  being  placed  upon  her 
body  by  the  officiating  Brahmins,  who  leaned  their 
whole  weight  upon  the  centre  of  the  pole  with  which 
each  was  furnished,  so  that  she  could  not  rise.     Her 
sufferings  were  soon  terminated,  as  the  wood  burned 
with  extreme  rapidity  and  fury.     Thus  ended  this 
abominable  holocaust.  J.  H.  C. 

*  The  Suttee  k  the  widow  who  burna  herself. 
t  A  small  double  drum. 


Mankind  are  too  apt  to  judge  of  measures  solely  by  events ; 
and  to  connect  wisdom  with  good  fortune,  and  folly  with 
■  isaster. Anon. 


AMUSEMENTS  OF  SCIENCE.  No.' III. 
Optics.  Part  I. 
There  is  no  science  more  fertile  in  curious  facta 
than  that  of  Optics,  nor  any  which  so  frequently 
offers  itself  to  the  examination  of  all  men.  The  eye 
is  so  useful  an  organ,  and  one  so  constantly  employed, 
that  the  dullest  capacity  cannot  fail  to  notice  many 
of  the  singular  phenomena  which  result  from  its  use. 
In  observing  many  of  these  phenomena,  we  have 
no  necessity  for  complicated  optical  instruments,  the 
eye  itself  being  so  beautifully  formed,  as  in  many 
cases  to  render  the  employment  of  other  means  un- 
necessary. 

But,  although  the  organ  of  vision  is  thus  beautifully 
formed,  there  is  no  sense  so  easily  deceived  as  that  of 
sight ;  and  even  a  knowledge  of  the  means  by  which 
optical  illusions  can  be  effected,  will  not  always  pre- 
vent the  observer  from  falling  into  error. 

The  principal  properties  of  matter  on  which  all 
optical  experiments  depend,  are  the  reflection  and 
refraction  of  rays  of  light  from  polished  surfaces. 
The  portion  of  the  science  which  relates  to  reflection, 
is  called  catoptrics, — while  that  which  treats  of  refrac-_ 
tion,  is  termed  dioptrics.  If  a  ray  of  light  proceeding' 
from  any  point  reaches  a  polished  flat-surface,  it  is 
reflected  from  that  surface  at  an  angle  equal  to  that 
by  which  it  reached  it;  that  is,  the  angle  of  incidence 
is  always  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection,  and  vice 
versd.  For  instance,  if  A  B  is  a 
plane  mirror,  and  c  e  a  ray  of 
light  reaching  the  mirror  at  e, 
then  that  ray  will  be  reflected  to- 
wards F,  making  the  angles  e  A  c, 
and  E  B  F  equal;  so  that  an  ob- 
server wishing  to  see  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  object  c  in  the  mirror, 
must  stand  somewhere  in  tlie  line 
E  F.  If  the  mirror,  instead  of 
being  plane,  is  concave,  the  reflec- 
tion takes  place  in  the  following  manner  : — let  a  e  b, 
fig.  2,  be  a  concave  mirror,  c  a  ray  of  light  falling  on 
it  at  E,  then  this  ray  will  be  reflected  towards  f  ;  and 
supposing  a  line  to  be  drawn  from  e  to  d,  the  centre 
of  the  circle,  of  which  the  mirror  forms  an  arc,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  angle  e  c  d,  is  equal  to  B  D  f.     If 
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Fig.  3. 


To  work  our  own  contentment,  we  should  not  labour  go 
much  to  increase  our  substance,  as  to  moderate  our  desirea. 
— Bishop  Sandersow. 


the  mirror  is  convex,  the  reflection  will  take  place  in 
the  manner  shown  in  fig.  3,  c  being  the  ray  of  light 
which  falls  on  the  mirror  at  e,  which  is  reflected  to 
D,  forming  the  two  equal  angles  c  f  e  and  e  d  f;  a  line 
being  drawn  from  the  centre  at  G,  and  carried  on  to  r, 
through  the  point  e.  The  properties  of  plane,  concave, 
and  convex  mirrors,  give  occasion  to  many  curious 
experiments  in  this  branch 
'of  the  science. 

Place  two  plane  mirrors 
about  eight  inches  high,  and 
six  in  width,  in  a  box,  as 
in  fig.  4,  the  edges  being 
neatly  joined  and  the  mirrors 
stauding  at  an  angle  of  ninety 
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the  interior  three 

fill    the   box   com- 

iljcd  away  where 

i'repare  now  three 


di-f^TKen,  that !»,  at  a  right  angle  with  rc<fpcct  to  each 
other.  The  cxj>crim«rrit  nuccccd*  b<ttU;r,  if  the  top 
of  the  b<ix  it  covered  in.  Tlic  cffef-t  of  thi»  arrangr-. 
ment  in  »iir>({iiiar  ;  if  a  person  look*  in  at  that  «ide  of 
tlie  box  whi(,h  in  open,  the  two  rnirrorx,  if  neatly  joined, 
will  ajipear  an  one,  anfl  llift  spectator  will  be  »urpri»cd 
U>  find,  that  if  he  raided  bin  right  hand  tt>  hi«  head, 
hi*  reflceted  image  will  appear  to  rai««  the  left  hand 
in  the  «amc  manner;  thin  in  catued  by  the  image 
which  i»  received  by  the  right  hand  mirror,  bcinj; 
reflected  in  the  <5r«t  instance  to  that  on  the  left, 
which,  by  a  second  rcflcc-tion,  conveys  it  to  the  eye 
of  the  Kpectatfjr.  Three 
plane  inirrofK  arranged 
in  tlic  following  manner 
form  a  very  aniuijing  op- 
tical puzzle.  Make  a 
triangular  box,  caeh  oidc 
of  which  «hall  be  cight- 
tccn  iiiehcH  wide,  and 
ucvcn  or  eight  in  height, 
having  a  itmall  hole  in 
the  centre  of  each  side  ;  place  in 
pieces  of  lookinfr  "'''■^'^  ■-''  ''•  ''> 
plctcly,  but  let  tli 
the  openings  in  tiie  mucm  oi  lui. 
pieccH  of  card-board,  of  the  same  height  as  the  box, 
and  six  inches  wide ;  paint  different  subjects  upon 
each,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  front  of  a  building, 
cutting  away  the  board  where  the  gateway  occurs, 
and  painting  on  the  back  of  the  same  board  a  pic- 
ture, representing  an  interior  view  of  a  building  of 
the  same  description  ;  these  three  paintings  on  card- 
board are  then  to  be  placed  as  seen  in  the  engraving, 
and  the  top  of  the  box  covered  with  ground  glass. 
The  effect  of  this  arrangement  of  the  three  mirrors, 
is,  that  each  opening  will  present  a  different  view,  and 
all  the  views  will  appear  as  if  formed  on  an  hexagonal 
base,  that  is,  the  box  will  seem  to  have  six  sides. 
To  render  the  illusion  more  perfect,  con.siderable 
pains  must  be  taken  in  arranging  the  subjects,  and 
several  trials  must  be  made  j  a  small  object,  also, 
having  some  relation  to  the  subject,  may  be  placed  at 
each  of  the  angles  so  as  to  hide  the  place  where  the 
glasses  join. 

That  beautiful  instrument,  the  kaleidescopc,  is 
formed  by  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  two  oblong 
plane  mirrors,  in  a  metal  or  paste-board  tube.  In 
forming  one  of  these  amusing 
instruments,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  two  mirrors  should  be  so 
placed,  that  the  distance  be- 
tween the  edges  a  and  b  should 
be  an  even  or  an  odd  part  of 
the  circumference  of  the  tube 
in  which  they  are  placed,  and 
the  plates  of  glass  must  be 
about  six  times  as  long  as  they 
are  wide.  In  using  the  instrument,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  eye  should  be  placed  exactly  in  the  centre  of 
the  circle  at  one  end  of  the  tube,  and  the  object  that 
is  to  form  the  picture,  close  to  the  mirrors  at  the 
other  end. 

The  effect  produced  by 
the  reflecting  powers  of 
concave  mirrors,  is,  under 
certain  circumstances,  ex- 
tremely curious,  and  at 
fir.st  sight  inexplicable.  If 
u  n\mil)cr  of  parallel  rays 
of  light  reach  a  concave 
mirror  a,  b,  they  will  be 
reflected  from  that  mirror,  and  meet  in  a  point  at  v  j 


tbi*  point  is  calltd  the  foctu  of  the  tntfror,  and  is 
always  at  the  distance  of  rme-half  the  radiM  of  the 
circle,  of  which  the  mirror  forms  a  part,  from  the  foce 
of  the  mirror.  If  a  glass  bottle,  half  fall  of  water, 
i*  held  before  a  concave  mirror,  at  a  freater  distaoce 


from  it  than  its  focus,  and  the  spectator  retires  to  a 
short  distance,  the  image  of  the  bottle  will  appear 
reversed,  and  seem  to  be  in  front  of  the  mirror.  Bat 
the  most  singular  thing  is,  that  the  water  will  appear, 
in  the  image,  not  to  occupy  its  usual  place,  but  to  fill 
that  end  of  the  bottle  nearest  the  neck,  while  the 
part  it  really  does  occupy  will  appear  empty.  If  the 
bottle  is  reversed,  of  coarse  well  corked,  the  water 
will  naturally  run  to  that  part  which  is  lowest, 
namely,  the  neck  ;  but  in  the  reflected  image  it  will 
appear  to  occupy  the  bottom  of  the  bottle.  It  the 
cork  is  now  taken  out,  and  the  water  allowed  to 
escape,  that  part  of  the  bottle  which  is  in  reality 
empty,  and  becoming  more  so,  will,  on  the  contrary, 
seem  as  if  it  were  filling ;  bat  as  soon  aa  all  the 
liquid  has  ran  out,  the  illusion  ceases,  and  the  bottle 
appears  to  be  empty.  The  effect  produced  by  this 
experiment,  is  *imply  an  illusion  of  the  mind,  arising 
from  the  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  properties  of 
liquids  to  remain  at  the  lowest  part  of  any  vessel 
which  may  contain  them,  assisted  also  by  the  colour- 
less nature  of  water,  for  if  a  coloured  liquid  is  em- 
ployed, this  illusion  does  not  take  place. 

A  very  beautiful  illustration  of  the  properties  of 
the  concave  mirror  is  shown  at  most  of  our  optical 
exhibitions,  which,  when  well  done,  produces  a  most 


perfect  illusion.  A  concave  mirror  a  b,  is  placed  be- 
hind a  black  screen,  in  which  a  moderately  s'zed  hole 
is  cut ;  below  this  hole,  on  the  same  side  as  the 
mirror,  an  artificial  flower  is  fixed  in  a  reversed 
position,  and  strongly  illuminated  ;  on  the  other  side 
of  the  screen  a  small  bracket  is  placed,  supporting  a 
flower-pot  filled  with  earth  or  moss  :  if  an  observer 
stands  at  some  distance  from  the  screen,  with  his  eye 
on  a  level  with  the  hole,  a  beautiful  image  of  the 
flower  will  appear,  as  if  springing  from  the  flower- 
pot, and  so  distinct,  that  you  might  almost  suppose 
you  could  touch  it. 
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Interior  of  tiik  Monastery  of  Tuoitza  (the 
Holy  Trinity). 

Having  in  a  former  paper  given  a  general  account 
of  this  remarkable  place,  we  now  proceed  with 
descriptions  of  some  of  the  most  famous  of  the 
buildings  within  its  precincts. 

On  entering,  an  avenue  of  linden-trees  conducts  to 
the  most  stately  of  the  buildings,  the  Cathedral  of 
the  Assumption  (Oospensky  Sabor),  a  construction  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  under  the  reign  of  the  man- 
monster,  Ivan  the  Terrible.  The  vaulted  interior 
roof  springs  from  four  massive  pillars,  which,  placed 
at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  and  from  the 
sides,  divide  the  building,  as  it  were,  into  nine  com- 
partments ;  the  walls,  to  the  very  summit,  are  covered 
with  fresco  paintings,  designed  to  illustrate  some 
story  of  holy  writ,  most  wretchedly  executed,  but 
gaudy  as  glaring  colours,  aided  by  a  profusion  of 
tinsolly  gilding,  can  make  them.  The  iconastas,  or 
screen,  separating  the  holy  place  of  the  chancel  from 
the  body  of  the  church,  consists  of  rows  of  pictures 
of  saints,  in  squares,  not  unlike  those  of  a  chess- 
board, and  divided  by  small  gilt  pillars  supporting  a 
cornice  of  gilding  which  separates  each  row.  Several 
individuals  of  distinction  are  here  interred,  and  their 
tombs  are  shown,  but  no  monuments.  Near  the 
Cathedral  is  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Nicon,  where 
his  relics  repose. 

Beyond  is  the  Cathedral  of  Troitza,  (the  Trinity,) 
■which  is  built  over  the  tomb  of  St.  Serge.  It  forms, 
although  small,  the  principal  sanctuary  within  the 
(claustral)  walls.  The  roof  of  the  church,  and  that 
of  the  chancel,  are,  together  with  the  ball  and  cupola 
and  crosses,  richly  gilt  with  ducat-gold.  The  shrine 
of  the  saint,  in  which  his  relics  are  preserved,  is  of 
solid  silver,  elaborately  chased  and  thickly  gilt ;  it  is 
covered  by  a  massy  canopy,  and  supported  by 
columns  of  the  same  metal,  and  in  the  same  style. 
It  was  presented  by  the  Empress  Anne  in  1737,  and 
■weighs  more  than  1000  lbs.  An  image  of  Saint 
Serge,  which  is  placed  in  a  panel  of  the  shrine,  and 
regarded  by  the  common  people  as  possessed  of 
miraculous  virtues,  is  an  object  almost  of  their 
adoration.  It  is  of  this,  that  Peter  the  Great  made 
use  as  a  palladium,  in  his  wars  ■with  Charles  the 
Twelfth.  The  iconastas  of  solid  silver,  slightly  black- 
ened by  time,  is  adorned  with  two  immensely  rich 
images  of  the  Trinity,  given  by  one  of  the  tzars  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

To  this  shrine,  glittering  with  gold,  and  silver,  and 
precious  stones,  the  votive  offerings  of  wealthy  devo- 
tees and  princely  penitents,  pilgrims  of  every  rank  and 
age, — forgetful  for  the  moment  of  the  artificial  dis- 
tinctions of  real  life, — flock  indiscriminately  to  kiss 
the  forehead  and  the  hand  of  the  relics,  and  to  obtain 
the  benediction  of  the  monkish  priest.  Near  this 
spot  is  the  cell  of  St.  Serge,  called  the  Seraphion 
chamber,  where  also  several  canonized  worthies  are 
buried.  In  this  room,  legends  say,  he  had  frequent 
intercourse  with  heavenly  visitants.  The  present 
metropolitan,  Philarete,  gives  the  following  account  of 
one  of  these  revelations  : — 

At  midnight.  Serge,  having  been  on  his  knees  before  the 
image  of  the  Virgin,  chanting  hymns  in  her  praise,  and 
imploring  her  intereesniou  to  bring  down  the  blessing  of 
the  Highest  upon  the  community,  rose  for  an  instant's 
repose :  then  suddenly  grasping  the  arm  of  his  disciple 
Minhael,  and  gazing  fixedly  on  the  door,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Watch,  watch,  my  son  !  we  are  about  to  have  a  heavenly 
visitant."  A  clear  celestial  voice  then  broke  upon  their  ears, 
saying,  "  Behold  tlie  ever  pure  Virgin  !  "  Serge,  advancing 


to  the  threshold  of  bis  cell,  was  blinded  by  a  splendour 
infinitely  more  dazzling  than  the  blaze  of  the  full  noon- 
tide sun,  in  the  midst  of  which,  he  discerned  the  "  Holy 
Mother  of  God, "  accompanied  by  the  apostles  John  and 
Peter:  he  threw  himself  at  her  feet,  but  the  blessed  Virgin 
bidding  him  to  rise,  addressed  to  him  these  encouraging 
words,  Fear  not,  fear  not,  thy  prayers  have  risen  up  on 
bighi  and  thy  disciples  shall  be  protected  during  thy  life 
and  after  thy  death,  for  1  will  be  ever  present  in  this  place, 
and  it  shall  henceforth  llourish  beneath  the  shadow  of  my 
wing. 

The  sunny  vision  faded  away,  and  the  awe-struck  wor- 
shipper rising,  tremblingly  called  his  brethren,  to  impart  to 
them,  the  glad  tidings.  They  hastened  to  offer  up  their 
thanksgivings,  and  the  day  of  the  Vision  of  the  Virgin,  is 
now  held  in  holy  veneration. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  necessary  to  remind  the  reader, 
that  these  are  the  words,  not  of  an  ignorant  besotted 
monk  of  the  dark  ages,  but  of  a  high  dignitary  now 
living,  a  man  of  good  sense,  learning,  and  piety. 
What  an  inexplicable  anomaly  is  the  mind  of  man ! 

The  belfry  tower,  upwards  of  260  feet  in  height,  is 
an  elegant  structure  of  modern  date;  its  five  square 
stories,  adorned  with  columns  and  statues,  contract 
as  they  rise  one  above  the  other,  and  are  surmounted 
by  a  rich  mass  of  gilding  intended  to  represent  the 
irregular  form  of  a  rock,  upon  the  summit  of  which 
is  a  gilt  ball,  and  a  large  and  highly  decorated  cross 
of  gilded  copper.  Thirty-five  pounds'  weight  of 
ducat-gold  was  employed  in  the  decoration  of  the 
roof  and  ball.  This  building  contains  a  fine  set  of 
bells,  thirty-eight  in  number,  of  which  fourteen  chime 
the  quarters.  One  of  the  largest,  presented  by  the 
Empress  Anne,  weighs  140,000  lbs.  The  portraits  of 
Peter  the  Great,  and  several  others  of  the  imperial 
family,  figure  upon  it  in  basso-relievo.  The  view  from 
the  summit,  towards  the  south,  is  extensive,  and 
presents  a  jjleasing  diversity  of  wood  and  water, 
over  a  tolerably  well-cultivated  country;  a  description 
of  scenery  very  far  from  common  in  Russia. 

A  small  building  in  front  of  the  Cathedral  of  the 
Assumption,  covers  a  well  of  remarkably  pure  water, 
the  spring  of  which  is  under  the  altar  of  the  Cathe- 
dral itself.  No  peculiar  powers  are  attributed  to  it, 
nor  is  it  considered  sacred.  A  lay  monk  is  sta- 
tioned to  supply  the  water  to  pilgrims,  and  to  sell 
images  painted  bj'  the  brethren,  which  do  no  very 
great  honour  to  their  pictorial  talents.  A  small 
obelisk,  near  the  well,  serves  as  a  sun-dial ;  on  its 
marble  sides  are  inscribed  the  most  remarkable  events 
coimected  ■with  the  convent;  it  is  now  surrounded 
by  the  cannons  that  once  thundered  from  the  battle- 
ments. 

The  refectory  and  church  of  St.  Serge,  shown  in 
the  accompanj'ing  Engraving,  form  a  large,  and  not 
inelegant  building :  the  exterior  is  remarkable  chiefly 
for  tKe  strange  variety  of  colours  with  which  it  is 
painted  ;  the  solid  masonry  between  the  pillars  is 
hewn  in  small  squares,  precisely  in  form  like  the  rind 
of  a  pine- apple,  every  angular  side  of  which  is  of  a 
different  shade.  The  roof,  210  feet  in  length,  and 
63  in  breadth,  is  remarkable  for  the  ingenuity  of  its 
mechanical  contrivance,  being  supported  only  on  the 
external  walls. 

The  treasury  {riznitza,)  consits  of  ten  halls  filled 
with  the  most  costly  objects,  such  as  the  sacerdotal 
vestments,  panagions,  mitres,  pal'.s  for  slirines,  and 
coverings  for  altars ;  bibles,  missals,  chalices,  and 
crosses,  all  blazing  with  an  inconceivcible  profusion 
of  pearls,  diamonds,  and  precious  stones  of  every 
kind  ;  the  books  themselves  are  bound  in  gold  and 
silver,  and  studded  with  gems.  One  altar-piece  is 
estimated  at  a  million  and  a  half  of  roubles,  about 
36,000/.,  and  the  dress  worn  by  the  abbot  on  festivals, . 
is  estimated  at  18,000/.     There  are  a  vast  number  of! 
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smaller  altar-pieces  covered  with  pearls  and  gems ; 
these  were  made  up  from  the  loose  jewels  of  the 
treasury,  (of  which  there  were  at  oue  time  nearly 
two  bushels,)  in  order  to  prevent  their  appropriation  to 
meet  the  exigences  of  the  state,  during  the  long  war, 
as  after  having  been  consecrated,  they  are  no  longer 
available  to  secular  purposes.  The  tattered  saccos  of 
St.  Serge  is  shown,  as  well  as  the  shoes  that  were 
taken  from  his  feet  on  the  discovery  of  his  remains, 
and  several  utensils  of  wood  rudely  fashioned  by  his 
own  hands.  "These,"  said  tiie  mopk  who  pointed 
them  out  to  the  writer  of  this  article,  "  these  are  our 
real  riches  ;  we  prize  them  above  gold  or  jewels." 
The  greatest  curiosity  is  an  agate  of  pale  gray  colour, 
on  which  nature  has  traced,  in  a  shade  of  rich  pur- 
plish black,  the  image  of  a  cruciiix  upon  a  rock,  with 
a  monk  at  his  devotions  before  it.  Utterly  discarding, 
of  course,  the  idea  of  anything  miraculous,  we  should 
not  be  inclined  to  dispute  its  genuineness,  since,  far 
from  being  a  solitary  instance,  it  is  well  known,  that 
in  the  British  Museum,  there  is  still  preserved  a  dark 
stone  on  which  nature  has  distinctly  traced  the 
portrait  of  Chaucer;  Pliny  also  mentions  an  agate 
on  which  appeared  Apollo  holding  a  harp,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  Nine ;  and  at  Venice,  Ravenna,  at 
Pisa,  others  of  similar  kind  are  exhibited,  some, 
perhaps,  a  little  indebted  to  human  ingenuity.  If  we 
are  not  mistaken,  there  was,  not  long  since,  a  re- 
markable stone  of  this  kind,  in  the  possession  of  a 
lapidary  at  Edinburgh,  representing  a  clearly-defined 
portrait  of  George  the  Fourth. 

Among  other  curiosities,  abundance  of  relics  are 
shown,  including,  of  course,  a  morsel  of  the  true 
cross,  and  a  piece  of  the  rod  with  which  Moses  smote 
the  rock  of  the  Wilderness,  but  they  are  by  no  means 
kept  as  objects  of  adoration,  nor  are  they  ever  viewed 
as  such  by  the  most  ignorant,  but  simply  as  curiosities. 
The  bodies  of  the  saints  (moshtsch'i)  are  the  only 
objects  of  veneration ;  these,  closely  enveloped  in  a 
cement,  into  the  composition  of  which  enter  some 
odoriferous  gums,  a  portion  of  the  face  alone  left 
visible,  are  enclosed  in  a  silver  or  plated  shrine,  the 
cover  of  which  is  removed  on  solemn  festivals,  and 
a  rich  pall  of  embroidery  thrown  over;  the  public 
are  then  admitted,  and  throng  in  crowds  to  see 
and  kiss  them.  In  appearance  they  much  resemble 
the  Egyptian  mummies,  the  head  being  bound  up  m 
the  same  way ;  the  features  are  scarcely  distinguish- 
able, while  the  white  teeth,  in  contrast  with  the  dark 
ebony  hue  of  the  shrunk  and  shrivelled  features,  give 
a  ghastly  appearance,  that  creates  a  feeling  of  loathing 
which  a  stranger  has  some  difficulty  to  overcome. 
There  is  a  department  in  connexion  with  the  Synod, 
expressly  for  the  preservation  of  the  bones  of  saints, — 
a  certain  number  of  which  is  deposited  on  its  con- 
secration, in  every  church  throughout  the  empire. 
Although  this  is  the  case,  the  rubric  of  the  church 
strictly  enjoins  upon  all  priests,  "  most  diligently  to 
watch,  lest  the  ignorant  be  tempted  to  render  them  a 
superstitious  worship." 

The  monuments  of  the  tzars,  in  remote  ages,  were 
regarded  with  a  veneration  almost  approaching  that 
paid  to  the  relics  of  saints  and  martyrs.  Petitions 
addressed  to  the  monarch  were  deposited  upon  one 
of  the  tombs  of  the  tzars,  whence  none  but  the 
sovereign  in  person  had  the  right  to  remove  them, 
making  death,  the  leveller  of  all  distinctions,  the  me- 
diator between  the  suppliant  and  his  sovereign.  This 
singular  and  impressive  custom  ceased  on  the  re- 
moval of  the  seat  of  government  to  St.  Petersburgh. 
The  library  contains  about  6000  volumes  of  theology, 
history,  antiquities  and  science,  well  classified  and 
arranged,  together  with  200   manuscripts,  some  of 


which,  relative  to  the  history  of  Russia,  are  of  high 
antiquity;  others  are  very  curiously  illuminated,  and 
adorned  with  miniatures  of  the  saints.  A  very  cu- 
rious book  on  astrology  is  also  shown.  There  is  a 
missal,  written,  if  we  mistake  not,  in  letters  of  gold 
on  bladder,  and  most  exquisitely  illuminated.  The 
monastery,  once  peopled  by  300  monks,  is  now  occu- 
pied by  only  100,  who  are  divided  into  ten  bodies, 
lodging  in  as  many  separate  buildings  ;  but  a  semi- 
nary has  been  added,  which  receives  300  students,  of 
which  one- half  are  educated  at  the  expense  of  the 
Crown ;  the  others  are  on  the  foundation.  None  but 
the  children  of  the  secular  clergy  are  admitted. 
Their  course  of  study  embraces  theology,  Greek, 
Latin,  and  one  or  two  modern  languages;  after 
having  passed  through  which,  they  are  at  liberty 
either  to  enter  into  the  world,  or  to  embrace  the  ec- 
clesiastical profession. 

It  would  render  this  ai'ticle  unnecessarily  tedious, 
were  we  to  prolong  our  description  by  a  detail  of 
the  six  other  churciies,  the  buildings  within  the  walls 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  monks,  the  schools, 
the  hospital,  and  the  imperial  palace,  the  latter 
scarcely  deserving  the  name,  and  completely  unfur- 
nished, with  a  desolate,  shrubless,  weedy  garden  in 
front. 


FAMILIAR  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  GEOLOGY. 

No.  I. 

Common  Soils, — Loam,   Clay,   Sand, — Flint, 
Chalk,  Magnesia,. — Rocks. 

I  SEE  you  turning  up  the  earth  with  your  plough, 
and  this  you  have  done  for  many  years.  Has  it  ever 
occurred  to  you  to  inquire,  what  this  earth,  which  you 
have  had  to  deal  with  for  so  long  a  time,  really  is  ? 
You  tell  me  that  the  soil  of  this  field  is  a  sandy-loam, 
that  of  the  one  below  a  clayey-loam,  that  others  have 
a  fine  rich  soil,  and  the  one  by  the  side  of  the  com- 
mon a  hungry  soil. 

When  I  ask  you  what  is  loam?  you  tell  me  that 
it  is  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand  ;  that  when  the  clay 
is  very  abundant,  it  forms  clayey  loam  ;  when  much. 
less  in  quantity,  sandy  loam  ;  whilst  the  rich  soil  is 
chiefly  composed  of  the  same  materials,  varying  in 
proportions,  and  usually  containing  in  addition  much 
vegetable  and  animal  matter  in  a  state  of  decay.  You 
further  inform  me,  that  a  hungry  soil  consists  chiefly 
of  sand  and  gravel,  with  very  little  clay. 

Very  good ;  as  far  as  it  goes,  this  is  all  very  welL 
But  suppose  we  carry  the  inquiry  a  little  further,  and 
inquire  what  are  meant  by  the  terms  clay  and  sand? 
You  at  once  reply  that  clay  is  clay,  sand  is  sand,  and 
gravel  is  gravel.  Well  then,  let  us  look  more  closely 
into  the  origin  and  construction  of  the  soil,  which  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  general  term  we  can  use  for  the 
ground,  or  earth,  of  the  fields  and  gardens.  Such  in- 
quiries well  become  all  intelligent  minds,  but  to  the 
farmer  in  particular,  the  subject  possesses  very  con- 
siderable interest,  for  on  the  proper  culture  of  the  soil 
the  success  of  the  agriculturist  must  chiefly  depend. 

Soil,  as  we  have  already  settled,  may  be  loamy, 
sandy,  clayey,  gravelly,  or  of  other  denominations, 
according  to  the  proportions  in  which  the  materials 
that  compose  it  are  brought  together. 

Now  there  are  in  nature  certain  substances,  per- 
haps seven  or  eight  in  number,  which  are  properly 
called  PURE  earths,  because  chemistry  has  not  yet 
discovered  in  them  a  composition  of  two  or  more 
materials.  Consequently,  they  are  pure,  simple, 
mineral  substances,  and  are  designated  earths  in  the 
scientific  meaning  of  the  term.  Of  these  simple  sub- 
stances, or  pure  earths,  it  might  be  sufficient  for  our 
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present  purpose  to  notice  three,  namely, — those  very 
well-known  substances,  Flint,  Clay,  and  Lime  ;  for  of 
these  three,  in  various  combinations,  by  far  the 
greatest  part  of  the  mountains  of  the  globe,  the 
plains  at  their  feet,  and  the  whole  of  what  we  com- 
monly understand  by  land,  soil,  mould,  earth,  &c., 
are  composed. 

You  must  not,  however,  imagine  that  all  the  world 
is  composed  of  these  three  substances,  but  merely  that 
they  form  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  solid 
portions  of  our  globe.  They  are  constantly  intermixed 
with  foreign  matters,  for  instance,  metals,  (particu- 
larly iron,)  and  acids,  (as  carbonic  acid,)  in  immense 
quantities.  It  is  this  acid  combined  with  lime,  that 
forms  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  the  true  limestone 
rock,  and  also  chalk.  Limestone  and  chalk  require 
to  be  burnt  in  kilns  of  intense  heat,  in  order  to  drive 
off  the  carbonic  acid,  by  which  the  pure  lime  is  set 
free,  or,  as  it  were,  released  from  its  bondage. 

Alkalies  also  occur,  such  as  soda  and  potassa, 
giving  vaviety  to  rocks  composed  of  the  above  mate- 
rials. 

As  I  am  talking  to  an  agriculturist,  I  will  just 
mention  a  fourth  pure  earth, — Magnesia,  which  is 
found  in  some  places  in  considerable  quantities,  and 
existing  occasionally  mixed  with  limestone.  Mag- 
nesia is  the  farmer's  enemy,  on  account  of  its 
pernicious  influence  on  vegetables.  Some  years 
ago,  before  knowledge  became  so  general  as  it  now 
is,  a  young  farmer  took  possession  of  a  farm  in 
a  part  of  the  country,  where  the  limestone  rock 
abounds.  Having  the  means  of  obtaining  an  abun- 
dance of  lime  at  a  cheap  rate,  he  manured  his  land 
with  it  unsparingly,  in  the  full  expectation  of  a 
grateful  return  in  abundant  crops.  He  was,  how- 
ever, doomed  to  disappointment.  In  every  direction 
stunted  and  blighted  plants  met  his  eye,  and  it  was 
evident  that  the  means  he  had  used  to  improve  his 
laud,  bad  had  a  directly  contrary  effect,  and  that  the 
soil  was  injured.  In  his  perplexity  he  mentioned  the 
circumstance  to  a  chemist,  who  was  visiting  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  from  him  he  learned,  that  the 
limestone-rock  which  had  afforded  him  the  lime  with 
which  he  manured  his  fields,  contained  a  portion  of 
magnesia,  and  that  magnesia  was  baneful  to  vegetable 
life,  and  had  caused  the  failure  of  his  crops. 

Flint,  the  pure  earth  of  which  I  first  spoke,  is 
found  in  its  greatest  purity  in  rock-crystal.  It  forms 
a  large  proportion  of  granite,  in  which  it  occurs  in 
bright,  and  often  colourless  crystals.  These  crystals 
are  detached  in  immense  quantities  by  the  decay  of 
the  felspar  and  mica,  two  other  substances  which 
enter  into  the  composition  of  granite. 

The  decomposition  of  granite  is  effected  by  the 
agency  of  the  atmosphere  and  by  water.  The  crys- 
tals are  washed  from  the  hills  by  the  rains,  and  are 
rolled,  rubbed,  and  ground,  against  each  other,  and 
against  larger  fragments.  The  finer  portions  rubbed 
off  form  sand,  coarse  or  fine  according  to  circum- 
stances, and  the  larger  portions  left  are  rounded  into 
gravel. 

It  will,  perhaps,  surjjrise  you,  when  I  tell  you  how 
much  of  a  good  soil  consists  of  absolute  flint ;  that 
js,  sand  formed  of  ground  flint.  It  is  said,  that  in 
loam,  eighty-seven  parts  in  a  hundred  are  fine  sand, 
and  the  remaining  thirteen  clay.  When  soil  has  a 
areddish  or  yellowish  colour,  it  indicates  the  presence 
of  iron.  Decayed  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  as  is 
•well  known,  gives  great  additional  richness  to  the  soil. 

Clay  is  the  chief  material  of  which  slate-rocks  are 
composed  ;  it  also  enters  largely  into  the  composition 
of  other  rocks,  and  is  released  or  disengaged  from  its 
combination  with  them  by  the  action  of  the  atmo- 


sphere and  other  chemical  causes.  Thus,  the  sand 
and  clay  which  compose  a  loamy  soil,  is  produced  by 
the  decay  of  the  hardest  rocks,  and  by  the  friction  of 
the  fragments  in  running  waters.  When  the  decom- 
position of  limestone-rocks  takes  place  in  a  similar 
manner,  the  lime  so  brought  down,  and  becoming 
mixed  with  the  sand  or  clay,  forms  what  is  called  a 
Marl,  or  marlaceous  loam,  well  known  to  the  agri- 
culturist as  a  most  valuable  soil. 


THE  HURRICANE  IN  BARBADOS 
IN  1831. 
The  only  thing  remarkable  in  the  weather  for  Ju.y, 
1831,  in  Barbados,  was  the  unusual  quantity  of  rain  ; 
it,  indeed,  is  said  to  have  rained  almost  incessantly. 
The  trade-winds,  however,  blew  moderately  and 
steadily  from  the  proper  quarter,  and  the  atmospheric 
temperature  was  uncommonly  uniform  ;  the  maximum 
is  noted  at  80°,  and   the   minimum  at  79°. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month  thunder  and  light- 
ning were  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  electric  clouds 
hung  over  the  island.  In  Bridgetown,  the  1st  of 
August  commenced  fine,  with  light  breezes  from  the 
north-east,  but  by  nine  a.m.  the  weather  had  changed, 
the  wind  blew  strongly,  and  the  remainder  of  the  day 
was  wet  and  cloudy,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  island 
the  thunder  was  very  severe,  particularly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chalky  Mount,  in  the  district  of 
Scotland,  where  the  lightning  shattered  a  small  house, 
killed  a  white  child,  and  wounded  the  mother. 

On  the  tenth  morning  of  the  month,  it  was  remarked 
that  the  'sun  rose  without  a  cloud,  and  shone  re- 
splendently  through  an  atmosphere  of  the  most  trans- 
lucent brightness  ;  at  six  a.m.  the  thermometer  stood 
at  80°,  at  eight  it  rose  to  8.5°,  and  at  ten,  to  8C°  ;  at 
which  hour  the  gentle  morning-breeze,  which  had,  up 
to  that  moment,  fanned  the  country,  died  away  ;  oc- 
casionally, after  this,  high  winds  sprang  up  from  the 
east-north-east,  but  soon  subsided.  Calms  generally 
prevailed  with  puffs  from  between  the  north  and  north- 
east points  of  the  compass.  At  noon  the  mercury 
stood  at  87°,  and  at  two  p.m.  88°;  at  four  it  had  sunk 
to  8C°.  At  five,  the  writer  from  whom  this  account 
is  taken  was  in  the  country,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
to  the  northward  of  Bridgetown.  He  remarked  that 
the  clouds  were  gathering  very  fast  from  the  north, 
and  the  wind  commenced  blowing  strong  from  the 
same  point.  A  shower  of  rain  fell  at  this  time,  after 
which  there  was  a  remarkable  stillness,  which  was 
made  more  impressive  by  the  dismal  darkness  of  the 
clouds  on  the  horizon  all  around.  This  dark  im- 
penttrable  body  of  cloud  extended  up  towards  the 
zenitn,  leaving  there  an  obscure  circle  of  light  ap- 
parently about  35°  or  40°  of  the  celestial  concave  in 
diameter.  This  dismal  circle  remained  at  rest  a  few 
seconds  only,  when  the  scud  of  it  was  seen  to  be  in  a 
state  of  ebullition.  The  dense  mass  of  cloud  all 
around,  was  also  agitated  and  separating ;  bodies  of 
it  were  dispersed  to  all  points  of  the  compass.  From 
six  to  seven  r.M.  the  weather  was  fair  and  the  wind 
moderate,  with  only  occasional  slight  puffs  from  the 
north  ;  the  lower  and  principal  stratum  of  clouds 
passing  fleetly  to  the  south,  while  the  higher  strata 
and  scud  seemed  driven  with  almost  equal  rapidity  to 
every  point  of  the  compass. 

After  seven  o'clock  the  sky  was  clear,  and  the  air 
calm,  and  this  continued  till  after  nine,  when  the  wind 
began  again  to  blow  from  the  north.  At  half-past 
nine  it  freshened,  and  showers  of  rain  fell  at  intervals, 
up  to  half-past  ten  o'clock.  About  this  period  distant 
lightning  was  observed  in  the  north-east  and  north- 
west, and    squalls   of  wind,    with  rain,   came  from 
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the    north-nortli-east,  which  continued,    with   inter- 
mediate calms,  till  midnight. 

The  thermometer  during  the  whole  of  the  evening 
had  varied  with  remarkable  activity  ;  during  the 
calms  it  stood  at  86°,  but  at  other  moments  it  fluc- 
tuated from  83°  to  85°.  After  midnight  the  continual 
flashing  of  the  lightning  was  awfully  grand,  and  a 
gale  blew  fiercely  from  between  the  north  and  the 
north-east. 

At  one  A.M.  of  the  11th,  the  tempestuous  rage  of 
the  wind  increased.  The  storm,  which  at  this  moment 
came  from  the  north-east,  suddenly  shifted  to  the 
north-west.  The  upper  regions  of  the  air  were  from 
this  time  illuminated  by  incessant  lightning,  but  the 
quivering  sheet  of  blazing  fire  was  far  surpassed  in 
brilliancy  by  the  darts  of  the  electric  fluid  which  were 
exploded  in  every  direction.  It  was,  however,  at 
a  little  after  two  o'clock  a.m.  that  the  astounding 
roar  of  the  hurricane  rushed  from  the  north-north- 
west, and  north-west,  with  a  horror  and  impetuosity 
that  no  language  can  describe,  or  mind  conceive. 
Some  of  my  friends  who  heard  it,  compared  it  to  the 
agonizing  shrieks  of  millions  of  human  beings  in  the 
last  agony  of  despair  ;  and  said  that  there  was  some- 
thing most  heart-rending  and  most  piercing  in  the 
wail  or  scream,  which  never  ceased.  About  three, 
the  wind  occasionally  abated,  but  only  to  return  in 
gusts  from  the  south-west,  the  west,  and  the  north- 
west, with  accumulated  fury.  Fiery  meteors  were 
observed  by  more  than  one  person  to  fall  from  the 
heavens,  and  one  friend  told  me,  he  saw  one  in  parti- 
cular, of  a  globular  form  and  deep-red  hue,  descend 
perpendicularly  from  a  great  height,  and  he  remarked 
that  it  fell  evidently  by  its  own  specific  gravity.  On 
approaching  the  earth  its  motion  was  accelerated,  and 
it  became  of  a  dazzling  whiteness,  and  elongated  in 
form  ;  and,  dashing  on  the  ground  in  one  of  the  paved 
squares  of  the  town,  it  splashed  around  in  the  same 
manner  as  melted  lead  would  have  done,  if  thrown 
out  of  the  furnace,  and  was  instantly  extinct,  though 
the  brilliancy  and  spattering  of  its  particles,  when  it 
reached  the  earth,  gave  it  the  appearance  rather  of  a 
globe  of  quicksilver. 

A  few  minutes  after  the  appearance  of  this  pheno- 
menon, the  deafening  noise  of  the  wind  sank  into  a 
solemn  murmur,  or,  more  correctly,  it  resembled  a 
distant  roar,  and  lightning,  which  since  midnight  had 
played  in  flashes  and  forked  darts  with  scarcely  any 
intermission,  seemed  for  half  a  minute  to  hover 
between  the  clouds  and  the  earth,  moving  frightfully, 
and  with  a  novel  and  surprising  action.  There  seemed 
a  vast  body  of  vapour  almost  touching  the  houses, 
which  apparently  caught  fire  from  the  clouds,  and 
conveyed  it,  flaming,  downwards,  while  another  thou- 
sand torches  were  lighted  from  the  earth,  and  mounted 
to  the  sky. 

While  this  strange  phenomenon  continued,  the 
earth  was  felt  to  vibrate,  in  a  manner  and  in  time 
answering  with  the  action  of  the  lightning.  Twiqf,  or 
more,  when  the  coruscations  were  more  brilliant  and 
severe,  but  less  rapid  in  their  motions,  the  earth  re- 
ceived corresponding  shocks.  The  moment  this  sin- 
gular alternation  of  the  lightning  passing  to  and  from 
the  earth  ceased,  the  hurricane  again  burst  from  the 
western  points  with  a  violence  exceeding  all  that 
had  as  yet  been  experienced,  and  hurling  before  it 
the  fragments  of  every  unsheltered  strxicture  of  human 
industry.  The  strongest  buildings  were  found  to 
vibrate  to  the  very  foundation,  and  the  surface  of  the 
very  earth  trembled  as  the  destroyer  passed  over  it. 
No  thunder  was  at  any  time  heard,  and,  as  every  one 
concurred  in  reporting,  had  the  cannon  of  a  million  of 
batteries  been  discharged,  their  sound  could  not  have 


been  distinguished,  so  overpowering  were  the  horrible 
roar  and  yelling  of  the  wind,  and  the  noise  of  the 
tumultuous  ocean,  whose  frightful  waves  threatened 
to  sweep  into  the  abyss  all  that  the  other  elements 
might  spare.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  appalling  scene, 
that  the  heart  sank  in  despair,  and  the  mind  became 
altogether  bewildered,  and  with  many,  their  reason  for 
a  time  was  shaken  from  her  throne. 

I  have  heard  many  of  my  friends  declare  that  they 
felt  it  quite  impossible  to  give  any  expression  of  the 
sensations  which  then  distracted,  confounded,  and  in 
a  manner  benumbed,  all  their  faculties.  The  sight 
and  the  hearing  were  overpowered,  and  the  excess  of 
horror. refused  admission  to  fear  One  friend  told  me 
that,  when  his  senses  in  some  measure  returned,  he 
found  himself  standing  up  against  the  wall  of  the 
room  in  which  he  was  sleeping  when  the  hurricane 
commenced.  The  roof  had  been  removed  from  the 
house,  and  every  article  from  the  room,  except  some 
fragments  of  the  wall  that  had  been  blown  down  : 
how  he  had  escaped  destruction  he  knew  not. 

The  unparalleled  fury  of  the  tempest  continued 
without  any  interruption  till  four  o'clock.  It  blew 
from  the  west  and  southward  of  west,  and  was  attended 
with  what  was  considered  the  dashing  of  heavy  rain, 
but,  from  what  many  have  told  me,  that  this  rain 
was  quite  salt,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  was  the  waves 
of  the  sea  carried  inland  by  the  force  of  the  wind. 
After  five  o'clock  the  storm  now  and  then  abated, 
during  which  lulls,  the  falling  of  substances  which 
had  apparently  been  carried  higli  into  the  air — the 
shrieks  of  suffering  victims — the  cries  of  the  terrified 
inhabitants — and  the  mournful  howling  of  the  dogs, 
were  all  distinctly  heard,  and  awakened  in  tlie  mind 
of  the  listener  a  fearful  apprehension  of  the  scenes  of 
death  and  misery  with  which  he  was  surrounded.  At 
about  half-past  five  the  wind  suddenly  moved  round 
to  the  east,  and  though  it  may  be  said  that  the  hurri- 
cane still  raged  (sometimes  veering  to  the  south)  until 
seven  o'clock,  it  was  not  with  that  force  which  had 
been  previously  experienced. 

At  eight  o'clock  strong  breezes  blew  from  the  east- 
south-east,  and  about  that  hour  the  dense  body  of 
cloud  that  hovered  over  the  island  began  to  break  up, 
and  at  ten  a.m.  the  sun  looked  down  for  a  few 
moments  upon  a  scene  of  wretchedness  and  misery 
more  sickening  to  the  human  heart  than  any,  perhaps, 
that  was  ever  witnessed.  The  humble  cot,  and  the 
most  costly  mansion,  had  alike  been  hurled  to  de- 
struction. Parents  beheld  their  children,  and  children 
their  parents,  husbands  their  wives,  and  wives  their 
husbands,  buried  in  the  ruins,  or  strewed  around 
them,  disfigured  corpses ;  others,  with  fractured 
limbs,  and  dreadful  mutilations,  were  still  alive,  and 
many  of  them  rescued  from  under  the  fallen  build- 
ings ;  and  it  was  dreadful  to  hear  their  heart-piercing 
cries  of  agony.  Many  streets  in  the  town  were  totally 
impassable,  from  the  houses  having  been  lifted  up  from 
their  foundations,  and  thrown  in  one  mass  of  ruins 
into  the  roads.  Masses  of  rubbish,  broken  furniture, 
ships'  spars,  packages  of  merchandise,  huge  blocks  of 
mahogany,  seemed  to  have  been  washed  up,  and 
carried  by  the  wind  or  the  tide  to  great  distances, 
so  as  completely  to  block  up  the  streets  and  high- 
ways. 

The  whole  face  of  tlie  country  was  laid  waste, 
scarcely  any  sign  of  vegetation  existed,  and  what  did 
remain  was  of  a  sickly  green.  The  surface  of  the 
earth  appeared  as  if  fire  had  passed  over  it,  scorching 
and  burning  up  everything.  The  few  trees  that  were 
still  standing  were  stripped  of  their  boughs  and 
foliage,  and  appeared  as  withered  trunks. 

The    garrison  of  St.  Ann's,   which  is  about  two 
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miles  distant  from  Bridgetown,  and  considered  the 
head-quarters  of  our  West  India  force,  presented  a 
far  more  deplorable  appearance  than  did  the  citadel 
of  Antwerp  after  all  the  battering  which  the  French 
could  bestow  upon  it.  An  officer  of  the  commissariat, 
his  three  children,  with  a  female  relative,  and  two  ser- 
vants, were  buried  in  the  ruins  of  their  habitation, 
and  perished.  The  number  of  non-commissioned 
officers  and  soldiers,  and  of  women  and  children,  that 
were  killed,  was  only  forty-three  ;  but  about  three 
hundred,  including  all  classes,  were  very  seriously 
hurt.  The  total  number  of  persons  killed  in  the 
island,  or  who  died  of  their  wounds,  was  about  2,500, 
and  the  number  of  wounded  exceeded  5,000,  while 
the  amount  of  property  destroyed  was  estimated  at 
nearly  two  millions  and  a  half,  island  currency. 
Many  extraordinary  circumstances,  and  most  ex- 
traordinary escapes,  are  recorded, — none  certainly 
more  extraordinary  than  that  related  to  me  by  my 
late  excellent  friend  Colonel  Diggens,  then  barrack- 
master  at  St.  Ann's. 

A  mother,  a  daughter,  a  female  slave,  and  a  child 
of  two  years  of  age,  were  living  together  in  a  cottage 
near  his  garden- wall.  When  the  hurricane  was  at 
its  height,  they  heard  the  roof  of  their  cottage  going 
off,  and  immediately  rushed  to  the  door  for  safety, 
the  daughter  carrying  the  child.  At  the  same  instant 
♦he  door  was  blown  from  its  hinges  and  fell  down, 
and,  in  the  horror  of  the  moment,  the  young  lady 
dropped  or  lost  the  child,  and  during  the  night  it  was 
no  more  heard  of.  Next  morning,  the  mother  and 
daughter  wero  found  alive,  in  an  open  space  of  ground 
near  the  ruins  of  their  cottage,  and  conveyed  to  the 
residence  of  Colonel  Diggens.  The  person  who  had 
discovered  these  females,  and  had  conveyed  them  to 
a  place  of  shelter,  then  went  to  assist  tlie  Colonel  in 
extricating  his  horses  from  the  ruins  of  their  stable  ; 
while  so  employed  they  heard  the  cry  of  an  infant, 
and,  upon  examining  around,  discovered  at  a  little 
distance  from  them  a  child  about  two  and  a  half 
years  old,  perfectly  naked,  and  black  with  cold.  This 
was  the  child  which  had  been  lost,  when  the  mother 
and  daughter  had  made  their  escape  from  their  cottage. 
A  wall,  nine  feet  high,  divided  that  cottage  from  the 
garden  of  Colonel  Diggens,  and  the  conjecture  was, 
that  the  child  had  fallen  from  the  arms  of  the  young 
lady,  and  dropped  upon  the  outer  door  of  the  cottage, 
which  had  just  then  blown  down,  and  that,  by  some 
strange  swirl  of  the  wind,  this  door  had  been  lifted  up 
with  the  child  upon  it,  carried  over  the  nine- feet  wall, 
and  deposited  in  the  Colonel's  garden,  where  both  it 
and  the  child  were  now  found. 

I  have  often  seen  the  hero  of  this  adventure,  who 
was  from  that  moment  adopted  by  the  kind-hearted 
Colonel.  Many  persons,  I  was  assured,  in  their  en- 
deavours to  escape  into  the  open  streets,  were  cut  in 
two  by  the  shingles  blown  from  the  roofs  of  the 
houses ;  and  I  myself  saw,  at  the  residence  of  the 
Venerable  Archdeacon  Eliot,  a  branch  of  a  tree 
through  which  a  fragment  of  a  shingle  had  passed, 
and  which  had  been  retained  in  its  position  by  a  large 
nail  that  went  across  the  fissure.  If  we  consider 
the  yielding  nature  of  the  branch,  and  the  blunt  edge 
of  the  shingle,  we  shall  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of 
the  force  which  could  propel  it  through  so  hard  a 
substance,  so  as  to  split  the  branch  as  if  a  wedge  had 
been  driven  through  it. 

At  the  residence  of  Thomas  G.  B.  Bushy,  Esq.  a 
piece  of  soft  deal  was  driven  into  the  branch  of  a 
fustic-tree  :  it  was  believed  that  this  deal  had  been 
blown  from  the  naval  hospital,  a  distance  of  one-third 
oF  a  mile.  It  was  a  soft  fir  deal,  and  the  branch 
through  which  it  had  penetrated  is  one  of  the  species 


called  iron- wood  and  with  which,  for  hardness,  no 
European  wood  can  be  compared. 

To  those  who  were  exposed  in  the  open  fields,  the 
heavens  often  appeared  as  all  on  fire,  with  balls  of 
fire  flying  in  all  directions,  and  bursting  exactly  like 
shells  from  a  mortar.  A  piece  of  lead,  weighing  about 
150  pounds,  was  carried  more  than  600  yards;  and 
one  weighing  400  pounds,  was  lifted  by  the  wind  and 
carried  to  a  distance  of  5 GO  yards.  I  mention  these 
striking  facts  which  were  fully  ascertained,  to  show 
the  force  and  strength  of  the  hurricane.  There  arc 
several  instances  recorded,  of  children  having  been 
blown  from  the  arms  of  those  who  were  endeavouring 
to  escape  with  them,  and  who  were  afterwards  found 
alive,  and  recovered.  At  Mount  Wilton,  a  negro 
woman  had  her  head  severed  from  her  body  by  a 
slate  which  had  been  carried  from  the  roof  of  a 
dwelling-house  at  Bloomsbury,  nearly  a  mile  from 
where  she  stood.  I  might  mention  a  thousand  other 
accidents  and  hair-breadth  escapes,  but  I  believe  I 
have  said  enough  to  give  the  reader  a  tolerable  idea 
of  the  awful  nature  of  this  visitation,  and  the  ruin  and 
misery  which  it  entailed  upon  Barbados,  to  which 
island  its  fury  was  chiefly  confined.  The  only  other 
island  to  which  it  extended,  with  any  great  degree  of 
violence,  was  St.  Vincent's,  where  property  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  160,000/.  was  destroyed. 
[From  Sir  Andrew  Halliday's  West  IndiesJ] 


EASY  LESSONS  ON  CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCES. 

III. 

Ancient  Books. 

YoTJ  have  been  taught  that  Christians, — even  those 
who  have  not  received  what  is  called  a  learned  edu- 
cation,— ought  to  have  some  good  reason  for  being 
Christians  ;  and  not  to  believe  in  our  religion,  as  the 
Pagans  do  in  theirs,  merely  because  their  fathers  did 
so  before  them.  But  some  persons  suppose  that, 
however  strong  the  evidences  may  be  for  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  these  must  be  evidences  only  to  the 
learned,  who  are  able  to  examine  ancient  books,  and 
to  read  them  in  the  original  languages ;  and  that  an 
ordinary  unlearned  Christian  must  take  their  word 
for  what  they  tell  him. 

You  do,  indeed,  read  in  English  the  accounts  of 
what  Jesus  and  his  Apostles  said  and  did,  and  of 
what  befell  them.  But  the  English  book  which  we 
call  the  Bible,  professes  to  be  a  translation  of  what 
was  originally  written  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  which 
you  do  not  understand.  And  some  one  may  perhaps 
ask  you,  how  you  can  know,  except  by  taking  the 
word  of  the  learned  for  it,  that  there  are  these  Greek 
and  Hebrew  originals  which  have  been  handed  down 
from  ancient  times  ?  or  how  you  can  be  sure  that  our 
translations  of  them  are  faithful,  except  by  trusting 
to  the  translators  ?  So  that  an  unlearned  Christian 
must,  after  all,  (some  people  will  tell  yoii)  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  learned,  in  what  relates  to  the  very 
foundations  of  his  faith.  He  must  take  their  word 
(it  will  be  said)  for  the  very  existence  of  the  Bible  in 
the  original  languages,  and  for  the  meaning  of  what 
is  written  in  it;  and,  therefore,  he  may  as  well  at 
once  take  their  word  for  everything,  and  believe  in 
his  religion  on  their  assurance. 

And  this  is  what  many  persons  do.  But  others 
will  be  apt  to  say,  "  How  can  we  tell  that  the  learned 
have  not  deceived  us  ?  The  Mohammedans  take  the 
word  of  the  learned  men  among  them ;  and  the  Pa- 
gans do  the  same;  and  if  the  people  have  been  im- 
posed xipon  by  their  teachers  in  Mohammedan  and 
Pagan  countries,  how  can  we  tell  that  it  is  not  the 
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same  in  Christian  countries  ?  What  ground  have  we 
for  trusting  with  such  perfect  confidence  in  our 
Christian  teachers,  that  they  are  men  who  would  not 
deceive  us  '" 

Tlic  truth  is,  however,  that  an  unlearned  Christian 
may  have  very  good  grounds  for  being  a  believer, 
without  placing  this  entire  confidence  in  any  man. 
He  may  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  ancient 
Greek  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  though  he 
never  saw  one,  nor  could  read  it  if  he  did.  And  he 
may  be  convinced  that  an  English  Bible  gives  the 
meaning  of  the  original,  though  he  may  not  trust 
completely  to  any  one's  word.  In  fact,  he  may  have 
the  same  sort  of  evidence  in  this  case,  which  every 
one  trusts  to  in  many  other  cases,  where  none  but  a 
madman  would  have  any  doubt  at  all. 

For  instance,  there  is  no  one  tolerably  educated, 
who  does  not  know  that  there  is  such  a  country  as 
France,  though  he  may  have  never  been  there  himself. 
Who  is  there  that  doubts  whether  there  are  such 
cities  as  London,  and  Paris,  and  Rome,  though  he 
may  have  never  visited  them  ?  Most  people  are  fully 
convinced  that  the  world  is  round,  though  there  are 
but  few  who  have  sailed  round  it.  There  arc  many 
persons  living  in  the  inland  parts  of  these  islands 
who  never  saw  the  sea ;  and  yet  none  of  them,  even 
the  most  ignorant  clowns,  have  any  doubt  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  the  sea.  We  believe  all  these,  and  many 
other  such  things,  because  we  have  been  told  them. 

Now  suppose  any  one  should  say,  "  How  do  you 
know  that  travellers  have  not  imposed  upon  you  in 
all  these  matters,  as  it  is  well  known  travellers  are 
apt  to  do  ?  Is  there  any  traveller  you  can  so  fully 
trust  in,  as  to  be  quite  sure  he  would  not  deceive 
you  ?"  What  would  you  answer  ?  I  suppose  you 
would  say,  one  traveller  might,  perhaps,  deceive  us ; 
or  even  two  or  three  might  possibly  combine  to  pro- 
pagate a  false  story,  in  some  case  where  hardly  any 
one  would  have  the  opportunity  to  detect  them  ;  but 
in  these  matters  there  arc  hundreds  and  thousands 
who  would  be  sure  to  contradict  the  accounts  if  they 
were  not  true ;  and  travellers  are  often  glad  of  an 
opportunity  of  detecting  each  other's  mistakes.  Many 
of  them  disagree  with  each  other  in  several  particu- 
lars respecting  the  cities  of  Paris  and  Rome  ;  and  if 
it  had  been  false  that  there  are  any  such  cities  at  all, 
it  is  impossible  but  that  the  falsehood  should  have 
been  speedily  contradicted.  And  it  is  the  same  with 
the  existence  of  the  sea,  the  roundness  of  the  world, 
and  the  other  things  that  were  mentioned. 

It  is  in  the  same  manner  that  we  believe,  on  the 
word  of  astronomers,  that  the  earth  turns  round 
every  twenty-four  hours,  though  we  are  insensible  ol 
the  motion;  and  that  the  sun,  which  seems  as  if  you 
could  cover  it  with  your  hat,  is  immensely  larger 
than  the  earth  we  inhabit,  though  there  is  not  one 
person  in  ten  thousand  that  has  ever  gone  through 
the  mathematical  proof  of  this.  And  yet  we  have 
very  good  reason  for  believing  it;  not  from  any 
strong  confidence  in  the  honesty  of  any  particular 
astronomer,  but  because  the  same  things  are  attested 
by  many  different  astronomers,  who  are  so  far  from 
combining  together  in  a  false  account,  that  many  of 
them  rejoice  in  any  opportunity  of  detecting  each 
other's  mistakes. 

Now  an  imlearned  man  has  just  the  same  sort  of 
reason  for  believing  that  there  are  ancient  copies,  in 
Hebrew  and  Greek,  of  the  Christian  sacred  books, 
and  of  the  works  of  other  ancient  authors,  who 
mention  some  things  connected  with  the  origin  of 
Christianity.  There  is  no  need  for  him  to  place  full 
confidence  in  any  particular  man's  honesty.  For  if 
any  book  wereforged  by  some  learned  men  in  these 


days,. and  put  forth  as  a  translation  from  an  ancient 
book,  there  are  many  other  learned  men,  of  this  and 
of  various  otlier  countries,  and  of  different  religions, 
who  w'ould  be  eager  to  make  an  inquiry,  and  examine 
the  question,  and  would  be  sure  to  detect  any  forgery, 
especially  on  an  important  subject. 

And  it  is  the  same  with  translators.  Many  of 
these  are  at  variance  with  each  other  as  to  the  pre- 
cise sense  of  some  particular  passage;  and  many  of 
them  are  veiy  much  opposed  to  each  other,  as  to  the 
doctrines  which  they  believe  to  be  taught  in  Scripture. 
But  all  the  different  versions  of  the  Bible  agree  as 
to  the  main  outline  of  the  history,  and  of  the  dis- 
courses recorded;  and  therefore  an  unlearned  Christian 
may  be  as  sure  of  the  general  sense  of  the  original 
as  if  he  understood  the  language  of  it,  and  could 
examine  it  for  himself;  because  he  is  sure  that 
unbelievers,  who  are  opposed  to  all  Christians,  or 
different  sects  of  Christians,  who  are  opposed  to  each 
other,  would  not  fail  to  point  out  any  errors  in  the 
translations  made  by  their  opponents.  Scholars  have 
an  opportunity  to  examine  and  inquire  into  the 
meaning  of  the  original  works ;  and  therefore  the  very 
bitterness  with  which  they  dispute  against  each  other, 
proves  that  where  they  all  agree  they  must  be  right. 

All  these  ancient  books,  in  short,  and  all  the  transla- 
tions of  them,  are  in  the  condition  of  witnesses  placed 
in  a  witness-box,  in  a  court  of  justice,  examined  and 
cross-examined  by  friends  and  enemies,  and  brought 
face  to  face  with  each  other,  so  as  to  make  it  certain 
that  any  falsehood  or  mistake  will  be  brought  to  light. 

No  one  need  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  books  of 
our  English  New  Testament  are  really  translated 
from  ancient  originals  in  Greek,  and  are,  at  least,  not 
forgeries  of  the  present  day;  because  unbelievers  in 
Christianity  would  not  have  failed  to  expose  such  a 
forgery.  But  in  the  case  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  we  have  a  remarkable  proof  that  they 
could  never  have  been  forged  by  Christians  at  all; 
because  they  are  preserved  and  highly  reverenced  by 
the  unbelieving  Jews  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
at  this  day.  These  are  the  Scriptures  which  the 
Jews  of  Beraea  were  commended  for  searching  with 
diligent  care.  In  these  they  found  the  prophecies  to 
which  the  Apostles  were  accustomed  to  refer,  as 
proving  that  Jesus  was  the  promised  Christ,  or  Mes- 
siah. And  the  history  goes  on  to  relate  that  tlie 
consequence  of  their  searcliing  those  Scriptures  was 
that  "  many  of  them  believed." 


The  instinctive  love  of  self-preservation  in  cnilaren 
amongst  tho  higher  classes,  is  seldom  so  active  as  in  those 
who  are  loss  objects  of  care  ami  solicitude ;  because,  being 
accustomed  to  depend  on  the  watchfulness  of  others,  they 
lose  that  quick  perception  of  danger  which  is  as  natural  to 
infants  as  it  is  to  animals.  The  eagerness  for  knowledge, 
also,  which  is  Viorn  with  all  children,  becomes  surfeited  by 
over-indulgence,  and  enervated  by  too  much  aid.  But  tlio 
curiosity  of  young  people  should  be  excited  on  all  useful 
subjects,  and  ought  to  receive  such  assistance  as  shall  en- 
courage their  own  minds  to  work  out  the  rest. — Sin- 
clair's Modern  Accomplishments, 


THE  BREAD  FRUIT  TREE, 

(Artocarpus  incisa.) 
This  tree,  whose  fruit  is  so  useful,  if  not  necessary, 
to  the  inhabitants  of  most  of  the  islands  of  the  South 
Seas,  has  been  chiefly  celebrated  as  a  production  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands  ;  and  is  not  confined  to  these 
alone,  but  is  also  found  in  all  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  was  first  discovered  by 
Europeans,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar ;  afterwards  it 
was  met  with  at  the  Molucca  Islands,  Java,  Batavia, 
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Otaheite,  &c.  The  fruit  of  the  trees  which  are  grown 
at  Otaheite  is  considered  better  adapted  for  food  than 
any  other  sort,  being  entirely  free  from  seeds. 

Rumphius,  who  met  with  this  tree  in  the  Ladrone 
Islands,  describes  it  as  somewhat  larger  than  our 
apple-tree  :  the  fruit  hangs  on  boughs  like  apples, 
and  is  of  the  size  of  a  penny  loaf,  with  a  thick,  tough 
rind,  which,  when  full  ripe,  turns  yellow.  The  natives 
gather  it  before  the  fruit  is  quite  ripe,  and  bake  it  till 
the  crust  is  pretty  black  :  they  then  rasp  it,  and  there 
remains  a  pretty  loaf,  with  a  tender,  yellow  crust, 
and  the  crumb  of  it  as  soft  and  sweet  as  a  new-biiked 
roll.  The  fruit  is  in  season  for  about  eight  months 
iu  the  year,  and  in  order  to  have  it  in  good  order,  it 
ought  to  be  baked  fresh  every  day.  "But,"  says 
Rumphius,  "  there  is  a  remedy  for  this,  which  is, 
cutting  the  loaf  into  slices  when  it  is  new,  and  drying 
them  in  the  sun,  by  which  they  are  clianged  into  the 
pleasantest  rusk  that  can  be  eaten." 

Captain  Cook  describes  the  tree  as  equal  to  a 
middling-sized  oak,  arid  the  fruit  as  large  as  a  small 
child's  head.  He  compares  the  taste  to  that  of 
crumb  of  bread  mixed  with  Jerusalem  artichoke. 
"  The  fruit  is  also  cooked  in  a  kind  of  oven,  which 
renders  it  soft,  and  something  like  a  boiled  potato, 
not  quite  so  farinaceous  as  a  good  one,  but  more  so 
than  those  of  a  middling  sort."  Of  the  bread-fruit, 
they  also  make  three  dishes,  by  putting  either  water, 
or  the  milk  of  a  cocoa-nut  to  it ;  then  beating  it  to  a- 
paste  with  a  pestle,  and  afterwards  mixing  it  with  ripe 
plantains,  bananas,  or  a  sour  paste  which  they  call 
maJue. 

As  there  are  four  months  in  the  year,  during  which 
the  fresh  bread-fruit  is  not  to  be  obtained,  they  pre- 
serve a  portion  of  it  in  the  following  manner.  ITie 
fruit,  as  usual,  is  gathered  just  before  it  becomes  ripe, 
and  being  laid  in  heaps,  is  closely  covered  with  leaves : 
in  this  state  it  undergoes  a  fermentation  which  ren- 
ders it  disagreeably  sweet ;  the  core  is  then  taken 
out  entire,  which  is  done  by  gently  pulling  out  the 
stalk,  and  the  rest  of  the  fruit  is  thrown  into  a  hole. 


which  is  dug  for  that  purpose,  generally  in  the  house, 
and  neatly  lined  at  the  bottom  and  sides  with  grass  ; 
the  whole  is  then  covered  with  leaves,  and  heavy 
stones  laid  on  them  :  in  this  state  it  undergoes  a 
second  fermentation,  which  renders  it  sour,  after 
which  it  suffers  no  change  for  some  months.  It  is 
taken  out  of  the  hole  as  it  is  wanted  for  use,  and 
being  made  into  balls,  is  wrapped  up  in  leaves  ana 
baked.  After  it  is  dressed,  it  will  keep  five  or  six 
weeks. 

It  is  not  the  fruit  alone  of  this  valuable  tree  which 
is  useful  to  the  inhabitants,  but  they  form  their  gar- 
ments of  the  fibres  of  the  bark,  and  the  wood  is 
employed  in  the  construction  of  their  dwellings.  As 
if  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  render  the  gift  of  the 
bread-fruit  tree,  in  every  respect  beneficial,  it  is  a 
plant  propagated  with  so  much  ease,  that  "  If  a  man 
plant  ten  trees  in  his  life-time,  which  he  may  do  in 
one  hour,  he  will  as  completely  fulfil  his  duty  to  his 
own  and  future  generations,  as  the  native  of  our  less 
temperate  climate  can  do,  by  ploughing  in  the  cold 
Winter,  and  reaping  in  the  Summer's  heat,  as  often 
as  these  seasons  return." 

The  climate  of  the  English  islands  in  the  West 
Indies  being  of  about  the  same  temperature  as  that 
of  Otaheite,  the  English  government  entertained  the 
idea  of  transporting  a  number  of  these  trees  to 
Jamaica.  To  this  end,  in  1791,  they  despatched  to 
Otaheite  a  vessel  of  400  tons  burden,  named  the 
Providence,  together  with  a  small  tender  named  the 
Assistant.  These  were  under  the  command  of  Cap- 
tain Bligh,  whose  providential  escape  after  the  mutiny 
of  his  crew,  on  a  previous  attempt  to  remove  this 
valuable  tree,  is  so  well  known*.  They  reached  Ota- 
heite in  the  beginning  of  April,  1792,  and  arrived  in 
the  West  Indies  with  their  cargo  in  January,  1793. 
The  fruit  produced  by  these  trees  has  been  in  great 
abundance ;  but  it  is  said  not  to  be  so  large,  or  so 
fine  flavoured,  as  that  which  is  produced  in  its  native 
country. 

•  See  Saturday  ilagatine,  'Vol.  III.,  pp.  203,  243. 
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GENERAL   VIEW   OF    THE    LAKE   OF    WINDEEJIERE,  FHOM    THE    EAST. 


TpE  human  mind  at  all  times,  but  more  especially 
when  free  from  present  cares,  takes  pleasure  in  con- 
templating the  wild  beauties  of  nature  ;  and  among 
such  objects  sylvan  scenery,  the  grove,  the  grotto, 
the  clear  blue  lake,  and  the  lofty  rugged  mountain 
■with  its  foaming  cascades,  have  peculiar  charms. 
Understanding  that  in  no  part  of  England  were  all 
these  delightful  objects  to  be  seen  to  greater  advan- 
tage than  in  Westmoreland,  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
pay  a  visit  to  those  romantic  regions. 

Early  on  a  fine  summer's  morning,  about  the 
middle  of  June,  I  set  out  on  foot  from  the  town  of 
Kendal.  The  sun  was  shining  brightly,  and  the 
morning  was  rather  warm ;  I,  therefore,  proceeded 
leisurely  along,  enjoying  the  delightful  scenery  of  the 
wild  country  around  me.  Along  the  right  side  of  the 
road  ranged  steep  and  lofty  mountains,  on  whose 
ridges  were  browsing  thousands  of  little  black-faced 
homed  sheep  ;  it  was  wonderful  to  see  these  nimble 
animals  skipping,  almost  with  the  agility  of  monkeys, 
in  situations  where  one  would  scarcely  imagine  any- 
thing but  a  bird  would  venture.  I  walked  at  least 
five  miles  before  I  met  with  anything  like  a  public- 
house,  but  at  length  reached  the  little  village  of  Ste- 
velly,  situated  amongst  wild  rocks  and  roaring  waters. 
Near  the  rude  old  bridge  stands  the  Angel  and  Child 
Inn,  where  I  got  a  pretty  good  breakfast  at  a  mode- 
rate charge.  This  village,  which  is  in  a  very  ruinous 
condition,  consists  of  about  a  dozen  loosely  con- 
atmcted  houses,  much  like  the  Highland  shielings. 
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most  of  them  thatched  with  straw.  A  little  further 
on,  at  the  top  of  a  rocky  and  almost  perpendicular 
hill,  stand  a  few  rude-looking  houses,  and  a  little 
church,  called  Ings  Church.  Some  way  further  on  is 
an  old  bridge,  built  over  a  beautiful  clear  river,  run- 
ning rapidly  over  some  large  stones. 

About  a  mile  further  on,  I  came  to  the  top  of  a 
hill,  from  whence  there  is  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
famous  Lake  Windermere,  studded  with  its  numerous 
islands,  and  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of  lofty 
and  rugged  mountains.  Nothing  more  grand  or 
picturesque  can  be  imagined  than  this  natural  pan- 
orama, and  vain  indeed  would  be  the  attempt  to 
describe  a  scene  which  is  far  beyond  description. 
The  point  from  which  I  viewed  it  is  the  side  of  a 
large  range  of  hills,  that  form  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  lake,  and  sufTiciently  high  for  the  tourist  to 
look  down  upon  all  the  objects  in  the  wide-extended 
vale  below,  a  circumstance  of  great  importance,  and 
which  a  painting  cannot  imitate.  The  valley  upon 
which  you  gaze  is  winding  and  extensive,  upwards  of 
twelve  miles  long,  and  every  side  enclosed  with 
grounds  which  rise  in  a  bold  but  varying  form ;  in 
some  places  bulging  into  mountains,  abrupt  and  wild, 
though  in  most  parts  cultivated ;  in  others,  branching 
into  rocks,  craggy,  painted,  and  irregular.  In  other 
places  are  hills  covered  with  noble  woods,  presenting 
a  gloomy  brown  shade,  almost  from  the  clouds  to  the 
reflection  of  the  trees  in  the  clear  water  below ;  thence 
waving  into  slopes  of  cultivated  enclosures,  adorned 
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in  the  most  delightful  manner  with  every  ebject  that 
can  give  variety  to  art,  or  elegance  to  nature  ; — trees, 
woods,  villages,  farm-houses,  ^a<\  cottages,  scattered 
with  picturesque  contusion,  and  presenting  to  the 
view  the  most  romantic  landscapes  that  nature  can 

exhibit. 

In  this  valley,  so  beautifully  enclosed,  the  laka  is 
situated,  spreading  forth  to  the  right  and  to  the  left 
in  one  vast  but  irregular  expanse  of  transparent 
water.  A  more  noble  object  can  hardly  be  imagined  ; 
its  shore  is  traced  by  every  variety  of  line  that  fancy 
can  conceive ;  sometimes  contracting  the  lake  into 
the  appearance  of  a  winding  river,— at  others,  retiring 
from  it,  and  opening  into  large  bays ;  promontories 
covered  with  woods  or  dotted  with  trees,  and  enclo- 
sures projecting  into  the  lake  ;  rocky  points  breaking 
the  shore,  and  rearing  their  bold  heads  above  the 
water;  and  next,  the  fine  sheet  of  water  itself, 
studded  with  no  less  than  ten  or  twelve  islands,  all 
verdant  and  well  wooded,  and  distinctly  perceptible 
to  the  eye. 

This  is  said  to  be  the  largest  of  the  English  lakes ; 
measured  along  the  middle  from  north  to  south,  it  is 
nearly  twelve  miles  long.     Its  breadth  varies  con- 
siderably ;  at  the  broadest  part  it  is  about  two  miles 
across  ;   the  depth  is  estimated  at  from  five  to  thirty- 
seven  fathoms,  and  the   circumference  of  the   entire 
lake  may  be  about  twenty-six  miles.     Though  gene- 
rally spoken  of  »s  one  of  th?  lakes  of  Westmoreland^ 
the  greater  portion  of  it  is,  in  fact,  in   Lancashire. 
It  is  fed  chiefly  by  the  rivers  Rothay  and  Brathay. 
The  Roth^iy  rises  in  the  mountains  near  Wythburn, 
on  the  descend  froni  which  it  is  joined  by  several 
mountain-torrents,  the  principal  of  which  is  that  from 
iasdale  T^rn ;    the    river  then   passes  through  the 
Lakes  of  Grassmerc  and  Rydal*,  and  in  its  mazy 
course  through  the  continuous  vales  of  Rydal  and 
Ambleside,  it  receives  several  tributary  streams.    Just 
as  it  is  about  to  enter  the  lake,  it  is  joined  by  the 
Brathay,  which  rises  at  »  place  called  Gr?at  Longdale, 
and  runs  through  a  beau'iful  romantic  valiey  towards 
the  place  of    its   destination.      Besides   these  rivers, 
there  are  several  others  of  inferior  note,  pouring  into 
it  on  all  sides,  some  tumbling  down  the  steep  and 
rocky  mountains,  forming  beautiful  cascades,  parti- 
cularly after  heavy  rains.      The  only  outlet  for  all 
these  waters  is  by  a  river,  called  the  Leven,  at  its 
southern  extremity,  which  empties  itself  into  Mor?- 
cambe  Bay. 

To  the  left,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  about  a  mile 
distant,  appeared  the  village  of  Bowness,  rising  out 
of  the  midst  of  a  clump  of  trees,  the  blue  smoke 
from  its  cottages  curling  amongst  their  branches  ;  at 
the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  fully  exposed  to  view, 
on  the  declivity  of  a  steep  hill,  lay  the  village  of 
Hawk's  Head,  with  its  white-washed  walls  reflected 
in  the  still  water. 

The  road  now  lay  along  the  eC^«  of  1(he  lake. 
Here  beautiful  villas  presented  themselves  on  all 
sides,  with  "furnished  lodgings"  written  on  little 
boards,  hanging  from  the  branches  of  the  trees,  and 
plenty  of  pleasure-boats  fastened  to  little  posts  at  the 
water's  edge. 

Having  procured  a  boat,  I  proceeded  across  the 
lake  towards  Belle  Isle,  or  Curwen's  Island,  which  is 
the  largest  on  the  lake.  The  day  was  remarkably 
fine  and  calm,  and  nothing  could  exceed  the  ckaruesa 
and  transparency  of  the  water.  In  very  deep  places 
we  could  see  the  fishes  sporting  over  the  bright  sand 
in  the  bottom.  This  island  contains  about  thirty-six 
acres,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  gravel-walk  ;  the  sur- 
face is  uneven,  and  a  small  ridge  runs  through  thfe 

•  See  Saturday  Mugasiyie,  Vol.  XI.,  p.  15. 


centre.  Its  form  is  oblong,  and  its  shores  inN^lar, 
retiring  into  bays  and  broken  into  creeks.  There  is 
a  good  house  on  th?  island  belonging  to  Mr-  Ourwen, 
which  commands  a  view  of  the  entire  lake,  and  is 
surrounded  by  lofty  trees  and  shrubberies.  Nothing, 
in  fact,  can  exceed  the  variety  of  scenery  presented 
to  the  eye,  in  a  walk  round  this  delightful  little  islet, 
and  no  tourist  who  has  a  love  for  the  picturesque 
should  omit  to  visit  it. 

The  northern  shore  of  the  lake  affords  a  mixed 
prospect  of  th?  elegant  and  sublime ;  a  number  of 
scattered  islands  interrupt  the  line  of  uniformity.  Of 
the  side  views,  that  on  the  left  consists  of  a  rocky 
ridge,  descending  to  the  water,  partly  covered  with 
verdure,  on  which  flocks  of  mountain-sheep  are  seen 
feeding,  and  partly  covered  with  thick  woods,  partly 
with  straggling  trees  and  evergreen  shrubs.  On  the 
right,  neat  villages  and  farms,  half  buried  in  wood, 
present  a  delightful  mixture  of  woodland  and  culti- 
vated fields. 

Windermere  is  well  stocked  with  fish  of  divers 
kinds,  as  trout,  perch,  pike,  eels,  and  char ;  and  its 
banks  are  much  frequented  by  various  kinds  of  wild 
fowl,  as  swans,  geese,  ducks,  teal,  and  widgeons, 
besides  a  host  of  others.  The  char  caught  here  is 
much  esteemed ;  they  are  taken  during  the  Winter 
months,  potted,  and  sent  to  London,  and  other  places. 
The  char  is  about  the  size  of  a  herring,  its  back  is 
of  an  oilive  green  colour,  its  belly  of  a  bright  vermi- 
lion, softened  in  some  parts  into  white,  and  changing 
into  a  deep  red  at  the  insertion  of  tbe  fins. 

The  waters  of  this  Lake  are  often  violently  agitated 
by  the  wind,  and  it  is  on  this  account  very  dangerous 
for  sailing-vessels.  Almost  every  resident  in  the 
vicinity  has  a  boat,  and  some  of  them  several,  which 
they  let  out  to  parties  visiting  the  lake.  During  the 
Sumnier,  they  may  be  seen  tacking  about  in  all 
directions,  at  which  time  the  place  has  a  gay  and 
animated  appearance,  particularly  when  enlightened 
by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  throwing  the  deep  shadow  of 
the  mountains  on  the  clear  surface  of  the  water  :  the 
splash  of  the  oar,  the  animating  laugh  of  some  light- 
hearted  merry  damsel,  the  sweet  sound  of  the  flute 
or  clarionet,  or  the  more  nautical  one  of  the  bugle  or 
French  horn,  the  song  of  the  little  birds  in  the  groves, 
the  wild  scream  of  the  water-fowl,  altogether  form, 
ing  a  wild  and  delightful  harmony,  much  more  easy 
to  be  conceived  than  described. 

From  the  place  where  I  quittea  tae  boat,  to  Am- 
blesidfe,  is  about  five  miles.  The  road  lay  along  the 
border  of  the  lake  all  the  way  to  its  head;  in  some 
places,  its  waters  wash  the  side  of  the  road,  and  there 
are  trees  upon  its  brink,  whose  boughs  dip  into  the 
water.  Within  about  two  miles  of  Ambleside,  is 
Low  Wood  Inn,  a  very  good  looking  house,  firora 
which  there  is  a  magnificent  view  of  the  lake,  the 
mountains,  and  the  islands. 

From  Low  Wood  the  road  passes  by  Water  Head, 
so  called  from  its  situation  at  the  head  of  the  lake ; 
and  from  this  to  Ambleside  is  about  a  mile,  where  I 
arrived  after  a  pkasant  but  rather  fatiguing  walk  of 
fourteen  miles.  After  dinner,  I  walked  about  this 
straggling  little  town,  or  village,  for  indeed  it  is 
nothing  more  ;  the  houses  are  few  and  far  between. 
The  town  actually  seems  to  be  hung  in  a  peculiar 
way  on  the  brow  of  one  hill,  while  it  is  surrounded 
by  others ;  and  under  the  hill  on  which  it  hangs,  lies 
the  Valley  of  the  Rothay,  which  extends  from  the 
head  of  Windermere  northward. 

In  the  evening  I  went  through  the  fields  near  the 
town,  from  whence  the  prospect  is  delightful ;  the 
hilly,  verdant  field  and  plantations,  with  the  lake 
itself  in  the  distance,  all  being  within  view.     In  my 
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way,  not  far  from  the  town,  I  came  to  a  dark,  gloomy 
waterfall,  situated  in  a  wild  glen,  completely  covered 
with  trees;  and  it  being  almost  dark,  their  branches 
threw  a  gloomy  shade  over  the  scene.  The  waters  of 
the  river  called  Stock  Gill,  roared  here  among  hanging 
rocks,  and  gloomy  caverns  ;  in  some  places  they  were 
conducted  along  wooden  gutters,  and  made  to  fall 
perpendicularly  for  a  height  of  at  least  twenty  feet.  A 
little  further  on,  the  river  is  conducted  over  the  wheel 
•of  a  lai  ge  flour-mill,  which  it  keeps  constantly  going. 

Ambleside  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  Roman 
coins  and  ancient  arms  have  frequently  been  found 
in  its  vicinity,  and  in  a  field  near  the  head  of  Win- 
dermere, are  slight  traces  of  a  Roman  station.  This 
fortress  was  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  roads, 
from  Penrith,  Keswick,  Ravenglass,  Furness,  and 
Kendal,  all  of  which  it  commanded,  and  was  acces- 
sible only  on  one  side.  The  chapel  of  Ambleside  is 
a  neat  Gothic  structure,  and  forms  a  pretty  summit 
to  the  village,  when  viewed  from  many  parts  of  the 
valley.  There  is  a  good  grammar-school,  an  exhibi- 
tion of  views  of  the  lakes,  and  a  circulating  library, 
where  there  are  books  and  views  descriptive  of  the 
beauties  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland.  During 
the  Summer,  the  town  is  very  much  frequented,  its 
romantic  situation  and  scenery  inducing  many  tourists 
to  make  it  their  head  quarters.  There  are  but  few 
lodging  houses,  but  there  are  three  good  inns.  Alto- 
gether, this  place,  both  by  art  and  nature,  is  rendered 
one  of  the  loveliest  spots  in  this,  or  oerhaps  in  any 
other  country. 

On  the  following  day  I  proceeded  towards  Keswick, 
to  view  the  beauties  of  Cumberland,  of  which  here- 
after. 


POPULAR  LEGENDS  AND  FICTIONS. 
XII. 
BElflSH  POPULAR  MYTHOLOGY. 

The  English  fairy  has  long  been  rendered  a  harmless 
being,  rarely  seen  of  eye,  and  known  quite  as  much, 
if  not  more,  through  the  pleasant  fancies  of  the  poets, 
than  the  ^traditions  of  the  common  people.  In  Ger- 
many, also,  the  fairy  is  said  to  have  become  a  being 
almost  entirely  benevolent,  but  among  our  kinsmen 
of  the  North,  the  Swedes  and  Danes,  the  Norwegians 
and  the  Icelanders,  the  old  opinions  appear  to  be  in 
force.  Generally  speaking,  the  pigmy  world  may  be 
divided  into  four  classes  : — 

1.  The  white,  or  good  fairies,  who  live  above 
ground,  dancing  on  the  grass,  or  sitting  on  the  leaves 
of  trees. ...the  fairies  of  our  poets.... ethereal  little 
creatures,  said  to  delight  in  sunshine. 

2.  The  dark,  or  underground  fairies.... the  dwarfs, 
irolds,  and  hell-folk  of  the  Continent. ...an  irritable 
race,  workers  in  mines  and  smithies,  and  doing  good 
or  evil  offices,  as  it  may  happen. 

3.  The  house,  or  homestead,  fairy  ....our  tuck, 
Robin  Goodfellow,  Hobgoblin,  &c the  Nis  of  Den- 
mark and  Norway,  the  /foioW  of  Germany,  the  Brownie 
of  Scotland,  and  Tomtegubbe,  or  Old  Man  of  the  House, 
m  Sweden.... good  upon  the  whole,  and  fond  of  clean- 
liness: rewarding  and  helping  the  servants  for  being 
tidy,  and  punishing  them  for  being  the  reverse.  The 
following  fragment  of  an  old  poem  is  an  excellent 
description  ot  the  supposed  habits  and  peculiarities 
of  this  species  of  the  Elfin  race    called  the 

Fairies'  FAOAniES. 
Singing  wid  dancing  being  all  tlicir  pleasure, 
.  l<"y'U  please  you  most  nicely,  if  youll  be  at  leisnrej 
i  <)  liear  tlieir  sweet  chanting,  it  will  you  delight, 
To  cure  melancholy  a4  moraiug  and  night. 


Come  follow,  follow  nie, 
Yoti  Faii'io  elves  that  be  ; 
Aud  circle  lound  this  greene, 
Come  follow  me  your  queen, 
Hand  aud  haud  lot's  dance  arouna, 
For  this  Jjlace  is  l^'ayrio  ground. 

When  mortals  are  at  rest, 
Aud  snoring  in  their  nest, 
iJuheard  or  unespyod, 
Through  key-hole  we  do  glide  : 
Over  tables,  stooles,  and  slielveSj 
We  trip  it  with  our  fairy  elves. 

And  if  the  house  be  foule. 

Of  plattei-,  dish,  or  bowle. 

Up  stairs  we  nimbly  creope. 

And  find  tlio  sluts  asleepe ; 

Then  we  pinch  theii'  aimes  and  thighes, 

None  escapes,  nor  none  espies. 

But  if  the  house  be  swept, 

And  from  uncleaunesse  kept. 

We  praise  the  house  aud  maid, 

Aud  surely  she  is  paid  : 

For  we  do  use  before  we  go 

To  drop  a  tester  m  her  shoe. 

Upon  the  mushroom's  head, 

Our  table-cloth  we  spread, 

A  grain  o'  the  finest  wheat 

Is  manchet  that  we  eat : 

The  pearlio  drops  of  dew  we  drinke, 

In  acorne-cups  tilled  to  the  brinke. 

The  tongues  of  nightingales 

With  unctuous  juice  of  snaylcs. 

Betwixt  two  nut-shells  stewde, 

Is  meat  that's  easUy  chewde  : 

The  biauis  of  rennes,  the  beards  of  mice, 

Will  make  a  feast  of  wondrous  price. 

Over  the  tender  grasse 

So  lightly  we  cau  passe. 

The  young  and  tender  stalke 

Ne'er  bowes  whereon  wo  walke. 

Nor  in  the  morning  dew  is  seen. 

Over-night  where  we  have  beeue. 

The  grasshopper,  gnat,  and  flie, 

Serve  for  our  minstrels  three. 

And  sweetly  dance  awhile 

Till  we  the  time  beguile  : 

And  when  the  Moone-calf  hides  her  head. 

The  glow-worm  lights  us  unto  bed. 

4.  The  fourth  class  comprises  the  water-fairy;. ..the 
Kelpie  of  Scotland,  and  Neck,  Neek,  Neckel,  Necknn, 
and  Nix,  of  other  countries,  already  adverted  to*; .... 
this  is  reckoned  the  most  dangerous  of  all,  appearing 
like  a  horse,  or  a  mermaid,  or  a  beautiful  girl,  and 
sometimes  enticing  people  to  their  destruction.  By 
some,  he  is  supposed  not  to  do  this  out  of  ill-will, 
but  in  order  to  procure  companions  in  the  spirits  of 
those  who  are  drowned. 

The  word  fairy,  in  the  sense  of  a  little  miniature 
being,  is  pecuhar  to  this  country,  and  is,  in  fact, 
merely  a  southern  appellation  applied  to  a  northern 
idea.  It  is  the  Fee  of  the  French,  and  the  Fata  of 
the  Italians,  who  mean  by  it  an  imaginary  lady  of  any 
sort,  not  of  necessity  small,  but  generally  of  the 
human  size.  With  us  it  is  the  Elf  of  otir  northern 
ancestors,  and  means  exclusively  the  little  creature 
inhabiting  the  w'oods  and  caverns,  and  dancing  on 
the  grass,  such  as  is  described  in  the  preceding  stanzas. 
They  have  all  qualities  in  common  witli,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  eat,  drink,  marry,  and  are  governed  like 
human  beings,  but  all  without  exception  are  thieves, 
and  fond  of  power.  In  a  word,  they  are  the  counter- 
part of  the  barbarous  people  that  invented  them; 
performing  similar  good  and  ill  offices,  subject  to  the 
same  passions,  and  called  guidfolk  and  guid  neighbours, 
out  of  fear  or  gratitude.  The  better  sort  were  said 
to  dress  in  gay  clothes  of  green,  and  are  described  as 

•  See  Saturday  Magazine  Vol,  X.,  p.  103. 
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very  handsome;  the  more  equivocal  as  ugly,  big- 
nosed,  little  knaves,  round.eyed,  and  hump-backed, 
like  Punch,  or  the  figures  in  caricatures,  and  wearing 
red  or  brown  caps,  which  they  have  a  great  dread  of 
losing,  as  they  must  not  rest  till  they  get  another. 

The    ordinary    German   Kobold,    or  house    goblin, 

delights  in  a  mess  of  grits  or  water-gruel,  with  a  lump 

of  butter ;  in  other  countries,  as  in  England  of  old,  he 

aspires  to  a  cream  bowl.  The  poet,  Milton,  alludes  to 

Stories  told  of  many  a  feat, 

How  fairy  Rlab  tlie  junkets  eat ; 

Slie  was  pinched  and  pulled  she  sed, 

And  lie  by  Fiiai's  lantern  led ; 

Tells  liow  the  dnidging  goblin  swot, 

To  earn  liis  cream-bowl  duly  set ; 

Wlien  in  one  night  eie  glimpse  of  morn, 

His  shadowy  flail  hath  tluesliod  the  corn, 

Tliat  ten  day  labourors  could  not  end  ; 

Then  lies  him  down  the  hibbav  fiend. 

And  stretched  out  all  the  chimney's  length, 

Basics  at  the  fire  his  hairy  strength, 

And  crop-full,  out  of  door  he  fiings, 

Kre  the  first  cock  his  matin  rings. 

Thus  done  the  tales,  to  bod  they  creep, 

By  whispering  winds  soon  lulled  to  sleep. 

The  converting  of  Robin  Goodfellow  into  a  giant  is, 
says  a  contemporary,  "  a  sin  aeainst  the  true  fairy  no-, 
tions;  but  a  poet's  sins,"  he  observes,  very  sympa- 
thetically, "  arc  apt  to  be  too  iii^iecable  not  to  be  for- 
given." The  friar  with  his  lantern  is  the  same  Robin, 
whose  pranks  Miltcm  delighted  to  record,  even  amidst 
the  stately  solemnities  of  Paradise  Lost, — philosophi- 
zing upon  the  nature  of  the  ignis  jatmts  that  he  might 
furnish  an  excuse  for  introducing  him. 

Lead  then,  said  Eve.     He,  leading,  swiftly  rolled 
In  tangles,  and  made  intricate  seem  st)-aight, 
To  mischief  swift.     Hope  elevates,  and  Joy 
Brightens  liis  crest ;  as  when  a  wandeiing  fire. 
Compact  of  unctuoiis  vapour,  which  the  night 
Condenses,  and  the  cold  environs  round, 
Kindled  through  agitation  to  a  flame, 
'Which  oft,  they  say.  some  evil  spirit  tends. 
Hovering  and  blazing  with  delusive  light, 
Misleads  thelimazed  night  wanderer  from  his  way. 
To  bogs  and  mires,  and  oft  tlirough  ponds  or  pool ; 
There  swallowed  up  and  lost,  from  succour  fai'. 
So  glistered  the  dire  snake 

The  author  of  the  Fairy  Mythology  observes  that 
the  petty  size  of  the  household  idols  of  antiquity 
argues  nothing  conclusive  respecting  the  size  of  the 
beings  they  represented.  Besides,  they  were  often 
large  as  well  as  small,  though  the  more  domestic  of 
them,  or  those  that  immediately  presided  over  the 
hearth,  were  of  a  size  suitable  to  convenience.  The 
domestic  idols  of  all  nations  have  probably  been  small 
for  a  similar  reason.  Wc  shall  not,  therefore,  attempt 
to  confine  the  origin  of  fairies  to  this  or  to  that  region ; 
a  bird,  a  squirrel,  a  voice,  a  tree  nodding  and  gesti- 
culating in  the  wind,  was  sufficient  to  people  every 
one  of  them  with  imaginary  beings. 

The  Pygmies  were  supposed  by  the  ancients  to 
people  the  two  ends  of  the  earth,  northern  and 
southern,  where  the  growth  of  nature  was  faint  and 
stunted.  In  the  North,  they  were  supposed  to  be  in- 
habitants of  India,  the  Cranes  their  enemies,  being 
Scythians;  while  in  other  quarters,  they  were  said 
to  have  been  found  by  Hercules  in  the  desert, 
•where  they  assailed  him  with  their  bows  and  arrows, 
as  the  Lilliputians  did  Gulliver,  and  were  carried 
off  by  the  smiling  demi-god,  in  his  lion's  skin. 

Odin,  the  supposed  Scythian  or  Tartar,  is  thought 
to  have  been  the  importer  of  the  Northern  fables, 
and  his  wandering  countrymen  of  the  crane  region, 
may  have  a  nearer  personal  acquaintance  with  the  little 
people  of  the  North,  than  is  supposed.  In  the  tales 
now  extant  among  the  Calmuck  Tartars,  and  origi- 


nating it  seems  in  Thibet,  mention  is  made,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  of  certain  little  children  encoun- 
tered by  a  wandering  khan  in  a  wood,  and  quarrelling 
about"  an  invisible  cup."  The  khan  tricks  them  out 
of  it,  and  afterwards  meets  with  certain  Tchadkuls,  or 
evil  spirits,  quarrelling  about  some  "  boots  of  swift- 
ness," of  which  he  beguiles  them  in  like  manner. 

Such  fictions  may  be  regarded  as  proofs  of  the 
Eastern  rise  of  our  Northern  Mythologies.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  Greeks  had  any  little  imaginary 
beings  of  the  fairy  kind  in  their  mythology.  They 
looked  upon  the  Pygmies  as  real  earthly  folks,  and 
never  seem  to  have  thought  of  making  them  out  to 
be  supernatural.  It  may  also  be  observed,  that, 
although  the  Spaniards  have  a  house-spirit,  which 
they  call  Duende,  and  Tasso,  in  the  fever  of  his  dun- 
geon, was  haunted  with  a  FoUetlo,  which  is  the  Follet, 
or  Lutin,  of  the  French,  it  does  not  appear  that  these 
Southern  spirits  are  of  necessity  small;  still  less  have 
those  sunny  nations  any  embodied  system  of  fairyism. 
Their  faiijes  are  the  enchantresses  of  romance. 

Spirits  of  old  could  become  small ;  but  wc  read  of 
none  that  were  essentially  little  except  the  fairies. 
It  was  a  Rabbinical  notion,  that  angelical  beings 
could  render  themselves  as  small  as  they  pleased ;  a 
fancy  of  which  Milton  has  not  scrupled  to  avail  him- 
self in  his  Pandamonium.  It  was  proper  enough  to 
the  idea  of  a  being  made  of  thought  and  fire  ;  though 
it  might  have  been  easier  to  make  it  expand,  like  the 
genius  when  let  loose,  than  to  be  contracted  into  the 
jar  or  phial  in  the  first  instance.  But  if  spirits  went 
in  and  out  of  crevices,  means,  it  was  thought,  must 
be  taken  to  enable  them  to  do  so.  This  may  serve 
to  account  for  the  fairies  themselves,  in  countries 
where  other  circumstances  disposed  the  fancy  to 
create  them ;  but  all  the  attributes  of  the  little 
Northern  beings,  their  petty  stature,  their  workman- 
ship, their  superiority  to  men  in  some  things,  their 
simplicity  and  inferiority  in  others,  their  supernatural 
practices,  conspire  to  render  probable  the  opinion, 
that  the  character  of  the  fairy  has  been  modified  by 
the  feelings  entertained  by  our  Gothic  and  Celtic  an- 
cestors, respecting  the  little  race  of  the  Laplanders, 
a  people  whom  they  despised  for  their  timid  peace- 
fulness,  and  yet  could  not  help  admiring  for  their 
industry,  and  fearing  for  thei;-  magic. 

Our  old  prose  writers  frequently  laboured  to  show 
how  the  fairies  were  confounded  with  devils,  and  yet 
distinguished  from  them. 

Terrestrial  Devils,  (says  old  Burton,  in  his  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,)  or  those  Lares,  Genii,  Faunes,  Satyrs,  Wood 
nymphs,  Foliots,  Fairies,  Robin  Goodfellows,'  and  the 
like,  which,  as  they  are  the  most  conversant  with  men, 
so  they  do  tliem  the  most  harm.  Some  think  it  was 
tliey  alone  that  kept  the  heathen  people  in  awe  of  old, 
and  had  so  many  idols  and  temples  erected  to  them.  Of 
this  range,  was  l3agon  among  the  Philistines,  Bel  among 
the  Babylonians,  Astarte  among  the  Sydonians,  Baal 
among  the  Samaritans,  Isis  and  Osiris  among  the 
Egyptians,  and  so  forth.  Some  put  our  fairies  into  this 
rank,  which  have  been  in  former  times  adored  with  much 
superstition,  with  sweeping  their  houses,  and  setting  of  a 
pail  of  water,  good  victuals,  and  the  like ;  and  then  they 
should  not  be  pinched,  but  find  money  in  their  shoes,  and 
be  fortunate  in  tlieir  enterprises.  These  are  they  that 
dance  on  greens  and  heaths,  as  Lavater  thinks  with  Tri- 
temius,  and  as  Olaus  Magnus  adds,  leave  that  green  circle 
which  we  commonly  find  in  plains  and  fields,  which  others 
hold  to  proceed  from  a  meteor  falling,  or  some  accidental 
rankness  of  the  ground ;  so  nature  sports  herself;  they  are 
sometimes  seen  by  old  women  and  children.  Hieron 
Pauli,  in  his  description  of  the  city  of  Bercino,  (in  Spain,) 
relates  how  they  have  been  familiarly  seen  near  that  town, 
about  the  hills  and  fountains.  Giraldus  Cambrensis  cites 
a  monk  in  Wales  who  was  so  deluded.  Paracelsus  reckons 
up  many  places  in  Germany,  where  they  do  usually  walk 
in  little  courts,  some  two  feet  long. 
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AMUSEMENTS  OF  SCIENCE 
Optics,  No.  2. 
The  second  division  of  Optics,  namely.  Dioptrics, 
treats,  as  we  have  already  said,  of  the  power  of  re- 
fraction ;  that  is,  the  alteration  of  the  direction  of  a 
ray  of  light,  as  it  passes  from  one  transparent  me- 
dium to  another.  The  effect  of  prisms,  and  the  magni- 
fying and  diminishing  power  of  lenses  of  all  descrip- 
tions, depend  on  this  property  of  transparent  sub- 
stances. A  Bin  the 
*^  '  anne.xed  diagram, 

(which  will  ex- 
plain this  better,) 
is  a  ray  of  light  en- 
tering a  transpa- 
rent medium  at  b. 
As  soon  as  it  en- 
ters, it  is  divex-ted 
from  its  original 
course,  and  bent 
inwards,  or  to- 
wards the  perpendicnilar,  c  d  ;  but  all  transparent 
media  do  not  act  with  the  same  force,  some  bending 
the  ray  of  light  more  than  others.  The  diagram  re- 
presents the  way  in  which  different  substances  would 
act  upon  this  ray; — air  refracts  it  from  b,  nearly 
in  a  right  line  with  a  b,  to  a;  tabasheer,  (a  flinty 
substance  found  in  the  joints  of  bamboo  cane,)  to 
b;  water  to  c;  flint-glass  to  d;  diamond  to  e;  and 
chromate  of  lead,  a  substance  of  the  greatest  refractive 
power,  bends  the  ray  to/. 

The  curious  effect  of  this  power  meet  us  at  every 
turn.  The  sun  appears  above  the  horizon  for  a  short 
time  after  it  has  completely  set,  owing  to  the  refractive 
power  of  the  atmosphere ;  objects  that,  according  to 
the  usual  laws  of  vision,  would  be  entirely  out  of  sight, 
are  by  this  means  brought  into  view.  Perhaps  the  fol- 
lowing diagram  will  explain  this  better.     Suppose  a 
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man,  standing  upon  an  elevated  bank  by  the  side  of 
a  river's  bed.  If  the  bed  was  dry  he  would  be  able, 
when  looking  over  the  bank,  to  see'a  pebble  at  a  ; 
but  if  the  water  flowed  in  until  it  reached  as  high  as 
D,  a  pebble  placed  at  n  would  be  seen,  owing  to  the 
refracting  power  of  the  water  ;  if  water  still  conti- 
nued to  flow  in,  a  pebble  at  g  would  be  visible,  and 
so  on.  A  simple  experiment  may  be  made  to  illus- 
trate this  part  of  the  subject :  let  a  sixpence,  or  any 
other  piece  of  money,  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  an 
empty  mug,  and  the  observer  remove  so  far  from  it 
as  to  be  just  prevented  seeing  it  over  the  edge  of  the 
vessel,  then  let  water  be  poured  into  the  mug,  and 
the  coin  will  become  visible;  gradually  as  it  were, 
rising  upon  the  sight,  owing  to  the  refraction  of  the 
•water.  A  person  standing  on  the  bank  of  the 
Thames  at  Greenwich,  in  damp  weather,  will  be 
able,  at  high  water,  to  see  objects  on  the  other  side 
of  the  embankment  of  the  Isle  of  Dogs  which  will 
not  be  visible  when  the  tide  is  low;  this  is  caused 
by  the  stratum  of  watery  vapour  which  rests  upon 


the  surface  of  the  stream,  and,  when  the  tide  is  high, 
is  brought  between  the  spectator  and  the  opposite 
shore,  its  refractive  power  being  greater  than  that 
of  air  causing  the  phenomenon. 

This  effect  is  often  observed  at  sea,  when  the 
images  of  the  coasts,  mountains,  and  ships  appear 
long  before  they  are  seen  in  reality;  this  is  called  by 
the  seamen  looming;  but  owing  to  the  different  den- 
sity, and  consequently  different  refractive  power,  of  the 
various  strata  of  air,  the  objects  appear  at  times  sus- 
pended, as  it  were,  over  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and 
frequently  inverted  and  doubled  ; 
in  this  case  c  is  the  real  ship,  while 
A  is  the  image  produced  by  re- 
fraction. When  this  singular 
kind  of  refraction  occurs  upon 
land,  the  term  given  to  is  mirage; 
it  is  often  seen  by  the  traveller  of 
the  African  deserts,  frequently 
assuming  the  appearance  of  a 
large  expanse  of  water. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable 
cases  of  mirage  was  observed  by 
Dr.  Vince.  A  spectator  at  Ramsgate  sees  the  tops 
of  the  four  turrets  of  Dover  Castle  over  a  hill  between 
Ramsgate  and  Dover.  Dr.  Vince,  however,  on  the 
Cth  of  August,  180G,  at  seven  in  the  evening,  saw  the 
whole  of  Dover  Castle,  as  if  it  had  been  brought  over 
and  placed  on  the  Ramsgate  side  of  the  hill.  The 
image  of  it  was  so  .strong,  that  the  hill  itself  was  not 
seen  through  the  image. 

Dr.  Wollaston  made  the  following  experiment  to 
illustrate  this  matter.  He  poured 
into  a  square  phial  a  small  quan- 
tity of  clear  syrup,  and  above  this 
an  equal  quantity  of  water,  which 
gradually  became  combined  with 
the  syrup.  The  word  syrup  upon 
a  card,  held  behind  the  bottle, 
appeared  erect  when  seen  through 
the  pure  syrup,  inverted  where  the 
water  and  syrup  began  to  combine, 
and  again  erect  above  that;  he  then 
put  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  rec- 
tified spirits  of  wine  above  the  water,  and  a  similar 
effect  was  produced. 


Pnra 
Sjrrvip. 


ON    WASHING    NETS. 

By  carefully  attending  to  washing  and  mending,  Nets  will 
last  a  long  time;  but  by  neglect  of  tliese  precautions,  they 
become  speedily  rotten  and  worn  out.  The  washing  of  nets 
is  often  entirely  overlooked,  both  by  masters  and  servants, 
or  else,  done  imperfectly.  Mr.  Daniel  strongly  urges  the 
necessity  of  their  being  thoroughly  cleansed  from  mud  and 
other  impurities,  as  an  effectual  precaution  against  rapid 
decay. 

And  here  let  me  observe,  that  we  have  now  before  us 
another  of  those  highly  interesting  coincidences  similar  to 
that  remarked  under  the  head  of  "mending."  It  is  par- 
ticularly mentioned  by  St.  Luke,  that  Simon  and  his  part- 
ners were  "  wasbinfx  their  nets. "  Thus  we  find  two  men  of 
different  nations,  writing  two  distinct  books,  without  any 
refc-rence  to  Scriptural  investigation  or  Scriptural  authority, 
namely,  M.  Duhamel  and  Mr.' Daniel,  the  first  insisting  on 
tlie  necessity  ui  mending,  the  other,  of  thoroughly  washing, 
fishing  nets  :  both  saying  that  these  operations  are  too  much 
neglected,  and  too  little  attended  too,  except  by  regular 
fishermen.  And  tlien  we  find  it  mentioned  in  the  Gospel 
History,  that  the  earliest  teachers  of  our  religion,  who,  tlie 
sceptic'  reminds  us,  with  a  sneer  of  incredulity,  were  fish- 
ermen, were  engaged  in  washing  and  mending  tbcir  nets. 
Is  it  too  much  to  say.  that  such  coincidences  as  these  stamp 
the  narratives  of  the  Evangelists  with  an  indelible  mark 
of  truth,  which  no  forger  can  imitate,  how  ingenious  and 
cunning  soever  he  may  be! 

[From  C   Batiiuhst's  Notes  on  A'cts] 
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SKETCHES  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

No.  XIX. 

County  of  Camden — The  Cow-Pastures. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  division  of  country  throughout 
the  colony,  which  presents  scenery  and  ground  of 
so  diversified  a  nature  as  the  county  of  Camden. 
Mountainous,  undulatory,  tropical,  wild,  placid,  and 
gloomy.  It  possesses  some  of  the  \vt)rst  as  well  as 
the  very  best  of  land, — the  most  delightful  as  well 
as  the  most  dreary  tracts  of  forest- scenery, — and  its 
more  rugged  and  romantic  features  are  only  equalled 
by  those  of  the  Blue  Mountains. 

This  countj^  which  lies  immediately  south  of 
Cumberland,  appears  to  be  enclosed  by  the  following 
natural  boundaries  : — on  the  east  by  the  sea-coast 
from  the  point  called  Bulli,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Shoal  Haven  River ;  on  the  south  by  part  of  that 
river ;  on  the  west,  from  the  point  where  the  Shoal 
Haven  River  turns  eastward,  by  parts  of  the  Uoingalla 
(vulgarly  called,  Paddy's)  River,  and  the  WoUon- 
dilly  River,  to  the  junction  of  the  latter  with  the 
Nepean ;  on  the  north  from  thence,  by  the  Nepean 
and  Cataract  Rivers,  which  latter  takes  its  rise  near 
the  descent  of  the  lUawarra  road,  at  the  back  or 
west  of  the  High  Coast  Range  before  mentioned.  It 
may  be  said  to  contain  upwards  of  2000  square 
miles,  nearly  one-third  of  which  may  come  under 
the  denomination  of  useful  lands.  The  road  to 
Argyleshire  passes  nearly  through  the  centre  and 
some  of  the  most  fertile  tracts  in  this  country.  It 
crosses  the  Nepean  River  by  a  wooden  bridge,  of 
simple  but  excellent  construction,  which  has  stood 
the  test  of  many  floods.  The  bed  of  the  river  here 
is  sandy,  and  the  banks,  which  are  about  thirty  feet 
deep,  are  composed  of  sand  and  a  rich  brown  earth  ; 
but  the  danger  of  bridges  being  destroyed  by  flood, 
is  not  so  much  owing  to  the  power  of  the  mere 
waters,  as  to  the  trees  and  dead  timbers  which  are 
swept  away  and  carried  down  with  the  torrent. 

The  portion  of  country  for  several  miles  on  either 
side  of  the  Nepean,  is  called  the  "  Cow-Pastures," 
and  is  probably  the  finest  tract  of  forest-land  in 
the  whole  colony,  adapted  equally  for  cultivation 
as  for  the  purposes  of  grazing.  When  the  colony 
was  first  established,  about  half  a  century  ago,  some 
cattle  had  strayed  from  the  settlements  of  the  first 
emigrants,  and  were  lost  for  years.  Some  prisoners  who 
had  deserted  and  taken  the  bush,  having  wandered 
accidentally  in  this  direction,  were  the  first  to  fall  in 
with  them.  The  inforjnation  these  men  gave  on  their 
return  to  the  settlements,  or  when  they  were  taken, 
got  them  a  pardon,  and  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
Cow-Pastures.  Indeed,  the  Jirst  formation  of  this 
colony  is  replete  with  curious  and  entertaining  inci- 
dents ;  and  a  fair  and  simple  account  of  the  hard- 
ships, troubles,  and  privations  with  which  the  officers 
of  the  Government,  in  common  with  the  convict 
population,  had  to  contend  with,  would  make,  collec- 
tively, a  very  interesting  work.  The  mere  relation 
of  Government  proceedings  is  generally  insipid ; 
but  to  give  a  spirited  and  effective  description 
of  incipient  colonization,  an  anecdotic  detail  of  the 
miseries,  as  well  as  the  comparative  content  of 
the  whole  community,  should  be  blended  together. 
The  world  might  then  feel  for  the  whole,  and  admire 
the  humanity  of  the  Government  in  the  exercise  ol 
its  power.  In  all  eases,  I  think  that  system  of  colo- 
nization the  best  and  safest,  which  is  conducted  under 
military  discipline.  People  when  uncontrolled,  are 
wont  to  divide  in  opinion,  and  when  discontent 
becomes  general,  united  labour  ceases;  advance- 
ment is  checked,  hopes  are  blighted,  men  disperse. 


and  the  general  interest  and  welfare  is  undone  !    But 
to  proceed. 

As  soon  as  this  information  of  the  lost  cattle 
had  been  made  known  to  the  Government,  no  time 
was  lost  in  sending  out  an  exploring  party,  and 
the  result  far  exceeded  the  report  or  the  expectations 
of  the  Government.  The  increase  of  the  cattle 
was  very  great,  and  herds  were  found  depasturing 
in  a  wild  and  untameable  state,  on  land  which 
surprised  the  adventurers,  both  by  its  new  scenery  and 
richness  of  pasture.  Stations  were  soon  formed,  and 
parties  were  appointed  to  superintend  the  collection 
of  the  cattle.  The  principal  station  was  at  Cawdor, 
where  a  good  dwelling-house  was  erected,  and  which 
for  many  years  after  was  used  as  a  cow-house.  This 
was  an  object  of  excitement  and  sport,  which  for 
some  time  animated  the  colonists  who  were  employed 
in  the  undertaking ;  but  it  was  found  no  easy  matter 
to  hunt  the  cattle  down,  to  separate,  and  congregate 
them  into  proper  herds.  Dangers  and  difiiculties 
attended  the  laborious  exercise,  and  both  men  and 
horses  were  put  to  their  mettle.  Hundreds  of  cattle 
were  shot  and  otherwise  killed,  while  others  were 
driven  into  stock-yards,  built  for  the  purpose,  and 
brought  under  subjection. 

Cows  in  New  South  Wales  are  very  vicious,  and 
seldom  brought  to  that  degree  of  lameness  which  is 
seen  in  England ;  when  milked  it  is  necessary  not 
only  to  secure  the  head,  but  also  to  fasten  one  of  the 
hind  legs  to  prevent  thera  kicliing.  In  the  season 
of  calving,  cows  are  much  to  be  feared ;  they  generally 
stray  away  to  some  sequestered  spot,  and  if  a  traveller 
should  by  chance  pass  anywhere  near  the  bedding- 
place  of  the  calf,  the  vicious  mother  will  in  all  cases 
attack  the  uuwary  intruder. 

The  Cow-Pastures  are  the  most  extensive  tract  of 
good  lands  nearest  to  Sydney,  and  contain  some 
hundreds  of  square  miles.  They  are  well  watered  by 
the  Nepean  River  and  some  minor  streams,  and 
exhibit  all  the  softer  scenery  of  rich  forest-land. 
Hills  and  valleys,  all  clothed  with  excellent  pasturage, 
and  possessing  a  richness  of  soil  capable  of  produ- 
cing anything.  The  principal  features  in  this  portion 
of  the  country  are  the  Monangle  Sugar  Loaf,  (a 
conical  hill  near  Campbell  Town,)  and  the  Razor- 
back  Mountain.  The  latter  rises  somewhat  conspi- 
cuous above  the  surrounding  country,  in  steep,  narrow, 
grassy  ridges,  which  shoot  out  from  the  nucleus  of 
the  mountain  in  various  directions.  It  has  been 
called  the  "  Razor-back"  from  the  circumstance  of 
many  of  the  ridges  being  so  sharp  and  angular.  Of 
late  years,  a  new  line  of  road  to  Argyle  has  been  cut 
over  it,  the  eastern  ascent  of  which  winds  cleverly  up 
the  steep  side .  of  one  of  the  ridges,  and  saves  the 
traveller  many  a  weary  mile. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  such  a  country 
as  this,  possessing  all  the  advantages  of  soil,  pasture, 
and  locality,  should  have  been  eagerly  fixed  upon 
soon  after  its  discovery,  by  the  first  and  most  active 
emigrants,  some  of  whom  knew  well  how  to  benefit 
themselves  in  those  times.  But  the  labour  and 
perseverance  of  first  colonists  can  never  be  sufficiently 
rewarded,  and  they  who  helped«to  raise  the  building, 
ought  to  enjoy  plenty  within  its  walls 

About  three  or  four  miles  eastward  of  the  Cow- 
Piisture  Bridge,  before  mentioned,  the  main  road 
passes  through  several  fine  estates,  two  of  which  of 
late  years  have  been  the  scene  of  most  atrocious 
murders.  One  of  these  estates  is  called  Harrington 
Park,'and  was  the  residence  of  Mr.  C,  a  gentleman, 
who,  having  made  a  fortune  in  China,  intended  to 
settle  with  his  wife  and  family  in  New  South  Wales. 
He  had  not  been  long  in  possession  of  tliis  new  rcsi- 
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dence,  when  one  evening  after  dinner,  while  sitting 
alone  in  his  dining-room,  he  observed  a  man  walk 
orross  his  lawn  before  the  house,  armed  with  a  gun. 
In  order  to  ascertain  who  the  man  was,  and  what 
was  his  object,  he  tools  his  hat  and  gun, — a  habit 
not  unusual  in  the  colony, — and  followed  the  stranger. 
As  soon  as  he  had  approached  within  hail,  he  called, 
desiring  the  man  to  stop  :  so,  indeed,  the  fellow  did ; 
and  turning  round,  said  to  Mr.  C,  "  Sir,  if  you  come 
another  step  towards  me,  I  will  shoot  you  through 
the  head."  Mr.  C,  more  enraged  than  intimidated, 
advanced  towards  the  man,  who  instantly  levelled 
his  piece,  and  shot  him  dead. 

The  other  catastrophe  took  place,  a  short  time  after, 
on  the  estate  of  a  gentleman  who  had  been  lately 
married,  and  was  residing  in  a  cottage  immediately 
opposite  to  Harrington  Park.  He  had  left  one  evening, 
to  visit  his  sheep -stations,  and  was  absent  only  a  few 
hours.  His  wife,  a  young  and  elegant  woman,  was 
amusing  herself  in  the  shrubbery,  and  giving  direc- 
tions to  the  gardener,  little  suspecting  that  a  diabolical 
passion  was  burning  in  his  bosom.  The  designing 
ruffian  offered  her  an  insult,  which  she  resisted.  She 
was  alone  and  unprotected,  and  in  his  power ;  he 
struck  her  to  the  earth,  and  with  repeated  blows 
of  his  spade  severed  her  head  from  the  body.  The 
residence  of  the  unhappy  husband  was  for  years  de- 
serted, and  may  still  be  unoccupied,  as  he  retired  far 
into  the  interior,  immediately  on  his  bereavement. 

The  late  surveyor-general  Oxley  selected  a  fine  estate 
in  this  neighbourhood,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Nepean, 
and  after  crossing  the  bridge,  the  estate  of  Camden 
commences,  the  property  of  the  Mac  Arthurs.  This 
property,  which  is  said  to  comprise  not  less  than 
14,000  acres,  may  be  considered  the  most  valuable 
in  the  colony.  It  possesses  a  considerable  frontage  of 
the  Nepean  River,  on  which  side  it  has  been  cleared 
to  a  great  extent,  for  the  purposes  of  cultivation.  The 
whole  of  the  land  is  good,  and  possesses  throughout 
excellent  pasturage. 

The  best  example  in  the  colony  for  the  manage- 
ment of  sheep  and  cattle  might  be  seen  under  the 
direction  of  the  Mac  Arthurs,  and  perhaps  their 
establishments  are  carried  on  in  a  more  systematic 
and  successful  way  than  any  other.  The  finest 
samples  of  wool  have  been  here  produced,  which 
maintains  the  highest  price  in  the  London  market. 
It  has  been,  I  have  understood,  in  contemplation,  for 
many  years,  to  build  a  mansion  on  a  grand  scale  on 
this  estate ;  but  at  present  the  residence  is  merely  a 
neat  cottage  or  villa,  having  a  commanding  view  of 
the  cleared  ground,  and  with  suitable  outbuildings. 

W.  R.  G. 


TtttiE  practical  philosophy  makes  the  most  of  little  plea- 
sures, and  the  best  of  everything. Southey. 

It  has  been  well  obser\'ed,  that  "  it  will  be  of  great  use  to 
mark  down  before  going  to  sleep  what  you  have  done  during 
the  day;" — a  prerept,  which,  though  only  meant  as  a  coun- 
sel for  improving  in  literature,  may  be  well  applied  to  the 
most  essential  of  all  studies — the  study  how  to  live  to  the 
•best  advantage ;  for  memory  is  so  frail  and  variable,  and  so 
apt  to  be  confused  by  the  perpetual  succession  of  external 
objects  and  mental  operations,  that  it  is  very  necessary  to 
have  our  thoughts  and  actions  preserved  in  a  way  not  sub- 
ject to  change,  if  we  would  have  a  fair  and  distinct  view  of 
our  character. 


A  GOOD  name  is  the  embalming  of  the  virtuous  to  eternity 
of  love  and  gratitude  among  posterity. Anon. 


It  is  shocking  to  see  any  one  assume  the  gay  prerogative 
of  saying,  even  in  jest,  what  is  wicked;  especially  when  we 
remember,  that  for  every  idle  word,  a  solemn  reckoning  is 
to  be  made  hereafter. Sinclair, 


THE  BLACK  AND  RED  AKTB 

OP  AUSTRALIA. 

There  aro,  perhaps,  as  great  a  variety  of  Ants  in 
New  South  Wales,  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
which  greatly  differ  in  size,  colour,  and  formation ; 
and  some  are  harmless,  while  others  are  very  for- 
midable in  their  sting  and  nippers  ;  some  are  winged, 
and  others  have  a  peculiar  power  of  springing  or 
jumping  at  the  object  of  their  attack.  To  an  ento- 
mologist a  good  collection  of  the  different  sorts,  with 
a  proper  knowledge  of  their  powers,  habits  and  diffe- 
rent methods  of  constructing  their  nests  or  heaps, 
would  be  a  desideratum,  and  a  subject  of  great 
curiosity.  Without  entering  into  detail,  I  will  merely 
make  mention  of  those  which  have  come  under  my 
observation. 

The  Burgo  forest  abounds  with  a  particular  sort  of 
ant,  which,  although  of  the  smallest  kind,  nevertheless 
constructs  the  largest  abode.  Their  power  must  con- 
sist in  their  numbers,  for  it'is  a  matter  of  wonder  to 
sec  this  diminutive  insect,  and  then  behold  its  huge 
habitation.  A  lump  or  mass  of  indurated  yellow 
clay,  constructed  in  the  shape  of  an  irregular  cone,  to 
the  height  of  eight  and  sometimes  ten  feet,  and  of 
about  five  feet  in  thickness,  is  the  outward  appearance 
of  these  nests.  But  the  skill  and  ingenuity  displayed 
within  the  interior  of  this  mass  is  the  most  surprising. 
There  are  but  one  or  two  very  small  apertures  on  the 
ground  which  admit  of  entrance ;  and  the  hardness 
and  durability  of  the  outer  walls,  which  are  water- 
proof, and  have  no  entrance,  is  also  astonishing,  as  it 
requires  the  strength  of  a  man  to  batter  down  and 
destroy  them.  Like  the  hive  of  the  common  Bee, 
the  interior  appears  to  be  constructed  into  innumerable 
cells  and  apartments,  which  communicate  with  each 
other  in  various  directions ;  but  in  the  centre  of  the 
building,  on  tlie  ground-floor,  there  is  a  spacious 
rotunda,  which  may  be  termed  the  general  store-room, 
or  receptacle  for  the  deposit  of  provisions.  I  have 
been  often  amused,  by  watching  the  industrious  and 
perseveringlabours  of  these  insects,  and  I  have  observed 
that  regular  beaten  tracks  have  been  formed  by  them 
for  some  distance  all  round  their  abode,  upon  which 
they  travel  to  and  fro,  some  coming  out,  otliers  re- 
turning ^wtththeir  burdens  to  add  to  their  geneial 
stock,  "ufllnroads,  of  course,  would  not  be  distin- 
guishable excp.pt  to  the  eye  of  an  attentive  observer, 
as  the  comparative  roughness  of  the  soil  conceals 
them  ;  but  '.here  can  be  traced  in  these  Lilliput  roads 
clever  contrivances  for  avoiding  and  overcoming  ob- 
stacles and  diliiculties  in  the  way.  I  have  frequently 
placed  in  their  way  a  small  bit  of  stick  or  charcoal, 
which  has  required  the  immediate  labour  and  attention 
of  thousands  to  remove ;  but  if  the  obstacle  be  too 
great  an  undertaking  for  them,  the  confusion  is  very 
apparent,  and  a  new  track  after  a  while  is  regularly 
formed. 

Another  kind  of  small  red  ants,  very  similar  to 
our  common  ant,  form  the  surface  of  their  nests  with 
fine  particles  of  gravel ;  but  they  do  not  raise  the  bed 
much  above  the  level  of  the  ground.  These  have  the 
power  of  torturing  any  one  who  may  incautiously  dis- 
turb them  by  inflicting  a  wound  upon  the  skin.  The 
sugar  ants  (which  the  Blacks  eat),  are  quite  harmless, 
but  appear  more  fat,  and  larger  than  both  the  former, 
and  their  nests  arc  generally  found  in  the  trunks  of 
trees.  There  are  also  a  species  of  very  small  black 
ants  which  form  their  nests  in  the  trees.  These,  when 
cither  touched,  or  rubbed  by  the  hand,  or  crushed 
against  the  tree,  emit  a  most  disagreeable  odour.  The 
great  variety  of  other  smaller  ants  which  possibly 
exist,  need  not  be  here  particularized;  but  I  will 
now  make  mention  of  the  Formica:  gigantes,  the  great 
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black  and  red  ants  so  common  to  New  South  Wales, 
of  which  the  accompanying  sketch  aflfords  a  correct 
representation  both  as  to  their  she  and  appearance. 


THE    CHEAT   BLACK    ANT. 


THE    GUEAT    RED    ANT. 


These  formidable  insects  are  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  protected  throughout  by  a  hard 
crustaceous  covering,  which  will  effectually  resist  the 
pressure  of  the  foot,  except  upon  a  solid  rock  or  stone ; 
the  two  eyes  which  are  situated  on  either  side  of  the 
flat  surface  of  the  head  appear  also  to  be  protected 
by  an  opaque  shelly  covering,  and  are  rather  promi- 
nent and  staring ;  and  the  head  is  armed  with  two 
powerful  nippers,  curved  and  serrated,  and  they  have 
six  legs.  I  cannot,  however,  anatomize  them,  or 
describe  their  muscular  powers,  their  joints,  and  the 
wonderful  mechanism  of  every  individual  part ;  I 
can  only  speak  of  them  from  casual  observation,  and 
feelingly,  because  I  have  felt  them.  Their  sting,  like 
that  of  the  Bee,  is  fixed  at  the  extremity  of  the  tail, 
which  is  of  an  oval  shape,  and  when  they  are  in  the 
act  of  stinging,  they  hold  fast  by  their  nippers,  curve 
their  whole  body,  and  insert,  by  means  of  their  sting, 
the  fluid  which  causes  the  severe  pain,  which  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  wasp,  and  raises  a  swelling  as  large  as 
a  pigeon's  egg.  The  black  ant  is  rather  larger  than 
the  red,  but  the  latter  is  the  more  fierce  and  valiant. 
The  corn-age  which  they  both  possess  is  extraordinary, 
and  it  is  certainly  singular  that  their  nests  are  so 
insignificant,  at  least  in  outward  appearance.  They 
are  in  general  so  little  raised  from  the  ground,  and  so 
cai-cfully  formed,  as  to  escape  notice,  and  the  surface 
is  covered  with  small  stones,  and  particularly  with 
little  pieces  of  charcoal.  They  have  two  or  three 
entrances  to  them,  which  would  admit  a  large  hazel- 
nut or  filbert,  near  tlie  opening  of  which  may  be  seen 
at  all  times  a  grim  sentinel,  who  challenges  every  un- 
welcome visiter.  If  a  person  by  chance  be  standing 
near  one  of  these  nests,  and  is  not  aware  of  his  situ- 
tion,  the  ants  will  come  out,  one  after  another,  in 
regimental  order,  and  attack  the  intruder ;  and  often 
several  of  them  will  have  taken  possession  of  his  per- 
son before  they  acquaint  him  with  their  presence. 
It  has  happened  more  than  once,  that  I  have  pitched 
the  stand  of  a  circumferentor  near  or  upon  these  beds, 
nor  have  I  been  acquainted  with  the  qircumstance 
until  the  insects,  taking  advantage  of  my  ignorance 
and  quiet  position,  have  actually  boarded  me,  and, 
with  one  accord  commenced  their  means  of  torturing. 
Nor  is  it  unusual  in  the  Colony  to  play  tricks  upon 
new  travellers,  and  allow  them  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  ants  by  experience  ;  and  it  is  a  subject  of  no 


little  merriment  to  see  a  stranger  hopping  and  jump- 
ing about,  wild  and  distracted  with  pain,  tearing  off 
his  clothes,  and  trying  to  pinch  twenty  different  parts 
of  his  body  at  once,  while  his  companions,  knowing  the 
cause,  are  giggling  at  his  awkward  predicament. 

The  large  Red  Ants,  (which  in  size  do  not  appear 
quite  so  large  and  heavy  as  the  black,  though  about 
the  same  length),  are  certainly  more  bold  and  fierce, 
and  they  are  the  bitterest  enemies  to  each  other. 
A  red  ant  will  indiscriminately  attack  anything 
which  approaches  to  disturb  it,  and  will  even  seize 
hold  of  an  ignited  stick,  pointed  to  excite  its 
anger.  Place  a  black  and  red  ant  upon  a  table  toge- 
ther, and  a  thorough  cock-fighter  could  never  be 
more  delighted  at  the  game  and  pluck  of  his  birds, 
than  he  would  at  the  game  and  spirit  exhibited  by 
these  little  warriors,  which  are  so  wonderfully  cased 
in  armour,  and  provided  with  destructive  weapons : 
to  see  them  when  first  placed  down,  confront  each 
other,  the  one  running  to  attack,  while  the  black  on 
the  defensive,  recedes,  eyeing  his  fiery  opponent  like 
an  experienced  pugihst.  They  meet,  raise  themselves 
erect  upon  their  hindmost  legs,  and  close — then  comes 
the  tug  of  war.  They  battle  it  with  equal  animosity, 
each  striving  for  the  advantage,  hold,  with  their  nip- 
pers, so  as  to  inflict  with  their  stings  a  wound  in 
some  vulnerable  part.  In  this  way  they  will  continue 
for  several  minutes,  rising  and  tumbling,  until  one  or 
I)()th  are  killed,  or  so  exhausted,  as  not  to  be  able  to 
move. 

Another  species  of  ants,  much  smaller  than  the 
above-mentioned,  not  cjuite  half  so  large,  appear  to  be 
similarly  armed  in  every  respect,  with  stings  and  nip- 
pers, and  they  are  equally  vicious  and  courageous. 
Their  nests  or  beds  are  constructed  similarly  also, 
though  of  course  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  they  differ 
chiefly  from  the  larger  sort  in  having  the  power  of 
springing  at  the  object  of  their  attack  for  the  dis- 
tance of  two  or  three  inches.  Their  colour  is  nearly 
black,  and  their  nippers,  like  those  of  the  large  Ants, 
are  yellow,  their  stings  also  are  acutely  painful,  and 
their  dispositions,  when  disturbed,  equally  revengeful 
and  malignant.  Another  kind  of  red  ant,  about  half 
an  inch  in  length,  is  possessed  of  wings,  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  armed  with  a  sting,  or  have  the  power 
of  molesting  in  any  way,  as  I  have  known  them  to 
have  been  handled  with  impunity. 


That  eye  which  is  never  closed,  that  thought  which  is 
never  intermitted,  that  power  which  never  rests ;  but,  cn- 
gaijed  in  incessant  action,  and  employing  infinite  hosts  of 
unilor  agents  to  effect  his  purposes,  sees  and  provides  for 
the  wants  of  the  whole  creation  ;  the  plant  absorbs  from  the 
soil,  the  animal,  after  devouring  the  plant,  or  the  plant-fed 
creature,  returns  to  the  earth  what  the  plant  had  absorbed, 
and  so  maintains  tlie  proper  equilibrium.  He  who  num- 
bers the  hairs  of  our  head,  numbers  the  workmen  that  he 
employs,  employing  them  only  in  such  proportions  so  dis- 
tributed, as  may  best  accomplish  His  purposes. Kirby. 


Give  not  thy  tongue  too  great  a  liberty,  lest  it  take  thee 
prisoner  ;  a  word  unspoken  is,  like  the  sword  in  thy  scab- 
bard, thine ;  if  vented,  thy  sword  is  in  another's  hand :  if 
thou  desire  to  be  held  wise,  be  so  wise  as  to  hold  thy  tongue. 

QUARLBS. 


Believe  not  each  accusing  tongue. 

As  most  weak  persons  do  ; 
But  still  believe  that  story  wrong, 

Which  ought  not  to  be  true. — Sheridan. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  HANOVER  AND  THE  HANOVERIANS. 


OEKERAL    VIEW   OF    THE  CITT   OP   HAKOVER. 


At  this  important  period,  when,  after  a  close  and  cordial 
union  of  exactly  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  years,  the 
kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Hanover  have  become 
once  more  separate  states,  and  have  to  acknowledge  dis- 
tinct and  independent  sovereigns,  it  may  not  be  unin- 
teresting to  our  readers  to  peruse  a  short  account  of  these 
continental  possessions,  which  now  form  the  kingdom  of 
his  Majesty  Ernest  Augustus  the  First. 

The  present  Queen  of  England  and  King  of  Hanover, 
as  our  readers  well  know,  stand  in  the  relation  of  niece 
and  uncle,  and  are  of  the  same  family,  certainly  the  most 
ancient,  and  not  the  least  illustrious,  of  any  princely  house 
now  existing.  The  Guelphs  can  be  traced  to  the  earliest 
period  of  the  Christian  era,  and,  in  fact,  may  be  considered 
as  the  stock  from  which  every  other  reigning  house  in 
Europe  has  derived  its  first  distinction  and  its  princely 
blood. 

EARLY   OCCUPATION    OF    GERMANY    BY    THE   GOTHIC 
TRIBES. 

Thk  history  of  the  most  ancient  and  illustrious  house  of 
Guelph,  in  as  far  as  it  is  connected  with  that  of  England, 
commences  with  George  the  First.  He  added  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain  to  the  sovereignty  of  their  hereditary  states  in 
Germany;  and  became  King  of  England  as  well  as  Elector 
of  Hanover,  and  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  Luneburg ;  it 
has  now  finished  with  William  the  Fourth.  We  shall, 
therefore,  in  this  article  give  some  account  of  the  past  and 
present  state  of  the  people  and  kingdom  of  Hanover. 
The  following  details  are  corrected  from  the  History  of  the 
House  of  Guelph,  by  Sir  Andrew  Halliday. 
Vol.  XI. 


It  is  a  difficult  task  to  ascertain  with  certainty  the  inha 
bitants  of  any  particular  district  of  Germany,  during  the 
first  ages  of  what  may  be  called  modern  Europe,  as  the 
successive  hordes  of  barbarians  who  descended  from  the 
unknown  North,  and  who,  in  the  first  instance,  narrowed 
the  limits,  and  afterwards  effected  the  ruin,  of  the  Roman 
power,  may  be  said  to  have  made  Germany  only  a  halting- 
place.  They  continued  to  advance  to  the  south,  and  their 
place  was  occupied  by  a  new  tribe  or  nation  of  the  same 
people.  The  exterminating  warfare  which  was  too  oftea 
carried  on  among  these  savages  themselves,  was  also  suffi- 
cient to  change  the  face  of  the  country,  with  respect  to  its 
inhabitants,  in  a  very  few  years;  and  hence  it  is  that  we 
find  in  the  ancient  writers  so  many  differences  of  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  names  and  numbers  of  the  tribes  who 
inhabited  the  north  of  Europe. 

About  the  period  when  Csesar  conqueren  Gaul,  and 
advanced  beyond  the  Rhine,  the  sea-coast  between  the 
Elbe,  the  Weser,  and  the  Ems,  was  occupied  by  a  people 
called  Chauci  and  Cherusci.  The  Chamavi  and  Longa- 
bardi  dwelt  more  inland,  and  divided  amongst  them  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  about  Hanover  and  Brunswick. 
The  Angli  are  placed  in  that  district  now  known  as  the 
Uuchy  of  Lawenburg.  The  Hessians  are  said  to  be  the 
descendants  of  the  Catti,  or  Chassi,  of  that  time.  And 
what  constitutes  the  kingdom  and  country  of  the  present 
Saxons,  was  then  possessed  by  the  Suevi,  Hermunduri, 
Ubii,  and  Sedusii. 

In  the  interval  between  the  time  of  Caesar  and  the  reign 
of  Trajan,  many  of  these  nations  had  changed  their  posi- 
tion, but  in  general  they  retained  their  ancient  names.    At 
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B  whole  people,  they  had  obtained  the  appellation  of  Goth* 
anil  Vandals.  The'  luriiier  were  eslaUlislied  towards  the 
mouth  ot  the  Vislula,  and  in  that  leitde  province  wliere 
the  coniniercial  eiues  of  Thorn,  Ell)inf;,  Konningslierg,  and 
Dantzic,  were,  lon^;  alterwards,  foujided  ;  wiule  the  more 
imnierous  tnl)es  ol'  ihe  latter  extended  to  the  westward. 
But  a  slnkuifi;  simdarity  ul  manners,  complexion,  reli- 
jfiun,  and  language,  clearly  indicated  that  they  were  origi- 
nally one  great  nation. 

In  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  the  Goths  were  still  seated  in 
Prussia;  and  in  the  reign  of  Alexander-Severus  the  Roman 
province  of  Dacia  Iwgan  to  experience  their  proximity,  hy 
frequent  and  destructive  inroads.  Jt  was  about  the  year 
240  that  the  inliabitants  of  tlie  Lower  Rliine  and  the 
Weser  formed  a  confederacy,  umler  the  title  of  Franks,  or 
freemen.  Tins  union,  winch  was  ellecled,  in  the  first 
instance,  hy  tacit  consent  and  with  mutual  advantage,  was 
grailually  cemented  by  habit  and  experience.  The  Flunks 
were  no  sooner  aware  of  their  combined  stienglh,  than  lliey 
entered  upon  foreign  conquest.  Tliey  encroached  upon  the 
provinces  of  Gaul,  and  though  ofti-n  repulsed,  were  at  last 
able  to  take  and  to  lelain  possession  of  these  provinces ; 
and  their  leaders  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  French 
monarchy.  Similar  confederacies  were  formed,  and  other 
conquests  made,  by  various  of  the  German  nations.  Their 
names  have  been  perpeluateil  in  the  couiitiies  which  they 
subdued,  and  their  descendants  have  reigned  as  sovereigns 
in  almost  every  stale  in  Europe. 

Tlie  accounts  which  we  have  of  the  first  Gothic  tribes, 
are  such  as  are  common  to  all  savages.  They  v/ere  a  war- 
like people,  without  either  cities,  leiters,  arts,  or  money. 
They  carried  with  them  what  they  moat  valued,  their  arms, 
their  cattle,  and  their  women.  Among  some  an  hereditary 
monarchy  was  eotabllshe<l ;  but  tiie  greater  numlier  obeyed 
a  leader  of  their  own  choice.  In  the  dull  intervals  of 
peace,  they  were  immoderately  addicted  to  deep  gaming  and 
excessive  drinking;  and  they  gloried  in  passing  whole  days 
and  nights  at  table.  Their  habitations  were  nothing  more 
than  low  huts  of  a  circular  figure,  built  of  rough  timber, 
thatched  with  straw,  and  pierced  at  the  top,  to  allow  the 
light  to  enter  and  the  smoke  to  go  out ;  and  "  each  bar- 
barian," says  Gibbon,  "  fixed  his  independent  ilwellmg  on 
the  spot  to  which  a  pUiin,  a  wood,  or  a  stream  of  fresh 
water,  had  induced  him  to  give  the  preference.  '  In  war 
they  were  early  renowned;  and  many  of  ttie  German  tribes, 
from  their  numbers  and  improved  state  of  uiililary  disci- 
pline, were  formidable  rivals  of  their  Roman  invaders. 
Varus,  with  the  best  troops  of  Augustus,  was  deteated  near 
Pyriuont,  by  Arminius,  the  leader  of  the  savage  Cheius- 
cians,  about  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  (a.u.  9); 
and  when,  in  the  process  of  thne,  ihey  had  learned  from 
their  invaders  the  more  perfect  use  of  arms,  and  accident 
had  coiiviiiced  them  of  ilie  power  of  union  and  numbers, 
these  savages  ravaged  Italy  and  the  south ;  they  marched 
boldly  to  the  attack  of  imperial  Rome  itself,  and  Attila  the 
Huu  was  able  to  dictate  terms  to  the  mistress  of  the  world. 

THE   FRANKS CHRISTIANITY  ESTABLISHED   IN    GERMANY 

BY    C11AHLE.MA0NE ESTABLISHMENT  OP    HIE    VAltlOUS 

STATES UANOVER  EUECTEU  INTO  A  KINGDOM. 

There  is  a  long  period  of  darkness  between  the  fifth  and 
the  ninth  century,  which  is  but  rarely  illumined  with  the 
light  of  historical  truth  ;  and  our  principal  sources  of  in- 
formation respecting  persons  and  places  in  those  unsettled 
ages,  are  from  the  collections  of  miracles  and  traditions, 
made  by  the  credulous  monks  of  the  tenth  century;  and 
which,  fortunately  lor  the  world,  escaped  the  sword  of  the 
destrover  m  the  sanclifled  seclusion  of  the  privileged 
convent. 

The  historian  of  the  present  day  owes  much  to  these 
pious  reclnsea;  and  when  they  treat  of  the  transactions  of 
their  own  time,  or  of  the  generation  immediately  preceding 
them,  the  outlines  of  their  deiail,  and  also  the  greater  part 
of  their  siK-ciHc  statements,  may  be  taken,  when  divested 
of  their  su])erstitioii,  as  generally  correct. 

Meroveus,  the  leader  of  the  Franks,  was  the  first  of  their 
kings  in  the  newly-acquired  provinces  of  Gaul,  and  must 
have  lived  about  the  year  4U0.  The  country  was  often 
divided  into  separate  kingdoms,  but  his  descendants  con- 
tinued to  reign  in  France  for  more  than  three  centuries 
and  a  half. 

The  grand  master  of  the  palace  had,  previous  to  the  end 
ol  the  Merovingean  race,  enjoyed  much  of  the  power  of 
the  soveteiga,  and  was  at  last  able  to  usurp  the  crown. 


Pepin,  the  son  of  Charles  Martel,  the  master  of  the  palace 
to  Childeric  the  Third,  was  crowned  King  of  France  in 
752;  and  his  son  Charles,  animated  by  a  desire  of  con- 
quest and  zeal  lor  the  true  religion,  overran  the  greater 
part  of  Germany,  and  compelled  its  pagan  inhabitants  to 
embrace  Christianity  or  submit  to  death. 

When  Charlemagne  began  his  reign,  the  north-west  part 
of  Germany  had  obtained  the  general  appellation  of  Saxony, 
and  the  people  were  united  under  one  sovereign.  Witti- 
kend,  their  king  at  this  period,  was  a  prince  of  no  oidinary 
talents,  and  was  well  entitled  to  rank  as  the  rival  of  Charle 
magne.  The  war  between  these  sovereigns  was  carried  on 
with  various  success  for  many  years,  but  at  last  the  Chris 
tian  arms  prevailed;  Witiikend  was  converted,  and  acknow 
leilged  the  authority  of  the  King  of  France ;  and  his  states 
were  merged  in  the  Western  tnipiie.  Monks  and  militi-.ry 
governors  were  spread  over  the  country,  and  religion  ami 
strict  discipline  went  hand  in  hand  in  civilizing  the  people. 

The  cathedral  churches  of  I'aderhorne,  Minden,  Osna- 
burg,  Bremen,  Verden,  and  others,  were  built,  by  the  com 
maiid  of  the  emperor;  and  bishops  were  appointed  to  these 
sees.  The  temporal  wellare  of  the  people  was  equally  con- 
sulted, and  treedom  of  commerce  was  granted  to  Barde- 
wich  and  Celle,  towns  of  some  consideration  in  that  part 
of  the  country  which  constitutes  the  present  Uuchy 
of  Luneburg.  Wuiikeiid,  though  conquered,  was  still 
allowed,  as  Duke  of  Saxony,  to  retain  the  government  of 
his  country.  It  comprehended  the  whole  of  the  present 
kingdom  of  Hanover  and  circle  of  Westphalia  ;  but,  as  we 
believe,  we  follow  the  best  authorities,  when  we  state  that 
he  lelt  no  male  issue,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  his  posses- 
sions passed  into  the  hands  of  the  nobles  wtio  had  been 
lelt  by  Chailemagne  as  the  military  governors  or  protectors 
of  the  frontiers,  and  were  either  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  families  of  the  country,  or  itrangers  transferred  J 
from  a  distant  part  ot  the  empire.  % 

A  small  portion,  however,  must  have  remained  to  Gisela, 
the  daughter  of  Wittikeiid,  who  married  Bruno,  one  of  her 
laiher  s  generals,  as  their  grandson,  Ludolph,  had  a  con- 
spicuous rank  in  the  empire,  as  Duke  of  Saxony,  in  the 
reign  of  Lewis  the  Second  and  Charles  the  Bald.  The 
Counts  of  Supplingenburg  and  Nordheim  were  amongst 
the  most  ancient  of  the  Saxon  nobles,  and  held  some  of 
the  finest  provinces  m  the  present  kingdom  of  Hanover. 
The  country  on  the  Ocker  belonged  to  the  Brunoiies,  the 
descendants  of  a  brother  or  son  of  the  first  Bruno;  and 
Luiiebuig  was  the  property  of  the  family  of  the  Billungs. 
Geitiude,  the  only  sister  of  Eckbert,  the  last  Margrave 
of  Brunswick  of  the  line  of  Bruno,  conveyed  that  ter- 
ritory to  Otho  the  Fat,  Count  of  Nordheim,  whom  she 
married  in  1092;  and  their  only  daughter  and  heiress, 
Richeiiza,  married  Lothaire,  Count  of  Supplingenburg, 
vviiose  female  ancestor,  it  is  believed,  was  the  daughter  of 
the  emperor  Otho  the  Second. 

Gebhard,  the  father  of  Lotnaire,  who  is  styled  Count 
of  Supplingenburg  and  Count  of  Blankeiiburg,  also  Count 
Pal. tine,  lell  in  battle  in  1075 ;  and  Lothaire,  in  1  lUb,  got, 
in  addition  to  these  honours,  the  investiture  of  the  Duchy 
of  Saxony  from  Henry  the  Fourth,  on  the  death  of  Magnus 
Billung  without  male  heirs;  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
hereditary  states  of  the  Billung  family  were  conveyed  to 
Henry  the  Black,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  as  the  marriage  por- 
tion of  Wultilda,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Duke  Magnus. 

Henry  the  Proud,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  the  son  of  Henry 
the  black  and  Wullilda  of  Billung,  married  Gertrude,  the 
only  daughter  and  heiress  of  Lothaire,  now  Emperor  of 
Germany,  and  of  Richenza,  heiress  of  Nordheim ;  and 
having  been  invested  with  the  Duchy  of  Saxony,  his  only 
son,  Henry  the  Lion,  in  right  of  his  mother  and  grand- 
uiother,  became  sovereign  of  the  united  possessions  of 
Brunswick,  Luneburg,  Supplingenburg,  and  Nordheim ; 
and  IS  the  first  of  the  Gujlphs  of  Bavaria  who  made  Bruns- 
wick his  fixed  place  of  residence.  Henry's  dominioug 
were  too  extensive  for  a  subordinate  sovereign,  and  hig 
power  too  great  for  a  subject  of  the  empire.  In  HBO  he 
was  deprived  of  his  hereditary  titles  of  Duke  oi  Bavaria 
and  Duke  of  Saxony.  These  countries  were  conferred  on 
other  princes;  and  he  was  compelled  to  be  content  with 
the  possessions  that  had  belonged  to  his  ancestor,  Witti- 
keiid, and  which  were  not  ol  greater  extent  than  the  pre- 
sent Hanoverian  kingdom  and  Brunswick  duchy.  The 
sons  of  Henry  the  Lion  enjoyed  the  nominal  title  of  DuiiKs 
of  Saxony,  but  possessed  oiilj"  that  portion  of  the  couuirv 
which  had  belonged  to  their  female  ancestors;  and  in  1235, 
the  states  of  Brunswick  and  Luneburg  wore  erected  into 
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a  feudal  duchy,  and  conferred  upon  Otho  the  Infant,  his 

grandson. 

Tlie  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  their  property,  which 
so  generally  took  place  amon>r  the  Piiiices  of  Brunswick, 
were  not  onlv  ruimius  to  the  Guelphic  power  durins  the 
middle  a>'es,'but  most  injurious  to  the  country  which  they 
governed"  The  Princes  of  Brunswick  and  Luneburg 
were  very  frequently  engaged  in  civil  wars  and  domestic 
broils;  and  the  plory  of  their  name  and  lineage  was 
often  sacrificed  to  the  petty  ambition  of  possessing  a  town 
or  a  principality  that  belonged  to  a  brother  or  a  cousin.  It 
was  not  till  a  very  late  period  that  minor  considerations 
were  allowed  to  give  place  to  what  was  obviously  for  the 
general  good;  and  Ernest  Augustus,  Elector  and  Duke  of 
Hanover,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  the  first  to 
establish  the  right  of  primogeniture  in  his  family;  and  to 
unite  in  his  own  person,  and  in  that  of  his  descendants, 
the  greater  part  of  the  Guelphic  possessions  in  Germany. 
Since  his  day  these  possessions  have  been  considerably 
augmented,  and  now  form  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  as  il 
was  established  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna  in  1815. 

THE   VARIOUS    PROVINCES   OP    HANOVER NATURAL    PRO- 
DUCTIONS, MANUFACTURES,  AND  COM.MERCE. 

Hanover,  as  a  kinudom,  contains  about  820  German 
(18,000  English)  square  miles*,  and  is  divided  into  the  fol- 
lowing provinces  :— -Calemberg,  Grubenhagen,  Lunelmrg, 
Gottingen,  Lawenburg,  Osnaburg,  Hildesheim,  and  East 
Friesland ;  all  of  which  have  occasionally  been  sovereign 

Srincipalities ;  Bremen  and  Verden  are  duchies;  Hoya, 
>iepholz,  Lingen,  Danneberg,  Hohnstein,  Bentlieim.  and 
Spiegelberg,  ai-e  counties.  It  also  comprehends  the  circle 
of  Meppen,  the  district  of  Emsbiihren,  with  the  land 
Hadeln,  and  Upper  and  Lower  Harz.  The  population 
amounts  to  nearly  a  million  and  a  half. 

To  the  north  of  the  city  of  Hanover,  the  present  capital, 
the  country  in  general  is  low,  with  immense  tracts  of  sandy 
plain,  and  a  number  of  iinpenetrable  marshes ;  but  to  the 
south  and  east  of  the  city  the  soil  is  better,  and  well  culti- 
vated. Agriculture  and  the  breeding  of  cattle  are  the 
chief  employment  of  the  people. 

The  mountains  of  the  Deister,  Soiling,  Siintoll,  and  in- 
numerable hills  of  lesser  note,  give  a  diversified  appear- 
ance to  the  lace  of  the  country,  and  are,  tor  the  most  part, 
covered  with  rich  and  extensive  forests  of  oak,  beech,  and 
pine.  These  forests  are  a  source  of  never-failing  wealth  to 
the  king,  from  the  superior  manner  in  which  they  are 
managed,  and  of  great  comfort  and  convenience  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  kingdom.  The  rivers  afford  many  facili- 
lities  for  trade  and  manufactures;  ami,  although  tlie  natives 
of  this  kingdom  are  more  an  agricultural  than  a  commer- 
cial people,  they  are  not  deficient  in  a  spirit  for  speculation. 
Osnaburg  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of 
linens,  particularly  for  a  species  which  has  obtained  the 
name  of  Osnaburys,  and  of  which  more  than  a  million  of 
ells  are  annually  exported.  The  wool  of  the  country, 
which  is  abundant  in  quantity,  and  some  of  it  of  excellent 
quality,  is  also  manutacture(l  into  broad  and  other  cloths, 
which  in  durability,  thouKh  not  in  fineness,  rival  the  produce 
of  England.  They  are  chielly  used  for  home  consumption. 
The  produce  of  the  Harz  mines,  including  the  gold  and 
silver  coined  into  money,  may  be  taken  at  an  average  of 
two  millions  of  dollars  annually;  but  the  greater  part  of 
that  sum  is  spent  in  the  district,  in  improving  the  works  of 
the  mines,  and  in  supporting  a  population  of  thirty  thousand 
souls,  who  are  connected  with  the  mining  establishments. 
Lead  and  copper  are  the  principal  metals  exported,  to  which 
may  now  be  added  a  large  quantity  of  cast  and  wrought 
iron,  since  the  works  at  Rotl^  Hiitte  were  finished. 

There  is  a  very  extensive  and  well-conducted  manufac- 
tory of  fire-arms  in  the  town  of  Hertzberg,  and  while  the 
proprietor  continues,  as  at  present,  by  the  superior  quality 
of  the  article  brought  to  market,  to  merit  the  support 
of  the  government  and  the  public,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  a 
profitable  concern.  There  is  a  large  establishment  near 
Celle  for  the  dressing  and  spinning  of  Hax ;  and  the 
peasants  of  that  province  have  a  profitable  trade  in  the 
rearing  of  l>ee8,  and  supply  a  great  part  of  the  Continent 
with  bees-wax,  for  candles,  &c.  There  is  a  large  glass- 
manufactory  in  the  Soiling  mountains,  established  by  a 
private  individual,  and  the  government  also  carry  on  a 
similar  establishment  at  Osterwald.  There  are  several  ex- 
tensive salt-springs  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 

*  Tb«  German  miles  ar«  fift««a  to  a  degree. 


the  manufacture  of  salt  is  a  source  of  great  profit  to  indi- 
viduals and  to  the  pi.blic  revenue.  Eartnen«arc,  and  even 
china  of  tolerable  fineness,  are  nianufacturfd  at  Diiiiigen; 
and  gunpowder,  of  the  very  liest  quality,  is  made  at  Aeizen 
and  Boinlitz.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  in  great  abundanco 
in  the  kingdom,  the  horses  are  in  general  good,  and  the 
king's  stud  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Germany.  More 
than  one  hundred,  of  the  best  blood,  are  generally  sent 
from  his  majesty's  stubles  into  the  different  provinces  of 
the  kingdom  every  year,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  iho 
stock.  The  farmers  understand  the  ciiltiiation  of  the  soil; 
and  have,  in  general,  most  abundant  crops  of  cum,  hemp, 
flax,  and  toliacco,  which  are  their  chief  articles  of  growtli. 
The  ta.xes,  ii.  the  present  times  of  peace  and  plenty,  are, 
comparatively  speaking,  very  trilling,  and  scarcely  felt; 
but  the  people  were  lung  sullerers  from  the  horrors  and 
oppressions  of  the  late  war,  of  which,  unlurtunately, 
Hanover  had  to  endure  more  than  its  share;  and  it  is  more 
than  a  century  since  it  has  been  blessed  with  the  presence 
of  its  sovereign.  Hut  George  the  Fourth,  from  the  moment 
he  became  the  ruler  of  their  <lestinies,  devoted  his  atien- 
tion,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  to  the  wellare  of  the  ancient 
vassals  of  his  liouse,  and  mure  especially  so,  did  our  late 
most  gracious  sovereign,  who  was  as  patriotic  a  Hano- 
verian as  he  was  an  Englishman.  He  was  well  versed  in 
the  history  and  antiquity  of  his  family  and  their  original 
country,  aiid  unwearied  in  his  zeal  to  promote  the  best 
interests  of  that  country  and  of  his  people. 

GOVERNMENT PROPERTY  OF  THE  SOIL THE  KIP^j'S 

DOMAINS. 

The  government  has  hitherto  been  carried  on  by  a  committee 
of  five  of  the  king's  ministers,  with  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  as  Viceroy.  Three  of  these 
ministers,  with  his  royal  highness,  resided  constantly  in 
Hanover.  One  of  them  was  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
Vienna,  and  the  other  resided  in  London. 

The  property  of  the  soil  was  vested,  for  the  most  part,  in 
the  king  and  the  nobles;  and,  initepenilent  of  his  being 
sovereign  of  the  country,  the  king  of  Hanover  was,  bond 
fide,  proprietor  of  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  landed 
pruperty  of  the  kingdom.  Part  of  that  property  wa^ftued 
out  to  the  peasants,  and  part  of  it  let  to  regular  tenants. 

The  country  is  divided  into  districts,  or  ainpts,  which  are 
superintended  by  a  niagistniie.  If  a  cunimuner,  this 
magistrate  is  called  the  aiiiptman  ;  if  a  iVolile,  he  has  the 
title  of  drost,  or  taiulrost.  The  kings  domains  were  111 
general  let  wholesale  to  the  amptinan,  or  drost,  and  by  him 
subset  to  the  peasantry.  This,  which  was  one  of  the  great 
sources  of  mismanagement,  or  rather  of  bad  government, 
was  done  away  with  m  1819;  and,  as  the  leases  of  the 
diflereiit  ampts  tell  in,  they  were  let  to  the  person  who  gave 
the  best  offer  for  the  land. 

It  was  no  uncommon  occurrence,  in  former  times,  for  tho 
person  who  was  the  favourite  of  the  uiimster  of  the  day  to 
get  a  lease  of  a  large  district  of  country  at  an  annual  rent 
of  half  a  dollar  per  acre,  which  he  would  immediately 
subset  in  small  farms  to  the  peasants,  at  six,  eight,  or  ten 
dollars.  The  whole  of  the  king's  property,  whether  in 
land,  woods,  or  mines,  was  managed  by  what  was  called  the 
king's  chamber;  and  each  of  these  departments  was  super- 
intended by  a  privy  councillor,  who  had  the  title  of  director. 

The  king's  court  consists  still  of  a  grand  marshal  of  the 
palace,  a  lord  chamberlain,  and  several  chamberlains;  a 
master  and  vice-ina.ster  of  the  horse,  a  lord  treasurer, 
master  of  the  hunt,  and  all  the  minor  oflicers  of  stale. 
These,  and  all  the  ci\il  judges,  are  appointed  by  the  crown, 
and  were  paid  from  the  kings  revenues;  and  his  majesty 
also  contributed  to  tlie  other  expenses  of  the  state  the 
ordinary  taxes  which  were  levied  upon  every  subject. 

By  the  last  account  which  was  made  public,  the  revenue 
of  the  sovereign  amounted  to  nearly  500.000/. 

THE    CONSTITUTION. 

In  1819  George  the  Fourth  (then  Prince  Regent,)  granted 
a  new  constitution  to  the  country,  by  which  the  nation  in 
future  was  to  be  represented  by  two  chaiiibers,  forming  a 
legislature  in  some  measure  similar  to  that  ol  Great  Briiaiu. 
In  each  province  the  former  local  government  was  continued ; 
and  Its  afi'airswere  managed  bj  a  legislative  assembly  of  Us 
own,  consisting  of  representatnes  chosen  from  the  clergy, 
nobles,  and  Uiwns  of  the  district ;  and  it  was  a  certain  number 
of  deputies  from  these  provincial  assemblies,  that  formed 
what  were  called  the  general  slates  of  the  kingdom, 
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The  first  chamber  of  tlio  A  llgemeine-lanst'dnde,  or  States- 
General,  was  similar  to  the  British  House  of  Peers,  and 
consisted  of  the  mediatized  princes  of  the  kingdom*;  the 
earl-marshal  and  postmaster-general,  whose  otiices  are  here- 
ditary ;  the  Catholic  bishops  of  the  kmgdom  ;  three  Pro- 
testant clergymen,  who  were  the  heads  of  reformed  ahbeys, 
or  members  of  the  consistory ;  and  the  directors  of  the 
king's  chamber,  or  treasury,  who  had  seats  as  a  matter  of 
right;  of  such  peers  as  the  king  might  create,  who  pos- 
sessed an  entailed  property  to  a  certain  extent,  (six  thou- 
sand dollars  per  annum);  and  the  deputies,  limited  to  a 
fixed  number,  who  were  returned  hy  the  nobles  of  the 
several  provincial  states,  and  who  were  members  only  by 
favour  or  election.  The  second  chamber,  or  house  of  com- 
mons, consisted  of  the  representatives  of  the  clergy,  the 
reformed  convents,  the  University  of  Gcitlingen,  and  of 
the  largo  towns,  to  which  a  third  class  was  added,  the 
representatives  of  the  I'euars,  or  free  boors  of  the  king- 
dom. All  laws  or  regulations  were  to  be  debated  in  the  two 
chambers  separately ;  but  if  they  differed  on  any  point, 
they  were  to  be  Ibrraed  into  one  assembly,  and  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  was  to  be  considered  as  the  decision  of  the 
two  houses. 

All  these  regulations,  however,  were  in  a  great  measure 
annulled  by  a  new  constitution,  which  his  late  Majesty, 
AVilliara  the  Fourth,  promulgated  in  the  latter  end  of  1833; 
a  constitution  which  certainly  effected  a  radical  change  in 
almost  all  the  institutions  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  op- 
posed to  the  long  cherished  habits  and  feelings  of  the 
people  ;  and,  what  is  more,  was  carried  into  etlcct  without 
having  obtained  the  necessary  sanction,  which,  according 
to  the  great  Charter  of  the  German  Confederation,  it 
ought  to  have  received,  before  it  could  he  binding  upon 
the  people.  Under  the  mild  sway  of  the  amiable  Viceroy, 
and  while  the  nobles  were  allowed  to  divide  the  kingly 
spoils  amongst  them,  and  with  a  people  so  constitutionally 
loyal,  the  short  period  that  has  elapsed  since  this  Charter 
was  granted,  has  passed  without  any  disturliances,  or  any 
great  degree  of  agitation.  But  it  was  most  unsatisfactory 
to  the  people  generally,  and  strongly  remonstrated  against 
by  almost  all  the  Provincial  States.  This  constitution 
might  have  been  continued  as  long  as  the  country  was 
under  the  dominion  of  a  permanently  absent  sovereiyn  :  but 
not  otherwise.  The  Duke  of  Cuuibeilaiid,  as  heir  pre- 
sumptive to  the  crown,  saw  this,  and  as,  in  case  of  his  ever 
succeeding,  he  must  reside  amongst  his  people,  he  pro- 
tested in  the  strongest  terms  against  the  adoption  of  any 
such  law.  But  the  authors  of  that  law  were  more  powerful 
in  the  Royal  Closet  than  the  Prince,  and  it  did  pass. 

The  first  act,  however,  of  Eruest  Augustus  the  First, 
has  been  to  suspend  its  operations;  but,  with  that  caution 
and  prudence  which  mark  an  intelligent  mind,  he  has 
appointed  a  commission  consisting  ot  men  of  the  most 
sound  views,  and  fully  informed  on  all  legal  and  constitu- 
tional points — men  of  principle,  great  learning,  and  ma- 
tured judgment, — who  are  directed  to  consider  the  consti- 
tution granted  by  the  hue  king,  and  report  thereon ;  and 
we  have  no  doubt,  that  according  to  their  report,  Ernest 
Augustus  will  be  guided  as  to  his  future  measures. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  section,  without  remarking,  that 
it  was  an  Ernest  Augustus,  first  Dukeof  Celle,  that  united, 
and  in  a  manner  consolidated,  the  then  scattered  and 
divided  slates  of  his  family,  and  made  them  of  some  im- 
portance as  an  independent  portion  of  the  German  empire. 
It  was  an  Ernest  Augustus,  then  only  Bishop  of  Osnaburg, 
that  raised  these  states  to  the  dignity  of  an  Electorate,  and 
was  the  fikst  Elector:  and  we  have  no  doubt,  but  that 
Ernest  Augustus,  the  first  resident  king  of  his  family,  if 
spared  for  a  few  years,  will  make  Hanover  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  and  happy  kingdoms  in  Europe.  Ernkst 
Augustus  has  therefore  been  a  most  auspicious  name  lor 
the  people  of  Hanover. 

THE   CIVIL   AND   CniMINAI,   COURTS   OF   LAW. 

With  regard  to  the  civil  and  criminal  courts,  it  is  difficult 
to  give  any  distinct  account.  Hanover  had,  and  wo 
believe  still  has,  no  national  code  of  civil  law,  and  the 
Roman  and  canon  law,  modified  in  certain  instances  by  par- 
ticular or  local  statutes,  is  that  hy  which  the  judges  are 
guided  in  their  decisions;  but  much   depends   upon  the 
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still  prevailing  maxims  of  the  feudal  system.  A  credit<jr 
can  sequestrate  and  sell  the  goods  of  his  debtor,  but  cannot 
incarcerate  his  person,  unless  he  makes  it  appear  that  he  is 
about  to  Hy  from  justice. 

In  criminal  matters  the  code  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  called 
the  Carolina,  forms  the  basis  of  the  law  of  Hanover. 
When  a  person  is  suspected  or  accused  of  a  crime,  he  is 
immediately  taken  up  and  thrown  into  prison;  and  the 
magistrate  of  the  district  in  which  the  crime  was  committed, 
or  the  prisoner  apprehended,  is  charged  with  the  duty  of 
taking  a  precognition.  He  examines  witnesses  upon  oath, 
and  procures  all  the  information  possible  against  the 
accused ;  and  when  this  investigation  is  concluded,  the 
documents  are  transmitted  to  the  high  court  of  criminal  jus 
tice  at  Hanover,  which  either  proceeds  to  the  trial  at  once, 
or  orders  a  further  investigation  before  the  provincial  court. 

Cages  of  civil  action,  in  most  instances,  commence  before 
the  Amptinan,  or  judge  of  the  district,  from  which  an 
appeal  lies  to  the  court  of  chancery,  the  supreme  civil  court 
of  each  province.  Should  its  sentence  not  he  satisfactory, 
the  cause  may  be  carried,  by  either  party,  before  the  high 
court  of  appeal,  which  sits  at  Celle,  and  whose  decisions  can 
be  executed  with  effect  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  In 
matters  of  great  interest,  an  appeal  from  the  high  court 
may  be  made  to  the  king  in  council ;  but  in  general  the 
sentence  of  the  court  of  Celle  is  considered  final.  The 
whole  of  the  proceedings  are  carried  on  in  written  pleadings, 
and  the  courts  are  private.  The  supreme  criminal  court 
sits  in  Hanover ;  but  there  is  in  every  province  a  supreme 
court  of  civil  and  criminal  justice,  besides  the  domiuial 
ampts,  public  ampts,  courts  of  the  nobles,  and  courts  of 
the  cities  and  towns,  which  are  all  courts  of  the  first  in- 
stance, and  exist  in  every  district. 

DIFFERENT   CLASSES   OF   THE   PEOPLE. 

The  nobles,  or  freyhern,  formerly  claimed  many  excep- 
tions from  the  ordinary  proceedings  in  courts  of  law,  and 
were  excused  from  many  of  the  general  imposts;  but  few 
of  their  ancient  privileges  are  now  cither  claimed  or  alloued, 
as  by  the  constitution  of  181!),  ajl  subjects  were  declared 
equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  The  proceedings  in  the  civil 
courts  of  law  are  often  extended  to  an  iiulelhiite  length; 
but  we  must  add,  that  we  have  heard  of  no  instance  where 
justice,  though  delayed,  was  not  fairly  administered.  j 

In   most  of  the  states  in  Germany  there  are  as  yet  only        1 
two  classes  of  the  people,  the  nobles  and  the  iieasants,  or, 
what  the  language  of  the  country  more  truly  implies,  the 
freemen  and  the  \assals.     But  in  Hanover,  a  third  class  of      .  i 
opulent  merchants  is  springing  up  in  many  of  the  cities       ■ 
and  towns ;  and  the  king's  vassals,  and  free  boors  of  the        ■" 
kingdom,   having  been  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  national 
representation,  may  justly  be  compared  to  the  yeomanry  of 
England.     The  great  body  of  the  nobility  of  Germany  are 
the  descendants  of  those  vassals  who,  for  their  distinguished 
services,  or  by  special  favour,  obtained  their  freedom  fiom 
their  immediate  chiefs,  and  were  ennobled  by  the  emperor. 
They  are  extremely  numerous,   because   all   the   male  de- 
scendants of  a  count,  or  a  barun,  are  entitled  by  couriesy  to 
the  rank  of  their  ancestor,   though  the  legal   rights  of  the 
title  are  restricted  to  his  lineal  representative,  in  as  far  as 
the  empire  is  concerned. 

THE   ANCIENT   EMPIRE   OF   GERMANY,    OF    WOICU 
HANOVER    FORMED   A    PART. 

The  Holy  Roman  Empire  consisted  of  the  head  of  the 
state,  the  emperor;  and  three  political  bodies :  the  college 
of  electors,  the  college  of  princes,  and  the  college  of  the 
free  imperial  cities. 

The  etnperor  was  elected;  and  his  chief  powers  were  the 
granting  the  investiture  of  their  dominions  to  the  sovereign 
princes,  but  which  he  was  bound  to  do  as  the  law  directed  ; 
the  conferring  of  titles  of  nobility;  but  here  again  he  had 
to  promise  that  they  should  be  bestowed  only  on  such  per- 
sons as  would  maintain  their  dignity,  and  could  support 
their  rank ;  and,  alter  all,  he  could  merely  give  the  title, 
as  the  power  and  privileges  of  a  prince  or  a  count  must  be 
allowed  by  their  respective  bodies  before  they  could  be  exer- 
cised. He  had,  of  course,  all  the  privileges  that  belonged 
to  the  sovereign  authority  ;  yet  he  was  not  considered  above 
the  law,  as  the  same  body  that  elected  him  to  the  throne 
had  the  power,  or  occasionally  assumed  the  right,  of  de- 
posing him  from  it. 

The  college  of  electors  was  that  body  in  which  the  power 
of  electing  the  head  of  the  state  resided.    This  was  a 
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privilege,  which,  in  early  times,  belonged  to  every  prince  of 
the  empire ;  but,  in  process  of  time,  the  many  were  ex- 
cluded by  the  manoBuvre  of  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  at 
the  election  of  Lothuire,  in  1123.  Tiie  great  officers  of  the 
household  {rradually  usurped  this  power,  which  they  were 
»llowed  to  exercise' without  any  regular  authority,  till  the 
famous  golden  bull  of  Charles  the  Fourth,  in  1356.  The 
electoral  college,  as  then  organized,  consisted  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Mentz,  the  grand  chancellor  of  the  empire  ;  the 
Archbishop  of  Cologne,  as  grand  chancellor  for  the  kingdom 
of  Italy;  and  the  Archbishop  of  Treves,  as  grand  chan- 
cellor of  France  and  Burgundy,  or  Aries.  The  King  of 
Bohemia,  as  grand  cupbearer  of  the  empire,  was  the  first 
lay  member;  the  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  as  high 
steward,  the  second;  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  as  grand  mar- 
shal, the  third ;  and  the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  as 
grand  chamberlain,  the  fourth.  When  Frederick  the  Fifth, 
count  palatine,  forfeited  his  honours  in  his  contest  for  the 
crown  of  Bohemia,  his  electoral  dignity  was  granted  to  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria ;  but,  on  the  honours  of  the  county  pala- 
tine being  restored  to  the  son  of  Frederick,  an  eighth 
electorate  was  created  for  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  in  1648; 
and,  in  1692,  Hanover  and  Luneburg  were  made  a  ninth 
electorate ;  to  winch  was  first  attached  the  office  of  great 
standard-bearer,  and  latterly  that  of  grand  treasurer.  In 
the  golden  bull,  the  forms  of  procedure  in  the  election  of 
an  emperor  are  fully  detailed. 

The  college  of  princes  consisted  of  all  the  sovereign 
princes  of  the  empire,  whether  laymen  or  prelates;  and 
also  of  the  bishops,  abbots,  and  lords  of  counties,  who  were 
not  sovereign  princes.  The  third  college  was  formed  of 
the  representatives  of  the  free  cities  of  the  empire.  All 
the  civil  and  military  affairs  of  the  empire  were  regulated 


1  in  what  were  called  general  diets,  at  which  the  emperor, 
when  present,  presided;  but  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz 
presided  in  the  college  of  electors ;  the  Archduke  of 
Austria,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Saltzburg,  alternately,  in 
the  college  of  princes ;  and  the  representative  of  the  city 
where  the  diet  sat,  in  the  college  of  representatives.  The 
two  first  colleges  were  called  superior,  and  in  effect  consti- 
tuted *lie  diet;  but,  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  a  decisive 
vote  was  recognised  as  the  right  of  the  imperial  cities, 
which  the  two  superior  colleges  should  not  infringe  upon  ; 
their  vote  by  the  fundamental  law  being  declared  of  equal 
weight  with  that  of  the  electors  and  princes. 

All  matters  for  discussion  at  the  diet  were  generally  first 
deliberated  upon  in  the  college  of  electors,  and  passed  from 
that  to  the  college  of  princes.  In  each  college  the  senti- 
ments of  the  majority  were  conclusive ;  except  in  what  had 
respect  to  fundamental  laws,  that  affected  the  whole  em 
pire;  or  in  matters  of  religion,  when  they  must  be  unani- 
mous. Every  sovereign  prince  had  a  vote  in  the  second 
college ;  but  the  votes  for  the  whole  of  the  bishops  and 
abbots  who  were  not  sovereigns  were  reduced  to  two ;  and 
the  counts  and  nobles  of  the  whole  empire  who  had  no 
sovereign  rights  had  only  four  votes.  The  princes,  there- 
fore, voted  individually,  but  the  prelates  and  nobles  by 
benches. 

After  a  measure  was  adopted  by  the  colleges,  it  was  sub 
milted  to  the  emperor,  who  could  confirm  or  reject  it;  but 
when  it  received  his  sanction,  it  was  binding  upon  every 
member  of  the  empire. 

Every  prince,  though  nominally  a  subject  of  the  empire, 
was  virtually  and  absolutely  a  sovereign  in  his  own  do- 
minions ;  could  enter  into  foreign  and  domestic  alliances ; 
and  pursue,  by  all  political  measures,  his  own  private  in 
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terest  as  much  as  any  other  monarch  could  do.  When  an 
imperial  war  was  declared,  he  might  reraaiu  neuter  if  the 
safety  of  the  empire  was  not  considered  at  stake  ;  and  even 
then,  if  he  furnished  his  legal  quota  of  supply,  he  might 
by  alliances  furnish  as  many  trucips  as  he  pleased  to  any 
other  power.  Each  state  formed,  as  it  were,  an  imperium 
in  imperio.  The  government  of  the  smallest  principality 
resembled,  in  most  instances,  the  machinery  of  the  empire. 
Kach  prince  had  his  states,  who  met  in  the  several  provmces 
of  his  dominions,  and  were  under  the  management  of  his 
jwivy  council. 

VVhen  the  dictum  of  Buonaparte  put  an  end  to  the  Ger- 
man constitution,  and  the  Cicsar  of  the  West  was  obliged 
to  content  himself  with  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Austria, 
this  feudal  compact  was  broken  ;  the  larger  states  became 
independent  kingdoms,  and  a  number  of  the  minor  princi- 
palities were  deprived  of  their  right  of  sovereignty  :  they 
became,  as  we  have  said,  mediatized.  According  to  the 
present  constitution  of  Germany,  as  settled  at  Vienna,  in 
1815,  these  mediatized  principalities  are  incorporated  with 
the  Austrian  empire,  Prussia,  Hanover,  or  others  of  the 
newly-formed  kingdoms  ;  and,  though  retaining  their  rank 
and  privileges  as  to  blood,  their  former  rulers  have  sunk 
into  the  first  class  of  nobility.  The  states  which  were  not 
of  sulhcient  extent  to  form  a  kingdom,  were  made  grand 
duchies;  others,  again,  retain  their  former  rank  of  sovereign 
duchies,  and  the  ruler  of  Hesse  Cassel  is  the  only  prince 
that  has  the  title  of  elector  under  the  new  arrangement. 
The  diet  of  the  confederation  sits  at  Frankfort:  and  every 
sovereign  prince,  whether  emperor,  king,  elector,  grand 
duke,  or  duke,  has  a  representative  at  that  diet.  Each 
state  is  obliged  to  keep  ready  for  service  its  regulated  quota 
of  troops,  and  to  support  by  its  individual  means  the 
general  welfare  of  the  whole  confederation.  Buonapartes 
arrangement  extended  only  to  a  number  of  the  minor 
German  states,  and  was  called  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine ;  but  the  present  settlement  of  the  constitution  com- 
prehends the  whole  of  what  is  known  as  Germany. 

PRESENT   STATE   OF    nANOVER THE   LEGISLATIVE 

ASSEMBLY RELIGION EDUCATION. 

The  greatest  improvement  in  the  representation  of  Hanover 
since  it  became  a  kingdom,  was  the  formation  of  one 
general  assembly  from  the  several  provincial  states,  which 
was  called  upon  to  decide  in  the  enactment  of  laws,  and  to 
advise  the  sovereign  in  matters  of  policy:  and  where  one 
uniform  system  was  adopted  for  the  whole  kingdom,  instead 
of  the  jarring  and  often  incompatible  regulations  of  the 
states  of  every  petty  province,  formed  solely  for  their  own 
guidance  and  advantage,  and,  as  was  occasionally  the  case, 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  general  good.  George  the  Fourth, 
however,  wisely  continued  to  the  provinces  their  former 
states,  for  the  management  of  their  internal  affairs ;  and 
there  was  no  attempt  made  to  push  the  improvements  in 
legislation  beyond  the  wisdom  of  the  age,  or  to  divert  it 
from  the  known  and  approved  channels  of  antiquity.  In 
no  instance  did  his  majesty's  advisers  show  more  good 
sense  and  sound  discretion,  than  in  adapting  the  new  con- 
stitution of  the  kingdom,  in  matters  of  form,  to  the  csta- 
bhshed  and  well  understood  proceedings  of  their  ancient 
provincial  states,  and  in  limiting  the  power  and  preroga- 
tives of  the  new  representative  body  to  the  as  yet  bounded 
knowledge  in  general  politics  of  those  who  composed  a 
majority  of  the  chambers ;  and  we  hope  to  see  matters 
return  to  something  of  the  same  order  under  Ernest 
Augustus  the  First. 

The  established  religion  of  the  country,  with  the  exception 
of  two  provinces,  is  the  Lutheran  ;  and  the  government  of 
the  church  is  under  the  direction  of  pastors,  and  general 
and  special  superintendents.  But  every  religion  has  free 
toleration,  and  all  denominations  of  Christians  are  eligible 
for  the  highest  offices  of  the  state.  The  Jews,  who  are  in  a 
great  measure  the  bankers  of  the  kingdom,  are  in  some 
degree  restricted  as  to  residence  in  particular  cities,  but  are 
equally  under  the  protection  of  the  law  as  the  other  citizens. 

The  Lutheran  clergy  are  all  resident,  and  form  a  most 
respectable  body  of  men,  highly  distinguished  for  their 
learning  and  moral  conduct.  A  certain  number  of  parishes 
form  a  special  superintendency,  which  is  uniler  the  inspec- 
tion, in  spiritual  matters,  of  an  intendant,  who  is  also  the 
simple  pastor  of  a  parish,  and  has  the  duty  of  his  own  cure 
to  perform.  The  special  superinlendencies  of  a  district,  or 
province,  are  under  the  direction  of  a  general  superinten- 
dent, a  member  of  the  same  body,  and  who  possesses  no 


other  temporal  powers  or  prerogatives  than  what  belcnp  to 
the  humblest  of  the  parish  priests.  The  aft'airs  of  this 
church,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  arc  managed  by  general 
courts,  called  the  Cousistoria ;  of  which  there  are  four  in 
the  kingdom.  These  courts  are  composed  each  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  the  clergy,  and  some  laymen  appointed  by 
the  king*.  The  members  are  called  councillors  of  the 
consistory,  and  have  the  direction  of  all  matters  connected 
with  the  property  of  the  church,  the  settling  of  tithes  and 
stipends,  and  the  examination  and  ordination  of  caiidulatcs 
(or  the  ministry.  The  tithes  in  some  instances  have  been 
valued,  and  are  paid  at  a  fixed  rate  in  money;  and,  whil« 
many  of  the  salaries  are  scarcely  sufficient  fur  the  decent 
support  of  the  ministers  of  the  temple,  there  are  few  who 
can  lie  said  to  have  more  than  is  required  for  their  respect- 
ability and  rank  in  life.  The  heads  of  one  or  two  of  the 
reformed  convents  enjoy  some  kind  of  heieditary  rank; 
thus  the  Abbot  of  Loccum  is  considered  the  head  of  the 
consistorial  court  of  the  district  of  Hano\er,  and  sits,  by 
right,  in  the  first  chamber  of  the  legislative  assembly  ;  but 
in  other  respects  the  church  government  of  Luther  par- 
takes much  of  the  presbyterian  system.  What  is  called 
the  reformed  church  in  Germany  is  purely  presbyterian ; 
and  several  congregations  of  this  church  exist  in  dift'erent 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  reformed  convents,  or  cloisters, 
though  a  part  of  the  church-establishment,  are  governed  in 
temporal  and  spiritual  matters  by  a  separate  jurisdiction  ; 
each  has  its  own  abbot  or  abbess,  and  sends  its  representa 
live  to  the  general  states.  The  general  government  is 
vested  in  what  is  called  the  cloister-chamber;  and  their 
revenues  are  expended  in  the  support  and  education  of  a 
number  of  young  men  and  women,  who  are  elected  by  the 
heads  of  the  convent,  or  presented  by  the  king.  They 
resemble  the  foundation  schools  or  endowed  colleges  of 
England. 

Hildesheim  and  Osnaburg  are  both  catholic  provinces, 
and  were  formerly  sovereign  bishoprics ;  but  they  too 
have  been  mediatized.  The  catholic  Bishop  of  Osnaburg 
is  merely  a  spiritual  dignitary;  and  the  succcesor  of  the 
last  Prince-bishop  of  Hildesheim  has  become  the  same, 
with  a  revenue  adequate  to  the  duties  of  his  spiritual  office. 
Both  these  iirelates  have  seats  in  the  first  chamber  of  the 
States-General. 

Education  is  much  attended  to  in  the  kingdom  of 
Hanover.  Almost  every  parish  has  its  public  school  ;  and 
there  is  a  richly  endowed  establishment  in  the  city  of 
Hanover,  for  the  gratuitous  and  liberal  education  of  all 
such  as  are  desirous  of  becoming  teachers  of  \outh.  The 
peasantry,  therefore,  are,  in  general,  well  informed,  as  the 
schools  are  properly  conducted  and  numerously  attended ; 
and  the  clergy,  much  to  their  credit,  take  a  lively  interest 
in  the  improvement  and  discipline  of  the  seminaries  of 
education. 

Asa  seat  of  learning,  Gottingen,  the  principal  univer- 
sity of  the  kingdom,  has  long  ranked  high  in  the  republic 
of  letters.  It  was  founded  by  George  the  Second,  in  1  737 ; 
and  its  fame  has  been  established  by  a  succession  of  illus- 
trious men,  whose  names  will  be  held  in  respect  while 
literature  and  the  sciences  continue  to  be  cultivated.  As  a 
philosopher  and  natural  historian,  few  have  equalled  the 
venerable  Blumenbach,  who  still  lives:  and  Haller,  the 
princeof  physiologists,  taught  in  the  schools  of  this  seminary. 

THE    CITY    OP    HANOVER GENERAL    CHARACTER    OP    THE 

PEOPLE PRLSON    DISCIPLINE PUBLIC    REVENUE. 

Hanover,  which  is  now  the  capital  city  of  the  kingdoraj 
and  the  residence  of  the  court,  was.  till  a  late  period,  a 
small  place  of  very  little  note,  and  scarcely  considered  as 
tl-e  chief  tov.'ti  of  the  province  of  Calemberg.  It  was  not 
till  IfijO,  when  Calemberg  became  a  sovereign  principality, 
under  John  Frederick,  the  third  son  of  George  Duke  of 
Luneburg,  that  this  town  was  chosen  as  the  residence  of 
any  of  the  Brunswick  princes.  John  Frederick,  the  first 
Duke  of  Hanover,  built  a  palace  for  himself,  and  greatly 
enlarged  the  town ;  but  it  was  Ernest  Augustus,  his 
next  brother,  that  made  it  a  superb  city,  and  enriched  it 
with  many  public  and  private  buildings  of  great  beauty 
and  taste.  Architects  and  sculptors  were  invited  from 
France  and  Italy,  to  decorate  the  city  with  palaces  and 
statues.  The  palace  and  gardens  of  Herrenhausen,  distant 
about  a  mile  from  the  oity,  were  planned  and  completed 

•  There  are  four  consistories,  ten  general,  and  ninety-two  special, 
f  uperiateudeocies  in  the  Lutheran  church,  aad  two  catholic  consi** 
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under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  prince  him- 
self, and  beeanie  the  favourile  residence  of  his  illustrious 
widow,  the  Eiectress  Sophia,  who  died  here  in  1714,  soon 
after  she  had  been  declared  the  heiress  of  the  English 
crown.  So  many  were  the  improvements,  and  so  rapidly 
did  the  population  icicrease.  that  during  the  reign  of  Ernest 
Augustus,  which  was  not  more  than  nineteen  years,  from 
1679  to  1698,  a  new  town,  considerably  larger  than  the  old, 
was  budt,  and  the  city  is  still  divideil  into  the  old  and  the 
new  town.  We  have  given  a  view  of  the  principal  church 
in  the  new  town,  which  contains,  besides  many  other  public 
buildings,  the  Fursten  Hoff,  the  Public  Library,  or  Royal 
Library,  of  which  the  celebrated  Leibnitz  was  the  keeper, 
the  palaces  of  most  of  the  principal  nobility,  and  the  public 
schools;  but  by  far  the  finest  buildings  in  the  city  are  the 
Royal  Stables.  The  Guelphs  in  all  ages  seem  to  have  been 
lovers  of  horses,  and  to  have  excelled  in  horsemanship. 
Those  who  have  seen  the  sovereign  of  England  proceeding 
ID  state  to  open  the  Parliament  at  Westminster,  can  form 
some  idea  of  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  the  Hanove- 
rian horses,  and  the  stables  in  which  they  are  accommo- 
dated form  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  city  of 
Hanover.  Almost  all  the  other  public  buildings  with 
which  Ernest  Augustus  had  adorned  his  favourite  city, 
were  allowed  to  fall  into  decay  after  his  son,  George  the 
First,  ascended  the  English  throne.  War  gave  its  poweriul 
aid  to  the  natural  ravages  of  time,  and  when  the  French 
armies  were  driven  from  the  country  in  IS  13  14,  Hanover 
might  be  considered  as  a  city  in  ruins.  Since  the  restora- 
tion, however,  the  royal  palaces  have  all  been  repaired, 
the  town  has  been  greatly  enlarged,  many  new  and  splendid 
residences  have  been  built,  and  the  capital  has  fully  kept 
pace  with  the  increasing  industry  and  wealth  of  the  whole 
kingdom.  There  wanted  but  the  presence  of  the  sovereign 
to  render  this  one  of  the  happiest  countries  in  the  world, 
and  now  that  they  have  obtained  this  long-cherished  wish 
of  their  hearts,  we  expect  to  see  this  kingdom  take  a 
much  higher  rank  than  it  has  ever  yet  dcjne  amongst  the 
nations  of  Europe. 

The  Hanoverians  are  amongst  the  most  loyal  people  on 
earth.  We  speak  of  the  great  body  of  the  population  ;  not 
of  the  half-Frenchified  infidel  few,  who  were  the  slaves 
and  sycophants  of  a  Buonaparteau  usurper.  Of  these 
the  country  never  did  contain  many ;  on  the  contrary, 
ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  the  whole  population 
are  devotedly  loyal,  and  most  sincerly  attached  to  the  per- 
son and  government  of  their  king.  It  stands  upon  record, 
that  during  the  late  war,  when  Hanover  was  for  a  time  in 
the  occupation  of  the  enemy,  no  oppression  couhl  check 
the  expression  of  their  loyalty  and  attachment,  when  the 
return  of  the  king's  birth-day,  or  any  national  feast,  led  the 
Hanoverians  to  retlect  on  the  days  of  old. 

Public  begging  is  prohibited  in  Hanover,  and  in  most  of 
the  other  towns  of  the  kingdom.  The  poor  are  supported 
from  funds  contributed  by  the  state ;  and,  in  particular 
places,  by  a  tax  or  fine  upon  all  persons  who  enter  the  town 
or  go  out  of  it  after  a  certain  hour  in  the  evening.  The 
concerns  of  the  poor  are  in  general  well  managed,  and  the 
English  system  of  saving  hanks  has  been  introduced  with 
good  effect  into  several  districts. 

The  system  of  prison  discipline  in  this  country  is  most 
excellent,  and  in  onr  opinion  much  superior  to  that  in  Eng- 
land. Whatever  may  be  the  cruelty  and  barbarism  of  the 
existing  criminal  law,  it  is  mildly  executed  by  the  present 
government.  The  prisoners  and  the  convicted  criminals 
are  treated  with  great  judgment  and  humanity. 

The  house  of  correction  at  Cello,  and  the  house  of  in- 
dustry at  Hildesheim,  are  establishments  that  would  do 
honour  to  any  country.  The  latter  establishment,  the 
house  of  industry  at  Hildesheim,  certainly  merits  every 
commendation. 

The  convicts  employed  on  the  public  works  at  Stade  and 
Hameln,  are  also  judiciously  managed;  and  when  their 
services  are  not  required  by  the  government,  they  are 
allowed  to  work  for  the  inhabitants,  and  are  regularly  paid 
a  fixed  sura  per  day. 

The  public  revenue  of  the  kingdom  arises  from  the  rents 
of  the  public  domains;  which  consist  of  part  of  the  un- 
claimed property  of  the  monasteries  suppressed  at  the 
Reformation,  and  from  an  income  tax,  a  poll  tax,  with 
the  duties  of  custom*  and  excise  on  all  goods  imported  for 

•  All  kinds  of  dry  goods  did  pay  a  duty  of  half  a  dollar  per  cwt. 
on  entering  the  kingdom  ;  wine  twelve  dollars,  brandy  and  spirits 
tbiny-two,  per  hogshead ;  but  these  rates  have  beca.alteredeiace  11120. 


home  consumption.  It  amounted,  in  1818,  to  the  sum  of 
three  millions  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  or 
five  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  sterling  ;  but 
the  expenses  of  the  year  exceeded  that  income  by  seven 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  or  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
thousand  pounds  :  and,  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency,  a  loan 
of  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  necessary.  The  public 
debt  of  the  kingdom  amounted  then  to  about  nine  millions 
of  dollars;  and  the  public  revenue  was  expended  in  paying 
the  interest  of  this  debt,  and  in  maintaining  the  army,  in 
supporting  public  and  charitable  institutions,  and  the 
public  officers  of  the  state.  The  poll  tax  was,  perhaps,  un- 
equally imposed,  as  the  richest  nobles  only  pay  twelve 
pence,  while  the  poorest  servant  must  pay  three  pence ; 
and,  respecting  the  income  tax,  we  have  been  assured  that 
no  merchant  in  the  capital  returned  his  profits  at  more  than 
filly  pounds  per  annum. 

THE    MILITARY   FORCE. 

Hanover,  as  a  kingdom,  is  open  on  all  sides  to  an  inva- 
ding enemy  ;  and  when  negotiation  fails,  its  independence 
can  only  be  maintained  by  a  well  organized  military  force, 
and  a  clu^e  and  cordial  alliance  with  England. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge,  with  the  title  of  governor- 
general  of  the  kingdom,  was  also  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  ;  but  the  military,  as  well  as  the  civil  concerns  of 
Hanover,  were  directed  by  the  cabinet  ministers,  who,  as 
a  body,  represented  the  absent  sovereign. 

The  present  military  force  consists  of  a  regiment  of  foot 
and  two  brigades  of  horse  artillery,  with  a  corps  of  engi 
neers;  four  regiments  of  hussars,  and  four  of  heavy 
cavalry  ;  two  regiments  of  foot  guards,  and  ten  of  regular 
infantry,  besides  the  landwehr;  and  forms  a  very  etiicient 
and  well  drilled  body  of  troops.  This  force  was  maintained 
at  an  expense  considered  rather  burdensome  to  the  nation- 
The  subject  has  been  much  discussed  in  the  meetings  ot 
the  general  states,  and  it  is  only  lately  that  the  army  was 
placed  on  a  permanent  looting. 

In  the  general  history  of  Germany,  we  often  meet 
with  accounts  of  the  gallantry  and  good  conduct  of  the 
armies  of  Brunswick  and  Luneburg ;  and  we  can  state 
with  coaifideiico,  that  they  have  not  degenerated  since  the 
accession  of  the  sovereign  of  these  states  to  the  crown  o 
Britain.  In  the  seven  years'  war,  the  Brunswick  troops, 
and  a  Brunswick  prince,  were  the  saviours  of  the  liberties 
of  Germany,  if  not  of  Europe ;  and  in  every  war  in  which 
England  has  been  engaged  since  the  succession,  the  Hano- 
verians have  been  ready  to  shed  their  best  blood  in  her 
cause.  At  Gibraltar,  and  in  the  East  Indies,  their  fame 
has  been  established  ;  and  while  valour  in  the  field  and 
strict  discipline  in  the  camp  continue  to  be  esteemed  the 
characteristics  of  good  soldiers,  the  name  of  the  King's 
German  Legion,  which  served  with  such  distinguished 
efiect  during  the  whole  of  the  late  war  with  France,  may 
be  held  up  as  a  pattern  for  future  armies. 

THE   DDCHY   OP   BBtJKSWICK. 

These  general  remarks,  we  have  to  observe,  apply  equally 
to  the  duchy  of  Brunswick,  which,  though  in  every  respect 
a  separate  state,  is  still  an  integral  part  of  the  Guelphic 
possessions  in  Germany.  The  vassals  of  Brunswick  owe 
allegiance  to  the  King  of  Hanover,  while  those  of  Hanover 
swear  fealty  to  the  Dukes  of  Brunswick.  Both  sovereigns 
are  descentled  from  one  common  father*;  and  in  the  event 
of  either  branch  becoming  extinct  in  the  male  line,  the 
other  succeeds  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  city  of  Bruns- 
wick, since  the  days  of  Henry  the  Lion,  has  always  been 
considered  the  capital  of  the  country,  though  not  always 
possessed  by  the  eldest  branch  of  the  house.  It  therefore 
contains  many  remains  of  ancient  splendour,  and  more  of 
modern  improvement,  than  the  city  of  Hanover,  which  only 
rose,  as  we  htive  shown,  into  notice  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Ernest  Augustus,  Bishop  of  Osna- 
burg,  was  able  to  form  a  new  dynasty  in  his  bouse :  he 
raised  the  states  of  Luneburg  to  the  rank  of  an  electorate; 
and  with  him  the  title  of  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  Luneburg 
became  second  to  that  of  Elector  of  Hanover.  That  city, 
therefore,  whioh,  as  we  have  said,  now  gives  a  name  to 
the  kingdom,  owes  its  rank,  as  well  as  its  splendour,  to 
that  prince. 

The  duchy  of  Brunswick  contains  about  two   hundred 

•   Ernest  Augustus,  Duke  of  Celle,  who  died  in  1546,  aad  who 
fir«t  consolidated  all  the  frincipalities. 


THK  SATimnW  MA(U7.mK. 


Kttil  (wnnly  Ihmtinttil  InttiOiltMnU.  itiut  of  Ihvatt  Klm\it  l\)Vly 
(l\itti>ni)i)  Kr«  In  il«>  <'n|<iiiit  Tlii>  noil  of  llio  \\\\f\\\  t«,  lit 
MOiii'iiil,  hii.mI  ;  mill  «i<  (liliiK  wt>  Iwivii  iiiwnilii'il  Ami  lln' 
yv  I  iiiili\  nii>.  Ill  >iiiiit>  ilulni'lsu  iiii<i<>  iiiiliiuli'iniiii  Aliil  iiioio 

.'{Mil'  III    I'lllKK   lllllll   lIlKxO   III'    MllllllVKI'. 

lUiK  utiit.'  miU'oii'il  iiiiiinlh  llmii  ll\i>  on|t|'<'m«li>l\«  of  (lie 
Ki^'iii'li  viiliM'n,  tliiniiK  li«  iioi>ii|>Hiiiiii  liy  <lu<  tnnii'iif  r  t  luii 
ii>  lliiiiiHNVii'k  WHK  III  n  ^iiiiil  iiiiMuiii'O  It  ilvnl  ul'  (  imtol,  II 
,  Mi'M'il  n  nlmi*  III  till'  l^uioii'  «iiil  iii'iili'i'lliiii  <>r  .li'iMiiiK 
tln.'iin|iiii'lii.  'I'lio  (liionl  itiiluoii  \vit«  llllcil  up  Tul'  Ilia  rii>l 
iliiiK'o,  mill  It  WAD  liiK  liiloiilitiii  111  liMVo  iimtlo  II  th«  OOOII 

•llOlllll  )ll«Nl  llf   tllK  IIMWIilKIOIII. 

Tlui  iilv  of  Ul iiimwioW  lioi<m<ii\  kI  n  vorv  onrly  in>i'lviil,  « 
loi'iolior  of  Ilio  llmimMitio  l(>n|(iii>;  niiil,  in  |iiiiiil  of  woiillli 
niiil  |<ii\vi>i'  linil  low  i-niiiiln  In  lliiil  ooiifmloiHov,  'I'Iwk  oily  vviix 
IW>i|Oi>nllv  tn  iiiImiIIioii  hmmIooI  iIio  kiOimoi^ii  of  iIik  ooiiiiIin  ; 
«i>il  llio  |»i'li>i<  mill  iiiKoli'm'O  ol  (l\o  liiii«lior»  «oit>  ol\i>ii  llio 
oiiono  of  oimI  \\m».  It  XTAK  kIi^iii^Iv  foililloil  in  roinicr 
liinoK^  lull  tUo  fiilliorof  llio  Inio  diiWo,  in  ISImi,  iloMtMNOil 
nil  llio  rmn|>mi>,  ninl  isiiivviloil  (liom  inio  piililio  wiilkx,  - 
n  oiioiini«t«iioo  wliioli,  In  nil  |iimI>«IiiIiiv.  hhmmI  llio  I'lty  IImiii 
tl\i>  mm  lliiil  KWAiioil  nliiioHl  nil  tlu>  foiiilloil  |ilitooK  lliiil  l(>ll 
Into  llio  liniiiln  of  llio  Kivuoli,  iltiiiiiK  llioli'  io\olii(ioii«rv 
«  iun-:ii(liii«  III  iioiuiivny,  lUooninuMviiil  inloivoiiwi"  Ik  »lin 
Ki'i'i  op  Willi  llio  woilil  In  inortiiii  of  ii  (tivnl  lUir,  or  mcMf, 
lioM  nnnnnllv  in  llio  ol<l  town  Iioiiko. 

IIomkIoii  lUooliI  I'liilioilinl  ol  Si.  Xlniv,  l>nill  liy  Iloiii'.v 
llio  I. ion  in  ll.'il,  UniimwiiW  ulill  |»>mio»M'»  inniiy  lino 
upoonnoiin  of  (Jolliio  mvliilooUiiv,  Tlio  pivnonl  pnliioo  ««» 
Imill  ortilv  III  llio  ln»l  oonlot\>  nml  m  «  miiKnillooiil  uioiloin 
o.lillv'o,  i'lio  l\»nl  u  oinnnionloil  Willi  (Mliiinni*  of  ll\o  loiiio 
oinIim  ;  il  l«  rtnixlioil  willi  nivnl  Inxlo  in  Ilio  inlorioi';  ninl 
Nil  lliin  *\M«  Imi  nl\vny»  oiyovotl  ll\o  piA>»oinv  of  ilx  noMnixMjjn, 
llio  oiipiul,  n»  woll  nit  lUo  oounliy,  Invn  Kopt  pnoo  willi  iho 
InijiiMvonionU  of  llio  nuv, 

xYollViilniUlo.  wliioli  wnnoftoii  llio  «Nipll«\  of  ft  «p|H\r«lo 
»lnlo,  m  ilio  Oily  lio\l  in  isiiik  lo  1"  .  bill  iln  pnlmvii 

niv  iiow  in  I'iiiniii  nn.l  llio  piiii.  of  rtilinoiion  i» 

llio  ninanirtooul  lil>i«i\,  loiiinVill'i  ■  'm,.  Vunnxliix.  pivMonx 
lo  liihii,  Tliix  liliiiny  oonlrtiiix  nlioiil  iwoliiiinliod  llioiixuiiil 
inlniiM  IvioKx,  Ih-mAo!.  n  lm>io  iiinl  xnUinUlo  oolloolion  of 
niiv'ioiil  iwnniixoiiplx,  Miiny  of  llio  li.>ol\»  mv  lino  xpooi- 
m.Mi>  of  llio  l\i>l  «)5\^«  of  piinliiin:,  \>mHoiilwil>  mi  oililiou 

!'  iiiivivli'it  i.iwx,  nuil  l.uyx  lli'-uifv,  piiiiloil  In  UTS. 
I  .  i»  nixo  n  oufionx  ivUoolion  \\(  Uililox  in  nil  ImnjiiAjf'it, 
ninoniilinu  lo  nl>o\v  n  llionxnnti,  wliioli  woif  iIo(mxUoiI  Iioio 
in  ouo  «l  lUo  OnoUoxxon  of  Hi'«n»wn'k.  Hwl  llioiv  li.ivo 
lo.  i\  no  mliliiionx  to  niiy  (Mrl  of  tUi«  library  »iiio«  lU« 
uii.UlU>  of  lrt!.t  oonlni'V, 

Tlvo  lu(iU  oonrix  ol*  npponl,  in  civil  w>i\  crimiiint  mnttors, 
for  tlio  lUiv'liv  of  Uinnxwiok,  tir\>  liolil  ni  \Volfoi\l>iiiilp  ;  n« 

'.     '■    '    -tlioix, 

>    III* 

Piiko, 

I  ;  nnil  llio 

in  of  tviii 


■  W 


liUo  Ili0!«o  lor  lUo  pony  »im.-   ■' 
Tho   liiw*.  \-olinioii,   nn.l   . 

.,,,,..    ,.  ...  Urtn>>vor,     Du, .»  

1  Kuulniiil  wnx  iv({tnit  ol 
1 ,  \  miiiixior  in  l.on.Km  tlio  - 
1.  .Miion  Willi  iho  i-o«\'nl  in  nil  nirtliom  of  s^>\T»rnmoiit, 
I  '.  i.'vonno  of  llio  iliioliy  m«oiiiil»  to  nlxwit  two  niillioiiK 
mill  n  linlf  of  ilollnm;  nml  it  li»»  I«h>u  nvinrtj^M  willi  m< 
Wiiioli  o«iv  nn«l  nlloiiHo«>  thdl  wo  lioliovo  llioiv  i\iio  pviMio 
ili'Ui  Tlio  dtiito  nimnlniiix  mi  m-nuHl  t\M\H>  v^f  nlnnil  ttvc 
lli.>ii»i\nvl  iwon.  \noUulin>j  ilio  Imi.Uvolir. 
\\;  •    -  .•  »ai.l  ol  III. ■■  V  ' 

i\)U..  l.>    lli.vxo    >-' 

i;    •  -         ■  ■■  '.Umii  ; , 

WOIV  iiol  losx  . 

I,  ,  .  .  il..-  l.-»to  wftv,  th 

»»l    III.       .  .!«, 

It  r-        .  M^t  of  tUi*  ltr«noh  ^t  lh#  illus 

tri.Mix  Uooxo  ol  vitioipU,  liml  it  h«»  pv\hI»h'*»1  »»»•  of  tt\.- 
I{iv.ilo»l  ijvnoi-nU  tho  »\»rM  o\t>i'  »!>«■ ;  mwl  th*  ut«mK\«lln' 
niul  f.ulioi  ol  ilu>  pivxoiii  >.owroi>in  of  UiuiixwioW.  liko  i 

ol  iluni    ;iii.>-^UM^,   t.-ll   .^^^^Mx^l  with  nlovy  in  tho  li. 

\  '  '  .-  ilofolUV  of  tho  aV.i, 

1  .■■>  WilUiim  Koi\i         l  "  ;^ 

1  1.1     .,u    .im.num;llO,    hill   0\0l'  lllvUl.'l.lMo 

!  :S0(i;  »n<l  hi»  no  losx  vlisHii|;«ixh<sl  sow, 

)  1    «>»   Killot)  «t   iho  hoa.l  of  h>»  hmw 

Qualiv  Mi-jx*.  on  tho  liilh  of  .Umo, 
-  ;U  tho  UitH>h  nnwy  umlor  tho  iviw- 
m,\;i,i  ,M  llio   l>Mko  of   \VoUiH)!ton.     Tho  Onko.  Chntlos- 
W  "  r-  Kri\iiHi>n>U  Kwn  on  tho  SOth  ofCK-loWr.  ISxM,  «u>\ 
I  ,    \>vi>.o   .\«iji\»tn>  WilliAiw,  Vvm  tho  >J.xih  xxl" 

A  .',  mv  tho  only   iviwavninu   immo  «>I"  tlw  l»r»>x> 

>  .   .    .\  WiihftW.  TtwtrMMtiMrwwtftpniwwiQfBiiwlw! 


Imt  tlyinit  tn  INDK,  lliov  wuro  loft  nrphnni  «t  the  potiri  of 

llioir  Mninitlhlliiir,  winio  llioir  Hiilliinl  hillior  wna  nn  oxiln 
III  KihiIiiikI  'I'Iio  lyrmit  of  Killnpo,  iiviliiloil  nl  tlm  o.n, 
iliiol  ol  I  III'  Diiko  of  tliiinxwii'k,  in  riiliiiii^  In  Kiuiluml 
Willi  hix  iiMr.iiii|iiii|'oil  piiliioix,  wnx  ilolonniiioil  in  luko  ro- 
\oii|to  npiiii  lux  Iniiix'oul  cliiMioii  i  miil  n  pliiii  wiu  hiiil  lo 
onrry  llioin  oil  IWiiii  llio  oonrl  ol  llnilon.  Ii  whx  linnpily 
illxwwioil  ;  mill  llioy  woiii  xiivoil,  nnil  oiinvoyinl  lo  kni{- 
Iniiil,  wlii'i'o  llioy  iiiinnlnoil  till  llio  |n<iioo  of  InU,  Ax  xoon 
nx  DiiUo  rhiirloK  hoonnio  of  nuo,  ho  wnx  piil  in  (hixxoxxIoii 
of  llio  Onoln,  Inn  wo  holiovo  il  wiix  xoon  illxoovrivil  llml  ho 
wnx  inonpiililo  of  itnvorninu  n  froo  poopio,  ]|  ix  not  our 
ln\«iiii'»x  III  it'o.iiil  llio  oriMvx  or  l^iiillx  of  prliioox ; — tho 
Siiiiox,  of  llio  Diioliv,  roiiiiooil  liini  I'linn  Iho  Koxoriiinoiil  in 
Ih.'ll.  mill  ooiil'onvil  llin  oliiof  niilliorUy  upon  lux  Imillinr, 
Diiko  Aii^inxiio,  Tlioir  ilooixion  wux  upproxoil  hy  ilio 
Kliiii  of  llniiovor,  mnl  Dilko  AiikiixIiix  oiinliiinox  to  mlini- 
liixlor  iho  (fio^ininionl  ol  llio  .Miilox  of  llrnn>wiok  i  hiil  il 
khnwoil  n  (jiviil  wmil  of  priiiolplo  in  llio  ndxixoix  of  hix  Inio 
MitVlt'xiv,  wlioii  ihoy  pivvmloil  upon  (tooil  Kiii|i  Willinm  lo 
lo  oxoliiilo  not  onl\  l>iiKo  Chmlox,  liiil  nlxo  hH  IokiIiiiiiiIo 
ixxiio,  fiMin  Iho  lliiMiio  of  Ml  iiiixwiok.  'I'liix  wnx  xnnoiioniiiK 
n  ilnnnot\Uix  pi'oooilonl,  nnil  n  xoxoiv  lilow  nl  llip  oxlnhllxlioil 
oitlor  of  miivoxKiitu  in  kU  (liviliiioil  ominiriox. 


Tlio  irronioxi  nnliqiiity  tn  Iho  city  of  Hrnniwiok  ix  tho 
xtnliio  of  iho  l.ion.  oiooloil  hy  Ilonry,  Diiko  nf  D»VArin. 
Snvony,  mnl  Uriiiixwiok.  xiirniinipil  "  Tlio  I.inn,"  who 
innrnoil  Mniililn,  Priiiociiii  Uoyiiluf  Knulitnil,  nml  ihiviKlilor 
of  Uoiiix  llio  iSoooml. 
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his  path  to  fame.  The  boon  was  at  length  "  granted, 
■which  his  sire  denied."  At  this  period  be  accom- 
panied his  father  to  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weisenfels, 
where  more  indulgence  in  music  was  permitted  him, 
or,  rather,  not  prevented.  One  day,  while  the  boy  was 
playing  on  the  organ,  the  service  being  over,  the  duke, 
who  was  in  the  church,  felt  much  affected  at  the 
music,  and  inquired  of  his  valet,  Whp  was  playing  the 
organ  ?  "  Sir,"  was  the  answer,  "  it  is  my  brother  j" 
for  the  valet  was  half-brother  to  Handel.  From  that 
moment  his  genius,  which  had  been  kept  below  its 
proper  standard,  began  to  rise.  At  tlie  instance 
of  the  Duke,  the  old  doctor  gave  up  the  idea  of 
civil  law,  and  placed  his  son  under  a  clever  master, 
named  Zackau,  organist  to  the  cathedral  of  Halle. 
Between  the  years  of  seven  and  niiie,  this  prodigy  of 
a  boy  was  frequently  employed  to  fill  the  principal's 
place,  in  his  tutor's  absence.  At  nine,  he  composed 
portions  of  the  church  services  for  voices  and  instru- 
ments, and  soon  far  surpassed  his  master,  who  was 
very  fond  of  him,  and  (rare  admission  !)  cheerfully 
acknowledged  his  superiority.  In  ICyS,  he  was  sent 
to  Berlin,  where  the  opera  was  in  high  vogue  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburgh,  after- 
wards King  of  Prussia.  Such  talents  as  Handel's 
could  not  long  remain  hid  from  a  sovereign  who 
piqued  himself  on  his  taste  in  music,  and  on  the 
encouragement  he  afforded  to  merit  in  that  line.  He 
aciordiugly  noticed  and  rewarded  him,  offering  him, 
moreover,  opportunities  of  a  visit  to  Italy,  and  further 
advantages,  wliich,  however,  his  father,  apparently 
from  a  spirit  of  independence,  thought  fit  to  decline. 

At  Hamburgh,  where  we  next  find  him  performing, 
and  assisting  his  widowed  mother  by  his  gains,  (his 
father  having  died  a  short  time  before,)  an  event 
occurred,  which,  arising  out  of  professional  jealousy, 
threattned  his  life,  and  appeared  likely  to  have 
robbed  the  world  of  his  talents.  A  young  man, 
named  Mattheson,  previously  his  friend,  but  whom 
he  had  vanquished  in  a  trial  of  musical  skill,  and 
who  had  been  accordingly  deprived  of  the  chief  prize, 
having  challenged  him  to  fight,  struck  at  him  with  a 
sword,  which,  instead  of  inflicting  a  moi-tal  wound, 
and  piercing  his  heart,  most  luckily  broke  against  a 
music-book,  placed  by  chance  in  his  bosom  !  In  a 
few  days,  we  are  told,  the  combatants  were  greater 
friends  than  ever. 

"Almeria,"  Handel's  first  opera,  was  composed 
when  be  was  only  fourteen,  and  liad  such  success, 
that  it  ran  thirty  nights  successively.  He  soon  after- 
wards travelled  to  Italy,  and  at  I'lorence  produced 
his  opera  of  "  Rodrigo."  Proceeding  to  Venice  and 
Rome,  he  was  everywhere  received  with  marked 
courtesy  and  attention. 

He  stayed  six  years  in  Italy,  where  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  great  Corelli,  wrote  and  performed 
a  great  deal  of  rpusic,  and  resisted  several  attempts 
which  were  made  to  convert  him  to  popery,  saying. 
He  was  resolved  to  die  a  member  of  that  protestaut 
communion  in  which  he  had  been  born  and  bred, 
and  which  he  approved. 

On  his  return  to  his  native  country,  he  went  to 
Hanover :  and  the  connexion  of  the  Hanoverian 
court  with  that  of  London  made  him  think  of  a  visit 
to  England.  Having,  therefore,  first  gone  to  Halle, 
to  see  his  aged  mother,  he  embarked  for  this  country, 
where  he  arrived  in  1710.  The  Elector  of  Hanover, 
afterwards  King  George  the  First,  had  just  fixed  a 
pension  upon  him,  which  he  accepted,  on  its  being 
understood  as  not  stopping  him  in  his  plans  with 
regard  to  England. 

It  is  remarkable  that  his  first  musical  effort  upon 
coming  to  our  shores,  where  his  name  was  destined 


to  stand  so  high,  was  met  with  a  sneer  from  the 
tasteful  Addison.  In  the  fifth  number  of  the  Spec- 
tator, that  elegant  writer  ridicules  Handel's  opera  of 
llinaldo,  observing,  that  the  poet  who  composed  the 
words,  (Aaron  Hill,  then  manager  of  the  theatre  in 
the  Haymarket,)  "  calls  Mynheer  Handel  the  Orpheus 
of  our  age,  and  acquaints  the  public  that  he  com- 
posed tliis  opera  in  a  fortnight."  The  opera  of 
Rinaldo,  however,  became  a  great  favourite,  and  not 
only  paved  the  way  to  future  exertions,  but  led  to 
many  iiitreaties  from  high  quarters,  that  the  author 
of  it  would  settle  in  England.  This  he  declined 
duing,  out  of  respect  to  his  benefactor,  the  Elector  of 
Hanover,  to  whose  court  he  returned  ;  though  after 
two  years  we  find  him  again  in  England,  writing 
operas,  and  composing  a  Te  Deum  and  Jubilate  for 
Queen  Anne,  These  were  performed  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  Her  Majesty  being  present. 

On  this  queen's  death,  and  the  accession  of  George 
the  F'irst  in  1/14,  Handel  suffered  the  loss  of  court 
favour,  on  account  of  his  long  absence  from  Hanover, 
and  the  application  of  his  talents  to  celebrating,  in  the 
Te  Deum,  a  cause  which  was  at  variance  with  the  king's 
politics.  This  storm,  however,  blew  over  in  a  plea- 
sant manner  well  worth  recording,  which  we  will  give 
in  the  words  of  Hogarth's   Musical  History. 

To  avert  the  king's  displeasure,  Haiidefg  old  patron, 
Baron  Kiliimnsegge,  contrived  au  expedient  which  does 
iiiucli  credit  to  liii>  friemioliip  and  good-nature.  Having 
arrunged  e  party  of  pleasure  on  the  Tliaines,  and  prevailed 
on  the  king  to  join  It,  he  advised  Handel  to  prepare  some 
niukii:  lor  tile  occasion.  Hundul  accordingly  composed  his 
celebrated  "  Water  Music,"  a  piece  composed  for  wind- 
instruuients,  and  calculated  to  produce  a  very  pleasing 
eliect,  when  performed  on  the  water.  This  was  performed 
in  a  barge  which  followed  the  king,  who,  charmed  with  its 
beauty,  asked  tho  name  of  the  composer.  The  baron  then 
said,  that  it  was  the  production  of  u  faithful  servant  of  his 
majesty,  who,  conscious  of  the  offence  he  had  given,  durst 
not  approach  tho  ro)ul  presence  until  he  had  received  Ibr- 
giveiiess.  The  intercession  was  effectual ;  Handel  was  re 
stored  to  favour,  of  which  he  received  substantial  tokens,  &c. 

From  this  period  until  his  death,  he  made  England 
his  abode,  labouring  >:ealously  at  his  profession,  and 
engaging  in  those  painful  struggles  which  spring  from 
rivalry  in  fame  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  ill-hcaith, 
the  result  of  unwearied  toil,  on  the  other.  While  the 
popular  singer  Farinelh  delighted  the  audiences,  and 
Porpora,  the  fashionable  composer  of  the  day,  achieved 
his  triumphs,  Handel  appears  to  have  been  less 
esteemed  than  he  deserved  to  be.  He  was  the  subject 
of  a  compliment,  indeed,  by  Pope,  who,  with  reference 
to  his  power  of  wielding  the  strength  of  a  vast 
orchestra,  remarks — 

.     .     .    .     Lo !  giant  Handel  elands 
Like  bold  Briureiis,  with  liis  liundred  bands  { 
but  was  ridiculed   by  Swift,  that  profane  wit,  who 
says,  in  contrasting  him  with  one  of  his  antagonists 
for  public  applause, — 

Strange,  that  such  difference  sliould  be 
'Twixt  tweedle-duin  and  tweedle-dee  ! 
It  would  be  painful,  as  well  as  unsuitable  to  the 
object  of  our  present  paper,  to  trace  this  great  man 
through  all  the  difficulties  which  he  shared,  in  common 
with  many  persons  of  genius  at  that  time.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  state,  on  this  head,  that  being  worn  down 
with  pain  of  mind  and  body,  and  having  had  a 
paralytic  seizure,  he  retired  for  a  while  to  Tunbridge, 
and  from  thence  to  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  waters 
of  that  place  so  far  restored  him,  that  in  1737 
he  returned  to  London  in  full  strength,  and  at 
once  devoted  his  talents  to  that  solemn  species  of 
composition,  on  which  his  fame  is  chiefly  built.  It  is 
melancholy,  however,  to  learn,  that  the  Oratorios  of 
Saul,  Israel  in  Egypt,  and  even  the  Messiah,  failed  to 
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produce  that  effect,  on  their  first  appearance,  which 
their  surpassing  beauty  might   seem  to  have  ensured. 
It  is  a  circumstance  which  can  only  be  attributed  to 
the  virulence  of  a  party  concerned  with  the   Italian 
Opera,  which  had  been  raised  against  him,  and  which 
soon   drove  him   to   Ireland.     After  a  time  he  again 
tried  his  success  with  an  English  audience,  but  soon 
became   a  bankrupt,  in  consequence  of  the  expenses 
attendant    on    the    preparation   of    oratorios,    which 
were  often  performed   to  almost  empty  benches :   yet 
King  George  the  Second,   like  his   father,  continued 
to  support  and  admire  him  ;    and  it  is  well  known, 
that  the  good  old  king,  George  the  Third,  who  had  a 
taste  for  what  was  really  excellent  in   music,  always 
preferred  Handel's  compositions  to  every  other.    The 
encouragement   which  his  Majesty  gave  to  the  Com- 
memoration of  Handel,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  1 784, 
and    the   interest  which  he  took   in   that   celebrated 
festival,   may   be  mentioned    in   proof  of  this.     His 
peculiar  approval  of   a   portion  of    the  performance 
was   expressed    in  a  manner  very  gratifying  to   the 
thousands    of    his   subjects  who  were    present.     On 
the  first  day,  after  that  sublime  chorus,  "  Hallelujah ! 
for  the  Lord  God   Omnipotent  reigneth!"  the   king 
expressed  to  Lord    Sandwich    his  desire  to  have    it 
repeated,  which  was  intimated  to  the  orchestra  by  the 
waving   of   his    lordship's   wand.     When   this   same 
chorus  was  executed,  on  one   of  the  following  days, 
his  Majesty  gave  the  signal  himself,  by  a  gentle  move- 
ment of  his  right  hand,  which  held  the  printed  words 
of  the  oratorio.     An  account  of  the  Commemoration 
was  published  at  the  time,  in  quarto.     The  profits  of 
the  festival  were  applied  to  charitable  objects. 

In  his  latter  years  Handel  became  blind;  and  it 
must  have  been  an  affecting  thing  to  see  him,  at  up- 
wards of  seventy  years  of  age,  led  to  the  organ,  and 
then  brought  forward  to  bow  to  the  assembly.  Even 
under  the  weight  of  years,  and  the  deprivation  of 
sight,  he  continued  to  play  with  amazing  force  and 
imagination.  During  the  performance  of  his  niovirg 
air  of  Total  Eclipse,  in  the  Oratorio  of  Samson,  he 
■was  always  observed  to  be  much  agitated. 

"  The  character  of  Handel, "  says  Mr.  Hogarth, 
"  in  all  its  great  features,  was  exalted  and  amiable. 
Throughout  his  hfe  he  had  a  deep  sense  of  religion. 
He  used  to  express  the  great  delight  he  felt  in  setting 
to  music  the  most  sublime  passages  of  Holy  Writ ; 
and  the  habitual  study  of  the  Scriptures  had  a  con- 
stant influence  on  his  sentiments  and  conduct.  For 
the  last  two  or  three  years  of  his  life,  he  regularly 
attended  divine  service  in  his  parish  church  of  St. 
George,  Hanover-square,  where  his  looks  and  ges- 
tures indicated  the  fervour  of  his  devotion." 

He  died,  unmarried,  in  April,  1759,  and  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  Over  his  remains  is  a  monu- 
ment by  Roubiliac,  in  which  he  is  represented  holding 
a  scroll,  inscribed  with  the  words,  "  I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth,"  and  with  notes  to  these  words 
as  they  appear  in  his  own  oratorio  of  the  Messiah. 
Having  said  as  much  as  our  limits  allow,  on  the 
personal  history  of  Handel,  though  far  less  than  the 
subject  itself  might  warrant,  we  cannot  omit  noticing 
some  circumstances  respecting  the  monument  itself, 
which  is  here  cla.ssed  among  our  National  Statues, 
and  an  affecting  anecdote  of  the  distinguished  artist 
who  produced  it.  The  fact,  as  stated  in  the  Family 
Library,  forms  an  appropriate  supplement  to  the 
biography  above ;  being  one  of  the  many  cases  which 
might  be  quoted  of  the  calamities  of  men  who  have 
earned  their  eminence  at  a  vast  sacrifice. 

"The  first  of  Roubiliac's  performances  was  a  statue  of 
Handel,  for  Vauxhall ;  the  last  work  which  he  executed 
was  the  monument  for  the  same  person  in  Westminster 
Abbey :    he  did  not  long  survive  its  erection.     He  had 


grown  old  ;  had  obtained  fame  and  distinction ;  but  the 
world  h;id  not  otherwise  smiled :  and  he  saw,  when  it  was 
too  late,  that  he  had  neglected  his  fortune  for  what  was 
soon  to  be  to  him  as  a  shadow.  His  death,  I  am  firieved 
to  add,  was  hastened  by  his  custom  of  labouring  with  his 
chisel  late  in  the  evenings,  after  all  his  workmen  had 
retued.  This  enthusiastic,  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  say,  this 
necessary  dillf^ence  of  the  old  man,  was  imputed  by  those 
unacquainted  with  the  unfortunate  condition  of  his  affairs, 
to  a  sordid  desire  of  gain, — a  meanness  which  seldom 
belongs  to  one  with  so  large  a  share  of  poetry  in  his  soul, 
and  which,  at  all  events,  was  wholly  alien  to  tlie  nature  of 
Roubiliac.  The  man  who  modelled  and  carved  niarbla 
statues  lor  three  hundred  guineas,  was  not  likely  to  grow 
rich  ;  nor  when  more  liberal  customers  appeared,  did  he 
seek  wealth  by  sparing  labour.  On  all  his  works  there  is 
a  visible  carefulness  of  finish  which  has  been  more  com- 
mended than  followed.  Those  who  are  desirous  of  emi- 
nence in  the  difhiult  art  of  working  marble  till  it  looks 
like  liuman  llesh  and  raiment,  would  do  well  to  study 
the  hea<ls  and  the  draperies  of  Roubiliac.  He  was  burn 
about  1695,  died  in  17U2,  and  was  buried  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  his  residence,  in  the  churuh-yard  of  St.  Martin's 
in  the  Fields."  M. 

Siv. — There  are  two  kinds  of  sin;  one  is  born  of  poverty, 
the  other  of  excess.  The  sins  of  poverty  and  want  are 
servile  and  timid.  When  a  poor  man  steals,  he  hides  him- 
self, he  trembles  when  he  is  discovered:  he  would  not  dare 
to  vindicate  his  crime,  too  happy  if  he  can  evade  its  con- 
setjuences,  hy  shrouding  himself  in  darkness  and  conceal- 
ment. But  the  sins  of  abundance  are  proud  and  bold  ; 
they   defy   censure,  they  are   indignant   at   it,  and  do   not 

want  for  llatterers  to  approve  and  encourage  them- St. 

AuGUSTiNt — Book  of  the  Fathers, 


Let  it  not  suffice  us  to  be  book-learned,  to  read  what  others 
have  written,  but  let  us  ourselves  examine  things  as  we 
have  opportunity,   and   converse  with    nature  as   well  as 
books.     Let  us   endeavour   to  promote  and  increase   this 
knowledge,  and  make  new  discoveries,  not  so  much  dis- 
trusting our  own  parts,  or  despairing  of  our  own  abilities, 
as  to  think  that  our  iiulustiy  can  add  nothing  to  the  inven- 
tion of  our  ancestors,  or  correct  any  of  their  mistakes.    Let 
us   not    think   that  the   bounds   of  science   are   fixed   like 
Hercules'  pillars,  and  inscribed  with  a  ne  plus  ultra.     Let 
us  not  think  we  have  done,  when  we  have  learnt  what  they 
have  delivered  to  us.     The   treasures  of  nature  are  inex- 
haustible.    Here    is  emplojment  enough    for  the   vastest 
parts,  the  most  indefatigable  industries,  the  happiest  oppor- 
tunities,   the    most     proUx    and    undisturbed    vacancies. 
Seneca  hath  said,  "  The  people  of  the  next  age  shall  know 
many  things  unknown  to  us  ;  many  are  reserved   forages 
then   to    come,    when    we    shall    be    quite   forgotten, — no 
memory   of  us   remaining.     The  world  would  be  a  pitiful 
email  thing  indeed,  if  it  did  not  contain  enough  for  the 
inquiries  of  tlie  whole  world."     And,  again,  "  Much  work 
still  remains,  and  much  will  remain ;  neither  to  him  that 
shall  be  born  after  a  thousand  ages,  will  matter  be  wanting 
for  new   additions  to  what  hath  already  been  invented." 
Much  might  be  done  would  we  but  endeavour,  and  nothing 
is  insuperable  to  pains   and   patience.     A  new  study,  at 
first,  seems  very  vast,  intricate,  and  difficult;  but,  after  a 
Uttle  resolution  and  progress,  after  a  man  becomes  a  little 
acquainted  willi  it,  his  understanding  is  wonderfully  cleared 
up  and  enlarged,  the  difficulties  vanish,  and  the  thing  grows 
easy  and  familiar.     And,  for  our  encouragement  in  this 
study,  observe  what  the  Psalmist  saitli.   The  works  of  the 
Lord  are  great,  sought  out  of  all  them  that  have  pleasure 
therein,  which  though  it  be  principally  spoken  of  the  works 
of  Providence,  yet  may  as  well  be  verified  of  the  works  of 
creation. Ray. 


Hath  any  wronged  thee  ?  be  bravely  revenged  ;  alight  it, 
and  the  work  is  begun;  forgive  it,  and  it  is  finished.  He 
is  below  himself  that  is  not  above  an  injury. Quarles. 


It  is  incumbent  on  every  one,  to  make  himself  as  agree- 
able as  possible  to  those  whom  nature  has  made,  or  he 
himself  has  singled  out,  for  his  companions  in  life.— 
Skkd. 


Let  never  day  nor  night  unballow'd  pass. 

But  still  remember  what  the  Lord  hath  done. 

Shakspbasb- 
332—2 
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EASY  LESSONS  ON  CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCES. 
No.  IV. 
Prophecies. 
But  these  Old  Testament  Scriptures  are,  in  some 
respects,  more  instructive  to  us,  even  than  to  the 
persons  who  Uved  in  the  Apostle's  time,  on  account 
of  the  more  complete  fulfilment  of  some  of  the  pro- 
phecies that  has  since  taken  place. 

In  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ  was  indeed  spreading  very  rapidly,  both  among 
Jews  and  Gentiles  ;   but   still  it  was  but  a   small  and 
obscure  portion  of  either  that  had  embraced  it,  com- 
pared with  those  who  either  knew  nothing  of  it,  or  re- 
jected it  with  scorn  and  hatred.  Now  Jesus  is,  and  has 
been  for  many  ages,  acknowledged  as  Lord,  in  all  the 
most  civilized   portions   of  the  world.     His   disciples 
overthrew  the  religions  of  all  the  most  powerful  and 
enlightened  nations,  and  produced,  without  conquest, 
and  without  the  help  of  wealth,  or  of  human  power, 
or  learning,  the  most  wonderful  change  that  ever  was 
produced   in  men's   opinions,   and   on  the  most  im- 
portant   point.     The  number    of  those  who   profess 
Christianity  is  computed  at   about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  millions,   comprehending   all  the   most  civilized 
nations  of  the  world.     And  to  estimate  properly  the 
greatness  of  the  effect  produced,  we  should  take  into 
account  that  there  are  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
millions  of  persons  whose  religion  is   so  far  founded 
on  Christ's,  that  it  could  never  have  existed  such  as 
it  is,  if  Christ  had  never  appeared, — I  mean  the  Ma- 
hometans ;  for  though   these    have   departed   widely 
from  the  religion   which   Jesus  taught,    and   regard 
Mahomet  as   a   greater  prophet  than  He,  yet  they 
acknowledge   Jesus   as   a  true  prophet,   and    as   the 
Messiah,  or  Christ ;   and  profess  that  their  religion  is 
founded  on  his. 

This  should  be  taken  into  account,  because  what 
we  are  now  speaking  of  is  the  great  and  wonderful 
effect  produced, — the  extraordinary  change  brought 
about  in  the  world  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  So 
great  is  this  effect,  that  every  man,  whether  believer 
or  unbeliever,  if  not  totally  ignorant  of  history,  must 
allow  that  Jesus  Christ  was  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant   AND    EXTRAORDINARY    PERSON    that    ever 

appeared  on  earth  ;  and  that  He  effected  the  most 
wonderful  revolution  that  ever  was  effected  in  the 
religion  of  mankind.  Yet  this  wonderful  change 
■was  made  by  a  person  of  the  Jewish  nation, — a 
nation  which  was  never  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
powerful, — never  at  all  equal  in  the  fame  of  wisdom, 
and  knowledge,  and  skill  in  the  arts  of  life,  to  the 
Greeks  and  several  other  of  the  ancient  nations. 
And  all  this  was  done  by  a  person  who  was  despised 
and  persecuted,  and  put  to  a  shameful  death,  by  the 
Jews  themselves,  his  own  countrymen.  If,  therefore, 
you  were  to  ask  any  unbeliever  in  Christianity,  "  Who 
was  the  most  wonderful  person  that  ever  existed  ? 
.  and  who  brought  about  the  most  extraordinary  effect, 
in  the  strangest  and  most  wonderful  manner'"  he 
could  hardly  help  answering  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
was  the  person. 

And  then  you  might  ask  him  to  explain  how  it 
happened,  (supposing  our  religion  to  be  an  invention 
of  man,)  that  all  this  had  been  foretold  in  the  ancient 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament;  in  books  which 
are  carefully  preserved,  and  held  in  high  reverence, 
by  the  unbelieving  Jews  at  this  day. 

You  may  find  such  prophecies  as  I  am  speaking  of^ 
in  various  parts  of  the  Old  Testament.  As,  for  in- 
stance, it  was  prophesied  that  a  great  blessing  to  all 
nations  of  the  earth  should  spring  from  the  nation 
that  was  to  descend  from  Abraham.  (Gen.  xxii.  18.) 
Now,   when    the    descendants    of    Abraham   did 


actually  become  a  nation,  and  did  receive  through 
Moses  a  religion  which  they  held  in  the  highest 
veneration,  they  would  naturally  expect  the  above 
prophecy  to  refer  to  the  extension  of  that  very  reli- 
gion. And  any  one  of  them  professing  to  be  a  pro- 
phet, but  speaking  really  as  a  mere  man,  would  have 
been  sure  to  confirm  that  expectation.  Yet  it  was 
foretold,  that  the  religion  which  the  Israelites  had 
received  from  Moses,  was  to  give  place  to  a  new  one  : 
as  in  Jer.  xxxi.  .31  :  "  Behold  the  days  come  [are 
coming] ,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  make  a  new  cove- 
nant with  the  house  of  Israel  and  with  the  house  of 
Judah :  not  according  to  the  covenant  that  1  made 
with  their  fathers,"  &c. 

You  may  find  other  prophecies  to  the  same  effect 
in  Jer.   xxxii.  40,  and   xxxiii.  14;  Ezek.  xxxvii.  26; 

Micah  iv.  1. 

It  was  prophesied,  likewise,  that  it  was  not  to  be 
by  the  whole  Jewish  nation  that  these  great  effects 
were  to  be  produced,  but  by  one  particular  person  of 
that  nation  ;  and,  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  that 
this  one  promised  Saviour  was  to  be  "  despised  and 
rejected"  by  his  own  people;  as  you  may  read  in 
Isaiah  xlvi.  and  xlvii.  And  yet  that  He  was,  though 
put  to  death  bv  them,  to  establish  a  great  and  exten- 
sive kingdom. '  For  prophecies  of  these  several  points, 
see  Isaiah  ix.  6  ;  xi.  1,  Ezekiel  xxxiv.  23. 

Now  at  the  time  when  many  of  these  prophecies 
were  delivered,  (which  the  unbelieving  Jews  of  this 
day  bear  witness  was  six  hundred  years  before  the 
birth  of  Jesus,)  and  also  at  the  time  when  the  Gospel 
was  first  preached,  the  Jews  were  so  far  from  being  a 
great  and  powerful  people,  that  they  had  been  con- 
quered and  brought  into  subjection  to  other  nations. 
So  that  according  to  all  human  conjecture,  nothing 
could  have  been  more  strange  than  the  delivery  of 
these  prophecies,  and  their  fulfilment. 

This  fulfilment,  by  the  wide  spread  of  Christ's  re- 
ligion among  various  nations,  though  it  was  expected 
by  the  early  Christians,  had  not  been  seen  by  them, 
as  it  is  by  us.  They  saw,  however,  that  what  Jesus 
had  done  and  suffered  did  agree  with  the  prophecies 
of  the  Old  Testament  :  that  He  was  Korn  at  the  time 
when  it  had  been  foretold  the  Christ  was  to  come, 
and  when  the  whole  Jewish  nation  were  in  expectation 
of  his  coming  :— that  He  was  acknowledged  by  his 
enemies  to  have  wrought  those  miracles  which  had 
been  prophesied  of:  "Then  the  eyes  of  the  blind 
shall  be  opened,  and  the  ears  of  the  deaf  shall  be 
unstopped ;  then  shall  the  lame  man  leap  as  an  hart, 
and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  sing,"  (Isaiah  xxxv.  5  ; 
Luke  vii.  22);  that,  notwithstanding  this.  He  had 
been  rejected  and  put  to  death,  as  had  been  foretold ; 
and  that  his  disciples  bore  witness  to  his  having 
risen  from  the  dead,  agreeably  to  other  prophecies  : 
"  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell  (t.  e.,  the  grave) ; 
neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thine  Holy  One  to  see  cor- 
ruption."     (Psalms  viii.  10;   Acts  ii.  27.) 

All  this  led  them  to  conclude,  when  they  examined 
candidly,  that  the  miracles  which  they  saw  were  not  th 
work  of  evil  spirits,  but  that  the  Gospel  did  come  from 
God.  On  the  other  hand,  we,  who  have  not  actually 
seen  the  miracles  which  they  saw,  have  an  advantage 
over  them  in  seeing  such  an  extraordinary  fulfilment 
of  prophecy  in  what  has  happened  since  their  time. 


Ckristianity  is  itself  full  of  grace.  It  is  a  refiner  as 
well  as  a  purifier  of  the  heart;  it  imparts  correctness  of 
perception,  delicacy  of  sentiment,  and  all  those  nicer  shades 
of  thought  and  feeling  which  constitute  elesanco  of  mind. 
Wliy,  then,  should  piety  and  iiielefjance  be  associated  ?  or, 
why  should  an  absence  of  the  graceful  characterize  reli- 
gious persons  so  often,  that  awkwardness,  and  even  vulga- 
rity, are  regarded  by  many  as  the  usual  concomitants  of 
extraordinary  seriousness ?-^Mrs.  John  Sanfobp. 
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THE  DWARF  OAK,  (Quercus  cocci/era,)  AND 
THE  KERMES. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Gajaii,  a  small  town  near 
Nismes,  in  the  south  of  France,  is  a  beautiful  valley, 
devoted  to  the  culture  of  mulberry-trees.  After 
traversing  this  rich  basin,  the  traveller  enters  the 
melancholy  region  of  the  Garrigues,  where,  having 
passed  the  darkened  tower  of  Aigremont,  nothing 
more  meets  the  eye,  save  gray  walls,  and  a  scanty 
and  stunted  vegetation.  Nevertheless,  it  is  on  this 
barren  soil  that  the  flocks  find  those  sweet  herbs 
v.'hich  give  such  a  peculiar  flavour  to  their  flesh  and 
milk  ;  here,  also,  abound  those  plants  which  furnish 
the  French  laboratories  with  their  most  precious  es- 
sences, and  their  chemists  with  their  most  valuable 
drugs;  besides,  in  treading  these  briers  under  his  feet, 
the  traveller  will  hardly  believe  that  forests  are 
bending  beneath  his  weight;  yes,  forests  of  oak;  the 
dwarf  oak ;  the  pretty  kermes  oak,  of  which  the 
plate  here  given  is  almost  of  its  natural  size. 


P  The  conntry  people  call  it  Avaou,  the  learned 
Quercus  cocci/era.  All  the  uncultivated  hills  of  this 
district  are  covered  with  this  pretty  httle  shrub,  on 
which  lives  an  insect,  the  Kermes,  Coccus  ilicit,  from 
which  is  extracted  a  more  brilliant  and  durable  red 
than  that  from  the  cochineal.  The  gathering  of  this 
insect  used  to  be  throughout  the  department  a  real 
employment,  which  it  would  not  be  useless  to  re- 
establish. It  has  been  thus  described  by  a  naturalist 
of  the  last  century,  Valmont  de  Bomare. 

The  female  Kermes  arc  more  easily  found  than  the 
males  :  in  their  youth  they  are  like  liltle  wootUice :  they 
pump  out  their  nourishment  by  thriistin<?  their  proboscis 
deep  into  tlie  bark  of  the  tree  :  they  then  run  with  ability  : 
but  when  the  insect  has  arrived  at  its  full  growth,  it  looks 
like  a  little  round  membraneous  shell,  stuck  on  to  the 
shrub;  it  is  there  that  it  feeds,  moults,  lays  its  ejjgs,  and 
thus  ends  its  life.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who 
only  gather  the  Kermes  in  the  proper  season,  speak  of  this 
insect  as  passing  through  three  different  stages ;  first, 
towards  the  beginning  of  March,  the  worm  is  hatched  ;  it 


is  then  smaller  than  a  grain  of  millet ;  secondly,  during 
April,  it  is  growing;  thirdly,  towards  the  end  of  May,  they 
find  under  its  belly,  eighteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  Utile 
seeds,  which  they  call  freiset:  these  are  the  eggs,  which, 
when  hatched,  produce  as  many  insects,  like  that  Irom 
which  they  proceeded.  These  eggs  are  smaller  than 
poppy-seods;  they  are  filled  with  a  palish  red  liquid;  when 
seen  through  a  microscope,  they  appear  to  be  covered  with 
an  endless  number  of  brilliant  gold  spots  ;  there  are  white 
and  red  eggs ;  the  little  ones  which  come  from  the  white 
eggs,  are  of  a  dirty-white  colour,  and  their  backs  are  flatter 
than  the  others :  the  spots  which  shine  on  their  bodies  are 
like  silver.  They  scatter  themselves  over  the  ilex,  till,  in 
the  following  Spring,  they  settle  in  the  cracks  of  the  stem 
and  branches  to  lay  their  eggs.  We  should  observe,  that 
when  the  Kermes  has  arrived  at  its  full  size,  the  lower  part 
of  its  belly  rises  towards  the  back,  thus  forming  a  cavity, 
and  looking  like  a  half-rolled- up  woodlouse.  It  is  in  this 
space  that  it  places  its  eggs,  aller  which  it  dies  and  withers 
away.  This  shapeless  carcass  does  not  preserve,  like  the 
cochineal,  the  exterior  of  an  insect;  its  lineaments  fade 
away  and  disappear;  we  only  perceive  a  kind  of  gall-nut, 
the  melancholy  cradle  of  the  little  unhatched  eggs. 
Hardly  are  these  eggs  hatched,  when  they  endeavour  to 
escape  from  under  their  mother's  skeleton,  to  seek  their 
food  on  the-ilex  leaves,  not  by  gnawing  them  like  cater- 
pillars, but  by  sucking  them  with  their  trunk. 

Modern  naturalists  place  the  Kermes  amongst  the 
hemipterous  animals,  genus  cochineal,  {Coccus,  Lin.) 
In  their  first  state,  the  males  are  exactly  formed  like 
the  females  ;  but  there  is  a  time  when  all  these  crea- 
tures experience  singular  changes.  We  have  just 
described  those  which  characterize  the  female,  and 
how  her  own  carcass  serves  as  a  nest,  and  even  partly 
as  a  nourishment  to  her  little  ones ;  a  kind  of  mem- 
braneous bag,  the  female  fixes  herself  for  ever  to  the 
bark  of  the  oak.  The  male,  after  having  passed 
through  the  state  of  a  nymph,  acquires  wings,  creeps 
backwards  out  of  his  mother's  withered  skin,  and 
begins  immediately  to  buzz  round  the  shrubs.  The 
female  only  used  to  be  sought  for,  as  containing  a 
resinous  colouring  substance,  and  as  possessing  medi- 
cinal qualities,  with  which  the  ancient  pharmacopoeia 
enriched  its  stores.  It  was  then  remarked,  that  the 
gathering  of  the  Kermes  was  more  or  less  abundant 
according  to  the  greater  or  less  degree'  of  mildness 
during  the  'Winter ;  they  also  observed,  that  the 
nature  of  the  soil  contributed  to  the  size  and  the 
brilliancy  of  the  kermes.  The  women  tore  oflF  the 
insect  with  their  nails,  before  sun-rise  ;  after  having 
taken  from  it  a  red  pulp  or  powder,  they  carefully 
washed  these  seeds  in  wine,  and  dried  them  in  the 
sun  ;  being  enclosed  in  little  bags,  they  then  became 
an  article  of  trade.  At  the  present  time  there  is 
much  diHiculty  in  procuring  the  Kermes. 

[From  the  French,  of  the  Rev.  E.MiLir.N  FnossAKn.] 


Of  all  the  endowments  of  bii"ds,  none  is  more  striking,  and 
ministers  more  to  the  pleasure  and  delight  of  man,  than 
their  varied  song.  When  the  time  of  the  sinyiny  birds  is 
come  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  laud,  who 
can  be  dead  to  the  goodness  which  has  provided  for  all, 
such  an  unbought  orchestra,  tuning  the  soul  not  only  to 
joy,  but  to  mutual  good-will;  reviving  all  the  best  and 
kindliest  feelings  of  our  nature;  and  calming,  at  least  for 
a  time,  those  that  l)^rmonize  less  with  the  scene  bclure  us. 

KlRBY 


Affectation  naturally  counterfeits  those  excellencies 
which  are  placed  at  the  greatest  distance  from  possibiliiy 
of  attainment,  because  knowing  our  own  ilefects,  we  eagerly 

endeavour  to  supply  thera  with  artificial   excellence. 

Johnson. 


Before  thou  reprehend  another,  take  heed  thou  art  not 
(ulpable  in  what  thou  goest  about  to  reprehend.  He  that 
cleanses  a  blot  with  blotted  fingers,  makes  a  greater  blur. 

QUARLES. 
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FLORA'S  PARTY. 


Lady  Flora  gave  cards  for  a  party  at  tea, 

Toflowers,  buds,  and  blossoms  of  every  degree; 

So  from  town  and  from  country  they  thronged  at  the  caU, 

And  strove  by  their  charms  to  embelhsh  the  haU. 

Fiist  came  the  exotics,  with  ornaments  rare. 

The  taU  Miss  Corchonis,  and  Cyclamen  fair, 

Auricula  splendid,  with  jewels  new  set, 

And  gay  Polyanthus,  the  pretty  coquette. 

The  Tulips  came  flaunting  in  gaudy  array, 

With  the  Hyacinths,  bright  as  the  eye  of  the  day; 

Dandy  Coxcombs  and  Uaflfodils,  rich  and  polite, 

With  their  dazzling  new  vests,  and  their  coi-sets  laced  tight; 

While  the  Soldiers  in  Green,  cavalierly  attired, 

Wereall  by  the  ladies  extremely  admired. 

But  prudish  Miss  Lily,  with  bosom  of  snow. 

Declared  that  "  those  gentlemen  stared  at  her  so, 

It  was  horribly  rude," — so  retired  in  a  fright, 

And  scarce  staid  to  bid  Lady  Flora  good  night. 

There  were  Myrtles  and  Roses  from  garden  and  plain, 

And  Venus's  Fly-Trap  they  brought  in  their  train. 

So  the  beaux  thronged  around  them,  they  scarcely  knew  why. 

At  the  smile  of  the  lip,  or  the  glance  of  the  eye. 

Madam  Damask  complained  of  her  household  and  care, 

That  she  seldom  went  out,  save  to  breathe  the  fresh  air. 

There  were  so  many  young  ones  and  sers'ants  to  stray, 

And  the  thorns  grew  so  fast,  if  her  eye  was  away. 

«  Neighbour  Moss-Kose,"  said  she,  "  you,  who  live  like  a  queen. 

And  neer  wet  your  fingers,  dont  know  what  1  mean. 

So  the  notable  lady  went  on  with  her  lay. 

Till  her  auditors  yawned,  or  stole  softly  away. 

The  sweet  Misses  Woodbine  from  country  and  town, 

With  their  brother-in-law,  the  wild  Trumpet,  came  down. 

And  Lupine,  whose  azure  eye  sparkled  with  dew, 

On  Amaranth  leaned,  the  unchanging  and  true ; 

While  modest  Clematis  appeared  as  a  bride, 

And  her  husband,  the  Lilac,  ne'er  moved  from  her  side. 

Though  the  belles  giggled  loudly,  and  said,  "  'Twas  a  shame 

For  a  young  married  chit  such  attention  to  claim ; 

They  never  attended  a  rout  in  their  life,  _^ 

Where  a  city-bred  man  ever  spoke  to  his  wife.' 

Miss  Peony  came  in  quite  late,  in  a  heat. 

With  the  Ice-Plant,  new  spangled  froni  forehead  to  feet ; 

Lobelia,  attired  like  a  queen  in  her  pride. 

And  the  UahUas,  with  trimmings  new  furnished  and  dyed, 

And  the  Blue-bells  and  Hare-bells,  in  simple  array. 

With  all  theii  Scotch  cousins  from  highland  and  brae. 

Ragged  Robins  and  Marigolds  clustered  together, 

And  gossipped  of  scandal,  the  news,  and  the  weather ; 

What  dresses  were  worn  at  the  wedding  so  fine 

Of  sharp  Mister  Thistle  and  sweet  Columbine  ; 

Of  the  loves  of  Sweet  William  and  Lily  the  prude, 

Till  the  clamours  of  13abel  again  seemed  renewed. 

In  a  snug  little  nook  sate  the  Jessamine  pale. 

And  that  pure,  fragrant  Lily,  the  gem  of  the  vale ; 

The  meek  Mountain-Daisy,  with  delicate  crest. 

And  the  Violet,  whose  eye  told  the  heaven  in  her  breast ; 

And  aUured  to  their  group  were  the  wise  ones,  who  l".wed 

To  that  virtue  which  seeks  not  the  praise  of  the  crowd. 

But  the  proud  Crown  Imperial,  who  wept  in  her  heart, 

That  their  modesty  gained  of  such  homage  a  pai't. 

Looked  haughtily  down  on  their  innocent  mien. 

And  spread  out  her  gown  that  they  might  not  be  seen. 

The  bright  Lady-Slippers  and  Sweet-Briers  agi-eed 

With  their  slim  cousin  Aspens  a  measure  to  lead ; 

And  sweet  'twas  to  see  their  bright  footsteps  advance. 

Like  the  wing  of  the  breeze  through  the  maze  of  the  dance, 

But  the  Monks-hood  scowled  dark,  and,  in  utterance  low. 

Declared  "  'twas  high  time  for  good  Cliristiaus  to  go ;" 

So,  folding  the  cowl  round  his  cynical  head. 

He  took  from  the  sideboard  a  bumper,  and  fled. 

A  song  was  desired,  but  each  musical  flower 

Had  "  taken  a  cold,  and  'twas  out  of  her  power;" 

Till  sufiiciently  urged,  they  broke  forth  in  a  strain 

Of  quavers  and  trills  that  astonished  the  train. 

Mimosa  sat  trembling,  and  said,  with  a  sigh,  _ 

«  'Twas  so  fine,  she  was  ready  with  rapture  to  die. 

And  Cactus,  the  grammar-school  tutor,  dechired,        ^^ 

"  It  might  be  with  the  gamut  of  Orpheus  compared ; ' 

Then  moved  himself  round  in  a  comical  way. 

To  show  how  the  trees  once  had  frisked  at  the  lay. 

Yet  Nightshade,  the  metaphysician,  complained. 

That  the  nerves  of  his  ears  were  excessively  pamed  : 

«  Twas  but  seldom  he  crept  from  the  college,"  he  said, 

"And  he  wished  himself  safe  in  his  study  orbed." 


There  were  pictures,  whose  splendour  illumined  the  place, 

Which  Flora  had  finished  with  exquisite  grace ; 

She  had  dipped  her  free  pencil  in  Nature's  pure  dyes. 

And  Aurora  retouched  with  fresh  purple  the  skies. 

So  the  grave  connoisseurs  hasted  near  them  to  draw, 

Their  knowledge  to  show,  by  detecting  a  flaw. 

The  Carnation  her  eye-glass  drew  forth  from  her  waist, 

And  pronounced  they  were  "  not  in  good  keeping  or  taste ;" 

While  prim  I'leur  de  Lis,  in  her  robe  of  French  silk. 

And  magnificent  Calla,  with  mantle  like  milk. 

Of  the  Louvre  recited  a  wonderful  tale. 

And  said  "  Guide's  rich  tints  made  dame  Nature  turn  pale." 

The  Suow-drop  assented,  and  ventured  to  add 

His  opinion,  that  "  all  Nature's  colouring  was  bad ; 

lie  had  thought  so,  e'er  since  a  few  days  he  had  spent 

To  study  the  paintings  of  Rome,  as  he  went 

To  visit  his  uncle  Gentiana,  who  chose 

His  abode  on  the  Alps,  'mid  a  palace  of  snov/s. 

But  he  took  on  Mont  Blanc  such  a  terrible  chill, 

That  ever  since  that  he'd  been  pallid  and  ill." 

Half  withered  Miss  Hackmatack  Iwught  a  new  glaM, 

And  thought  with  her  nieces,  the  Spruces,  to  pass 

But  bachelor  Holly,  who  spied  her  out  hite. 

Destroyed  all  her  plans  by  a  hint  at  her  date. 

So  she  pursed  up  her  mouth,  and  said  tartly,  with  scoi-n, 

"  She  could  not  remember  before  she  was  born." 

Old  Jonquil,  the  crooked-backed  beau,  had  been  told 

That  a  tax  would  be  laid  upon  bachelors'  gold ; 

So  he  bought  a  new  coat,  and  determined  to  try 

The  long  disused  armour  of  Cupid  so  sly. 

Sought  for  half-opened  buds  in  their  infantine  years. 

And  ogled  them  all,  tiU  they  blushed  to  their  ears. 

Philosopher  Sage  on  a  sofa  was  prosing. 

With  duU  Doctor  Chamomile  quietly  dozing. 

Though  the  Laurel  descanted,  with  eloquent  breath, 

Of  heroes  and  battles,  of  victory  and  death, 

Farmer  Sunflower  was  near,  and  decidedly  spake 

Of  "  the  poultry  he  fed,  and  the  oil  he  might  make;" 

For  the  true-hearted  soul  deemed  a  weather-stained  face, 

And  a  toil-hardened  hand,  were  no  marks  of  disgiace. 

Then  he  beckoned  his  nieces  to  rise  from  their  seat. 

The  plump  Dandelion  and  Cowslip  so  neat. 

And  bade  them  to  "  put  on  their  cloaks  and  away,  ^ 

For  the  cocks  crowed  so  loud,  'twas  the  break  o'  the  day. 

'Twas  indeed  very  late,  and  the  coaches  were  brought. 

For  the  grave  matron  flowers  of  their  nurseries  thought ; 

The  lustre  was  dimmed  of  each  drapery  rare, 

And  the  lucid  young  brows  looked  beclouded  with  care; 

All  save  the  bright  Cereus,  that  belle  so  divine. 

Who  joyed  through  the  curtains  of  midnight  to  shine. 

Now  they  curtseyed  and  bowed  as  they  moved  to  the  door, 

But  the  Poppy  snored  loud  ere  the  parting  was  o'er, 

For  Night  her  last  candle  Wi»s  snufling  away. 

And  Flora  gi'cw  tired,  though  she  begged  them  to  stay ; 

Exclaimed,  "  all  the  watches  and  clocks  were  too  fast. 

And  old  Time  ran  in  spite,  lest  her  pleasures  should  last. ' 

But  when  the  last  guest  went,  with  daughter  and  wife. 

She  vowed  she  "  was  never  so  glad  in  her  hfe  ;" 

Called  out  to  her  maids,  who  with  weariness  wept. 

To  "wash  up  the  glasses  and  cups  ere  they  slept;" 

For  «  Aurora,"  she  said,  "  with  her  broad  staruig  eye,^^ 

Would  be  pleased,  in  the  house,  some  disorder  to  spy ; 

Then  sipped  some  pure  honey-dew,  fresh  from  the  lawn, 

And  with  Zephynis  hasted  to  sleep  until  dawn. 

Mas.  SiGonasKr. 


SKETCHES  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

XX. 

Description  of  Country  in  the  Covnty  op 
Camden 

To  the  north-'west  of  the  Co'w-Pasture  district  are 
the  tremendous  valleys  of  Burragorang,  through 
■which  the  WoUondilly  River  flows,  as  mentioned  in 
a  former  paper.  The  flats  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
are  very  fertile,  and  inhabited  by  small  settlers,  who 
are,  as  it  were,  (considering  the  difficulty  of  descent 
into  the  vale,  which  is  impracticable  for  a  horse  that 
is  laden,)  shut  out  from  the  world.  The  scenery  is 
remarkably  striking  and  grand,  and  the  bold  masses 
of  rock  which  wall  in  on  every  side  this  romantic 
gulf  of  the  mountains,  as  they  glitter  in  the  sun  with 
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varied  hues,  render  the  scenery  quite  enchanting. 
This  place  used  to  be  a  haunt  for  runaway  prisoners, 
termed  Bushrangers,  where  they  have  remained  in 
security  for  a  long  time  together,  probably  living  with, 
and  assisting  the  settlers  in  their  labours. 

The  South  Road,  after  crossing  the  Razor-back 
Mountain,  descends  into  the  settlement  of  Stone- 
quarry  Creek.  There  are  two  or  three  very  good 
farms  in  this  neighbourhood  on  either  side  of  the 
road,  and  the  scenery  is  sequestered  and  pleasing. 
Rich  grassy  valleys,  enclosed  by  picturesque  wooded 
ridges,  which  shoot  out  and  terminate  in  sharp  and 
narrow  tongues,  open  into  wide  flats,  which  are  par- 
tially cultivated.  A  magistrate  is  stationed  here,  and 
a  court  held,  once  or  twice  every  week,  and  there  are 
huts  and  cottages  scattered  about,  the  habitations 
of  settlers  holding  small  farms,  of  veteran  soldiers, 
constables,  and  workmen,  and  it  may  be,  hereafter, 
that  this  place  may  become  the  seat  of  a  very  respect- 
able inland  town.  A  bush  road  to  Burragorang 
leaves  the  Stone-quarry  Creek,  which  after  passing 
the  adjoining  farms,  enters  an  unbroken  forest  the 
whole  way.  The  creek  itself,  immediately  below  the 
bridge,  dips  into  a  deep  rocky  ravine,  and,  taking  an 
easterly  course  for  a  mile  or  more,  joins  the  Burgo 
River.  About  four  miles  southward  from  the  Stone- 
quarry  Creek,  the  main-road  crosses  Myrtle  Creek, 
so  called,  from  that  species  of  shrub  predominating 
on  its  banks.  The  wild  myrtle  of  New  South  Wales 
is  very  fragrant,  and  frequently  grows  in  such  thick 
masses  as  to  form  an  impenetrable  underwood.  Its 
foliage  is  not  dissimilar  in  appearance  to  the  English 
myrtle,  and  equally  luxuriant.  This  creek  also  joins 
the  Burgo  River  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  east- 
ward. The  South  road  then  continues  for  a  few 
miles  through  an  iron-bark  forest,  over  level  ground, 
when  it  crosses  a  main  branch  of  the  Burgo  River. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  dreariness  of  the  country 
through  which  the  road  now  passes  for  several  miles, 
until  it  descends  into  the  Mittagong  Flats.  The 
trunks  of  the  trees  are,  for  the  most  part,  perfectly 
black,  from  various  conflagrations,  the  soil  destitute 
of  grass,  and  in  many  places  so  rotten,  that  both  horses 
and  cattle  can  only  travel  with  great  difficulty  off  the 
road,  and  the  ground  is  strewed  with  the  trunks  and 
branches  of  rotten,  decayed  trees.  The  new  road 
through  it  is  good,  and  the  tediousness  of  the  jour- 
ney considerably  lessened.  The  whole  country  east- 
ward, for  a  distance  of  mo^re  than  twenty  miles, 
as  far  as  the  mountain  coast-range  of  the  lUawarra 
county,  is  of  a  similar  character,  and  intersected  by 
the  narrow  ravine)  of  the  various  branches  of  the 
Burgo  River,  which  are  several  hundred  feet  in  almost 
perpendicular  falls. 

On  the  west  side  of  this  road,  where  it  descends 
from  a  high  range  into  the  Mittagong  Flats,  and  at 
about  the  distance  of  twelve  miles  in  a  westerly  di- 
rection, is  "Mount  Jellore,"  an  excellent  point  in  the 
trigonometrical  survey.  It  is  situated  on  the  con- 
fines of  a  very  mountainous  and  broken  country,  and 
rises  in  a  cone  labove  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
scenery — high,  conspicuous,  and  alone.  It  is  dis- 
tinctly seen  from  any  elevation  near  and  about  Sydney, 
from  almost  every  height  of  the  Blue  Mountains, 
and  can  be  distinguished,  on  a  clear  day,  from  a 
mountain  to  the  northward,  called  "  Warawolong" 
■which  is  more  than  ninety  miles  in  a  direct  line,  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  telescope.  The  view  from  this 
commanding  station,  though  so  boundless  in  extent, 
is  nevertheless  monotonous  in  a  great  degree.  Which- 
ever way  the  eye  extends  itself,  nought  is  seen  but 
wood — wood — wood !  The  dark  and  murky  colours 
of  perpetual  forests  which,  according  to  the  distances. 


become  alternately  gray  and  blue,  until  the  far  out- 
line is  indistinct,  gradually  fades  away  from  view,  and 
is  wholly  lost. 

The  North  Headland  of  Sydney,  and  the  bold  range 
of  coast  to  the  southward  of  it,  appear  very  distinct, 
and  the  country  immediately  to  the  west  and  north 
of  this  mountain,  being  of  the  wildest  character,  the 
scenery  of  the  front-ground  is  of  a  melancholy 
grandeur.  You  look  down  and  gaze  upon  the  dark 
gloomy  cavities  of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  and 
can  trace  their  deep  intersections ;  overhanging  rocks 
falling  perpendicularly  into  impenetrable  hollows, 
until  they  are  lost  in  the  mist  of  the  depth,  declare 
the  sweeping  violence  of  a  deluge,  or  the  effect  of 
some  terrible  convulsion. 

After  descending  the  range  into  the  Mittagong  Flats, 
the  country  assumes  a  different  aspect ;  open  forest- 
land,  and  the  freshness  of  verdure,  again  relieves  the 
traveller,  and  about  two  miles  onward,  the  road 
passes  Cutler's  Inn.  Several  additional  buildings, 
a  large  wind- mill  built  by  Mr.  Cutler  himself,  and 
one  or  two  small  farms  have  recently  been  established 
in  the  neighbourhood.  When  we  were  encamped  in 
the  neighbourhood,  the  woods  abounded  with  pigeons 
and  parrots,  and  kangaroos  were  also  numerous.  Our 
sketch  gives  the  general  idea  of  the  style  of  building 
of  the  better  sort  of  road-side  inns  in  the  interior  of 
the  country,  and  the  residences  of  many  private  indi- 
viduals have  adopted  a  similar  mode  of  construction. 

Immediately  after  leaving  this  inn,  the  traveller 
ascends  the  Mittagong  Range,  a  difficult  ascent  for 
vehicles,  especially  in  wet  weather.  The  road  winds 
round  the  western  termination  of  the  range,  which  in 
many  places  is  very  stony,  and  slopes  in  awkward 
undulations.  It  possesses  a  rich  whinstone  soil,  is 
clothed  with  grass,  and  rather  thinly  timbered.  This 
range,  which  is  of  considerable  elevation,  extends 
eastward  for  the  distance  of  about  twenty  miles,  until 
it  connects  with  the  Illawara  Coast  Range.  There  is  a 
bush-road  leading  to  the  coast  from  this  neighbour- 
hood, which,  after  passing  the  land,  enters  a  most 
dreary  tract  until  it  reaches  the  coast  cliff,  where  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  boundless  ocean  and  bold 
extended  coast-line,  opens  upon,  and  surprises,  the 
wearied  traveller. 

After  crossing  the  Mittagong  Range,  the  main  road 
descends  into  a  swamp,  and  continues  through  level 
forest-lands  to  Bong  Bong,  which  is  about  eleven 
miles  from  Cutler's  Inn.  Here  there  has  been  formed 
for  some  years  a  township,  and  a  few  houses  scattered 
here  and  there  give  the  place  the  appearance  of  a 
village.  The  forest-trees  are  widely  scattered,  rich 
verdure  clothes  the  ground,  and  many  of  the  flats 
are  pretty  and  sequestered.  A  new  township  was  laid 
out  in  1832,  about  three  miles  to  the  westward  of 
Bong  Bong,  and  is  called  "  Berrima."  This  spot 
is  rather  peculiarly  situated,  and  when  I  visited  it 
for  the  purpose  of  laying  out  the  form  of  the  streets, 
the  place  wore  a  melancholy  aspect.  The  land 
around  is  barren  and  stony,  and  the  bush  black  and 
gloomy.  The  river  Wingeecarrabee  winds  with  a 
long  and  acute  bend  around  the  point  fixed  upon  for 
the  site  of  the  town,  through  the  centre  of  which 
the  new  southern  road  passes.  The  bed  and  banks 
of  the  river  here  are  rocky,  and  likely  to  afford 
excellent  material  for  building.  A  space  of  ground 
was  allotted  for  religious  purposes  on  a  small  rounded 
hill,  and,  it  may  be,  that  this'  once-dreary  spot  now 
boasts  a  clergyman  with  his  chapel,  government 
buildings  with  their  oflicers,  that  a  retailer  has 
erected  his  shop,  and  that  necessary  evil,  the  publican, 
his  sign  and  place  of  accommodation,  while  labourers 
and  handicraftmen,  so  useful  in  the  first  establishing 
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an  interior  township,  have  their  separate  huts  and 
worksheds. 

This  new  road  avoids  many  steep  and  difficult 
places,  which  arc  so  frequent  on  the  old  road  ;  it  is 
laid  out  in  the  best  possible  line,  and  under  the 
direction  of  scientific  men.  A  good  line  of  road  to  the 
rich  extent  of  fine  country  which  lies  to  the  southward, 
and  which  is  so  likely  to  increase  in  population,  must 
be  considered  indispensably  necessary,  where  the 
means  of  water  carriage  is  utterly  impossible. 

The  river  Wingeecarrabee,  after  leaving  the  town- 
ship of  Berrima,  soon  dips  into  the  mountainous 
country  which  characterizes  the  course  of  the  Wollon- 
dilly  after  its  junction  with  the  Cookbundoon  river, 
and  after  a  very  tortuous  course,  through  high, 
narrow,  and  precipitous  tongues  of  land,  which,  as  it 
were,  "  dovetail"  into  one  another  in  an  extraordinary 
manner,  unites  with  the  WoUondilly  near  the  Guineaur 
creek.  The  old  road  from  Bong  Bong  continues  for 
about  eleven  miles  through  a  good  forest  country, 
which  has  been,  in  many  places,  farmed  by  settlers, 
and  after  passing  a  barren  tract  of  stony  ridges  of 
about  ten  miles  in  extent,  crosses  the  Wringalla,  or 
faddy's  river,  which  unites  with  the  WoUondilly 
about  two  miles  from  the  crossing  place.  From 
Paddy's  river  the  road  passes  several  fine  tracts  of 
forest-country,  which  are  all  occupied  and  taken  up  ; 
and  it  keeps  near  to,  and  often  parallel  with,  the 
WoUondilly,  which  it  occasionally  crosses,  until  it 
enters  Mulwaree  Plains.  The  scenery  on  this  latter 
portion  of  road  is  varied  and  beautiful,  and  the  river 
winding  imder  a  high  mass  of  mountain-range, 
frequently  breaks  in  upon  the  view  with  fine  effect, 
and  this  is  the  more  striking,  as  during  the  whole 
distance  from  Sydney,  which  maybe  about  150  miles, 


the  traveller  is  not  cheered  with  the  sight  of  refreshing 
water,  except  when  in  the  act  of  crossing  the  streams 
already  mentioned.  The  country  both  north  and 
south  of  the  Shoal  Haven  river,  is  intersected  by 
tremendous  gullies,  which,  from  their  precipitous  and 
rocky  nature,  cannot  be  crossed,  and  are  wild  be- 
yond conception.  The  lUawarra  country  by  the  sea- 
coast  bears  all  the  appearance  of  tropical  scenery,  and 
it  is  chiefly  remarkable  in  the  richness  of  the  soil  and 
vegetation.  Here  the  cedar  and  cabbage-trees  flourish 
in  the  greatest  luxuriance. 

The  difficulty  of  travelling  through  these  woods 
before  roads  and  paths  were  cut  can  scarcely  be  con- 
ceived. The  innumerable  climbing  plants  which  twist 
together  lilve  ropes,  and  run  in  all  directions  among  the 
thick  underwood,  and  rise  to  the  tops  of  the  higliest 
trees,  shut  out  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  nor  can  these  be 
set  aside  by  merely  pushing  on,  but  they  can  only  be 
cleared,  with  immense  labour,  by  means  of  the  axe. 
Besides  these  obstructions,  a  species  of  broad  grass, 
whose  edges  are  very  sharp,  covers  the  ground  in 
many  places,  and  forms  often  an  impenetrable  jungle. 
The  value  of  the  fire-timber,  however,  which 
abounds  upon  these  rich  flats,  and  the  very  productive 
nature  Of  the  soil,  makes  up  for  the  expense  and 
difficulty  of  clearing  the  land,  and  there  are  now 
several  excellent  farms  in  this  district.  The  want  of 
a  good  harbour  for  small  vessels  on  this  coast  has 
been  a  great  drawback  to  the  interest  of  the  settlement, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  state  what  the  value  of 
these  lands  would  be,  if  the  coast  afforded  but  a 
tolerable  shelter  for  small  trading  vessels,  as  it  has 
been  found  impracticable,  from  the  formation  of  the 
country,  to  lay  out  a  good  line  of  road  into  it. 

W.  R.  G. 
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THE  TOWN  OF  CARCASSONNE,  IN  FRANCE. 


CASTLE   OF   CABCASSONITE,    LAVOUEDOC. 


Crusade   against  the  Ai.bigesses — Cruelties 

OF  THE  Pope's  Legate  at  Carcassonne. 
Carcassonne,  or  Carcassone,  is  a  town  in  the  south 
of  France,  situated  in  the  department  of  Aude,  and 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  which  gives  name  to  the 
department.  It  lies  due  south  from  Paris,  at  the 
distance  of  about  390  miles  in  a  direct  line,  or  nearly 
500  by  the  road.  It  is  a  phice  of  great  antiquity, 
having  existed  before  the  campaigns  of  CiEsar,  who 
speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  towns  existing  in  Gallia 
Ulterior.  It  is  mentioned  more  than  once  by  the 
Roman  writers  of  a  later  age.  On  the  downfall  of 
the  empire  it  passed  successively  into  the  hands  of 
the  Visigoths,  the  Saracens,  and  the  Franl<s ;  and 
under  the  rule  of  the  last  it  was  subject  to  counts  of 
its  own,  who  established  themselves  in  this  part  of 
Vol.  XI. 


France,  and  transmitted  their  authority  to  their  heirs. 
It  came  into  direct  possession  of  the  crown  of  France 
about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  being  then 
ceded  by  its  count  to  Louis  the  Ninth,  or  St.  Louis, 
who  reigned  as  king  of  France  from  1226  to  1270. 

Carcassonne  stands  on  both  banks  of  the  river 
Aude,  though  the  two  parts  into  which  the  river 
divides  it  may  be  considered  as  almost  perfectly  dis- 
tinct. On  the  right  bank  is  the  old  town,  or  cite, 
half  deserted  ;  it  is  surrounded  by  walls,  the  appear- 
ance of  which  suflicicntly  denotes  their  antiquity, 
and  composed  of  narrow,  dirty  streets.  It  contains  a 
f.ne  ruined  castle  and  a  cathedral ;  the  latter  was 
e-ected  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  is 
a  handsome  building,  containing  some  stained-glass 
windows,  worthy  of  attention,  and  the  tower  of  the 
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Simon  de  Monfort,  of  whose  share  in  the  crusade 
against  the  Albigenses  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  hereafter.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  river  is  the 
lower  town,  which  is  altogether  modern,  and  built 
■with  straight  streets,  crossing  at  right  angles.  It  has 
a  Grande  Place,  planted  with  trees,  surrounded  by 
well-built  houses,  and  decorated  in  the  middle  with 
an  insignificant  fountain,  and  the  usual  edifices 
found  in  a  middle-sized  French  town.  Some  manu- 
factures are  carried  on  in  the  town ;  the  chief  of 
them  is  that  of  woollen  cloth,  which  was  established 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XL,  and  much  encouraged  by 
Colbert,  the  celebrated  minister  of  Louis  XIV. 

In  the  approach  to  Carcassonne,  the  old  town  stands 
out  conspicuous  above  the  lower  and  more  modern 
portion.  "  We  saw  it,"  says  Mrs.  Carey,  "  at  some 
distance,  apparently  on  a  hill,  witli  bastions,  towers, 
and  all  the  '  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war"  around 
it;  but  on  our  near  approach  we  found  '  its  occupa- 
tion o'er;'  for  passing  under  its  deserted  walls,  we 
crossed  a  bridge  over  the  river  Aude,  and  entered  a 
very  good  town,  with  wide,  handsome,  clean  streets." 

Cascassonne  is  memorable  in  an  historical  point  of 
view,  for  its  share  in  the  crusade,  which  was  carried 
on  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  against 
the  Albigenses,  in  the  south  of  France,  and  of  which, 
in  former  numbers,  we  have  given  an  account  up  to 
the  middle  of  the  year  1 209,  when  the  massacre  of 
Beziers  took  place.  The  terror  which  that  event 
produced  throughout  the  surrounding  country,  caused 
the  other  towns  and  strong  places  to  be  deserted  ; 
none  appeared  capable  of  withstanding  an  army 
•which  had  taken  and  destroyed  the  capital,  and  the 
inhabitants  preferred  secreting  themselves  in  the 
woods  and  mountains,  to  waiting  within  walls  to  be 
captured  and  put  to  death.  Every  knight  in  France 
then  lived  in  a  fortified  dwelling,  and  the  number  of 
castles  in  the  two  dioceses  of  Beziers  and  Carcas- 
sonne was  immense,  but  upwards  of  a  hundred  of 
them  were  found  to  be  deserted  on  the  advance  of 
the  Crusaders,  who,  after  their  successes  at  Beziers, 
had  turned  their  arms  towards  Carcassonne,  the 
other  great  city  of  Raymond  Roger,  the  young 
Viscount  of  Alby,  with  whom  they  were  at  war,  and 
that  one  in  which  he  had  himself  taken  up  his  abode 
on  the  first  invasion  of  his  territory. 

The  Crusaders  advanced,  "  unsatiated  with  blood," 
and  arrived  on  the  1st  of  August  before  Carcassonne, 
which  then  consisted  entirely  of  the  "old  town,"  as 
it  is  now  called,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aude  ;  its 
fortifications  had  been  strengthened,  and  it  was 
defended  by  a  numerous  and  valiant  garrison.  On 
the  following  day,  one  of  the  two  suburbs,  which 
were  also  encircled  with  walls  and  ditches,  was  at- 
tacked, and  taken  after  a  severe  fight  of  two  hours' 
continuance ;  but  the  assault  of  the  second  imme- 
diately afterwards,  was  not  so  successful,  the  assailants 
being  repulsed  with  loss.  The  besieged  defended  it 
for  several  days  ;  they  then  evac\iated  it,  after  having 
set  it  on  fire,  and  retired  within  the  city. 

King  Peter  the  Second,  of  Aragon,  whom  the  Vis- 
coiint  of  Beziers  had  acknowledged  as  his  lord,  was 
grieved  to  behold  the  oppression  of  that  prince,  who 
was,  moreover,  his  nephew.  He  came  to  the  camp  of 
the  Crusaders,  addressed  himself  to  the  Count  of  Tou- 
louse, his  brother-in-law,  who  was  one  of  those  lords 
compelled  to  follow  and  second  the  enemies  of  his 
country  ;  and  he  offered  himself  as  mediator  between 
the  legate  and  his  partisans  on  one  side,  and  the 
viscount  on  the  other.  Before  they  entered  on  any 
conditions,  the  abbot  Arnold  of  Citcaux,  (the  legate.) 
wishing  to  obtain  some  information  as  to  the  state  of 
the  besieged,  engaged  the  King  of  Aragon  to  enter 


the  city,  and  confer  with  Raymond  Roger.  The 
monarch  did  so  ;  Raymond  Roger,  after  expressing 
his  thanks,  said, — 

If  you  wish  to  arrange  for  me  any  adjustment,  in  the  form 
and  manner  which  sliall  appear  to  you  fitting,  I  will  accept 
and  ratify  it  without  any  contradiction ;  for  I  see  clearly, 
that  we  caiinol  maintain  ourselves  in  this  city,  on  account 
of  the  multitude  of  countrymen,  women,  and  children,  who 
have  taken  refuge  here.  We  cannot  reckon  them,  and 
they  die  every  day  in  great  numbers.  But  were  there  only 
myself  and  my  people  here,  1  swear  to  you,  that  I  would 
rather  die  of  famine,  than  surrender  to  the  legate. 

The  legate,  on  his  part,  had  no  wish  to  see  the  town 
peaceably  surrender  ;  he  had  not  dared  to  reject  the 
offer  of  the  King  of  Aragon  to  bring  about  an  accom- 
modation, "  yet  he  wished  not  to  have  a  peace  which 
should  suspend  the  massacres."  He,  therefore,  took 
care  that  such  proposals  only  should  be  made,  as 
were  sure  to  be  rejected,  and  caused  the  viscount  to 
be  informed,  that  the  only  terms  which  could  be 
granted  him,  were,  that  he  might  quit  the  city  with 
twelve  others,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the  citizens 
and  soldiers  should  be  abandoned  to  his  good  plea- 
sure. "  Rather  than  do  what  the  legate  demands  of 
me,"  replied  Raymond  Roger,  "  I  would  suffer  my- 
self to  be  flayed  alive.  He  shall  not  have  the  least 
of  my  company  at  his  mercy,  for  it  is  on  my  account 
they  are  in  danger.''  Peter  the  Second  approved  the 
generosity  of  his  nephew,  and  turning  towards  the 
knights  and  citizens  of  Carcassonne,  to  whom  these 
conditions  had  been  announced,  he  said  to  them, 
"  You  now  know  what  you  have  to  expect ;  mind 
and  defend  yourselves  well,  for  he  who  defends  him- 
self, always  finds  good  mercy  at  last." 

As  soon  as  the  King  of  Aragon  had  taken  his  de- 
parture, the  assault  was  commenced  ;  the  Crusaders 
sought  to  fill  up  the  ditches  that  they  might  be  ena- 
bled to  scale  the  walls,  and  for  that  purpose  brought 
up  heaps  of  fagots,  encouraging  one  another  in  the 
task  with  loud  shouting.  But  as  soon  as  they  ap- 
proached the  walls,  the  besieged  poured  upon  them 
streams  of  boiling  water  and  oil,  crushed  them  with 
stones  and  projectiles  of  every  kind,  and  forced  them 
to  retire.  The  attack  was  prolonged,  and  many  times 
renewed ;  and  at  last  the  assailants  were  obliged  to 
retreat  with  great  loss.  The  time  was  now  approach- 
ing when  the  greater  part  of  the  Crusaders  would 
have  finished  their  forty  days'  service ;  "  they  had 
reckoned  upon  a  miracle  in  their  favour,  and  already 
had  been  repulsed  in  two  assaults."  The  legate 
remarked  in  his  army  some  symptoms  of  discourage- 
ment; he  therefore  employed  a  gentleman  related  to 
the  viscount,  who  happened  to  be  with  him,  to  enter 
into  the  city  and  renew  the  negotiations.  Raymond 
Roger,  on  his  side,  greatly  desired  an  honourable 
capitulation,  for  he  began  to  perceive  the  failure  of 
water  in  the  cisterns  of  the  city,  which  the  extreme 
heat  of  the  season  had  tended  to  dry  up.  He  was 
so  fully  satisfied  of  the  rectitude  of  his  proceedings, 
that  he  could  not  but  believe,  that  when  the  injustice 
of  which  he  had  been  the  victim  should  be  known, 
it  would  excite  the  commiseration  of  the  great  lords 
and  the  ecclesiastics,  whom  blind  and  bigoted  zeal 
for  the  church  had  armed  against  him.  He  persuaded 
himself,  that  if  he  could  gain  a  hearing,  he  should  be 
able  to  remove  all  the  difficulties  which  he  had 
hitherto  encountered  ;  and  he  only  asked  the  medi- 
ator who  presented  himself,  to  procure  him  a  sale 
conduct,  that  he  might  repair  to  the  camp  of  the 
Crusaders.  He  obtained,  both  from  the  legate  and 
lords  of  the  army,  the  most  complete  guarantee  for 
his  safety  and  liberty,  and  the  promise  of  the  Cru- 
saders was  confirmed  by  oaths.  He  then  quitted  the 
city,  attended  by  three  hundred  knights,  and  pre- 
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sented  himself  at  the  tent  of  the  legate,  where  all 
flie  principal  lords  of  the  army  were  assembled. 
After  having  nobly  and  powerfully  defended  his  con- 
duct, he  declared  that  he  submitted,  as  he  had  always 
done,  to  the  orders  of  the  church,  and  that  he  awaited 
the  decision  of  the  council. 

But  the  legate,  as  Sismondi  remarks,  was  pro- 
foundly penetrated  with  the  maxim  of  Innocent  the 
Third,  that  to  keep  faith  with  those  who  have  it  not,  is 
on  offence  against  the  faith.  He  caused  the  young 
viscount  to  be  arrested,  with  all  the  knights  who  had 
followed  him,  and  confided  him  to  the  care  of  Simon 
de  Montfort.  He  expected  that  by  this  act  of  severity 
he  should  strike  terror  into  the  people  of  Carcas- 
sonne ;  but  the  effect  of  his  treachery  was  precisely  to 
withdraw  from  his  power  the  victims  whom  he  had 
already  destined  to  the  flames.  The  inhabitants 
were  acquainted  with  a  secret  passage  by  which  they 
covild  escape  from  the  town  j  it  was  a  subterranean 
passage  leading  from  Carcassonne  to  Cabardes. 
During  the  night  they  all  escaped  by  this  outlet, 
abandoning  their  town  and  all  their  wealth  to  the 
rapacity  of  their  enemy.  The  next  morning  the 
besiegers  were  surprised  at  the  bare  appearance  of 
the  walls,, and  for  some  time  could  hardly  be  con- 
vinced that  the  town  really  was  evacuted.  They  at 
length  entered ;  the  legate  took  possession  of  the 
spoil  in  the  name  of  the  church,  excommunicating 
those  of  the  Crusaders  who  should  appropriate  the 
smallest  portion. 

Nevertheless,  (says  Sismondi,)  he  thouj^ht  himself  obliged 
to  dissemble  the  villany  to  which  he  had  had  recourse,  and 
which  had  so  badly  succeeded.  He  announced,  that  on  the 
15th  of  August,  the  day  of  the  occupation  of  the  city,  he 
had  signed  a  capitulation,  by  which  he  permitted  all 
the  inhabitants  to  quit  it  with  tlicir  lives  only.  He  thought 
it  also  proper,  for  the  honour  of  the  holy  church,  not  to  let 
it  be  supposed  that  all  the  heretics  had  escaped  him.  His 
scouts  had  collected  in  the  fields  a  certain  number  of  pri- 
soners, and  amongst  the  fugitives  from  Carcassonne,  some 
had  been  overtaken  and  brought  to  the  camp.  He  had  in 
hands,  besides,  the  three  hundred  knights  who  had  accom- 
panied the  viscount.  Out  of  all  these,  he  made  choice  for 
execution  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  women,  who 
might  be  suspected  of  heresy.  Four  hundred  he  caused 
to  be  burned  alive,  and  the  remaining  fifty  to  be  hanged. 

Upon  the  capture  of  Carcassonne,  the  principal 
object  of  the  crusade  had  been  accomplished.  The 
Count  of  Toulouse  had  submitted;  the  Viscount  of 
B^ziers  was  a  prisoner,  and  his  two  great  cities  had 
been  nearly  destroyed.  The  French  lords,  who,  to 
gain  the  pardons  of  the  church,  had  marched  to  the 
crusade,  began  to  feel  some  shame  for  all  the  blood 
which  had  been  shed,  and  for  their  word  which  had 
been  falsified.  The  knights  and  soldiers,  having  ful- 
filled the  term  of  their  service,  demanded  their  dis- 
missal J  but  the  Abbot  of  CiteauX,  the  legate  of  the 
Pope,  alone  felt  that  he  had  not  done  enough. 

The  sectaries  were  frozen  with  terror;  they  bad  concealed 
themselves  ;  they  were  silent ;  they  would  even  be  so,  long 
after  the  departure  of  the  Crusaders.  But  they  were  not 
destroyed;  their  opinions  would  secretly  circulate ;  resent- 
ment for  the  outrages  already  suffered,  would  alienate  them 
still  more  from  the  church,  and  the  reformation  would 
break  forth  afresh.  To  turn  back  the  march  of  civilization, 
to  obliterate  the  traces  of  a  mighty  progress  of  the  hutnan 
mind,  it  was  not  sufficient  to  sacrifice,  for  an  example,  some 
thousands  of  victims:  the  nation  must  be  destroyed;  all 
who  had  participated  in  the  developement  of  thought  and 
of  science  must  perish,  and  none  must  be  spared  but  the 
lowest  rustics,  whose  intelligence  is  scarcely  superior  to  the 
beasts  whoso  labours  they  share.  Such  was  the  object  of 
the  Abbot  Arnold,  and  he  did  not  deceive  himself  as  to  the 
means  of  accompbshing  it. 

How  well  he  succeeded  in  effecting  the  diabolical 
object,  and  of  his  means  for  that  purpose,  we  shall 
speak  on  future  occasions. 


POPULAR  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  LIFE 

ASSURANCE. 
No.  IV. 

In  our  last  paper,  we  endeavoured  to  explain,  by- 
easy  and  familiar  examples,  the  manner  in  which  the 
value  of  an  Assurance  for  a  single  year  was  deduced 
from  the  tables  of  mortality ;  and  we  promised  to 
resume  our  investigation  of  the  subject  with  au  ' 
inquiry  into  the  method  employed  by  Societies,  ia 
determining  the  values  of  these  contracts,  when  the 
risk  of  Assurance  is  extended  during  the  whole  period 
of  life.  Assurance  Societies,  in  their  simplest  and 
original  form,  differ  very  little  (excepting  in  their 
magnitude)  from  the  Friendly  and  Benevolent  So- 
cieties of  the  working  classes  * ;  both  are  supported 
by  the  mutual  contributions  of  their  members,  and 
both  engage  to  provide  for  certain  future  exigences, 
out  of  a  species  of  friendly  fund,  to  which  the  longest 
livers  contribute  most  largely,  but  from  which  all 
parties  derive  a  Lke  advantage ;  viz.,  security  for  the 
payment  of  the  sum  assured. 

In  some  cases,  where  the  admission  of  a  member 
is  shortly  followed  by  his  death,  his  representatives 
will  be  considerable  gainers  from  the  fund,  by  the 
sudden  conversion  of  the  contribution  of  the  deceased 
into  the  amount  assured.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  lives  to  be  the  last,  or  one  of  the  last  survivors  of 
his  class,  he  will  in  proportion  be  as  much  a  loser  by 
the  fund,  as  the  early  claimant  would  have  been  a 
gainer.  The  surplus  of  the  interest  (above  his  actual 
claim)  accumulated  by  the  long  outstanding  of  his 
contribution,  having  been  gradually  absorbed  in 
supplying  the  deficiences  of  former  members,  whose 
premature  deaths  had  prevented  their  contributions 
accumulating  to  the  sums  assured.  According  to 
the  Northampton  Table  of  observations,  the  age  of 
ninety-six  is  the  extremity  of  life,  and  1/.  in  present 
money  would  purchase  by  this  table  to  a  person  aged 
thirty,  the  Assurance  of  21.  Is.  lOrf.  upon  death. 
Supposing,  therefore,  the  death  of  this  individual  to 
happen  in  the  same  year  in  which  he  enters,  or  be- 
comes a  member,  he  would  at  once  have  more  than 
doubled  his  original  contribution.  But  if,  on  the 
contrary,  he  were  certain  of  existing,  and  did,  in  fact, 
exist  to  the  age  of  ninety-six,  or  in  other  words  be- 
came the  last  survivor  of  his  class,  the  same  1/.,  if 
laid  up  at  3  per  cent.,  compound  interest,  instead  of 
being  invested  in  a  Life  Assurance,  would  have  accu^ 
mulatcd,  during  the  sixty-six  remaining  years  of  his 
existence,  to  no  less  a  sum  than  //.  Os.  8id.  The 
difference,  therefore,  between  the  claim  to  which  he 
will  be  entitled  under  his  policy,  and  the  sum  to 
which  his  contribution  would  have  amounted,  had  he 
chosen  to  have  become  his  own  assurer,  Will  have 
gone  towards  defraying  the  deficiences  of  the  earlier 
claimants. 

But  it  is  with  A  view  of  guarding  against  the  pro- 
verbial uncertainty  of  life,  and  to  assure  to  all  parties 
a  reasonable  increase  of  their  various  contributions, 
that  Assurance  Societies  were  originally  instituted. 
This  is  done  by  taking  a  certain  average,  or  mean, 
(properly  graduated)  between  the  original  contribu- 
tion as  the  lowest,  and  the  highest  increase  which 
such  contribution  can  possibly  receive.  The  value  of 
an   Assurance,  therefore,   at   any  given  age,   or  the 

*  The  business  of  a  Friendly  or  Benefit  Society,  when  conducted 
upon  an  extended  scale,  and  based  upon  scientific  principles,  is  far 
more  complicated  than  that  of  an  Assurance  Society.  Friendly 
Societies,  indeed,  embrace  a  variety  of  objects,  such  as  weekly  pro- 
vision for  old  age,  allowances  during  sickness  and  incapacity  for 
labour,  death-pay,  and  funeral-money,  none  of  which,  with  the 
exception  of  the  two  last,  (which  are  modifications  of  Life  As- 
surance.) are  in  any  way  connected  with  the  business  of  otdiairy 
Life  Societies.  > 
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single  premium  *  charged  by  a  Society  for  the  purchase 
of  a  reversion,  will  be  such  an  amount  in  present 
money,  as  being  multiplied  by  the  number  of  mem- 
bers existing  in  the  society  at  the  given  age,  will  pro- 
vide a  fund  sufficient  to  discharge  the  sum  assured  at 
the  death  of  each  member,  at  the  end  of  every  year 
in  which  the  lives  successively  become  extinct,  upon 
the  hypothesis  that  the  number  of  annual  deaths  in 
the  Society  will  exactly  coincide  with  the  mortality 
of  the  Table  of  Probabilities  employed.  But  if,  for 
a  long  continuance  of  years,  the  annual  claimants  on 
the  funds  of  the  Society  exceed  the  number  of  deaths 
recorded  in  the  Table,  the  Society  will  in  that  case  be 
unable  to  support  its  various  engagements.  But  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  actual  claims  fall  short  of 
the  number  provided  for  by  the  Tabic,  the  Society 
will  be  in  the  same  degree  prosperous,  and  enabled 
to  make  a  return  in  the  shape  of  bonus  to  its  sur- 
viving members. 

Supposing  the  number  of  annual  deaths  in  a  Society 
consisting  of  any  given  number  of  persons,  at  any 
common  age  to  be  ascertained,  or  what  is  the  same 
thing,  suppose  any  table  of  mortality  to  be  assumed 
as  the  probable  standard  by  which  the  Assurers  in 
such  a  Society  will  live  and  die,  it  will  then  be  very 
easy  to  determine  what  sum  in  present  money  would 
serve  to  provide  a  given  payment  (say  100/.)  upon 
the  death  of  every  member,  and  such  ascertained 
amount,  divided  into  as  many  equal  shares  as  there 
are  members,  will  be  the  present  value,  at  that  age, 
of  a  reversion  or  assurance  of  100/.  f  Let  now  the 
Northampton  Table  be  assumed  as  the  probable 
standard  of  mortality,  and  ninety  as  the  common  age 
of  the  forty-six  members,  who,  entering  together, 
constitute  that  class  or  division  of  the  Society.  It 
is,  thei'cfore,  required  to  know  what  amount  in 
present  money  ought  to  be  demanded  from  these 
forty-six  assurers,  and  consequently  what  sum  ought 
to  be  the  individual  contribution  of  each. 

Upon  consulting  the  Northampton  Table,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  lives  of  all  these  forty-six  members 
will  drop  at  dilTercnt  periods  during  the  next  seven 
years :  twelve  will  die  in  the  course  of  the  first  year, 
ten  during  the  second,  eight  during  the  third,  seven 
during  the  fourth,  five  during  the  fifth,  three  during 
the  sixth,  and  the  last  remaining  life  will  fail  some 
time  in  the  course  of  the  seventh  year.  The  Society 
must  at  starting  be,  therefore,  provided  with  a  suffi- 
cient fund  to  pay  1 200/.  at  the  end  of  the  first  year, 
1000/.  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  800/.  at  the 
end  of  the  third,  and  so  on.  Thus,  in  order  to 
discharge 

£.  £  £.    s.  d. 

1200,  at  the  end  of  tlie  first  f  1200,  discounted  at  31 
year,  the  Society  must  be.;      per  cent.,  for    one/ 1165     1  0 
provided  with  {    year  J 

1000,  at  the  end  of  2d  year  1000,  ditto,  for  2  years  942  12  0 
800,  at  the  end  of  3d  year  800,  ditto,  for  3  years  732  2  0 
700,  at  the  end  of  4th  year  700,  ditto,  for  4  years  G21  18  7 
500,  at  the  end  of  5th  year  500,  ditto,  for  5  years  531  GO 
300,  at  the  end  of  Gth  year     300,  ditto,  for  6  yeai-s   251     5  0 

And  in  order  to  discharge  the  remaining  100/.  at 
the  end  of  the  seventli  year,  with  100/.,  dis- 
cotmted  at  3  per  cent.,  for  seven  years         ,         .    81     C  2 


^£4225  11  0 

•  The  rea=;oning  here  applied  will  be  equally  applicable  to  con- 
tributions or  premiums,  imuiie  at  annual  ur  other  intervals,  'the 
annual  premium  for  the  purchase  of  an  Assurance  is  nothinc;  moie 
than  the  single  premium,  or  value,  divided  into  a  certain  number  of 
equal  shares,  and  distributed  over  the  whole  period  of  life. 

t  Shorter  methods  of  obtaining  the  same  results  by  practical  rules 
may  of  course  be  obtained,  but  they  in  a  great  measure  owe  their 
construction  to,  and  depend  upon  abstract  mathematical  reasoning, 
which  would  be  misplaced  in  the  pages  of  a  popular  work  like  the 
Saturday  Magazine, 


Now,  the  sum  of  all  these  discounted  or  requisite 
sums  being  divided  into  forty-six  equal  shares,  will 
quote  nearly  91/.  17«.  2d.  for  each  share,  which  is,  in 
fact,  the  present  value  of  a  reversion  of  100/.  at  the 
age  of  ninety. 

The  truth  of  the  preceding  operations  may  be 
readily  ascertained  by  conceiving  forty-six  persons 
aged  ninety  to  enter  a  society  together,  for  the  purpose 
of  mutually  assuring  100/.  upon  their  lives.  To  a 
commonfund  they  each  contribute  about  91/.  17s.  2d., 
or  in  a  single  sum  amongst  them  422.')/.  lis.  The 
following  sketch  will  exemplify  the  gradual  operation 
of  this  fund,  and  its  competence  to  provide  exactly 
the  amount  assured  to  each  individual  member  upon 
death: —  £    ,.  d. 

The  original  contribution  of  4225/.  Us.  beingi 

put  out  to  interest,  will  at  the  end  of  the  first?    4352    5  2 

year  amount  to  J 

From  which  deduct  for  tlic  twelve  lives  wlilchi     jgQQ    q  q 

fail  in  the  course  of  the  year  J     

Fund  remaining  at  the  commencement  of  thel     0155    5  9 

second  year  J  — 

"Which  hearing  one  year's  interest  will  amount  to  324G  16  8 
From  which  deduct  for  the  ten  lives  which  fail^     ,^.     _  „ 


in  the  course  of  the  year 


I 


Fund  remaining  at  the  commencement  of  thel  „„,p  ,-  „ 

third  year                                                                >  ^^*^  ^^  " 

Which  bearing  one  year's  interest  will  amount  to  2314     8  2 

From  which  deduct  for  claims    ....  800     0  0 

Fund  remaining  at  the  commencement  of  thel  ,.,.     „  „ 

r.      .,               "                                                         [  1514     8  2 

lourth  year  )     ——-—-— 

Wliich  bearing  one  year's  interest  wiU  amount  to  1559  IC  8 

Fi-oni  which  deduct  for  claims   ....  700     0  0 

Fund  remaining  at  the  commencement  of  thel  _._   ,.  „ 

fifth  year                                                                      /  .»gg    "^  " 

Which  hearing  one  yca)'s  interest  will  amount  to  835  10  5 

From  which  deduct  for  claims  ....  500     0  0 

Fund  remaining  at  the  commencement  of  thel 

sixth  year  / 

Which  bearing  one  year's  interest  will  amount  to  397 

From  which  deduct  for  claims  ....  300 


385  10  5 


1  8 

0  0 


Fmid  remaining  at  tlie  commencement  of  thel  _     , 

seventh  year  I        ■''     '  " 

Whicli  bearing  interest  will  amount  to        .         .      100     0  0 
Which  will  exactly  discharge  the  last  remaiuingi       ,..     „  „ 
claim  / 

The  fund  which  remains  at  the  commencement  of 
every  year,  if  divided  by  the  number  living  in  the 
table  at  the  age  corresponding  with  that  year,  will 
produce  in  every  case  the  value  of  a  reversion  on  a 
single  life  at  that  age  ;  so  that  if  any  number  of 
new  members  were  to  be  enrolled  at  any  given  age, 
and  their  contributions  thrown  into  the  amount  re- 
maining at  the  commencement  of  that  year,  a  suffi- 
cient fund  would  be  produced  to  liquidate  with  equal 
regularity  and  certainty  the  claims  of  both  the  old 
and  the  newly-entered  members.  Indeed,  every 
Assurance  Society  which  is  strictly  limited  to  the  one 
object  of  granting  policies  for  the  whole  duration  of 
single  lives,  ought  properly  to  consist  of  as  many 
separate  classes,  or  divisions,  as  there  are  different 
ages  amongst  the  lives  assured,  and  every  person 
effecting  an  Assurance  on  his  life,  nominally  enrolls 
himself  into  that  particular  class,  or  division,  of  the 
Society  which  corresponds  with  his  existing  age  ;  and 
in  like  manner,  every  member  desirous  of  resigning 
his  interest  in  his  Assurance,  may,  without  detriment 
to  any  of  the  fellows  of  his  class,  withdraw  his  share 
from  the  common  fund.  This  operation  is  a  very 
common  transaction  in  Life  Offices,  and  is  called 
surrendering  a  policy  for  its  real  value  |.     This  exact 

}  Very  few  offices  allow  the  Assurer  the  real  value  of  his  policy; 
an  arbitrary  deduction  is  in  general  made,  which  constitutes  what 
is  called  the  official  value. 
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classification  of  the  lives  assured  is,  however,  seldom 
or  ever  resorted  to  in  actual  practice,  although  adopted 
as  the  basis  of  the  calculations  of  the  Society,  and 
would,  unless  the  Society  were  of  any  very  great 
extent,  be  found  both  laborious  and  complicated,  as 
many  of  the  members,  although  co-existing  at  a  com- 
mon age,  have  been  admitted  at  different  periods, 
besides  which  their  contributions  are  chiefly  made  at 

ual  or  other  intervals. 
It  will  be  seen  from  a  careful  examination  of  the 

going  specimen  of  the  operation  of  an  Assurance 
fund,  how  much  the  safety  of  the  Assurer  depends 
upon  the  exactness  with  which  the  annual  mortality 
of  the  Society  is  represented  by  the  standard  table  of 
observations.  Thoughtless  and  improvident  specu- 
lators too  often  suffer  themselves  to  be  carried  away 
by  the  vaunted  cheapness  of  an  office,  and  seldom 
allow  themselves  to  consider  whether  the  premiums 
chai'ged  are  really  equivalent  to  the  risks  incurred. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  a  recently-established  Society 
were  to  offer  to  regulate  its  charges  by  the  Carlisle 
Table,  such  a  Society  would  be  enabled  to  offer  to  the 
public  premiums  considerably  under  the  charges 
usually  made,  and  the  unwary  Assurer  who  enrolled 
himself  a  member,  would  felicitate  himself  upon 
certain  supposed  advantages  or  savings.  The  pur- 
chase of  a  Life  Assurance,  the  benefit  of  which  is 
prospective,  does  not,  however,  resemble  the  purchase 
of  any  other  commodity.  Its  value  wholly  consists 
in  its  security,  and  depends  upon  the  sufficiency  of 
its  funds  to  support  its  various  engagements.  A 
saving  is  not,  therefore,  invariably  a  gain ;  for,  sup- 
pose that  after  a  few  years'  experience,  the  mortality 
of  that  Society  is  found  to  coincide  more  nearly  with 
the  Northampton  observations  than  with  those  from 
which  its  valuations  were  deduced.  What  remained 
of  the  original  fund  would  be  found  incompetent  to 
supply  the  increased  demands  upon  it,  and  the  sur- 
viving Assurers  would  to  their  surprise  discover,  that 
the  Society  was  unable  to  discharge  their  claims.  The 
younger  and  the  more  numerous  the  lives,  the  more 
fatal  and  irretrievable  would  be  the  ruin  into  which 
they  would  be  plunged  ;  and  it  is  needless  to  say  how 
much  misery,  and  want  of  public  confidence,  would 
be  occasioned  by  the  destruction  or  non-fulfilment  of 
the  promises  of  an  Assurance  Society,  even  to  a 
single  individual.  P.  H. 


THE  PHILOSOPHERS'  STONE. 
IV. 

In  a  Memoir  of  the  late  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  published 
in  1833,  by  "A  member  of  his  Family,"  there  is  a 
very  curious  transaction  recorded  respecting  alchemy. 
As  it  is  well  authenticated,  and  of  a  date  much  more 
recent  than  the  instances  quoted  in  our  last  paper,  we 
introduce  it  here;  remarking,  however,  that  our  sole 
object  in  doing  so  is,  that  we  may  be  the  better 
enabled,  hereafter,  to  enforce  and  illustrate  our  own 
views  on  this  much-disputed  subject. 

Dr.  Clarke  was  distinguished  both  for  learning  and 
piety.  As  many  of  our  readers  are,  doubtless,  aware, 
fle  was  an  influential  member  of  the  body  of  Christians 
denominated  Wesleyan  Methodists.  During  his  en- 
gagement in  his  ministerial  duties  at  Dublin,  he 
became  acquainted  with  a  gentleman  named  Hand, 
■who  had  been  invited,  by  a  mutual  acquaintance,  to 
hear  Dr.,  at  that  time,  Mr.,  Clarke,  preach.  The 
subject  of  the  discourse  on  the  occasion  referred  to, 
was  founded  on  Isaiah  i.  25,  26;  And  I  will  lurn  my 
hand  upon  thee,  and  purely  purge  away  thy  dross,  and 
take  away  all  thy  tin,  SfC.  In  explaining  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  the  sense  of  the  passage,  Mr,  Clarke 


made  some  observations  on  the  general  properties  of 
metals,  and  especially  on  the  modes  usually  employed 
in  refining  them.  Mr.  Hand  was  very  much  interested 
by  these  remarks,  for,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  he 
had  been  for  many  years  engaged  in  the  study  of 
Alchemy ;  trying  every  experiment,  which  the  various 
books  he  could  obtain  on  the  subject,  and  his  own 
active  imagination,  suggested.  Mr.  H.  now  sought 
an  introduction  to  Mr.  Clarke,  and  the  result  was, 
that  an  intimacy  was  established,  which  soon  ripened 
into  friendship ;  and  as  the  alchemist  possessed  a 
good  laboratory,  he  and  Mr.  C.  were  frequently  en- 
gaged in  making  experiments  together.  Mr.  Hand 
worked  incessantly,  in  the  hope  of  at  length  disco- 
vering the  art  of  transmutation.  He  often  imagined 
himself  in  possession  of  the  mighty  secret;  and 
though  as  often  baffled  and  disappointed,  the  prize 
still  appeared  within  reach  of  his  eager  grasp. 

After  Mr.  Clarke  had  left  Dublin,  Mr.  Hand  con- 
tinued to  correspond  with  him.  The  circumstances 
we  are  going  to  narrate  are  mentioned  in  letters  ad- 
dressed to  him  at  Manchester,  in  December,  1 792, 
and  January  and  May,  1793.  To  insert  the  whole 
of  the  letters  would  occupy  greater  space  than  we  can 
afford.  We  shall  make  such  extracts  from  them  as  we 
think  will  convey  an  intelligible  account  of  the  most 
important  particulars,  employing  as  much  as  possible 
the  language  of  the  writer.  To  enable  the  reader  the 
better  to  understand  some  of  the  allusions  to  "  stained 
glass,"  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  Mr.  Hand  had 
long  practised  that  art,  and  with  considerable  success. 

The  first  of  the  letters  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
as  written  by  Mr.  Hand,  is  dated  "  Dublin,  Dec.  2, 
1792."     He  says. 

On  the  2nd  of  November  last,  came  to  my  house 
two  men ;  one  I  thought  to  be  a  priest,  and  yet  be- 
lieve so ;  the  other  a  plain,  sedate-looking  man :  they 
asked  for  me.  As  soon  as  I  went  to  them,  the  last-men- 
tioned person  said  he  had  called  to  see  some  of  mv 
stained  glass ;  and  hoped,  as  he  was  curious,  I  would  per- 
mit him  to  call  and  see  me  now  and  then.  Of  course  I 
said  that  1  should  be  happy  that  he  would  do  so.  After 
much  conversation,  he  began  to  speak  of  metals,  and  their 
properties,  and  of  Alchemy,  askmg  me  if  I  had  ever  read 
any  books  of  that  kind  (but  I  believe  he  well  knew  that  I 
had).  After  some  time,  and  many  compliments  passing 
on  my  ingenious  art,  they  went  away.  At  twelve  o'clock 
the  next  forenoon,  he  came  himself,  without  the  priest, 
and  told  me  he  had  a  little  matter  that  would  stain  glass 
the  very  colour  I  wanted,  and  which  I  could  never  get, 
that  is,  a  deep  blood-red.  Said  he,  "  If  you  have  a  furnace 
hot,  we  will  do  it,  for  the  common  fire  will  not  do  well." 
I  replied,  "  Sir,  I  have  not  one  hot,  but  if  you  will  please 
to  come  with  me,  I  will  show  you  my  little  laboratory,  and 
I  will  get  one  lighted."  When  we  came  out,  he  looked 
about  him,  and  then  said,  "  Sir,  do  not  deceive  me,  you  are 
an  alchemist.  "  "  Why  do  you  think  so  ?"  said  I.  "  Because, " 
he  replied,  "  you  have  as  many  foolish  vessels  as  I  have 
seen  with  many  others  engaged  in  that  study. '  "  I  have," 
I  answered,  "  worked  a  long  time  at  it,  it  is  true,  without 
gain,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  be  better  instructed."  "  Do 
you  believe  the  art  ?"  said  he.  "  Yes,  sir."  "  Why  ?" 
"  Because  I  give  credit  to  many  good  and  pious  men."  Ho 
smiled.  "  Will  you  have  this  air-furnace  lighted  ?"  "  Yes, 
sir."  I  did  so,  and  he  then  asked  for  a  bit  of  glass,  opened 
a  box,  and  turning  aside,  laid  a  little  red  powder  on  the 
glass  with  a  penknife.  He  then  put  the  glass  with  the 
powder  on  it  into  the  fire,  and  when  hot,  took  it  out,  and 
the  glass  was  like  blood.  "  Have  you  scales  ?  "  said  he.  j 
got  them  for  him,  and  some  lead,  of  which  he  weighed  two 
ounces.  He  then  put  four  grains  of  a  very  white  powder 
in  a  bit  of  wax,  and  when  the  lead  was  melted,  put  this 
into  it,  and  then  raised  the  fire  for  a  little  while, — then  took 
it  out,  and  cast  it  into  water  :  never  was  finer  silver  in  the 
world  !  I  exclaimed,  "  O  God  !  sir,  you  amaze  me  !" 
"  Why,"  he  replied,  "  do  you  call  upon  God  ?  do  you  think 
He  has  any  hand  in  these  things?  "  "  In  all  good  things, 
sir,"  I  said.  •  •  "  Did  you  e^'er  see  the  devil  ?"  said  he. 
"  No  sir,"  I  replied,  "  and  I  trust  I  never  shall."   "  Shall  I 
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Bhiiw  yon  something  wonderful  ?"'  he  inquired.  "  Not  if  it 
is  aiiytliing  of  that  kind, "  I  said.  "  It  is  not,  sir — ^please  to 
get  me  a  glass  of  clean  water."  I  did  so.  He  p\tlled  out 
a  bottle,  and  dropt  a  red  licjuor  into  it,  and  said  something 
I  did  not  understand.  The  water  was  all  in  a  blaze  of  fire, 
and  a  multitude  of  little  live  things,  like  lizards,  moving 
about  in  it.  I  w'as  in  great  fear.  This  he  perceived,  took 
the  glass,  and  (lung  it  (the  contents)  into  the  ashes,  and  all 
was  over.  "  Now,  sir,"  said  he,  "  if  you  will  enter  into  a 
vow  with  me,  as  I  see  you  are  an  ingenious  man,  I  will  let 
you  know  more  than  you  will  ever  find  out."  This  1  de- 
clined, being  fully  convinced  it  was  of  the  devil ;  and  it  is 
now  I  know  the  meaning  of  coming  improperly  by  the 
secret.  After  some  little  time,  he  said  he  must  go,  and 
would  call  again,  when  I  should  think  better  of  his  offer. 
He  left  me  the  two  ounces  of  luna  (the  alcheinioal  name 
for  silver),  and  I  have  never  since  seen  nor  heard  from 
him. 

The  next  letter,  addressed  by  Mr.  Hand  to  Mr. 
Clarke,  is  dated  "January,  1793,"  and  seems  to  have 
been  written  in  reply  to  one  from  the  latter  gentle- 
man, inquiring  mort  minutely  into  the  particulars  as 
narrated  above.     Mr.  Hand  says 

I  will  now  proceed  to  give  you  the  answers  you  require 
to  your  questions,  first  informing  you,  that  I  have  never 
since  seen  nor  heard  anything  from  the  individual  you  refer 
to,  and  secondly,  that  when  he  was  with  me  1  was  not  in 
any  part  deceived.  I  was  not  imposed  upon  in  the  trans- 
mutation, having  used  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  the  silver 
in  my  own  work,  and  sold  the  remainder  of  it  for  pure 
silver.  •  •  I  have  heard  too  much  of  the  tricks  of  Al- 
chemists, and  was  too  attentive  to  all  that  passed,  for  any 
man  or  devil  to  deceive  me  in  this.  Tlie  glass  of  water  was 
a  common  tumbler,  and  he  said  somelliing  as  he  was  put- 
ting it  in,  and  looked  very  sternly  at  me.  The  blaze  did 
not  take  place  the  moment  iie  put  thfi  red  liquid  in,  but 
Kttle  flashes  in  the  water,  and  a  strong  smell  of  sulphur, 
so  much  so  that  I  thought  some  had  fallen  into  the  air- 
furnace  ;  but  that  was  not  the  case.  The  glass  soon  became 
all  on  fire,  like  spirits  of  wine  burning,  and  a  number  of 
little  creatures  became  visible,  exactly  like  li/.ards  in  Eng- 
land, some  of  them  moving  their  heads  almost  to  the  top 
of  the  glass,  and  I  saw  them  as  fairly  and  distinctly  as  I 
ever  saw  anything  in  my  life.' 

In  the  last  letter  relating  to  this  curious  affair,  and 
which  is  dated  "Dublin,  May  13,  1793,"  Mr.  Hand 
says. 

Since  I  wrote  to  you  last,  I  met  the  man  who  was  at 
my  house,  and  who  made  the  Iranstnutation,  and  did  the 
other  matter.  I  said,  "How  do  you  do.  Sir?"  He 
replied,  "  Sir,  I  have  not  the  honour  of  knowing  you." 
"  Do  you  not  remember,"  said  I,  "  the  person  who  stains 
glass,-  and  to  whom  you  were  so  kind  as  to  show  some  ex- 
periments ?"  "  No,  sir,"  said  he,  "  you  are  mistaken,"  and 
he  turned  red  in  the  face.  "  Sir,"  I  answered,  "  if  I  am 
mistaken,  I  beg  your  (lardon  for  telling  you  that  I  was 
never  right  in  anything  in  my  life,  and  never  shall  be." 
"  Sir,"  he  replied,  "'  you  are  mistaken,  and  I  wish  yon 
good  morning."  He  several  times  turned  round  to  look 
after  me,  but  be  assured  I  never  saw  a  man,  if  that  was 
not  the  one  who  was  with  me.  1  do  intend  to  inquire  and 
find  him,  or  who  he  is ;  of  this  I  am  determined. 

We  are  informed  by  Dr.  Clarke's  biographer,  that 
Mr.  Hand  was  a  gentleman  of  character,  and  one 
who  would  not  on  any  account  misrepresent  any  fact. 
He  continued  to  correspond  with  Dr.  Clarke  during 
the  years  he  remained  in  Dublin;  and  on  his  subse- 
quent removal  to  London,  maintained  his  intimacy 
with  him  and  his  family  till  his  death. 


Thk  most  exalted  reputation  is  that  Which  arises  fi-om  the 
dispensation  of  happiness  to  our  fellow-crBttlures.— ^Penw . 

It  is  a  happy  instinct  which  enables  us  to  value  these  little 
prizes  so  highly,  and  a  curious  thing  to  reflect,  as  we 
stumble  through  the  parks,  knee  deep  in  children,  that 
there  is  not  one  little  unit  in  those  diminutive  millions  that 
has  not  (God  bless  it !)  a  circle  of  admiring  relatives,  to 
•whom  it  is  the  prettiest,  the  dearest,  the  cleverest,  in  fact, 
the  only  child  that  was  ever  worth  a  thought. —  Woman's 
Thouc/hts. 


ADAPTATION    OF    EXTERNAL    NATURE    TO 
THE  CONDITION  OF  MAN. 

When  Hamlet,  in  contemplating  the  grandeur  o£ 
creation,  breaks  forth  into  that  sublime  apostrophe  oa 
man, — "  How  noble  in  reason  !  how  infinite  in  facul- 
ties !  in  form  and  moving,  how  express  and  admirable! 
in  action,  how  like  an  angel !  in  apprehension,  how 
like  a  god  !  the  beauty  of  the  world  !  the  paragon  of 
animals  !"  who  does  not  feel  elated  by  the  descriotion  ? 
who  does  not  feel  conscious  of  its  truth? 

Nor  is  its  truth  the  less  admissible,  because  the 
poet,  in  concentrating  the  powers  of  his  imagiuation 
on  the  excellences  of  that  work  of  creation  which 
bears  the  stamp  of  the  Creator's  image,  has  omitted 
to  present  to  our  view  the  revefse  of  the  impressioil, 
the  frailty,  namely,  of  our  fallen  nature ;  for  although, 
on  moral  and  religious  consideration,  each  individual 
is  bound  habitually  to  take  the  one  view  iu  conjunction 
with  the  other ;  in  a  simply  philosophical  contempla- 
tion of  human  nature,  we  arc  not  precluded  by  any 
reasonable  barrier,  from  taking  such  a  partial  view  of 
the  subject  as  the  occasion  may  suggest. 

In  the  present  instance,  I  propose  to  consider,  not 
the  moral,  but  the  physical  condition  of  inan;  aild  to 
examine  how  far  the  state  of  external  nature  is  adapted 
to  that  condition ;  whether  we  regard  the  provisions 
made  for  the  supply  of  ma?is  wants,  either  natural  or 
acquired ;  or  those  which  are  inade  for  the  exercise  of 
his  intellectual  faculties. 

But  a  wide  field  here  opens  to  our  view ;  for  man 
cannot,  under  any  circumstances,  be  considered  as 
an  insulated  being,  or  unconnected  with  the  rest  of 
animated  nature.  He  is,  indeed,  but  one  link  in  the 
great  chain  of  animal  creation ;  and  not  only  does 
the  contemplation  of  his  condition  lose  half  its  interest, 
if  separated  from  the  contemplation  of  the  condition 
of  other  animals,  but  it  cannot  be  satisfactorily  in- 
vestigated without  that  aid.  And,  again,  animal  life 
itself  is  but  one  among  many  modes  of  existence,  by 
which  the  Creator  has  manifested  his  omnipotence, 
and  which  it  is  necessary  to  contemplate,  in  connexion 
with  the  general  phenomena  of  nature,  in  order  to 
show  the  superiority  of  that  province,  at  the  head  of 
which  human  beings  have  been  placed. 

In  attempting,  however,  to  form  a  just  estimate  of 
the  physical  condition  of  man,  we  must  not  regard 
him  merely  under  the  aspect  of  savage  or  uncivilized 
life,  and  consider  this  as  his  natural  state ;  for  it  may 
be  presumed  that,  at  the  present  day,  such  a  puerile 
view  of  the  question  is  not  for  a  moment  entertained 
by  any  one  capable  of  philosophical  reflection.  In 
fact,  in  as  many  different  states  as  man  does  actually 
exist,  civilized  or  savage,  so  many  arc  his  natural  states. 

The  more  familiar  objects  of  that  external  world  by 
which  man  is  surrounded  are  usually  distributed  into 
three  kingdoms,  as  they  are  called, — the  animal,  vege- 
table, and  mineral ;  but  for  our  present  purpose  it  will 
be  necessary  to  take  into  our  account  the  phenomena 
of  the  atmosphere  also. 

The  atmosphere  principally  consists  of  the  air  which 
we  respire,  (a  form  of  matter  so  subtile,  in  all  its 
states,  as  to  be  invisible,)  together  with  a  variable 
proportion  of  water,  of  which  a  part  is  always  retained 
in  close  combination  with  the  air,  and,  hke  the  air 
itself,  exists  always  in  an  invisible  state.  There  are 
also  diffused  through  the  atmosphere  those  still  more 
subtile  agents,  heat  and  electricity.  But  all  these, 
though  of  so  subtile  a  substance,  are  in  their  occa- 
sional effects  the  most  powerful  agents  of  nature. 
For,  omitting  the  consideration  of  their  silent  but 
wonderful  operation,  as  exhibited  in  the  process  of 
vegetation,  and  in  many  other  processes  less  oj)en  to 
observation,  let  us  consider  the  occasional  effects  of 
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air  in  the  violence  of  a  tornado ;  or  of  walcr,  in  the 
inundation  of  a  rapid  river ;  or  let  us  contemplate  the 
effect  of  either  an  indefinite  diminution  or  increase  of 
heat.  On  the  one  hand,  the  natural  process  of  animal 
decomposition  arrested  by  its  abstraction,  so  that  the 
imbedded  mammoth  remains  at  this  moment  in  the 
same  state  that  it  was  four  thousand  years  ago,  and 
in  which,  under  the  same  circumstances,  it  undoubt- 
edly would  be  four  thousand  or  four  millions  years 
hence ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  possibility  of  the 
dissipation  of  all  the  constituent  parts  of  matter,  or 
their  fixation  in  the  state  of  glass,  resulting  from  the 
agency  of  indefinitely  increased  heat;  or,  lastly,  let 
us  consider  the  tremendous  effects  of  condensed  elec- 
tricity in  the  form  of  lightning, — and  we  shall  ne- 
cessarily acknowledge  that,  though  in  their  usual  state 
the  constituents  of  the  atmosphere  are  among  the 
most  tranquil  agents  of  nature,  yet,  when  their  power 
is  concentrated,  they  are  the  most  awfully  energetic. 

In  the  mineral  kingdom  the  most  characteristic  pro- 
perty of  the  several  species,  appears  to  be  a  disposition 
to  a  peculiar  mode  of  mutual  attraction  among  the 
particles  composing  the  individuals  belonging  to 
them;  from  which  attraction,  when  exerted  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances,  result  that  sym- 
metry and  regularity  of  form,  to  whicli  the  term 
crystal  has  been  applied.  The  transparency  and 
degree  of  hardness  of  crystals  are  various,  and  depend 
much  upon  external  circumstances.  The  form  is 
fundamentally  the  same  for  each  species,  though 
capable  of  being  modified  according  to  known  laws, 
and  the  substance  is  chemically  the  same  throughout 
its  whole  extent.  Every  atom  of  a  crystallized  mass 
of  gypsum  consists  of  water,  lime,  and  sulphuric 
acid,  united  in  the  same  proportions  as  are  found  to 
exist  in  the  whole  mass,  or  in  any  given  part  of  it. 

The  individuals  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  differ  very 
remarkably  from  those  of  the  mineral,  both  in  form 
and  substance.  In  their  form  we  see  nothing  like 
the  mathematical  precision  of  crystallization ;  and  in 
their  substance  they  differ  widely,  according  to  the 
part  of  the  vegetable  which  is  examined  ;  so  that, 
independently  of  previous  knowledge  of  the  species, 
we  could  hardly  discover  any  natural  relation  between 
the  several  constituent  parts  of  the  individual.  What 
is  there  in  the  insulated  leaf  of  a  rose  or  of  a  peach 
tree,  that  would  lead  us  to  expect  the  fruit  of  the  one 
or  the  flower  of  the  other  ?  But  the  most  remarkable 
line  of  distinction  between  vegetables,  and  the  indi- 
viduals of  the  preceding  kingdom,  consists  in  their 
mode  of  increase  and  reproduction.  Minerals  can 
only  increase,  as  such,  by  apposition  of  particles 
specifically  similar  to  themselves,  and  can  only  be 
originally  produced  by  the  immediate  combination  of 
their  constituent  elements.  But  vegetables  have  an 
apparatus  within  them,  by  means  of  which  they  can 
assimilate  the  heterogeneous  particles  of  the  surround- 
ing soil  to  their  own  nature  ;  and  they  have  also  the 
power  of  producing  individuals  specifically  the  same 
as  themselves ;  in  common  language,  they  are  capable 
of  contributing  to  their  own  growth,  and  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  their  species.  And  as  they  produce  these 
effects  by  means  of  internal  organs  adapted  to  the 
purpose,  they  are  hence  denominated  organized 
bodies. 

The  individuals  of  the  animal  kingdom  very  closely 
resemble  those  of  the  vegetable  in  the  two  properties 
just  described.  The  respective  organs  differ,  as  we 
might  expect,  in  their  form  and  position ;  but  in  their 
"' inctions,  or  mode  of  action,  there  is  a  strong  analogy, 
lid  even  similarity,  throughout.  But  animals  differ 
from  vegetables  more  remarkably  than  these  do  from 
'very  unorganized  form  of  matter,  in  being  endued 


with  sensation  and  volition  ;  properties  which  extend 
the  sphere  of  their  relations  to  such  a  degree,  as  to 
raise  them  immeasurably  above  all  other  forms  of 
matter  in  the  scale  of  existence. 

In  distributing  the  individuals  of  the  material 
world  among  these  four  kingdoms  of  nature,  there 
occasionally  prevails  considerable  obscurity,  not  only 
with  respect  to  the  true  place  which  an  individuai 
ought  to  occupy  in  the  scale  of  a  particular  kingdom, 
but  even  with  respect  to  the  question,  under  which  of 
the  four  kingdoms  it  ought  to  be  arranged;  this  ob- 
scurity arising,  of  course,  from  the  points  of  resem- 
blance apparently  balancing,  or  more  than  balancing, 
the  points  of  difference.  Let  us,  for  instance,  in  the 
atmospherical  kingdom,  take  a  fragment  of  a  perfectly 
transparent  crystal  of  pure  ice,  and  under  ordinary 
circumstances  it  would  be  difficult,  either  by  the  sight 
or  the  touch,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  fragment  of 
transparent  quartz,  or  rock-crystal ;  indeed,  the 
transfer  of  the  original  term  krusiallos,  from  the  one 
to  the  other,  shows  the  close  resemblance  of  the  two. 
Some  minerals,  again,  so  nearly  resemble  vegetables 
in  form,  as  to  have  given  rise  to  specific  terms  of 
appellation,  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  as 
fas  ferri,  mineral  agaric,  &c.  And,  lastly,  many  of 
the  animals  called  sea-anemones  so  far  resemble  the 
flower  called  by  the  same  name,  that  their  real  cha- 
racter is  at  first  very  doubtful.  But,  omitting  these 
rare  and  equivocal  instances,  we  may  safely  affirm 
that,  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  nature,  the  individuals  of 
the  animal  kingdom  have  the  most  extensive  and 
important  relations  to  the  surrounding  universe.  And 
if  among  the  kingdoms  of  nature  animals  hold  the 
first  rank,  in  consequence  of  the  importance  of  these 
relations,  among  animals  themselves  the  first  rank 
must  be  assigned  to  m.^vn. 

[Abridged  from  Kidd's  Bridgenatei'  Treatise,} 


VANITY    OF    WORLDLY    THINGS. 

WfiKRE  tiro  now  the  famed  potentates  whoso  power  ex- 
tendetl  over  almost  the  whole  earth  ?  Who  is  it  that  has 
made  them  descend  from  their  lofty  hei-^ht,  and  despoiled 
them  of  all  their  treasures  ?  Whither  are  gone  those 
vaunted  heroes,  whose  oehievements  drew  forth  Kuch  ex- 
pressions of  admiration  ;  those  learned  prodigies  of  acquire- 
ment, whose  writings  are  spread  to  the  remotest  corner  of 
the  globe ;  those  sublime  orators,  who  decided  the  decrees 
of  senates  at  their  pleasure  ?  Ask  where  are  the  proud, 
the  rich,  the  voluptuous,  tho  young  ?  where  those  haughty 
nobles,  those  hard  masters,  who  so  rigorou.sly  required  such 
implicit  obedience?  Ask  the  earth, — she  will  show  yon 
the  places  where  they  lie.  Interrogate  the  tomb, — it  will 
tell  you  the  narrow  space  in  which  their  bodies  are  com- 
pressed:  their  bodies?  do  they  then  still  exist?  Perhaps  a 
handful  of  dust  may  remain  of  each. 

But  whilst  all  around  us  thus  passes  away,  whilst  every- 
thing escapes  us,  the  kingdom  wliich  shall  not  pass  away, 
draws  nigh.  So  many  revolutions,  such  a  continual  (lux 
and  reflux  of  human  things,  this  perpetually  changing 
scene  of  a  fleeting  world,  all  point  to  the  end  towards  which 
we  are  hastening  our  steps.  It  is  the  voice  of  the  Bride- 
groom who  calls  us  to  the  marriage -feast,  and  by  his  reite- 
rated warnings,  urges  us  to  walk  accordingly.  You,  who 
are  deaf  to  this  voice,  who  remain  buried  in  tho  mire  of 
earthly  things,  go  down  yet  lower,  and  what  will  you  find  ? 
— the  grave  which  is  waiting  for  you,  and  into  whicli  you 
must  descend,  whether  you  will  or  not.  Already  Death 
stands  at  your  side,  ready  to  (Ull  upon  you,  and  drag  you 
into  it,  as  he  has  done  with  those  who  have  preceded  you. 
St.  Ephraim — Book  of  the  Fathers. 


Idleness  is  the  great  corrupter  of  youth,  and  the  bane  and 
dishonour  of  middle  ago.  He  who,  in  the  prime  of  life, 
finds  time  to  hang  heavy  on  his  hands,  may,  with  much 
reason,  suspect  that  ho  has  not  consulted  the  duties  w  hich  the 
consideration  of  his  age  imposed  on  him;  assuredly  he  has 
not  consulted  his  haouiness. Blaiu. 
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The  Holly,   {Ikx  nquifoUum.) 

The  Holly  has  been  by  many  considered  to  be 
merely  a  shrub,  but  when  left  to  its  natural  growth, 
it  attains  the  height  of  at  least  thirty  feet ;  it  is 
chiefly  employed,  even  at  present,  in  the  formation 
of  hedges,  but  it  was  an  especial  favourite  among 
our  forefathers  for  the  same  purpose.  Old  Evelyn's 
description  affords  a  good  idea  of  the  favour  in  which 
it  was  held. 

Above  all  the  natural  greens  which  enrich  our  home- 
born  store,  there  is  none  certainly  to  be  compared  to  the 
Holly ;  insomuch  that  I  have  often  wondered  at  our 
curiosity  after  foreign  plants,  and  expensive  difficulties,  to 
the  neglect  of  the  culture  of  this  vulgar  but  incomparable 
tree,  whether  we  will  propagate  it  for  use  or  defence,  or  for 
sight  and  ornament.  Is  there  under  heaven  a  more  glorious 
and  refreshing  object  of  the  kind  than  an  impregnable 
hedge,  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  length,  seven  feet 
high,  and  five  in  diameter,  which  I  can  show  in  my  poor 
gardens  at  any  lime  of  the  year,  glittering  with  its  armed 
and  varnished  leaves  ?  The  latter  standards  at  orderly 
distance,  blushing  with  their  natural  coral.  It  mocks  at 
the  rudest  assaults  of  the  weather,  beasts,  or  hedge-breakers. 

The  wood  of  the  Holly  is  extremely  hard  and 
tough ;  it  is  of  much  value  to  the  inlayer,  for  orua- 
inental  work,  and  is  used  in  making  the  best  de- 
scription of  blocks  for  the  engraving  of  patterns  for 
printed  calico  or  paper-hanging. 

The  greatest  collection  of  natural  Hollies  is  said  to 
have  been  in  the  fir-forest  of  Black  Hall,  on  the 
river  Dee,  about  twenty  miles  above  Aberdeen ;  many 
of  them  were  very  large  and  well  stemmed ;  the 
greater  part  were  cut  down,  and  the  wood  fetched  as 
much  as  five  shillings  and  sixpence  a  foot  in  the 
London  market. 

The  Holly  forms  a  prominent  object  among  the 
evergreens  with  which  our  houses  and  churches  are 
decorated  at  Christmas,  its  scarlet  berries  contrast- 
ing so  beautifully  with  the  dark  green  of  its  spiny 
leaves.     There  is  a  variety  of  this  tree,  with  varie- 


gated leaves,  which  is  much  cultivated  for  its  beauty. 
In  addition  to  the  value  of  its  timber,  the  leaves  and 
bark  of  the  Holly  were  in  great  request  a  few  years 
since,  for  the  manufacture  of  bird-lime,  an  article 


AND    BEURIES   Or   Till;    UOLLy. 


much  less  used  now  than  formerly.  The  bird-lime 
was  prepared  by  allowing  these  parts  of  the  tree  to 
soalc  in  water  until  they  assumed  a  kind  of  pulpy 
nature,  they  were  then  submitted  to  the  action  of  a 
gentle  heat,  until  the  mass  became  adhesive,  and 
could  be  drawn  out  in  strings. 


TO    AN     INFANT. 


Sweet  infant,  when  I  gaze  on  thee, 

And  mark  thy  spirit's  bouudiug  lightness 
Thy  laugh  of  playful  ecstacy, 

Thy  glance  of  animated  brightness, 
How  beautiful  the  light  appeare 

Of  Keason  in  her  first  revealings. 
How  blest  the  boon  of  openiug  years, 

Unclouded  hoi^es,  unwithored  feelings  ! 

Thou  hast  not  felt  Ambition's  thrall. 

Thou  dost  not  sigh  for  absent  treasures. 
Thy  dark  eye  beams  in  joy  on  all, 

Simple  and  artless  are  thy  pleasures ; 
And  should  a  tear  obscure  thy  bliss, 

I  know  the  spell  to  soothe  thy  sadness. 
The  magic  of  thy  father's  kiss 

Can  soon  trausform  thy  grief  to  gladness  ! 

The  world,  my  fair  and  frolic  boy, 

May  give  thy  feelings  new  directions. 
But  may  its  changes  ne'er  destroy 

The  fervour  of  thy  warm  affections  ! 
Still  may  thy  glad  contented  eyes 

Smile  on  each  object  they  are  meeting. 
Yet,  most  of  earthly  blessings,  prize 

A  parent's  look — a  jiarent's  greetuig  ! 

And,  oh  !  may  He  whoso  boundless  love 

Excels  the  ken  of  human  blindness. 
The  wisest  father's  care  above — 

Uoyond  the  fondest  mother's  kindness — 
Teach  thy  young  heart  for  Him  to  gloAv, 

Thy  ways  from  sin  and  soriow  sever. 
And  guide  thy  steps  m  peace  below. 

To  realms  where  peace  endures  for  ever  !— 


-jr.  A. 


Bk  favourable  unto  the  poor,  which  may  be  little;   if  thou 

wilt  be  aided  of  God  against  them  that  be  mighty. Sib 

Thomas  Smith. 


Guilt  may  attain  temporal  splendour,  but  can  never  confer 
real  happiness. ? 
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THE    TOWN   AND    CASTLE    OF   TRIM,    IN    IRELAND. 


EUIVS    OP    IIKO    JOHN'S    CASTLE.    TRIM,    COUNTY    OF     MEATH. 


Trim  is  the  capital  of  the  county  of  East  Meath,  in 
the  province  of  Leinster  ;  it  is  situated  in  the  parish 
of  the  same  name,  which  is  partly  in  the  barony  of 
Lower  Moyfenragh,  and  partly  in  that  of  Upper 
Navan.  It  lies  to  the  north-west  of  Dublin,  from 
which  it  is  distant  thirty-two  miles.  It  is  built  upon 
the  banks  of  the  river  Boyne,  and  is  surrounded  by 
a  productive  and  populous  district.  It  formerly 
returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament.  The 
population  of  the  town  in  1831,  was  2306,  and  that 
of  the  parish  2309.  The  trade  carried  on  here  is 
very  trifling;  a  few  persons  are  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  ticken  and  woollen  for  home  con- 
sumption. 

Trim  is  remarkable  for  its  ancient  ruins  ;  among 
them  the  castle  is  the  most  prominent,  both  from  its 
dimensions,  and  its  situation  on  the  banks  of  the 
Boyne.  It  is  said,  indeed,  to  be  the  most  spacious 
edifice  of  the  kind,  of  which  there  are  any  remains 
in  Ireland.  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare  says,  that  it  is 
almost  the  only  building  in  that  country,  which 
deserves  the  appellation  of  castle,  the  generality  of 
the  structures  so  called,  being  in  fact  only  small 
forts,  resembling  each  other  very  much  in  their 
architecture. 

The  natives,  (he  says,)  perhaps,  whose  eyes  have  not 
been   so  much  accustomed  as   mine  have,  to  view  with 

Vol.  XI. 


rapture  the  stately  fabrics  of  Conway,  Carnarvon,  and 
Harlech,  may  think  this  remark  fastidious  ;  but,  in  compa- 
rison witli  the  English,  Welsh,  and  Scotch  castles,  and  as 
far  as  my  observation  has  extended  in  this  country.  I  can- 
not allow  it  to  be  ill-founded. 

The  ruins  are  very  considerable,  and  present  an 
imposing  appearance.  They  consist  of  a  keep  or 
citadel,  enclosed  by  a  curtain  or  bastions,  and  pro- 
tected by  a  fosse,  the  whole  occupying  about  four 
acres  of  land. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1173,  when  Henry 
the  Second  departed  from  Dublin,  on  his  return  from 
the  expedition  which  he  had  undertaken  into  that 
country  in  the  year  preceding,  he  gave  Hugh  de 
Lacy,  one  of  the  adventurers  who  had  accompanied 
him,  "  the  inheritance  of  all  Meath  to  hold  of  hym 
fifty  knights'  fees."  Hugh  de  Lacy,  in  his  turn,  made 
a  partition  of  this  rich  and  extensive  grant  amongst 
divers  of  his  friends  and  military  companions  ;  "  unto 
his  iutrinsicko  friend,"  Hugh  Tyrrel,  as  our  autho- 
rity styles  him,  he  gave  Castleknock  *.  After  having 
thus  bestowed  his  lands,  he  endeavoured  by  all  pos- 
sible means  to  strengthen  himself  with  men  and  arms, 
"  as  well  to  defend  himself  as  to  annoye  his  enemies." 

•  This  place  is  at  present  in  the  county  of  Dublin  ;  so  that  the 
territory  of  Meath,  in  Henry's  days,  must  have  extended  much 
further  iii  that  direction  than  the  county  of  Meath  now  does. 
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His  enemies  were  not  behind-hand  with  him  in  this 
work  ;  to  "  impeaeh  his  plantation,"  some  three  or 
four  Irish  "  fcyngs"  invaded  Meath  with  twenty- 
thousand  natives.  "  They  burnt  and  spoiled  all  the 
countrey,  and  destroyed  many  of  ther  new-built  forts 
and  castles  ;  but  yet  not  without  grete  slaughter  of 
the  invaders." 

Among  the  measures  of  Hugh  de  Lacy  for  strength- 
ening his  position  in  his  newly-acquired  territory, 
was  that  of  building  a  strong  castle  at  Trim,  "  invi- 
roned  with  a  deep  and  lardge  ditch;"  and  when  this 
castle  was  furnished  and  "  competently  garnished,'.' 
he  departed  for  England,  leaving  it  in  the  custody  of 
Hugh  Tyrrel,  his  "  intrinsicke  friend,"  before  men- 
tioned. Roderick  O'Connor,  King  of  Connaught, 
taking  advantage  of  de  Lacy's  absence,  assembled 
all  the  forces  "  he  culd  make"  for  an  attack  upon 
this  castle ;  the  principals  of  his  army  comprised 
many  great  "  commaunders  and  chieftaines,"  such 
as  O'Flahertie,  M'Dermond,  O'Kelly,  O'Harthiee, 
O'Himathie,  O'Carbry,  O'Flanegan,  O'Manethan, 
O'Dude,  O'Shafues  of  Poltilehan,  &c.,  and  half  a  dozen 
kings, — who  all  "put  themselves  into  O'Connor's 
army  with  purpose  to  destroy  the  Castle  of  Trym." 
The  issues  of  the  adventure  we  shall  relate  in  the 
■words  of  our  authority — "  A  Fragment  of  the  History 
of  Ireland  by  Maurice  Regan,  servant  and  interpreter 
to  Dermont  M'Murrough,  King  of  Leinster,  trans- 
Iate(l  from  the  Irish  into  French,  and  from  thence 
into  English,  by  Sir  George  Carew,  Lord  President 
of  Munster," — published  by  Harris  in  his  Hibernica. 

Hugh  Tyrrel  being  advertised  of  Iheir  comeing,  dis- 
patched messengers  unto  the  Erie  [Strongbow],  beseeoh- 
inge  hym  to  come  to  his  aid  ;  the  Erie  presently  asBembled 
his  forces,  and  marched  towards  Trym.  But  Hugh  Tyrrel 
seeinge  the  enemy  at  hand,  and  findinge  himself  too  weake 
to  make  resistaunce  agenst  their  niultitudos,  abandoned 
the  castle  and  burned  it.  The  Irish  kyngs  perceaveing 
that  done  to  their  handes,  which  they  intended  to  have 
done  by  force,  returned  towards  their  oun  countries.  The 
Erie  upon  his  waye  meeting  with  intelligence  that  Trym 
was  burned,  marched  on ;  and  when  he  came  thither,  he 
neyther  found  castle  nor  house  tu  lodge  in  ;  wherefore  he 
made  no  staie,  but  pursued  the  enemy,  and  fell  upon  their 
reare,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  fifty  were  slaine;  which 
done,  heretorned  to  Dublin,  and  Hugh  Tyrrel  to  the  ruined 
castle  of  Trym,  to  re-edifie  the  same  before  Hugh  de  Lacy 
his  retorn  out  of  England. 

In  the  year  1220,  the  territory  of  Meath  was  much 
disturbed,  by  dissensions  between  Hugh  de  Lacy, 
the  son  and  successor  of  the  original  possessor,  and 
William  Marshall,  Earl  of  Pembroke.  "Trim,"  says 
the  historian  Ware,  "  was  besieged  and  brought  to 
lamentable  plight ;  and  when  the  rage  and  fury  of 
their  broils  were  somewhat  abated,  to  prevent  the  like 
in  future,  the  Castle  of  Trim  was  built."  The  old 
castle,  we  must  presume,  had  been  again  destroyed, 
or  not  repaired  since  it  was  burnt  in  the  manner 
already  related ;  whether  the  second  castle  was 
merely  the  old  one  restored,  or  a  new  one  on  a  dif- 
ferent site,  we  cannot  tell.  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare 
says,  that  he  does  not  know  upon  what  ground  this 
castle  has  been  attributed  to  King  John,  by  whose 
name  it  is  commonly  known;  that  monarch  died  in 
1216,  four  years  before  it  was  erected.  "But  to 
King  John,  other  residences  have  been  with  as  much 
impropriety  attributed,  as  I  have  instanced  in  my 
notes  on  the  building  at  St.  David's  in  Wales,  vul- 
garly called  King  John's  Hall." 

At  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  this  castle 
was  one  of  the  strongest  holds  within  the  English 
pale.  The  sons  of  the  Dukes  of  Lancaster  and 
Gloucester  were  confined  within  its  walls,  by  King 
Richard  the  Second;  the  former  was  afterwards  un- 
fortunately drowned  on  his  passage  to  England.     In 


the  nineteenth  year  of  that  monarch's  reign,  Roger 
Mortimer  had  a  special  commission  of  lieutenancy 
for  the  provinces  of  Ulster,  Connaught  and  Meath, 
and,  in  the  next  year  was  again  constituted  lieutenant 
of  the  whole  realm.  His  son  and  heir,  Edmund 
Mortimer,  was  also  appointed  lieutenant  of  Ii-eland ; 
and  according  to  Grose,  this  earl,  in  1442,  had  the 
inheritance  of  Trim,  and  there  died  of  the  plague. 
In  the  years  1400  and  14 IC,  two  parliaments  which 
had  been  called  in  Dublin,  adjourned  to  Trim,  and 
were  holden  in  the  Black  Friary  ;  tradition  says,  that 
in  the  same  place,  the  first  Irish  parliament  was 
holden.  In  1459,  a  mint  was  established  in  the 
Castle  of  Trim,  silver  and  brass  money  being  there 
coined,  by  the  king's  order.  In  1457,  mention  is 
made  of  another  parhament  being  holden  here ;  and 
again,  in  the  years  1485,  1490,  and  1493.  In  1496, 
Trim  was  consumed  by  fire, — two  years  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  military  society  of  St.  George, 
which  had  been  instituted  in  1479,  for  the  defence  of 
the  counties  of  Dublin,  Kildare,  Meath,  and  Louth. 

In  the  reign  of  Cliarles  the  First,  Trim  was  the 
scene  of  much  tumult  and  disorder.  During  the 
rebellion  of  1641,  (it  was  surprised  by  the  insurgents; 
but  in  the  following  year  it  was  retaken  by  Sir 
Charles  Coote.  The  fortifications  were  much  decayed, 
and  the  old  stone  wall  which  encompassed  it  was  in 
a  very  ruinous  condition ;  it  was  through  this  wall 
that  Sir  Charles  forced  a  passage.  In  the  night  the 
rebels  attempted  again  to  capture  it ;  they  advanced 
silently,  to  the  number  of  three  thousand,  but  the 
sentinel  gave  an  alarm,  and  Sir  Charles,  "  who  on 
expeditions  never  went  to  bed,"  was  instantly  on 
horseback.  He  could  only  collect  seventeen  troopers; 
with  these,  however,  he  advanced  to  the  gates,  and 
charging  the  enemy,  threw  them  into  disorder,  and 
compelled  them  to  fly.  Pursuing,  unguardedly,  in 
the  dark,  he  received  a  mortal  wound  from  a  shot, 
fired  either  by  his  own  or  by  the  opposite  party,  but 
by  which  is  unknown  ;  he  soon  afterwards  expired. 
"This  end,"  says  the  historian,  "had  this  gallant 
gentleman,  whose  very  name  was  a  terror  to  the 
Irish.  His  body  was  brought  to  Dublin,  and  there 
interred  with  great  solemnity ;  floods  of  English 
tears  accompanied  him  to  the  grave." 

In  1647,  during  the  civil  war,  the  Castle  of  Trim 
was  fortified,  and  made  very  strong ;  Colonel  Fen- 
wicke  lay  there  with  a  regiment  of  foot,  and  some 
troops  of  horse.  It  was  besieged  by  General  Pres- 
ton, but  relieved  by  Colonel  Jones.  In  1649,  it  was 
taken  from  the  Parliamentarians  by  Lord  Inchiquin ; 
in  the  following  year  the  Royalists  obtained  posses- 
sion of  it,  but  they  were  dispossessed  by  Colonel 
Reynold  and  Sir  Theophilus  Jones. 

It  thus  appears,  that  throughout  the  course  of 
many  successive  centuries,  the  castle  at  Trim  con- 
tinued to  be  an  important  stronghold  ;  and  as  such, 
it  must  have  conferred  a  considerable  degree  of  im- 
portance on  the  town.  "  But  however  important 
and  strong  this  castle  may  have  been  considered, 
both  in  a  military  and  in  a  civil  light,  the  monastic 
establishments  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  pre- 
sented themselves  as  rivals,  if  not  in  power,  at  least 
in  riches."  Archdall,  in  his  Monaslicon  Hibernicum, 
mentions  four  religious  houses ;  an  Abbey  of  Canons 
Regular,  a  Gray  Friary,  a  Dominican  Friary,  and  a 
Priory  of  Cross-bearers, — as  existing  at  Trim,  besides 
a  Nunnery,  a  Greek  Church,  and  a  Chantry. 

The  first  mentioned  of  these  establishments, — the 
Abbey  of  Canons  Regular, — was  founded  so  early 
as  the  year  432,  by  the  celebrated  St.  Patrick ;  it 
was  built  on  a  piece  of  ground  given  for  the  purpose, 
by  "  Fethlemid,  the  son  of  Laoghaire,  and  grand- 
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Bon  of  Niall,"  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 
St.  Patrick  made  his  nephew,  St.  Lomann,  bishop 
here  :  and  the  festival  of  this  prelate  is  held  on  the 
1 7th  of  February.  St.  Forcherne,  grandson  of  King 
Loagar,  having  been  baptized  by  St.  Patrick  in  the 
year  432,  succeeded  St.  Lomann  at  his  dying  request, 
but  in  three  days  after,  surrendered  the  abbey  to 
another ;  his  festival  is  held  on  the  17th  of  February, 
and  the  11th  of  October.  This  information  is  sup- 
plied by  the  annals  of  the  abbey,  which  are  regiilarly 
continued  from  the  period  to  which  it  relates,  down 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  establishment  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Eighth.  From  them  we  learn,  that  in 
the  year  1108,  "Connor  O'Maglaghlin,  assisted  by 
the  forces  of  Ulster,  burnt  the  town  of  Trim,  and 
above  two  hundred  persons,  then  in  the  church, 
perished  in  the  flames," — that  in  1 127,  "  Connor,  the 
son  of  Feargal  O'Lochluein,  and  the  northern  forces, 
burnt  the  steeple  and  the  church  of  this  abbey,  both 
of  which  were  filled  with  unfortunate  people,  who 
had  fled  thither  for  safety," — that  Trim  was  con- 
sumed by  fire  in  1143, — that  the  town  and  abbey 
suffered  from  a  conflagration  in  1 1 55, — and  that  Trim 
was  again  destroyed  by  fire  in  1206.  The  abbey  was 
rebuilt  towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
by  the  family  of  Lacie,  who  filled  it  with  canons 
regular ;  but  the  building  which  they  erected  was 
again  destroyed  by  fire  in  1368. 

In  the  annals  of  this  Abbey  mention  is  made  of  its 
possessing  one  of  those  treasures  which  were  so 
highly  valued,  because  they  were  so  abundantly  pro- 
fitable in  the  dark  ages  of  superstition — a  miraculous 
image.  In  the  year  1444,  it  is  recorded  that  "great 
miracles  were  said  to  have  been  wrought  through  the 
adoration  paid  to  an  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
which  was  preserved  in  this  abbey;  it  restored  eyes 
to  the  blind,  tongues  to  the  dumb,  and  limbs  to  the 
weak  and  decrepit;"  and  in  1464,  it  is  said  that 
"  numerous  miracles  were  wrought  in  this  year  by 
the  aforesaid  image."  Another  illustration  of  the 
system  of  fraud  and  superstition  which  prevailed 
in  those  ages,  may  be  quoted  from  the  same 
annals.  We  find  it  recorded,  that  in  the  year 
1472,  the  twelfth  of  Edward  the  Fourth's  reign, 
in  the  first  parliament  holden  at  Naas,  an  act  was 
passed,  confirming  certain  grants  to  the  Abbey, 
"  for  the  purpose  uf  erecting  and  supporting  a  per- 
petual wax-light  before  the  image  of  the  Virgin 
in  the  church  of  the  said  house,  and  for  supporting 
four  other  wax-lights  before  the  said  image  on  the 
Mass  of  St.  Mary,"  and  also  a  grant  of  "  the  sum  of 
10?.,  to  found  a  perpetual  mass  in  the  prtid  house  for 
the  repose  of  the  souls  of  his  brotlrr  and  proge- 
nitors," &c. 

When  the  Reformation  came,  a  dealh-blow  was 
given  to  the  grossest  of  these  gainful  impostures, 
and  the  wonderful  image  was  unable  to  save  itself 
from  destruction.  In  the  year  1538  it  is  recorded, 
that  "  the  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  so  long  pre- 
served in  this  abbey,  and  so  famous  for  its  miracles, 
and  the  many  pilgrimages  and  offerings  made  to  it, 
was  publicly  burned  in  thi.s  year."  Finally  came  the 
dissolution  of  thi.?  with  the  other  monastic  establish- 
ments. On  the  14th  of  November,  in  the  thirty- 
fourth  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  this  abbey,  with 
all  its  appurtenances,  lands,  &c.,  in  the  county  of 
Meath,  were  granted  to  Sir  Anthony  St.  Leger,  Knt., 
for  a  fine  of  one  hundred  marks,  and  a  yearly  rent  of 
three  shilhngs  and  fourpcnce.  And  again  in  the 
eighth  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  another  part  of  the  pos- 
sessions of  this  abbey,  in  the  county  of  Westmcath, 
was  granted  to  Richard  Slayne. 

The  only  remains  of  this  abbey  are  a  conspicuous 


fragment  of  the  lofty  square  tower,  usually  called 
the  "Yellow  Steeple;"  one  half  of  this  tower  was 
demolished  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  against  whom  it  was 
garrisoned,  and  held  out  a  considerable  time. 

The  Gray  Friary,  which  we  have  mentioned,  was 
dedicated  to  St.  Bonaventure,  and  was  generally 
called  the  Observantine  Friary  of  Trim.  Archdall 
says  that  it  was  originally  founded  by  King  John, 
though  others  say  by  the  family  of  Plunket.  A  great 
part  of  the  building  fell  down  in  the  year  1330,  in 
consequence  of  being  undermined  by  the  overflowing 
of  the  Boyne.  It  is  now  totally  demolished,  and  the 
Sessions-house  has  been  erected  on  part  of  its  an- 
cient foundation. 

The  Dominican  Friary  was  situated  near  the  gate 
leading  to  Athboy ;  it  was  founded  in  1263  by 
Geoffrey  de  Geneville,  Lord  of  Meath,  who  after- 
wards resigned  the  lordship,  in  1308,  in  favour  of  the 
Lord  Roger  de  Mortimer,  the  rightful  heir,  and 
entered  himself  a  friar  in  the  monastery  which  he 
had  founded.  It  was  in  this  abbey  that  the  parlia- 
ments before  mentioned  were  holden ; — in  one  of 
them,  that  of  1446,  it  was  enjoined,  among  other 
things,  that  the  Irish  should  not  wear  shirts  stained 
with  saffron*. 

The  Priory  of  Cross-Bearers  was  founded  by  one 
of  the  Bishops  of  Meath,  whose  successors  in  the 
see  were  great  benefactors  to  it.  The  building  is  said 
to  have  been  a  very  magnificent  one ;  and  it  has 
been  thought  probable,  that  some  of  the  pai-liaments 
at  Trim  were  holden  in  its  great  hall.  The  last  prior, 
in  company  with  all  the  brethren,  "  voluntarily," 
quitted  this  monastery,  as  Archdall  says,  on  the  4th 
of  Februar)',  in  the  twenty-seventh  of  King  Henry 
the  Eighth  ;  its  possessions  then  were  a  church  and 
belfry,  chapter-house,  dormitory,  hall,  three  chambers, 
a  stone  kitchen,  stall,  and  cemetery ;  three  gardens 
and  an  orchard  within  the  precincts  ;  four  messuages, 
four  gardens,  sixty  acres  of  arable  land,  three  of 
meadow,  and  four  of  pasture,  with  the  appurtenances 
in  Trim,  "  which  said  messuages,  gardens,  and  land, 
were  found  to  be  of  the  yearly  value  of  31.,  besides 
repairs." 

There  was  an  ancient  church  here,  called  the 
Church  of  the  Greeks,  "  which  may  be  some  proof," 
.says  Archdall,  "  that  the  Grecians  of  old  made  a 
settlement  in  this  kingdom," — a  point  in  Irish 
archiEology  which  has  been  the  subject  of  some  dis- 
cus.vion.  "  I  have  met  with  few  or  no  accounts  in 
my  reading,"  says  Sir  James  Ware,  "  that  the  Gre- 
cians made  any  settlement  in  Ireland.  I  confess, 
indeed,  that  there  remain  some  small  traces  of  the 
ancient  Grecians  having  been  in  this  country, — in  a 
church  at  Trim,  in  Meath,  called  Gracarum  Eccksia, 
'  The  Church  of  the  Grecians.'  " 

Half  a  mile  below  Trim,  on  the  northern  bank  of 
the  Boyne,  are  the  very  extensive  ruins  of  the  Priory 
of  Newtown.  It  was  fonnded  about  the  year  1206, 
by  Simon  de  Rochfort,  Bishop  of  Meath,  for  canons 
regular  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Victor.  The  same 
prelate  also  erected  the  church  into  a  cathedral, 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul.  The  annals  of  this  friary  present  us  with 
an  instructive  example  of  the  disorder  of  the  mo- 
nastic establishments  in  the  dark  ages.  We  give  it 
in  the  words  of  Archdall,  though  the  account  does 
not  seem  very  well  connected. 

In  the  year  1307  Richard  Sweefman,  the  prior,  was  ao- 
euserlof  inhumanly  murdering  Friar  Robert  Moody,  a  canon 
of  this  house,  by  stabbing  him  with  a  knife:  he  was  also 
accused  of  assisting  his  brother,  Robert  Sweetman,  to  kill 
Friar  Thonre,  another  canon.    The  prior  pleaded  that,  as  a 

♦  Saffroa  being  the  ancient  national  colour. 
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clerk,  he  was  not  obliged  to  answer;  whereupon  Friar 
John,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  the  Virgin  Mary  at  Trim, 
appeared  as  attorney  for  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  and  claimed 
that  the  said  prior  should  be  delivered  to  him.  And  the 
said  jury  found  that,  on  the  feast  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
last  past,  the  Friars  Robert,  James,  John,  &c.,  were  heard 
to  murmur,  that  they  were  too  much  restrained  by  the 
prior ;  whereupon  they  secretly  armed  themselves  with 
swords  and  other  weapons,  and  having  met  after  the  even- 
ing collation,  previous  to  their  going  to  rest,  they  com- 
plained to  each  other  of  being  too  much  confined  by  N — , 
and  vowed  they  would  have  drink  as  formerly ;  they  then 

went  towards  the  gate,  and  meeting  with ,  abused  and 

pursued  him,  who,  falling  through  fright,  they  fell  upon 
and  used  him  with  such  inhumanity  that  he  instantly  died, 
Friar  John  Ballymore,  on  seeing  these  murderers  escape, 
endeavoured  to  prevent  them  ;  but  they  attacked  him,  and 
with  one  blow  of  a  sword  nearly  severed  his  head  from  his 
body ;  this  happened  at  the  cellar-door,  which  they  had 
broken  open. 

This  priory  was  suppressed  in  1,536  by  parliament, 
and  granted  to  Henry  the  Eighth.  The  prior  ranked 
the  third  in  dignity,  and  sat  in  the  House  of  Lords. 


THE  HOUSE  I  LIVE  IN. 
No.  I. 

"  The  House  I  live  in,"  is  a  curious  building,  one  of 
the  most  curious  in  the  world.  Not  that  it  is  the 
largest,  or  the  oldest,  or  the  most  beautiful,  or  the 
most  costly;  or  that  it  has  the  greatest  number  of 
rooms,  or  is  supplied  with  the  most  fashionable  fur- 
niture. But  it  is  nevertheless  one  of  the  most  won- 
derful buildings  in  the  world,  on  account  of  the  skill 
and  wisdom  of  the  great  Master  Workman  who 
planned  it.  You  cannot  view  it  closely  m  any  part, 
without  being  struck  with  the  wisdom  which  is  there 
evinced;  nor  without  feeling  the  mind  elevated  and 
improved  by  the  contemplation  of  that  goodness, 
which  has  provided  everything  so  admirably  coir- 
trived  for  the  purposes  intended  to  be  fulfilled. 

I  have  said  that  it  is  not  the  largest  building  in 
the  world — very  far  indeed  from  that.  There  are  very 
many  buildings — mansions  and  factories,  churches 
and  cathedrals,  castles  and  palaces — which  are  thou- 
sands, tens  of  thousands,  nay,  hundreds  of  thousands, 
of  times  greater  than  the  House  I  live  in  ;  indeed,  it 
can  hardly  be  said,  that  in  any  country,  barbarous  or 
civilized,  there  is  any  human  dwelling-place,  from 
the  hut  of  the  savage  to  the  regal  mansion  of  the 
king,  but  what  occupies  a  far  greater  space  than  the 
House  I  am  about  to  describe  to  you.  In  truth,  the 
latter  is  of  very  limited  extent  in  any  direction ; 
for  though  it  may  be  said  to  have  two  stories,  with 
a  cupola  or  dome  added  thereto,  yet  the  whole  seldom 
towers  beyond  the  height  of  six  feet. 

It  is  not  the  oldest  building  in  the  world.  The 
Pyramids  of  Egypt,  erected  3000  years  ago,  are  proud 
monuments  of  the  architectural  skill  of  the  de- 
signers, and  even  yet  seem  to  defy  the  hand  of  time. 
The  sepulchral  monuments  lately  discovered  in  Etru- 
ria;  the  splendid  temples  and  other  sacred  edifices  at 
Athens ;  the  gigantic  ruins  of  Palmyra,  Luxor,  and 
Karnac ;  the  immense,  and  elaborately-constructed 
caverns  of  Elephanta,  can  all  boast  of  a  very  high 
antiquity.  Many  churches,  castles,  and  palaces, 
though  with  far  less  pretensions  to  age  than  the 
grand  structures  I  have  named,  may  yet  claim  an 
existence  of  several  hundred  years.  Many  bridges, 
too,  and  other  buildings,  now  in  the  course  of  erec- 
tion, are  calculated  to  remain  for  ages  to  come;  but 
the  building  about  which  I  am  going  to  tell  you,  is 
never  of  very  long  duration,  as  compared  with  others, 
and  seldom  remains  longer  than  three-quarters  of  a 
century. 


The  House  I  live  in  is  not  without  beauty ;  but 
its  beauty  is  not  of  that  kind  for  which  the  Temple 
of  Solomon,  in  the  days  of  its  glory,  was  celebrated. 
Some,  indeed,  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  much  more 
beautiful,  but  on  this  point  I  leave  you  to  form  your 
own  opinion,  when  1  have  told  you  more  about  it. 

Nor  is  it  the  most  costly.  Many  palaces,  cathe- 
drals, and  other  edifices,  have  required  very  large 
sums  of  money  to  erect  and  furnish  them  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  House  I  live  in,  may  be  said  to  have 
scarcely  cost  me  anything,  for  it  was  found  ready  to 
my  hand.  The  necessary  expense  of  keeping  it  in 
repair  is  but  small,  when  the  simple  dictates  of  nature 
alone  are  fulfilled. 

Nor  does  it  contain  the  greatest  number  of  rooms 
ever  known  in  a  building,  though  it  may  be  said  to 
contain  a  large  number  for  so  small  a  place.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  considered  that  there  are  fifteen  or  twenty. 
Many  public  buildings  contain  an  infinitely  greater 
number  than  this;  and  even  houses  of  ordinary 
dimensions  far  exceed  this  amount. 

As  to  the  number  of  its  occupants,  it  will  hardly 
bear  a  comparison  with  any  building ;  for,  like  the 
huts  of  some  of  the  rude  tribes  of  New  Holland,  it 
never  accommodates  more  than  one  person — and  that 
one  is  myself. 

But  even  with  the  rude  huts  of  the  New  Hol- 
landers, the  comparison  will,  as  I  have  said,  not  hold 
good.  They  are  made  with  the  bark  of  a  single  tree, 
bent  in  the  middle,  and  placed  with  its  two  ends  on 
the  ground.  When  one  of  the  natives  has  taken  up 
his  abode  in  a  hut  of  this  kind  as  long  as  he  has  seen 
fit,  he  leaves  it.  He  journeys  to  another  place,  and 
builds  a  new  one,  the  old  hut  being  taken  possession 
of  by  any  one  who  chooses  to  do  so.  Whereas  I 
always  carry  my  House  with  me  wherever  I  go  ;  in 
all  countries,  in  all  climates,  in  all  seasons,  my  home 
is  ready  for  my  use.  The  House  I  live  in  is  good  for 
nothing  to  any  one  but  to  myself;  and  when  I  leave 
it,  it  will  immediately  fall  into  decay. 

The  furniture  of  the  House  I  live  in  is  not  of  the 
most  fashionable  appearance.  Of  this  the  reader  can 
judge  for  himself,  when  he  understands  that  it  has 
been  the  same  in  kind,  in  figure,  and  in  purpose,  since 
my  House  was  first  designed.  Fashion,  you  know, 
in  general,  is  of  a  varying  nature ;  and  that  which 
in  one  year  is  held  in  high  estimation,  becomes  in  the 
next  of  inferior  value.  But  the  furniture  of  ray 
House,  being  at  first  admirably  adapted  to  its  wants, 
cannot  require  the  slightest  alteration.  In  Siam,  the 
houses  are  frequently  built  on  posts  or  pillars.  This 
is  because  the  country  is  low,  and  apt  to  be  over- 
flowed every  year  by  the  inundation  of  the  rivers, 
and  to  build  on  high  posts  is  the  only  way  to  secure 
them  against  these  floods.  In  Venice  and  Amster- 
dam, also,  the  buildings  are  erected  upon  piles,  to 
elevate  and  protect  them  from  the  inroads  of  the  sea. 
My  House,  as  you  will  see  hereafter,  stands  on  pil- 
lars, but  these  pillars  are  made  for  motion,  and  to 
enable  the  building  to  be  transported  to  any  place 
that  may  be  desired.  Whereas  an  Amsterdam  or 
Venetian  house,  cannot  be  removed  at  all,  and  a 
Siamese  house  not  without  considerable  injury. 

The  House  I  live  in  is,  after  all,  most  remarkable 
for  its  convenience ;  nothing  could  possibly  so  well 
answer  my  purpose.  I  have  already  told  you,  that 
it  would  be  good  for  nothing  to  any  other  person. 
Your  House,  reader,  may  be  as  curious,  as  large, 
and  even  as  commodious  for  you  as  mine  is  for  me ; 
but  it  would  never  answer  my  purpose  at  all,  even 
if  I  had  it  in  my  power,  to  exchange  with  you. 

In  the  progress  of  the  following  papers  I  shall 
give  you  many  more  particulars.     I  shall  describe 
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to  you,  in  the  best  way  I  can,  the  Frame,  the  Co- 
vering, the  Apartments,  the  Furniture,  and  the 
Employments,  of  the  House  I  live  in ;  and  shall 
briefly  give  you  an  account  of  the  structure,  uses, 
and  abuses  of  each. 


FRAME-WORK  OF  THE  HOUSE  1  tlVE  IN. 

A  glance  at  this  picture  will  at  once  unravel  all  the 
foregoing  mysteries.  The  House  I  live  in,  is  my  body 
— the  present  habitation  of  my  immortal  spirit.  I 
will  first  proceed  to  call  your  attention  to  the  frame- 
work of  my  House,  which  consists  of  bones. 

THE    PILLARS. 

The  pillars  are  the  bones  of  the  lower  extremity. 
Standing  by  themselves,  as  they  do  in  the  next  en- 
graving, and  detached  from  all  their  connexions,  you 
may  be  apt  to  think  that  they  are  not  well  propor- 
t  oned  ;  but,  conjoined  with  the  rest  of  the  building, 
they  will  appear  very  differently. 

The  lower  extre- 
mities of  the  hu- 
man frame  are 
commonly  reckon- 
ed in  three  divi- 
sions; the  thigh, 
the  leg,  and  the 
foot.  Besides  these 
there  is  the  knee- 
pan,  or  patella. 
Each  thigh  has 
one  bone,  each  leg 
two,  and  each  foot 
.  twenty-six. 

Besides  these — 
fifty-eight  in  the 
whole  in  both  legs 
— and  the  two 
patellas  or  patella, 
there  are  in  some 
people,  at  the  lar- 
gest joint  of  the 
great  toe,  one  or 
two  small  bones, 
having  a  slight  re- 


semblance to  the  knee-pan,  or  patella.  They  are 
called  sesamoid  bones,  because  they  have  been  sup- 
posed to  resemble  the  seeds  of  the  setamum,  a  wild 
eastern  plant. 

THE  THIGH-BONE. 

The  bone  of  the  thigh  is  called  the  femur.  It  is  the 
longest  bone  in  the  whole  human  frame.  At  its  ujjper 
end,  where  it  is  connected  with  the  hip-bone,  is  a 
round  knob  or  head.  This  head  fits  into  a  corre- 
sponding hollow,  or  cavity,  of  that  bone,  and  is 
fastened  there  in  a  way  which  will  be  described  in 
another  place. 

the  leg. 
The  lower  end  of  the  femur  joins  with,  or  rather 
rests  upon,  the  large  bone  of  the  leg.  The  leg  below 
the  knee  consists  of  two  bones.  The  tibia  (so  called 
because  it  resembles  a  tube,  or  pipe,  or,  as  some  have 
imagined,  a  hautboy,)  is  much  the  largest.  The 
other  is  called  the  fibula.  They  are  so  placed  that 
the  fibula  is  on  the  outside.  Where  the  tibia  and  .he 
femur  meet,  they  form  what  is  called  a  hinge  joint, 
which  means  a  joint  that  will  only  allow  of  motion 
backwards  and  forwards  in  one  direction,  hke  a  door 
on  its  hinges. 

the  knee-pan. 
On  the  fore-part  of  this  lower  extremity,  where  the 
femur  meets  the  tibia  and  fibula,  to  form  the  knee- 
joint,  the  patella  or  knee-pan  is  placed.  This  is  a 
round,  flat  bone,  not  joined  to  the  other  bones,  but 
lying  very  closely  upon  them,  and  kept  in  its  place 
by  what  are  called  tendons.  You  may  see  a  little  how 
this  bone  looks  in  the  last  engraving ;  but  I  here 
present  you  with  a  picture  of  it,  on  a  larger  scale. 

Although  this  bone  might  seem  at  first 
view  almost  useless,  yet  it  serves  many 
important  purposes  ;  and  there  is  scarcely 
a  bone  in  the  body  but  might  be  spared  as 
well,  if  not  better,  than  this. 

the  foot. 
The  bones  of  the  foot  have  a  general  resemblance  to 
the  bones   of  the  hand,   which  I  shall   describe  fully 
in  another   place.     But  they  differ  from  those  of  the 
hand  in  several  important  particulars. 

The  foot  is  composed  of  twenty-six  little  bones, 
strongly  fastened  together  by  gristles  and  ligaments. 
These  ligaments  yield,  when  we  bear  upon  the  foot, 
just  enough  to  enable  it  to  conform  to  the  surfaces 
on  which  we  tread.  If  the  foot  consisted  of  one  solid 
bone,  it  would  not  yield  or  spring  at  all ;  and  it 
would  be  liable  to  be  broken  when  we  jump  or  fall 
on  our  feet.  Think  how  clumsy  a  wooden  foot 
would  be  !  and  one  of  solid  bone  would  be  nearly 
the  same  thing. 

arch  of  the  foot. 
The  arching  of  the  foot  is  a  singular  contrivance.    It 
is  very  much  like  the  arch  of  a  bridge,  upon  its  two 
abutments.     I  will  explain. 

In  the  following  engraving,  the  foot  is  not  placed 
flat  down  upon  the  ground,  but  in  the  position  it  takes 
when  we  walk,  and  are  just  setting  it  down.  Then, 
as  may  be  seen  by 
the  two  lines  drawn, 
it  descends  in  a  se- 
micircle from  the 
point  of  the  heel.  The 
lowest  extremity  of 
the  heel,  and  the  ball 
of  the  great  toe,  may 
be  considered  as  the 
abutments  of  the  arch, 
form  the  arch  itself. 


while  the  bones  of  the  instep 
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You  may  easily  perceive,  by  lashing  a  strip  of 
wood  to  the  bottom  of  the  foot,  how  awkwardly  we 
should  feel  if  we  were  obliged  to  walk  with  a  flat 
foot.  It  is  quite  evident  there  would  be  no  spring 
when  we  tread  on  it;  we  could  hardly  walk,  run, 
leap,  or  swim  at  all. 

The  heel  is  not  exactly  under  the  leg,  but  runs  back 
something  like  a  spur,  and  is  fastened  to  the  main 
body  of  the  foot  by  a  very  firm  but  springy  (elastic) 
ijoint.  On  this  account,  when  we  walk,  (the  heel 
being  thus  projecting,  and  having  a  great  deal  of 
elasticity,)  we  put  it  down  first,  and  the  whole  weight 
of  the  body  does  not  come  down  with  a  jolt,  which  it 
would  otherwise  do,  but  more  gently. 

Taken  altogether,  the  foot  is  a  most  admirable 
contrivance.  It  is,  indeed,  arched  both  ways  ;  from 
the  toes  to  the  heel,  and  from  side  to  side.  Little, 
if  any,  of  the  middle  part  of  the  foot  touches  the 
ground  at  all.  There  is,  however,  a  trifling  differ- 
ence in  the  form  of  feet ;  some  persons  have  them 
much  flatter  than  others  ;  though  all  people  have  the 
soles  of  their  feet  considerably  less  arched  than  is 
shown  in  the  plate,  on  account  of  the  muscles,  ten- 
dons, blood-vessels,  &c.,  which  in  a  great  degree  fill 
up  the  hollow. 

I  have  said  that  the  human  foot  is  a  most  admi- 
rable contrivance ;  and  it  is  so.  There  is  nothing 
like  it  to  be  found  among  the  other  animals,  though 
we  find  wonders  there  also.  When  we  examine  the 
foot  of  the  camel,  the  elephant,  the  horse,  the  dog, 
the  cat,  or  the  bird,  we  are  struck  with  the  wisdom 
of  the  Creator,  in  adapting  their  feet  in  so  remarkable 
a  manner  to  the  sort  of  life  they  are  destined  to  lead. 
The  foot  of  the  camel  is  so  formed,  that  it  does  not 
sink  deeply  into  the  sand  on  which  it  travels.  The 
horse,  indeed,  could  not  travel  much  in  the  deep 
sands  of  Arabia,  his  foot  being  more  elastic,  and 
adapted  for  firmer  ground ;  it  is,  in  fact,  so  very 
elastic,  that  those  who  shoe  the  horse  find  it  neces- 
sary to  make  the  shoe  as  narrow  around  the  edge  as 
possible,  so  that  the  iron  may  not  press  upon  the 
softer  and  more  elastic  part  of  the  foot  inside  the 
hoof. 

THE  ANKLE. 

Between  the  lower  ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  and 
the  bones  of  the  foot,  are  seven  short  bones,  not 
unlike  those  of  the  wrist  in  shape,  but  rather  larger. 
Of  these  you  will  get  a  tolerable  idea,  when  I  come 
to  describe  the  bones  of  the  upper  extremities. 


ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  PHILOSOPHY 
COMPARED. 

The  end  which  the  great  Lord  Bacon  proposed  to 
himself,  was  the  multiplying  of  human  enjoyments, 
and  the  mitigating  of  human  sufferings.  The  ancient 
philosophy  disdained  to  be  useful,  and  was  content  to 
be  stationary.  It  dealt  largely  in  theories  of  moral 
perfection,  which  were  so  sublime,  that  they  never 
could  be  more  than  theories  ;  in  attempts  to  solve 
insoluble  enigmas,  in  exhortations  to  the  attainment 
of  unattainable  frames  of  mind.  It  could  not  con- 
descend to  the  humble  office  of  ministering  to  the 
comfort  of  human  beings.  All  the  schools  regarded 
that  office  as  degruding ;  some  censured  it  as  im- 
moral. Once,  indeed,  Posidonius,  a"  distinguished 
writer  of  the  age  of  Cicero  and  Csesar,  so  far  forgot 
himself,  as  to  enumerate  among  the  humbler  bless- 
ings which  mankind  owed  to  philosophy,  the  dis- 
covery of  the  principle  of  the  arch,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  use  of  metals.  This  eulogy  was  con- 
sidered as  an  affront,  8nd  was  taken  up  with  proper 


spirit,  Seneca  vehemently  disclaims  these  insnlting 
compliments.  Philosophy,  according  to  him,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  teaching  men  to  rear  arched  roofs 
over  their  heads  *.  "  The  true  philosopher  does  not 
care  whether  he  has  an  arched  roof  or  any  roof. 
Philosophy  has  nothing  to  do  with  teaching  men  the 
uses  of  metals.  She  teaches  us  to  be  independent  of 
all  material  substances,  of  all  mechanical  contri- 
vances." He  labours  to  clear  Democritus  from  the 
disgraceful  imputation  of  having  made  the  first  arch, 
and  Anacharsis  from  the  charge  of  having  contrived 
the  potters'  wheel.  The  business  of  these  philoso- 
phers was  to  declaim  in  praise  of  poverty  with  two 
millions  sterling  out  at  usury, — to  meditate  epigram- 
matic conceits  about  the  evil  of  luxury,  in  gardens 
which  moved  the  envy  of  sovereigns, — to  rant  about 
liberty,  while  fawning  on  the  insolent  and  pampered 
freedman  of  a  tyrant, — to  celebrate  the  divine  beauty 
of  virtue  with  the  same  pen,  which  had  just  before 
written  a  defence  of  the  murder  of  a  mother  by  a  son. 
From  the  cant  of  this  philosophy — a  philosophy 
meanly  proud  of  its  own  unprofitableness, — it  is 
delightful  to  turn  to  the  lessons  of  the  great  English 
teacher.  The  philosophy  which  he  taught  was  essen- 
tially new.  Its  object  was  the  good  of  mankind,  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  mass  of  mankind  always  have 
understood,  and  always  will  understand  the  word 
goal.  The  aim  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  was  to 
exalt  man  into  a  god.  The  aim  of  the  Baconian 
philosophy,  was  to  provide  man  with  what  he  re- 
quires while  he  continues  to  be  a  man.  The  aim  of 
the  Platonic  philosopher  was  to  raise  us  far  above 
vulgar  wants.  The  aim  of  the  Baconian  philosophy 
was  to  supply  our  vulgar  wants.  The  former  aim 
was  noble ;  but  the  latter  was  attainable.  Ask  the 
follower  of  Bacon,  what  the  new  philosophy,  as  it 
was  called  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second,  has 
effected  for  mankind,  and  his  answer  is  ready.  It 
has  lengthened  life ;  it  has  mitigated  pain ;  it  has 
extinguished  diseases  ;  it  has  increased  the  fertility 
of  the  soil ;  it  has  given  new  securities  to  the  mari- 
ner;  it  has  furnished  new  arms  to  the  warrior;  it 
has  spanned  great  rivers  and  estuaries  with  bridges 
of  form  unknown  to  our  fathers ;  it  has  guided  the 
thunderbolt  innocuously  from  heaven  to  earth  ;  it 
has  lighted  up  the  night  with  the  splendour  of  the 
day;  it  has  extended  the  range  of  the  human  vision; 
it  has  multiplied  the  power  of  the  human  muscles ; 
it  has  accelerated  motion ;  it  has  annihilated  distance  j 
it  has  facilitated  intercourse,  correspondence,  all 
friendly  oflices,  all  despatch  of  business  ;  it  has  ena- 
bled man  to  descend  to  the  depths  of  the  sea  ;  to 
soar  into  the  air,  to  penetrate  securely  into  the  nox- 
ious recesses  of  the  earth,  to  traverse  the  land  on 
cars  which  whirl  along  without  horses,  and  the  ocean 
in  ships  which  sail  against  the  wind.  These  are  but 
a  part  of  its  fruits,  and  of  its  first  fruit.  For  it  is 
a  philosophy  which  never  rests,  which  has  never 
attained  it,  which  is  never  perfect.  Its  law  is  pro- 
gress. A  point  which  was  yesterday  invisible  is  its 
goal  to-day,  and  will  be  its  starting-post  to-morrow. 

•  Seneca,  Epist.  90. 
{Ed'whiirgh  lUview.l 


Affection  can  withstand  very  severe  storms  of  ripour,  but 
not  a  long  polar  frost  of  downright  indifference.  Love  will 
subsist  on  wonderfully  little  hope,  but  not  altogether  without 
it. SiK  Walter  Scott. 


Evil  Inclinations. — The  first  step  to  misery  is  to  nourish 
in  ourselves  an  affection  lor  evil  things  ;  and  the  height  of 

misfortune  is  to  be   able  to  indulge  such  affections. St. 

Augustine — Book  of  the  Fathers. 
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EMBLEMS. 

An  evening  cloud  in  brief  suspense, 

Was  hither  driven  and  tliither ; 
It  caine  I  know  not  whence, 

It  went  I  Icnow  not  whitlier : 
I  watched  it  changing  in  the  wind. 

Size,  semblance,  shape,  and  hue, 
Fading  and  lessening,  till  behind 

It  left  no  speck  in  heaven's  deep  blue. 
Amidst  the  marshalled  host  of  night, 
Shone  a  new  star  supremely  bright ; 
With  marvelling  eye,  well-pleased  to  err, 

I  hailed  the  prodigy ; — anon 
It  fell ;— it  fell  like  Lucifer, 

A  flash,  a  blaze,  a  train, — 'twas  gone  ! 
And  then  I  sought  in  vain  its  place 
Throughout  the  infinite  of  space. 
Dew-drops,  at  day-spring,  decked  a  lins 
Of  gossamer  so  frail,  so  fine, 
A  fly's  Aving  shook  it ;  romid  and  clear. 

As  if  by  fairy-Angel's  strung. 
Like  orient  pearls,  at  Beauty's  eai-, 

In  trembling  brilliancy  they  hung 
Upon  a  rosy  brier,  w  liose  bloom 
Shed  nectar  round  them,  and  perfume. 

Ere  long,  exlialed  in  limpid  air. 

Some  mingled  >vith  tlie  breath  of  mom. 
Some  slid  do^vn  singly,  here  and  there, 

Like  toaiB,  by  their  own  weight  o'erborne ; 
At  length  the  film  itself  collapsed,  and  whfero 

The  pageant  glittered,  lo  !  a  naked  thorn. 
Wliat  are  the  living  ?     Ilaik  !  a  sound 

From  grave  and  cradle  crying, 
By  earth  and  ocean  echoed  round,^ 

"  The  living  are  the  dying  !" 

Fron.  infancy  to  utmost  age. 
What  is  man's  line  of  pilgrimage  ? 
The  pathway  to  Deatli's  portal ; 

The  moment  we  begin  to  be, 

We  enter  on  the  agony ; — 
The  dead  are  the  unmortal ; 
They  live  not  on  expiring  breath, 
The^  only  are  exempt  from  deatlu 

Cloud-atoms,  sparkles  of  a  fulling  star. 

Dew-drops,  or  films  of  gossamer,  we  are  : 

What  can  the  state  beyond  us  be  ? 

Life  ? — Death  ? — Ah  !  no — a  greater  mystery ; — 

What  thought  hath  not  conceived,  ear  heard,  eye  seen  ; 

Perfect  existence  from  a  point  begim ; 
Par!  of  what  God's  eteniity  liath  been  5 

Whole  immortality  belongs  to  none 
But  HiH,  the  First,  the  Last,  the  Only  One. 

James  Montgosiebv. 


Virtue. — What  we  ought  to  understand  by  the  term  virtue, 
is  the  complete  assemblage  of  every  virtuous  qualification  ; 
for,  as  a  royal  diadem  admits  only,  in  the  circle  of  orna- 
ments that  compose  it,  diamonds  and  the  most  precious 
stones,  so  the  word  virtue  implies  the  union  of  all  that  is 
virtuous.     Take  away  a  single  attribute,  and  you  destroy 

the   whole ;    it   is   no  longer   virtue  that   remains. St. 

£pHRAiM — Book  of  the  Fathers. 


Thosb  men  who  destroy  a  healthful  constitution  of  body  by 
intemperance,  and  an  irregular  life,  do  as  manifestly  kill 
themselves,  as  those  who  hang,  or  poison,  or  drown  them- 
selves.  Shkrlock. 


Thbrb  is  nothing  makes  a  man  suspect  much,  more  than 
to  know  little ;  and,  therefore,  men  should  remedy  suspicion 
by  procuring  to  know  more,  and  not  to  keep  their  suspicions 
in  smother. — B.\con. 


The  aim  of  education  should  be  to  teach  us  rather  how  to 
think  than  what  to  think, — rather  to  improve  our  minds,  so 
as  to  enable  us  to  think  for  ourselves,  than  to  load  the 
memory  with  the  thoughts  of  other  men. — Beattie. 

The  cup  of  llattery,  if  it  does  not,  like  that  of  Circe,  reduce 
man  to  the  level  of  beasts,  is  sure,  if  eagerly  drained,  to 

bring  the  best  and  the  ablest  down  to  that  of  ftjols. SiB 

"Walteb  Scott. 


POPULAR  LEGENDS  AND  FICTIONS. 

No.  XIII. 

Fairy  Superstitions. 

The  most  beautiful  and  interesting  relic  of  that 
popular  creed  of  superstition  which  characterized  the 
"  olden  time," — says  a  modern  writer, — "  was  the 
belief  in  fairies,  and  in  no  part  of  the  world  was  this 
belief  more  fondly  cherished,  than  upon  the  Western 
borders  of  Scotland.  The  idea  of  a  diminutive  though 
elegant  race  of  beings,  endowed  with  supernatural 
gifts,  is,  perhaps,  common  to  most  nations  ;  but  none 
have  arrayed  them  in  so  thoroughly  an  animated  and 
joyous  spirit,  as  the  dwellers  in  that  land  of  romance 
and  chivalrie.  It  is  here  that  we  contemplate  them 
as  links  in  a  golden  chain  connecting  the  mortal  with 
a  fancied  immortal  nature,  and  ponder  over  the  tiny 
features  and  amusements  of  these  visionary  forms — 
the  shadowy  inhabitants  of  Fairy-land. 

"  Deprived  of  all  that  cruel  and  malignant  ferocity 
which  characterize  the  Duergar,  the  Froddenskemen, 
or  the  Dives,  of  boreal  and  oriental  superstition,  the 
boirder  fairies  were  always  dancing  and  making  merry. 
No  bloody  or  unhallowed  rite  ever  seems  to  have 
marked  their  revels,  and  garrulous  old  age  still  loves 
to  dwell  upon  the  friendly  deeds  and  intercourse 
of  their  '  gude  neighbours,'  the  elves  and  fairies. 
Arrayed  in  green,  they  assembled  under  the  beams  of 
the  midnight  moon,  on  the  side  of  some  fine  sloping 
lawn,  on  the  banks  of  a  solitary  rivulet,  or  in  the 
enchanting  seclusions  of  a  woody  girdled  dell,  there 
to  mystic  strains  they  bounded  in  their  dance,  or 
passed  the  moments  in  sportive  merriment  and  in 
song.  This  custom  is  finely  aliudcd  to  by  Scotia's 
bard,  in  his  inimitable  poem  of  'Hallowe'en' — 
Upon  that  night  when  fairies  light, 

On  Cassels  downan's  dance. 
Or  o'er  the  leys  in  splendid  blaze, 
On  jingling  coursers  prance. 
"  Their  little  coursers  are  represented  as  being 
decked  out  in  gorgeous  trappings, — fine  silver  bells 
suspended  from  each  baud  of  the  plaited  mane,  which 
ring  with  every  breath  of  wind,  making  the  most 
enchanting  harmony,  as  they  rode  in  procession  to 
their  nocturnal  haunts.  They  were  always  of  exqui- 
site proportions,  and  beautiful  in  the  extreme.  Their 
ringlets  of  yellow  hair  floated  over  their  shoulders,  and 
were  bound  over  their  brows  with  combs  of  the  purest 
gold.  Their  dress  consisted  chiefly  of  a  mantle  of 
green  silk,  inlaid  with  eider-down,  and  bound  round 
the  waist  with  a  garland  of  wild  flowers.  Green 
trews,  buttoned  with  blobs  '  o'gems,'  and  silver  san- 
dals, formed  the  under  parts  of  their  dress  ;  over 
their  shoulders  hung  quivers  of  the  adder-skin,  stored 
with  arrows  tipped  in  flame.  A  golden  bow  sluag 
negligently  over  the  left  arm,  and  little  scymitars  of 
the  same  metal  glittered  at  their  sides.  The  dress 
and  appearance  of  these  tiny  revellers  is  finely  por- 
trayed in  the  following  beautiful  stanzas  :— . 

Tiny  their  stature,  tiny  ea^h  feature, 
Yet  are  they  graceful  and  fair ; 

Their  eyes  sparkle  bright,  a.s  diamonds  at  night. 
And  a  strange  lustre  darts  through  the  air. 

Little  bcUs  of  heath  form  the  simple  wTeath, 

That  round  their  shoulders  twines. 
And  a  thread  of  light  in  the  girdle  briglit. 

That  thoir  flowuig  robe  confines. 
All  sparkled  with  dew,  that  i-obe  of  gi-een  hue. 

It  was  wove  in  the  gossamer's  loom ; 
Their  purple  wuigs  shine  of  net-work  as  fine. 

In  the  moon-beam  distilling  perfume. 

With  gold  hair  is  slung,  witli  gold  hair  is  hung, 

Oer  their  left  arms  a  golden  bow ; 
And  an  arrow  tipt  with  green  of  a  dazzUng  sheen, 

lu  a  gold  <iuivw  hiuiga  belvw. 
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"  Thus  accoutred,  they  mounted  ou  steeds  fleeter 
than  the  wind,  whose  hoofs  of  viewless  print  would 
not  dash  the  dew  from  the  king-cup,  or  bend  the 
stalk  of  the  tenderest  fern.  Attached  to  particular 
spots,  which  had  been  held  as  sacred  in  the  annals  of 
Fairy-land,  they  never  exchanged  them  for  others, 
unless  disturbed  by  the  encroachments  of  mortal  habi- 
tation, or  torn  up  by  the  all- devastating  ploughshare." 
Among  the  popular  fairy-tales  with  which  the  western 
parts  of  Scotland  abound,  the  following  deserve  a 
place.  During  the  "  Dear  years,"  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  century,  an  honest  farmer  in  the 
parish  of  Douglas,  who  had  been  reduced  by  the 
badness  of  the  seasons  from  beenness  to  poverty,  was 
about  to  return  homewards  one  morning  from  the 
fields  in  despair,  having  sown  what  little  seed  he  had, 
which  was  not  nearly  so  much  as  the  ploughed  land 
required.  "While  pondering,  not  knowing  what  to  do, 
he  imagined  that  he  heard  a  voice  behind  him  saying, — 

Tak' — an'  gie 
As  glide  to  tne. 

He  turned  round,  and  perceived  a  large  sack  standing 
at  the  end  of  the  field,  which,  when  he  had  opened, 
he  found  to  be  full  of  the  most  excellent  seed-oats. 
Without  hesitation  he  sowed  them ;  the  brained  was 
admirable,  and  the  harvest  no  less  luxuriant.  The 
man  carefully  preserved  the  sack,  and  as  soon  as 
possible  filled  it  full  of  the  best  grain  that  his  field 
produced,  and  set  it  down  on  the  spot  on  which  he 
had  received  the  fairy  oats.    A  voice  called  to  him, — 

Turn  roun'  your  back, 

"Wliill  I  get  my  sack. 

The  farmer  averted  his  face,  and  then  immediately 
looked  round,  but  all  was  gone.     Things  ever  after 
prospered  with  him ;  for,  according  to  the  popular  law. 
Meddle  and  mell 
\Vi'  the  fien's  o'  hell, 
An'  a  wierdless  wiclit  ye'll  be ; 
But  tak  and  len, 
■\Vi'  the  fairy  men, 
Ye'll  thrive  ay  wliill  ye  dee. 

In  the  same  dearth,  and  in  the  same  parish,  an  old 
woman  who  was  nearly  "  famishing"  for  hunger, 
having  tasted  no  food  for  two  or  three  days,  was  one 
morning  astonished  to  find  her  bigonet,  a  kind  of  coif, 
which  she  had  hung  upon  her  bedside,  full  of  oat- 
meal. This  seasonable  supply  she  attributed  to  some 
of  her  benevolent  neighbours,  who  she  imagined  had 
been  wishing  to  give  her  a  little  surprise.  Notwith- 
standing the  care,  however,  with  which  she  husbanded 
her  meal,  it  by  and  by  was  expended,  and  she  was 
again  almost  reduced  to  starvation.  After  passing 
another  day  without  food,  her  bigonet  was  again  re- 
plenished, which  was  regularly  done  whenever  the 
supply  was  exhausted,  always  allowing  her  to  remain 
one  day  without  food. 

Her  bigonet  was  filled  so  regularly,  that  at  last  the 
old  woman  became  secure,  and  presumed  upon  the 
generosity  of  the  invisible  supporter.  She  one  day 
baked  the  whole  of  her  supply  into  cakes,  and  having 
by  some  means  or  other  procured  a  little  kitchen 
(butchers'  meat),  she  invited  her  gossips  to  a  treat. 
The  cakes  were  lying  spread  on  Nannie's  table,  and 
the  guests  were  just  going  to  fall  to,  when,  to  their 
utter  astonishment,  they  beheld  the  cakes  of  their 
own  accord  turn  upside  down ;  and  every  one  of 
them  became  a  large  withered  kail-blade.  At  the 
same  time,  a  voice  as  loud  as  thunder  uttered  these 
words  to  the  terrified  Nannie  : — 

Never  mare 

O'  mhie  ye's  share, 

But  «-ant  and  wae 

Till  your  de«in  day  I 


The  guests  fled  the  house  as  fast  as  possible,  and 
Nannie  became  a  poor  deaf  object,  driven  by  poverty 
to  beg  from  door  to  door*. 

Both  the  good  and  the  bad  fairies  used  to  recruil 
their  numbers  by  carrying  off  children,  or  young 
men  and  women.  The  malignant  race  delighted  in 
spurting  away  the  unbaptized  offspring  (for  it  was 
only  over  these  that  they  had  any  power,)  of  affec- 
tionate parents,  particularly  when  heirs,  that  they 
might  produce  as  much  mischief  and  vexation  as 
possible  ;  while  the  benignant  fairies  never  took  any 
recruits  but  the  orphans  of  pious  parents,  who  had 
no  protectors,  or  were  oppressed  by  cruel  and  unjust 
guardians.  Such  prot^g^es,  or  rather  naturalized 
fairies,  were  permitted  twice  to  resume  their  original 
state,  and  appear  to  their  kindred  and  acquaintance. 
The  first  time  was  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  when, 
if  they  had  been  children  when  they  were  taken  away, 
they  appeared  to  their  nearest  relatives,  and  declared 
to  them  their  state,  whether  they  were  pleased  with 
their  condition  as  fairies,  or  wished  to  be  restored  to 
that  of  men.  If  they  had  been  boys  or  girls  when 
they  were  removed  from  this  middle  earth,  and  had 
by  this  time  grown  to  men  or  women,  they  always 
appeared  to  persons  of  a  different  sex  to  themselves, 
with  whom  they  had  fallen  in  love,  declared  their 
state  and  passion,  and,  according  to  circumstances, 
either  wished  their  lovers  to  accompany  them  to  Fairj'- 
land,  or  suggested  to  them  a  method  whereby  \o  re- 
cover them  out  of  the  hands  of  their  Elfish  lords. 

The  second  appearance,  at  the  end  of  fourteen 
years,  was  for  the  same  purposes,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion, they  were  either  rescued  from  the  power  of  the 
fairies,  or  confirmed  under  their  dominion  for  ever. 

When  the  bad  fairies  carried  off  a  child,  they 
always  left  one  of  their  own  numbers  in  its  place, 
generally  described  in  the  language  of  the  country  as 
an  ill-faur'd  wauchie  wandocht  of  a  crealur.  This 
equivocal  creature  was  always  distinguished  by  being 
insatiable  for  food,  and  if  kept,  seldom  failed  to  suck 
its  supposed  mother  into  a  consumption. 

Whenever  a  family  suspected  that  a  child  had  been 
changed  for  a  fairy,  they  had  recourse  to  the  following 
strange,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  the  country,  infallible 
ordeal.      A   sufficient  quantity  of  fiauchter-fail  was 
parted  from  the  eastern  side  of  a  hill,  with  which  all 
the  windows,  doors,  and  every  aperture  through  the 
house,   excepting  the   chimney,    were  built  up.      A 
large  fire  was  then  made  of  peats,   and  the  supposed 
fairy,   wrapped   in    the   sheets   or    blankets   of   the 
woman's  bed,  was  laid  on  the  fire  when  it  was  at  the 
briskest,  while  one  of  the  bystanders  repeated — 
Come  to  me 
Gin  mine  ye  be ; 
But  gin  ye  be  a  fairy  wiclit. 
Fast  and  flee  till  endless  nicht. 
If  the  child  actually  was  the  woman's,  .t  instantly 
rolled  off  the  fire  upon  the  floor;  but,  if  it  was  a 
fairy,  it  flew  away  up  the  chimney  with  a  tremendous 
shriek,  and  was  never  more  seen,  while  the  real  infant 
was  found  lying  upon  the  threshold. 

In  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish 
Border,  there  is  a  very  interesting  memoir  on  this 
branch  of  Scottish  mythology. 

•  The  fate  of  mendicants  at  that  period  was  hard  indeed,  for 
instead  of  a  handful  of  oatmeal,  the  usual  alms  in  the  farm-houses  of 
the  south-western  counties  of  Scotland,  a  beggar  received  nothing 
but  a  fiail-custoch,  or  pen,  that  is,  the  thick  rib  up  the  middle  of  the 
colewort  staHi. 
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THE  TOWN  OF  BOPPART. 

The  Vineyards  of  the  Rhine. 

iSopPART  is  a  small  town  upon  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine.  It  is  generally  identified  by  antiquaries 
with  the  Baudobrica  of  the  Romans,  one  of  the  five 
citadels  built  by  Drusus,  in  which  there  was  sta- 
tioned a  pra;fect  of  the  soldiers  called  balistarii.  The 
kings  of  Frauconia  afterwards  built  a  palace  upon 
this  spot,  the  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen  ;  and  there  is 
another  memorial  of  the  ancient  royal  residence,  in 
the  name  of  Konigsback,  or  King's  Piivulet,  which  is 
given  to  a  small  stream,  which  falls  into  the  Rhine 
close  by.  It  was  afterwards  created  an  imperial  city, 
and  in  1312  was  transferred  by  the  Emperor,  Henry 
the  Seventh,  to  his  brother,  the  Archbishop  and 
Vol.  XI. 


Elector  of  Treves,  who  annexed  it  to  his  dominions. 
Once  it  attempted  to  regain  its  liberty,  but  the 
attempt  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  town  remained 
quietly  in  subjection  to  its  electoral  master  until  the 
changes  occasioned  by  the  French  Revolution.  It 
belongs  at  present  to  Prussia,  and  is  included'  iu  the 
province  of  the  Lower  Rhine. 

Boppart  is  a  very  curious  old  town,  built  on  the 
ruins  of  ancient  forts  and  palaces,  erected  in  the  days 
of  the  Romans  and  the  Franks.  Some  old  convents 
have  been  converted  into  more  useful  purposes  than 
their  original  intent ;  the  principal  one,  that  of  Ma- 
rienberg,  situated  above  the  to.vn,  has  been  converted 
into  an  extensive  cotton-manufactory.  The  church 
is  apparently  not  less  ancient,  or  curious  in  its  Gothic 
structure  and  its  octagonal  spires,  than  the  convents. 
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Tlie  houses  appear  to  be  built  mostly  of  wooden 
beams,  arranged  in  various  directions,  and  the  spaces 
between  them  filled  up  with  lath  and  clay.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  and  as  the  second  and  upper 
stories  project  beyond  the  ground-story,  "  the  oppo- 
site neighbours  might  almost  shake  hands  out  of 
their  gable  ends."  The  wood- work  is  generally 
painted  black,  and  sometimes  carved  and  twisted  into 
a  variety  of  shapes.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add, 
that  the  streets  arc  ill-paved,  and  miserably  dirty  ; 
but  this  is  not  peculiar  to  Boppart,  being  the  com- 
mon characteristic  of  every  Catholic  town  along  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine.  Indeed  it  may  be  mentioned  as 
a  general  observation,  that  although  the  road  which 
skirts  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  from  Coblentz  to 
Bingen,  is  one  of  the  most  level  and  beautiful  per- 
haps in  all  Europe,  the  moment  it  comes  within  the 
verge  of  a  town  or  village,  it  seems  to  be  infected 
with  the  prevailing  malady,  and  ceases  to  deserve 
any  commendation. 

The  road  here  mentioned  was  executed  by  the 
French  army  while  it  held  possession  of  the  country ; 
but  it  appears,  from  the  accounts  of  early  travellers, 
that  it  was  always  a  good  mountain- road,  though 
liable,  in  common  with  all  roads  so  situated,  to  be  cut 
np  by  the  torrents.  The  French  engineers,  by  blast- 
ing the  basaltic  rocks,  levelling  down  the  inequalities, 
and  forming  arched  sewers  for  the  swollen  torrents 
to  pass  under  the  road  instead  of  sweeping  across  it, 
have  now  made  it  a  most  perfect,  level,  Macadamized 
road,  on  which  neither  hole  nor  rut  is  to  be  seen. 
The  materials  of  which  it  is  formed  are  admirably 
.adapted  for  the  purpose  ;  heaps  of  the  broken  pre- 
pared stones  are  kept  by  the  road-side,  ready  to  be 
laid  on  when  required.  The  road  generally  winds 
close  along  the  edges  of  the  precipitous  and  naked 
basaltic  mountains,  but  sometimes  it  approaches  the 
very  verge  of  the  Rhine,  and  here  the  traveller  is 
protected  by  a  fence  of  posts  and  rails.  This  road  is 
much  frequented  by  travellers,  who  ascend  the  river 
by  land,  and  descend  by  water, — the  course  which  it 
is  best  for  those  to  follow  who  visit  this  delightful 
country, — one  half  of  the  route  supplies  the  defects 
of  the  other  half.  In  ascending  by  the  road,  the 
traveller  has  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  towns 
upon  the  banks,  and  taking  his  own  time  to  examine 
whatever  may  interest  him  on  the  way ;  but  as  he  is 
conveyed  under  high  and  overhanging  mountains,  he 
is  unable  to  take  in  at  one  view  the  whole  of  the 
scenery  around  him.  On  the  other  hand,  in  descend- 
ing by  water,  every  object  on  both  sides  is  brought 
at  once  before  him,  as  he  glides  down  the  middle  of 
the  stream,  at  the  rate  of  perhaps  ten  miles  an  hour; 
thence  he  views,  in  quick  succession,  the  ever-varying 
features  of  the  romantic  and  picturesque  mountains, 
at  one  time  appearing  with  naked  and  pinnacled 
summits  under  every  fantastic  shape,  at  another 
clothed  with  orchards,  vineyards,  and  forests,  and 
every  now  and  then  surmounted  by  an  ancient  castle 
or  convent  in  ruins.  This  great  variety  of  objects 
keeps  the  eye  and  the  imagination  continually  on  the 
stretch,  while  the  margins  of  the  smooth  and  silvery 
Rhine,  forming  a  chain  of  lakes,  exhibit  to  the  view 
cities,  towns,  and  villages,  interspersed  with  the  varied 
scenery  of  corn-fields,  groves,  and  orchards,  and 
render  it  impossible  to  quit  the  deck  for  a  moment. 

The  appearance  of  Boppart  corresponds  with  its 
antiquity;  it  has  a  dark  and  sombre  character,  some- 
what relieved,  however,  by  the  verdant  foliage  of  the 
trees  in  the  vicinity,  backed  by  the  lofty  mountains, 
rising  one  above  the  other,  each  forming  a  spacious 
platform,  covered  with  woods  or  cultivated  fields. 
These  mountainous  terraces  are  formed  for  the  rear- 


ing of  the  vine  ;  so  that  "  you  may  look  up  from 
your  boat,"  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Cogan,  "  as  you 
are  swimming  with  the  current,  and  contemplate  the 
husbandman  pruning  the  vines  at  an  immense  height 
above  you  ;  you  will  calm  your  fears  for  his  safety 
by  discovering  walls  of  rugged  stones,  arranged  at 
dififerent  stages  of  the  steep  ascent,  to  stop  the  falling 
soil,  that  it  may  be  converted  into  a  kindly  mould." 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  long  ravine  which 
extends  from  Boppart  to  Bingen,  the  Rhine  is  so 
closely  hemmed  in  by  steep  mountains,  as  to  admit 
of  no  other  produce  than  what  the  vineyards  afford. 
In  fact,  the  principal  part  of  the  food  of  the  people 
inhabiting  this  ravine,  must  be  brought  from  a  dis- 
tance, as,  from  the  scarcity  of  land,  wine  and  fruit  are 
the  only  articles  capable  of  cultivation.  A  modern 
tourist  expresses  surprise,  how  the  vineyards  in  some 
parts  of  this  district  can  possibly  pay  the  labour  of 
cultivation. 

There  is  scarcely  a  patch  of  half  an  acre  in  any  one  con- 
tinued space,  mostly  not  half  a  rood.  Every  little  sheltered 
spot,  however  small,  that  possesses  the  least  soil, — every 
little  cievice  between  the  naked  rooks,— is  choked  up  with 
vines  ;  in  many  places  the  vine  is  planted  in  a  basket  with 
adventitious  soil,  and  sunk  in  the  rocky  fragments  by  the 
side  of  the  hill.  The  care  and  the  labour  bestowed,  though 
not  toilsome,  is  constant,  and  the  distance  is  frequently 
several  miles  which  the  poor  cultivator  has  to  go  from  his 
habitation  to  his  vineyard, — we  should  rather  say  hejs, 
for  they  appear  to  be  chiefly  women,  who  bear  but  very 
little  resemblance  to  those  fair  and  sylph-like  damsels  with 
which  painters  are  in  the  habit  of  peopling  their  vineyards, 
when  assembled  to  gather  the  purple  grape.  A  jacket  and 
petticoat,  a  dirty  handkerchief  tied  round  the  head,  the 
legs  and  feet  naked,  tlie  features  dark,  dull,  and  unmean- 
ing, furnish  the  true  picture  of  a  female  labourer  of  a 
Rhenish  vineyard  ;  and  this  was  so  generally  the  prevail- 
ing feature  of  the  picture  in  all  places  where  the  chief  pro- 
duce was  wine,  that  we  may  almost  with  certainty  come  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  culture  of  the  vine  is  an  indication 
of  the  poverty  of  those  who  perform  the  manual  labour, 
however  profitable  it  may  be  to  the  large  proprietor. 

The  mode  of  cultivating  the  vine  on  terraces, 
formed  upon  the  sides  of  the  mountains  bordering 
the  Rhine,  is  carried  to  great  perfection  towards  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  long  narrow  ravine  extending 
from  Boppart  to  Bingen.  Between  Asmanshausen 
and  Ehrenfels,  the  steep  sides  of  the  mountains,  to 
the  height  of  at  least  a  thousand  feet,  are  covered 
with  vines,  growing  entirely  on  terraces,  one  rising 
above  another  to  the  very  summit,  the  earth  on  which 
is  kept  up  by  well-built  stone  walls,  of  from  five  to 
eight  feet  in  height ;  yet  many  of  these  terraces  are 
not  twice  the  breadth  of  the  height  of  the  walls  that 
support  them.  Nearly  opposite  Bingen,  and  about 
Ehrenfels,  may  be  counted  no  less  than  twenty-two 
of  these  terraces,  rising  one  above  the  other. 

The  vineyards  of  the  Rhine,  as  it  has  been  often 
observed,  are  like  the  vine- clad  hills  of  France, — 
prettier  things  to  read  of  than  to  see.  Unfortunately 
for  the  lovers  of  the  picturesque,  the  maxim  is  well 
established  in  this  branch  of  agriculture,  that  the 
fruit  of  high  vines  never  ripens  so  well  as  the  fruit 
of  vines  which  are  trained  low,  and  that  the  quality 
of  the  wine  is  almost  always  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
the  exuberance  of  the  growth.  In  those  districts 
where  the  culture  of  the  plant  is  best  understood,  it 
is  seldom  allowed  to  rise  higher  than  two  or  three 
feet ;  it  thus  receives  the  benefit  of  the  reflected  as 
well  as  the  direct  solar  rays,  and  of  the  warm  exha- 
lations that  ascend  from  the  earth.  If  appearance 
alone  were  studied,  as  Dr.  Henderson  remarks,  the 
bald  and  stunted  vines  of  Burgundy  and  Cham- 
pagne must  yield  to  those  of  sunny  Italy,  where 
they  are  allowed  to  send  forth  their  foliage  full  and 
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nnbroken,  and  where  their  branches,  entwining  round 
each  other,  and  occasionally  forming  festoons  from 
tree  to  tree,  "  as  if  the  hand  of  taste  itself  had 
directed  their  arrangement,"  (to  use  the  words  of 
another  writer,)  contribute  to  variegate  and  adorn  the 
scene.  But  where  is  the  wine  yielded  by  these  beau- 
tiful plants  that  can,  for  an  instant,  be  compared 
with  the  produce  of  their  dwarfish  rivals,  on  what  the 
Italians  are  pleased  to  call  "  the  barbarian  side  of 
the  Alps"  ?  And  after  all,  the  vineyards  of  the  Rhine 
are  not  without  beauty  :  to  the  traveller  who  is  con- 
tent to  take  them  as  he  finds  them,  and  not  quarrel 
with  them  because  they  fall  short  of  the  picture  of 
his  fancy,  they  are  objects  of  considerable  interest. 
Indeed  we  are  quite  sure,  that  they  cannot  be  very 
bad,  when  those  who  depreciate  them  find  nothing 
worse  than  a  Kentish  hop-garden  to  compare  them 
with.  In  the  Winter- season  indeed  their  appearance 
is  not  very  attractive. 

On  this  side  of  the  Alps  (says  Mr.  Russell,)  a  bare  field 
is  in  Winter  a  more  pleasing  object  that  a  vineyard.  The 
vines  either  die,  or  are  intentionally  cut  down  nearly  to  the 
ground.  If  the  poles  which  supported  them  are  remored, 
as  they  generally  are,  the  vineyard  becomes  a  field  of  bare 
black  stumps ;  if  they  are  allowed  to  remain,  it  becomes  a 
field  of  stiff  straight  poles,  marshalled  in  regular  array. 
Even  in  Summer  and  Autumn  these  vineyards  add  less  to 
the  beauty  of  a  landscape  than  many  other  species  of  ver- 
dure. The  vines,  having  reached  in  their  growth  the  top 
of  the  stakes  along  which  they  are  trained,  curl  downwards ; 
they  are  ranged  in  parallel  lines ;  the  clusters  avoid  the 
eye,  and  lurk  beneath  the  leaves.  All  the  beauty  that  such 
a  vineyard  gives  to  the  scene,  consists  merely  in  the  mantle 
of  deep  verdure  with  which  it  clothes  the  soft  and  sunny 
slopes  of  the  hills, — a  merit  not  at  all  of  rare  occurrence, 
even  in  countries  where  the  grape  never  ripened.  When 
near  the  vineyard,  it  is  in  itself  inferior  to  a  hop-planta- 
tion, which  is  the  very  same  thing  in  kind,  with  more  body 
and  stateliness;  in  the  distance  it  is  no  greater  ornament 
than  a  field  of  prosperous  turnips  would  be ;  but  our 
northern  imaginations,  warming  at  the  idea  of  the  vine, 
just  as  our  blood  glows  with  its  juice,  bestow  on  every 
garden  of  Bacchus  the  beauties  of  Eden. 

From  Basle  to  Mentz  the  course  of  the  Rhine  lies 
through  an  extended  plain,  which  being  chiefly  allu- 
vial, presents  few  favourable  soils  and  exposures ; 
but  between  the  latter  city  and  Coblentz  it  is  con- 
fined within  steep  banks,  which  abound  in  strata 
propitious  to  the  grape,  and  which  rising  occasionally 
into  lofty  hills,  especially  towards  the  northern  side, 
afford  the  fairest  aspects  for  its  cultivation.  On  both 
sides  of  the  river,  accordingly,  we  behold  extensive 
ranges  of  vineyards,  yielding  a  profusion  of  excellent 
wines,  supporting  a  numerous  population,  and  giving 
an  air  of  richness  and  animation  to  the  scenery, 
which  forms  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  ruins  of 
feudal  magnificence  that  crown  the  principal  heights. 
The  choicest  vintages,  however,  are  limited  to  a  por- 
tion of  this  district,  called  the  Rheingau,  extending 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  from  Wallauf,  a  little 
below  Mentz,  to  Riidesheim,  and  including  a  space 
of  rather  more  than  nine  English  miles  in  length  by 
about  four  in  breadth  ;  but  the  produce  of  some  of 
the  vineyards  above  Mentz,  particularly  of  those  at 
Hockheim,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mayn,  is  usually 
classed  with  the  best  Rhine  wines,  being  of  nearly 
equal  excellence. 


Cowardice  of  mind  is  the  never-faiUng  concomitant  of  a 
guilty  conscience. Blair. 


A  FRIEND  is  worth  all  hazards  we  can  run, 

Poor  is  the  friendless  master  of  a  world  ; 

A  world  in  purchase  for  a  friend  is  gain. YouNo. 

An  Eastern  Saying. — He  who  violates  his  word  is  the 
first  person  that  is  injured  by  so  doing. 


THE  HOUSE  I  LIVE  IN. 

No.  II. 
Material  of  the  Frame. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  frame-work  of  the 
House  I  live  in  consists  chiefly  of  bone.  Before  we 
go  any  further,  I  ought  to  tell  you  how  bones  are 
constructed,  and  of  what  substances  they  are  formed, 

STRUCTURE    OF    BONE. 

Timber  is  evidently  full  of  little  holes.  If  you  take 
a  piece  of  wood,  of  several  sorts  that  might  be  men- 
tioned, and  placing  your  mouth  at  one  extremity, 
blow  hard,  you  can  force  a  portion  of  air  through  it 
from  end  to  end.  This  shows  that  there  are  little 
holes,  or  tubes,  running  through  the  entire  piece.  If 
you  could  blow  hard  enough,  you  might  force  air 
through  any  kind  of  wood.  The  experimental  phi- 
losopher, by  the  assistance  of  adequate  machinery, 
will  force  water  and  quicksilver  through  the  pores  of 
almost  every  sort  of  wood. 

But  you  cannot  blow  through  any  of  the  pieces 
forming  the  frame-work  of  the  House  I  live  in.  This 
shows  that  the  internal  structure  of  bone,  though  in 
appearance  simdar,  is  yet  very  different  from  that  of 
wood. 

shape  op  bones. 

Bones  are  of  three  kinds  ;  long  bones  ;  broad  or  flat 
bones ;  and  round  bones.  The  long  bones  have  a 
cylindrical  channel  nearly  throughout  their  entire 
length,  which  contains  marrow,  or  pith ;  but  the 
other  two  sorts  of  bones  have  no  such  cavity  within 
them.  They  have,  however,  a  great  many  little  holes 
or  cells  in  the  inside.  Some  of  them  look,  upon  being 
broken,  almost  like  sponge  or  honeycomb.  Some  of 
the  long  bones,  besides  being  hollow,  are  also  spongy. 
They  are  generally  much  larger  at  each  extremity, 
and  the  spongy,  or  cell-like  appearance,  is  there 
much  more  apparent.  Towards,  and  at  the  middle 
part,  they  are  smaller,  firmer,  and  contain  fewer  of 
these  little  cells. 

All  the  bones  in  the  body  are  very  hard  on  the 
outside.  Perhaps  the  teeth  are  the  most  so.  The 
inside  of  the  teeth  is  not  ranch  harder  than  other 
bones  ;  but  the  outside  is  coated  with  a  substance 
called  enamel,  which  is  very  hard  indeed. 

PARTICULAR    DESCRIPTION    OF   THE    BONES. 

You  have  already  been  told  that  the  long,  round 
bones,  such  as  the  humerus,  or  bone  of  the  arm,  and 
the  femur,  or  bone  of  the  thigh,  are  hollow,  and  con- 
tain marrow  in  their  cavities.  This  marrow  nearly, 
or  altogether,  fills  up  the  hollow  spaces*.  These 
hollow  spaces  are  lined  by  an  extremely  thin  and 
delicate  membrane,  which  also  runs  in  among  the 
marrow.  The  same  sort  of  fine  membrane  also  lines 
the  cells  contained  in  the  spongy  bones.  These  cells 
have  a  small  quantity  of  liquid  in  them,  and  none  of 
them  appear  to  be  entirely  empty. 

Most  of  the  bones  are  pierced  through  their  out- 
sides,  with  one  or  more  holes  of  considerable  size, 
through  each  of  which  is  carried  an  artery  to  convey 
blood  to  nourish  the  bones,  and  a  vein  comes  out  by 
the  same  aperture  to  bring  back  the  blood  when  it 
has  fulfilled  its  office.  You  may  wonder  that  I  should 
talk  about  blood  in  the  bones.  But  there  is  blood  in 
them,  though  not  a  great  deal.  This  blood,  with  its 
vessels,  the  nerves,  and  the  membranous  linings,  to- 
gether with  the  marrow,  and  liquid  matters,  amount 
to  many  pounds  in  weight ;  for  after  the  bones   of 

•  This  is  true  of  the  bones  of  most  other  animals  besides  man. 
The  bones  of  many  birds,  however  are  entirely  hollow,  and  coatait 
air,  to  assist  them  in  flight. 
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any  animal  have  been  thoroughly  dried,  and  all  mois- 
ture extracted  from  them,  they  become  dimmished  to 
almost  half  the  weight  they  originally  were.  Ihe 
entire  bones  of  the  human  body,  when  perfectly  dry, 
•weigh  from  eight  to  twelve  pounds. 

GROWTH    OF    BONE. 

We  arc  not  born  with  the  bones  as  hard  as  they  be- 
come after  we  begin  to  walk  and  to  run  about.  At 
first  many  of  them  are  very  soft;  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  them  are  in  several  pieces,  with  cartilage,  or 
gristle  between  them.  After  a  few  years  they  grow 
firmly' together.  The  hones  of  the  head,  m  particu- 
lar are  at  first  separate;  and,  without  doing  any 
injury  to  the  soft  and  delicate  structure  of  the  bram 
contained  within  them,  admit  of  some  little  motion, 
overlapping  each  other,  as  it  were.  But  after  we  be- 
come older,  and  the  whole  skull  has  acquired  firmness 
and  solidity,  it  would  require  a  very  considerable 
force  to  remove  them  from  each  other,  and  the  con- 
sequences of  so  doing,  if  we  were  enabled  to  effect  it, 
would  be  highly  dangerous.  . 

There  is,  undoubtedly,  life,  as  it  is  often  called,  m 
bones.  While  we  continue  in  good  health,  and  the 
functions  of  the  body  are  duly  performed,  there  is 
not  much  feeling  in  them ;  though  in  some  cases  of 
disease,  they  are  endued  with  exquisite  sensibdity. 
When  the  surgeon  amputates  a  hmb,  the  proceeding 
of  sawing  through  the  bone  is  the  least  painful  part 
of  the  operation,  though  people  in  general  are  apt  to 
imagine  that  it  is  highly  so. 

VESSELS    IN    BONES. 

There  are  also  many  minute  blood-vessels  and  nerves 
running  about  in  every  direction  through  very  small 
channels  in  the  interior  of  the  bones.  That  blood  is 
certainly  conveyed  through  and  into  bones,  can  be 
made  very  evident,  by  forcing,  by  means  of  a  suitable 
apparatus,  compositions  made  of  liquid  wax,  and 
other  substances,  and  coloured,  to  represent  blood. 

Another  method  is  also  used  to  show  that  blood 
circulates  through  bones.  If  a  rabbit,  or  other  small 
animal,  be  fed  upon  madder-root,  in  a  short  time  the 
bones  will  be  found  to  be  tinged  with  the  colouring 
principle  of  the  madder. 

THE    HIP-BONES 

Are  two  large,  irregular  bones,  placed  at  the  top  of 
what  I  have  called  the  pillars  of  the  House.  These 
two  large  bones  are  very  firm 
and  strong. 

These  bones  are  called  in 
books  the  ossa  innominata.    Os 
is  a  Latin  word  for  bone ;  and 
ossa    is    its    plural,    meaning 
more  bones   than    one.      In- 
nominatum,  of   which  innomi- 
nata is  plural,  means  without  a  name,   or  nameless ; 
and  the  word  innominata  makes  a  tolerable   name, 
though  rather  long. 

STRUCTURE. 

The  ossa  innominata  are  very  firm  and  strong  in 
grown  persons  ;  but  in  a  child  they  are  less  so,  and 
are  in  three  pieces,  each  of  which  has  a  different 
name.  They  are  joined  together  in  front  by  a  firm 
gristle,  or  cartilage.  Behind,  however,  is  a  strong 
wedge-like  bone,  placed  between  them.  Between 
this  last  bone,  called  the  sacrum,  and  each  of  the  ossa 
innominata,  there  is  also  a  very  strong  gristle ;  but  it 
is  not  so  thick  or  strong  as  the  one  I  have  just  men- 
tioned as  situated  in  the  front.     The  ossa  innominata 
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and  sacrum  together  make  a  kind  of  cup,  or  deep 
bowl — open  at  the  bottom,  it  is  true,  bui  still  bowl-         , 
like  in  its  shape.     This  bowl  is  called  the  pelvis.  | 

HIP-JOINT. 

The  manner  of  fastening  the  thigh-bone,  or  femur, 
to  the  hollow  of  the  innominatum,  is  very  remarkable. 
The  hollow  where  it  is  fastened,  is  shaped  liked  the 
inside  of  an  egg-shell,  with  the  small  end  broken  off., 
and  has  received  the  name  of  acetabulum,  from  its 
supposed  resemblance  to  the  cup  with  which  the 
ancients  measured  vinegar.  The  round  end  of  the 
femur  is  fastened  into  this  deep  cavity,  by  a  very 
large  and  strong  cord.  The  shoulder  is  often  dislo- 
cated, or  detached  from  its  situation  ;  but  this  hollow 
is  so  deep,  and  the  cord  so  strong,  that  notliing  but 
very  great  violence  will  break  the  cord,  or  slip  the 
femur  out  of  its  place. 

These  two  great  bones  arc  united  by  a  very  strong 
cartilage.  While  we  are  young,  and  even  after  we  are 
older,  if  we  have  lived  temperately,  this  cartilage, 
which  is  very  thick,  will  stretch  or  yield  much  more 
than  you  would  at  first  suppose  possible.  It  is  of 
very  great  importance  to  preserve  the  soft  and  yielding 
nature  of  these  cartilages  as  long  as  possiWe.  To 
this  end,  you  must,  while  young,  take  cheerful  exer- 
cise, though  not  with  violence  ;  you  must  labour 
moderately  every  day,  as  you  grow  older  ;  you  must 
rise  with  the  lark,  and  go  to  bed  early ;  you  must 
breathe  pure  air  ;  your  drink  must  be  water,  and 
your  food  of  the  plainest  and  purest  kinds,  not  in 
excessive  quantity,  and  must  be  well  chewed.  Then, 
you  may  hope  to  preserve  your  bones  and  cartilages 
in  a  good  and  healthy  state  till  old  age. 

THE    SPINE. 

The  principal  post — the  main  pillar  of  the  building 
— the  spine,  runs  through  both  stories,  and  is  of 
singular  construction.  We  usually  call  it  the  back- 
bone.    Here  is  a  representation  of  it — 

The  spine  is  composed  of  no  less  than 
twenty-four  separate  pieces,  each  of  which 
is  called  a  vertebra.  The  plural  of  verte- 
bra is  vertebra:.  The  seven  lower  vertebrae 
are  very  large  and  strong.  These  parts  of 
the  frame  are  the  principal  supporters  of 
the  first  or  lower  story.  The  twelve  next 
above  them,  belonging  to  the  second  story, 
are  somewhat  smaller,  and  the  seven  which 
form  the  communication  from  the  upper 
story  to  the  cupola,  or  the  bones  of  the 
neck,  are  yet  smaller  still.  Their  size  in 
general  decreases — not  suddenly,  but  gra- 
dually— from  the  lowest  to  the  highest. 

The  spine,  or  back-bone,  is  not  only 
curious  in  its  shape  and  structure,  but  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  human 
frame.  If  we  had  no  spine,  the  limbs, 
beautifully  adapted  as  they  are  for  their 
intended  purposes,  could  not  act;  they  would  fall 
powerless  at  each  attempt  to  move  them.  It  has 
been  said,  that  "  if  one  member,"  in  any  part  of  the 
body,  "  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it."  This 
is  especially  true  with  regard  to  the  spine 

EACH  vertebra. 

Each  vertebra  has  a  hole  of  considerable  size  through. 
out  its  middle  (see  b  in  the  engraving).  What  is 
there  shown,  is  the  upper  surface  of  one  of  the  ver- 
tebrae, detached  from  its  neighbours,  and  standing,  as 
it  were,  by  itself,  for  greater  facility  of  description. 

When    the  twenty-four   vertebroe   are  placed,  one 
above  another,  in  the  position  which  they  occupy  in  th« 
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living  body,  they  con- 
tain a  hollow  channel 
throughout  their  entire 
length.  This  hollow  is 
filled  with  a  sofc  sub- 
stance, very  much  re- 
sembling the  marrow 
of  other  bones,  but 
much  more  important 
in  its  oflices.  It  seems 
Ske  an  arm  or  branch  of  the  brain ;  for  there  is  an 
open  passage  from  the  bottom  of  the  cranium,  or 
skull,  into  tha  hollow  of  the  spine. 

There  is  a  \  cry  curious  mechanical  contrivance  for 
admitting  the  head  to  turn  from  side  to  side,  without 
pressing  on  the  spinal  marrow,  and  consequently  in- 
iuring  its  functions.  This  is  effected  by  the  top 
vertebra  of  all,  and  which  is  called  the  alias,  moving 
upon  and  around  an  upward  projection  of  the  second 
vertebra,  somewhat  like  a  tooth  in  shape,  though  of 
a  much  larger  size,  and  situated  in  the  front  aspect 
of  the  bone,  and  confined  in  its  exact  situation  by  a 
transverse  ligament.  By  this  means  lateral  motion 
is  given  to  the  head,  without  the  necessity  of  moving 
the  main  trunk  of  the  spine,  but  simply  by  the  aid  of 
the  first  joint  formed  by  the  first  and  second  vertebra. 

GENERAL    DESCRIPTION. 

When  the  vertebrae  are  put  together  in  their  proper 
position,  there  are  large  notches  at  the  sides  between 
each  two  bones,  so  exactly  matched  together  as  to 
form  a  hole.  Thus  there  are  as  many  holes  in  each 
side  of  the  spine  as  there  are  vertebrae.  Through 
these  holes  large  branches  of  the  marrow  of  the  spine 
pass  off,  like  the  branches  of  a  tree,  to  all  parts  of 
the  body.  These  branches  are  called  nerves.  At 
first,  they  are  pretty  large  ;  but  (hey  divide  and  sub- 
divide, as  they  proceed  towards  the  extremities  of  the 
frame,  till  they  become  very  small.  Their  number, 
in  all  the  soft  parts  of  the  body,  particularly  in  the 
skin,  is  very  great. 

Those  two  upward  projections  in  the  cut,  which 
look  like  arms,  by  strongly  interlocking  with  the 
bones  above  and  below  them,  serve  as  braces  to  the 
whole  spine.  At  the  sides  are  drawn  parts  of  the  ribs 
(e  e)  in  outline.  These  show  where  the  spine  and 
ribs  come  together.  That  projection  which  in  the 
engraving  extends  perpendicularly  upwards  is  called 
the  spinous  process  of  the  vertebra ;  this  forms  no 
part  of  the  joint,  but  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the 
large  muscles  which  move  the  back  and  head. 

Between  these  bones,  where  the  body  of  each  (a) 
rests  upon  the  other,  is  a  tough  substance,  or  gristle, 
very  yielding,  or  elastic,  almost  like  India  rubber. 
This  keeps  the  bones  from  wearing  out  too  fast  when 
they  move,  and  yet  allows  of  their  moving  pretty 
freely. 

The  spine  is,  really,  one  of  the  most  curious  things 
in  nature.  The  gristle,  or  cartilage,  between  the  ver- 
tebrae is  very  thick  and  strong,  but  at  the  same  time 
yielding  ;  and  it  is  so  constructed  and  placed,  as  will 
best  allow  the  spine  to  bend  in  various  ways.  It  is 
so  elastic  or  springy,  and  also  so  readily  compressed, 
that  people  who  stand  or  walk  much,  are  really  a 
little  shorter  at  night  than  they  are  in  the  morning. 
Rest  gives  the  elastic  cartilages  time  and  opportunity 
to  spring  back  again  into  their  places  while  we  sleep, 
go  that  by  the  next  morning  we  are  as  tall  as  ever. 

I  ought,  however,  to  say — for  it  is  a  fact — that  old 
people  settle  down  a  little,  and  are  not  so  tall  as  in 
middle  age,  \^hich  is  partly  owing  to  these  cartilages 
yielding  and  yielding  till  they  become  at  length  some- 
what thinner. 


If  the  soft  marrow  of  the  spine  (which  runs  down' 
from  the  brain)  should  happen  to  be  bruised  or  in- 
jured, there  would  be  an  end  of  all  motion,  at  least 
of  the  lower  limbs.  If  the  spine  gets  broken,  it  can- 
not be  mended,  and  the  sufferer  will  never  entirely 
recover.  How  happy,  then,  that  it  is  so  admirably 
contrived,  and  so  firmly  put  together,  as  rarely  to  be 
broken  or  dislocated ' 

THE     RIBS. 

The  ribs  may  be  compared  to  the  girders  of  a 
building ;  though  they  look  more  like  the  hoops  of  a 
cask  than  like  girders.  There  are  twelve  of  them  on 
each  side.  Each  of  them  is  connected,  by  one  of  its 
ends,  to  the  large  post,  or  spine ;  and,  by  the  other, 
to  a  short  post — the  breast-bone.  Only  seven,  how- 
ever, are  joined  closely  to  the  breast-bone  itself. 
This  junction  is  effected  by  means  of  cartilages,  to 
allow  of  greater  freedom  of  motion  in  the  chest,  so 
essential  to  full  respiration  and  vigorous  circulation 
of  the  blood.  These  cartilages  are  shown  in  the 
plate  by  fainter  lines  than  those  which  represent  the 
bony  portions  of  the  ribs.  The  other  five  go  only  a 
part  of  the  way  across,  and  then  unite  with  the  car- 
tilages of  the  upper  seven.  Those  ribs  which  are 
continued  round  from  the  spine,  and  join  with  the 
breast-bone,  are  called  ^rweribs;  the  others,  which  do 
not  form  this  attachment,  are  called /a/*e  ribs. 


The  length  of  the  ribs  increases  from  the  first  or 
upper  one,  till  you  come  to  the  seventh,  which  is  the 
longest.  From  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth  they  grow 
shorter  again,  and  the  cartilages,  of  course,  become 
longer  in  the  same  proportion.  The  twelfth  rib  is 
very  short. 

The  number  of  ribs  is  almost  always  twelve ;  but 
sometimes  there  are  only  eleven,  and  at  others,  thir- 
teen. But  instances  of  more  or  less  than  twelve 
hardly  occur  in  one  person  in  a  thousand. 

In  the  old  by-gone  days  of  ignorance  and  super- 
stition, a  notion  prevailed,  which  is  not  yet  wholly 
extinct,  that  the  man  has  one  rib  less  on  one  side 
than  on  the  other.  It  was  said  that  as  Eve  was 
formed  of  a  rib  taken  from  Adam's  side,  he  and  all 
his  male  posterity  have  one  rib  the  less  for  it.  I 
hardly  need  say  that  this  notion  is  wholly  unfounded. 

BREAST-BONE. 

The  name  of  this,  in  books,  is  sternum.  It  is 
usually  considered  as  only  one  bone  ;  but,  like  many 
others  of  the  human  frame,  in  infancy  and  in  youth 
it  consists  of  several  pieces  (three  in  number),  closely 
united  by  gristle,  or  cartilage;  but  in  advanced  life, 
the  whole  usually  becomes  one  solid  bone. 
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THE    COLLAR-BONE. 

This  forms  a  kind  of  brace  between  the  shoulder 
and  the  breast-bone,  and  so  nearly  resembles  a  rib, 
that  a  separate  cut,  to  show  its  shape  and  position, 
seems  unnecessary.  You  will  see  it  in  engravings  of 
the  skeleton,  running  across  from  the  shoulder  to  the 
breast-bone,  or  sternum. 

THE    SHOULDER-BLADE 

Is  a  broad,  flat  bone,  with  ridges  on  it  for  the  at- 
tac'hment  of  muscles ;  and  at  the  fore-part  is  the 
hollow,  or  socket,  in  which  the  round  head  or  ball  of 
the  humerus,  or  arm-bone,  lies  and  moves.  Here  is  a 
back  view  of  it.  This  bone  is  called  by  anatomists 
the  scapula. 


ON  SOUND. 

One  of  the  most  important  uses  of  the  atmosphere 
is  the  conveyance  of  sound.  Without  the  air,  death- 
like silence  would  prevail  through  nature ;  for,  in 
common  with  all  substances,  it  has  a  tendency  to 
impart  vibrations- to  bodies  in  contact  with  it.  There- 
fore, undulations  received  by  the  air,  whether  it  be 
from  a  sudden  impulse,  such  as  au  explosion,  or  the 
vibrations  of  a  musical  chord,  are  propagated  in 
every  direction,  and  produce  the  sensation  of  sound 
upon  the  auditory  nerves.  A  bell  rung  under  the 
exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  is  inaudible ; 
which  shows  that  the  atmosphere  is  really  the  medium 
of  sound.  In  the  small  undulations  of  deep  water 
in  a  calm,  the  vibrations  of  the  liquid  particles  are 
made  in  the  vertical  plane,  that  is,  up  and  down,  or 
at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  transmission  of 
the  waves.  But  the  vibrations  of  the  particles  of  air 
which  produce  sound,  differ  from  these,  being  per- 
formed in  the  same  direction  in  which  the  waves  of 
sound  travel.  The  propagation  of  sound  may  be 
illustrated  by  a  field  of  corn  agitated  by  a  gust  of 
wind.  However  irregular  the  motion  of  the  corn 
may  seem  on  a  superficial  view,  it  will  be  found,  if 
the  intensity  of  the  wind  be  constant,  that  the  waves 
are  all  precisely  similar  and  equal,  and  that  all  are 
separated  by  equal  intervals,  and  move  in  equal  times. 
A  sudden  blast  depresses  each  ear  equally  and 
.successively,  in  the  direction  of  the  wind ;  but  in 
consequence  of  the  elasticity  of  the  stalks,  and  the 
force  of  the  impulse,  each  ear  not  only  rises  again  as 
soon  as  the  pressure  is  removed,  but  bends  back 
nearly  as  much  in  the  contrary  direction,  and  then 
continues  to  oscillate  backwards  and  forwards  in 
equal  times,  like  a  pendulum,  to  a  less  and  less  extent, 
till  the  resistance  of  the  air  puts  a  stop  to  the  motion. 
These  vibrations  are  the  same  for  every  individual 
ear  of  corn.  Yet  as  their  oscillations  do  not  all 
commence  at  the  same  time,  but  successively,  the 
ears  will  have  a  variety  of  positions  at  any  one  in- 
stant. Some  of  the  advancing  ears  will  meet  others 
in  their  returning  vibrations,  and  as  the  times  of  os- 
cillations are  equal  for  all,  they  will  be  crowded  toge- 
ther at  equal  intervals.     Between  these,  there  will 


occur  equal  spaces,  where  the  ears  will  be  few,  in 
consequence  of  being  bent  in  opposite  directions ; 
and  at  other  equal  intervals  they  will  be  in  their 
natural  upright  positions.  So  that  over  the  whole 
field  there  will  be  a  regular  series  of  condensations 
and  rarefactions  among  the  ears  of  corn,  separated 
by  equal  intervals,  where  they  will  be  in  their  natural 
state  of  density.  In  consequence  of  these  changes, 
the  field  will  be  marked  by  an  alternation  of  bright 
and  dark  bands.  Thus  the  successive  waves  which 
fly  over  the  corn  with  the  speed  of  the  wind,  are  to- 
tally distinct  from,  and  entirely  independent  of,  the 
extent  of  the  oscillations  of  each  individual  ear,  though 
both  take  place  in  the  same  direction. 

The  length  of  a  wave  is  equal  to  the  space  between 
two  ears  precisely  in  the  same  state  of  motion,  or 
which  are  moving  similarly,  and  the  time  of  the  vibra- 
tion of  each  ear  is  equal *to  that  which  elapses  between 
the  arrival  of  two  successive  waves  at  the  same  point. 
The  only  difference  between  the  undulations  of  a 
corn-field,  and  those  of  the  air  which  produce  sound, 
is,  that  each  ear  of  corn  is  set  in  motion  by  an  ex- 
ternal cause,  and  is  uninfluenced  by  the  motion  of 
the  rest;  whereas,  in  air,  which  is  a  combustible  and 
elastic  fluid,  when  one  particle  begins  to  oscillate,  it 
communicates  its  vibrations  to  the  surrounding  par- 
ticles, which  transmit  them  to  those  adjacent,  and  so 
on  continually.  Hence,  from  the  successive  vibra- 
tions of  the  particles  of  air,  the  same  regular  con- 
densations and  rarefactions  take  place  as  in  a  field 
of  corn,  producing  waves  throughout  the  whole  mass 
of  air,  though  each  molecule,  like  each  individual 
ear  of  corn,  never  moves  far  from  its  state  of  rest. 

The  small  waves  of  a  liquid,  and  the  undulations 
of  the  air,  like  waves  in  the  corn,  are  evidently  not 
real  masses  moving  in  the  direction  in  which  they 
are  advancing,  but  merely  outlines,  motions,  or  forms, 
rushing  along,  and  comprehending  all  the  particles  of 
an  undulating  fluid,  which  are  at  once  in  a  vibratory 
.'itatc.  It  is  thus  that  an  impulse  given  to  any  one 
point  of  the  atmosphere  is  successively  propagated 
in  all  directions,  in  waves  diverging  from  the  centre 
of  a  sphere  to  greater  and  greater  distances,  but  with 
decreasing  intensity,  in  consequence  of  the  increasing 
number  of  particles  of  inert  matter  which  the  force 
has  to  move,  hke  the  waves  formed  in  still  water  by 
a  fallen  stone,  which  are  propagated  circularly  all 
around  the  centre  of  disturbance.  The  successive 
spherical  waves  are  only  the  repercussions  of  the 
condensations  and  motions  of  the  first  particles  to 
which  the  impulse  was  given. 

[Mrs.  Somerville's  Connexion  of  the  Seiences.J 


Flowers. — "  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like 
one  of  these ;"  and  Solomon  in  all  his  wisdom  never  taught 
more  wholesome  lessons  than  these  silent  monitors  convey 
to  a  thoughtful  mind  and  an  "understanding-  heart." — 
"  There  aie  two  hooks,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  "  from 
whence  I  collect  my  divinity ;  hesides  that  written  one  of 
God,  another  of  his  servant  Nature,  that  universal  and 
public  manuscript  that  expansed  unto  the  eyes  of  all.  Those 
that  never  saw  him  in  the  one  ha\e  discovered  him  in  the 
other.''  This  was  the  Scripture  and  Theology  of  the 
Heathens  ;  the  natural  motion  of  the  sun  made  them  more 
admire  him  than  its  supernatural  station  did  the  children 
of  Israel ;  the  ordinary  effects  of  nature  wrought  more 
admiration  in  them  than  all  his  miracles.  Surely  the 
heathens  knew  better  how  to  join  and  read  these  mystic 
letters  than  we  Christians,  who  cast  a  more  careless  eye  on 
these  common  hieroglyphics,  and  disdain  to  suck  divinity 
from  the  flowers  of  nature. The  Doctor. 


Charity  in  Deportment. — He  who  shows  hatred  against 
the  sinner,  instead  of  exercising  it  only  against  tlie  sin, 
condemns  himself. St.  Ephraim — Boo^  of  the  Father*. 
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EASY  LESSONS  ON  CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCES. 

V. 

Miracles.     Part  I, 

'he  people  who  lived  in  the  times  of  the  Apostles, 
though  they  had  not  seen  so  much  as  we  have  of  the 
fulfilment  of  the  ancient  prophecies,  yet  had  sren 
them  so  far  fulfilled  in  Jesus,  as  to  afiford  good  reasons 
for  receiving  Him. 

But  you  may,  perhaps,  be  inclined  to  wonder  how 
they  should  need  to  search  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures for  a  confirmation  of  what  the  Apostles  taught, 

those  Apostles  performed  such  miracles  as  we  read 
It  may  seem  strange  to  you,  that  men  who 
;ealed  the  sick  with  a  touch,  and  displayed  so  many 
other  signs,  far  beyond  human  power,  should  not 
have  been  at  once  believed,  when  they  called  them- 
selves God's  messengers.  But  you  must  remember 
how  much  the  people  of  those  days  were  accustomed 
to  believe  in  magic.  Indeed,  in  much  later  times, 
long  after  Christianity  prevailed,  it  was  a  very  com- 
mon notion  that  there  were  magicians  who  were  able, 
through  the  help  of  evil  demons,  to  work  various 
miracles.  And  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles  this 
belief  in  the  power  of  magic  was  very  general,  both 
among  the  Jews  and  the  Heathen.  Those  Jews 
among  whom  Jesus  lived,  and  who  rejected  him, 
maintained  that  he  was  a  magician,  who  did  mighty 
works  through  the  prince  of  demons.  This  is  not 
only  related  by  the  Christian  writers  in  the  New 
Fcstament,  but  is  a  common  tradition  among  the 
unbelieving  Jews  at  this  very  day ;  who  have  among 
them  an  ancient  book,  giving  this  account  of  the 
origin  of  Christianity.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  must  have  been  (as  our  sacred  writers  tell 
us  it  was)  what  the  adversaries  of  Jesus  maintained 
from  the  first.  For  if  those  who  lived  on  the  spot  in 
his  time,  had  denied  or  doubted  the  facts  of  the 
miracles,  and  had  declared  that  the  accounts  of  them 
were  false  tales,  and  that  no  miracles  had  ever  really 
been  wrought,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  same  would 
have  been  said  ever  after  by  their  descendants.  It  is 
very  unlikely  that  another  generation  of  Jews  should 
have  betaken  themselves  to  the  pretence  of  magic,  to 
account  for  miracles  which  had  never  been  acknow- 
ledged at  the  time,  but  had  been  reckoned  impostures 
by  the  very  people  among  whom  they  were  said  to 
have  been  performed. 

The  pagan  adversaries  of  Christianity  also  seem 
to  have  had  the  same  persuasion  on  this  subject  as 
the  Jews,  and  to  have  attributed  the  Christian  miracles 
to  magical  art.  We  learn  this  from  all  the  remains 
that  have  come  down  to  us  of  the  ancient  writings 
against  Christianity,  and  of  the  answers  to  them 
written  by  Christians. 

Now  suppose  that  in  the  present  day  any  one 
should  appear  professing  to  be  sent  from  God,  and 
to  work  miracles  as  a  sign  of  his  being  so  sent,  you 
would  naturally  think  that  the  only  question  would 
be  as  to  the  reality  of  the  miracles ;  and  that  all 
men  would  at  once  believe  him,  as  soon  as  ever  they 
were  satisfied  that  he  had  performed  something 
clearly  beyond  human  power.  But  men  certainly  did 
not  judge  so  in  ancient  times.  It  was  not,  then, 
only  one  question,  but  two  that  had  to  be  settled ; 
first,  whether  any  sign  had  really  been  displayed 
which  showed  a  power  beyond  that  of  man ;  and 
secondly,  whether  this  supernatural  power  came  from 
God  or  from  an  evil  demon. 

Now,  after  the  former  of  these  questions  was 
decided,  that  is,  after  the  fact  of  the  miracles  was 
admitted,  the  Jews  were  inclined  still  to  doubt  or 
disbelieve  the  religion  which  Jesus  taught,  because  it 


was  so  different  from  what  they  had  been  used  to 
expect ;  and  hence  it  was,  that  the  greater  part  of 
them  attributed  his  miracles  to  magic.  But  others 
were  of  a  more  candid  mind,  ("  more  noble,"  as  it  is 
in  our  translations,)  such  as  the  people  of  Beraja. 
These,  by  carefully  searching  the  Scriptures,  satisfied 
themselves  that  the  ancient  prophecies  respecting  the 
Christ,  did  really  agree  with  all  that  Jesus  had  done 
and  suffered.  And  this  it  was  that  convinced  them 
that  his  miracles  were  wrought  not  by  evil  spirits, 
but  by  the  divine  power ;  and  thus  they  were  brought 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  at 
hand. 

If,  then,  any  one  should  say  to  you,  "  How  great 
an  advantage  the  people  who  lived  in  those  days,  and 
saw  miracles  performed  before  their  eyes,  must  hav 
over  us,  who  only  read  of  them  in  ancient  books 
and  how  can  men  in  these  days  be  expected  to  believ  ^ 
as  firmly  as  they  did?  " — you  may  answer  that  dif- 
ferent men's  trials  and  advantages  are  pretty  neai-ly 
balanced.  The  people  who  lived  in  those  times  were 
not  (any  more  than  ourselves)  forced  into  belief 
whether  they  would  or  no  ;  but  were  left  to  exercise 
candour  in  judging  fairly  from  the  evidence  before 
them.  Those  of  them  who  were  resolved  to  yield  to 
their  prejudices  against  Jesus,  and  to  reject  Him, 
found  a  ready  excuse  (an  excuse  which  would  not  be 
listened  to  now),  by  attributing  his  miracles  to  the 
magical  arts  which  in  those  days  were  commonly 
believed  in.  And  again,  though  they  saw  many 
miracles  which  we  only  read  of,  they  did  not  see  that 
great  miracle  (as  it  may  be  called)  which  is  before 
our  eyes,  in  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  since  their 
time.  They  could  see,  indeed,  many  prophecies  ful- 
filled in  Jesus  ;  but  we  have  an  advantage  over  them 
in  witnessing  the  more  complete  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecies  respecting  the  wonderful  spread  of  his 
religion. 

Part  II. 

But  can  we  of  the-se  days  really  find  sufficient  proof? 
some  one  may  say,  and  such  proof  as  is  within  the 
reach  of  ordinary  Christians,  for  believing  that 
miracles  really  were  performed,  which  we  never  saw, 
but  which  are  recorded  in  books,  as  having  happened 
nearly  1800  years  ago?  Is  it  not  expecting  a  great 
deal  of  us,  to  require  us  to  believe  that  there  were 
persons  who  used  to  cure  blindness,  and  other 
diseases,  by  a  touch  or  a  word,  and  raise  the  dead, 
and  still  the  raging  of  the  sea,  and  feed  a  multitude 
with  a  few  loaves  ? 

Certainly  these  things  are  in  themselves  hard  to 
be  believed ;  and  if  we  were  to  find  in  some  ancient 
book  accounts  of  some  great  wonders  which  led  to  no 
effects  that  exist  at  this  day,  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  present  state  of  things  among  us,  we  might 
well  be  excused  for  doubting  or  disbelieving  such 
accounts  ;  or,  at  least,  none  but  learned  men  who 
had  the  ability  and  the  opportunity  to  make  full 
inquiry  into  the  evidence  for  such  a  book,  could  fairly 
be  expected  to  trouble  themselves  about  the  question. 
But  the  case  of  the  Christian  miracles  is  not  one  of 
this  kind.  They  are  closely  connected  with  something 
which  we  see  before  us  at  this  day;  namely,  with  the 
existence  of  the  Christian  religion  in  so  great  a  part 
of  the  world.  A  man  cannot,  indeed,  be  fairly  re- 
quired to  Ijelieve  anything  very  strange  and  unlikely, 
except  when  there  is  something  still  more  strange 
and  unliliely  on  the  opposite  side.  Now,  that  is  just 
the  case  with  respect  to  the  Christian  miracles  ;  for, 
wonderful  as  the  whole  Gospel  History  is,  the  most 
wonderful  thing  of  all  is,  that  a  Jewish  peasant 
should  have  succeeded  in  changing  the  religion  of  the 
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■world.  That  He  should  have  succeeded  in  doing 
this  without  displaying  any  miracles,  would  have 
been  more  wonderful  than  all  the  miracles  that  are 
recorded ;  and  that  He  should  have  accomplished  all 
this  by  means  of  pretended  miracles,  when  none  were 
really  performed,  wotrtd  be  the  most  incredible  of  all. 
So  that  those  who  are  unwilling  to  believe  anything 
that  is  strange,  cannot  escape  doing  so  by  disbelieving 
the  Gospel,  but  will  have  to  beheve  something  still 
more  strange,  if  they  reject  the-Gospel. 

And  it  is  the  same  in  many  other  cases,  as  well  as 
in  what  relates  to  religion.  We  are  often  obliged  to 
believe,  at  any  rate,  in  something  that  is  very  won- 
derful, in  order  to  avoid  believing  something  else  that 
is  still  more  wonderful.  For  instance,  i^  is  well 
known  that  in  these  islands,  and  in  several  other 
parts  of  the  world,  there  are  great  beds  of  sea-shells 
found  near  the  tops  of  hills,  sometimes  several 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  Now  it  is  certainly  very 
hard  to  believe  that  the  sea  should  ever  have  covered 
those  places  which  now  lie  so  far  above  it.  And  yet 
we  are  compelled  to  believe  this,  because  we  cannot 
think  of  any  other  way  that  is  not  far  more  incredible, 
by  which  those  shells  have  been  deposited  there. 

And  so  it  is  with  the  Gospel  history.  We  are  sure 
that  the  Christian  roligon  docs  now  exist,  and  has 
overspread  most  of  the  civilized  world  ;  and  we  know 
that  it  was  not  first  introduced  and  propagated  (like 
that  of  Mohammed)  by  force  of  arms.  To  believe 
that  it  was  received,  and  made  its  way,  without 
miracles,  would  be  to  believe  something  more  mira- 
culous (if  one  may  so  speak)  than  all  the  miracles 
that  our  books  record. 

But  some  people  may  say  that  the  ancient  Jews 
and  Pagans,  who  so  readily  believed  in  magical  arts, 
and  the  power  of  demons,  must  have  been  very  weak 
and  credulous  men ;  and  tliat  therefore  they  may 
have  given  credit  to  tales  of  miracles  without  making 
any  careful  inquiry.  Now  there  is,  indeed,  no  doubt 
that  they  were  weak  and  credulous  ;  but  this  weak- 
ness and  credulity  would  never  have  led  them  to 
believe  what  was  against  their  early  prejudices,  and 
expectations,  and  wishes  :  quite  the  contrary.  The 
more  weak  and  credulous  any  man  is,  the  harder 
it  is  to  convince  him  of  anything  that  is  opposite  to 
his  habits  of  thought  and  inclinations.  He  will 
readily  receive  without  proof  anything  that  falls  in 
with  his  prejudices  ;  and  will  be  disposed  to  hold  out 
against  any  evidence  that  goes  against  them. 

Now  all  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews  and  Pagans 
were  against  tlie  religion  that  Jesus  and  his  Apostles 
taught ;  and,  accordingly,  we  might  have  expected 
that  the  most  credulous  of  them  should  have  done 
just  what  our  histories  tell  us  they  did ;  that  is, 
resolve  to  reject  the  religion  at  any  rate,  and  readily 
satisfy  themselves  with  some  weak  and  absurd  way 
of  accounting  for  the  miracles.  But,  credulous  as 
they  were  about  magic,  the  enemies  of  Jesus  would 
never  have  resorted  to  that  pretence,  if  they  could 
have  denied  the  facts.  They  would  certainly  have 
been  more  ready  to  maintain,  if  possible,  that  no 
miracles  had  taken  place,  than  to  explain  them  as 
performed  by  magic ;  because  this  pretence  only 
went  to  make  out  that  Jesus,  notwithstanding  his 
mir&cXes, 7night possibly  not  come  from  God;  whereas, 
if  they  could  have  shown  that  He  or  his  Apostles  had 
attempted  to  deceive  people  by  pretended  miracles, 
this  would  at  once  have  held  them  up  to  scorn  as 
impostors. 

We  read  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  (chap,  ix.), 
that  the  Jewish  rulers  narrowly  examined  into  the 
reality  of  a  miracle  performed  by  Jesus,  on  a  man 
that  was  bom  blind.    This  is  exactly  what  we  may 


be  sure  must  have  been  done  in  the  case  of  other 
miracles  also ;  and  if  the  enemies  of  Jesus  could 
have  succeeded  in  detecting  and  exposing  any  false- 
hood or  trick,  they  would  have  been  eager  to  do  so. 
because  they  would  be  thus  sure  to  overthrow  his 
pretensions  at  once. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  weakness  and  credu 
lity  of  the  people  of  those  days  would  be  very  fai 
from  disposing  them  readily  to  give  credit  t« 
miracles,  in  favour  of  a  religion  that  was  opposed  to 
their  prejudices  ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  such 
persons  would  be  likely,  some  of  them  obstinately  to 
reject  the  religion,  and  others,  only  gradually  and 
slowly  to  receive  it,  after  having  carefully  searched 
the  ancient  prophecies,  and  found  that  these  went  to 
confirm  it.  Now  this  is  just  the  account  that  our 
histories  give. 

It  appears  certain,  then,  that  the  unbelieving  Jews 
and  Pagans  of  those  days  did  find  it  impossible  to 
throw  any  doubt  on  the  fact  of  the  miracles  having 
really  been  performed ;  because  that  would  have 
enabled  them  easily  to  expose  Jesus  to  contempt  as 
an  impostor.  Their  acknowledging  the  miracles,  and 
attributing  them  to  magic,  as  the  unbelieving  Jews 
do  to  this  day,  -shows  that  the  evidence  for  them, 
after  the  strictest  scrutiny  by  the  most  bitter  enemies, 
was  perfectly  undeniable,  at  the  time  and  place  when 
they  were  said  to  be  performed. 


QUEEN  VICTORIA. 

Oh  Sovereign  Lady  of  our  land,  and  lady  of  onr  lovo, 
Ausiiicious  dawns  tliy  youthful  reign,  auspicious  may  it  prove , 
There  never  slionc  a  brigliter  crown  upon  a  fairer  brow, 
Hail !  youthful  Queen  A'ictoria,  a  peerless  Queen  art  thou  ! 
Tlie  sceptre  borne  by  thy  fair  hand  tlu-ec  galknt  realms  obey. 
And  proud  is  each  of  all  those  re.ilnis  to  own  its  gentle  sway  ; 
With  heart  and  voice  they  greet  thee,  they  greet  thee  with 

tlicir  smiles,  [isles  ! 

QuLcn  of  Uritain's  mighty  empire, — Queen  of  ocean's  fairest 
Old'fSigland  boasts  licr  roses,  and  her  fairest  rose  art  thou. 
Green  Erin  hails  with  rapt'rous  shouts  her  shamrock  on  thy 

brpw ; 
In  Scotia's  duo  Ijonncts  is  tlie  liardy  tliistle  seen, 
All  waring  for  Victoria,  their  young,  beloved  Queen. 

A  prouder  sov'rcignty  is  thine  tlmn  the  Roman  ever  knew, 
Tliy  sceptre  rules,  thy  banner  waves,  where  his  eagle  never 
flew ;  [down, 

And  throughout  thy  wide  dominions,  where  never  sun  goes 
Religion,  peace,  and  freedom,  as  jewels  deck  thy  crown. 

In  d.arkness  in  the  silent  tomb  is  a  miglity  monarch  laid, 
And  liis  scei)tre  and  his  crown  descend  on  thee,  a  gentle  maid ; 
In  native  majesty  thou  stand's!,  with  tirni  riglit-royal  mien, 
Whilst  loyal  nobles  kneeling,  vow  allegiance  to  their  Queen. 
Through  thy  fathers'  halls  and  palaces,  the  heralds'  trumpets 

sound,  [drowned ; 

But  e'en  the  brazen  trampet's  voice  in  thy  people's  shout  is 
All  behold  thy  deep  emotion, — the  tears  that  thou  dost  shed. 
Whene'er  thy  people's  prayers  invoke  heav'u's  blessings  on 

thy  head. 

Those  tears  will  bring  forth  blessed  fruit,  they  .are  not  shed  in 
vain,  [drinks  in  the  rain ; 

Our  hearts  and  minds  have  drunk  them  in,  as  the  earth 
Full  well  amidst  a  loyal  race  dost  thou  act  the  monarch's  pait. 
And  loyally  will  we  obey  the  wishes  of  thy  heart. 

To  guard  Britannia's  youthful  queen  we  need  no  warrior 

bands, 
In  a  faithful  people's  heart  she  lives,  protected  by  their  hands ; 
The  glories  we  remember  well  of  the  days  of  great  Queen 

Bess,  [may  bless. 

And  pray  that  glories  brighter  far,  Queen  Victoria's  reign 
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BUINS    Of    IRRELAGK,    Oil    5IUC11USS    ABllTV, 


MUCRUSS  ABBEY. 

Deep  empty  tomlts, 

Anddeils,  and  mouldering  slirines,  with  old  decay, 
Uuslic,  and  green,  and  wide  embowering  shades 
Shot  from  the  crooked  clefts  of  nodding  towers. 

In  our  former  sketch  of  the  general  situation  of  the 
three  Lakes  of  Killarney,  we  stated  that  two  of  them 
are  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain -range,  upon 
which,  at  a  considerable  elevation,  the  third  lies.  This 
third,  or  "  Upper"  Lake  communicates  with  each  of 
the  two  Lower  Lakes,  (Turk  Lake  and  Lower  Lake, 
as  they  were  called,)  by  means  of  a  river  whose  two 
branches  enter  them  separately.  These  two  Lower 
Lakes,  however,  are  themselves  but  partially  sepa- 
rated ;  the  only  barrier  between  them  is  a  long  pen- 
insula, or  tongue  of  land,  which  stretches  about  half 
yray  across  their  breadth, — and  two  or  three  small 
islands,  which  seem  as  if  originally  they  had  been 
merely  a  continuation  of  the  tongue  of  land,  but 
afterwards  had  been  cut  off  from  it,  and  from  one 
another,  by  the  action  of  the  water  forcing  a  passage 
at  different  points.  This  t(mgue  of  land  is  called 
Mncruss  Peninsula  ;  and  it  forms  a  part  of  the  very 
\oL.  XL 


celebrated  "Mucruss  demesne,"  which  is  one  of  the 
great  attractions  of  Killarney.  It  is  not  our  intention 
now  to  describe  the  beauties  of  this  favoured  spot :  our 
present  notice  will  be  confined  to  an  account  of  the 
ruined  old  abbey,  which  constitutes  one  of  its  most 
interesting  features. 

The  old  abbey  of  Irrelagh,  or  Mucruss  Abbey,  to 
use  its  modern  appellation,  is  situated  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  peninsula,  or  the  root  of  the  tongue 
of  land  :  it  stands  on  an  eminence  in  the  richest  part 
of  the  demesne,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  road 
leading  to  the  mansion-house,  or  Turk  Lodge. 

A  ruined  church  (says  Mr.  AVeW)  is  a  common  object, 
which,  independent  of  the  picturesque  beauty  it  may  pos- 
sess, excites  little  interest ;  but  the  siglu  of  a  monastery 
carries  us  back  to  distant  ajjes,  and  gives  rise  to  a  train  of 
reflection,  which  every  mind  of  sensibility  feels  a  pleasure 
in  indulging.  We  remember  that  these  places  were  the 
asvluras  of  men  who,  voluntarily  renouncing  the  seducing 
pleasures  of  the  world,  devoted  themselves  to  the, services 

of  charity  and  of  religion Hither,  during  the  ages  of 

violence  and  rapine,  those  who  by  inclination  were  disposed 
to  retirement  and  to  ease,  could  withdraw  in  safety  from  the 
dangers  of  contending  factions,  and  devote  themselves  to 
the  calm  and  tranquil  pursuits  of  literature.  These  wero 
the  sacred  retreats  of  learning,  where  the  germs  of  know- 
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ledge  were  preserved,  till  a  more  genial  season  bade  them 
sprin?  forth  and  llourish  in  open  day. 

At  the  same  time  we  cannot  behold  these  ancient  fabrics, 
their  dismal  aisles,  their  dark  and  narrow  cells,  without 
drawio"  a  comparison  favourable  to  ourselves,  between  the 
Eloomy"aiul  l)if;(ited  notions  of  monkery,  and  the  more  en- 
ii"htened  opinions  of  modern  days.  Far  from  regretting 
their  decline,  the  philosophic  mind  triumphs  at  the  dissolu- 
tion of  institutions  which  were  disgraced  by  vices  of  the 
"rossest  nature;  where  superstition  was  fostered,  and  the 
streams  of  knowledge  polluted  at  their  source.  In  this 
very  abbey,  a  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  was 
preserved^  by  whose  movements,  directed  at  will,  the  friars 
imposed  on  the  credulity  of  many  an  unsuspecting  votary. 

The  remains  to  be  seen  at  the  present  day,  consist 
of  the  ruins  of  a  church,  and  some  other  buildings, 
appropriated  to  the  service  of  the  religious  community 
■which  was  formerly  seated  here.  The  whole  length 
of  the  church  is  about  one  hundred  feet,  and  its 
breadth  twenty-four.  The  steeple,  built  upon  four 
lofty  pointed  arches,  under  which  there  is  a  free 
communication,  stands  between  the  nave  and  the 
chancel.  The  principal  entrance  is  at  the  west  end, 
under  a  large  pointed  arch  of  blueish  marble,  deco- 
rated by  several  mouldings,  plain  but  well  wrought, 
and  in  good  preservation.  From  this  entrance,  the 
visiter  has  a  very  pleasing  view  of  the  great  eastern 
window,  which  is  seen  through  the  arches  of  the 
steeple  ;  and  also  of  the  large  portal  of  the  transept 
on  the  south  side  of  the  nave.  The  steeple  is  of 
rather  trifling  dimensions.  Dr.  Smith  informs  us,  in 
his  History  of  Kerry,  that  in  his  days  the  bell  of  the 
monastery  was  discovered  in  the  lake,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  shore  of  Mucruss, — a  circumstance 
from  which  it  has  been  inferred,  that  the  building  at 
some  period  suffered  froin  violence.  Mr.  Weld  sug- 
gests that  probably  the  soldiers  of  the  parliamentary 
army,  during  Cromwell's  time,  were  instrumental  to 
its  destruction  ;  as  the  country  about  KiUarney  was 
a  distinguished  scene  of  their  outrages. 

The  cloister  is  spoken  of  as  the  most  perfect  por- 
tion of  the  remains,  and  as  seeming  to  have  been 
originally  the  best-executed  part  of  the  whole  fabric. 
It  consists  of  a  quadrangle,  forty-six  feet  square, 
around  which  runs  an  arcade,  or  vaulted  walk,  six 
feet  wide,  whose  pillars  and  arches  are  formed  of 
blueLsh  and  pale-red  marble.  The  pillars,  destitute 
of  ornaments,  unless  a  few  horizontal  grooves  at 
equal  distances  can  be  considered  in  that  light,  are 
all  finished  exactly  alike  ;  but  the  arches  on  different 
sides  vary  both  in  number  and  in  form.  On  two  of 
the  contiguous  sides,  there  are  ten  of  them,  and  in 
the  pointed,  or  Gothic  style  ;  on  the  other  pair  of 
contiguous  sides,  there  are  twelve  arches  of  the  semi- 
circular, or  Saxon  style. 

How  this  capricinus  variety,  (says  Mr.  Weld,)  so  fre- 
queritlv  to  be  observed  in  the  religious  buildings  of  those 
infant  ilays  of  art  and  taste,  was  first  introduced,  we  can 
nr.w  only  conjecture:  beauly  and  utility  alike  disown  it  as 
their  offspring.  Probably  it  originated  in  the  dissensions 
which  ai(jse  among  the  brotherhood  before  the  style  of  their 
future  residence  was  determined  ;  and  of  the  obstinacy  with 
which  tliey  contended,  and  the  folly  with  which  tliey  com- 
promised this  important  subject,  the  Abbey  of  Mucruss  to 
this  day  remains  a  striking  and  a  melancholy  monument. 

In  the  centre  of  the  cloister  stands  a  remarkably 
large  yew-tree.  "  We  have  some  fine  churchyard 
specimens  in  England,"  says  Mr.  Barrow,  "  but  I  do 
not  remember  many  superior  to  that  of  Mucruss 
Abbey."  It  rises  in  a  straight  smooth  stem,  to  the 
height  of  about  fourteen  feet,  when  it  throws  out 
several  large  arms,  which  fill  the  whole  court  of  the 
cloisters,  and  mounting  above  the  highest  walls,  al- 
most entirely  overshadows  the  building.  Such  is  the 
gloominess  diffused  over  the  cloister  by  this  canopy 
of  thick  and  dusky  foliage,  that  the  bat  is  frequently 


observed  flitting  through  the  vaulted  arches  at  noon- 
day ;  and  some  visiters  have  found  their  nerves  not 
sufficiently  strong  to  endure  a  lengthened  stay. 

This  tree,  it  may  be  supposed,  was  long  a  favourite  with 
the  monks ;  but  much  as  they  might  have  rejoiced  in  its 
(lourisliing  state,  had  they  continued  to  occupy  the  monas- 
tery until  the  present  day,  they  must  have  consented,  how- 
ever reluctantly,  either  to  strip  it  of  its  honours,  or  to  relin- 
quish the  studies  of  their  darkened  cells. 

Travellers,  down  to  a  very  recent  period,  tell  us 
that  the  guide  generally  recommends  them  to  beware 
of  injuring  this  sacred  tree,  and  that  a  story  is  very 
gravely  narrated  of  a  soldier  who,  having  the  impious 
audacity  to  strip  off  a  small  piece  of  the  bark  with 
his  penknife,  quickly  expired  on  the  spot.  A  writer 
of  the  last  century  says, — 

My  Cicerone,  pointing  to  a  wound  in  the  bark  of  it,  told  me 
with  a  very  grave  face  that  the  wretch  who  had  the  hardi- 
ness to  intlict  it  paid  the  full  price  of  his  sacrilege;  for 
that  a  numbness  instantly  seized  the  guilty  arm,  spread 
gradually  over  his  whole  frame,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
despatched  him. 

Beneath  the  shade  of  this  tree  arc  four  tombs  with- 
out any  inscriptions  ;  they  are  not  very  ancient,  and 
are  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  persons  of  the 
religious  order  to  which  the  abbey  belonged. 

This  yew-tree,  however,  is  not  the  only  vegetable 
wonder  of  the  place. 

Outside  the  walls  (says  Mr.  Barrow),  there  is  a  stem  of 
ivy  almost  as  thick  as  an  ordinary  man's  body,  curiously 
twisted  and  distorted,  owing  apparently  to  its  having  been 
forced  to  protrude  its  way  through  a  heap  of  human  bones 
that  were  piled  up  in  the  corner  where  it  was  growing,  but 
which  are  now  removed ;  the  Duke  of  Nortluimberland 
having,  as  I  was  told  by  the  guide,  directed  this  to  be  done, 
on  visiting  the  place  when  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
Among  tlie  luxuriant  ferns,  and  the  mosses,  and  the 
lichens,  which  grow  on  the  gray  rocks  here,  and  in  many 
other  parts  along  the  margins  of  the  lakes,  there  was  one 
species  of  moss  of  most  extraordinary  luxuriance  growing 
in  whole  beds  of  considerable  extent,  and  bearing  the 
colour  of  a  clear,  shining,  emerald  green:  it  is  the  Hyp- 
mim  alopecurum,  the  fox-tailed  hypnura. 

At  two  of  the  opposite  corners  of  the  cloister, 
there  are  stairs  leading  to  the  cells  over  the  arcade, 
and  to  the  chief  apartments  of  the  Abbey.  The  latter 
are  in  a  very  dilapidated  state,  but  several  of  the 
cells  remain  entire  ;  and  under  the  little  gratings  by 
which  they  were  lighted,  "  one  may  still  see  the  broad 
flat  stones  upon  which  the  monks  offered  up  their 
orisons,  worn  and  polished  by  the  pressure  of  many 
a  weary  knee."  Around  the  summit  of  the  building 
there  is  a  safe  walk,  defended  by  an  embattled  parapet. 

The  lake  from  hence  is  barely  visible  through  the  trees; 
but  were  a  very  few  of  the  intervening  branches  removed, 
the  view  would  be  delightful.  It  is  impossible,  indeed, 
not  to  extol  the  taste  which  the  monks  displayed  in  choosing 
a  situation  for  their  Abbey. 

The  ruins  of  other  apartments  may  be  discovered 
in  other  quarters.  In  one  place  is  a  long,  narrow 
room,  on  the  ground-floor,  called  the  cellar :  it  is 
very  imperfectly  lighted,  and  the  stone  ceiling  is  an 
object  of  curiosity,  as  illustrating  the  mode  in  which 
arches  were  turned  in  the  days  when  this  Abbey  was 
built.  Over  the  cellar  is  the  kitchen  of  the  monks  : 
it  has  the  floor  perfect,  but  is  destitute  of  a  roof.  A 
refectory  and  a  dormitory  may  also  be  seen  in  a 
tolerable  state  of  completeness. 

The  vaults  and  winding  passages  of  the  Abbey,  (says 
Mr.  Weld,)  are  still  more  gloomy  than  the  cloister : — 
There  through  thick  walls,  oblique  the  broken  light. 
From  narrow  loop-holes  quivers  to  the  sight. 

This  obscurity  adds  much  to  the  effect  of  the  ruin ;  and, 
combined  with  the  stillness  and  solitude  of  deep  retirement, 
the  fragments  of  monumental  grandeur,  and  the  frightful 
spectacles  of  mouldering  mortality,  forms  an  association 
highly  calculated  to  insDire  the  imagination  with  visionary 
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fears.  As  you  wander  on,  the  mhu),  yielding  to  the  im- 
pression uf  such  ijlooiiiy  images,  becomes  iibstracled  from 
this  world.  The  shade  of  every  \vavin<;  branch  is  converted 
to  a  spectre,  and  the  echoes  of  the  footsteps  to  the  whis- 
pering of  the  ideal  inhabitants.  The  startled  senses  dis- 
trust their  own  perception,  and  the  delusion  can  scarcely 
be  dispelled  by  returning  to  the  cheerful  regions  of  light 
and  life. 

The  attachment  of  the  Irish  peasantry  to  their 
family  burial-place  is  boundless.  Mucruss  Abbey  is 
very  favourite  place  of  sepulture;  and  it  is  said  that 
bodies  are  not  unfrequently  conveyed  from  a  distance 
of  twenty  miles  across  the  mountains,  to  be  interred 
within  its  precincts.  The  cemetery  is  on  the  south 
side  of  the  abbey ;  it  is  very  small,  and  the  depth 
of  the  soil  inconsiderable.  The  consequence  is,  that 
cofBns,  with  their  mouldering  contents,  are  not  un- 
frequently removed,  to  make  room  for  others,  "  long 
before  decency  can  warrant  such  a  measure;"  and 
though  the  place  from  time  to  time  is  carefully 
cleared;  yet  the  bones,  skulls,  and  coffin-boards,  that 
are  prematurely  dug  up,  quickly  accumulate  again. 
The  boards  are  deposited  in  the  vaults  ;  the  bones 
and  skulls  are  heaped  up  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 
transept,  and  the  nave  of  the  church  at  the  outside 
of  the  building,  where  iinany  thousands  of  them  may 
be  seen  bleached  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  white- 
ness by  their  exposure  to  the  weather. 

The  floor  of  the  cellar,  which  we  mentioned  in  our 
description  of  the  ruins,  is  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Wright, 
as  exhibiting  "  a  spectacle  shocking  to  humanity  ;" 
lids  of  coffins  with  their  commemorating  inscriptions, 
skulls  and  bones  which  have  not  h)st  the  odour  of 
putrefaction,  lie  strewn  upon  the  ground.  In  a  small 
closet  near  the  cellar,  these  coffin-boards  are  stowed 
BO  thickly,  that  all  entrance  is  prevented.  When 
Sir  John  Carr  visited  Killarney,  in  1805,  the  sight  of 
these  mouldering  relics  of  humanity,  produced  such 
an  effect  upon  him,  that  he  fancied  the  very  atmo- 
sphere to  be  fatally  pestilent ;  and  when  he  published 
Lis  Tour,  he  emphatically  assured  all  future  visiters, 
that  if  they  passed  within  the  walls  of  the  building, 
death  would  probably  be  their  doom. 

So  loaded  with  contagion,  (he  says,)  is  the  air  in  this 
spot,  that  every  principle  of  humanity  imperiously  calls 
upon  the  indulgent  owner  to  exercise  his  right  of  closing 
it  up  as  a  place  of  sepulture  in  future ;  I  warn  every  one 
who  visits  Killarney,  as  he  values  life,  not  to  enter  this 
abbey.  Contrast  renders  doubly  horrible  the  ghastly  con. 
tcmplation  of  human  dissolution,  tainting  the  surrounding 
air  in  a  spot  which  nature  has  enriched  with  a  profusion  of 
romantic  beauty. 

This  statement  is,  however,  overcharged ;  as  for 
the  suggestion  of  closing  the  cemetery, — a  little  reflec- 
tion would  have  convinced  the  writer  that  it  was 
altogether  impracticable. 

The  intelligent  guide  who  conducted  me  over  the  ruins, 
(says  Mr.  Barrow,)  informed  me,  that  ten-pence  only  was 
the  sum  demanded  for  the  interment  of  each  person,  but 
per'.nission  must  first  be  obtained,  and  proof  be  brought 
that  some  of  Uie  applicant's  ancestors  had  held  graves,  (or, 
rather,  that  graves  had  held  the  ancestors.)  The  man 
pointed  out  to  me  a  vault,  which  he  had  selected  for  him- 
self, whenever  it  might  come  to  his  turn  to  be  laid  therein, 
though  the  first  of  his  family  that  had  been  laid  in  that 
particular  spot,  observing  at  the  same  time, — "  And  sure, 
its  a  mighty  pleasant  thing  to  be  Uacently  put  in  the  eaith 
along  U)i(i  your  own  people."  1  couhl  nut  but  admire  the 
cool  manner  in  which  he  spoke  on  the  subject;  but  this  is 
a  national  trait :  they  not  only  very  frequently  provide  their 
Collins,  and  keep  them,  as  the  Chinese  do,  conspicuously  in 
the  house,  but  make  a  point  of  laying  by,  out  of  their 
8a\ings,  a  sura  of  money  to  enable  their  survivors  to  give, 
at  iheir  death,  a  glorious  wake,  and  also  a  handsome 
funeral,  besides  something  to  the  priest,  to  pray  for  their 
•ouls  while  in  purgatory  ! 

The  peasantry  of  the  country  around  Killarney, 


are  not,  however,  the  only  tenants  of  this  cemetry ; 
persons  of  property  and  station  in  the  district,  are 
often  equally  deirous  of  having  their  last  resting- 
place  within  the  venerated  precincts  of  this  ancient 
abbey. 

Mucruss  Abbey  is  of  great  antiquity,  but  the 
exact  period  of  its  foundation  is  a  matter  of  doubt. 
According  to  some  statements,  it  was  as  early  as 
1230;  according  to  others,  it  was  not  till  1449. 
Archdall,  in  his  Monasticon  Hibernicum,  fixes  the  foun- 
dation in  1440,  and  ascribes  it  to  Donald,  son  of 
Thady  M'Carthy.  The  founder  improved  and  re- 
paired it  a  few  months  before  his  death.  In  con- 
formity with  his  design,  it  belonged  to  the  Conven- 
tual Franciscans,  whose  rules,  though  so  much  relaxed 
from  the  original  institutions  of  their  patron,  St. 
Francis,  as  to  have  occasioned  a  schism  in  the  order, 
yet  still  did  not  allow  them  to  hold  extensive 
territorial  possessions;  "but  in  the  superior  con- 
struction of  the  convents,  and  the  convenience  of 
their  accommodations,  the  brotherhood  endeavoured 
to  make  themselves  ample  amends  for  the  mortifica- 
tion to  which  they  were  otherwise  subjected."  The 
Abbey  came  into  the  possession  of  the  crown  at  the 
Reformation.  The  lands,  amounting  to  four  acres, 
two  orchards,  and  one  garden,  estimated  at  sixteen 
shillings  per  annum,  were  granted  by  Queen  Ehzabeth 
to  Captain  Robert  Collani  ;  but  it  would  seem,  that 
the  monks  continued  to  inhabit  the  Abbey  for  some 
time  afterwards,  from  the  following  inscription  on  a 
stone,  in  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  of  the  church : — 
Pray  for  the  happy  state  of  brother  Thadeus  Holenus, 
who  superintended  the  rebuilding  or  repairing  of  this 
sacred  convent,  a.d.  162fi. 

Of  the  history  of  the  Abbey  subsequently  to  this 
period,  or  of  the  manner  in  which  it  fell  into  desola- 
tion, we  have  no  account  whatsoever.  Its  destruction 
is  not  at  all  surprising  ;  the  wonder  would  have  been 
its  preservation,  in  a  country  devastated  by  wars, 
such  as  have  afflicted  Ireland. 

The  festival  of  St.  Francis,  the  patron  saint  of  the 
Abbey,  is  celebrated  here  in  the  month  of  July  ;  upon 
this  occasion,  the  peasantry  assemble  in  great  num- 
bers, and  it  is  to  be  presunied,  that  the  scenes  which 
usually  grace  a  patron-day  in  Ireland,  are  not  omitted. 

Arthur  Young  speaks  of  Mucruss  Abbey  as  one  of 
the  most  interesting  scenes  he  ever  saw ;  and  he  de- 
scribes it  very  happily. 

It  IS,  (he  says,)  the  ruin  of  a  considerable  abbey  of 
Henry  the  Sixth's  time,  and  so  entire,  that  if  it  were  more 
so,  though  the  buildiny  would  be  more  perfect,  the  ruin 
would  be  loss  pleasing  ;  it  is  half  obscured  in  the  shade  of 
some  venerable  ash-trees ;  ivy  has  given  the  picturesque 
circumstance  which  that  plant  alone  can  confer,  while  the 
broken  walls,  and  ruined  turrets,  throw  over  it — 
The  last  mournful  graces  of  decay. 

Heaps  of  sculls  and  bones,  scattered  about,  with  nettles, 
briers,  and  weeds,  sprouting  in  tufts  from  the  loose  stones, 
all  unite  to  raise  those  melancholy  impressions  which  are 
the  merit  of  such  scenes,  and  which  can  scarcely  anywhere 
be  felt  more  completely.  The  cloisters  form  a  dismal  area, 
in  the  centre  of  which  grows  the  most  prodigious  ve.i-tree 
1  ever  beheld,  in  one  great  stem,  two  leet  dianieler,  and 
fourteen  feet  high,  from  whence  a  vast  head  of  brunches 
spreads  on  every  side,  so  as  to  form  a  perfect  canopy  to  the 
whole  space;  1  looked  for  its  fit  inbabitant— it  is  a  spot, 
where — 

The  moping  owl  doth  to  the  moon  complain. 

This  ruin  is  in  the  true  style  in  which  all  such  buildings 
should  appear  ;  there  is  not  an  intruding  circumstance, — 
the  hand  of  dress  has  not  touched  it, — melancholy  is  the 
impression  which  such  scenes  should  kindle,  and  it  is  hero 
raised  most  powerfully. 


Become  not  proud  in  thy  prosperity,  nor  desperate  in  thine 

ajlversity. Sir  Thomas  Smuh. 

33  C— 2 
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EASY  LESSONS  ON  CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCES. 
No.  VI. 
Miracles.  Part  III. 
There  are  persons,  some  of  whom  you  may  perhaps 
meet  with,  who,  though  they  are  believers  in  Christi- 
anity, yet  will  not  allow  that  the  miracles  recorded  in 
Scripture  are  any  ground  for  their  belief.  They  are 
convinced  (they  will  tell  you)  that  Jesus  Christ  came 
from  God,  because  "  never  man  spake  like  this  man." 
They  find  the  religion  so  pure  and  admirable  in  itself, 
and  they  feel  it  so  well  suited  to  their  wants,  and  to 
the  wants  of  all  mankind,  and  so  full  of  heavenly 
wisdom  and  goodness,  that  they  need  no  other  proof 
of  its  being  from  heaven  ;  but  as  for  miracles,  these 
(they  will  tell  you)  are  among  the  difficulties  to  be 
got  over  :  they  believe  them  as  a  part  of  the  religion, 
from  finding  them  recorded  in  the  Bible,  but  they 
would  have  believed  the  Gospel  as  easily,  or  more 
easily,  without  them.  The  miracles  (they  will  say) 
■were  indeed  a  proof  to  those  who  lived  at  the  time,  and 
saw  them  ;  but  to  us  of  the  present  day,  who  only  read 
of  them,  they  are  a  part  of  our  faith,  and  not  a  part 
of  the  evidence  of  our  faith.  For  it  is  a  greater  trial 
of  faith,  they  say,  to  believe  in  such  wonderful  works 
as  Jesus  is  said  to  have  performed,  than  to  believe 
that  such  wise  and  excellent  doctrine  as  He  delivered 
was  truly  from  heaven. 

Now  there  is  indeed  much  truth  in  a  part  of  what 
these  persons  say ;  but  they  do  not  take  a  clear  view 
of  the  whole  subject  of  evidence.  It  is  indeed  true, 
that  there  is,  as  they  observe,  great  weight  in  the 
internal  evidence  (as  it  is  called)  of  Christianity; 
that  is,  the  reasons  for  believing  it  from  the  character 
of  the  religion  itself.  The  more  you  study  it,  the 
more  strongly  you  will  perceive  that  it  is  such  a  reli- 
gion as  no  man  would  have  been  likely  to  invent,  and 
of  all  men  a  Jew  most  unlikely.  But  there  are  many 
different  kinds  of  evidence  for  the  same  truth ;  and 
one  kind  of  evidence  may  the  most  impress  one  man's 
mind,  and  another  another's.  And,  among  the  rest, 
the  Christian  miracles  certainly  are  a  very  decisive 
proof  of  the  truth  of  Christ's  religion  to  any  one, 
■who  is  convinced  (as  you  have  seen  there  is  reason 
to  be,)  that  they  really  were  wrought.  Of  course, 
there  is  more  difficulty  for  us  in  making  out  this 
point,  than  there  was  for  men  who  lived  at  the  same 
times  and  places  with  Jesus  and  his  Apostles  ;  but 
when  this  point  has  been  made  out,  and  we  do  believe 
the  miracles,  they  are  no  less  a  proof  of  the  religion 
to  us  than  to  those  early  Christians. 

It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  difficulty 
of  proving  any  fact  makes  that  fact,  when  it  is  proved, 
a  less  convincing  proof  of  something  else.  For  ex- 
ample,— to  take  an  instance  formerly  given, — those 
who  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  places  where 
great  beds  of  sea- shells  are  found  near  the  tops  of 
hills,  and  have  seen  them  there  themselves,  are  con- 
vinced by  this,  that  at  some  time  or  other  those  beds 
must  have  been  under  the  sea.  Now  a  person  who 
lives  at  a  distance  from  such  places,  has  more  diffi- 
culty than  those  on  the  spot,  in  making  out  whether 
there  are  any  such  beds  of  shells.  He  has  to  in- 
quire of  travellers,  or  of  those  who  have  conversed 
with  them,  and  to  consult  books,  and  perhaps  ex- 
amine pieces  of  the  rock  containing  some  of  the 
shells ;  but  when  once  he  is  fully  satisfied  that  there 
are  such  beds  of  sea-shells,  this  is  just  as  good  a  proof 
to  him  as  to  the  others,  that  the  sea  must  have 
formerly  covered  them. 

And  so  also  in  respect  of  the  Christian  miracles. 
The  difficulty  we  may  have  in  deciding  whether  they 
were  really  wrought,  does  not  make  them  (when  we 


are  convinced  that  they  were  wrought)  a  less  deci- 
sive proof  that  the  Christian  religion  is  from  God. 

But  as  for  the  difficulty  of  believing  in  anything 
so  strange  and  wonderful  as  those  miracles,  you 
should  remember  that  every  difficulty  (as  was  ob- 
served before)  should  be  weighed  against  that  on  the 
opposite  side.  Now  the  difficulty  of  believing  the 
miracles  recorded  in  our  sacred  books,  is  much  less 
than  the  opposite  difficulty  of  believing  that  the 
Christian  religion  was  established  without  miracles. 
That  a  Jewish  peasant  should  have  overthrown  the 
religion  of  the  civilized  world  without  the  aid  of  any 
miracles,  is  far  more  miraculous,  at  least  more  in- 
credible, than  any  thing  that  our  books  relate ;  and 
it  will  appear  still  more  incredible,  if  you  remember 
that  this  wonderful  change  was  brought  about  by 
means  of  an  appeal  to  miracles.  Jesus  and  his 
Apostles  certainly  professed  to  display  miraculous 
powers  in  proof  of  their  being  sent  from  God ;  and 
this  would  have  been  the  greatest  hinderance  to  their 
propagating  a  new  religion,  if  they  had  really  pos- 
sessed no  such  powers  ;  because  this  pretence  would 
have  laid  them  open  to  detection  and  ridicule. 

But  there  is  a  distinction  between  our  religion  and 
all  others,  which  is  often  overlooked.  Almost  all 
religions  have  some  miraculous  pretensions  connected 
with  them  ;  that  is,  miracles  are  recorded  to  have 
been  wrought  in  support  of  some  pagan  religion 
among  people  who  already  believed  it.  But  you  will 
not  find  that  any  religion  except  ours  was  ever  intro- 
duced,— and  introduced  among  enemies, — by  miracu- 
lous pretensions.  Ours  is  the  only  faith  tliat  ever 
was  FOUNDED  ou  an  appeal  to  the  evidence  of 
miracles.  And  'we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that 
no  such  attempt  ever  did  or  could  succeed,  if  the 
miracles  were  not  really  performed.  The  difficulty, 
therefore,  of  believing  that  the  Christian  religion  was 
propagated  by  means  of  miracles,  is  nothing  in  com- 
parison of  the  difficulty  of  believing  that  it  could 
have  been  propagated  without  any. 

Indeed,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  many 
more  miracles  must  have  been  performed  than  are 
particularly  related.  Several  particular  cases,  indeed, 
of  our  Lord's  miracles  were  described  ;  but  besides 
these,  we  are  told,  in  various  places,  of  great  multi- 
tudes of  sick  people  being  brought  to  him,  and  that 
"He  healed  them  all."  (Matt.  xii.  1.5  ;  xix.  2.)  So, 
also,  besides  particular  miracles  related  as  done  by 
the  Apostles,  (Acts  ii.  33;  iii.  7;  ix.  33;  xiii.  11; 
xiv.  8 ;  xxviii.  5  ;)  we  are  told,  generally,  of  their 
not  only  performing  many  miracles,  (Acts  viii.  C  ; 
xix.  11,)  but  also  bestowing  miraculous  powers  on 
great  numbers  of  disciples,  (Acts  vi.  5,  8 ;  x.  44 ; 
xix.  6.)  And  we  find  St.  Paul,  in  one  of  his  Epistles, 
speaking  of  it  as  a  thing  familiarly  known,  that 
miracles  were  "  the  signs  of  an  Apostle."  (2  Cor.  xii. 
12.)  And  in  all  these  books,  we  find  miracles  not 
boastfully  dwelt  on,  or  described  as  something  unu- 
sual, but  alluded  to,  as  familiarly  known  to  the  per- 
sons to  whom  the  books  were  immediately  addressed ; 
that  is,  to  the  Christians  of  those  days. 

But  besides  the  accounts  given  in  the  Christian 
Scriptures,  we  might  be  sure  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  that  the  Apostles  could  never  have  even 
gained  a  hearing,  at  least  among  the  Gentiles,  if  they 
had  not  displayed  some  extraordinary  and  super- 
natural power.  Fancy  a  few  poor  Jewish  fishermen, 
tent-makers,  and  peasants,  going  into  one  of  the  great 
Roman  or  Grecian  cities,  whose  inhabitants  were  proud 
of  the  splendid  temples,  and  beautiful  images  of  their 
gods,  which  had  been  worshipped  time  out  of  mind 
by  their  ancestors ;  they  were  proud,  too,  of  their 
schools  of  philosophy,  'where  those  reputed  the  wisest 
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men  among  them  discoursed  on  the  most  curious  and 
sublime  subjects  to  the  youth  of  the  noblest  families  • 
and  then  fancy  these  Jewish  strangers  telling  them 
to  cast  away  their  images  as  an  abominable  folly,  to 
renounce  the  religion  of  their  ancestors,  to  reject  with 
scorn  the  instructions  of  their  philosophers,  and  to 
receive  instead,  as  a  messenger  from  heaven,  a  Jew  of 
humble  station,  who  had  been  put  to  the  most  shame- 
ful death.  How  do  you  think  men  would  have  been  re- 
ceived, who  should  have  made  such  an  attempt  as  this, 
■with  merely  such  weak  human  means  as  preaching? 
You  cannot  doubt  that  all  men  would  have  scorned 
them,  and  ridiculed  or  pitied  them  as  madmen. 

As  for  the  wisdom,  and  purity,  and  sublimity  of 
the  religion   of  the   Gospel,  this  might  have  gained 
them    some   attention, — not,  indeed,  among  the  mass 
of  the  people,  who  were   too  gross   to  relish  or  per- 
ceive this  purity  and  wisdom, — but  among  a  very  few 
of  the  better  sort,  if  once  they  could   be  brought   to 
listen  to  the  description  of  the  religion.     And  this, 
perhaps,  they  might  have  done,  if  it  had  been  taught 
by  some  Greek  or   Roman   philosophers  famous  for 
knowledge  and  wisdom.     But  the  Gospel  was  preached 
by  men  of  a  nation,  which  the  Greeks   and   Romans 
looked  down  upcm  as   barbarian,  and  whose  religion 
especially,   they  scorned  and  detested  for  being   so 
different   from    their   own.     And   not  only   did  the 
Apostles  belong  to  this  despised  nation,  but  they  were 
the  outcasts  of  that  very  nation,  being   rejected  and 
abhorred  by  the  chief  part  of  their  Jewish  brethren. 
If,  therefore,  they  had  come   among  the   Gentiles, 
teaching  the   most  sublime  religious    doctrine,    and 
trusting  merely  to  the  excellence  of  what  they  taught, 
it  is  impossible  they  should  have  even  had  a  hearing. 
It  is   not  enough  to  say,  that  no  one  would    have 
be/ieved  them  ;   but  no  one  would  even  have  listened 
to  them,  if  they  had  not  first  roused  men's  serious 
attention  by  working  (as  we  are  told  they  did,)  "  re- 
markable [special]  miracles."  Acts  xi.x.  11. 

Afterwards,  indeed,  when  the  Gospel  had  spread 
80  as  to  excite  general  attention,  many  men  would 
be  likely  to  listen  to  the  preaching  of  it  even  by  per- 
sons, who  did  not  pretend  to  miraculous  power,  but 
who  merely  bore  witness  to  the  miracles  they  had 
seen ;  giving  proof  at  the  same  time  that  they  were 
not  false  witnesses,  by  their  firmness  in  facing  perse- 
cution. And  this  was  certainly  a  good  ground  for 
believing  their  testimony.  For  though  men  may  be 
mistaken  as  to  the  opinions  which  they  sincerely  held, 
they  could  not  be  mistaken  as  to  such  facts  as  the 
Christian  miracles  of  which  they  professed  themselves 
eye-witnesses  ;  as  the  Apostles,  for  instance,  were,  of 
their  Master's  resurrection.  And  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
ceived that  men  would  expose  themselves  to  dangers, 
and  tortures,  and  death,  in  attesting  false  stories, 
which  they  must  have  known  to  be  false.  If  there 
had  been  any  well-contrived  imposture  in  respect  of 
pretended  miracles,  it  is  impossible  but  that  some  at 
least,  out  of  the  many  hundreds  brought  forward  as 
eye-witnesses,  would  have  been  induced  by  threats, 
or  tortures,  or  bribes,  to  betray  the  imposture. 

There  were  many,  therefore,  who  received  the 
jospel, — and  with  good  reason, — on  such  testimony 
^s  this,  as  soon  as  they  could  be  brought  to  listen  to 
and  examine  it.  But  in  the  first  instance,  the  Apo- 
stles could  not  have  brought  any,  of  the  Gentiles  at 
least,  to  listen  to  them,  if  they  had  not  begun  by 
working  evident  miracles  themselves.  A  handful  of 
Jewish  strangers,  of  humble  rank,  would  never  have 
obtained  a  hearing  among  the  most  powerful,  and 
most  civilized,  and  proudest  nations  of  the  world,  if 
they  had  not  at  first  roused  their  attention  by  the 
display  of  some  extraordinary  powers. 


ST.  Gregory's  contemplation  of 


HIMSELf. 

Flying  the  society  of  men,  and  pursued  by  melan- 
choly, I  threw  myself  under  the  shade  of  the  forest- 
trees,  to  indulge  in  contemplation. 

Ilow  sweet  a  solace  is  it  to  our  griefs,  to  be  able  to 
commune  freely  in  solitude  with  our  own  hearts! 
Thousands  of  birds,  perched  upon  the  branches,  ani- 
mated the  air,  which  echoed  to  their  harmonious 
songs,  and  inspired  my  soul  with  a  secret  enjoyment. 
Hidden  in  the  verdure  which  sprang  around  the 
grasshopper,— that  lover  of  the  sun,— mi.xed  its 
noisy  voice  with  their  melodious  notes,  which  rang 
through  the  interstices  of  the  grove. 

The  waters  of  a  clear  brook  purling  close  at  my 
side,  refreshed  the  parched  earth. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  beauties  of  nature,  my 
soul  did  not  smart  the  less  under  its  wounds. 

It  still  plunged  into  the  varying  thoughts  by  which 
it  is  so  often  agitated. 

What  was  I  before  I  was  born  ?  what  am  I  now  ? 
what  shall  I  be  to-morrow? 

A  thick  film  seemed  to  obscure  my  mental  view. 
I  asked  the  learned  to  guide  me,  but  I  found  no  one 
who  knew  any  more  than  myself. 

Wrapped  in  impenetrable  clouds,  I  wander  from 
desire  to  desire,  without  being  able  to  satisfy  myself 
respecting  the  object  of  my  wishes,  not  even  with,  the 
illusions  of  a  dream. 

This  fleshly  frame,  in  which  we  are  held  captive, 
intercepts  every  ray  of  light. 

I  exist, — what  does  the  word  mean  ?  teach  me  ! 
Already,  whilst  I  speak,  a  portion  of  my  existence 
has  escaped  me. 

I  am  no  longer  what  I  was. 

What  shall  I  be  to-morrow,  should  I  still  exist? 
In  no  one  thing  stable,  in  no  one  thing  permanent, 
I  resemble  the  water  of  a  stream,   which  perpetually 
flows  on,  which  nothing  stops. 

Or  rather,— but  of  all  the  objects  which  surround 
me,  to  what  can  I  compare  myself? 

Like  the  brook,  in  another  moment  I  shall  be  no 
longer  the  same  I  was  the  moment  before. 
I  ought  to  be  called  by  some  other  name. 
You  seize  me  now,  you  hold  me,  yet  I  escape. 
Fugitive  wave,   never  again  will   you  traverse  the 
space  over  which  you  have  already  flowed. 

The  same  man  whom  you  have  once  reflected  in 
your   waters  will   never  again   be  reflected  by  them, 

exactly  as  he  looked  in  them  before. Book  of  the 

Fathers. 


Gardening,"  says  Mr.   Courtenay,   in  his   life  of  Si» 


AVilliara  Temple,  "  is  a  pursuit  peculiarly  adapted  for 
reconciling  and  combining  the  tastes  of  the  two  sexes,  and 
indeed  of  all  ages.  It  is,  therefore,  of  all  amusements  tho 
most  retentive  of  domestic  affection.  It  is,  perhaps,  most 
warmly  pursued  by  the  very  young,  and  by  those  who  are 
far  advanced  in  life, — before  the  mind  is  occupied  with 
worldly  business,  and  after  it  has  become  disgusted  with  it. 
There  is  nothing  in  it  to  remind  of  the  bustle  of  political 
life,  and  it  requires  neither  a  sanguine  disposition  nor  the 
prospect  of  a  long  life,  to  justify  the  expectation  of  a  beau- 
tiful result  from  the  slight  and  easy  care  which  it  exacts. 
Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the  mind  which  can,  with  genuine 
taste,  occupy  itself  in  gardening,  must  have  preserved 
some  portion  of  youthful  purity;  that  it  must  have  escaped, 
during  its  passage  through  the  active  world,  its  deeper  con- 
taminations, and  that  no  shame  nor  remorse  can  have  found 
a  seat  in  it. ' 

Certainly  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  this  of  Sir  William 
Temple  ;  nor  would  it  be  too  much  to  say  it  of  his  biogra- 
pher, whether  he  occupy  himself  or  not  in  gardening,  as 
well  as  in  literature,  after  many  laborious  years  honourably 
passed  in  political  and  official  life. — The  Doctor, 
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ORIGIN  OF  THE  MECHANICAL  ARTS. 
The  whole  material  world  around  us  is  a  theatre  of 
practical  mechanics.  Everything  we  look  upon  or 
touch,  is  more  or  less  a  machine ;  and  from  the  time 
when  he  first  grasps  a  plaything,  or  seeks  to  stay 
himself  upright,  above  the  narrow  and  tottering 
pedestal  of  his  feet,  until  his  strength  fails  him,  and 
he  gocth  down  to  the  grave,  "  where  there  is  no 
knovvlcdge  and  no  device,"  every  man  is  more  or  less 
a  ))ractical  mechanic. 

Every  motion  of  his  body  is  necessarily  accompa- 
nied by  an  exceedingly-complicated  operation  of 
mechanics, — an  adjustment  of  the  resultant  of  the 
weight  of  all  its  parts  over  the  narrow  pedestal  of 
the  feet, — and  so  various  are  the  positions  into  which 
he  is  continually  thrown,  and  so  nice  the  conditions 
of  his  equilibrium, — each  action  of  every  part  re- 
quiring an  appropriate  attitude  of  the  whole,  and 
each  such  attitude  being  dssumed  so  as  to  produce 
the  least  possible  displacement  of  the  whole, — that 
he  may  be  said  to  get  up  and  lie  down,  to  rest  and 
move  about,  in  the  continual  exercise  of  infinite 
mechanical  skill. 

What  is  the  nature  or  character  of  this  instinctive 
skill,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  determine.  That  it  is  in 
some  measure  an  operation  of  the  mind,  appears 
evident,  because  t(ere  are  certain  states  of  the  un- 
derstanding in  which  it  ceases  to  be  exerted ;  few 
persons  can  stand  or  sit  upright  whilst  they  sleep, 
and  we  all  know  that  a  drunken  man  reels.  Not 
only  is  it  thus  an  operation  of  the  mind,  but  it  is  one 
of  its  operations  of  which  the  mind  takes  note,  and 
which  becomes  an  element  of  knowledge.  There  is, 
undoubtedly,  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  equi- 
librium, resulting  from  this  continual  operation  of 
preserving  it,  in  respect  to  our  own  bodies,  and  in 
respect  to  the  various  bodies  around  us,  on  the  equi- 
librium of  which,  almost  everything  we  do  is  an  ex- 
periment. Who,  for  instance,  does  not  know  with 
some  such  knowledge  as  this,  instinctively  as  it  were, 
whether  a  heavy  mass  be  or  be  not  so  heavily  loaded 
at  the  top  as  to  be  top-heavy,  as  it  is  termed,  or  liable  to 
turn  over,  by  ever  so  slight  an  inclination  either  way? 
We  know  at  once,  and  without  considering  any  rea- 
son on  which  our  opinion  may  be  grounded,  whether 
a  thing  be  steady,  and  thus  we  speak  of  its  looking 
steady,  or  the  contrary.  And  who,  in  the  same  way, 
is  not  acquainted  in  some  degree  with  the  properties 
of  an  inclined  plane  ?  He  knows  that  more  effort  is 
required  to  ascend  an  eminence  by  a  short  and 
abrupt  path,  than  by  one  which  is  longer  and  less 
inclined.  This  principle,  known  to  every  one,  when 
a  higher  name,  and  somewhat  more  of  precision,  and 
a  geometrical  measurement,  are  given  to  it,  becomes 
the  theory  of  the  inclined  plane. 

AH  these,  and  a  thousand  other  things  of  the  same 
class,  are  instances  of  the  application  of  a  knowledge 
ot  the  nature  of  equilibrium,  derived  unconsciously 
from  the  precautions  which  we  are  obhged  to  take  to 
preserve  the  equilibrium  of  our  own  bodies,  and  of 
the  various  bodies  which  we  touch  or  move.  But  it 
is  not  only  by  observations  like  these  that  we  are 
schooled  in  mechanics. 

Everything  in  Nature  is  in  a  state  of  equilibrium, 
or  of  motion,  and  the  conditions  of  that  equilibrium, 
or  that  motion,  as  established  by  God,  are  continually 
forcing  themselves  on  our  attention.  The  trees,  when 
their  growth  is  unobstructed,  throw  out  their  branches 
symmetrically  all  around  the  trunk,  so  as  to  bring 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  within  It.  Its 
parts  being  incapable  of  altering  their  relative  posi- 
tions, as  are  those  of  the  human  body,  so  as  under 
a  great  variety  of  circumstances  to  bring  the  centre 


of  gravity  still  over  the  same  base,  any  inclination  of 
the  tree,  such  as  the  slightest  wind  would  produce, 
would  be  sufficient  to  overthrow  it,  were  it  not 
that  by  its  roots  it  is  firmly  fixed  in  the  earth. 
Here,  then,  is  evidence  of  the  operation  under 
another  form  of  principles  of  equilibrium,  analogous 
to  those  which  fix  the  conditions  of  the  equilibrium 
of  the  human  body.  Again,  the  branch  of  a  tree, 
although  it  carries  its  greatest  weight,  and  sustains 
chiefiy  the  force  of  the  wind  at  its  extremity,  yet  has 
its  thickness  less  there  than  anywhere  else  :  it  tapevs 
from  the  point  where  it  joins  the  trunk,  through  all 
the  ramifications  of  its  tributary  branches,  until  each 
terminates  in  the  slender  stalk  of  a  leaf.  This  tapering 
of  the  horizontal  branch,  as  well  as  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  conveys  to  any  one  who  observes  it  attentively, 
an  important  lesson  in  the  strength  of  materials.  It 
teaches  him  that  the  strain,  and  the  strength  required 
to  resist  it,  are  greatest  at  those  points  which  are 
most  distant  from  that  where  the  disturbing  force  is 
applied  ;  and  this  principle,  known  to  almost  every- 
body, serves  as  an  admirable  guide  in  economizing 
the  materials  of  construction. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  fix  upon  any  natural 
object  wliich,  if  carefully  considered,  will  not  suggest 
conclusions  equal  in  practical  importance  to  this. 
Thus,  all  that  he  sees  around  him,  and  every  attitude 
and  position  of  his  own  body,  suggests  to  a  man 
some  truth  of  practical  mechanics.  When,  however, 
he  comes  to  apply  his  physical  power  and  his  ingenuity 
to  render  these  external  things  materials,  subservient 
to  his  use,  a  far  more  extensive  field  of  knowledge 
opens  before  him. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  what  may  have 
been  the  first  operation  of  man  as  an  artificer.  Sup- 
pose it  to  have  been  the  breaking  off  of  the  branch 
of  a  tree.  He  would  soon  find  that  if  he  applied  his 
strength  near  the  insertion  of  the  branch  in  the 
trunk,  his  task  would  be  prodigiously  more  difficult 
than  though  he  applied  it  near  its  extremity.  And 
thus  he  would  obtain  a  general  notion  of  that  im- 
portant principle  of  mechanics  which  we  call  leverage, 
or  a  mechanical  advantage.  Branches  of  trees  thus 
cut,  might  serve  as  a  covering  for  a  hut  whose  walls 
were  built  up  of  loose  stones.  It  could  scarcely 
happen,  but  that  the  fall  of  some  one  of  them  should 
instruct  him  in  the  secret  of  that  wonderful  force 
with  which  a  body  moves,  and  which  it  exerts  when 
its  motion  is  arrested.  Already,  then,  we  find  him 
acquainted  with  those  two  principles,  leverage  and 
impact,  which  under  their  various  forms  comprise 
nearly  all  the  mechanical  agents  by  which,  even  at 
this  day,  the  artificer  moulds  the  substances  around 
us  to  our  use. 

By  passing  the  rough  edge  of  a  stone  rapidly 
backwards  and  forwards  on  any  substance  which  he 
wishes  to  divide,  he  obtains  a  rapid  succession  of 
impacts  on  minute  portions  of  it,  and  thus  easily 
tears  asunder  its  parts  in  detail.  Thus  he  arrives  at 
the  notion  of  a  mechanical  power,  which  may  be 
considered  the  origin  of  the  saw. 

Applying  the  impact  of  some  sharp  stone  directly 
to  the  separation  of  a  piece  of  timber,  a  very  short 
experience  would  show  him,  that  transversely,  or 
across  the  grain,  it  is  almost  impossible  thus  to  sepa- 
rate it,  but  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  easy  ;  and 
thus  he  gets  the  idea  of  the  cleavage  and  of  the 
wedge.  At  length  comes  a  knowledge  of  the  metals ; 
his  wooden  lever  then  converts  itself  into  a  crow-bar, 
— his  stone  mallet  into  a  hammer, — his  rough  edged 
stone  into  a  saw, — his  wedge  into  a  chisel, — and  his 
wedge-shaped  stone  hatchet  into  an  iron  ojce. 

His  power    over    the   materials   of    construction 
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■would  thus  be  prodigiously  increased.  His  axe 
would  bring  down  for  him  the  largest  tree  of  the 
forest,  his  saw  would  divide  it  into  planks  and  tim- 
bers of  any  required  dimensions,  and  his  chisel 
would  enable  him  to  convert  the  rude  materials  of 
his  dwelling  into  hewn  and  well-fitted  stones. 

By  this  time,  and  probably  long  before  it,  society 
will  have  attained  that  state  in  which  one  man  has 
placed  at  his  disposal  the  labour  of  others, — the  first 
stage  towards  civilization.  Prodigal  of  the  labour  of 
their  subjects  and  their  conquered  slaves,  the  rulers 
of  mankind,  in  that  remote  period  of  the  history  of 
our  race,  piled  up  for  their  dwellings,  for  their  sepul- 
chres, and  for  the  temples  of  their  gods,  those  huge 
edifices,  monuments  of  their  power  and  pride,  of 
which  the  ruins  remain  even  to  our  day.  Of  these, 
the  most  striking  examples  are  the  temples  and 
sepulchres  of  Egypt*, — in  the  construction  of  some 
of  which  the  Israelites  were  probably  made  to  labour 
during  the  years  of  their  captivity. 

In  this  passion  for  architectural  magnificence  is  to 
be  found  the  cradle  of  art.  The  first  implements  of 
construction  were,  no  doubt,  the  axe,  the  chisel,  and 
the  crow-bar.  Ladders,  ropes,  and  scaffolding,  are, 
after  these,  easy  steps  in  invention.  Of  the  two  first, 
the  models  would,  indeed,  be  found  in  the  successive 
branches  of  a  tree,  and  in  the  matted  and  twisted 
creepers  of  the  primaeval  forests.  These  are  things 
which  would,  perhaps,  from  the  first,  have  occured  to 
the  rude  artificer,  and  now  that  he  seeks  to  raise  a 
high  and  commanding  structure,  he  calls  to  his  aid  a 
ladder  to  raise  him  to  the  top  of  its  walls,  and  a  rope 
to  draw  up  his  materials.  Then  would  follow  some 
contrivance  for  lifting  these  materials  at  a  mechanical 
advantage. 

That  some  such  contrivance  existed  in  the  earliest 
state  of  society,  is  apparent  from  the  fact,  that  the 
stones  used  in  the  masonry  of  that  age  were  of 
enormous  dimensions.  Ruins  of  masonry  are  to  be 
found  in  Italy,  in  Greece,  and  in  other  parts  of 
Europe,  of  a  period  greatly  antecedent  to  any  his- 
torical record,  whose  stones,  of  rude  workmanship 
and  unhewn,  nevertheless  showing  marks  of  the 
chisel  in  rough  mortices  and  facings,  are  of  such 
enormous  dimensions,  that  no  machine  of  the 
strength  and  size  of  those  now  used  for  the  purposes 
of  architecture  could  have  raised  them. 

These  structures  in  Greece  f  and  Italy  are  called 
Cyclopean,  from  a  fabulous  notion  prevalent  in  former 
times,  that  they  were  the  architectural  monuments  of 
the  Cyclops.  In  our  own  country  we  have  nume- 
rous monuments  of  equally  massive  architecture ; 
although  not,  perhaps,  claiming  so  remote  an  anti- 
quity ;  of  these,  the  most  remarkable  is  Stonchenge. 
Stones,  such  as  we  might,  perhaps,  readily  enough 
make  machines  to  lift,  but  such  as  none  of  our  ex- 
isting machines  could  lift,  are  there  seen  lifted  up  a 
considerable  height  above  the  earth,  and  propped  like 
the  lintel  of  a  door  upon  others  of  still  greater 
size,  raised  edgewise,  and  firmly  fixed-to  these  by  the 
contrivance  of  a  rude  mortice  and  tenon.  That  these 
huge  masses  must  have  been  raised  by  some  mecha- 
nical advantage  appears  certain  ;  by  what,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  say.  There  are  two,  however,  of  the 
mechanical  powers  known  probably  in  the  rudest 
state  of  society,  which,  if  properly  applied,  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  the  purpose.  A  series  of 
efforts  of  the  lever  in  its  simplest  form,  would,  with 

•  There  are  no  Palaces  in  Europe,  says  Mr.  Iloskins,  (Travels  ia 
£ihiopia, )  which  can  compare  in  magnificence  witli  the  Sepulchre 
of  ihe  Kings  at  Thebes. 

t  The  colo^isil  wall  at  Tiryns,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  is  an  example  ; 
of  a  more  advanced  period  of  the  same  colossal  architecture,  are  the 
military  walls  of  iMyceaae. 


the  assistance  of  props,  have  raised  the  two  sup- 
porting stones  into  their  upright  position,  and  the 
third  stone  might  have  been  placed  upon  them  by  a 
long  inclined  plane,  probably  a  mound  of  earth 
thrown  up  for  the  occasion. 

The  lever,  the  hammer,  the  chisel,  the  cord,  the 
ladder,  the  inclined  plane,  the  wedge,  supply  all  that 
is  necessary  to  the  purposes  of  architecture.  When, 
however,  it  became,  as  it  appears  to  have  done,  a 
principal  occupation  to  the  labouring  portion  of  the 
community,  the  ingenuity  of  men  thus  employed 
would  come  to  be  occupied,  as  we  find  it  under 
similar  circumstances  invariably  to  be,  m  facilitating 
its  various  operations.  In  the  moving  of  large 
masses  of  stone  by  means  of  a  lever,  the  assistance 
which  a  rolling  stone  or  some  rounded  piece  of  wood 
lying  accidentally  in  its  path  would  supply,  could  not 
be  overlooked,  and  in  the  cylindrical  roller  which 
would  thus  soon  be  brought  into  use,  we  have  the 
origin  of  the  carriage  w^ieel. 

The  greater  physical  force  which  a  man  can  with 
comfort  to  himself  exert  in  pulling  from  above  his 
head  downwards,  than  in  lifting  upwards,  would  soon 
suggest  to  him  the  expedient  of  passing  a  rope  with 
which  he  wished  to  raise  some  object  from  below 
him,  over  a  horizontal  pole  or  projecting  timber 
above  his  head.  And  from  this,  the  transition  to  the 
pulley,  by  which  the  opposing  friction  would  be  lost, 
would  be  easy.  The  combination  of  the  lever  and 
cord  under  the  form  of  the  wheel  and  axle,  does  not, 
perhaps,  belong  to  a  much  further  stage  of  art. 

The  science  of  practical  mechanics  might,  with 
these  resources  only,  modified  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  application,  have  been  sufficient 
to  all  the  purposes  of  construction  and  the  uses  of 
architf-cture.  Here  we  may,  therefore,  suppose  it  for 
a  time  to  have  remained. 


The  race  of  mankind  would  perish,  did  they  cease  to  aid 
each  other.  From  the  time  that  the  mother  binds  the 
child's  head,  till  the  moment  that  some  kind  assistant 
wipes  the  death-damp  from  the  brow  of  the  dying,  we  can- 
not exist  without  mutual  help.  All,  therefore,  that  need 
aid,  have  right  to  ask  it  of  their  fellow-mortals ;  no  one 
who  holds  the  power  of  graitting  can  refuse  it  without 
guilt. Sir  Walter  Scoxr. 

Grief  at  the  loss  of  friends  is  natural.  To  say,  therefore, 
that  tears  for  the  deceased  are  unreasonalile,  because  they 
are  unprofitable,  is  to  speak  without  regard  to  the  state  and 
condition  of  human  nature.  A  pious  tear  is  a  sign  of 
humanity  and  generosity;  but  still,  exceeding  care  must 
be  taken,  that  men  do  not  run  into  excesses  m  this  kind. 
To  grieve  may  be  laudable ;  to  be  loud  and  querulous  is 
childish  ;  and  to  carry  matters  so  far  as  to  refuse  comfort,  is 
inexcusable.  It  is  impious  towards  God,  without  whose 
permission  nothing  happens  in  the  world ;  it  expresses  too 
great  a  disregard  to  other  men,  as  though  no  one  remained 
worthy  of  esteem  or  love  ;  and  is  higlily  prejudicial  to  our- 
selves, as  it  impairs  our  health,  weakens  our  minds,  unfits 
us  for  several  oflices,  and  sometimes  ends  iu  death  itself. 
— Bishop  Conybeare. 


I  MUST  confess  that  I  think  there  is  no  scheme  of  religion 
besides  that  of  Christianity,  which  can  possibly  support 
the  most  virtuous  person  under  the  thought  of  tbe  judg- 
ment. Let  a  mans  innocence  be  what  it  will,  let  his 
virtues  rise  to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection  attainable  in 
this  life,  there  will  be  still  in  him  so  many  secret  sins,  so 
many  human  frailties,  so  many  offences  of  ignorance, 
passion,  and  prejudice,  so  many  unguarded  words  and 
thoughts,  and,  in  short,  so  many  defects  in  his  best  actions, 
that,  without  the  advantage  of  such  an  expiation  and 
atonement  as  Christianity  has  revealed  to  us,  it  is  impos- 
sible that  he  should  be  cleared  before  his  sovereign  Judge, 
or  that  he  should  be  able  to  stand  in  his  sight.  Our  holy 
religion  suggests  to  us  tbe  only  means  whereby  our  guilt 
may  be  taken  away,  and  our  imperfect  obedience  accepted. 
ArjDisoN. 
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NOTES  ON  FOREST  TREES.  No.  XXI. 


The  Alder,  {Alnus  glutinosa.) 

The  Alder  belongs  to  the  willow  tribe,  although  it 
differs  from  it  materially  in  form,  and  mode  of  growth. 
The  Alder,  like  the  willow,  delights  in  low  marshy 
grounds,  near  the  banks  of  secluded  streams  ;  but 
the  neighbourhood  of  running  water  seems  not  to  be 
necessary  to  its  welfare,  as  it  will  flourish  in  the  most 
stagnant  swamps.  In  beauty  of  form  and  picturesque 
appearance,  this  tree  is  unrivalled  in  river  scenery. 

He  (says  Gilpin)  who  would  see  the  Alder  in  perfection, 
must  follow  the  banks  of  the  Mole,  in  Surrey,  through  the 
sweet  vales  of  Dorking  and  Mickleham,  into  the  groves  of 
Esher.  The  Mole,  indeed,  is  far  from  being  a  beautiful 
river.  It  is  a  silent  and  sluggish  stream  ;  but  what  beauty 
it  has,  it  owes  greatly  to  the  Alder,  which  everywhere 
fringes  its  meadows,  and  in  many  places  forms  very  pleasing 
scenes,  especially  in  the  vale  between  Box  Hill  and  the 
high  grounds  of  Norbury  Park. 

The  Alder  becomes  more  picturesque  by  age  ;  but 
the  great  use  of  its  timber,  even  when  the  tree  is 
young,  is  the  cause  of  very  few  full-grown  trees 
being  found.  The  largest  in  England  in  the  time  of 
Gilpin  were  at  Bishops"  Auckland,  the  seat  of  the 
Bishop  of  Durham. 

Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder  says  that  in  some  parts  of 
Scotland  this  tree  assumes  a  character  of  much  more 
dignity  and  grandeur  than  the  specimens  which  are 
found  in  England. 

In  very  many  instances  we  have  seen  it  put  on  so  much 
of  the  bold  and  resolute  character  of  the  oak,  that  it  might 
have  been  mistaken  for  that  tree,  but  for  the  intense  depth 
of  its  deep-green  hue. 

The  wood  of  the  Alder  is  much  used,  especially 
the  young  timber,  in  the  manufacture  of  patten- 
boards,  broom  handles,  and  numerous  other  articles 
of  common  turnery,  for  which  purpose  it  is  well 
adapted,  from  the  freedom  with  which  it  is  worked. 
In  Scotland,  its  chief  consumption  is  in  the  manu- 
facture of  staves  for  herring-barrels.  The  wood  of 
the  old  trees  is  considerably  harder  and  full  of  knots, 
and  when  cut  into  planks  has  all  the  beauty  of  curled 
maple,  with  the  ad\antage  of  possessing  a  deep,  rich, 
reddish  tint,  and  in  this  state  it  makes  most  beautiful 


tables.  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder  has  in  his  possession 
a  table  made  of  the  wood  of  an  old  Alder  tree,  which 
he  declares  superior  in  beauty  to  any  ever  made  from 
any  foreign  wood. 


LEAVES,    BLOSSOM,    AND    SEED-PODS   OF   THE    ALDER. 

The  wood  of  the  Alder  is  very  liable  to  injury  from 
a  small  beetle,  and  it  is  recommended,  for  the  sake 
of  preserving  it  from  this  injury,  to  dig  a  large  hole 
in  peat-moss,  and  to  impregnate  the  water  with  which 
it  is  to  be  filled,  with  lime.  The  logs  are  to  remain 
in  this  pickle  for  several  months,  and  they  are  then 
said  to  be  pcrfectlj'  safe  from  their  insect  foe. 

The  largest  tree  noticed  is  in  Scotland ;  it  was  1 6 
feet  in  circumference  at  four  feet  from  the  ground. 


TO  THE   RIVER  THAMES. 

Old  Thames  ! — thou  babbler ! — noisy  tyrant !  proud 
Thou  art,  and  mighty  in  thy  devious  couree  ! 

Jlethinks  tliou  nccd'st  not  be  so  rudely  loud — 
Look  to  the  tiny  dribbling  of  thy  source ! 

But  thou  art  like  the  wild  and  noisy  crowd, 
Vain  and  tumultuous — rushing  on  with  force, 

Regardless  of  the  mud  from  which,  forlorn, 

A  puny  thing,  thy  rivership  was  born  ! 

Not  that  we  deem  an  humble  birth  a  crime — 
Blest  are  the  poor,  the  humble,  and  the  meek— 

But  thou  goest  wallowing  on,  o'er  weed  and  slime, 
Swelling,  all  pompous,  arrogant,  and  weak, 

Thou  only  roai'st  a  short  and  fitful  tune : — 
"What  doth  thy  long,  yet  futile  history  speak  ? 

Thy  waters  still  to  flow — those  flowed  before, 

Have  been,  or  will  bo,  swallowed  at  the  Nore ! 

Yet,  let  the  Muse  no  more  contemn  thy  waters, 
On  whoso  rich  banks  in  days  of  old  were  seen 

Struggles  for  cmpu'e,  and  the  strife  of  slaughters. 
That  dyod  with  tjTants'  blood  thy  valleys  green ; 

And  tliero  have  dwelt,  and  dwell  thy  peerless  daughters 
Of  grace  and  beauty — while  thou  fiow'st,  the  Queen 

Of  Albion's  Kivcrs — by  the  glorious  city, 

Which  holds  the  fair,  the  rich,  the  gay,  tlie  witty. 

Yes  !  thou  art  liOndon's  boast ! — sufficient  praise 
To  give  a  wild  and  rambling  stream,  like  thee — 

That  huge  metropolis  ! — her  vitals  raise 
A  race  of  heroes,  bold  of  lieart,  and  free. 

What  wondrous  men  are  in  hoi-  crowded  ways, 
Ivaro  imps  of  science  and  jihilosophy  ! 

There  are  heads  too,  which  never  dare  aspire, 

With  all  their  brains,  to — set  the  Thames  on  fire. 

Flow  on,  fair  stream  !  and,  as  thy  waters  speed 

To  Ocean's  bosom,  nor  return  again. 
In  this  we  may  a  timely  lesson  read, 

And  think  how  swiftly  to  that  troublous  main, 
Where  our  frail  bark  will  a  true  pilot  need, 

Time  bears  us  on,  through  pleasure  and  through  pain, 
And,  as  the  waves  pass  rapidly  away, 
We  pass  as  certain  and  as  swift  as  tlicy. Bibd. 
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PASSING   THE    B0CK3   AT    THE   FOOT   OP   THE   AIGBILLE   DU    MIDI. 


SOCRCE    OP   THE    ARVEIRON.  I 

The  Aneiron  is  a  stream  of  considerable  size,  issuing 
from  the  Glacier  des  Bois  through  a  large  arch  at  its  lower 
extremity,  which  is  called  by  the  people  of  the  valley  the 
nioutli  of  the  Arveiron,  although  it  realty  marks  the  source 
of  that  torrent,  or  at  least  the  spot  at  which  it  first  becomes 
visible.  It  may  be  visited  in  the  descent  from  the  Montan- 
■vert;  but  the  route  is  so  steep  as  to  be  quite  exhausting, 
especially  to  those  who  have  already  accomplished  one 
fatiguing  journey.  The  best  way  is  to  proceed  at  once  to 
it  from  tlie  Priory  through  some  fine  meadows  and  a 
"  superb  forest,"  which  occupy  the  interesting  part  of  the 
valley ;  this  excursion  is  a  delightful  walk. 

The  "  source  of  the  Arveiron"  is  described  by  all  writers 
as  one  of  those  objects  most  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
traveller,  in  the  whole  valley.  Figure  to  yourself,  to  use 
the  words  of  Suussure,  a  deep  cavern,  the  entrance  of  which 
is  an  arch  of  ice,  more  than  100  feet  high,  and  of  a  pro- 
portionate width, — a  cavern  cut  by  the  hand  of  nature  in 
the  middle  of  an  enormous  rock  of  ice,  which,  by  the  play 
of  the  light,  seems  here  white  and  opaque,  like  snow,  and 
there  transparent  and  green,  like  aqua-marine.  From  the 
totlom  of  this  cavern  issues  with  impetuosity  a  river,  white 
with  fuam,  and  oftentimes  rolling  in  its  waves  vast  rocks  of 
«ce.  Raisinir  the  eyes  above  this  vault,  you  see  an  im- 
mense glacier,  crowned  with  pyramids  of  ioo,  from  the 
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midst  of  which  rises  the  obelisk  of  the  Dm,  its  summit 
almost  lost  in  the  clouds:  lastly,  the  whole  picture  is  framed, 
as  it  were,  by  the  beautiful  forests  of  the  Montanvert  and 
the  Aiguille  du  Buchard,  which  rise  with  the  glacier  until 
its  summit  is  confounded  with  the  sky.  The  spot  from 
which  this  prospect  is  seen  is  extremely  wild ;  the  glacier 
formerly  extended  further  into  the  valley,  and  in  retreating 
has  left  masses  of  sand  and  stone  devoid  of  verdure. 

Some  persons  have  curiosity  enough  to  enter  this  cavern, 
and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  penetrating  within  it  when  the 
arch  is  pretty  wide,  and  not  entirely  occupied  by  the  water 
of  the  Arveiron ;  but  there  is  always  rashness  in  the 
attempt,  because  large  fragments  of  ice  are  constantly 
falling  from  the  roof.  There  is  a  story  told  of  a  sad 
calamity  which  happened  to  a  party  visiting  this  spot,  in 
consequence  of  the  imprudence  of  a  young  man,  who 
ventured,  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  the  guides,  to  fire 
off  a  pistol,  in  order  to  observe  the  effect  of  the  explosion. 
The  concussion  detached  from  the  roof  of  the  cavern  a 
large  mass  of  ice,  the  fragments  of  which  arrested  the 
escape  of  the  stream  for  a  few  minutes.  At  length  the 
accumulated  volume  of  waters  burst  through  this  barrier 
with  a  loud  noise,  sweeping  along  with  it  the  fragments  of 
ice.  The  partv  had  placed  themselves,  as  they  thought,  in 
security,  upon  a  small  island,  but  the  young  man  whose 
imprudence  had  occasioned  the  catastrophe  lost  his  life, 
and  his  father  had  both  of  his  legs  broken. 
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Saussure  remarked,  when  he  visited  this  place  in  1778, 
a  jrroat  horizontal  crevice  in  the  arch,  cut  at  each  ex- 
tremity by  a  vertical  cleft ;  ho  judged  from  the  appear- 
ances, th.at  the  whole  mass  marked  out  by  these  crevices 
would  soon  be  detached.  In  the  night,  a  noise  similar  to  a 
thunder-clap  was  heard,  and  it  was  found  that  what  he  had 
expected  had  actually  occuvrcd.  The  fragment  which  had 
fallen  was  the  key  of  the  vaulted  roof;  its  fall  had  occa- 
sioned that  of  the  whole  of  the  external  portion  of  the 
arch ;  this  mass  of  ice  suspended  for  some  moments  the 
course  of  the  Arveiron ;  its  waters  accumulated  in  the 
bottom  of  the  cavern,  and  then  all  at  once  breaking  down 
this  dyke,  carried  away  witli  violence  vast  blocks  ef  ice, 
dashed  them  against  the  rocks  with  which  the  bed  of  the 
torrent  is  strown,  and  bore  off  large  fragments  to  a  con- 
siderable distance. 

This  arch  is  not  at  all  times  equally  large,  nor  equally 
beautiful ;  nor  is  it  always  to  he  seen  in  tlie  same  place, 
because  the  glacier  sometimes  advances  and  sometimes 
recedes,  as  we  have  indeed  already  explained.  In  Winter 
it  either  is  very  small,  or  has  no  existence  at  all;  the 
Arveiron,  being  then  reduced  to  a  very  diminutive  stream, 
creeps  out  under  the  ice,  which  descends  in  a  slope  to  the 
level  of  the  ground.  As  the  heat  increases  on  the  approach 
of  Summer,  the  volume  of  its  waters  becomes  greatly  aug- 
mented, and  at  the  same  time  the  hardness  of  the  ice  is 
diminished,  the  stream  works  its  way  out  at  the  sides,  and 
the  mass  of  ice  in  the  middle,  being  no  longer  supported, 
gives  way,  and  is  carried  off  in  the  torrent.  Other  fragr 
ments  successively  fall,  until  the  npper  part  of  the  opening 
has  assumed  the  shape  of  an  arch,  and  its  parts  thus 
mutually  sustain  each  other.  The  appearance  of  the  arch 
frequently  changes  fwm  day  to  day  ;  sometimes  the  whole 
of  it  falls  in,  but  a  new  one  is  quickly  formed. 

THE  COUVEUCLE,  AND  THE  GARDEN. 

One  of  the  most  hazardous  expeditions  which  can  be  made 
from  Chamouni,  is  the  excursion  to  a  rock  called  tb.e 
Couvercle,  which  lies  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  Mer  de 
Glace.  Those  who  undertake  it  should  pass  the  night,  as 
Saussure  did,  in  the  chalet  on  the  Montanvert,  so  as  to  be 
ready  early  in  the  morning  to  begin  their  journey  on  the 
Mer  de  Glace,  or  rather  on  its  border,  along  the  base  of  the 
Montanvert,  by  the  side  of  which  this  glacier  runs  until  it 
joins  the  great  longitudinal  Glacier  du  Tacul,  in  the  man- 
ner already  stated.  When  he  has  reached  the  point  of 
junction  he  can  no  longer  delay  his  journey  on  the  ice.  He 
has  two  glaciers,  or  two  branches  of  a  glacier  as  it  were, 
before  him;  the  one  on  his  right  is  that  of  du  Tacul,  which 
runs  parallel  to  the  valley  of  Chamouni  up  to  the  very  foot 
of  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc, — the  other  on  his  left,  or 
rather  straight  before  him,  is  a  continuation  of  the  Mer  de 
Glace,  by  the  side  of  which  he  has  hitherto  been  journeying. 

As  the  traveller  must  necessarily  be  of  an  adventurous 
turn  to  have  engaged  in  the  expedition,  it  would  un- 
doubtedly be  more  interesting  to  follow  that  on  the  right, 
and  thus  approach  Mont  Blanc,  as  Saussure  remarked  when 
he  made  the  excursion  some  year.3  before  a  route  to  the 
summit  had  been  discovered  in  another  direction ;  "  its 
slopes  of  snow  and  ice,  as  they  presrent  themselves  to  us,  do 
not  seem  to  bo  absolutely  inaccessible,  hut  their  appear- 
ances are  deceitful :  the  approach  to  this  redoubtable  moun- 
tain is  defended  by  glaciers,  intersected  by  deep  crevices, 
masked  here  and  there  by  thin  coverings  of  snow."  Tliis 
naturalist  thought  it,  however,  possible,  that  by  fixing  upon 
a  year  in  which  a  great  deal  of  snow  had  fallen,  and  setting 
out  while  it  still  retained  its  firmness,  a  bold  and  skilful 
hunter  might  venture  to  try  this  route. 

With  this  tempting  glacier  on  his-  right,  the  traveller 
strikes  at  once  across  the  ice,  and  soon  reaches  the  Glacier 
de  Lcchaud,  which  is  the  name  given  to  the  continuation 
of  the  Mer  de  Glace,  on  the  further  side  of  the  junction 
with  the  Tacul,  and  here  he  approaches  one  of  the  mo.st 
wonderful  sights  which  the  glaciers  can  afford.  The  Glacier 
du  Talefre,  a  circular  glacier,  lying  to  the  left  of  that  of 
Lichaud,  and  on  a  higher  level,  empties  itself,  if  we  may 
use  the  expression,  into  the  latter.  The  view  at  the  point 
of  junction  is  striking;  the  slope  by  which  the  Glacier  du 
Talefre  descends  is  very  steep,  and  "  its  blocks  of  ice 
assume  tlie  shape  of  towers,  of  pyramids  variously  inclined, 
which  seem  ready  to  crush  the  rash  traveller  who  should 
dare  to  approach  them." 

In  order  to  reach  the  upper  part  of  the  Glacier  du  Talefre, 
beyond  this  steep  slope,  it  is  necessary  to  climb  a  rock  on 
its  left,  called  the  Couvercle,,the  sides  of  which  are  extremely 


steep  and  difficult  to  ascend.  The  prospect  from  its  top  is 
magnificent.  "  From  that  station,"  says  Coxo,  "  we  had 
the  view  of  three  stupendous  valioys  of  ice ;  the  Glacier 
of  Talefre  to  the  left,  in  front  that  of  Lechaud,  and  the 
Tacul  to  the  right,  all  uniting  in  one  great  valley  of  ice, 
called  the  Glacier  des  Bois,  which  stretched  under  our  feet, 
and  was  surrounded  and  ornamented  by  the  rugged  needles. 
The  dead  silence  which  reigned  in  this  place,  was  only 
interrupted  by  the  bounding  of  distant  chamois,  and  the 
cries  of  alarm  which  the  marmots  gave  to  their  tribes  at 
our  approach." 

From  the  Couvercle  llock  the  traveller  proceeds  on  to 
the  Glacier  du  Talefre,  around  which,  in  a  semicircular 
form,  arise  a  number  of  peaks,  or  aiguilles,  of  various  shapes 
and  to  various  heights ;  and  here,  entirely  shut  in  amid 
ice,  and  snow,  and  barren  crags,  where  all  vegetation  might 
he  supposed  to  cease,  his  eye  is  startled  at  the  sight  of  a 
small  rock,  clothed  with  grass  and  alpine  plants, — "  an 
oasis  in  the  desert," — "  a  fertile  island  in  the  midst  of  a 
desolate  ocean," — which  is  familiarly  known  by  the  name 
of  le  Jardin,  or  "  the  Garden."  Saussure  thus  describes 
it ;-— "  A  very  singular  bit  of  the  picture  is  a  flattened  rock, 
situated,  like  an  island,  in  the  midst  of  the  ice  and  snow  of 
the  Glacier  du  Talefre.  Its  form  is  nearly  circular,  and  it 
is  a  little  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  glacier.  The 
eternal  hoar-frosts  which  cover  the  whole  surrounding 
region  seem  to  respect  this  rock;  they  make  no  stay  upon 
it,  or  at  least  they  quit  it  much  sooner  than  they  quit  the 
rest  of  the  mountain.  It  is  even  clothed  in  a  little  verdure, 
which  was  only  just  beginning  to  break  forth,  the  month  of 
July  being  a  season  of  early  Spring  on  these  lofty  moun- 
tains, but  at  the  end  of  August  it  is  covered  with  a  beautiful 
green  turf,  set  off  with  a  great  variety  of  pretty  alpine 
flowers ;  it  is  named  le  Courtil,  which,  in  the  language  of 
Savoy,  as  well  as  in  old  French,  signifies  '  the  garden.' 
It  is  even  shut  in  like  a  garden,  for  the  glacier  has  depo- 
sited around  it  a  ridge  of  stones  and  gravel,  forming  an 
exact  enclosure.  I  was  very  desirous  of  going  there  to  ex- 
amine whether  there  might  not  be  some  warm  spring,  ot 
some  other  local  cause,  which  occasioned  the  melting  of 
the  snow,  and  favoured  the  process  of  vegetation ;  but  the 
deep  crevices  in  the  glacier,  concealed  by  a  soft  and  thin 
covering  of  snow,  rendered  the  approach  at  that  period  so 
dangerous,  that  our  guides  absolutely  prevented  us  from 
going.  For  the  rest,  however,  this  phenomenon  is  not 
uni(iue  in  the  history  of  the  glaciers ;  I  have  seen  other 
instances  in  those  of  Switzerland,  but,  perhaps,  nowhere  is 
there  one  to  be  seen  in  so  fine  a  situation,  and  covered  with 
so  beautiful  a  verdure.  When  the  snow  is  melted,  the 
approach  is  neither  dangerous  nor  difficult." 

THE  BREVEN, 

MoNT  Brkvkn  is  the  name  of  the  mountain  which  rises 
opposite  to  Mont  Blano  on  the  north-western  side  of  the 
valley,  immediately  above  the  Priory  or  village  of  Cha- 
mouni ;  it  is  connected  at  the  base  with  the  Aiguilles 
Rouges,  which  form  another  portion  of  the  boundary  of  the 
valley  on  that  side.  Its  summit,  however,  is  isolated  and 
bare,  presenting  a  perpendicular  appearance  on  the  side 
towards  Chamouni,  but  being  rounded  oft'  on  the  opposite 
side.  Saussure  says,  that  this  mountain  is  in  every  re- 
spect one  of  those  most  interesting  to  a  naturalist.  The 
ascent  to  its  upper  part  is  one  of  the  regular  excursions 
made  by  visiters  to  Cliamouni;  some  content  themselves 
with  mounting  only  a  part  of  the  way,  to  a  point  whence 
they  get  as  fine  a  view  as  from  the  sunnnit ;  others  con- 
tinue to  the  topmost  point,  "  for  the  glory  "  of  it,  as  Simond 
observes.  "  There  was  no  diificulty,"  says  that  gentleman, 
who  himself  went  up  for  that  memorable  reason,  "till  we 
came  to  the  first  field  of  snow,  which  was'very  steep  and 
very  slippery ;  a  back-sliding  might  have  been  serious  on 
account  of  the  ditticulty  of  stopping.  By  sticking  in  the 
end  of  your  foot  at  every  step  you  take,  you  get  a  secure 
footing,  and  may  anchor  yourself,  with  your  hands  in  the 
snow,  when  the  declivity  is  very  great,  without  a  stick, 
nearly  as  well  as  with  it.  At  the  Chimney,  a  difficult 
passage  at  all  times,  the  guides  held  a  consultation,  as  it 
had  not  been  tried  yet  this  season  ;  we  might  have  turned 
it,  by  another  field  of  snow,  but  it  was  more  precipitous 
than  the  first,  therefore  it  was  determined  to  make  for  the 
Cliimney, — first  climbing  a  steep  rock  with  very  little  diffi- 
culty, and  no  danger,  provided  you  do  not  look  behind ; 
above  that  is  the  Chimney,  a  chasm  or  recess  full  of  ice, 
which,  melting  first  where  it  touches  the  rock,  had  left  a 
vacant  space  of  about  two  feet,    With  your  hack  against 
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the  smooth  ice,  and  plying  diligently  with  feet,  knees,  and 
hands,  against  the  rock,  ia  the  manner  chimney-sweepers 
do,  you  may  work  yourself  up,  with  tolerable  ease  and 
comfort,  to  the  top,  some  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  in  a  very 
few  minutes.  There  you  find  another  field  of  snow-ice 
not  at  all  steep,  then  a  very  steep  ascent,  and  the  last, 
wholly  composed  of  broken  schist,  which  brings  you  to  the 
signals,  two  rude  constructions  like  altars,  on  the  top  of  the 
Breven.  The  prospect  of  Mont  Blajic  was  here  very  little 
different  from  what  we  had  found  it  at  the  Chalet,  [lower 
down,]  yet  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  appeared  now  less 
foreshortened,  and  the  whirlwinds  of  snow-dust  upon  it 
were  clearly  distinguished  athwart  the  dark  blue  of  the 
sky,  moving  round  with  great  violence  on  particular  spots. 
Where  we  were,  indeed,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  stand 
the  wind,  and  a  large  sheet  of  greasy  paper,  which  had 
served  to  wrap  up  our  provisions,  being  blown  off,  first  flew 
over  the  precipice  of  nearly  two  thousand  feet,  which  sepa- 
rated us  from  the  Chalet,  then  over  the  Chalet,  and  in  a 
Tery  few  minutes  fell  on  a  spot  it  took  us  afterwards  two 
hours  to  reach,  although  down  hill." 

When  Captain  Ross  was  engaged  in  exploring  Baffin's 
Bay  in  quest  of  the  much-desired  North-West  Passage,  he 
and  his  companions  were  astonished  at  the  sight  of  some 
cliffs  covered  with  "red  snow',"  as  it  was  called;  and  on 
his  return,  much  surprise  was  excited  by  the  account  of 
this  phenomenon.  It  is  a  little  remarkable,  as  Mr.  Bakewell 
observes,  that  it  should  have  escaped  public  attention  at  the 
time  that  the  same  phenomenon  occurs  every  year  in  the 
Alps,  but  at  a  season  when  it  is  not  often  exposed  to  the 
view  of  travellers.  "Our  guide, '  he  states,  "  said  that  its 
appearance  was  like  that  of  minute  red  grains  scattered  on 
the  snow ;  they  were  to  be  seen  in  March,  and  generally 
disappeared  about  the  end  of  May,  or  the  beginning  of 
June."  The  powder  or  grains  penetrate  two  or  three  inches 
into  the  snow,  and  are  of  a  very  lively  red  colour;  is  to 
be  seen  chiefly  where  the  snow  lies  in  a  concavity,  is 
deepest  near  the  centre,  and  very  faint  upon  the  borders,  as 
if  it  had  been  carried  down  from  the  edges  towards  the 
lower  parts,  by  a  partial  melting  of  the  snow.  Several 
persons  told  Mr.  Bakewell,  that  they  had  seen  this  red 
snow ;  travellers  never  visit  the  valley  till  after  it  has 
wholly  disappeared.  ' 

Saussure,  however,  saw  it  on  his  first  ascent  of  the 
Beven,  in  17G0,  as  he  visited  the  mountain  at  a  season 
when  it  was  covered  with  snow  in  several  places.  He 
brought  down  a  small  quantity  in  a  drinking  glass,  the 
only  vessel  he  had  with  him,  but  the  powder  sunk  down  to 
the  bottom  as  the  snow  melted,  and  its  colour  became  less 
brilliant.  When  the  water  had  wholly  evaporated,  the 
quantity  of  the  powder  was  vgry  minute,  and  its  colour  had 
wholly  gone.  The  next  year,  Saussure  went  up  the  Breven 
again,  and  filled  a  large  pocket-handkerchief  with  it ;  but 
as  he  left  it  exposed  to  the  sun,  that  the  snow  might  be 
melted,  somebody  stole  it.  He  tells  us,  that  he  has  seen 
this  substance  not  only  upon  the  Breven,  but  upon  all  high 
nioantains,  at  least  in  the  same  season,  and  in  similar  posi- 
tions ;  and  he  expresses  his  surprise,  that  those  who  had 
written  expressly  upon  the  Alps,  had  neglected  to  mention 
it.  Some  years  after  his  visit  to  the  Breven,  he  obtained 
a  supply  of  this  red  powder  from  the  St.  Bernard  moun- 
tain ;  and  the  experiments  which  he  made  upon  it,  led  him 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  vegetable  matter,  and  pro- 
bably the  pollen  of  some  Alpine  plant.  But  he  admits,  at 
the  same  time,  that  he  is  not  acquainted  with  any  plant  in 
Switzerland,  whose  flowers  yield  a  red  powder,  and  which 
is  so  universally  distributed  over  the  mountains  ;  and,  also, 
that  in  examining  the  grain  with  a  microscope,  he  could 
not  perceive  any  of  that  regularity  of  form  which  charac- 
terizes the  grains  of  pollen.  Mr.  Bakewell,  suggests,  as  a 
feet  quite  as  probable,  that  it  is  deposited  by  some  species 
of  fly,  observing  that  Mont  Breven,  where  it  occurs  most 
abundantly,  is  on  the  snowy  side  of  the  Valley  of  Cha- 
mouni.  When  the  snow  brought  home  by  Captain  Ross 
was  examined,  it  was  said  to  be  a  vegetable  product. 

nElGHT  OP   MONT   BLANC. 

"Mont  Blanc,"  says  Coxe,  "is  particularly  distinguished 
from  other  mountains,  by  having  its  summits  and  sides 
clothed  to  a  considerable  depth  with  a  mantle  of  snow,  al- 
most without  the  intervention  of  the  least  rock,  to  break  the 
glare  of  the  white  appearance ;  from  whence  its  name  is 
ocrived.     This  circumstance  frequently  deceives  the  eye 

•  See  Saturday  Magatint,  Vol.  III.,  p.  212. 


nnaccustomed  to  such  objects,  and  in  many  situationi  ren- 
ders it  less  lofty  in  appearance  than  it  is  in  reality.  Al- 
though its  summit  was  elevated  more  than  seven  thousand 
feet  above  the  spot  where  I  stood,  yet  it  did  not  impresa 
me  with  that  astonishment  which  might  be  expected  from 
its  superior  height  and  magnitude  above  the  circumjacent 
mountains.  I  was,  indeed,  more  struck  with  the  first  view 
of  the  Schreckhorn  from  the  top  of  the  Scheidcc,  than  of 
Mont  Blanc  from  the  Col  de  Balme.  The  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc  being  of  a  roundish  form,  and  covered  with  snow, 
unites  beauty  with  grandeur;  whereas,  the  Schreckhorn 
being  piked,  naked,  and  its  shagged  sides  only  streaked 
with  snow,  its  grand  characteristics  are  ruggedness  and 
horror ;  and  hence,  indeed,  it  derives  its  name  of  Schreck- 
horn, or  the  Peak  of  Terror.  But  Mont  Blanc  soon  re- 
assumed  its  real  importance,  seemed  to  increase  in  size 
and  height,  and  solely  attracted  our  attention,  until  we 
entered  the  Vale  of  Charaouni. ' 

The  same  writer  remarks,  that  a  reader  who  is  totally 
unacquhinted  with  alpine  scenes,  may,  perhaps,  conceive  a 
faint  idea  of  the  elevation  of  this  gigantic  mountain,  on 
being  informed,  that  the  mantle  of  snow,  which  appears  to 
cover  its  top  and  sides,  exceeds  an  altitude  of  four  thousand 
feet  perpendicular,  and  nine  thousand  feet  in  a  horizontal 
direction,  from  the  dome  of  GOute  to  the  summit ;  and  that 
the  height  of  the  snow  and  ice,  estimated  from  the  source 
of  the  Arveiron,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Glacier  of  Montanvert, 
to  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  cannot  be  less  than  twelve 
thousand  perpendicular  feet,  or  more  than  three  times  as 
high  as  Snowdon,  in  North  Wales. 

The  height  of  Mont  Blanc  is  variously  stated,  according 
to  different  calculations.  It  has  been  ascertained  by  both 
barometrical  and  trigonometrical  observations  :  the  results 
of  the  latter  are,  of  course,  more  precise  and  worthy  of 
reliance  than  those  of  the  former.  It  was  at  no  distant 
period  a  disputed  question  whether  the  Mont  Blanc  were 
really  the  highest  mountain  in  Europe, — its  claim  to  that 
honourable  pre-eminence  being  contested  by  the  Mont 
Rosa.  In  the  following  extract  from  the  Astronomical, 
Sfc,  Correspondence,  of  the  well  known  savant,  the  Baron 
de  Zach,  the  matter  is  thus  summed  up : — 

"  For  half  a  century  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc  is  a  ques- 
tion which  has  occupied  geographers  and  philosophers 
without  their  being  able  to  arrive  at  a  conclusive  result. 
We  shall  only  regard  the  trigonometrical  measurements 
which  have  been  made  in  late  years  with  superior  means. 
From  them  we  have  obtained  the  following : — 

Toises. 

In  1796,  by  M.  Tralles 24680 

In  1821,  by  M.  Carlini,  from  Mont  Colombicr   2460-0 

,  the  Austrian  Kngineers  from  Mont  Trelod  . . .      24b'2'5 

„  „  ,,  ,,    the  Perron  d'Kn- 

combres 2459-9 

„  „  „  „    tlie  Ci  lacier  d'Am- 

bin 2463-9 

„  „  ..  „    the  Rochemelor      "2468-8 

„  the  French  Engineers  from  Mont  tiraniet        2460-1 

Mean  height  of  Mont  Blanc  above  the  level  of  the  sea  . .    24620 

This  mean  of  the  different  calculations, — 2462  toises, — is 
equivalent  to  15,743  English  feet :  so  that  the  perpendicular 
height  of  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  is  within  one  hundred  feet  of  three  English  miles. 
That  it  is  the  highest  iroint  of  Europe  is  a  fact  now  well 
ascertained;  the  Mont  Rosa,  which  ranks  next  to  it,  being 
only  236G  toises  in  height, — that  is  to  say,  96  toises,  or  614 
English  feet,  lower  than  Mont  Blanc." 

VIEWS  OP  MOKT  BLANC. 

"  On  a  beautiful  serene  Summer  evening,"  says  Dr.  Clarke, 
"  we  walked  up  the  hill  from  the  town  of  Neuchatel  to  La 
Rochette,  a  charming  villa  overhanging  the  lake.  Standing 
here  on  the  terrace-walk,  surrounded  with  exotics  of  gayest 
tint  and  sweetest  fragrance,  we  gazed  for  the  first  time  on 
the  hoary  monarch  of  the  Alps.  You  look  down  over  a 
green  vineyard,  and  a  poplar  colonnade,  on  the  blue  surface 
of  the  lake ;  beyond,  rise  the  green  swelling  hdU  of  the 
opposite  shore,  and  then  far  above,  the  eye  roams  along  a 
snowy  range  of  Swiss  and  Savoy  alps,  extending  more  than 
a  hundred  miles  in  the  sweep  of  the  distant  horizon.  The 
sun  gradually  descended  behind  the  .lura;  we  watched  in 
silence  the  shadow  of  the  horizon  spreading  slowly  upwards 
from  peak  to  peak ;  but  when  all  the  less  lolly  summit* 
were  clad  in  sober  gray,  still  the  colossal  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc  remained  conspicuous,  like  a  bright  cloud  detached 
from  the  earth,  and  glowing  with  a  warm'  roseate  light  ia 
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the  last  rays  of  sunset.  The  first  view  of  this  splendid 
oanorama  is  certainly  one  of  the  strongest,  most  expansive, 
and  most  delicious  sensations  of  life.  Tlie  illuminated 
dome  of  St.  Peter's,  as  seen  on  a  still  night  from  the  Pin- 
cian  hill,  brilliant  and  majestic  as  it  is,  has  yet  nothing  like 
that  deep  impressive  hold  upon  the  memory.  If  we  were 
looking  for  a  simile  to  convey  some  faint  notion  of  this 
peculiar  glow  of  the  mountain  at  sunset,  might  we  not 
feebly  express  it  by  saying,  that  you  seem  to  look  at  a  huge 
hill  of  Bologna  phosphorus  glowing  with  mitigated  light 
on  a  cloudy  day  ?  " 

This  luminous  appearance  of  Mont  Blanc  is  noticed 
by  most  writers.  Goethe,  in  describing  an  evening  ap- 
proach to  the  Vale  of  Chamouni  from  Geneva,  says,  "  It 

became  darker, only  the  greater  masses  were  visible. 

The  stars  one  after  another  rose ;  and  we  observed  over 
the  summits  of  the  mountains,  a  light  which  we  could 
not  understand.  Clear  without  lustre,  like  the  Milky 
Way,  yet  denser, — almost  like  the  Pleiades,  but  greater, — 
it  long  had  our  attention,  until  at  last,  as  we  changed  our 
position,  like  a  pyramid,  pervaded  by  an  in-.vai  d  mysterious 
light, — most  resembling  the  brightness  of  a  glow-worm, — 
it  projected  over  the  tops  of  all  llie  mountanis,  and  made 
us  certain  that  it  was  the  summit  of  Mont  Bianc.  The 
beauty  of  this  sight  was  most  extraordinary;  for,  as  it 
shone  with  the  stars  that  stood  around  it, — not,  indeed,  in 
equally  vehement  light,  yet  in  a  broader,  more  connected 
mass, — it  appeared  to  the  eye  fu  belong  to  a  higlier  sphere, 
and  it  required  an  effort  to  conceive  its  base  {i.-icd  to  the 
earth." 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  appearance  of  the 
mountain  from  the  Col  do  Balme.  It  is  there  seen  in 
profile;  from  the  Breven  it  is  seen  in  front.  Speaking  of 
the  latter,  Siniond  says,  "  The  view  here  was  uiidoubh;dly 
a  most  extraordinary  one  ;  placed  fnll  in  front,  and  about 
mid-height  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  therefore  at  equal  distances 
between  the  summit  and  the  base,  sullieieutly  far  to  em- 
brace the  whole  at  one  glance,  sufliciently  near  to  distin- 
guish every  detail,  we  saw  this  stupendous  object  like  a 
full-length  picture  hung  up  there  tor  our  pleasure  and  in- 
formation  ;  when  we  began  to  ascend  the  Breven,  and  half 
way  up  to  its  chalet,  we  could  not  turn  round  and  look  at 
Mont  Blanc,  without  experiencing  the  terrific  sensation  of ' 
its  falling  down  over  us.  Several  of  our  party  made  use  of' 
this  expression,  at  the  same  time  averting  their  eyes  in 
terror,  which  shows  how  general  and  how  strong  the  im- 
pression was ;  but  as  we  ascended  higher  it  ceased." 

Saussure  also  describes  this  view  in  high  terms,  and 
seems  inclined  to  prefer  it  to  that  obtained  from  the  Col 
de  Balme.  "  My  principal  aim, '  he  says,  "  in  my  first 
journey  to  the  Breven,  was  to  obtain  from  thence  a  just 
idea  of  the  glaciers  of  the  Valley  of  Chamouni,  of  their 
fo.'m,  of  their  position,  and  of  the  ensemble  of  the  moun- 
tains on  which  they  are  situated.  As  this  mountain  is 
placed  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  Valley  of  Chamouni, 
directly  opposite  to  Mont  Blanc,  and  the  principal  glaciers 
which  descend  from  it,  it  was  certainly  one  of  the  best  ob- 
servatories which  could  have  been  cliosen  with  that  view. 
I  ascended  to  it  on  a  very  fine  and  clear  day ;  it  was  my 
first  journey  in  the  high  alps:  I  was  not  yet  accustomed  to 
grand  spectacles,  so  that  this  view  made  upon  me  an  im- 
pression which  will  never  bo  effaced  from  my  recollection. 

"  You  discover  all  at  once,  and  almost  in  a  single  picture, 
the  six  glaciers  which  seem  about  to  pour  into  the  Valley 
of  Chamouni, — the  inaccessible  summits  between  which 
they  have  their  birth, — the  Mont  Blanc  above  all,  which  is 
found  to  be  so  much  the  more  grand,  and  so  much  the  more 
majestic,  as  it  is  observed  from  a  greater  height.  You 
perceive  those  immense  surfaces  of  snow  and  of  ice,  whose 
glare,  in  spite  of  their  distance,  can  with  difficulty  be  with- 
stood ;  and  you  see  stretching  out  from  them,  those  beautiful 
glaciers  like  solid  rivers,  descending  in  tortuous  windings 
between  large  forests  of  pine,  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley. 
The  eye,  wearied  with  the  glare  of  snow  and  ice,  rests  with 
delight  upon  these  forests,  whose  deep  green  contrasts  with 
the  whiteness  of  the 'icy  streams  which  traverse  them,  or 
upon  the  smiling  and  fertile  valley  below,  which  is  watered 
by  streams  descending  from  these  glaciers." 

Simond  describes  an  evening  view  of  Mont  Blanc  from 
the  south-western  end  of  the  valley  as  very  striking. 
"  About  two  miles,"  he  says,  "  before  we  reached  St.  Mar- 
tin, where  we  were  to  sleep,  we  liad  a  most  splendid  retro- 
spect of  Mont  Blanc  burning  under  the  last  rays  of  the 
setting  sun ;  its  refulgent  snows  illuminated  tlie  whole 
valley.    This  brightness  iooa  faded  into  pale  pink,  then 


pure  white,  sharply  defined  on  the  darkening  azure  of  the 
sky.  We  doubted  whether  this  view  was  not  superior  to 
any  we  had  had  of  Mont  Blanc  before,  owing  to  the  acci- 
dents of  light  exceeding  in  richness  and  splendour  any  of 
the  preceding  days.  The  rocky  ramparts  of  the  valley 
where  St.  Martin  is  situated,  with  their  bold  outline,  and 
deep  indentments,  appeared  absolutely  jet  black,  when  con- 
trastcil  with  the  western  sky ;  and  night  closed  over  the 
scene  before  we  were  able  to  withdraw  our  eyes  from  its 
enchantment.  Yet  the  sight  of  two  cretins  '  leering  by' 
in  a  corner  of  the  inn-yard,  and  of  the  enormous  goitres  of 
the  landlord  and  landlady  of  the  Hotel  du  Mont  Blanc, 
had  already  discoloured  it  a  little. " 

On  the  Italian  side,  Mont  Blanc  is  much  more  precipi- 
tous than  on  the  side  of  Savoy.  Speaking  of  the  former, 
Saussure  says,  "  You  embrace  at  one  view  the  whole  of  it 
from  the  base  to  the  summit,  and  it  seems  to  have  thrown 
off  its  mantle  to  leave  exposed  to  view  the  structure  of  its 
body.  It  rises  almost  perpendicularly  for  1600  toises,  pre- 
senting throughout  the  height  but  a  small  number  of  slopes, 
in  which  the  snow  and  ice  can  lodge ;  and  everywhere  it 
lays  bare  the  living  rock  of  which  it  is  composed." 

EARLY    CNS0CCESSFDL    ATTEMPTS. 

Thk  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  was  many  times  attempted  before 
it  was  accomplished.  The  earliest  attempts  were  owing  to 
the  encouragement  of  the  eminent  naturalist  Saussure, 
who,  animated  by  his  zeal  for  .science,  caused  it  to  be  made 
known  throughout  the  valley,  during  his  first  expedition  in 
17110  and  1701,  that  he  would  give  a  considerable  reward 
to  any  one  who  should  discover  a  practicable  mode  of  at 
taining  the  summit,  and  even  offered  daily  wages  to  those 
who  engaged  in  the  task  unsuccessfully.  According  to 
Ebel,  the  first  two  attempts  were  made  in  17(i'2  by  Pierre 
Simon  of  Chamouni ;  but  it  would  S(;em  that  these  should 
rather  be  regarded  as  preliminary  explorations.  The  pro 
.-•pect  of  success  appeared  from  ths'm  so  small,  that  several 
years  elapsed  before  another  attempt  was  made.  This  took 
place  in  in  1775,  the  parties  being  M.  Couteran,  and  three 
guides  of  Chamouni,  one  of  whom  was  the  afterwards  cele- 
brated Marie  Coutet.  They  set  out  on  the  l.'ith  of  July, 
and  passed  up  the  mountain  of  La  C6te,  which  is  a  ridge 
rising  out  of  the  Valley  of  Chamouni,  between  the  glaciers 
of  Bossons  and  Taconnaz,  and  ending  in  a  mass  of  ice  and 
snow,  which  continues  with  only  the  usual  interruptions  of 
chasms,  &c,,  to  the  very  summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  They 
entered  a  great  snow-valley,  which  appeared  to  lead  directly 
to  the  summit ;  and  "  everything, "  says  Saussure,  "  seemed 
to  promise  them  success. "  The  weather  was  remarkably 
fine,  the  crevices  which  they  had  to  cross  were  not  too  broad, 
nor  were  the  slopes  which  they  had  to  ascend  inconveni- 
ently steep.  Yet  they  failed,  and  the  cause  of  their  failure 
was  one  which  could  Ixardly  have  been  foreseen.  The  re- 
flection of  the  sun's  rays  from  the  white  surface  of  the  snow 
and  tlie  "  stagnation  of  the  air "  in  the  close  valley  through 
which  their  route  lay,  made  them  experience  a  heat  nearly 
suflTocating,  which  occasioned  in  them  also  an  extreme  dis- 
taste for  their  food.  Thus  overcome  by  fasting  and  fatigue, 
they  were  compelled  to  retrace  their  steps,  without  having 
entoiinteied  any  obstacle  which  was  visibly  insurmountable. 
In  1783,  another  attempt  was  made  by  three  guides  of 
Chamouni,  who,  following  the  route  of  their  predecessors, 
passed  a  night  on  the  mountain  of  La  COte,  traversed  the 
glacier,  and  proceeded  up  the  same  valley  of  snow.  They 
had  reached  a  great  height,  when  one  of  them,  the  most 
hardy  and  robust  of  the  three,  was  seized  almost  suddenly 
with  a  desire  to  sleep,  that  v»as  absolutely  irresistible.  He 
wished  the  others  to  leave  him,  and  go  forward  by  them- 
selves ;  but  persuaded  that  he  would,  in  such  case,  die  of  a 
"  stroke  of  the  sun,"  they  preferred  to  abandon  the  entee- 
prise,  and  accordingly  the  party  returned.  They  were  all 
excessively  oppressed  by  the  heat,  which  Saussure  notices 
as  being  very  astonishing  at  so  great  a  height ;  they  had 
no  inclination  for  their  provisions  and  wine.  "  One  of 
them  seriously  told  me,"  says  Saussure,  "  that  it  was  use- 
less to  carry  any  provisions  on  this  journey ;  and  that  if 
they  had  to  go  again,  he  would  take  nothing  but  a  parasol, 
and  a  bottle  of  scent.  When,"  adds  the  naturalist,  "  I 
imagined  this  great  and  robust  mountaineer  ascending 
those  snows,  holding  in  one  hand  a  parasol,  and  in  the 
otlier  a  bottle  of  '  eau  sans  pareille,'  it  appeared  so  strange 
and  ridiculous,  that  nothing  could  have  presented  more 
forcibly  the  difliculty  of  this  enterprise,  and  consequently 
the  absolute  impossibility  of  success  for  men  who  have 
neither  the  head  nor  the  legs  of  a  good  Chamouni  guide." 
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In  the  same  year,  towards  the  close  of  the  season,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  by  the  naturalist  Bourrit,  the  author  of 
the  Description  of  the  Glaciers  of  Savoy;  but  he  was 
driven  back  by  a  storm.  Saussure  seems  now  to  have 
\-iewed  the  enterprise  as  hopeless,  at  least  upon  the  north- 
western side  of  the  mountain,  or  that  looking  mto  the  Vale 
of  Chamouni.  "For  ray  part,"  he  says,  "after  the  infor- 
mation I  had  received  from  those  who  had  attacked  the 
mountain  from  that  side,  I  regarded  success  as  absolutely 
impossible:  and  such  was  the  opinion  of  all  tlio  sensible 
people  of  Chamouni."  Accordingly,  when  the  indefatigable 
Bourrit  renewed  his  attempt  in  the  following  year,  he  tried 
the  western  side  of  the  mountain,  or  that  looking  into  the 
"Valley  of  Monljoie,  which  runs  north  and  south  past  the 
end  of  the  Valley  of  Chamouni,  from  wliich  it  is  separated 
by  Mount  Lacha.  He  set  out  on  the  11th  of  September 
(178-1),  accompanied  by  six  guides,  launched  upon  the 
Glacier  de  Bionnassay,  which  leads  to  the  base  of  the 
Aiguille  du  G!oflt6,  and  was  "  scaling  the  rampart  of  Moiit 
Blanc,"  to  use  his  own  language,  when  he  suddenly  found 
himself  so  extremely  affected  by  the  intense  cold,  as  to  be 
unable  to  proceed.  Two  of  his  guides,  however,  Marie 
Coutet,  and  Framjois  Guidet,  chamois-hunters,  having  pre- 
ceded, the  rest  of  the  party  continued  the  ascent,  and 
acr>  rding  to  their  own  account,  succeofled  in  reaching  the 
D  me  du  Goftte,  which  is  only  a  few  hundred  feet  below 
the  highest  summit,  though  a  considerable  distance  from 
it  horizontally.  Bourrit  saw  them  in  the  midst  of  the  high 
snows  ;  and  Marie  Coutet  told  our  countryman  Coxe,  that 
after  reaching  the  Dome  du  Goftte,  they  had  passed  along 
the  ridge  between  that  and  the  summit  as  far  as  some  high 
rocks,  which  appear  from  the  Vale  of  Chamouni  like  small 
points  rising  out  of  the  snow,  but  that  as  night  was  ap- 
proaching they  were  obliged  to  return. 

In  1785,  two  attempts  were  made,  both  in  the  month  of 
September ;  the  second  only  is  worthy  of  notice.  It  was 
planned  by  Bourrit  and  Saussure,  with  full  attention  to 
every  measure  which  seemed  conducive  to  success ;  and  it 


failed  only  from  an  accidental  cu-cumstance,  against  which 
no  precautions  could  have  been  effectual.  They  .set  out  ou 
tho  13tU  of  September,  attended  by  twelve  guides,  well 
provided  with  barometers,  thermometers,  and  other  neces- 
sary apparatus  :  and,  taking  a  similar  route  to  that  which 
Bourrit  had  followe<l  the  preceding  year,  ascended  the 
mountain  which  rises  by  the  side  of  the  Glacier  de  Bion- 
nassay, and  passed  the  night  in  a  hut  which  they  had  pre- 
viously caused  to  be  built  at  its  upper  extremity,  at  an 
elevation  of  7,808  feet  above  tho  level  of  the  sea.  On  the 
following  morning  they  pursued  their  journey  towards  tho 
Aiguille  de  Goiite  ;  but  after  reaching  an  elevation  of  about 
1 1,500  feet,  they  were  stopped  by  some  fresh-fallen  snow, 
into  which  they  sunk  so  deep  as  to  be  utterly  unable  to 
make  way. 

In  the  month  of  June  in  the  following  year,  was  made 
another  attempt  which  may  almost  be  deemed  a  successful 
one,  since  it  led  to  tho  discovery  of  a  route  by  which  the 
first  ascent  was  afterwards  effected.  Two  parties  of  guides 
engaged  in  the  expedition ;  the  one  party  ascended  by  the 
old  route  up  La  Cote  on  the  north-western  side  of  the 
mountain  from  the  Valley  of  Chamouni,  while  the  other 
ascended  by  the  route  which  Bourrit  and  Saussure  had 
taken,  from  Bionnassay  on  its  western  side.  Pierre  Bal- 
mat,  Marie  Coutet,  and  theother  guides  composing  the  latter 
party,  slept  in  Saussure's  hut,  and  on  the  following  day 
contrived  with  much  toil  to  reach  the  Dome  du  Goflte ; 
there  they  met  Fran9ois  Paccurd  and  his  party,  who  had 
ascended  with  comparatively  little  exertion  by  the  route 
of  La  COte.  The  united  body  gained  the  ridge  which 
connects  the  Dome  de  GoOte  with  the  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc;  but  they  found  it  so  narrow,  and  the  precipices 
on  its  sides  so  steep,  as  to  render  their  advance  imprac- 
ticable. They  accordingly  turned  their  steps  backwards  ; 
but  one  of  their  number,  Jacques  Balraat  by  name,  having 
strayed  from  the  rest  in  his  search  after  minerals,  (which 
the  guides  are  accustomed  to  collect  for  sale  in  their 
mountain  excursions  )  lost  his  way,  and  being  overtaken  by 
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darkness,  vas  compelled  to  pass  the  night  alone  on  the  ice, 
upwards  of  12,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
vigour  of  youth,  and  a  constitution  naturally  strong,  en- 
abled him  to  withstand  the  etfects  of  so  trying  an  exposure; 
and  when  morning  came,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  dis- 
cover a  route  which  seemed  to  afford  the  lang;-dcsircd 
access  to  the  summit. 

FIRST    ASCEST,  BY    PACCAKD. 

WHK>f  Jacques  Balmat  reached  the  village  of  Chamouni 
on  his  return,  he  was  seized  with  a  very  severe  indisposi- 
tion, the  effect  of  extreme  fatigue  and  exposure  to  intense 
cold.  He  was  attended  by  Dr.  Paccard,  a  physician  of  the 
place,  to  whom,  as  a  mark  of  gratitude,  he  communicated 
his  discovery,  offering  at  the  same  time  to  show  the  doctor 
the  way  to  the  summit  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  on  the 
7th  of  August  (1786,)  these  two  daring  adventurers  set  out 
from  Chamouni  upon  this  memorable  expedition.  They 
took  the  route  of  La  Cote,  and  reached  before  dark  the 
upper  part  of  that  mountain,  where  they  passed  the  night 
on  the  Glacier  des  Bossons.  At  four  on  the  following  morn- 
ing they  pursued  their  rtjute  over  the  ice,  ascended  the  side 
of  the  borne  du  (Joute,  and  having  reached  a  great  height 
turned  to  the  east,  and  passed  along  the  ridge  which  is 
seen  from  Geneva,  lying  on  the  left  of  the  summit.  Here 
thev  first  began  to  experience  such  intense  cold,  and  such 
extreme  fatigue,  that  Dr.  Paccard  was  almost  induced  to 
relinquish  the  enterprise ;  being,  however,  encouraged  by 
Jacques  Balmat,  who  was  more  accustomed  to  such  toil- 
some and  dangerous  expeditions,  the  Doctor  IbUowed  his 
companion.  The  wind  was  so  violent  and  piercing,  that,  in 
order  to  avoid  its  blowing  in  their  faces,  they  were  obliged 
to  walk  sideways  for  a  considerable  time.  At  half-past  six 
in  the  evening  they  at  length  attained  the  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc,  and  stood  triumphantly  on  a  spot  of  ground  which 
no  one  had  reached  before.  The  eyes  of  many  in  the 
valley  had  followed  their  track  by  the  aid  of  telescopes,  and 
the  whole  of  the  population  of  Chamouni  came  out  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  them.  They  remained  on  the  summit  no 
longer  than  half  an  hour,  the  cold  being  so  intense,  that 
their  provisions  were  frozen  in  their  pockets,  the  ink  con- 
gealed in  their  ink-horns,  and  the  mercury  in  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer  sunk  to  ISJ*,  or  134*  below  the  freexing-point 
Thev  had  employed  fifteen  hours  in  ascending,  and  though 
they  regained  the  mountain  of  La  Cote  in  five  hours,  yet 
they  found  great  difficulty  in  descending,  their  sight  being 
debilitated  by  the  reflection  from  the  snow.  They  arrived 
at  La  Cote  about  midnight,  after  twenty  hours  of  unre- 
mitted fatigue.  Having  reposed  themselves  two  hours, 
they  again  sallied  forth,  and  returned  to  Chamouni  at  eight 
in  the  morning.  Their  faces  were  excoriated,  and  their 
lips  exceedingly  swelled;  Dr.  Paccard  was  almost  blind, 
and  his  eyes  continued  to  be  affected  for  a  considerable 
time.  The  King  of  Sardinia  made  Balmat  a  present,  and 
a  small  subscription  was  subsequently  raised  for  him  :  he 
was  honoured  also  with  the  familiar  appellation  of  Mont 
Blanc. 

ASCE>T  OF  SACSSURE  IN  1787. 
As  soon  as  Saussure  heard  that  a  practicable  route  had 
been  found,  he  became  anxious  to  lose  no  time  in  mounting 
to  the  summit  himself,  and  there  making  those  observa- 
tions and  experiments,  on  account  of  which  he  had  been 
for  nearly  thirty  years  anxious  to  see  the  asceut  accom- 
plished, and  the  importance  of  which,  in  his  days,  invested 
the  undertaking  with  an  interest  not  attaching  to  it  in  our 
own.  He  left  Chamouni  at  seven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  1st  of  August,  1/87,  being  accompanied  by  a  servant  and 
eighteen  guides,  of  whom  Jacques  Balmat  was  the  prin- 
cipal, with  a  tent,  mattresses,  ladders,  ropes,  straw,  provi- 
sions, &c.,  and  the  instruments  requited  for  the  scientific 
objects  of  the  expedition. 

The  party  pasted  the  first  night  on  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain of  La'Cote,  in  a  tent  previously  constructed  for  that 
purpose.  At  four  o'clock  on  the  following  afternoon  they 
reached  an  elevation  of  9312  feet  above  the  valley,  or 
12,762  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  here  they  encamped 
for  the  night,  and  formed  an  excavation  in  tl>e  hardened 
snow,  which  they  covered  with  their  tent.  In  this  icy 
habitation,  instead  of  suffering  from  the  cold,  Saussure  felt 
such  a  suffocating  heat  from  the  closeness  of  the  tent,  and 
the  number  of  persons  crowded  into  so  small  a  compass, 
that  he  was  frequently  obliged  to  go  into  the  open  air  in 
order  to  breathe  Ireely.'  The  next  morning  Uie  whole  com- 
pany resumed  their  journey  at  seven  o'clock,  and  found  the 


ascent  in  some  places  lo  'steep,  that  the  guides  who  pre- 
ceded were  obliged  to  hew  out  steps  with  a  hatchet.  At 
eleven  they  reached  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  The  whole 
party  had  been  seen  by  the  people  of  Chamouni  as  they 
approached  the  last  heights,  and  all  the  bells  in  the  village 
were  set  a  ringing  as  the  topmost  point  was  attained.  Their 
track  had  been  incessantly  watched  by  Madame  Saussure 
and  her  two  sisters.  "  My  first  regards,"  he  says,  "  were 
fixed  on  Chamouni,  where  I  knew  that  my  wife  and  her 
two  sisters  were,  with  their  eyes  at  the  telescope,  anxiously 
following  my  steps ;  and  I  experienced  a  pleasant  and  con 
soling  feeling,  on  seeing  waving  the  standard  which  they 
had  promised  that  they  would  set  up  when  their  fears 
should  be  at  least  suspended,  on  observing  ray  arrival  at 
the  summit.  I  was  then  able  to  enjoy,  without  regret,  the 
grand  spectacle  which  I  had  under  my  eyes.  A  light 
vapour,  suspended  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
deprived  me,  in  truth,  of  the  view  of  the  lower  and  more  dis- 
tant objects,  such  as  the  plains  of  France  and  Lombardy, 
but  I  did  not  much  regret  this  loss :  what  I  came  to  see, 
and  what  I  did  see  with  the  greatest  clearness,  was  the 
ensemble  of  all  the  high  summits  whose  structure  I  had 
so  long  desired  to  know.  1  could  not  believe  my  eyes ;  it 
seemed  to  me  a  dream,  when  I  saw  beneath  my  feet  those 
majestic  summits,  those  formidable  aiguilles,  the  Midi,  the 
Argentiere,  the  Geant,  to  reach  whose  very  bases  had  been 
to  me  a  work  of  so  much  difficulty  and  danger.  I  seized 
at  once  their  relations,  their  connexion,  their  structure ;  and 
a  single  look  removed  doubts  which  years  of  labour  had 
been  unable  to  clear  up." 

Saussure  remained  three  hours  and  a  half  upon  the 
summit, — a  far  longer  time  than  has  been  spent  there  by 
any  subsequent  adventurer ;  of  the  obsen-ations  which  he 
made  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter,  iu  our  de- 
tailed description  of  the  ascent  generally.  He  returned  to 
Chamouni  on  the  morning  of  the  4th.  The  indefatigable 
M.  Bourrit,  whose  unsuccessful  efforts  we  have  already 
mentioned,  immediately  set  off  to  make  another  attempt'; 
but  a  sudden  jchange  in  the  weather,  no  uncommon  occur- 
rence in  the  climate  of  Chamouni,  compelled  him  to  return 
again  unsuccessful.  He  made  another  trial  in  the  follow- 
ing year  (1788,)  in  company  with  his  son  and  an  English 
and  Dutch  gentleman.  Our  countryman,  Mr.  'Woodley  by 
name,  was  the  only  one  of  the  party  who  reached  the  sum- 
mit ;  but  he  paid  dearly  for  his  success,  both  his  hands  and 
his  feet  being  frozen.  The  same  misfortune  happened  to 
the  fingers  and  toes  of  the  rest,  who  had  not  even  the  com- 
pensation of  gaining  their  object.  M.  Bourrit  may  be 
deemed  particularly  unfortunate ;  he  made  five  attempts, 
yet  never  reached  the  summit,  "  though  it  would  seem," 
as  Dr.  Barry  remarks,  "  to  have  been  partly  through  his 
indefatigable  zeal  that  Saussure  was  induced  to  persevere." 
Mr. 'Woodley  was  not,  however,  the  first  Englishman  who 
stood  upon  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc.  Colonel  Beaufoy  made 
the  ascent  six  days  after  Saussure,  meeting  with  greater 
obstacles  than  his  predecessor,  iu  consequence  of  the  en- 
largement of  the  chasms  in  the  ice:  an  account  of  his 
journey  was  read  before  the  Royal  Society  towards  the 
close  of  the  same  year. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  in  detail  all  the  subsequent 
ascents ;  to  some  of  them,  of  which  accounts  have  been 
published,  we  shall  refer  in  our  general  description.  Wo 
subjoin,  however,  a  list  of  all ;  it  is  a  translation  of  one 
furnished  to  Dr.  Barry  by  the  Syndic,  a  magistrate  of 
Chamouni,  who  keeps  a  regular  account  of  them,  and  fur- 
nishes every  successful  adventurer  with  a  certificate,  drawn 
up  and  attested  with  all  the  ibrcoaUty  and  precision  of  a 
legal  document. 

Statement  of  all  the  Ascents  which  Aore  taien  place  to  the 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc: — 


1TB6-Aag. 

liS7— Aug. 

1787 — Aug. 
17»8— Aug. 

1802 -Aug. 

1812— Sep. 
1818— -■Vug. 

1819— June 

1819-Aug. 
1822-Aus. 
l»i»— S«p. 

ISa^-Aug. 


P       f  Jacques  Balmat  (Gnide) Chamouni. 

"•••t Dr.  Paccard DiUo. 

3...--.M.  de  Saussure  Geneva. 

9 Colonel  lieaufoy....  - £n!;lish. 

5 Mr.  Woodley  Uiito. 

t  Baron  Doorthesea Courland. 

\M.  Fomeret  Lausanne. 

10 M.  Bodau Hamburg. 

4 Count  de  Matezesecki Polish. 

jDr.  R«asseUer   American. 

iMr.  Howard Ditto. 

..Capt.  Undrell,  R.X English. 

. .  Mr.  Frederick  Clissold  Ditto. 

..Mr.  Jacksoo Ditto. 

(Dr.  Edmund  Clarke   Ditto. 

(Capt.  Maikham  Sberwill Ditto. 


10..-. 
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^o«^,     I.    nr.       f  Mr.  Charles  Fellowes English. 

1827-July  25....|j,,_  William  Hawes Ditto. 

1827— Aug.   9 Mr.  John  Auliljo   Scottish, 

1830— Aug.    3 Capt,  Bootle  Wilbraham EoglUh. 

1834-Sep.   17 Dr.  Martin  Barry Ditto. 

1834— Oct.    9 Count  de  Tilly French. 

It  may  be  amusing  to  observe  the  comparatively  large 
number  of  our  countrymen  who  figure  in  this  list ;  out  of 
the  seventeen  successful  expeditions  they  are  the  heroes  of 
no  less  than  ten.  It  is  easy  to  assign  them  the  merit  of 
courage  and  fortitude, — common  qualities  enough, — it  is 
more  difficult  to  discover  any  good  resulting  to  mankind 
from  their  efforts.  The  only  name  in  the  list  which,  in  the 
latter  point  of  view,  deserves  to  be,  or  will  be  remembered, 
is  that  of  the  Swiss  naturalist,  De  Saussure,  always 
excepting,  of  course,  the  names  of  Paccard  and  Balmat, 
who  led  the  way  to  the  summit. 

DIFFICtTLTIES    OP   THE    ASCENT. 

"  He  who  wouW  reach  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  has, 
very  early  in  his  journey,  to  make  his  way  along  a  path 
cut  upon  the  face  of  a  cliff,  sometimes  perpendicular,  and 
sometimes  overhanging,  several  hundred  feet  in  height,  so 
narrow,  that  he  must  frequently  walk  sideways,  in  order  to 
keep  his  balance ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  least  perilous  por- 
tions of  the  expedition.  He  soon  meets  with  abysses, 
which  can  only  be  crossed  by  laying  a  few  poles  over,  and 
walking  or  sliding  upon  them.  Others  he  must  pass,  so 
broad,  that  he  can  only  get  over  upon  natural  bridges  of 
snow :  and  as  the  snow  is  frequently  too  thin  to  bear  the 
weight  of  a  person  walking,  one  crawls  over,  and  the 
others  are  drawn  by  ropes.  In  one  place  a  huge  block  of 
ice  is  in  the  way,  and  lies  upon  a  crevice  so  deep,  that  the 
eye  cannot  see  to  the  bottom.  Upon  the  perpendicular  side 
of  this  block,  steps  are  cut  with  a  hatchet,  and  by  means 
of  these  the  adventurous  traveller,  in  quest  of  amusement, 
reaches  the  other  side,  should  he  be  fortunate  enough  to 
escape  without  slipping.  Sometimes,  in  climbing  up  the 
sides  of  the  glacier,  the  feet  give  way,  and  he  rolls  and 
slides  to  the  very  edge  of  the  precipice,  before  the  guide,  to 
whom  he  is  attached  by  a  rope,  can  venture  to  stop  him, 
lest  he  should,  on  his  own  insecure  footing,  be  moved  by 
the  effort,  and  be  dragged  after  him  over  the  brink.  An 
avalanche  is  so  frequent,  that,  in  the  course  of  the  journey, 
it  is  many  chances  to  one,  that  he  should  be  buried  under 
it.  The  latter  part  of  the  ascent,  from  the  rarefied  state  of 
the  air,  with  the  fatigue  of  climbing,  makes  the  bursting 
of  a  blood-vessel  extremely  likely,  and  is  sure  to  prove 
fatal  if  there  be  any  hidden  defect  in  the  chest  or  head. 
The  dangers  of  the  return  are  considerably  increased  by 
the  great  difficulty  of  keeping  the  head  steady  in  descend- 
ing, and  of  using  the  limbs  under  the  effect  of  exhaustion." 
Such  are  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  must  be 
encountered  by  the  adventurous  traveller  who  ascends  to 
the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  The  first  point  upon  which 
he  should  satisfy  himself  is,  that  the  state  of  the  mountain 
renders  success  possible;  for  this  purpose  he  must  apply  to 
the  experienced  guides,  and  by  their  judgment  he  must 
be  bound,  for  to  hazard  the  experiment  contrary  to  their 
advice,  as  Dr.  Clarke  observes,  would  be  not  only  "childish, 
contemptible  temerity,"  but "  a  base  and  selfish  trifling  with 
human  life."  Previous  to  engaging  in  the  expedition,  he 
'  1  recommended  to  make  several  preparatory  mountain  ex- 
Brsions.  "  both  to  ascertain  the  physical  strength  in  hand, 
nd  to  augment  the  stock  for  the  time  of  trial."  It  is  to 
the  neglect  of  this  precaution,  more  than  to  anything  else, 
that  the  ill  success  of  so  many  of  the  attempts  which  have 
been  made  to  ascend  Mont  Blanc  is  to  be  attributed.  Six 
or  Seven  guides  are  usually  taken  upon  the  excursion ; 
their  remuneration  is  fixed  beforehand  at  a  certain  sum, 
and  there  is  generally  a  stipulation,  that,  if  the  party  do 
not  succeed  in  reaching  the  summit,  they  shall  be  paid 
a  portion  of  the  whole  sum  agreed  on,  proportionate  to  the 
distance  accomplished. 

"  My  agreement,"  says  Mr.  Jackson,  "  with  them,  was 
this ;  if  we  reached  the  summit,  they  were  each  to  have 
sixty  francs.  If  we  only  succeeded  in  getting  as  far  as 
Mr.  Greenwood  had  done,  which  was  within  about  three 
hours  of  the  summit,  they  were  to  have  forty-five  francs ; 
and  if  we  should  be  unable  to  ascend  higher  than  the 
Grands  Mulets,  they  were  to  have  only  thirty  francs.  This 
agreement  was,  I  think,  fair  enough,  considering  they  must 
be  occupied  at  least  two  days,  and  possibly  three ;  besides 
vliicb,  there  ccitaioly  was  a  chauce,  however  small,  of  their 


losing  their  lives,  and  leaving  their  families  bereft  of  every 
resource.  Upon  my  return  I  made  each  of  thera  a  present 
of  an  additional  five-franc  piece,  with  which  they  were  all 
perfectly  content." 


ROUTE  TO  THE  FOOT  OP  THE  AIGUILLE  DU  MIDI. 

As  the  excursion  to  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  cannot  be 
performed  in  less  than  two  days,  it  is  necessary  to  fix  upon 
some  spot  on  the  mountain  at  which  the  party  may  spend 
the  night,  during  which  they  are  out  upon  it.  That  gene- 
rally fixed  upon,  is  the  Grands  Mulets  Rocks,  whence  the 
traveller  departs  on  the  second  morning  for  the  summit, 
and  whither  he  returns  on  his  descent,  either  to  rest  a  while 
if  he  means  to  accomplish  the  expedition  in  two  days,  or 
to  sleep  again,  if  he  intends  or  is  compelled  to  devote  three 
to  it.  The  Grands  Mulets  Rocks  are  eleven  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  less  than  five  thousand  feet 
below  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  ;  and  to  reach  them  is 
generally  a  sufficient  task  for  one  day.  Mr.  Clissold  spent 
the  night  much  higher,  on  the  Rochers  Rouges,  not  a 
thousand  feet  below  the  summit ;  and  it  would  seem  to  ha 
desirable  that  the  traveller  should  get  as  high  as  he  car 
the  first  day,  that  he  may  have  abundance  of  time  to  gain 
the  summit,  and  descend  it  the  next.  The  height,  how- 
ever, at  which  it  would  be  proper  lor  him  to  sleep,  must 
depend  on  the  length  and  coldness  of  the  nights.  Dr. 
Clarke  is  of  opinion,  in  spite  of  the  general  practice,  that  no 
person  should  think  of  sleeping  on  the  Grands  Mulets 
Rocks  the  first  night.  "To  do  so,"  he  says,  "  is  to  incur 
no  trirting  danger.  With  the  finest  possible  weather,  and 
the  utmost  e.xeftion,  we  found  it  no  very  easy  task  to  reach 
the  summit  and  return  before  night.  A  shower  of  rain,  or 
the  most  trilling  accident,  would  have  proved  rather 
serious.  Having  found,  however,  so  much  difficulty  in 
mustering  the  requisite  number  of  guides,  it  was  clear 
either  that  the  journey  must  be  entirely  abandoned,  or  the 
manner  of  prosecuting  it  left  entirely  to  their  direction. 
After  much  discussion,  therefore,  we  consented  to  encamp 
the  first  night  on  the  Grands  Mulets  rocks,  and  Coutet, 
(one  of  the  guides,)  repeated  his  waggish  suggestion,  that 
we  should,  probably,  next  morning,  quietly  walk  down 
again, — a  termination  of  the  voyage  which  he  said  had 
nappened  to  him  on  very  many  occasions  before.'' 

in  his  preparations  for  the  journey,  the  traveller  is  always 
directed  by  the  guides,  and  other^whose  local  experience 
qualifies  them  to  play  the  part  of  counsellors.  A  supply 
of  clothes  rather  stronger  and  more  substantial  than  his 
ordinary  garments,  must  be  provided ;  as  also  shoes 
studded  with  iron  nails,  especially  at  the  heels,  gaiters, 
green  veils,  and,  perhaps,  green  spectacles.  "Other 
articles,"  says  Mr.  Jackson,  "  necessary  to  be  taken,  were 
two  blankets,  a  long  sheet  for  a  tent,  a  saucepan  to  dissolve 
the  snow  for  water,  ropes  about  fifteen  feet  long  to  secure 
each  other  in  passing  dangerous  places ;  a  hatchet  for  cut- 
ting steps  in  the  ice  and  frozen  snow ;  and  for  each  of  us  a 
pole  about  six  feet  in  length,  with  a  spike  in  the  end." 
Concerning  the  provisions  which  it  is  customary  to  take, 
we  will  quote  Dr.  Clarke's  bill  of  fare,  the  party  consisting 
of  himself.  Captain  Shcrwill,  and  seven  guides: — "  twenty- 
one  bottles  of  vin  ordinaire,  one  bottle  of  Cognac  brandy, 
one  bottle  of  vinegar,  one  toupelle  of  syrup,  two  of  sirop  de 
vinaigre,  two  bottles  of  old  Neuchatel  wine,  two  bottles  of 
claret,  seven  loaves,  five  pounds  of  cheese,  two  pounds  and 
a  half  of  sugar,  and  lemons,  three  pounds  of  raisins  and 
prunes,  nine  cold  fdVvls,  eight  joints  of  veal  and  mutton. 
These  provisions,  he  adds,  were  all  packed  in  iiavresacks, 
and  sent  on  by  porters  to  the  edge  of  the  glacier,  where 
we  were  to  breakfast.  These  porters  the  guides  thought 
proper  to  hire  themselves,  that  they  might  be  less  em- 
barrassed in  ascending  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  bo 
ready  to  embark  on  the  ice  with  unimpaired  vigour." 

The  route,  on  quitting  the  Prieure,  lies  for  a  little  dis- 
tance along  the  valley  towards  its  south-western  extremity, 
as  far  as  the  village  iles  Pfilerins.  Here  it  quits  the  valley 
and  ascends  the  mountain  by  the  southern  end  of  that 
great  buttress  which  extends  in  front  of  the  Prieure  more 
than  two  miles  on  each  side  of  it,  and  of  which  the  northern 
end  is  the  "  Montanvert,"  overhanging  the  Glacier  des 
Bois.  The  ascent  is  by  the  side  of  the  Glacier  des  Bossons, 
which  flanks  this  buttress  on  the  south,  just  as  the  Glacier 
des  Bois  flanks  it  on  the  north.  It  Ues  at  first  through  a 
fine  forest,  on  emerging  from  which  it  becomes  by  degrees 
more  steep  and  troublesome,  but  it  is  practicable  fur  mules 
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for  about  three  hours  from  the  Prieure.  The  Chalet  de  la 
Para,  the  last  human  habitation,  is  reached  in  about  an 
hour  and  a  half;  the  prospect  from  this  point  is  described 
by  Dr.  Clarke  as  perfectly  delij^htful.  "  At  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  the  valley  before  us  rose  the  lofty  green 
passage  of  the  Col-de-Balme,  then  came  the  red  craKK.v 
thunder-smitten  pinnacles  of  the  Aiguilles  Rouges,  (the 
Aoroceraunia  of  the  valley,)  then  directly  opposite  to  us  the 
lohg  fine  woods  and  bare  broken  summit  of  the  Breven; 
then,  turning  a  little  round,  the  bold  calcareous  turrets  of 
the  Aiguille  de  Varens,  partly  covered  by  a  low  mass  of 
white  cloud.  Thert  came  the  "reen  hills  closing  the  other 
end  of  the  valley  of  Chamouni.  l^ooking  directly  downwards, 
you  saw  under  your  feet  the  dark  pine  woods  at  the  back  of 
the  mountain,  intersected  by  the  white  stony  torrent  that 
liad  burst  itself  several  channels  to  form  the  Arve.  Then 
further  on,  numerous  brown  chalets,  dispersed  irregularly 
among  the  parallelograms  of  yellow  corn,  or  green  hemp, 
or  flax,  or  clover.  A  little  further  the  clustered  village  of 
Chamouni,  and  the  light  tin-covered  spire  of  the  church. 
Turning  your  back  on  the  village,  and  rising  a  little  from 
the  valley,  you  have  a  long  line  of  tall  thick  dark-green 
pines,  forming  a  most  beautiful  background  to  the  white 
icy  pinnacles  of  the  rugged  Glaoicr  des  Bossons,  which 
projects  far  down  into  the  smiling  vale  beneath.  Then 
higher  up  you  tbund  above  you  the  Aiguille  du  Goutc, 
and  the  huge  bulk  of  the  Dome  du  GoOtii  shining  like 
polished  silver  in  the  morning  sun ;  and  still  higher,  and 
directly  over  head,  the  snowy  pinnacles  of  the  monstrous 
Aiguille  du  Midi;  its  base  covered  with  ice,  and  lower 
down  with  moss,  heath,  juniper,  rhododendron,  &c." 

The  mules  are  quitted  at  the  Pierre  rointue,  a  sort 
of  stone-tent,  formed  of  a  vast  block  on  one  side,  and  a 
■wall  of  uncemented  pieces  on  the  other  side.  "  The  mouth 
is  open,  but  when  once  within  you  are  tolerably  snug. 
Here  the    solitary  goatherd    and  part  of   his   flock  find 


occasional  shelter  from  the  pelting  storm  and  biting 
blast."  The  only  remarkable  passage  in  the  remainder 
of  the  route  to  the  foot  of  the  Aiguille  du  Midi,  as  it  is 
customary  to  call  the  top  of  the  buttress  upon  which  the 
traveller  has  ascended  from  the  valley,  or  the  point  at 
which  he  quits  it  to  enter  upon  the  ice,  is  a  ledge  of  rock 
in  the  side  of  the  mountain,  overhanging  the  Glacier  des 
Bossons.  This  oi^curs  soon  after  leaving  the  Pierre  Poin- 
lue.  "We  proceeded,"  says  Mr.  Auldjo,  "  by  a  narrow  foot- 
way, or  ledge,  in  the  face  of  the  cliff,  in  some  places  per- 
pendicular and  in  others  overhanging  the  abysses  below. 
This  track  is  partly  natural,  but  in  some  places  improved 
by  the  people  of  the  valley  ;  and  a  tolerably  accurate  idea 
of  it  may  be  formed  by  imagining,  that  against  a  precipice, 
of  some  hundred  feet  in  height,  a  wall  of  two  feet  thick 
was  built  about  half  way  up,  and  the  path  consisted  merely 
of  the  space  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  which  was  frequently 
so  narrow,  that  wo  were  under  the  necessity  of  advancing 
sideways  with  our  faces  towards  the  rock,  because  the  ordi- 
nary breadth  of  a  man's  shoulders  would  have  thrown  the 
balance  of  his  person  over  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  The 
track  was  also  slippery  and  covered  with  loose  stones,  the 
crumbling  materials  of  the  decaying  rock  around  points  of 
which  we  sometimes  wound,  now  climbing,  and  then  with 
greater  dilticulty  descending,  or  rather  letting  ourselves 
down  from  one  pinnacle  to  another;  so  that  this  part  of 
our  journey,  though  less  perilous  than  our  subsequent 
ascents  and  descents  in  the  icy  precipices  of  the  glaciers,- 
was  yet  sufficient  to  try  the  nerve  of  a  novice,  and  to  re- 
quire the  utmost  caution  in  the  movement  of  even  the  most 
experienced  of  the  guides." 

We  have  given  a  view  of  this  passage  in  page  129.  The 
engraving  in  page  1 33,  and  that  below,  illustrate  subse- 
quent parts  of  the  ascent,  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  our 
next  number 
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Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Peasantry. 
%Vk  have  already  made  our  readers  acquainted  with 
the  habitations  and  dress  of  the  Rnssian  peasantry, 
it  remains  for  us  to  endeavour  to  trace  a  few  of  their 
national,  physical,  and  moral  characteristics. 

The  Russian,  generally,  is  of  middle  stature  ;  the 
shoulders  square,  and  the  chest  full ;  the  muscular 
system  of  the  upper  extremities  is  strongly  developed, 
but,  averse  to  foot-exercise,  his  step  is  deficient  in 
firmness  and  energy,  and  his  hmbs  are  feeble  and  ill 
formed, — a  natural  consequence  of  the  practice  gene- 
ral among  the  peasantry,  of  swathing  the  legs  in 
thick  bandages  of  coarse  linen  or  wollen  cloth,  bound 
on  by  cords  of  birch-bark ;  his  forehead  is  straight 
and  narrow,  his  nose  turned  tip  or  clubbed  ;  his  eyes 
small,  round,  and  of  hazel  colour,  glistening  with  an 
expression  of  deep  low  cunning,  mingled  with  a 
merry  leer,  contrast  most  ludicrously  with  the  gravity 
of  his  bushy  beard,  that  falls  over  his  brawny  neck 
and  ample  chest ;  his  hair  brown  and  curly,  varying 
in  shade  from  the  almost  flaxen  colour  of  the  northern 
to  the  dark  hue,  approaching  to  black,  of  the  southern 
provinces,  is  shorn  straight  round  the  head  and  over 
the  eyebrows,  in  one  continuous  line,  to  ensure  the 
regularity  of  which  they  put  a  deep  wooden  bowl 
upon  the  head  and  cut  round  its  edge. 

The  excessive  severity  of  the  climate  deadens,  in  a 
Vol.  XI. 


great  measure,  the  delicacy  of  the  organs  of  taste 
and  smell  (a  fact  of  which  the  traveller  too  soon  finds 
ample  proof)  ;  the  sense  of  hearing,  however,  is  in 
comparison,  usually  very  acute.  His  voice  is  strong, 
masculine,  and  harmonious.  Deformities  are  com- 
paratively rare ;  excessive  want  of  cleanliness,  and 
the  severity  of  their  mode  of  life,  rendering  it  all 
but  impossible  for  children  of  weak  constitutions  to 
survive,  and  sweeping  off  incredible  numbers,  even  of 
those  who,  had  a  little  common  prudence  and  care 
been  paid  to  their  physical  education,  might  have 
become  efficient  members  of  the  community.  In 
Moscow,  the  average  population  of  which  is  estimated 
at  about  280,000  to  300,000,  nearly  5000  children, 
a  number  equalling  one-half  of  the  births,  never 
attain  the  age  of  one  year.  The  natural  fondness  of 
children  displayed  by  the  peasant,  his  innate  cour- 
tesy of  manners  to  strangers,  contrast  strangely  with 
his  harsh  uncouth  appearance. 

In  temperament  he  is  warm,  but  very  rarely  vin- 
dictive. Impetuous  and  grossly  abusive  in  language 
when  irritated  by  an  equal,  but  cringing  to  a  supe- 
rior, at  whose  feet,  if  he  have  offended  him,  he  will 
throw  himself,  kissing  the  very  ground, — ever  cau- 
tious in  proceeding  to  blows,  he  generally  contents 
himself  with  a  fury  of  words  and  angry  vituperation, 
accompanied   by   abundant   spitting.     A   fatalist  in 
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principle,  his  courage  is  that  of  endurance  rather 
than  of  action, — rather  physical  than  moral ;  au  ex- 
emplification of  this  is  given  in  Count  Segur's  inte- 
resting narrative  of  tlie  Campaign  in  Russia.  He 
states  that  a  body  of  Russian  troops  having  been 
ordered  to  talie  up  a  position  on  the  field  of  Boro- 
dino, drew  up,  in  consequence  of  some  error  in  the 
transmission  of  orders,  within  the  range  of  a  French 
battery  of  heavy  metal,  but  ill  supported,  where  they 
remained  passive,  whilst  the  French  poured  in  a 
deadly  fire,  which  swept  their  ranks  and  almost  anni- 
hilated the  corps,  which  made  uo  attempt  to  carry 
the  battery,  as  might  have  been  done  with  compara- 
tively littU  lo««.  The  lower  classes  have  so  utter  an 
abhorrence  of  military  service,  that,  like  the  "  Murci" 
of  the  degenerated  Romans,  they  will  frequently  cut 
off  a  finger,  or  otherwise  mutilate  themselves,  to 
secure  an  exemption.  Among  other  expedients  they 
sometime*  thrust  into  the  ear  a  berry  of  the  Daphne 
mezereum,  which  produces  a  continued  serous  dis- 
charge without  blistering.  The  practice  so  vvidely 
prevailed  at  one  time,  as  to  produce  a  repeal  of  the 
regulation  by  which  those  who  had  lost  a  finger,  an 
eye,  or  a  front  tooth,  were  declared  unfit  for  service. 

Hospitality  is  a  national  virtue,  most  freely  and 
cordially  exercised  among  all  classes, — charity  to- 
wards the  destitute  is  equally  characteristic.  In  the 
humblest  cabin  of  the  most  miserable  village,  the 
poor  beggar,  "  kindly  told  to  stay,"  is  sure  of  finding 
food  and  warm  shelter  for  the  night,  and  a  store  of 
provisions  for  the  morning's  journey.  This  undis- 
crimlnating  benevolence  is,  however,  productive  of  an 
evil  strongly  felt  in  the  large  towns,  where  beggars, 
not  from  necessity,  but  from  choice,  actually  swarm  j 
and  so  lucrative  is  mendicity  found,  particularly  by 
those  who  have  the  good  fortune  to  possess  any  de- 
formity, that  they  frequently  pay  a  handsome  abrok, 
or  capitation  tribute,  to  the  lord  of  the  soil  to  which 
they  are  attached,  rather  than  abandon  their  de- 
grading vocation,  and  return  to  labour  in  their  native 
village. 

In  general  the  Russian  has  little  taste  for  agricul- 
ture, the  product  of  which  is  obtained  only  by  that 
continued  labour  to  which  his  volatile  and  inconstant 
temperament  renders  him  strongly  averse.  He  pre- 
fers the  trade  of  the  city,  but,  at  the  same  time,  is 
wholly  incapable  of  entering  into  the  spirit  of  com- 
mercial enterprise.  There  may  be  individual  excep- 
tions, but,  as  a  body,  the  Russians  never  have  been, 
nor  will  they  ever  become,  distinguished  for  mercan- 
tile energy.  The  shopkeeper  has  no  idea  of  establish- 
ing his  credit  by  the  sale  of  good  articles,  and  by 
taking  a  moderate  profit;  he  purchases  as  cheaply 
as  he  can,  no  matter  the  quality,  and  sells  at  any 
price  he  can  get,  no  matter  by  what  means, — always 
demanding  much  more  than  he  will  eventually  take. 
The  writer  of  this  paper  has  frequently  purchased  at 
one-fifth  the  price  asked;  in  one  instance  he  pur- 
chased, from  curiosity,  for  about  3d.  a  knife,  for 
which  the  dealer  asked  four  roubles, — nearly  3s.  6d. 
— "  I  assure  you,  sir,"  said  the  dealer,  "  I  lose  by 
it." — "  Then  why  do  you  sell  it  ?"  "  Why,  the  fact 
is,  that  the  extent  of  my  sales  makes  it  answer  my 
purpose,"  replied  the  man.  Their  utter  disregard  of 
all  veracity  and  honour  in  their  little  trading  trans- 
actions is  inconceivably  great.  A  bold  barefaced  lie 
seems  more  familiar  to  their  lips  than  truth,  nor  will 
they  blush  for  it  when  discovered  ;  and,  what  is  still 
more  awful,  the  more  impudent  the  falsehood,  the 
more  earnestly  will  they  invoke  their  Maker  to  attest 
its  truth. 

As  manufacturer,  the  Russian  possesses,  in  tne 
highest  degree,  the  art  of  imitation,  but  he  is  inca- 


pable of  carrymg  any  branch  of  manufacture  to  per- 
fection, contenting  himself  with  giving  his  articles 
an  external  elegance  of  form,  and  totally  disregarding 
the  essential  of  useful  solidity.  The  cutlery  rivals  iu 
appearance  the  productions  of  the  first  Sheflicld 
houses,  with  whose  name  it  is  generally  stamped, 
but  there  all  comparison  ends.  The  woollen  cloths 
are  so  highly  finished,  as  to  deceive  any  but  a  very 
good  judge,  but  they  are  rotten  in  texture,  and  fugi- 
tive in  colour.  In  fact,  the  same  miserable  short- 
sighted policy  is  visible  in  every  branch  of  manufac- 
ture. The  Russian,  of  every  class,  enters  eagerly 
into  any  new  project,  but  his  ardour  relaxes  in  pro- 
portion as  dilHculties  become  more  serious,  and  is 
extinguished,  the  moment  that  a  certainty  of  a  con- 
derable  profit  and  immediate  return  no  longer  sus- 
tains his  energies. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  peasantry  from  all  parts 
of  the  empire,  resort  in  the  vigour  of  their  age  to  the 
capitals,  where  they  find  employment  as  potters. 
{Drornika,)  coachmen,  {IzvoshtehikS,)  handicraftsmen 
and  street  hawkers.  Some  succeed  in  realizing  a 
little  money,  furnishing  a  petty  shop,  or  establishing 
a  small  manufactory.  Scarcely  one  in  ninety  ends 
his  days  in  the  cities,  by  far  the  larger  proportion 
quitting  them,  when  old  age,  sickness,  or  intem- 
perance, impairing  their  physical  energies,  incapaci- 
tates them  from  labour,  return  to  their  native  villages, 
and  to  the  bosom  of  their  families,  where  the  uni- 
versal respect  which  is  paid  to  old  age  and  infirmity, 
ensure  for  the  decrepit,  kind  treatment,  and  a  quiet 
shelter,  in  which  to  linger  out  in  tranquillity  the 
remnant  of  his  days. 

The  life  of  a  Rossiau  artisan  is  one  of  the  most 
comfortless  that  can  be  conceived.  Crowded  together 
in  low  small  rooms,  unventilated,  and  heated  in  Win- 
ter to  an  insupportable  temperature,  they  pass  day 
after  day  without  breathing  the  fresh  air,  and  with- 
out even  passing  the  threshold.  In  the  selfsame  room 
they  work,  and  take  their  meals,  and  on  its  floor  they 
sleep,  wallowing  in  filth,  and  breathing  an  atmosphere 
so  corrupted,  so  surcharged  with  disgusting  pesti- 
ferous eflluvia,  that  a  stranger  can  scarcely  endure  it 
even  for  a  few  moments,  whilst  half  an  hour  would  be 
more  than  enough  for  the  strongest  nerves  not  utterly 
callous.  The  consequence  is,  that  their  appearance 
generally  is  in  the  highest  degree  unhealthy,  their 
complexions  have  a  livid  cadaverous  hue,  their  eyes 
are  sunken,  and  of  lead-like  dulness,  their  hmbs 
weak,  their  gait  stooping  and  unequal.  Wholly 
destitute  of  any  healthful  relaxation,  either  intellec- 
tual or  physical,  the  only  relief  to  which  their  uncul- 
tivated minds  and  enfeebled  frames  are  disposed,  is 
the  brutalizing  excitement  of  ardent  spirits,  and  to 
this  they  eagerly  fly  at  every  leisure  hour,  so  long  as 
they  possess  the  means  of  procuring  it. 

Never  have  we  looked  at  those  pitiable  beings  with- 
out feelings  of  the  deepest  commiseration,  and  with- 
out thinking  of  the  happier,  healthy,  and  intellectual 
operatives  of  our  own  heaven-favoured  land.  We  have 
seen  much  of  the  misery  of  the  manufacturing  districts 
of  London,  and  of  the  country,  but  we  have  never 
witnessed  anything  approaching  in  the  slightest  degree 
to  the  filth,  the  wretchedness,  the  moral  and  physical 
debasement  of  the  Russian  mechanic*.  The  only 
real  comfort  they  enjoy  is  in  the  use  of  the  vapour- 
bath,  to  which  they  resort  in  droves,  on  the  vigil  of  a 
festival,  to  rid  themselves  of  the  weekly  accumulation 
of  filth  and  vermin.  No  class  is  more  deserving  of 
pity,  and  few  share  it  less,  tiU  they  return  in  prema- 

•  The  Russians  universally,  and  in  a  common  way,  employ  the 
words  "  Xcheorn,"  fdth  literally,  or  "Tcheorni^  Lioude,"  >/t/iy 
■peofle,  to  Utsignale  the  labouring  classes. 
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turc  old  age,  and  broken  in  constitution,  to  the  place 
of  their  birth,  where  the  lord  of  the  soil,  compelled 
by  the  laws  tQ  provide  for  their  support,  gives  their 
last  refuge, — a  coffin  and  a  grave. 

Were  their  habits  less  depraved  they  might  enjoy 
many  comforts,  as  they  are  better  paid  than  others 
of  an  equal  class.  The  wages  of  an  ordinary  artisan 
are  about  six  shillings  to  eight  shiUings  per  week, 
whilst  those  of  a  domestic  servant  vary  from  six 
shillings  to  twelve  shiUings  per  month,  including  food, 
and  in  the  latter  cases,  occasional  presents  of  clothing. 
The  number  of  peasants  employed  as  hawkers,  {Ras- 
noshtchikS,)  is  immense,  the  variety  of  their  cries  is 
vastly  amusing,  and  their  eager  cunning  method  of' 
bargaining,  and  recommending  their  wares,  no  less 
so.  One  of  those  occasionally  heard,  has  often 
vibrated  on  our  ears  like  the  voice  of  an  old  familiar 
friend  J  "Lambs  to  sell!  Young  lambs  to  sell!"  will 
be  a  cry  not  unknown  to  those  of  our  own  readers, 
who  have  not  lost  the  pleasing  remembrances  of 
childhood,  in  the  bustle  of  the  busy  world  in  maturer 
age.  The  intonation  of  the  cry  is  the  same  to  a  note, 
and  the  words  are  not  dissimilar. 

The  food  of  the  poorer  classes  is  simple  and  nu- 
tritious, but  admits  of  little  variety.  The  bread,  of 
which  it  is  chiefly  composed,  and  which  is  still  found 
at  the  tables  of  the  higher  classes,  although  nearly 
black,  coarse,  sour,  and  uninviting  in  appearance,  is 
at  once,  wholesome  and  pleasant.  Its  low  price  of 
less  than  a  farthing  a  pound,  places  it  within  the 
reach  of  all.  Cabbages,  which  are  cultivated  in 
great  plenty,  and  brought  to  high  perfection,  are 
equally  cheap,  a  good  sized  cart-load  costing  about 
fourpence.  Of  these  they  make  a  soup  flavoured 
with  dried  fish  and  mushrooms  during  the  fasts,  or 
with  a  small  proportion  of  salted  meats  at  other  sea- 
sons. Mushrooms,  of  which  their  woods  furnish  a 
variety  of  thirty-five  different  sorts*,  form  an  im- 
portant item  in  their  culinary  preparations.  They 
are  dried  for  Winter  use,  and  retain  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  flavour.  To  these  must  be  added 
onions,  garlic  (in  lamentable  profusion),  and  small 
cucumbers,  the  latter  preserved  in  salt  and  water,  with 
some  carminative  herbs,  such  as  fennel,  mint,  and 
thyme.  A  great  favourite  among  all  classes,  is  a  dish 
called  grayshnia  kasha,  prepared  from  buck-wheat 
'  (polygonum  fagopyrum) ;  although  highly  nutritious,, 
it  is  at  first  revolting  to  an  Englishman,  from  its 
exact  resemblance  to  brewers'  grains  ;  the  first  pre- 
judice mastered,  few  fail  to  become  partial  to  it. 
In  England,  we  believe,  the  seed  is  grown  merely  to 
feed  pheasants  and  domestic  poultry,  but  it  is  to  be 
regretted,  that  it  is  not  more  extensively  introduced, 
as  its  cultivation  requires  little  care,  and  as  it  is  in 
fact,  beneficial  in  clearing  foul  land  in  Summer,  by 
its  thick  growth,  smothering  the  weeds.  The  crop 
docs  not  require  longer  than  nine  or  ten  weeks  for 
perfection.  The  same  grain  is  prepared  in  a  vast 
number  of  ways,  entering  into  the  composition  of 
sundry  cakes,  pancakes,  and  pies,  in  many  of  which 
it  is  combined  with  onions,  carrots,  mushrooms,  and 
salted  fish,  minced  together,  and  eaten  with  lamp  oil. 

The  culture  of  vines  in  the  southern  provinces 
being  yet  in  its  infancy,  wine  is  still  an  article  of 
luxury,  which  the  people  regard  with  indifference, 
preferring  unhappily  the  stimulant  of  ardent  spirits. 
The  taste  for  that  is,  however,  now  much  less  preva- 
lent than  formerly,  in  consequence  of  the  general 
introduction  of  tea, — a  beverage  to  which  all  classes 
are  extravagantly  partial.  Some  conception  may  be 
formed  of  the  extent  to  which   this  indulgence   is 

•  Many  of  those  species  which  are  decidedly  noxious  m  England, 
are  in  Kuisia  perfectly  edible. 


carried,  when  we  state  the  fact,  that  in  one  of  the 
taverns  of  Moscow,  frequented  by  the  class  of  shop- 
keepers and  lower  tradesmen,  a  whole  chest  of  tea, 
weighing  sixty  pounds,  is  consumed  in  the  course  of 
one  day.  Every  bargain  is  concluded  over  a  cup  of 
tea,  whereas  formerly  it  was  followed  by  an  adjourn- 
ment to  the  wine-cellar,  or  the  beer-shop.  Many  of 
the  tradespeople  pass  a  great  portion  of  their  time, 
talking  over  their  business  affairs,  and  making  sales, 
in  the  coffee-houses,  where  they  may  be  seen  from 
morning  till  night,  seated  in  bearded  groups  of  three 
or  four,  at  separate  tables,  covered  with  a  dirty  cloth, 
and  ranged  round  the  spacious  and  gaudily-painted 
rooms, — each  individual  with  his  left  elbow  leaning 
upon  the  table,  and  poising  on  the  tips  of  his  fingers 
and  thumb,  a  saucer,  from  which  he  takes  a  frequent 
sip,  in  bringing  it  to  his  lips  by  a  turn  of  the  wrist, 
preceding  each  by  a  nibble  from  a  lump  of  sugar, 
of  which  he  retains  a  small  portion  between  his  teeth, 
through  which  he  filters  his  tea,  to  get  the  flavour  as 
it  passes : — behind,  to  supply  them  with  the  long 
chibouques,  stands  a  waiter  in  a  clean  white  cotton 
shirt,  with  open  sleeves  reaching  to  the  elbows,  and 
while  loose  trousers,  a  napkin  over  his  naked  arm,  his 
smoothly- combed  hair  shining  with  oil,  parted  in  the 
middle,  and  falling  over  his  ears,  the  upper  part  of 
the  neck,  to  a  level, with  the  orifice  of  the  ears,  closely 
shaven,  whilst  his  well-tended  beard  descends  in 
front,  and  hides  his  uncravatted  throat,  he  is  listening 
to  the  conversation,  laughs,  as  in  duty  bound,  at  the 
jokes,  of  which  he  is  often  the  but ;  and  knowing 
everybody  and  everything,  serves  as  a  sort  of  ambu- 
lating directory. 

The  beverage  in  most  general  use,  and  at  the  same 
time  very  agreeable  when  new  and  well  prepared,  is 
kruss,  slightly  and  pleasantly  acidulated  ;  it  is  equally 
refreshing,  without  partaking  of  the  intoxicating  pro- 
perties of  ale.  Mint  is  generally  added,  to  make  it 
more  carminative, — a  necessary  quality  in  the  drink 
of  individuals  who  consume  so  considerable  a  quan- 
tity of  vegetable  food,  tending  to  produce  flatulency. 
Tliere  are  several  varieties  of  krass  prepared  with 
the  juice  of  cranberries  (vaccinium  oxycoccus),  and 
other  fruits,  sweetened  with  honey ;  but  these,  as 
well  as  mead, — the  once  national  drink, — are  only 
occasionaUy  resorted  to.  Th^y  are  principally  sold 
by  hawkers,  who  cry  them  about  the  streets,  together 
with  other  preparations,  including  hot  tea,  kees- 
lishtche  and  sbetine,  a  favourite  out-door  drink  in 
Winter,  composed  of  honey  and  water,  boiled  with 
ginger,  orris  root  {iris  florentince) ,  capsicum,  and  bay- 
leaves, — a  wholesome  and  palatable  beverage  well 
suited  to  the  climate.  We  add  the  following  receipt 
for  krass,  to  enable  such  of  our  readers  as  curiosity 
may  induce,  to  make  trial  of  a  drink  at  once  cheap, 
wholesome,  and  agreeable. 

Take  twenty  pounds  of  rye-flour,  five  pounds  of 
pale,  and  five  pounds  of  high-dried  malt ;  stir  the 
ingredients  well  together  in  an  earthen  vessel  with 
hot  water,  until  a  thick  mash  is  made  :  put  the  jar 
into  a  well  heated  oven,  for  four  or  five  hours ;  then 
take  it  out,  and  pour  the  contents  into  a  mashing-tub, 
adding  thirteen  gallons  of  boiling  water,  and  half  an 
hour  afterwards  one  gallon  of  cold  water.  Let  it 
stand  to  settle,  which  it  will  do  in  about  twenty-four 
hours  :  then  pour  the  liquor  into  a  cask,  and  fer- 
ment till  very  slightly  acidulated ;  it  will  then  be  in 
a  state  for  drinking,  but  it  may,  perhaps,  be  necessary 
to  add,  that  it  never  will  be  clear.  Infuse  in  it  a  few 
handfuls  of  mint  leaves. 


Our  domestic  behaviour  is  tlie  main  test  of  our  virtue  and 

good-nature. Seed 
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THE  PHILOSOPHERS'  STONE. 
V. 
It  may  have  excited  the  surprise  of  some  of  our 
readers,  that  after  describing  as  a  delusion  the  search 
after  the  Philosophers'  Stoue,  we  should  have  occu- 
pied so  much  space*  in  quoting  instances  which 
pretend  to  illustrate  its  existence,  and  its  wonderful 
properties.  We  have  adopted  this  course,  because  it 
is  our  desire  to  treat  the  subject  fairly;  and  which  is 
only  to  be  done  by  examining  it  on  both  sides. 

Without  going  very  minutely  into  the  particulars 
of  either  of  the  narratives  given  in  the  previous 
papers,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  our  entire 
disbelief  of  what  is  there  asserted;  namely,  that 
inferior  metals  were  converted  into  gold  and  silver. 
We  deem  it  contrary  to  the  principles  of  nature,  as 
it  is  also  to  the  deductions  of  sound  philosophy,  to 
suppose  that  lead,  or  tin,  or  quicksilver,  whether  em- 
ployed separately,  or  when  combined,  can  by  any 
process  whatever,  either  by  the  action  of  fire,  or  by 
the  operation  or  addition  of  any  chemical  compound, 
be  transmuted  into  any  one  of  the  precious  metals. 

It  is  true  that  the  admixture  of  various  metals,  in 
certain  proportions,  produces  some  very  curious,  and 
to  those  who  are  not  conversant  with  such  matters, 
some  very  unexpected  results,  of  which  the  alloys 
known  by  the  names  of  "  Mosaic  gold,"  "  German 
silver,"  and  "  British  silver,"  are  familiar  examples. 
But  whatever  changes  may  be  effected  in  the  appear- 
ance or  durability  of  metals  by  being  mixed,  it  is 
irrational  to  suppose  that  their  proportions  are  there- 
by either  increased  or  diminished,  or  that  they  are 
convertible  into  each  other.  Tin  is  tin,  and  silver  is 
silver,  and  if  we  add  a  ton  of  the  former  to  an 
ounce  of  the  latter,  their  relative  proportions  continue 
the  same.  If  it  were  otherwise,  what  should  pre- 
vent us  from  making  just  what  we  required,  with- 
out incurring  the  cost  and  labour  consequent  upon 
obtaining  it  in  the  ordinary  way? 

Many  persons  have  been  greatly  puzzled  when 
they  have  attempted  to  explain  some  of  the  accounts 
of  transmutation,  which  have  been  handed  down  to 
us ;  and  well  they  may,  for  we  believe  they  undertake 
to  do  that  which  is  utterly  impracticable.  Without 
impugning  the  veracity  of  the  respective  individuals 
on  whose  authority  the  narratives  we  have  quoted, 
as  well  as  many  others  of  a  similar  character,  have 
been  generally  received,  we  contend  that  it  is  much 
easier  to  believe  that  the  parties  in  question  were  im- 
posed on  by  some  well-contrived  piece  of  dexterity, 
than  that  gold  or  silver  was  produced  in  their  pre- 
sence, at  the  will  of  the  operator,  out  of  lead  or  tin, 
with  the  addition  of  some  unknown  substance  en- 
closed in  wax. 

But  there  is  something  exceedingly  suspicious  con- 
nected with  all  the  accounts  of  transmutation  which 
■we  have  ever  seen.  Those  who  appear  to  have  sin- 
cerely believed  in  its  practicability,  laboured  quietly 
and  without  ostentation,  working  on  for  years  with 
equal  diligence,  and  in  many  instances,  at  much 
greater  cost  than  the  most  eminent  experimentalists 
of  the  present  day.  The  testimony  of  these  men,  in 
reference  to  the  Philosophers'  Stone,  consists  of  little 
more  than  conjecture,  and  a  vague  belief  founded  on 
the  reports  of  others.  Of  those  who  by  way  of 
distinction  are  termed  genuine  alchemists,  we  do  not 
find  one  individual  who  plainly  states  that  he  had 
ever  succeeded  in  transmuting  a  single  grain  of  metal ; 
whilst  the  few  among  them  who  considered  themselves 
highly  honoured  by  being  permitted  to  see  it  done  by 
others,  have  acknowledged  their  obligations  to  some 
mysterious  stranger. 

*  Sec  Saturday  Magatine,  Vol,  X.,  p.  103, 


That  class,  however,  which  adopted  the  profession 
of  alchemy  for  the  sake  of  a  subsistence,  consisted 
for  the  most  part  of  needy  adventurers.  These  \m- 
blushingly  assorted  that  they  were  possessed  of  the 
all-potent  powder  of  projection, — another  name  for 
the  Philosophers'  Stone, — and  that  all  they  required 
to  enable  them  to  produce  any  quantity,  however 
large,  of  gold  or  silver,  was  a  corresponding  quantity 
of  some  inferior  metal,  as  tin  or  lead,  for  instance. 
By  such  representations  were  the  opulent  persuaded 
to  part  with  their  money,  in  order  that  metal  might 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  impostors,  who  se- 
cretly sold  it,  and  appropriated  the  proceeds  to  their 
own  use.  To  keep  up  appearances,  their  jiatroni! 
were  by  special  favour  permitted  now  and  then  to 
witness  a  successful  experiment ;  and  on  such  occa- 
sions, by  introducing  into  the  crucible  a  portion  of 
one  or  other  of  the  precious  metals,  the  delusion  was 
perpetuated,  and  the  ruin  of  the  privileged  beholder 
rendered  more  certain. 

Looking  back,  as  we  do  now,  upon  these  trans- 
actions, we  may  well  wonder  that  persons  could  be 
found  sufiiciently  credulous  to  be  cheated  out  of 
their  property  by  such  artifices.  One  would  have 
supposed  that  the  very  nature  of  the  pretensions  put 
forth  by  tlie  alchemists,  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  excite  universal  suspicion.  Surely  those  who 
could  obtain  gold  in  any  required  quantity  for  others, 
may  have  managed  to  make  some  for  themselves  ! 
But  it  is  no  less  strange  than  true  that  the  alchemists 
were  noted  for  their  poverty. 

Is  it  not  perfectly  absurd  that  men  should  travel 
from  town  to  town,  and  from  country  to  country, 
offering  for  a  suitable  reward  to  communicate  the 
secret  for  preparing  the  Philosophers'  Stone  ?  What 
motive  could  there  be  sufficiently  powerful  to  induce 
any  man  to  ask  a  reward  from  another,  for  that 
which  enabled  him  to  provide  himself,  at  pleasure, 
with  unlimited  wealth  ?  Was  not  the  fact  of  asking 
to  be  paid  for  such  a  secret  an  undeniable  proof  tliat 
they  had  nothing  to  reveal? 

Of  the  three  instances  of  pretended  transmuta- 
tion quoted  by  us,  if  we  look  a  little  attentively  at 
the  most  recent,  as  detailed  by  Mr.  Hand,  of  Dublin, 
to  his  friend,  Mr.,  afterwards  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  may 
we  not  discover  something  like  a  well-matured  scheme 
on  the  part  of  the  principal  actor  in  that  curious 
affair  ?  His  first  visit,  in  company  with  the  person 
whom  Mr.  Hand  describes  as  a  priest,  was  evidently 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  observation.  A  little 
flattery  about  Mr.  Hand's  ingenuity  in  the  art  of 
staining  glass,  and  a  few  hints  about  metals  and 
alchemy,  we  may  suppose  would  be  quite  sufficient 
to  allay  suspicion,  if  any  existed,  and  to  awaken  the 
curiosity  of  a  man  who  had  been  many  years  seeking 
that,  towards  which  his  thoughts  were  thus  unex- 
pectedly directed. 

At  the  second  visit,  what  could  have  been  better 
adapted  to  operate  powerfully  upon  an  easily  excitable 
mind,  such  as  it  is  manifest  Mr.  Hand  possessed, 
than  the  successful  experiment  of  glass-staining  ?  In 
what  subsequently  took  place,  we  feel  quite  satisfied 
that  Mr.  H.  was  grossly  deceived.  The  skill  of  pro- 
fessed jugglers  consists  in  practising  deception  so 
cleverly,  that  observers,  if  they  trusted  only  tlieir 
senses,  without  exercising  their  judgment,  would  be- 
lieve them  to  be  realities. 

In  the  case  under  consideration  as  in  the  other 
two  detailed  by  us,  we  see  no  nettdsity  for  denying 
that  gold  and  silver  were  by  some  unexplained  means 
substituted  for  the  lead  and  the  tin.  This  might  have 
been  the  most  important  part  of  the  trick. 

But  the  most  skilful  of  the  alchemists  were  some- 
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times  the  dupes  of  their  own  stupidity.  They  pur- 
chased at  a  high  price  the  powder  of  projection,  pre- 
pared hy  persons  who  were  called  adepts.  This 
powder  contained  a  small  quantity  of  gold  or  silver, 
■which  being  found  in  the  crucible  at  the  end  of  some 
elaborate  process,  buoyed  up  the  hopes,  and  stimu- 
lated the  exertions  of  the  operator. 

The  professed  alchemists  resorted  to  a  great  variety 
of  ingenious  devices  to  keep  their  employers  in  good 
spirits.  Sometimes  they  used  a  crucible  with  a  false 
bottom,  beneath  which  they  put  a  quantity  of  gold 
or  silver,  and  above  it  the  metal  they  pretended  to 
transmute.  Heat  being  apphed,  the  false  bottom 
disappeared,  as  did  also,  in  due  time,  the  materials  it 
sustained;  when  pure  gold  or  silver  being  found 
at  the  bottom,  it  was  exhibited  as  an  unanswerable  I 
proof  of  transmutation.  At  other  times,  prepara- 
tions of  gold  or  silver  were  placed  in  hollow  rods,  or 
pieces  of  charcoal,  the  apertures  being  neatly  con- 
cealed with  wax  ;  and  by  these,  and  similar  means, 
the  required  quantity  of  precious  metal  found  its 
•way  into  the  crucible  during  the  professed  process  of 
transmutation.  If  found  there,  no  matter  how  or 
when  it  gained  admittance,  it  was  considered  by  those 
■who  were  not  in  the  secret,  as  a  product  resulting 
from  the  fusion  of  tin  or  lead,  aided  by  a  few  grains 
of  a  red  or  white  powder  ! 

Returning  again  for  a  moment  to  Mr.  Hand,  let 
us  remark,  that  in  the  story  of  the  glass  of  water  being 
set  in  a  blaze,  we  may  probably  recognise  what  is 
now  a  very  common  chemical  experiment.  To  be 
sure  we  know  of  no  means  for  manufacturing  '  live 
things  like  lizards,'  nor  do  we  believe  that  Mr.  Hand's 
mysterious  visiter  was  more  competent  to  perform 
such  a  feat  than  ourselves.  We  can  readily  forgive 
Mr.  H.  for  not  seeing  very  distinctly  what  really  was 
in  the  glass,  when  we  recollect  what  a  state  of  agita- 
tion and  alarm  he  was  in.  At  the  conclusion  of  his 
first  letter  to  Mr.  Clarke,  he  says,  "Oh  my  dear 
friend,  I  did  not  rest  for  two  or  three  nights — dream- 
ing and  starting." 

Among  the  writings  of  those  who  lived  about  the 
same  time  that  alchemy  prevailed,  ■we  discover  fre- 
quent allusions  to  supernatural  agency.  By  the 
great  mass  of  the  people,  those  who  practised  it  were 
openly  accused  of  sorcery,  and  of  being  in  league 
■with  the  devil ;  and  in  our  own  day,  we  believe  that 
this  ancient  superstition  is  not  entirely  obliterated. 

The  alchemists  have  passed  away.  Let  us  be 
careful  not  to  encourage  their  pretensions,  nor  to 
cherish  their  delusions,  which  are  often  presented  to 
us  under  new  and  inviting  forms.  "  The  hand  of 
the  diligent  maketh  rich,  but  the  love  of  money  is 
the  root  of  all  evil,  which  while  some  covet  after, 
they  err  from  the  faith,  and  pierce  themselves  through 
with  many  sorrows." 


TREES  AND  PLANTS  USED  IN  MEDICINE. 


The  PERUVIAN  BARK,  (Cinchona  cordi/olia.) 
The  Peruvian  or  Jesuits'  Bark,  which  is  so  well 
known  in  Europe  for  its  utility  in  cases  of  fever  and 
ague,  is  the  produce  of  several  species  of  trees,  natives 
of  South  America,  and  the  West  Indies.  That  repre- 
sented iu  the  engraving  is  supposed  to  produce  the 
best  sort  of  bark.  The  tree  is  described  as  being 
about  fifteen  feet  high,  and  six  inches  thick  :  it  some- 
what resembles  our  cherry-tree,  and  is  found  abund- 
antly in  the  hilly  parts  of  Quito  in  Peru,  where  it  is 
spontaneously  propagated  from  its  own  seeds. 


It  were  to  be  wished  that  all  who  read  the  following  ex- 
postulation would  lay  it  deeply  to  heart. — "  Why  beholdcst 
thou  the  MOTE  that  is  in  thy  hrother's  eye,  but  considerest 
not  the  BEAM  that  is  in  thine  own  eye. "  There  is  a  cutting 
question  very  similar  to  this  of  our  Lord,  proposed  by  a 
heathen. — "  When  you  can  so  reuilily  overlook  your  own 
wickedness,  why  are  you  more  clear-sighted  than  the  eagle 
or  serpent  of  Epidaurus  in  spying  out  the  failings  of  your 
friends?"  This  propensity  of  man  to  forget  his  own  faults, 
and  to  look  with  the  most  criminal  accuracy  into  those  of 
his  neighbour,  which  he  often  magnifies,  distorts,  and 
c.iricatures,  is  not  only  reprehended  in  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, but  also  by  many  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers. 
— Haruek. 


LEAF,    FLOWER,    AND    SEED-VESSEL   OF   THE   PERUVIAN    BARE. 

The  mode  in  which  the  virtues  of  the  Peruvian 
Bark  were  discovered  has  been  variously  stated.    Ac- 
cording to  some,  the  Peruvians  learnt  the  use  of  the  ■ 
bark,  bv  observing  that  a  Peruvian  affected  with  tlie  '< 
ague  was  cured  by  having  drunk  of  a  pool,  in  which  " 
some  felled  trees  had  so  long  soaked,  as  to  give  the 
taste   of  their  bark  to  the  water.     About  the   year 
1640,  the  lady  of  the  Spanish  viceroy,  the  Comitissa 
del  Cinchon,   was  cured  by  this  medicine  :  from  this 
it  is  said  to  have  obtained   the  name   of  Cinchona  ; 
and  from  the  interest  the  Jesuits  and   the   Roman 
Catholics  took  in  its  distribution,  it  received  the  name 
of  Jesuits'  Bark. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  this  bark,  the  pale  and  the 
red.  "  The  pale  is  brought  to  us  in  pieces  of  difterent 
sizes,  either  flat  or  quilled,  and  the  powder  is  rather 
of  a  lighter  colour  than  that  of  cinnamon.  The  red 
is  generally  in  much  larger,  thicker,  flatfish  pieces  ; 
but  is  sometimes  also  in  the  form  of  quills,  and  its 
powder  is  reddish,  hke  that  of  the  Armenian  bole. 
It  is  much  more  resinous,  and  possesses  the  sensible 
qualities  of  the  Cinchona  in  a  much  higher  degree 
than  the  other  sorts  ;  and  the  more  nearly  the  other 
kinds  resemble  the  red  bark,  the  better  they  are  now 
considered.  The  red  bark  is  heavy,  round  and  dry  ; 
pliable  between  the  teeth,  does  not  separate  into  fibres, 
and  breaks,  not  shivery,  but  short,  dose,  and  smooth. 
It  has  three  layers  ;  the  outer  is  thin,  ragged,  and  of 
a  reddish-brown  colour,  but  frequently  covered  with 
mossy  matter ;  the  middle  is  thicker,  more  compact, 
dark  coloured,  very  resinous,  brittle,  and  yields  first 
to  the  pestle ;  the  inmost  is  more  woody,  fibrous,  and 
of  a  brighter  red. 


The  manner  of  conferring  benefits  is  often  as  material  as     Stody  always  to  be  beloved  of  good  men,  and  seek  not  to 
the  beiielits  thenjselve», — Bi-AiR,  I  be  hated  of  the  evil. — Sia  Thomas  Smith. 
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CARBONIC  ACID.    I. 

For  many  years  Carbonic  Acid  was  designated /ji'erf 
air,  the  name  given  to  it  by  Dr.  Black,  by  whom  it 
was  discovered  in  1757.  It  was  the  first  aeriform 
fluid  which  was  correctly  investigated,  and  whose 
properties  were  ascertained  to  be  very  different  from 
those  'possessed  by  common  air.  Hence  it  may  be 
supposed  to  have  led  the  way  to  the  discovery  of  a 
variety  of  other  kinds  of  gases,  and  to  some  of  the 
most  interesting,  as  well  as  important  facts,  con- 
nected with  modern  chemistry. 

Entering  largely  into  the  composition  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  solid  materials  of  which  our  globe 
is  constructed,  the  production,  decomposition,  and 
reproduction,  of  Carbonic  Acid,  constitutes  a  series 
of  phenomena  equally  wonderful  as  they  are  in- 
structive. But  of  the  various  agencies  which  unceas- 
ingly operate  around  us  and  within  us,  we  believe 
that  those  connected  with  "gaseous  bodies  are  least 
tmderstood  and  appreciated.  Nor  is  this  a  matter  of 
surprise.  In  studying  the  structure  of  a  plant,  an 
insect,  or  an  animal,  there  is  something  to  deal  with 
which  commends  itself  immediately  to  the  under- 
standing, through  the  medium  of  the  senses  ;  it  is 
otherwise  as  respects  the  investigation  of  the  habits 
and  properties  of  afiriform  bodies.  Our  knowledge 
of  them,  it  is  true,  must  be  acquired  by  the  exercise 
of  the  external  senses,  but  still  the  process  is  some- 
what refined  and  difficult,  as  compared  with  other 
branches  of  philosophic  inquiry. 

Carbonic  Acid  is  composed  of  the  vapour  of  carbon 
(the  pure  and  inflammable  part  of  charcoal,)  and  of 
oxygen  combined,  as  respects  their  volumes,  in  equal 
proportions.  These  substances  exhibit,  however,  a 
property  very  common  to  gaseous  bodies,  termed  con- 
densation, by  which,  in  the  present  instance,  is  meant, 
that  one  volume  each  of  carbon-vapour  and  oxygen 
(making  together  two  volumes,)  are  equal  only  to 
one  volume  when  chemically  combined.  Thus,  sup- 
posing 100  cubic  inches  of  the  vapour  of  carbon  and 
100  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  gas  to  be  united,  the 
resulting  compound  will  be  equal  to  100  inches  of 
carbonic  acid  gas. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  that  the  vapour  of  carbon 
cannot  be  obtained  in  a  simple  state.  There  are  many 
substances  of  whose  existence  the  chemist  can  satisfy 
himself,  but  he  has  not  sufficient  skill  to  procure 
them  in  a  separate  form.  Carbonic  Acid  is  an  ex- 
ample of  this.  If  you  take  a  known  quantity  of 
pure  oxj^en  gas,  and  place  in  it  a  piece  of  charcoal 
which  has  been  previously  ignited,  the  combustion  of 
the  charcoal  will  go  on  vividly  for  a  time,  and  then 
entirely  cease.  The  gas  thus  acted  on  by  the  burn- 
ing charcoal  will  continue  to  occupy  the  same  space 
that  it  did  before,  but  it  will  be  found  to  have  in- 
creased in  weight,  and  exactly  what  the  gas  has 
gained,  the  charcoal  will  have  lost.  The  properties  of 
the  gas  will  also  be  changed ;  for,  previous  to  the 
introduction  of  the  charcoal,  it  was  a  supporter  of 
combustion,  and,  as  constituting  one-fifth  portion  of 
the  atmosphere,  essential  to  vitality ;  now,  however, 
it  is  no  longer  capable  of  supporting  combustion, 
and  it  is  destructive  to  life. 

The  process  just  described  is  that  by  which  the 
formation  of  Carbonic  Acid  is  beautifully  illustrated. 
The  charcoal  being  ignited,  it  is  converted  into  vapour, 
which,  uniting  spontaneously  with  the  oxygen,  gives 
the  results  we  have  already  mentioned. 

Carbonic  Acid  is  produced  in  a  variety  of  pro- 
cesses ;  as,  for  instance,  fermentation,  combustion, 
respiration,  and  the  decay  and  final  decomposition  of 
animal  and  vegetable  substances.  Hence  it  is  always 
preseat  ia  the  atmosphere^  not  only  at  the  surface  of 


the  earth,  but,  in  about  the  same  proportions,  at  the 
summits  of  the  loftiest  mountains.  Its  proportions 
vary  at  the  same  place  within  short  intervals  of  time,* 
being  affected  by  changes  of  weather  and  of  the 
seasons.  During  the  night  there  is  more  Carbonic 
Acid  present  in  the  air  than  by  day,  and  in  cloudy 
weather  it  is  more  abundant  than  when  the  sun 
shines.  It  has  been  ascertained,  that  10,000  parts  of 
air  contain,  on  an  average,  about  five  parts  of  Car- 
bonic Acid,  a  proportion  exceedingly  small,  when  we 
remember  the  vast  quantities  which  are  hourly  pro- 
duced, especially  in  large  cities. 

The  substance  of  Avhich  we  are  treating  is  a  trans- 
parent and  colourless  gas.  Let  us  take  a  lump  of 
chalk,  the  size  of  a  walnut,  put  it  into  an  ale-glass 
one-third  filled  with  water,  and  then  add  a  little 
hydrochloric  acid,  (spirit  of  salt,)  effervescence  will 
ensue,  indicating  the  escape  of  gas,  but  in  its  colour, 
and  other  appearances,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  detect 
anything  different  from  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 
If  we  now  light  a  slip  of  paper,  and  put  it  into  the 
glass,  just  above  the  sm-face  of  the  liquid,  the  flame 
will  be  extinguished,  affording  a  proof  that  the  gaseous 
body  present  has  properties  differing  from  those  pos- 
sessed by  common  air.  Our  previous  knowledge  of 
the  effect  of  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  upon  chalk 
enables  us  to  determine,  that  the  gas  disengaged,  as 
just  described,  is  Carbonic  Acid  Gas.  Chalk  is  called 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  it  consists  of  lime  chemically 
united  with  Carbonic  Acid..  Tlie  lime,  however,  has 
a  greater  affinity  for  hydrochloric  acid  than  it  has  for 
carbonic,  and  hence,  by  combining  with  the  former, 
the  latter  is  set  at  liberty. 

Carbonic  Acid  is  equally  unfit  for  respiration  as  it 
is  for  supporting  combustion ;  animals  confined  in  it 
immediately  die.  When  in  a  pure  state,  its  effect 
upon  the  respiratory  organs  of  man  is  that  of  violent 
spasm  at  the  entrance  of  the  windpipe,  (an  apparatus 
termed  the  glottis,)  by  which  its  admittance  into  the 
lungs  is  effectually  prevented.  When  sufficiently 
diluted  to  permit  of  its  being  inhaled,  it  speedily 
operates  as  a  narcotic  poison. 

The  density  of  Carbonic  Acid  is  greater  than  that 
of  air,  in  the  proportion  of  rather  more  than  15  to 
10;  so  that  if  a  given  bulk  of  the  former  weigh 
15  lbs.,  an  equal  bulk  of  the  latter  will  weigh  10  lbs. 
To  this  peculiarity  may  be  attributed  the  fact,  that 
Carbonic  Acid  sometimes  accumulates  at  the  bottoms 
of  wells,  sewers,  mines,  and  other  cavities,  which 
happen  to  be  connected  with  gome  fissure  in  the  earth 
through  which  the  gas  enters ;  under  such  circum- 
stances it  is  called  choke-damp,  and  many  fatal  acci- 
dents have  happened  by  its  means.  As  a  good  prac- 
tical rule  for  detecting  the  presence  of  this  gas  in  the 
situations  just  referred  to,  it  is  usual  to  let  down  a 
lighted  candle,  and  when  that  is  extinguished  no  per- 
son is  permitted  to  descend.  Let  it  not,  however,  be 
concealed,  that  instances  have  occurred  in  which  this 
simple,  and,  .n  most  cases,  satisfactory  test,  has 
proved  fallacious  ;  for,  although  the  candle  continued 
alight  during  the  experiment,  yet  was  the  atmosphere 
sufficiently  contaminated  to  produce  insensibility; 
and,  but  for  timely  aid,  the  lives  of  the  individuals  ex- 
posed to  its  influence  would  have  been  lost. 

As  Carbonic  Acid  never  accumulates,  in  the  way 
just  mentioned,  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  notwith- 
standing its  great  density  as  compared  with  air,  we 
may  infer  that  changes  of  temperature,  and  the  agi- 
tations to  which  the  atmosphere  is  constantly  liable, 
(taken  in  connexion  with  a  known  law,  by  which  all 
gases  have  a  tendency  to  diffuse  themselves  among 
each  other,)  are  instrumental  in  promoting  its  equal 
distribution.    On  this  principle  we  recommend  that. 
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whenever  Carbonic  acid  is  known,  or  suspected  to 
exist  in  any  place  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  have 
access,  as  the  bottom  of  a  well  for  instance,  that  after 
the  careful  application  of  the  candle-test,  another, 
which  is  equally  simple,  should  not  be  omitted  ;  this 
consists  in  throwing  water,  say  20  or  30  pailsful,  as 
the  case  may  be  supposed  to  demand,  into  the  well, 
which,  by  causing  a  commotion  in  the  column  of 
impure  air,  it  will  at  length  be  sufficiently  mixed  with 
fresh  air,  that  the  descent  may  be  effected  without 
risk  or  inconvenience.  For  reasons  that  hereafter 
will  appear,  a  mixture  of  lime  and  water  will  be  more 
■useful  than  water  only. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  Carbonic  Acid, 
when  existing  in  places  such  as  those  above  described, 
is  always  produced  near  to  the  spot  where  it  is  found. 
It  never  separates  itself  from  the  atmosphere  to  ac- 
cumulate in  low  situations,  by  the  mere  force  of 
gravity.  In  the  kingdom  of  Naples  there  is  a  cave, 
called  the  Grotto  del  Cane,  which  has  for  ages  been 
famous  for  the  quantity  of  Carbonic  Acid  which 
issues  from  it,  covering  its  bottom  to  the  depth  of 
several  inches.  This  cave  measures  about  eighteen 
feet  from  the  entrance  to  its  inner  extremity,  and 
consists  merely  of  a  hole  or  cavity  in  the  side  of  the 
mountain.  An  old  man  who  used  to  show  this  spot 
to  travellers,  kept  a  dog,  which,  on  being  thrust  into 
the  cave,  was  immediately  suffocated ;  his  master, 
however,  seems  to  have  ascertained  with  great  accu- 
racy how  much  the  poor  animal  could  endure,  for,  on 
throwing  him  into  a  pool  of  water,  he  soon  recovered, 
and  stood  ready  for  the  performance  of  a  similar 
feat,  to  gratify  tlie  next  visiter. 

'  Referring  again  to  the  extraordinary  density  of 
Carbonic  Acid,  we  may  enumerate  some  of  its  effects, 
which  are  very  curious.  For  instance,  it  may  be 
poured  from  one  vessel  to  another,  or  drawn  off  by 
a  cock,  in  the  same  manner  as  water  or  any  other 
liquid.  If  we  take  a  tall  glass  jar,  place  in  it  a  lighted 
taper,  and  then  pour  into  the  jar  some  of  the  gas, 
the  taper  will  be  extinguished.  This  experiment  will 
appear  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  eye  is  incapable 
of  detecting  anything  in  one  vessel  different  from 
that  in  the  other. 


THE  FIRST  TWENTY  YEARS  OF  LIFE. 
It  is  a  saying  of  Dr.  Southey's,  "  that  live  as  long 
as  you  may,  the  first  twenty  years  are  the  longest 
half  of  your  hfe."  They  appear  so  while  they  are 
passing, — they  seem  to  have  been  so  when  we  look 
back  to  them,  and  they  take  up  more  room  in  our 
memory  than  all  the  years  that  succeed  them. 

But  in  how  strong  a  light  has  this  been  placed  by 
the  American  teacher,  Jacob  Abbott,  whose  writings 
have  obtained  so  wide  a  circulation  in  England. 
"  Life,"  he  says,  "  if  you  understand  by  it  the  sea- 
son of  preparation  for  eternity,  is  more  than  half 
gone  J  life,  so  far  as  it  presents  opportunities  and 
facilities  for  penitence  and  pardon, — so  far  as  it  bears 
on  the  formation  of  cliaracter,  and  is  to  be  considered 
as  a  period  of  prol)ation, — is  unquestionably  more 
than  half  gone,  to  those  who  are  between  fifteen  and 
twenty.  In  a  vast  number  of  cases  it  is  more  than 
half  gone,  even  in  duration;  and  if  we  consider  the 
thousand  influences  which  crowd  around  the  years 
of  childhood  and  youth,  winning  us  lo  religion,  and 
making  a  surrender  of  ourselves  to  Jehovah  easy 
and  pleasant : — and,  on  the  other  hand,  look  forward 
beyond  the  years  of  maturity,  and  see  these  influences 
losing  all  their  power,  and  the  heart  becoming  harder 
and  harder  under  the  deadening  effects  of  continu- 
ance in  sin,  wc  shall  not  doubt  a  moment  thq^  the 


years  of  immaturity  make  a  far  more  important  part 
of  our  time  of  probation  than  all  those  that  follow." 

That  pious  man,  who,  while  he  lived,  was  the 
Honourable  Charles  How,  and  might  properly  now  be 
called  the  honoured,  says,  that  "  twenty  years  might 
be  deducted  for  education  from  the  threescore  and 
ten,  which  are  the  allotted  sum  of  human  life ;  this 
portion,"  he  observes,  "  is  a  time  of  discipline  and 
restraint,  and  young  people  are  never  easy  till  they 
are  got  over  it." 

There  is,  indeed,  during  those  years  much  of  re- 
straint, of  wearisoraeness,  of  hope,  and  of  impatience, 
all  which  feelings  lengthen  the  apparent  duration  of 
time.  Suffering  I  have  not  included  here,  but  with 
a  large  portion  of  the  human  race,  in  all  Christian 
countries,  (to  our  shame  be  it  spoken,)  it  makes  a 
large  item  in  the  account ;  there  is  no  other  stage  of 
life  in  which  so  much  gratuitous  suffering  is  endured, 
— so  much  that  might  have  been  spared, — so  much 
that  is'  a  mere  wanton,  wicked  addition  to  the  sum  of 
human  misery,  arising  solely  and  directly  from  want 
of  feeling  in  others,  their  obduracy,  their  caprice, 
their  stupidity,  their  malignity,  their  cupidity,  and 
their  cruelty. — The  Doctor. 


ADVENTURES  OF  A  HUNTER. 
One  of  the  anecdotes  related  to  me,  gave  a  picture 
of  the  accidents  and  hard  shifts  to  which  our  frontier 
rovers  are  inured.  A  hunter,  while  in  pursuit  of  a 
deer,  fell  into  one  of  those  deep  funnel-shaped  pits, 
formed  on  the  prairies  by  the  settling  of  the  waters 
after  heavy  rains,  and  known  by  the  name  of  sink- 
holes. To  his  great  horror  he  came  in  contact,  at 
the  bottom,  with  a  huge  grisly  bear.  The  monster 
grappled  him  :  a  deadly  contest  ensued,  in  which  the 
poor  hunter  was  severely  torn  and  bitten,  and  had  a 
leg  and  an  arm  broken,  but  succeeded  in  killing  his 
rugged  foe.  For  several  days  he  remained  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pit,  too  much  crippled  to  move,  and 
subsisting  on  the  raw  flesh  of  the  bear ;  during 
wliich  time  he  kept  his  wounds  open,  that  they  might 
heal  gradually  and  effectually.  He  was  at  length 
enabled  to  scramble  to  the  top  of  the  pit,  and  so  out 
upon  the  open  prairie.  With  great  difficulty  he 
crawled  to  a  ravine  formed  by  a  stream,  then  nearly 
dry ;  here  he  took  a  delicious  draught  of  water,  which 
infused  new  hfe  into  him,  then  dragging  himself 
along  from  pool  to  pool,  he  supported  himself  by 
small  fish  and  frogs. 

One  day  he  saw  a  wolf  hunt  aown  and  kill  a  deer 
in  the  neighbouring  prairie  ;  he  immediately  crawled 
forth  from  the  ravine,  drove  off  the  wolf,  and,  lying 
down  beside  the  carcase  of  the  deer,  remained  there 
until  he  had  made  several  hearty  meals,  by  which  his 
strength  was  much  recruited. 

Returning  to  the  ravine,  he  pursued  the  course  of 
the  brook  until  it  grew  to  be  a  considerable  stream  ; 
down  this  he  floated  until  he  came  to  where  it  emp- 
tied into  the  Mississippi.  Just  at  the  mouth  of  the 
stream  he  found  a  forked  tree,  which  he  launched 
with  some  difficulty,  and,  getting  astride  of  it,  com- 
mitted himself  to  the  current  of  the  mighty  river. 
In  this  way  he  floated  along  until  he  arrived  opposite 
the  fort  at  Council  Bluffs.  Fortunately  he  arrived 
there  in  the  day-time,  otherwise  he  might  have  floated 
unnoticed  past  this  solitary  spot,  and  have  perished 
in  the  idle  waste  of  waters.  Being  descried  from  the 
fort,  a  canoe  was  sent  to  his  relief,  and  he  was 
brought  to  shore  more  dead  than  alive,  where  he  soon 
recovered  from  his  wounds,  but  remained  maimed 

for  life. 
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FACTS  IN  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY. 
The  means  employed  by  Nature  to  prevent  a  bird 
falling  from  its  perch  during  sleep,  are  purely  mecha- 
nical, and  in  no  respect  depend  on  the  voluntary  act 
of  the  animal  itself.     The  effect  is  produced  by  means 
of  a  strong  tendon,  which  is  fixed  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  bone  of  the  leg ;  this 
tendon    passses    through  a 
tendinous   loop   at   a,  then 
over   the  joint   at   b,   then 
down  the  back  of  the  bone 
to  c,  where  it  unites  with 
smaller   tendons    connected 
with  each  of  the  toes ;     the 
effect  of  this  arrangement  is, 
that   the   more  heavily  the 
body   of    the   bird    presses 
downwards,     as    sleep    pre- 
vents  its  using  the   volun- 
tary muscles  of  the  leg  by 
which  it  is  kept  in  an  erect 
position,  the  more  the  joint 
of  the  leg  at  b  is  bent,  and 
consequently,  the  long  ten- 
don we  have  noticed  is  drawn 
tighter,  and  the  toes  brought 
together,  and  forced  to  clasp 
with  increased  firmness,  the 
perch  on  which  the  bird  rests.    This  movement  of  the 
toes  is  easily  shown,  by  taking  the  leg  of  a  fowl  after 
it  is  removed,  previous  to  being   cooked,  and  finding 
the  tendon  we  have  spoken  of ;  the  power  it  possesses 
of  bringing  the  toes  together  can  easily  be  proved. 

Nature,  in  all  her  works,  however  dissimilar  they  may 
appear  at  first  sight,  appears  to  have  formed  her  crea- 
tures with  reference  to  one  type  or  pattern.  In  man,  the 
most  perfect  of  her  creation,  we 
find  the  bones  and  muscles  of  the 
hand  most  elaborately  developed, 
and  we  find  the  same  number  of 
bones,  in  various  states  of  deve- 
lopenient,  and  more  or  less  per- 
fectly formed  in  every  other  part 
of  the  creation ;  sometimes,  some 
are  enlarged   at  the  expense  of 
others,  and  at  other  times,   the 
whole  of  them  are  nearh'  obli- 
terated, but  still  there  is  always 
an  indication  of  every  part  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  more  per- 
fect type  from  which    they   are 
derived.     The   pectoral  fin   of  a 
whale  is  an  illustration  in  point ; 
in  this  case,  although  the  animal 
seldom  uses  its  fin  except  to  assist 
it  in  swimming;  all  those  bones 
that  occupy  the  place  of  the  hand 
are  perfectly  formed,  enabling  the 
creature  to  clasp  its  young  to  its 
breast  when  in  danger ;  the  re- 
maining bones  which  occupy  the 
place  of  the  bones  of  the  arm 
are   short,  and  imperfectly  formed,  the  two  bones  of 
the   fore-arm  being   soldered,   as  it  were,   together ; 
outwardly  these    bones   are    not  visible,  the  whole 
fin  being  covered  with  skin  and  fat. 


Flowers. — Flowers,  of  all  created  things  the  most  inno 
cently  simple,  and  most  superbly  complex, — playthings  fo 
childhood,  ornaments  of  the  grave,  and  companions  of  thi 
cold  corpse  in  the  coffin !  Flowers,  beloved  by  the  wan 
dering  idiot,  and  studied  by  the  deep-thinking  man  o 
science  !  Flowers,  that  of  perishing  things  are  the  moa 
heavenly.  Flowers — that  unceasingly  expand  to  heavei 
their  grateful,  and  to  man  their  cheerful  looks — partners  c 
human  joy,  soothers  of  human  sorrow ;  fit  emblems  of  th 
victor's  triumphs,  of  the  young  bride's  blushes  :  welcome  t 
the  crowded  halls,  and  graceful  upon  solitary  graves 
Flowers  are,  in  the  volume  of  nature,  what  the  expressio: 
" God  is  love"  is  in  the  volume  of  revelation.  What 
desolate  place  would  be  a  world  without  a  flower !  ] 
would  be  a  face  without  a  smile — a  feast  without  a  welcomi 
Are  not  flowers  the  stars  of  the  earth,  and  are  not  our  star 
the  flowers  of  heaven  ?  One  cannot  look  closely  at  th 
structure  of  a  flower  without  loving  it.  They  are  emblem 
and  manifestations  of  God's  love  to  the  creation,  and  the 
are  the  means  and  ministrations  of  man's  love  to  his  fellon 
creatures;  for  they  first  awaken  in  his  mind  a  sense  of  th 
beautiful  and  good.  The  very  inutility  of  flowers  is  thci 
elegance  and  great  beauty ;  for  they  lead  us  to  thoughl 
of  generosity  and  moral  beauty,  detached  from  and  sup( 
rior  to  all  selfishness;  so  that  they  are  pretty  lessons  1 
nature's  book  of  instruction,  teaching  man  that  he  livet 
not  by  bread  or  from  bread  alone,  but  that  he  hath  anotht 
than  an  animal  life. Chapter  on  Flowers. 
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■\Vk  do,  indeed,  hut  httle,  if  we  do  not  induce  our  children 
to  think,  to  compare,  and  to  apply,— to  draw  religious  and 
moral  inferences;  and,  in  short,  to  extract  from  nature,  from 
history,  and  from  everything  they  see,  read,  or  experience, 
lessons  which  will  guiile  their  future  conduct,  and  promote 
their  everlasting  welfare, — RJrs.  John  S^nford. 


NOTHING. 

Most  writers  like  on  something  to  dilate. 

And  some  on  anything  woidd  spend  their  time ; 
But  everything  is  now  in  such  a  state 

Tliat  "  nothing"  best  befits  my  humble  chime. 
Hail !  then,  the  subject.;  and  All  hail !  the  bard 

"  Wlio  can  write  well  on  notliing !'' — Few  beside 
Woidd  claim  this  meed  ! — but  yot,  witli  duo  rcgai-d 

'J'o  others'  rights,  my  cliaplct  I'll  divirtc  ! 
AVliat  art  thou,  Nothing  ? — Nothincj  but  a  name  ! 

Yet  so  connected  with  all  earthly  ties, 
Th;*  Glory,  Reputation,  Pleasure,  Fame, 

All  end  in  thee — from  whom  they  took  their  rise  ! 
■What's  Friendship?    Nothing! — Love?  "an  emptic 
sound!"  [Pride; 

Honour  ? — "Wealth  ? — Splendour  ?  —  Dignity  <■  —  aui 
I  asked  the  tombs — (with  solemn  sculptures  crowned)- 

"  Nothing  !" — a  hollow  moan  from  each  replied. 
Yet  much  depends  on  Nothing  ! — Nothing  known, 

Nothing  is  wanted ;  and  the  vacant  breast. 
Where  Ignorance  erects  his  leaden  throne, 

Asks  nothing  to  secure  its  placid  rest ! 
He  that  "  says  nothing'' — though  a  very  dunce, 

May  often  for  an  imp  of  wisdom  pass  : 
He  that  prates  everything,  betrays  at  once 

The  empty  head — less  stored  with  brains  than  brass. 
Nothing ! — Wliy  thou  art  something — hke  i  theme ! 

One  which,  the  more  I  search,  the  more  I  find : 
And,  should  Invention  fail,  through  toil  extreme, 

Kiglit  well  I  know  that  thou  art  still  behind! 
In  by-gone  days,  what  time  I  tuned  my  lyre 

Anxious  to  gain  the  meed  of  lasting  fame. 
To  what  fond  lieights  did  not  my  Muse  aspire  ! 

She  looked  for  due  applause — when  Notliing  came  ! 
On  graver  themes  I  next  my  powers  essayed, 

And  turned  the  page  of  philosophic  lore, 
(Ah  !    vainly  to  my  achiug  sight  displayed  !) 

What  wa-s  my  meed  ? — neglect,  and— nothing  more! 
]  do  not  like  thee  !     Yet  I  find  thee  ever 

Meddling  with  each  design  and  rising  scheme ; 
Sure  to  succeed  my  very  best  endeavour, 

And  prove  my  hope  is — Nothing  but  a  dream  ! 
/  am  of  Nothing,  and  to  Nothing  tend  ! 

On  earth  1  Nothing  have,  and  Nothing  claim; — 
Man's  noblest  works  shall  know  one  common  end. 

And  "  Nothing"  crown  the  tablet  of  his  name. 
Enough  !  I've  proved  the  ancient  dictum  wrong. 

That  "  nothing  out  of  nothing  can  be  made ;" 
And  if  of  Nothing  I  have  sung  too  long, 

'Tis  bnt  the  fault  of  many  of  my  trade  ! Nemo. 
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RUIXS   OF    FORE   ABBEY,   IN    THE    COUNTY   OF    WESTMEATH. 


Fore,  Foure,  or  Fowre,  is  an  ancient  corporate  town 
in  the  parish  of  the  same  name,  and  the  barony 
of  Demifore,  in  the  county  of  Westmeath,  Leinster. 
It  is  a  place  of  very  trifling  importance  at  the  present 
day,  though  it  sent  two  members  to  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons  up  to  the  period  of  the  Union.  It  is 
situated  upon  the  north  side  of  the  bill  or  rising 
ground  which  interposes  between  it  and  Lough  Lene. 
In  a  curious  description  of  the  county  of  Westmeath, 
written  by  Sir  Henry  Piers,  Bart.,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  inserted  in  Vallancey's 
Collectanea,  we  have  an  account  of  the  town  of  Trim 
at  that  period. 

The  town  is  said  to  have  been  anciently  a  town  or  uni- 
versity of  literature,  and  that  its  name  signifying  in  tl;e 
Irish  tongue,  the  town  of  books,  and  the  mentioned  lake 
(Lough  Lene),  the  lake  of  learning,  may  seem  to  'give 
countenance  to  this,  as  also  an  island  in  the  said  lake 
bearing  the  same  name,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the 
retiring  place  of  the  learned  who  taught  here.  But  if  this 
town  were  not  a  mart  of  learning,  surely  it  was  of  devotion, 
there  being  in  it  no  less  than  the  ruins  of  three  parish 
churches,  more  by  two  than  the  greatest  and  best  town  of 
our  country  hath,  one  monastery,  one  church  or  cell  of  an 
anchorite,  the  sole  of  the  religious  of  this  kind  in  Ireland." 

Of  this  anchorite.  Sir  Henry  Piers  gives  the  fol- 
lowing minute  and  amusing  account : — 

This  religious  person  at  his  entry,  raaketh  a  vow  never 
Vol.  XI. 


to  go  out  of  his  doors  all  his  life  after,  and  accordingly 
here  he  remains,  pent  up  all  his  days  ;  every  day  he  saith 
mass  in  bis  chapel,  which  also  is  part  of,  nay,  almost  all  his 
dwelling-house,  for  there  is  no  more  house,  but  a  very 
small  castle,  wherein  a  tall  man  can  hardly  stretch  himself 
at  length,  if  he  laid  down  on  the  floor,  nor  is  there  any 
passage  into  the  castle  but  through  the  chapel.  He  hath 
servants  that  attend  him  at  his  call  in  an  out-house,  but 
none  Iveth  within  the  church  but  himself.  He  is  said  by 
the  natives,  who  hold  him  in  great  veneration  for  his  sanc- 
tity, every  day  to  dig,  or  rather  scrape,  for  he  useth  no  other 
tools  but  his  nails,  a  portion  of  his  grave ;  being  esteemed 
of  so  great  holiness,  as  if  purity  and  sanctity  were  entailed 
on  his  cell,  he  is  constantly  visited  by  those  of  the  Romish 
religion,  who  aim  at  being  esteemed  more  devout  than  the 
ordinary  amongst  them ;  every  visitant  at  his  departure, 
leavetb  his  offering  or  (as  they  phrase  it)  devotion  on  his 
altar :  but  he  relieth  not  on  this  only  for  a  maintainance, 
but  hath  those  to  bring  him  in  their  devotion,  whose  devo- 
tions are  not  so  fervent  as  to  invite  them  to  do  the  office  in 
person  ;  these  are  called  his  proctors,  who  range  all  the 
counties  in  Ireland,  to  beg  for  him,  whom  they  call  "  the 
Holy  Man  in  the  Stone:"  corn,  eggs,  geese,  turkies,  hens, 
sheep,  money,  and  what  not;  noihing  comes  amiss,  and 
nowhere  do  they  fail  altogether,  but  something  is  had,  in- 
somuch, that  if  his  proctors  deal  honestly,  nay,  if  they 
return  him  but  the  tenth  part  of  what  is  given  him,  he 
may,  doubtless,  fare  as  well  as  any  priest  of  them  all ;  tha 
only  recreation  this  poor  prisoner  is  capable  of,  is  to  walk 
on  bis  terras  built  over  the  cell  wherein  he  lies,  if  he  may 
be  said  to  walk,  who  cannot  on  one  line  stretch  forth  his 
legs  four  times 
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The  ruins  of  whicn  we  have  given  a  view  in  our 
engraving,  are  the  spacious  remains  of  a  monastery 
in  the  valley,  at  the  foot  of  the  town.  This  was  a 
priory  of  Canons  Regular,  built  by  St.  Fechin,  about 
the  year  630  ;  Ihe  founder  died  of  the  plague  in  6C5, 
after  having,  as  is  said,  ruled  over  three  thousand 
monks  in  this  Abbey.  The  annals  of  the  Abbey 
make  us  acquainted  with  some  particulars  concerning 
the  town.  The  records  of  the  years  827,  870,  970, 
1025,  10()6,  1095,  1112,  1114,  1149,  and  1169,  are 
but  a  series  of  plunderings  and  burnings.  In  1025, 
tlie  "  Ferman  Fechin,  or  glebe  lands  of  Fore,  were 
plundered  and  burnt  b/  the  tribe  of  Criochan,  on  the 
eve  of  the  nativity."  In  1209,  Walter  de  Lacie  re- 
founded  this  Abbey,  under  the  invocation  of  St. 
Taurin  and  St.  Fechin,  for  monks  of  the  order  of  St. 
Benedict,  whom  he  brought  for  that  purpose  from 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Taurin,  in  Normandy ;  he  made  it 
a  cell  to  that  Norman  Abbey,  since  which  period  it 
has  generally  been  called  the  priory  of  St.  Fechin 
and  St.  Taurin.  We  learn,  also,  from  these  annals, 
that  in  the  year  1436,  on  the  2Cth  of  May,  King 
Edward  the  Third  laid  a  tax  by  letters  patent,  to 
contiime  for  twenty  years,  on  all  things  brought  to 
market  in  this  town,  or  within  three  miles  of  the 
same,  or  in  the  towns  of  Molingar  and  Multifernam, 
and  within  three  miles  of  the  same,  also  on  all  goods 
going  out  of  the  said  towns, — for  the  purpose  of 
raising  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  paving  the  town,  and  to  build  a  ditch  or 
stone  wall  for  the  better  security  of  His  Majesty's 
English  subjects  against  their  Irish  enemies,  who  had 
thrice  burnt  the  said  town  to  the  ground. 

This  monastery  presents  a  large  pile  of  simple  and 
unornamented  masonry :  the  chapel  is  still  in  a 
tolerable  state  of  preservation,  and  has  three  narrow- 
pointed  windows.  The  valley  in  which  this  Abbey 
is  placed,  must,  in  the  time  of  its  prosperity,  have 
been  a  delightful  retreat ;  the  outline  is  still  good, 
and  nothing  is  wanting  but  wood,  to  render  it  an  at- 
tractive spot  in  modern  days  ;  the  approach  to  it  from 
the  east  was  protected  by  a  strong  fort,  of  which  the 
earthen  mounds  only  remain. 

Besides  the  ruins  of  this  Abbey,  there  are  still  to 
be  seen  the  remains  of  the  three  churches  alluded  to 
by  Sir  Henry  Piers,  in  the  extract  already  quoted. 

One  of  these  churches,  (he  says,)  is  called  St.  Fechin's, 
one  of  our  Irish  saints.  The  chief  entrance  into  this 
church  is  at  the  west  end,  by  a  door  about  three  feet  broad 
and  six  feet  high.  This  wall  is  hard  upon,  if  not  altogether, 
three  feet  thick ;  the  linte!  that  traverseth  the  head  of  the 
door  is  of  one  entire  stone  of  the  full  thickne.ss,  or  near  it, 
of  the  wall,  and  to  the  best  of  my  rememberance,  about 
six  foot  long,  or  perhaps  more,  and  in  height  about  two 
foot  or  more  ;  having  taken  notice  of  it  as  the  largest  entire 
stone  I  had  at  any  time  observed,  especially  so  high  in  any 
building,  and  discoursing  of  it  with  an  ancient  dweller  in 
the  town,  1  observed  to  him,  that  of  old  time  they  wanted 
not  then  engines  even  in  this  country  for  their  structures  ; 
the  gentleman  smiling  as  at  my  mistake,  told  me,  that  the 
saint  lilmsell'  alone,  without  either  engine  or  any  help, 
placed  the  stone  there,  and  thereon  he  proceeds  in  this 
formal  story  of  the  manner  and  occasion  of  it;  he  said, 
the  workmen  having  hewn  and  fitted  the  stone  in  its 
dimensions,  and  made  a  shill  with  much  ado  to  tumble  it 
to  tlie  foot  of  the  wall,  they  assayed  with  their  joint  forces 
to  raise  it,  but  after  much  toil  and  loss  of  time,  they  could 
not  get  it  done.  At  last  they  resolved  to  go  and  refresh 
themselves,  and  after  breakfast  to  make  another  attempt 
at  it;  the  saint  also,  for  as  the  story  goes  he  was  then 
living  and  present,  advised  them  so  to  do,  and  tells  them 
he  would  tarry  till  their  return;  when  they  returned,  behold 
they  find  the  stone  placed  exactly  as  to  this  day  it  remains, 
oVL-r  the  door.  This  was  done,  as  the  tradition  goes,  by  the 
saint  alone ;  a  work,  for  my  part,  I  believe  impossible  to  be 
done  by  the  strength  of  so  many  hands  only  as  can  imme- 
diately apply  their  force  unto  it:  however,  I  assure  you 


this  story  in  that  formality  related,  is  infinitely  believed  by 
a  generation  credulous  enough,  and  who  boast  of  miracles, 
and  adhere  to  tradition  how  unlikely  sosver  it  be,  if  it  seem 
to  set  but  the  least  gloss  or  varnish  on  that  religion,  or  the 
relatives  thereof  that  they  so  tenaciously  adhere  to. 


PASSING  GENERATIONS. 
"The  deaths  of  some,  and  the  marriages  of  others," 
says  Cowper,  "  make  a  new  world  of  it  every  thirty 
years.  Within  that  space  of  time,  the  majority  are 
displaced,  and  a  new  generation  has  succeeded.  Here 
and  there  one  is  permitted  to  stay  longer,  that  there 
may  not  be  wanting  a  few  grave  dons  like  myself  to 
make  the  observation." 

Man  is  a  self-survivor  every  year; 
Man  like  a  stream  is  in  perpetual  flow. 
Death's  a  destroyer  of  quotidian  prey  : 
My  youth,  my  noontide  his,  my  yesterday; 
The  bold  invader  shares  the  present  hour. 
Each  moment  ou  the  former  shuts  the  grave. 
While  man  is  growing,  life  is  in  decrease, 
And  cradles  rock  us  nearer  to  the  tomb. 
Our  hirth  is  nothing,  but  our  death  begun, 

As  tapers  waste  that  instant  they  take  fire. Young, 

Yet,  infinitely  short  as  the  term  of  human  life  is, 
when  compared  with  time  to  come,  it  is  not  so  in 
relation  to  time  past.  An  hundred  and  forty  of  our 
own  generations  carry  us  back  to  the  Deluge,  and 
nine  more  of  ante-diluvian  measure  to  the  Creation, 
— which  to  us  is  the  beginning  of  time  ;  "  for  time 
itself  is  but  a  novelty,  a  late  and  upstart  thing  in 
respect  of  the  ancient  of  days  *."  They  who  remember 
their  grandfather,  and  see  their  grandchildren,  have 
seen  persons  belonging  to  five  out  of  that  number, 
and  he  who  attains  the  age  of  threescore  has  seen  two 
generations  pass  away.  "The  created  world,"  says 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  "  is  but  a  small  parenthesis  in 
eternity,  and  a  short  interposition,  for  a  time,  between 
such  a  state  of  duration  as  was  before  it,  and  may  be 
after  it."  There  is  no  time  of  life,  after  we  become 
capable  of  reflection,  in  which  the  world  to  come 
must  not  to  any  considerate  mind  appear  of  more 
importance  to  us  than  this ;  no  time  in  which  we 
have  not  a  greater  stake  there.  When  we  reach  the 
threshold  of  old  age,  all  objects  of  our  early  affections 
have  gone  before  us,  and  in  the  common  course  of 
mortality  a  great  proportion  of  the  later.  Not  with- 
out reason,  did  the  wise  compilers  of  our  admirable 
liturgy  place  next  in  order  after  the  form  of  matri- 
mony, the  services  for  the  visitation  and  communion 
of  the  sick,  and  for  the  burial  of  the  dead. I'he 

Doctor, 

•  Dr.  S.  Johnson. 


There  is  music  wherever  there  is  harmony,  order,  or  pro- 
portion; and  thus  far  we  may  maintain  the  music  of  the 
spheres ;  for  those  well-ordered  motions,  and  regular  paces, 
though  they  give  no  sound  unto  the  ear,  yet  to  the  under- 
standing they  strike  a  note  most  full  of  harmony.  Who- 
soever is  harmonically  composed,  delights  in  the  harmony 
of  sounds;  which  makes  me  much  distrust  the  symmetry 
of  those  heads  which  declaim  against  all  church-music. 
For  myself,  not  only  from  my  obedience,  but  my  particular 
genius,  I  do  embrace  it ;  for  even  that  vulgar  and  tavern 
music,  which  makes  one  merry,  another  mad,  strikes  in 
me  a  deep  fit  of  devotion  and  profound  contemplation  of 
the  first  composer;  there  is  something  in  it  of  divinity  more 
than  the  ear  discovers.  I  will  not  say  with  Plato,  the  soul 
is  an  harmony,  but  harmonical,  and  hath  its  nearest  sym- 
pathy unto  music;  thus  some  whose  temper  of  body  agrees, 
and  humours  the  constitution  of  their  souls,  are  born  poets, 
though  indeed  all  are  naturally  inclined  unto  rhyme. — 
Sir  Thomas  Brown. 


Time  cures  every  wound,  and  though  the  scar  may  remain 
and  occasionally  ache,  yet  the  earliest  agony  of  its  recent 
inlliction  is  felt  no  more,— Sir  Waltsb  Scoxt. 
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No.  I 

Introductory    Remarks.     Illustrations   pre- 
vious TO  THE  Call  of  Abram. 

From  the  earliest  ages,  monuments  have  been  erected 
to  commemorate  remarkable  events  :  when  Jacob 
made  a  league  with  his  father-in-law  Laban,  he  "took 
a  stone,  and  set  it  up  for  a  pillar ;  and  he  said  unto 
his  brethren,  Gather  stones,  and  they  took  stones,  and 
made  an  heap."  (Gen.  xxxi.  45,  46.)  It  was  soon 
discovered  that  simple  tradition  was  insufficient  to 
preserve  the  meaning  of  these  memorials,  and  those 
by  whom  they  were  erected  carved  upon  the  stones 
some  image  or  picture  by  which  the  event  might  be 
known  ;  the  picture  was  subsequently  changed  for  an 
inscription,  and  that  this  practice  was  very  ancient, 
appears  from  the  words  of  the  patriarch  Job,  "  Oh 

that  my  words  were  now  written That  they  were 

graven  with  an  iron  pen  and  lead  in  the  rock  for 
ever!"  (Job  xix.  23,  24.)  It  is  evident  that  such 
monuments  possess  great  historical  value ;  they  are 
not  so  liable  to  accidents  as  books  and  manuscripts, 
they  are  easily  understood,  and  generally  known. 
But  such  monuments  will  not  by  themselves  form  a 
history,  because  they  only  record  a  single  event 
■without  taking  any  notice  of  its  causes  or  its  conse- 
quences. They  are  rather  evidences  by  which  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  a  written  history  may  be  deter- 
mined. Thus,  a  history  of  England  which  denied 
the  fact  of  the  great  fire  of  London,  would  be  con- 
victed of  falsehood  by  the  monumental  column  which 
commemorates  that  calamity;  and  the  truth  of  the 
accounts  given  of  the  Knights  Templars  in  England, 
their  armour,  their  dress,  and  their  high  rank,  is 
proved  by  their  effigies  in  the  Temple  Church.  The 
remains  of  the  Roman  palace  discovered  at  Bignor, 
in  Sussex,  show  that  the  arts  of  Rome  were  intro- 
duced into  Britain  at  the  same  time  as  her  arms,  and 
that  this  island  had  attained  a  high  degree  of  civili- 
zation previous  to  the  invasion  of  the  Saxons.  In 
general,  the  more  ancient  any  history  is,  the  fewer 
are  the  monuments  by  which  we  can  estimate  its 
truth  J  but  there  is  one  important  exception, — the 
Bible.  Though  far  the  most  ancient  record  of  trans- 
actions in  the  world,  its  veracity  is  estabhsbed  by 
countless  monuments  in  different  lands,  and  the  re- 
searches of  modern  travellers  daily  add  fresh  con- 
firmations to  its  important  truths. 

This  is  especially  shown  by  the  recent  discoveries 
in  Egyptian  antiquity.  No  other  nation  has  entered 
so  minutely  into  details  on  its  monuments  as  the 
Egyptians ;  they  have  left  us  accurate  representations 
of  public  events,  private  occupations,  and  domestic 
manners.  Wars,  battles,  and  sieges  ;  the  mustering 
and  divisions  of  the  army,  the  triumphal  processions 
that  rewarded  the  victors,  the  miserable  fate  that 
awaited  the  captives  ;  in  peace,  we  see  the  religious 
ceremonies  of  the  priests,  the  gorgeous  pomp  of  the 
court,  the  amusements  of  the  people,  and  even  the 
games  of  the  children.  Every  detail  of  horticulture 
and  agriculture  is  depicted  faithfully  in  the  tombs ; 
all  the  occupations  of  life  are  represented  in  the 
chambers  of  death. 

The  book  of  Job  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  com- 
positions in  the  world :  the  best  critics  have  agreed 
that  it  was  written  before  the  age  of  Moses,  and  some 
eastern  traditions  make  the  patriarchal  model  of 
patience  a  contemporary  with  Abraham.  But  ancient 
as  it  is,  the  passage  we  have  already  quoted  shows 
that  monumental  records  existed  previously,  and  per- 
ypetuated  the  memory  of  remarkable   events.      The 


tombs  and  temples  of  Eg3rpt,  recently  made  public  by 
the  discoveries  of  enterprising  travellers,  are  probably 
more  ancient  than  any  other  edifices  in  the  world. 
We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  them 
existed  in  the  days  of  Moses,  perhaps  even  in  the 
time  of  Abraham  ;  and  we  shall  find  as  we  proceed, 
striking  proofs  that  the  Jewish  legislator  saw  and 
comprehended  the  symbolic  representations  on  the 
walls  of  the  Pharaohs,  which  now  offer  mysteries 
that  cannot  be  interpreted.  We  may,  therefore,  rea- 
sonably expect  to  find  singular  confirmations  of 
Scripture  truth,  in  an  examination  of  the  monuments 
contemporary  with  the  sacred  historian.  The  paint- 
ings and  the  sculptures  on  which  he  gazed  are  also 
offered  to  our  view ;  the  customs  and  manners  which 
he  described  in  words,  Egyptian  artists  depicted  in 
the  very  same  age.  After  the  lapse  of  three  thousand 
years,  we  are  enabled  to  compare  two  contemporary 
records  so  different  in  their  nature,  that  there  can  be 
no  ground  for  suspecting  one  to  be  derived  from  the 
other,  and  we  can  demonstrate  the  historical  verity  of 
the  Pentateuch,  not  only  by  undesigned  coincidence, 
but  by  the  testimony  of  a  hostile  and  persecuting 
people. 

But  these  monuments  not  only  illustrate  the  ac- 
counts given  of  Egypt  by  the  writers  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  they  serve  also  to  explain  many  peculiari- 
ties in  the  social  condition  of  the  chosen  people  of 
God.  The  connexion  between  them  began  in  the 
days  of  Abraham,  who  visited  Egypt,  and  found  there 
a  settled  government,  with  the  head  of  which  he 
entered  into  terms  of  friendly  relationship ;  the 
Israelites  were  brought  into  closer  union  with  the 
Egyptians  when  they  colonized  the  land  of  Goshen, 
during  the  administration  of  Joseph ;  they  shared 
the  slavery  and  degradation  of  that  people  when  an 
intrusive  dynasty  tyrannized  over  the  land,  and 
"  another  king  arose  who  knew  not  Joseph."  Moses, 
who  was  "  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians," 
undoubtedly  adopted  many  of  their  usages  when  he 
prepared  the  civil  code  of  laws  for  the  people  over 
whom  God  had  placed  him  as  a  leader  and  a  legis- 
lator ;  finally,  this  connexion  was  maintained  through 
various  alternations  of  war  and  peace,  until  the 
Egyptian  power  in  Asia  was  overthrown  by  the 
Assyrians. 

It  was  a  very  ancient  tradition  in  the  East,  that 
pillars  were  erected  before  the  Deluge  by  some  of  the 
antediluvian  patriarchs,  and  that  they  were  not  de- 
stroyed by  the  awful  catastrophe  of  the  Flood.  It 
is,  indeed,  improbable  that  tradition  alone  could  have 
preserved  so  many  particulars  of  the  primeval  inno- 
cence of  man,  his  residence  in  Paradise,  his  tempta- 
tion, and  his  fall,  as  we  find  among  all  ancient 
nations,  unless  some  such  memorials  had  existed. 
Even  the  means  by  which  man  was  seduced  from  his 
allegiance,  the  temptation  of  the  serpent,  are  more 
or  less  distinctly  shown  in  the  mythology  of  every 
ancient  nation.  The  craft  of  the  serpent,  its  enmity 
to  the  human  race,  its  representation  of  an  evil  prin- 
ciple possessing  extraordinary  power  and  malignity, 
are  found  among  the  articles  of  popular  belief  in 
every  nation  possessing  ancient  records,  from  China 
to  Peru.  The  fact  that  religious  worship  was  offered 
to  an  animal  so  repulsive  in  its  form,  and  so  malig- 
nant in  its  nature,  can  only  be  explained  by  their 
ancestors  having  preserved  the  memory  of  the  evil 
which  Satan,  disguised  in  that  form,  had  inflicted  on 
the  human  race. 

Among  the  Egyptian  monuments,  we  find  one 
representation  of  an  interview  between  a  woman  and 
a  serpent,  which  immediately  suggests  to  us  the 
circumstance  of  Eve's  temptation.     The   artist  has 
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managed  to  give  the  animal  such  a  look  of  intelli- 
gence, as  fully  to  justify  the  proverbial  expression, — 
"  Be  ye  wise  as  serpents ;"  and  the  horror  depicted  on 
the  woman's  countenance  may  be  supposed  to  arise 
as  much  from  the  sinfulness  of  the  proposal  made  to 
her  by  the  tempter,  as  from  the  singularity  of  an 
animal  being  endowed  with  the  power  of  speech. 


From  the  Egyptian  monuments,  also,  we  obtain  a 
confirmation  of  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  early 
discovery  of  some  of  the  arts  necessary  in  social  life. 
In  the  Book  of  Genesis,  three  very  important  dis- 
coveries are  attributed  to  the  sons  of  Lamech  :  the 
first  is  the  pasturage  of  cattle  by  wandering  shepherds. 
"  Jabul  was  the  father  of  such  as  dwell  in  tents,  and 
have  cattle."  (Gen  iv.  20.)  It  has  always  been  the 
custom  in  the  East  to  call  a^  man  "the  father"  of 
any  thing  or  circumstance  for  which  he  was  remark- 
able ;  thus,  one  of  Mohammed's  companions  was 
named  Abu-Horeira,  that  is,  "  the  father  of  a  cat," 
on  account  of  his  partiality  to  that  animal.  Jabal  is 
called  "  father"  here,  in  the  sense  of  inventor  or 
teacher,  and  the  passage  means  that  he  was  the  first 
to  adopt  a  nomade  life.  Hence,  also,  it  follows  that 
men  had  stationary  habitations  before  they  began  to 
use  tents  or  moveable  dwellings ;  for  Cain  "  builded 
a  city,  and  called  the  name  of  the  city  after  the  name 
of  his  son  Enoch,"  (Gen.  iv.  17;)  whereas  tents  were 
not  used  until  the  seventh  generation  from  Adam. 
This  singular  fact,  so  different  from  what  profane 
writers  usually  relate  about  the  progress  of  society. 


is  confirmed  by  the  Egyptian  monuments.  On  the 
most  ancient  of  them,  we  find  numerous  repre- 
sentations of  houses  and  fortresses,  but  tents  or 
tabernacles  are  exceedingly  rare, — a  clear  proof  that 
their  use  does  not  belong  to  the  first  stages  of  human 
advancement. 

An  important  invention  is  attributed  to  Lamech's 
second  son  Jubal  j  "  he  was  the  father  of  such  as 
handle  the  harp  or  organ."  (Gen.  iv.  21.)  We  shall 
have  so  many  occasions  to  refer  to  the  musical  in- 
struments of  the  Egyptians  and  the  Israelites,  that 
we  need  here  only  remark  that  the  monuments  fully 
confirm  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  invention.  The  harp,  and  the  ougab,  or  pipe  of 
unequal  reeds,  which  our  translators  have  rendered 
"organ,"  are  found  depicted  on  the  tombs  and 
temples  which  bear  the  most  unquestionable  marks 
of  a  very  ancient  date. 

Still  more  remarkable  is  the  acount  given  of  Tubal- 
Cain  :  he  is  called  "  an  instructer  of  every  artificer 
in  brass  and  iron."  (Gen.  iv.  22.)  We  must  in  the 
first  place  remark  that  the  word  translated  "  in- 
structer," literally  signifies  "  a  whetter,"  and  that  the 
word  rendered  "  brass,"  means  properly  "  nativs 
copper."  Now  the  monuments  clearly  show  that  the 
art  of  working  in  metals  had  attained  a  high  degree 
of  perfection  at  a  very  early  period. 

The  accompanying  engraving  exhibits  the  furnace 
or  forge  used  by  the  Egyptians.  The  double  bellows 
worked  by  the  alternate  pressure  of  the  feet,  and 
inflated  by  raising  the  top  with  a  rope  held  in  the 
hands,  does  not  differ  materially  from  those  used  in 
small  smelting  operations  of  the  present  day.  From 
the  use  of  the  word  "whetter,"  it  appears  that  the 
sacred  historian  decribes  forging  as  a  more  ancient 
process  than  casting,  and  this  is  amply  confirmed  by 
the  monuments  on  which  the  former  employment  is 
common,  and  the  latter  rare.  The  order  of  the  words 
also  intimates  that  copper-works  were  more  common 
than  iron,  which  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
acknowledged  fact  that  the  latter  metal  is  rarely 
found  in  its  native  state.  From  the  monuments,  it 
is  evident  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  Egyptian 
weapons,  tools,  and  utensils,  were  formed  of  copper, 
for  they  are  painted  of  the  greenish  colour  which 
copper  assumes,  when  it  becomes  oxidized  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air. 

The  traces  of  the  traditions  respecting  the  general 
Deluge,  must  next  engage  our  attention ;  and  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  monuments  themselves  seems 
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to  bear  strong  testimony  to  that  awful  event.  The 
most  ancient  of  these  records  are  deeply  carved,  and 
destitute  of  colour,  as  if  to  save  them  from  the  de- 
structive agency  of  water  :  they  are  literally  "  graven 
with  an  iron  pen  in  the  rock  for  ever."  But  more 
direct  references  are  found  on  the  monuments  ;  we 
see  a  sacred  ship  or  ark  borne  in  religious  processions, 
accompanied  by  several  symbols  of  life  and  preserva- 
tion, especially  the  winged  globe,  which  gives  so 
lively  an  image  of  providential  protection,  that  it 
seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  maternal  care 
of  the  female  bird,  hiding  the  callow  young  under 
"  the  shadow  of  her  wings." 

The  notion  usually  formed  of  the  ark  is,  that  it 
resembled  a  large  ship  ;  but  the  Scripture  represents 
it  as  an  enormous  wooden  box  or  house,  of  an  oblong 
form,  divided  into  three  stories.  It  was  only  neces- 
sary that  it  should  float ;  no  purpose  could  be  served 
by  its  being  made  fit  for  performing  voyages  from 
place  to  place.  In  the  engraving  we  see  that  such 
an  oblong  box  or  ark  is  placed  in  one  of  the  light 
boats  of  the  Nile,  a  clear  proof  that  it  is  designed 
to  float  upon  water. 

The  erection  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  proved  by  its 
existing  remains,  is  confirmed  by  the  monuments  of 
Egypt.     Whatever  other  object  may  have  been  con- 
templated by  the  builders   of  the  pyramids,   there  is 
no  doubt  that  they  were  anxious  to  perpetuate  their 
own  glory.     In  both  cases,  vanity  has  met  its  punish- 
ment :  the  builders  of  Babel  were  miraculously  dis- 
persed ;  the  names  of  those  who  erected  the  pyramids 
are  unknown.     It  must  be  added,  that,  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Nile,  brick  pyramids  are  found,    the 
materials  of  which  are  very  similar  to  those  employed 
by  the  builders  of  Babel.     "  And  they  said  one  to 
another.   Go  to,  let  us  make  brick,  and  burn  them 
thoroughly.    And  they  had  brick  for  stone,  and  sUme 
had   they  for   mortar.     And  they  said.  Go  to,  let  us 
1       build  us  a  city  and  a  tower,  whose  top  may  reach 
\     unto  heaven  ;   and  let  us  make  us  a  name,  lest  we  be 
\    scattered  abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth." 
\  (Gen.  xi.  3,  4.)     It  is  no  improbable  conjecture  that 
\these  stupendous  structures  were  partly  intended  for 
treasuries,  and  hence  may  have  arisen  the  caution 
Tiown  in   concealing  their   entrances,   blocking   up 
»eir  interior  galleries,  and  hiding  their  secret  cham- 


bers. Among  the  labours  imposed  on  the  Israelites 
by  Pharaoh,  we  find  special  mention  made  of  the 
"treasure-cities,  Pithom  and  Raamses."  (Exodus  i. 
11.)  From  the  monuments  we  find  that  the  Pha- 
raohs received  vast  quantities  of  the  precious  metals 
in  tribute,  and  the  conservation  of  their  treasures 
must  consequently  have  been  a  matter  of  difficulty 
and  importance. 


THE  FORCE  OF  LIGHTNING. 

A  PERSON  may  be  killed  by  lightning,  although  the 
explosion  takes  place  at  the  distance  of  twenty  miles, 
by  what  is  called  the  back-stroke.  Suppose  that  the 
two  extremities  of  a  cloud,  highly  charged  with  elec- 
tricity, hang  down  towards  the  earth,  they  will  repel 
the  electricity  from  the  earth's  surface,  if  it  be  of  the 
same  kind  with  their  own,  and  will  attract  the  other 
kind  ;  and  if  a  discharge  should  suddenly  take  place 
at  one  end  of  the  cloud,  the  equilibrium  will  instantly 
bf  restored  by  a  flash  at  that  point  of  the  earth  which 
is  under  the  other.  Though  the  back- stroke  is  often 
sufficiently  powerful  to  destroy  life,  it  is  never  so  ter- 
rible in  its  effects  as  the  direct  shot,  which  is  fre- 
quently of  inconceivable  intensity.  Instances  have 
occurred  in  which  large  masses  of  iron  and  stone, 
and  even  many  feet  of  a  stone  wall,  have  been  con- 
veyed to  a  considerable  distance  by  a  stroke  of  light- 
ning. Rocks  and  the  tops  of  mountains  often  bear 
the  marks  of  fusion  from  its  action,  and  occasionally 
vitreous  tubes,  descending  many  feet  into  banks  of 
sand,  mark  the  path  of  the  electric  fluid.  Some 
years  ago.  Dr.  Fielder  exhibited  several  of  these 
fulgorites  in  London,  of  considerable  length,  which 
had  been  dug  out  of  the  sandy  plains  of  Silesia  and 
Eastern  Prussia.  One  found  at  Paderborn  was  forty 
feet  long.  Their  ramifications  generally  terminate  in 
pools  or  springs  of  water  below  the  sand,  which  are 
supposed  to  determine  the  course  of  the  electric  fluid. 
No  doubt  the  soil  and  substrata  must  influence  its 
direction,  since  it  is  found  by  experience,  that  places 
which  have  been  struck  by  lightning  are  often  struck 
again.  A  school-house  in  Lammer-Muir,  in  East 
Lothian,  has  been  struck  three  different  times. 

[Mrs.  SoMERTtLLi')  Cmnexion  of  the  Sciencei.} 
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CARBONIC  ACID. 
No.  II. 

Fermentation  has,  in  a  former  paper,  been  men- 
tioned, as  a  productive  source  of  Carbonic  Acid ;  a 
fact  so  well  understood  in  breweries  and  distilleries, 
that  the  workmen  never  venture  into  a  fresh-emptied 
vat,  until  it  has  for  several  days  been  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  even  then  it  is,  in 
most  cases,  necessary  to  adopt  other  measures  in 
order  to  ensure  perfect  saftey.  When  these  precau- 
tions are  forgotten,  or  wilfully  neglected,  health,  and 
sometimes  life,  is  sacrificed. 

During  the  first  stages  of  fermentation  the  quan- 
tity of  gas  disengaged  is  much  greater  than  at  any 
subsequent  period.  If  a  lighted  candle  be  held  over 
a  large  vessel  containing  malt  liquor  in  an  active 
state  of  fermentation,  the  flame  will  be  instantly  ex- 
tinguished; and  if  we  put  our  face  near  to  the  inner 
edge  of  the  vessel,  so  as  to  inhale  a  little  of  the  gas, 
its  effect  will  be  similar  to  that  produced  by  the 
application  of  very  strong  ammonia,  (spirit  of  harts- 
horn) to  the  nostrils. 

Carbonic  Acid  is  absorbed  by  liquids,  imparting  to 
them  the  agreeable  flavour,  which  in  malt  liquors, 
cider,  wine,  and  a  variety  of  other  beverages,  is 
associated  with  briskness.  By  exposure  to  the  air  a 
great  portion  of  the  gas  escapes,  and  by  its  loss  the 
liquor  becomes,  what  is  termed,  stale,  or  flat.  The 
exhilarating  effects  of  spring-water  are  almost  entirely 
due  to  the  presence  of  Carbonic  Acid ;  for  when 
that  has  been  expelled  by  boiling,  the  water  becomes 
vapid  and  tasteless,  and  it  ceases  to  sparkle  on  being 
poured  from  one  vessel  to  another.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  considerable  difference  with  respect  to  spring- 
water  and  fermented  liquorS.  In  the  former  instance, 
the  greater  part  of  the  Carbonic  Acid  present  is 
absorbed  from  the  atmosphere,  whither  it  has  no  ten- 
dency to  return  so  long  as  the  temperature  of  the 
water  remains  constant.  When  the  temperature  is 
increased,  the  gas  escapes,  and  the  earthy  matter 
with  which  it  is  usually  combined,  (most  commonly 
lime,)  is  precipitated.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  water 
from  a  deep  well  which  has  been  standing  all  night 
in  a  bed-room,  especially  in  warm  weather,  is  less 
refreshing  than  when  recently  drawn  from  its  source. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  may  also  be  remarked, 
that  the  bottle  containing  the  water  will  become 
coated  with  a  thin  film  of  white  earthy  matter,  which 
is  carbonate  of  lime  deposited  as  above  mentioned. 

In  fermented  liquors,  whether  in  casks  or  bottles. 
Carbonic  Acid  is  generated  spontaneously ;  the  fer- 
mentative process  continuing  in  operation  for  many 
j'ears,  and  constituting  what  is  denominated  ripening. 
The  less  perfectly  the  liquor  has  been  fermented  in 
the  first  process  of  its  manufacture,  the  more  abun- 
dantly will  Carbonic  Acid  be  formed  afterwards  ;  and 
its  formation  is  accelerated  by  sudden  elevations  of 
temperature.  As  familiar  examples  we  may  mention 
ginger-beer,  and  ale,  or  porter.  Ginger-beer  is  so 
imperfectly  fermented,  that  by  proper  management 
it  may  be  rendered  fit  for  use  in  a  few  hours  after  it 
has  been  bottled.  Ale  and  porter,  on  the  contrary, 
require  several  weeks,  and  if  they  have  been  a  long 
time  in  casks,  many  months,  to  bring  them  to  matu- 
rity in  bottles.  It  is  true  the  process  may  be  hastened 
by  putting  the  bottles  in  a  warm  situation,  but  this 
can  only  be  done  at  the  risk  of  losing  the  liquor,  as 
well  as  the  bottles  which  contain  it.  So  sensitive  are 
malt  liquors  to  any  sudden  changes  of  temperature, 
that  we  have  known  instances  of  many  hundred 
bottles  of  ale  and  porter  bursting  in  one  night. 

The  effervescing  quality  of  champagne  aijd  other 


sparkling  wines,  is  due  to  the  slow  fermentation 
which  takes  place  in  them  after  they  are  bottled.  A 
similar  process  goes  on  whilst  these  wines  remain  in 
casks ;  but  the  excess  of  Carbonic  Acid  is  in  this 
case  permitted  to  escape,  otherwise  its  pressure  would 
burst  the  casks. 

Recently  boilea  water,  in  a  state  of  repose,  will 
absorb  its  own  volume  of  Carbonic  Acid  gas ;  but 
this  must  be  understood  as  applying  only  to  ordinarj' 
temperature  and  pressure.  Wien  the  water  is  briskly 
agitated  in  contact  with  the  gas,  the  latter  is  absorbed 
more  rapidly,  and  if  at  the  same  time  the  pressure  is 
increased,  the  quantity  of  gas  taken  up  is  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  pressure  employed.  Thus, — if  a 
gallon  of  water  will  absorb  an  equal  quantity  of  gas 
at  the  mean  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  under  a 
pressure  of  two  atmospheres  it  dissolves  two  gallons, 
and  so  on  in  proportion  for  every  other  increase  of 
pressure.  A  knowledge  of  this  fact  enables  the 
manufacturers  of  soda-water,  and  other  artificial 
waters,  to  conduct  their  operations  with  safety,  and 
on  uniform  principles  ;  for  otherwise,  the  use  of  glass 
bottles  would  be  attended  with  great  danger.  We 
have  already  shown  that  the  origin  of  Carbonic  Acid 
in  fermented  liquors  is  to  be  traced  to  a  natural  pro- 
cess. With  artificial  waters  it  is  otherwise.  In  the 
manufacture  of  soda-water,  for  instance,  the  requisite 
quantity  of  soda  is  added  to  a  certain  quantity  of 
water  contained  in  a  strong  vessel, — the  Carbonic 
Acid  gas,  which  has  been  separately  prepared,  is  then 
pumped  into  the  vessel,  and  the  water  briskly  agitated. 
When  a  proper  quantity  of  gas  has  been  absorbed, 
the  water  is  bottled,  and  it  is  immediately  fit  for  use. 
The  corks  are  fastened  down  with  wire  as  the  only 
means  of  resisting  the  pressure  of  the  gas  within  the 
bottle,  which  is,  in  general,  equal  to  about  five  atmo- 
spheres. Effervescing  lemonade  is  prepared  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way  as  medicinal  waters,  excepting, 
of  course,  the  flavouring  ingredients. 

There  is  a  property  possessed  by  effervescing  beve- 
rages, which  we  believe  is  not  much  regarded, 
although  it  is  one  of  their  chief  recommendations. 
We  allude  to  their  coldness,  an  effect  produced  by  the 
rapid  escape  of  gas,  and  its  sudden  transition  from 
what  may  be  termed  a  liquid,  to  the  gaseous  state. 
We  know  not  how  to  illustrate  this  more  forcibly 
than  by  a  reference  to  the  effect  of  ether,  or  strong 
spirits  of  wine,  when  dropped  upon  the  back  of  the 
hand.  A  sensation  of  extreme  coldness  is  immedi- 
ately experienced  as  a  consequence  of  the  rapid  eva- 
poration of  the  liquid  ;  and  this  is  precisely  what 
happens  in  the  case  under  consideration.  The  gas 
which  had  been  previously  held  in  solution  by  the 
water  regains  its  liberty  ;  and  as  heat  is  essential  to 
its  resumption  of  the  gaseous  form,  that  heat  is  sup- 
plied by  the  water,  whose  temperature  is  thereby 
reduced  very  much  below  what  it  was  before  the  cork 
was  drawn. 

Having  mentioned  artificial  mineral-waters,  it  is 
right  that  we  should  say  a  few  words  about  those 
which  are  the  result  of  natural  processes,  and  which 
the  former  are  intended  to  imitate.  The  term 
mineral-water  is  applied  to  spring-water  holding  in 
solution  certain  ingredients  which  render  it  unfit  for 
domestic  purposes,  and  at  the  same  time  impart  to  it 
some  specific  property  which  operates  more  or  less 
powerfully  on  the  animal  system.  There  are  many 
justly  celebrated  mineral-springs  in  Great  Britain,  as 
there  are  also  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Among 
the  latter,  those  of  Germany  are  in  very  high  repute, 
and  it  is  in  imitation  of  their  products  that  medicina 
waters  are  manufactured  in  this  country.  When  tM 
operations  are  conducted  by  skilful  men,  the  wat'* 
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thus  obtainea  are  equal  in  every  respect  to  those 
imported  from  the  original  springs.  Mineral- waters 
are  for  the  most  part  strongly  impregnated  with 
Carbonic  Acid.  In  some  instances,  as  much  as  one 
hundred  and  sixty  cubic  inches  of  gas  exist  in  one 
hundred  cubic  of  water.  This  imparts  to  them  their 
pleasant  acidulous  flavour,  whilst  it  is  not  less  import- 
ant as  respects  its  salutary  effects  upon  the  system 
generally.  It  is  well  deserving  of  remark,  that 
although  Carbonic  Acid,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, is  destructive  of  life  when  permitted  to  pass 
into  the  lungs,  even  in  a  vt;ry  diluted  state,  its  effects 
when  taken  into  the  stomach  are  decidedly  beneficial. 
Let  it  be  noticed,  however,  that  it  is  improper  to 
take  soda-water,  or,  indeed,  any  other  carbonated 
■water,  at  the  commencement,  or  during  the  progress 
of  a  hearty  meal.  Under  such  circumstances  it 
tends  to  repress  the  energies  of  the  digestive  func- 
tions, rather  than  assist  them. 

All  carbonated  waters  should  be  kept  in  cool 
situations,  especially  in  Summer ;  and  the  more 
uniform  their  temperature,  the  longer  will  they  con- 
tinue good.  The  same  caution  should  be  observed  in 
reference  to  fermented  liquors.  We  remember  very 
lately  to  have  seen  an  account  of  an  accident  occa- 
sioned by  the  bursting  of  a  cask  of  Seltzer  water,  at 
Paris.  We  are  not  sure  whether  the  person  who 
was  standing  near  the  cask,  and  to  whom  it  belonged, 
was  not  killed  by  the  concussion.  If  this  was  not 
the  result,  his  life  was  placed  in  imminent  peril,  and  it 
is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  same  individual  had 
been  wounded  twice  before,  by  explosions  of  bottles 
of  the  same  kind  of  water.  The  accident  alluded  to 
above,  was  the  consequence  of  leaving  the  cask  in  an 
exposed  situation  during  warm  weather. 

All  inflammable  substances  which  contain  carbon, 
^charcoal,)  yield  Carbonic  Acid  by  combustion  ;  and 
hence  we  never  kindle  a  fire,  whether  it  be  of  wood, 
charcoal,  peat,  coke,  or  coal,  nor  do  we  obtain  ar- 
tificial light,  be  it  from  tallow,  oil,  wax,  or  gas,  with- 
out producing  it ;  the  quantity  bearing  some  relation 
to  the  elementary  constitution  of  the  substances  em- 
ployed. Combustion  is  a  subject  which,  under  one 
form  or  another,  presents  itself  to  our  notice  in  every 
department  of  scientific  research.  It  occupies  a  con- 
spicuous place  among  the  every-day  transactions  of 
life ;  nor  is  it  less  important  in  the  more  complicated 
processes  which  minister  to  our  necessities  in  a  thou- 
sand different  forms.  Were  we  only  to  glance  at 
some  of  the  most  ordinary  operations  which  are 
conducted  through  the  agency  of  fire,  we  should 
occupy  entire  sheets  of  our  magazine.  In  former 
volumes  there  have  been  frequent  allusions  to  this 
part  of  the  phenomena  of  natural  objects.  A  vast 
deal  yet  remains  to  be  said. 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  quantity  of  Carbonic 
Acid  gas  which  daily  ascends  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  there  is  no  actual  increase  in  its  proportions. 
We  have  before  stated  that  it  is  always  found  as 
forming  a  part  of  the  atmosphere,  slightly  varying  in 
its  proportions  under  the  influence  of  climate,  situa- 
tion, and  the  changes  of  the  weather,  and  of  the 
seasons.  But  whether  we  collect  and  examine  a 
portion  of  atmospheric  air  in  the  midst  of  a  thickly- 
populated  city,  or  at  the  mountain-top,  the  difference 
in  its  constitution  is  so  trifling,  that  it  is  inappreciable 
to  the  senses,  and  can  only  be  detected  by  the  most 
careful  and  rigid  experiments.  We  do  well  to  con- 
template the  WISDOM  and  goodness  so  significantly 
portrayed  in  all  the  arrangements  of  Providence. 
In  no  one  instance  are  these  attributes  more  appa- 
rent, than  in  the  provision  which  has  been  made  for 
Withdrawing  from  the  atmosphere  those  gases,  whose 


excessive  accumulation  would  be  inimical  to  the  en- 
joyment, or  unfavourable  to  the  existence,  of  animated 
beings.  This  must  furnish  us  with  an  interesting 
topic  to  discourse  upon  in  our  next  paper. 


CASE  OF  SOMNAMBULISM. 

A  WOMAN  was  much  addicted  to  talking  in  her 
sleep,  and,  after  some  observation,  it  was  discovered 
that,  in  doing  so,  she  went  over  all  the  transactions 
of  the  preceding  day ;  everything,  especially,  that  she 
had  herself  said,  was  distinctly  repeated  in  the  order 
in  which  she  had  spoken  it.  In  general  she  com- 
menced immediately  after  she  had  fallen  asleep,  and 
began  by  repeating  the  first  words  she  had  spoken  in 
the  morning,  and  then  went  through  the  other  con- 
versation of  the  day,  adapting  her  tone  and  manner 
to  the  real  occurrences.  Thus,  whether  she  had 
called  aloud  to  a  person  at  a  distance,  or  whispered 
something  which  she  did  not  wish  to  be  overheard, — 
whether  she  had  laughed  or  sung,  everything  was 
repeated  in  the  order,  and  in  the  tone  of  voice,  in 
which  it  had  actually  occurred.  In  repeating  con- 
versations with  others,  she  regularly  left  intervals  in 
her  discourse  corresponding  to  the  period  when  the 
other  party  was  supposed  to  be  replying ;  and  she 
also  left  intervals  between  different  conversations, 
shorter  in  reality,  but  corresponding  in  relative  length 
to  the  intervals  which  had  in  fact  taken  place.  Thus, 
if  she  had  been  for  two  hours  without  conversing 
with  any  other  person,  the  interval  in  her  nocturnal 
conversation  was  about  ten  minutes.  In  this  man- 
ner she  generally  required  about  two  hours  to  re- 
hearse the  occurrences  of  the  day.  She  was  scarcely 
ever  known  to  repeat  anything  she  had  read,  but  she 
occasionally  repeated  psalms,  as  if  she  had  been 
teaching  them  to  a  child,  and  she  repeated  them 
more  correctly  than  she  could  do  when  awake. 

She  exhibited  also  the  more  common  characters  of 
somnambulism,  frequently  rising  in  her  sleep,  pur- 
suing her  ordinary  occupations  in  the  kitchen,  and 
even  out  of  doors.  On  one  occasion  she  awoke  in 
the  act  of  mounting  a  horse  at  the  stable-door,  and 
at  another  time  was  roused  by  spraining  her  ancle, 
while  cutting  grass  in  a  ditch  at  some  distance  from 
the  house.  These  occupations  were  observed  to  have 
a  relation  to  her  engagements  during  the  day,  being 
either  a  repetition  of  something  she  had  done,  or  tlie 
accomplishment  of  what  she  had  intended  to  do,  but 
had  been  prevented  from  performing  ;  and  sometimes 
it  appeared  to  be  something  which  she  meant  to  do 
at  the  earliest  hour  on  the  following  day. 

These  peculiarities  had  been  matter  of  interesting 
observation  for  a  considerable  time,  when  she  at 
length  fell  into  a  state  of  continued  unconsciousness 
to  external  things,  which  went  on  for  three  days, 
during  which  time  she  attended  to  all  her  usual  occu 
pations.  This  began  on  a  Sunday,  and  continued  to 
the  Wednesday.  On  that  day  her  master  met  her 
returning  from  an  outhouse,  carrying  a  number  of 
eggs,  when  he  determined  to  attempt  rousing  her  by 
shouting  loudly  in  her  ear.  On  his  doing  so  she 
awoke  as  from  a  sleep,  and  spoke  to  him  sensibly, 
but  could  give  no  account  of  the  eggs,  and  could 
scarcely  be  persuaded  that  the  day  was  not  Sunday. 
In  an  hour  she  relapsed  into  the  unconscious  state, 
and  was  again  roused  in  the  same  manner ;  but, 
after  some  further  experiments,  this  expedient  failed, 
in  consequence  of  which  she  was  taken  to  her  parents, 
and  did  not  recover  entirely  for  several  weeks  ;  after 
this  her  former  peculiarities  became  less  remarkable, 
and  gradually  ceased. 
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THE    BANK    OF    HAPPINESS. 
You  say,  my  friend,  throughmit  the  year, 
Something  still  seems  my  lie.irt  to  cheer, 
That,  though  beneath  misfortune's  stroke, 
Jloro  like  the  willow  than  the  oak, 
It  oft  lias  been  my  fate  to  bend. 
Yet,  should  one  cheering  beam  descend, 
Unharmed  again  I  raise  my-  head, 
And  round  a  soothing  shadow  sjiread ; 
That,  thoHgh  in  deep  retirement  placed, 
With  but  few  marks  of  fashion  graced. 
Content  is  there — my  house  looks  gay, 
And  those  who  call  incline  to  stay  ! 

The  source  of  this,  I  now  confess. 
Is  a  rich  treasure  I  possess ; 
Say — do  you  wish  to  own  the  prize  ? 
Seems  it  of  value  in  your  eyes  ? 
Behold  the  plan  you  must  purs\ie — 
Study — and  if  you  please — review  ! 
Whilst  still  a  child,  a  thought  arose, 
That  Sonow  and  Mankind  were  foes  ! 
And  so,  her  influence  to  repress, 
I  oped  a  Bank  of  Happiness  ! 

For  Happiness  ?  the  thought  was  strange ! 
Did  any  there  their  drafts  exchange  ? 
The  plan,  no  doubt,  was  new  and  rare — 
ilid  any  place  their  treasure  there  ? 

Yes  ! — there  was  treasure — ample  store. 
Placed  by  the  wealthy  and  the  poor; 
The  king  has  sent  it  from  his  throne, 
Tho  beggar  made  it  more  my  own ; 
The  dog,  the  bird,  the  wandering  bee. 
The  blossoms  blushing  on  the  tree. 
The  sportive  lambs,  which  gaily  played. 
The  dams  reposing  'neath  the  shade. 
The  foal  that  'midst  tlie  daisies  lies, 
The  sportive  dance  of  Summer  flies, 
Tlie  "  milky  mothers,"  standing  cool 
'Mid  the  o'ershaded  crystal  pool. 
The  laljouring  steeds,  turned  out  to  graze, 
The  feathered  choirs'  melodious  lays, 
The  jocund  sound  of  harvest  horn, 
As  in  is  bonie  the  ripened  corn ; 
The  loaded  groups  of  gleaners  gay, 
At  eve  pursuing  iiome  their  way; 
And  when  frost's  influence  keen  was  found. 
And  snow  lay  deep  and  thick  around, 
Tlie  sheltered  homestead,  snug  and  warm, 
Filled  with  the  tenants  of  the  farm; 
Tlie  sprightly  robin's  lively  note, 
"Which  swelled  in  gratitude  his  throat ; 
The  genial  hearth's  enlivening  blaze. 
The  oft-told  tales  of  ancient  days. 
The  deep  discourse  of  lofty  minds. 
The  thoughts  which  music's  spell  unbinds. 
Wealth's  costly  sports,  its  pleasures  gay, 
Tlie  peasant's  i-ustic  holiday, 
The  placid  brow  of  reverend  age, 
As  bending  o'er  the  sacred  page ; 
The  hopes  of  manhood — its  success, 
Its  plans,  its  hazards,  its  address ; 
The  glowing  thoughts  of  early  youth, 
Its  feelings  wami,  its  artless  truth  ; 
And  childhood's  prattle  wild  and  free. 
Its  guileless  sports,  its  harmless  glee— 
From  all  that's  good,  or  fair,  or  kind, 
All  tlvat  could  bliss  or  pleasure  find— 
From  all — where  aid  I  could  bestow 
To  those  wlio  pain  or  sufi^ering  know, 
In  the  rich  treasure  seemed  to  flow. 
Treasure  ? — yes,  treasure  most  refined, 
Joy  to  the  heart — balm  to  the  mind. 
That  bade  the  throb  of  sorrow  cease. 
And  filled  my  soul  with  hope  and  peace. 

Learn  but  of  everything  below 
To  shun  the  joy,  relieve  the  woe  ; 
Then  shall  the  simplest  scene  have  power 
To  give  to  thee  a  pleasant  hour ; 
All  that  thou  see'st  of  good  be  thine. 
For  thee  Earth's  fairest  beauties  shine ; 
And  to  the  realms  of  endless  day 
Thou  this  rich  treasure  raay'st  convey. 
Where  all  may  join,  crowned  with  success. 
In  one  vast  Bank  of  Happiness. 

Mas.  Hemhy  Rolls, 


A  VEGETABLE  WONDER. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  London, 
held  on  the  7th  of  September  last,  the  following 
communication  was  read  from  Mr.  R.  H.  Schombiirgh, 
a  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  of  London,  dated  New  Amsterdam,  Berbice, 
May  1 1th,  1837,  on  a  new  genus  allied  to  the  Water 
Lily,  named  "  Victoria  Rcgina,"  by  permission  of  Her 
Majesty.  The  paper  was  accompanied  by  magnificent 
drawings  of  the  plant,  one-half  the  natural  size. 

It  was  on  the  1st  of  January  this  year,  while  contending 
with  the  difficulties  nature  opposed  in  different  forms  to  our 
progress  up  the  river  Berbice  (in  British  Guiana),  that  we 
arrived  at  a  point  where  the  river  expanded  and  formed  a 
currentless  basin.  Some  object  on  tlie  southern  extremity 
of  this  basin  attracted  my  attention ;  it  was  impossible  to 
form  any  idea  what  it  could  be,  and  animating  the  crew  to 
increase  the  rate  of  paddling,  shortly  afterwards  we  were 
opposite  the  object  which  had  raised  my  curiosity,  A  Vege- 
table Wonder  !  AH  calamities  were  forgotten,  I  felt  as  a 
botanist,  and  felt  myself  rewarded. 

A  gigantic  leaf,  from  five  to  six  feet  in  diameter,  salver- 
shaped,  with  a  broad  rim  of  a  light  green  above,  and  a  vivid 
crimson  below,  resting  upon  the  water.  Quite  in  character 
with  the  wonderful  leaf  was  the  luxuriant  llower,  consisting 
of  many  hundred  petals  passing  in  alternate  tints  from 
pure  white  to  rose  and  pink.  The  smooth  water  was  covered 
with  them,  and  I  rowed  from  one  to  another,  and  observed 
always  something  new  to  admire.  The  leaf  on  its  surface 
is  of  a  bright  green,  in  form  almost  orbiculate,  with  this 
exception  opposite  its  axis,  where  it  is  slightly  bent  in:  its 
diameter  measured  from  five  to  six  feet.  Around  the 
margin  extended  a  rim  about  three  to  five  inches  high  :  on 
the  inside  light  green,  like  the  surface  of  the  leaf;  on  the 
outside  like  the  leafs  lower  part,  of  a  bright  crimson.  The 
stem  of  the  llower  is  an  iiicli  tliiek  near  the  calyx,  and  is 
studded  with  sharp  elastic  prickles,  about  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  in  length.  The  calyx  is  four-leaved,  each  upwards 
of  seven  inches  in  length  and  three  in  breadth  at  tho  base; 
they  are  thick,  white  inside,  reddish  brown  and  prickly 
outside.  The  diameter  of  the  calyx  is  twelve  to  thirteen 
inches;  on  it  rests  the  magnificent  llower,  which,  when  fully 
developed,  covers  completely  the  calyx  with  its  hundred 
petals.  AVhen  it  first  opens  it 'is  white,  wiih  pink  in  the 
middle,  which  spreads  o\er  the  whole  llower  the  more  it 
advances  in  age,  and  it  is  generally  found  the  next  day  of 
a  pink  colour.  As  if  to  enhance  its  beauty,  it  is  sweet- 
scented.  Like  others  of  its  tribe,  it  possesses  a  lleshy  disk, 
and-petals  and  stamens  pass  gradually  into  each  other,  and 
many  petaloid  leaves  may  be  observed  which  have  vestiges 
of  an  anther.  We  met  them  hereafter  frequently,  and  the 
higher  we  advanced  the  more  gigantic  they  became.  We 
measured  a  leaf  which  was  six  feet  five  inches  in  diameter; 
its  rim  five  and  a  half  inches  high,  and  the  llower  across 
fifteen  inches.  The  flower  is  much  injured  by  a  beetle 
(Thrincius  species),  which  destroys  the  inner  part.  We  have 
counted  from  twenty  to  thirty  in  one  llower. 


The  universal  practice  of  knitting  is  not  confined  to  the 
fair  sex  in  Germany.  I  have  been  told,  that  further  north 
and  in  the  electorate  of  Hesse,  the  men,  during  the  long 
Winter  evenings,  turn  their  spaaes  into  knitting  needles, 
and  ply  them  over  the  cottage-fire,  while  the  women  spin. 
"This  shocks  your  English  prejudices,  does  it  not  ?  '  said 
my  informant,  "  but  is  it  not  much  better  than  spending 
the  dusk  hours  in  the  beer-house  ?"  After  all,  prejudice 
apart,  why  may  not  a  man  make  stockings  as  well  as  shoes? 
Summer  in  Germany, 


Let  us  not  pretend  to  rest  in  a  naked  contemplation  of  the 
great  truths  of  the  Gospel ;  they  are  revealed  for  nobler 
purposes,  and  intended  to  enforce  the  duty  of  obedience. 
It  is  to  no  purpose  that  we  maintain  the  orthodoxy  of  our 
faith,  as  to  the  deep  points  of  our  religion,  if  we  still  pro- 
mote heresy  in  our  practice,  and  by  our  actions  disgrace  our 
belief. Bishop  Conybeare. 

LONDON • 
JOHN  WILLIAM  PARKER,  WEST  STRAND. 
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THE    ISLAND    OF   AMSTERDAM,   AND    ITS    BOILING    SPRINGS. 


THE   ISLASD   OF   AMSTERDAM,    IN    THE  SOUTH    SEAS' 


About  3500  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  I 
Good  Hope,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  great  ocean  j 
■which  lies  between  the  southern  part  of  Africa  and 
the  continent  of  Australia,  are  the  two  small  Islands 
of  Amsterdam  and  St.  Paul's,  which  appear  as  two 
little  specks  on  the  map  of  our  globe.  They  arc 
situated  in  the  same  meridian,  one  being  seventeen 
miles  to  the  north  of  the  other.  They  were  dis- 
covered in  1697  by  Von  Vlaming,  a  Dutch  navigator, 
who  named  the  northern  one  Amsterdam,  and  the 
southern  one  St.  Paul's.  Captain  Cook  adhered  to 
this  nomenclature,  but  most  other  English  navigators 
have  reversed  it,  calling  the  southern  island  Amster- 
dam, and  the  northern  one  St.  Paul's.  It  is  the 
southern  island  to  which  our  remarks  will  be  applied 
on  the  present  occasion,  and,  in  compliance  with 
custom,  we  shall  call  it  by  the  name  of  Amsterdam. 
It  is  the  more  remarkable  of  th»  two  islands,  and, 
indeed,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  world, 
being  apparently  a  volcanic  product,  and  still  display- 
ing one  of  the  largest  craters  known. 

For  a  long  time  after  its  discovery  by  'Von  "Vla- 
ming, this  island  was  very  seldom  visited,  but  within 
the  last  fifty  years  ships  have  occasionally  called  at  it 
in  their  passage  to  and  from  the  East  Indies,  China, 
and  Australia.  Upon  one  occasion  it  underwent  a 
tolerably  minute  examination;  this  was  in  1793, 
when  the  Lion  and  Hindosian,  which  carried  out  Lord 

•  This  island  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  called  sometimes 
Amsterdam,  but  more  generally  Tongataboo,  ia  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean. 
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Macartney's  embassy  to  China,  visited  it  on  their 
route  to  Canton.  They  anchored  off  its  shores  on  the 
1st  of  February  in  that  year,  and  took  their  departure 
on  the  following  day.  The  observations  made  upon 
the  island  in  the  interval  were  detailed  by  Sir  George 
Staunton,  in  his  Authentic  Account  of  the  Embassy, 
and  by  Sir  John  (then  Mr.)  Barrow,  in  his  Voyage  to 
Cochin  China.  The  only  inhabitants  whom  they 
found  were  a  party  of  three  Frenchmen  and  two 
Englishmen,  who  had  taken  up  a  temporary  abode 
there,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  cargo  of  seal- 
skins for  the  Canton  market. 

The  length  of  the  island,  from  north  to  south,  is 
about  four  miles  and  a  quarter ;  its  breadth,  from 
east  to  west,  about  two  miles  and  a  half,  and  its  cir- 
cumference eleven  miles  ;  it  has  a  surface  of  about 
eight  square  miles,  or  5120  acres,  almost  the  whole 
of  which  is  covered  with  a  fertile  soil.  The  island  is 
inaccessible,  except  on  the  eastern  side,  where  a  large 
Tolcanic  crater  forms  a  harbour.  The  tides  run  in  and 
out  of  this  harbour  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an 
hour,  and  are  said  to  rise  perpendicularly  eight  or 
nine  feet  on  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon.  The 
water  in  the  crater  is  eight  or  ten  fathoms  deep, 
almost  close  to  the  edge ;  soundings  in  the  middle 
of  it  gave  a  depth  of  1 74  feet.  The  width  of  the 
breach,  or  of  the  channel  through  which  the  tide 
ebbs  and  floWs,  is  about  200  feet.  From  the  mar- 
gins of  this  channel  two  rising  banks,  composed 
of  volcanic  fragments,  are  connected  with  the  two 
sides  of  the  breach,  whose  height  is  about  700  feet, 
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whicb  may  be  considered  as  the  general  height  of  the 
side«  of  the  crater  above  the  surface  of  the  water  which 
they  enclose.  The  sides  of  the  crater  rise  up  very 
steep  from  the  water,  making  an  angle  of  65°  with 
tlie  horizon.  The  longest  diameter  across  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  or  to  speak  roughly,  the  length  of 
the  hMbnur,  is  about  1100  yards;  and  the  shortest, 
or  its  breadth,  about  850  yards.  The  circumference, 
by  the  waters  edge,  is  about  3000  yards,  or  nearly 
a  mile  and  three  quarters.  As  the  depth  of  the  water 
was  found  to  be  1 74  feet  in  the  centre  of  the  crater, 
the  whole  depth  of  the  crater  was  estimated  at 
nearly  900  feet.  This  harbour  and  its  causeway  are 
the  only  accessible  parts  of  the  island. 

Everv  other  part  of  the  coast  (says  Sir  John  Barrow,) 
vises  abruptly  out  of  tlie  sea,  bke  the  wall-sided  island  of 
Tristan  da  Cunha,  exhibiting  tlie  successive  strata  of  lava 
that  have  tlowed  down  from  the  upper  ridge  of  the  great 
crater;  and  the  rugged  and  blistered  appearance  suffi- 
ciently indicates  thesevere  conflict  that  the  two  discordant 
eleine'nts  must  have  sustained,  when  the  liquid  lava  en- 
countered the  waves  of  the  ocean. 

In  almost   every  part  of  the  slanting  sides  of  the 
crater,  and  in  the   causeway  through  which  the  sea 
has  made  the  breach  or  opening  thereto,  were  found 
hot  springs,  some  running  freely,  and  others  oozing 
into  a  mere  paste  or  mud.  Fahrenheit's  thermometer, 
which   stood   in   the   open  air   at  62°,   on  being  im- 
mersed into  one  of  these  springs,  ascended  imme- 
diately to  196*;  in  another  it  rose  to  204°;  and  in  a 
third,  on  applying  the  bulb  to  a  crevice,  out  of  which 
a  small  stream  issued,  it  rose  in  leas  than  a  minute  to 
212",  or  the  boiling  point.     On  the  causeway  it  was 
easy  to  reach  a  spring  of  boiling  water  by  removing 
a  few  stones,  wherever  a  steam  was  observed  rising 
from  among  them.     la  several  places  were  observed 
large   patches  of  soft  verdure,  composed  of  a  fine 
delicate  moss,  growing  in  gt*«t  luxuriance  ;  "  out  of 
these,  as  well,   indeed,   as  from  several  fissures   in 
the  great  funnel,  issued  a  oonsiderahle  quantity  of 
smoke.     A  part  of  the  moss   being  torn  off,  some 
thin  hot  mud  was  discovered,  in  which  the  bulb  of 
the   thermometer  being  inserted,  the  quicksilver  as- 
cended to  the  boiling  point*..'     Wherever  the  ear 
was  applied  to  the  ground,  a  bubbling  noise  like  that 
of  boiling  water  was  heard. 

Most  of  the  springs  (says  Sir  John  Barrow)  are  rather 
brackish,  but  one  in  particular,  on  the  side  of  the  great 
crater,  is  strongly  chalybeate,  and  the  temperature  only 
112°,  From  the  perusal  of  a  paper  in  the  twentieth  volume 
of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  we  were  prepared  to 
meet  with  sprmgs  of  boiling  water ;  and  on  the  strength 
of  the  information  contained  in  the  said  paper,  '  that  the 
flsh  caught  in  the  cold  water  might  instantly  be  boiled  in 
tlM3  hot,'  wo  took  care  to  provide  ourselves  with  plenty  of 
fishing-tackle.  We  caught  great  numbers  of  a  red- 
coloui-ed  perch,  from  six  incites  to  a  foot  in  length,  of  most 
excellent  flavour,  which,  with  true  epicurean  want  of  feel- 
ing, we  had  the  cruelty  to  diop  living  off  the  hook  into  the 
boiling  springs,  where  it  required  just  fifteen  minutes  to 
cook  (hem  in  perfection.  Whether  it  was  owing  to  the 
nuvelty  of  the  mode  of  preparation,  or  to  long  abstinence 
from  good  fish,  or  to  the  real  intrinsic  excellence  of  tliis 
species  of  perch,  I  am  not  able  lo  deeide,  hut  the  repast 
was  univer.sa.lly  pronounced  to  be  delicioust. 

Another  species  of  perch,  even  superior  to  the  red 


•  Sir  John  Harrow  also  mentions  these  green  patches  "  floating 
on  a  hoi  paste,  whose  temperature,  at  eight  or  ten  inches  below  the 
surface  upon  which  the  roots  of  the  plants  spread,  was  186*.  'I'his," 
he  a<lds,  '*  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  same  species  of  Lycu- 
pmliiim,  or  club-mo-is,  for  such  it  was  thought  to  be,  grows  with 
great  luxuriance,  eyea  in  the  winter-season,  on  the  bleak  heaths  of 
North  liriiain." 

t  "  The  basin,"  says  Sir  George  Staunton,  "  »bounded  with 
tench,  bieam,  and  perch  ;  and  the  same  person  who  with  a  hook 
and  line  bad  caught  some  of  these  fish  in  the  cold  water  of  the  basin, 
niighi  "itii  the  same  motion  of  his  hand  let  them  drop  into  the 
hoi  adjoining  spring,  where  in  fact  they  were  boiled  ia  the  space  of 
fifteen  minute*,  and  fit  (oi  eating. 


one,  was  also  caught  in  great  abuadance ;  it  mea- 
sured from  three  to  four  feet  in  length,  and  had  the 
body  marked  with  six  longitudinal  stripes,  alternately 
brown    and  white.     The  quantity  of  cray-fish   that 
were  seen  crawling  at  low  water  on  the  bar,  which 
runs  across  the  entrance  of  the  crater  or  harbour,  is 
spoken  of  as  "  incredible ;"   and  their  voracity  for 
dead  carcasses  was  so  great,  that  if  one  of  the  seals, 
of  which  there  were  always  plenty  lying  on  the  cause- 
way, was  thrown  in,  they  swarmed  to  it  in  such  mul- 
titudes, that  a  boat-load  might  be  picked  up  by  the 
hand  in  a  very  short  space  of  time.     Even  in  the 
open   sea,    where  the  ships   were   lying  at  anchor, 
they  seem  to  have  been  equally  plentiful ;  for  baskets 
let  down  into  the  water,   with  pieces  of  bacon  or  of 
sharks'  flesh  within  them,  were  drawn  up  in  a  few 
minutes  half   full  of   cray-fish.     Sir   John  Barrow 
says,  that  a  whole  shark,  nearly  eleven  feet  in  length, 
was  cut  up  as  bait  for  the  cray-fish ;  he  mentions, 
also,  the  curious  circumstance,  that  four  young  sharks 
were   found  ahve  in   the   stomach  of   the  voracious 
animal,  "  but  whether  they  had  been  devoured  by 
the  old  one,  or  had  voluntarily  fled  thither  for  protec- 
tion, was   a  contested   point   amongst  our  medical 
men."     Sharks  and  dog-fish  of  uncommon  size,  were 
in  great  abundance  off  this  island,  and  it  was  thought 
surprising  that  other  fish  should  be  so  numerous  in 
the  presence  of  these  voracious  animals. 

Sir  John  BarnJw  tells  ua,  that  except  on  the  coast 
of  Spitzbergen,  he  never  saw  so  vast  an  assemblage 
of  whales,  grampusaes,  porpoises,  sealions,  and  seals, 
as  were  constantly  either  playing  their  gambols  or 
fighting  and  devouring  each  other,  between  the  ships' 
anchorage  and  the  entrance  of  the  crater.     A  fish, 
apparently  a  species  of  delphims,  or  porpoise,  was 
observed  to  attack  the   whale  with  great  violence, 
whenever  the  latter  ventured  to  heave  his  huge  back 
out  of  the  surface  of  the  sea,  lashing  it  with  his  tail 
and  fins,  the  strokes  of  which  the  great  monster 
se«med  to  have  no  means  of  repelling  but  by  rolling 
round  in  the  water.     It  was  dangerous  even  for  the 
boats  to  row  among  these  large  animals  ; — not  only 
the  sea,  but  the  whole  coast,  in  the  mornings  and 
evenings,  swarnied  with  seals  and  sea-lions.     In  tho 
account  of  the  discovery  of  the  island,  it  is  stated 
that  the  people  of  Von  Vlaming's  ship  "  found  the 
sea  so  full  of  seals  and  sea-lions,  that  they  were  obliged 
to  kill  them  to  get  a  passage  through,  when  they 
steered  for  the   shore."     This  statement  might  well 
he  thought  to  border  upon  the  marvellous  ;  but,  after 
the  well- authenticated  facts  which  we  have  detailed, 
it  will  not  appear  at  all  incredible,  more   especially 
when  it  is  borne  in  roind,  that  the  number  of  both 
seals  and  sea-lions  is  thought  to  have  diminished, 
since  the  island  has  been  frequented  by  vessels  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  their  skins. 

The  number  of  birds  found  here  was  very  great, — 
the  causeway  was  strewed  with  their  eggs.  Of  the 
larger  kind  were  several  species  of  the  albatross  ;  a 
specimen  of  the  brown  one,  carried  on  board  one  of 
the  ships,  weighed  sixteen  pounds,  the  expansion  of 
its  wings  being  nine  feet.  "  The  albatross  finds  a 
difficulty  in  raising  itself  on  a  sudden  into  the  air, 
but  is  obliged  to  start  from  a  precipice,  or  to  run  a 
considerable  way  upon  the  ground,  in  order  toacquiiv 
an  impetus  sufficient  to  lift  him  on  the  wing." 

The  great  black  petrel  is  also  common  on  the 
island ;  it  is  the  enemy  of  the  albatross,  attacking 
hia»  whenever  it  finds  him  on  the  wing,  but  quitting 
him  as  soon  as  be  takes  to  the  water,  which  is  his 
constant  refuge  on  such  occasions*;  but  though 
«  Captain  Cook  raenlions  this  ooode  of  escaping  from  its  enemies 
practised  by  the  albatross.  "  Several  large  gray  guHs, '  he  says, 
"  that  were  pursuing  a  white  albatross,  afforded  us  a  divetUng  spec- 
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these  petrels  are  fierce  and  voracious  animals,  one  of 
them  soon  grew  tame  on  board  the  Lion,  eating 
quietly  the  food  set  before  it,  and  taking  great  delight 
apparently  in  bathing  in  a  tub  of  sea-water.  The 
blue  petrel,  which  is  also  common  here,  is  much 
smaller,  being  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon  ;  it  is  the 
especial  victim  of  the  black  petrel,  which  preys  upon 
it  more  constantly  than  upon  the  albatross,  devour- 
ing however  only  its  heart  and  liver,  and  leaving  the 
rest  of  its  body  untouched.  They  hide  themselves 
under  ground  in  the  day-time,  in  order  to  escape  if 
possible  from  their  destroyer,  and  at  night  they  ven- 
ture abroad,  whence  they  were  termed  by  the  people 
on  the  island  night-birds.  As  they  flock  eagerly  to  a 
light,  the  seal-catchers  used  to  attract  them  by 
torches,  and  kill  multitudes  of  them  for  food.  Another 
kind  of  petrel,  the  "  stormy,"  as  it  is  called,  from 
being  frequently  seen  on  the  ocean  in  bad  weather, 
or,  as  the  sailors  have  named  it,  "  Mother  Carey's 
chicken,"  is  also  observed  here.  Sir  John  Barrow 
mentions,  too,  a  small  brown  duck,  not  much  larger 
than  a  thrush,  and  apparently  not  described  by 
naturalists,  and  a  "'silver  bird,"  or  sea-swallow. 

The  number  of  plants  found  on  this  island  was 
very  limited,  both  as  to  genus  and  species,  though 
there  was  no  want  of  verdure.  They  consisted 
chiefly  of  mosses  and  other  genera  of  the  cryptoga- 
mous  class,  and  a  few  species  of  grasses,  but  not  a 
single  frutescent  plant  was  found  on  the  whole  island. 

It  was  cuiious  enough  to  observe,  (says  Sir  John  Barrow,) 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  plants  found  on  this  new  island 
were  protlucts  of  Europe;  and  the  question  was  equally 
ditHcult  of  solution,  hoW  any  plants,  European  or  Indian, 
should  first  have  been  brought  upon  two  little  spedks  of 
land,  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  half  way  between 
the  coasts  of  jN'ew  Holland  and  Madagascar,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  two  thousand  English  miles  from  the  nearest  shore. 
Were  they  borne  on  the  wind,  wafted  by  the  waves,  or 
carried  by  the  fowls  of  the  air,  or  were  their  rudiments, 
after  lying  for  ages  dormant  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
thrown  up,  by  the  agency  of  subterranean  fire,  into  a 
situation  favourable  for  vegetable  life  to  burst  forth  ?  The 
mind  of  man,  ever  active  in  its  inquiries,  may  be  prompted  ■ 
to  ask  such  questions,  though  without  the  hope  of  ever 
being  furnished  with  a  satisfactory  solution.  Tlie  natural 
historian,  in  contemplating  facts  like  these,  cannot  fail, 
howexer,  to  be  most  forcibly  impressed  with  the  wise  and 
benevolent  designs  of  the  great  Author  of  the  uuiverse, 
which  to  him  are  apparent  in  all  the  works  of  the  creation, 
and  none  more  so  than  in  the  providential  means  he  has 
thought  fit  to  employ  for  the  wide  dissemination  of  plants. 

During  Sir  John  Barrow's  stay,  the  gardenert 
of  the  embassy  planted  some  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables,  around  the  hut  of  the  sealing-party  whom 
they  had  found  there.  In  the  year  1820,  when  the 
ship  Clyde  visited  the  island,  a  Frenchman,  with  four 
slaves  from  the  Mauritius,  was  found  there  engaged 
in  the  fishery  ;  and  he  assured  our  countrymen,  that, 
during  the  last  two  years,  he  had  sent  away  annu- 
ally 80,000  dried  cod-fish.  This  tnan  had  grown 
cabbages,  turnips,  parsley,  and  other  herbs  in  such 
quantity,  that  there  were  vegetables  on  the  island 
"  sufficient  for  the  refreshment  of  many  ships'  crews." 

It  is  also  stated  that  this  Frenchman  had  bred  a 
great  number  of  hogs,  goats,  and  fowls  ;  "  many  of 
the  former  were  running  wild  about  the  island,  so 
that  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  a  short  time,  a  ship 
touching  at  the  island,  will  be  able  to  procure  a  con- 
siderable addition  to  her  live  stock."  Several  years 
afterwards  some  wild  hogs  were  seen  upon  the  island, 
it  being  then  uninhabited ;  but  the  only  vegetable 
product  observed  was  the  long  coarse  grass. 

tacle ;  they  overtook  it,  notwithstanding  the  length  of  its  wings,  and 
they  tried  to  attack  it  unrler  the  belly,  that  part  lieing  defence- 
lesft;  the  albatross  had  now  no  means  of  escaping  but  by  dipping 
U  body  ia  the  water ;  its  iormidable  bill  seemed  t«  repel  them.  . 


The  great  volcanic  crater  is  not  the  only  one  oti  the 
island.  On  the  west  and  south-west  sides  are  four 
small  cones,  regularly  formed,  with  craters  in  their 
centres,  in  which  the  lava  and  other  volcanic  sub- 
stances have  every  appearance  of  recent  formation. 
The  heat  was  still  so  great  when  Dr.  Gillan  (the 
physician  to  Lord  Macartney's  embassy,)  examined 
them,  and  such  a  quantity  of  elastic  vapours  issued 
through  numberless  crevices,  that  there  could  be  no 
doubt  of  their  having  been  very  lately  in  a  state  of 
eruption.  Their  surfaces  were  covered  with  ashes, 
the  heat  being  too  great  to  allow  of  vegetation.  The 
ground  felt  tremulous  under  the  feet ;  and  the  heat 
was  so  intense,  that  the  foot  could  not  be  kept  for  a 
quarter  of  a  minute  in  the  same  position  without 
being  scorched. 

But  the  great  crater  on  the  eastern  side,  now  full  of  water, 
(says  Dr.  Gdlan.)  is  the  largest  hfere,  or  perhaps  else- 
where, and  is  of  an  astonishing  size, — considerably  exceed- 
ing in  diameter  those  of  Etna  or  Vesuvius. 

This  vast  crater,  according  to  the  usual  method  of  corti- 
puting  the  antiquity  of  volcanoes,  must  have  been  formed 
at  a  very  remote  period.  The  lava  all  around  its  sides  is 
much  decomposed,  and  has  mouldered  into  dust,  which  lies 
on  the  surface  in  many  parts  to  a  considerable  depth.  The 
decomposition  has  supplied  a  rich  soil  for  the  long  grass 
growing  on  the  sides  of  the  crater,  and  has  even  spread 
over  most  parts  of  the  island.  The  fibrous  roots  of  the  grass, 
extending  in  all  directions  through  the  decomposed  lava 
and  volcanic  ashes,  and  mixed,  in  a  decaying  state,  with  the 
vegetable  mould,  produced  from  the  annual  putrefaction  of 
the  leaves  and  stalks,  have  formed  a  layer  of  soil  several 
feet  deep  all  over  the  island  ;  but  as  it  has  nothing  except 
its  own  weight  to  compress  it  together,  it  is  of  a  light 
spongy  texture,  with  very  little  cohesion,  and  in  many 
places  furrowed  and  intersected  by  the  Summer  rains,  and 
the  torrent?  occasioned  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  which 
lies  upon  it  in  the  Winter,  from  three  to  four  feet  thick,  in 
all  those  places  where  the  subterraneous  heat  is  not  great 
enough  to  prevent  its  accumulation. 

The  soil  of  the  island  being  thus  everywhere  light 
and  spongy,  and  full  of  holes  formed  in  it  by  the 
sea-birds  for  their  nests,  is  unfavourable  for  walking; 
the  foot  breaks  through  the  surface,  and  sinks  deep  at 
every  step,  and  thus,  although  the  distance  across  the 
island,  from  the  edge  of  the  great  crater  to  the  oppo- 
site or  western  side,  is  scare  ely  three  miles,  the  jour- 
ney is  uncommonly  troublesome  and  fatiguing. 

The  whole  island  appears  (says  Sir  George  Staunton,) 
in  such  a  state  of  volcanic  inllammation,  that  from  the 
ships'  decks  at  night  were  observed,  upon  the  heights  of 
the  island,  several  fires  issuing  out  of  the  crevices  of  the 
earth,  more  considerable,  but  in  other  respects  resembling 
somewhat  the  nightly  tlames  at  Pietra  Mala,  in  the  moun- 
tains between  Florence  and  Bologna,  or  those  near  Bradley, 
in  Lancashire,  occasioned  by  some  of  the  coal-pits  having 
taken  fire.  In  the  day  nothing  more  than  smoke  (!Ould  be 
perceived. 

One  of  the  Englishmen  found  upon  the  island  at 
the  visit  of  the  Lion  and  Hindostan,  gave  a  very  un- 
favourable account  of  the  weather  during  the  Winter 
months.  In  the  Summer  months  ic  was  acknow- 
ledged to  be  very  fine,  easterly  winds  being  uncom- 
mon, but  the  Winter  was  always  boisterous,  with  hail 
and  snow,  and  a  great  sWell  produced  by  winds  blow- 
ing constantly  from  the  north-west  or  south-west 
quarters.  In  those  times  he  said  a  whirlwind  was 
sometimes  seen  to  sweep  off  the  surface  of  the  water 
in  the  crater,  and  to  raise  it  in  vast  sheets  to  the  very 
top  of  the  surrounding  sides,  which  we  have  already 
stated  to  be  at  least  700  feet  in  height.  The  small 
vessel  which  had  conveyed  him  and  his  companions  to 
the  island,  had  remained  at  anchor  or  in  the  offing  for 
eight  weeks ;  during  the  whole  of  that  period  a  boat 
was  able  to  land  only  twice  ;  and  for  forty  days  con- 
secutively, the  weather  continued  incessantly  so  very 
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boisteroTis,  as  to  prevent  all  communication  between 
the  vessel  and  the  shore. 

The  vessel  which  had  conveyed  these  men  to  the 
island  had  been  fitted  out  at  the  Mauritius  ;  they  had 
been  left  there  to  procure  a  cargo  of  2.'»,000  seal- 
skins for  the  Canton  market ;  in  the  five  months  of 
their  stay  they  had  collected  nearly  8000,  and  they 
hoped  to  get  the  rest  in  about  ten  months  more.  Their 
vessel  was  not  expected  to  return  before  the  lapse  of 
that  period,  it  having  gone  on  another  expedition  to 
Nootka  Sound,  there  to  obtain  a  cargo  of  sea-otter 
skins,  likewise  for  the  China  market. 

The  seal-skins  which  they  were  collecting,  were 
worth  at  Canton  from  one  to  three  dollars  each, 
according  to  the  quality  and  the  temporary  demand 
for  them.  The  seals  make  their  appearance  on  the 
shores  of  the  island  principally  in  the  Summer  sea- 
son, when  they  advance  in  droves  of  from  eight 
hundred  to  one  thousand.  In  general  they  are  not 
shy,  but  sometimes  they  plunge  back  instantly  into 
the  water  at  the  sight  of  a  man,  and  at  others  they 
rear  themselves  up  into  a  menacing  posture,  and  bark 
upon  the  rocks  until  struck  down.  They  are  gene- 
rally killed  while  basking  in  the  sun,  a  blow  on  the 
nose  with  a  stick  being  sufficient  to  despatch  them. 
Their  carcasses  are  left  to  putrefy  before  the  skin  is 
taken  off ;  and  in  the  excursions  which  our  country- 
men made  on  shore  from  the  ships  of  Lord  Macart- 
ney's embassy,  these  disgusting  objects  were  found 
scattered  about  the  island,  producing  an  intolerable 
stench.  The  adventurers  whom  they  found  engaged 
in  this  occupation,  used  to  be  content  if  they  could 
capture  an  hundred  seals  a  day,  that  being  as  large 
a  number  as  five  men  could  manage ;  they  were 
accustomed,  also  to  collect  some  of  the  oil  yielded 
by  the  seals,  and  to  use  it  in  the  stead  of  butter. 
It  was  remarkable,  that  the  proportion  of  female 
to  male  seals  which  went  ashore,  exceeded  that  of 
thirty  to  one.  In  Winter,  these  animals  keep  in 
deep  water  and  amongst  the  weeds,  which  seem  to 
afford  them  shelter,  while  great  numbers  of  sea- 
lions,  some  eighteen  feet  long,  crawl  out  of  the  water 
and  take  their  place  upon  the  causeway,  making  a 
prodigious  howling  noise.  Even  the  hollow  mourn- 
ful cry  of  the  seals  was  distinctly  heard  at  the  an- 
chorage of  the  Lion  and  Hindostan,  at  the  distance 
of  a  mile  from  the  shore. 

The    situation  of   this  island,  the    abundance   of 

fish  on  its  shores,  and  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  have 

led  to  the  suggestion    that  it  might  be  rendered  a 

place  of  refreshment  for  ships  bound  to  China,  the 

East    Indies,  Australia,    and  Van    Diemen's  Land. 

The  great  obstacle  to  such  an  arrangement  is  the  want 

of  good  water  on  the  island.     As  a  fishing  station  it 

might  in  all  probability  be  valuable. 

[For  much  of  our  information  on  this  subject,  especially  that  of 
compiratively  recent  date,  we  are  indebted  to  the  private  journal  of 
Captain  Mangles,  R.N.] 


'  TREES  AND  PLANTS  USED  IN  MEDICINE. 
II.  IpecacuanSa. 
For  nearly  a  century,  the  root  of  the  plant  called 
Ipecacuanha  was  employed  in  medicine,  before  the 
medical  world  were  acquainted  with  the  botanical 
character  of  the  herb  itself.  It  is  now  known  to  be 
produced  from  the  plant  figured  in  the  engraving, 
which  is  perennial,  a  native  of  Brazil,  and  found  in 
moist  situations  in  the  provinces  of  Rio  Janeiro, 
Marianna,  Pernambuqua,  &c.  It  is  found  in  the 
woods,  and  flowers  from  November  to  March.  The 
plant  seldom  bears  more  leaves  at  a  time  than  those 
which  grow  at  the  summit  of  each  stem,  the  inferior 


leaves  falling  off  very  soon  after  the  production  of 
those  above  them.  Its  name  appears  in  South 
America  to  mean,  simply,  vomiting-root,  and  it  is 
applied  by  the  natives  indiscriminately  to  many 
other  roots,  which  produce  the  same  effect. 


Ipecacuanha,   (Cephaelis  ipecacuanha.) 

The  appearance  of  this  medicament  varies  much  in 
colour,  the  principal  varieties  being  ash-coloured, 
brown,  and  white.  The  active  principle  of  the  root  is 
much  more  powerful  in  the  soft  outer  part,  than  in  the 
harder  woody  substance  in  the  centre,  the  difference 
being  as  much  as  sixteen  to  one.  The  brown  and 
white  varieties  are  brought  to  Europe  from  Rio 
Janeiro,  while  a  black  sort,  a  native  of  Peru,  is  ex- 
ported from  Carthagena  to  Cadiz. 

"Experience,"  says.  Dr.  Woodville,  "has  proved 
ipecacuanha  to  be  the  mildest  and  safest  emetic  with 
which  we  are  acquainted." 

The  product  of  this  root,  on  which  its  medical 
properties  depend,  is  called  emefme,  and  has  been 
separated  from  the  root  itself  by  modern  chemists. 

Emetine  is  sold  in  the  shops  in  two  states,  as 
reddish-brown  scales,  and  as  a  white  powder.  The 
brown  sort  is  not  perfectly  purified,  and  when  exposed 
to  damp  air,  becomes  liquid.  The  white  sort  is  pure 
emetine,  it  is  in  the  form  of  an  impalpable  white 
powder,  and  insoluble  in  water;  a  dose  of  one- sixth 
of  a  grain  of  this  last,  is  equal  to  a  quarter  of  a 
grain  of  the  brown  sort ;  although  it  will  not  mix 
with  water,  it  is  readily  dissolved  by  spirits  of  wine 
or  ether.  ' 

Like  most  of  our  active  medicines,  emetine,  if  in- 
cautiously used,  acts  as  a  virulent  poison.  Even  in 
dogs  and  cats,  to  the  extent  of  from  one-half  a  grain 
to  two  or  three  grains,  it  produces  vomiting,  some- 
times followed  by  long-protracted  sleep;  but  when 
administered  to  a  greater  extent,  the  stupor  produced 
by  it  generally  ends  in  death  in  the  course  of  four- 
and-twenty  hours,  the  cause  of  death  being  violent 
internal  inflammation.  Emetine  acts  in  the  same 
manner  on  man  as  it  does  on  the  inferior  animals, 
and  in  extreme  doses  produces  the  worst  results! 
From  this,  it  is  clear,  that  it  never  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed without  great  caution. 

The  preparations  of  this  medicine  are  the  lozenges 
and  the  syrup. 


A  CALM  at  sea  resembles  that  artificial  sleep  whioli  is  pro- 
duced by  opium  in  an  ardent  lever:  tiie  disease  is  sus- 
pended, but  no  good  is  derived  from  it. — Denon. 
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EASY  LESSONS  ON  CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCES. 

No.  vn. 

Wonders,  and  Signs. 

It  is  plain,  for  the  reasons  which  have  been  put 
before  you,  that  the  Apostles  must  have  roused  men's 
attention,  and  gained  themselves  a  hearing,  by  per- 
forming,— as  our  books  tells  us  they  did, — many 
wonderful  works.  And  these  works,  as  well  as  those 
of  Jesus  which  they  related,  must  have  been  such  as 
to  admit  of  no  mistake  either  about  the  facts,  or  about 
their  being  really  supernatural.  Else,  surrounded  as 
they  were  by  enemies,  and  with  men's  prejudices 
opposed  to  them,  it  seems  impossible  they  could  have 
been  believed,  or  even  attended  to.  If,  for  instance, 
there  were  a  report  of  some  sick  men  having  been 
miraculously  cured  by  them,  but  such  a  report  as  to 
leave  a  doubt  either  as  to  the  fact  of  the  cure  having 
taken  place,  or  as  to  the  manner  of  the  cure, — that  is, 
whether  the  man  might  not  have  recovered  by  natural 
means, — any  such  doubt  would  have  been  enough  to 
shut  men's  ears  against  them. 

And  besides  this,  it  was  necessary  that  the  miracles 
should  be  both  so  numerous,  and  so  various  in  kind, 
as  to  exceed  the  powers  generally  supposed  to  belong 
to  magicians.  For  most  persons  seem  to  have 
thought  that  a  magician  might,  through  the  aid  of 
demons,  be  enabled  to  perform  some  miracles,  and 
not  others  of  a  different  kind.  We  find  it  related 
accordingly,  that  Jesus  not  only  healed  the  lame,  and 
blind,  and  sick,  some  present  and  some  absent,  grown 
persons  and  children,  but  also  raised  the  dead,  fed  a 
multitude  with  a  few  loaves,  stilled  the  waves  and 
winds  at  his  bidding,  blasted  a  tree  at  his  word, 
changed  water  into  wine,  kc.  And  this  seems  to 
have  been  no  more  than  a  necessary  condescension  to 
the  weakness  of  men's  minds  in  tliose  days.  They 
did  not  at  once  conclude  that  He  must  be  a  true  pro- 
phet from  his  working  one  miracle  ;  but  said,  "  When 
[the]  Christ  cometh,  will  he  do  more  miracles  than 
these  which  this  man  doeth  ? "  (John  vii.  31.)  So,  also, 
Nicodemus  says,  not  "  No  man  can  do  any  miracles," 
but,  "  No  man  can  do  these  miracles  which  thou 
doest,  except  God  be  with  him."  (John  iii.  2.)  And 
the  disciples,  who  had  witnessed  so  many  miraculous 
cures,  were  astonished,  we  are  told,  at  finding  that 
Jesus  had  a  command  over  the  storm  :  "  What  man- 
ner of  man  is  this,  that  even  the  winds  and  the  sea 
obey  him  r"   (Matt.  viii.  27.) 

And  we  find  the  same  variety  also  in  the  miracu- 
lous gifts  possessed  by  the  Apostles,  and  bestowed  by 
them  on  other  Christians  :  (as  you  may  see  in  1  Cor. 
xii.,  and  elsewhere.)  You  should  observe  too,  that 
it  would  not  have  satisfied  men's  minds  merely  to  see 
some  extraordinary  occurrence,  unless  it  were  also 
something  plainly  done  by  the  Apostles,  as  a  sign, 
testifying  that  they  were  divine  messengers.  It  would 
have  been  impossible  for  them,  in  the  midst  of  adver- 
saries, to  take  advantage  of  some  remarkable  event, 
calling  it  a  miracle,  and  to  explain  it  so  as  to  favour 
their  own  pretensions. 

This  has  often  been  done,  indeed,  in  support  of 
Bomc  religion,  or  some  doctrine,  which  men  already 
believe,  or  are  inclined  to  believe.  The  pagans  were, 
many  of  them,  ready  enough  to  attribute  anything 
■wonderful  to  a  miraculous  interference  of  Jupiter  or 
some  of  their  other  gods.  And  so,  also,  Mohammed 
easily  persuaded  his  followers  that  some  of  his  vic- 
tories were  miraculous,  and  that  God  sent  angels  to 
fight  for  him.  He  was  a  great  warrior;  and  his 
followers  being  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  eager  for  con- 
quest, glory,  and  plunder,  often  defeated  a  very 
superior  force  of  their  enemies,  and  gained  victories, 


which  may  be  rightly  called  wonderful :  though  not 
more  wonderful  than  several  which  have  been  gained 
by  others.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  tliat  Mo- 
hammed should  easily  have  persuaded  them  that  their 
victories  were  miraculous,  and  were  a  proof  that  God 
was  on  their  side. 

In  all  times,  indeed,  men  are  to  be  found  who  call 
any  extraordinary  event  miraculous,  and  interpret  it 
so  as  to  favour  their  own  views  and  prejudices.  If  a 
man's  life  is  preserved  from  shipwreck,  or  any  other 
danger,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  many  people  speak 
of  it  as  a  miraculous  escape.  Or  if  a  man  loses  his 
life  in  a  remarkable  manner,  or  a  plot  is  discovered 
by  some  curious  train  of  circumstances,  or,  in  short, 
if  any  extraordinary  event  takes  place,  there  are  per- 
sons who  at  once  call  it  a  miraculous  interference, 
and  a  sign  of  the  Divine  favour  or  displeasure  to- 
wards some  of  the  parties  concerned. 

And  you  may  often  find  men  of  opposite  opinions 
putting  opposite  interpretations  on  the  same  event. 
This  was  the  case  when  tliat  curious  meteor,  called 
the  "  Northern  Lights,"  was  first  observed  in  Eng- 
land, which  was  about  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century ;  for  it  is  a  very  curious  fact,  that,  though  it 
has  often  been  seen  since,  (particularly  in  183G,)  it  is 
not  recorded  ever  to  have  been  seen  in  the  British 
Islands  before  that  time.  On  its  first  appearing, 
people  were  greatly  astonished  and  alarmed,  at  an 
appearance  which  seemed  out  of  the  course  of 
nature  ;  and  many  declared  that  it  was  a  superna- 
tural sign,  and  that  it  portended  such  and  such 
events ;  each  giving  a  different  interpretation,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  particular  prejudices.  But  people  of 
sense  saw  that  it  was  no  sign  at  all,  because  there  was 
no  one  who  had  either  any  authority  to  declare,  or 
any  power  to  know,  what  it  was  a  sign  of. 

But  it  is  very  rash  to  pronounce  in  this  manner  as 
to  any  remarkable  event  that  occurs.  And  it  is  not 
only  rash,  but  uncharitable  also,  to  pronounce  that 
sudden  death,  or  any  extraordinary  aflliction  that 
befalls  any  one,  is  a  miraculous  divine  judgment 
upon  him.  This  is  what  the  people  of  Melita  did  in 
respect  of  St.  Paul,  when  they  saw  the  viper  fasten 
on  his  hand,  and  concluded  that  he  must  be  a  mur- 
derer pursued  by  the  divine  vengeance.  (Acts  xxviii. 
3,  4.)  This  uncharitable  rashness  is  censured  by  our 
Lord  in  Luke  xiii.  2,  3.  The  people  of  Melita 
were  ignorant  Pagans  :  but  we  of  these  days  ought 
to  know  better.  You  may  easily  perceive,  on  re- 
flection, that  a  mere  wonderful  occurrence,  of  itself 
proves  nothing  ;  but  when  a  man  does  something  that 
is  beyond  human  power  to  do,  or  foretells  something 
beyond  human  foresight,  and  makes  this  a  testimony 
of  his  coming  from  God,  it  is  then,  and  then  only, 
that  he  is  properly  said  to  offer  a  miraculous  proof.' 
And  accordingly  the  works  performed  by  Jesus  and 
his  Apostles  are  called  in  Scripture,  (as  they  really 
were,)  not  merely  Miracles,  (that  is,  wonders,)  but 
Signs ;  that  is,  miraculous  evidence.   (Mark  xvi.  20.) 

For  instance,  that  a  violent  storm  should  suddenly 
cease,  and  be  succeeded  by  a  complete  calm,  is  some- 
thing extraordinary ;  but  of  itself  proves  nothing. 
But  when  the  disciples  heard  Jesus  give  his  command, 
and  rebuke  the  wind  and  waves,  which  immediately 
became  still,  they  justly  regarded  this  as  a  sign  that 
God  was  with  Him.  (Matt.  viii.  2G.)  So  also,  that  a 
person  seemingly  dead  should  suddenly  revive  and 
rise  up,  is  indeed  a  wonderful  event ;  but,  of  itself, 
is  merely  a  wonder.  But  when  Jesus  told  the  child 
of  Jairus,  (Luke  viii.  54,)  aud  the  widow's  son  of 
Nain,  (Luke  vii.  14,)  to  rise  up,  and  each  of  them 
did  so  at  his  word,  these  became  proofs  of  his  divine 
mission.     These  were  among  the  "  works."  which. 
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as  He  said,  "hon  witness  of  Him."  Again,  if  any 
one  who  is  opposing  some  particular  religious  sect  or 
system,  should  suddenly  lose  his  eyesight,  it  would 
be  very  presumptuous  to  pronounce  at  once  that  he 
was  struck  blind  as  a  divine  judgment.  But  wh«n 
St.  Paul  rebuked  Elymas,  and  declared  that  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  was  upon  him,  and  that  he  should  be- 
come blind,  and  immediately  a  darkness  did  fall  upon 
him  (Acts  xiii.  10,  11),  the  Roman  governor  justly 
regarded  this  as  a  sign ;  and  believed  accordingly  in 
what  Paul  was  teachiug. 

Anything  wonderful,  in  short,  is  then  (and  then 
only)  a  miraculous  Sign,  when  some  one  performs  or 
/nretells  it,  in  a  manner  surpassing  human  power,  so 
as  to  make  it  attest  the  truth  of  what  he  says.  And 
this  may  fairly  be  required  of  any  one  professing  to 
be  a  messenger  from  Heaven.  For  if  a  stranger 
were  to  come  to  you,  professing  to  bring  a  message 
from  some  friend  of  yours,  you  would  naturally  ex- 
pect him  to  show  you  that  friend's  hund-writing,  or 
some  other  such  token,  to  prove  that  he  really  was  so 
sent.  And  so,  also,  when  a  man  comes  to  this  country 
as  an  ambassador  from  some  other  country,  he  is 
required  first  to  produce  his  "  credentials,"  a^s  they 
are  called  ;  that  is,  papers  which  prove  that  he  is  no 
impostor,  but  is  really  commissioned  as  an  ambassa- 
dor. And  it  is  equally  right  that  men  professing  to 
bring  a  message  immediately  from  God,  should  be 
required  to  show  what  may  be  called  their  "  creden- 
tials;" that  is,  such  miraculous  powers  as  God  alone 
could  have  bestowed,  as  a  sign  or  token,  to  prove  the 
reality  of  their  divine  commission. 

But  credulous  and  superstitious  people  often  over- 
look this  rule,  and  are  ready  to  interpret  as  a  mira- 
culous sign  any  remarkable  occurrence,  such  as  a 
victory,  or  a  famine,  or  a  thunder-storm,  or  a  sudden 
recovery  from  sickness,  or  the  like,  when  these  are 
so  explained  as  to  favour,  or  at  least  not  oppose,  their 
prejudices,  and  the  religious  belief  they  are  already 
inclined  to.  But  the  Apostles  found  no  such  pre- 
judices in  their  favour.  They  would  never  have  been 
allowed  to  explain  in  their  own  way  anything  strange 
that  might  happen.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  super- 
stitious credulity  of  the  people  was  opposed  to  them. 
And  instead  of  mens  being  ready  to  cry  "miracle!" 
when  anything  extraordinary  occurred,  and  to  inter- 
pret it  in  favour  of  Christianity,  the  Apostles  found 
the  most  credulous  men  disposed  rather  to  attribute 
the  Christian  miracles  to  magic. 

In  order  to  gain  converts,  therefore,  or  even  to 
obtain  a  hearing,  they  must  have  shown  (as  our 
books  tell  us  they  did)  many  mighty  works,  evidently 
performed  by  them,  as  "  the  Signs  of  an  Apostle." 


The  first  object  of  education  is  to  train  up  an  immortal 
Boul.  The  second  (but  second  at  an  immeasurable  dis- 
tance,) is,  to  du  this  in  a  manner  most  conducive  to  human 
happiness ;  never  sacrificing  either  the  interests  of  the 
future  world  to  those  of  the  present,  or  the  welfare  of  the 
man  to  the  inclinations  of  the  child :  errors  not  dissimilar 
in  complexion,  though  so  awfully  different  in  the  import- 
ance of  their  results.^ — Mas.  TliBNCri  on  Education. 


Be  very  careful  to  speak  truth  ;  and  beware  of  lying.  As 
lying  is  displeasing  to  God,  so  is  it  offensive  to  man ;  and 
always  at  tne  latter  end  returns  to  the  reproach  and  disad- 
vantage of  him  that  uscth  it ;  it  is  an  evidence  of  a  weak 
and  unmanly  mind.  Be  careful  that  you  believe  not  hastily 
strange  news,  and  strange  stories;  and  be  much  more 
careful  that  you  do  not  report  them,  though  at  the  second 
hand  ;  for  if  it  prove  an  untruth,  (as  commonly  strange 
stories  prove  so,)  it  brings  an  imputation  of  levity  upon 
bim  that  reports  it,  and  possibly  some  disadvantage  to 
othori.— 'SiH  Matthsw  Halx, 


A  REPUBLIC  OF  PRAIRIE     DOGS. 

On  returning  from  an  expedition,  I  learned  that  a 
great  burrow,  or  village,  as  it  is  termed,  of  Prairie 
Dogs,  had  been  discovered  on  the  level  summit  of  a 
hill,  about  a  mile  from  the  camp.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon I  set  out  with  a  companion  to  visit  it.  The 
Prairie  Dog  is  a  little  animal  of  the  coney  kind,  about 
the  size  of  a  rabbit,  of  a  sprightly  nature,  quick, 
sensitive,  mercurial,  and  somewhat  petulant.  He  is 
very  gregarious,  living  in  large  communities,  some- 
times of  several  acres  in  extent,  where  the  well-beaten 
tracks  show  the  constant  mobility  and  restlessness  of 
the  inhabitants.  They  seem,  in  fact,  continually  full 
of  sport,  business,  and  public  affairs  ;  whisking  about 
hither  and  thither,  as  if  on  visits  to  each  other's 
holes  ;  congregating  in  the  open  air,  and  gambolling 
together  in  the  cool  evenings  after  showers.  Some- 
times they  pass  half  the  night  in  revelry,  barking  and 
yelping  with  weak  tones,  like  very  young  puppies  j 
but  on  the  least  alarm  they  all  vanish  into  their  cells, 
and  the  village  remains  blank  and  silent.  Should 
they  be  surprised,  and  have  no  means  of  escape,  they 
assume  a  pugnacious  air,  and  a  most  whimsical  look 
of  impotent  wrath  and  defiance. 

ITie  Prairie  Dogs  are  not,  however,  the  sole  inhabit- 
ants of  these  villages.  Owls  and  rattlesnakes  are 
said  to  take  up  their  abode  with  them  ;  but  whether 
invited  guests  or  unwelcome  intruders,  is  a  matter  of 
controversy.  The  owls  are  of  a  peculiar  kind,  more 
alert  in  their  looks,  tall  on  their  legs,  and  rapid  in 
flight,  than  the  ordinary  species,  and  a  bird  that 
sallies  forth  in  broad  day.  Some  say  they  only 
inhabit  the  ruined  habitations  of  the  Prairie  Dogs, 
which  the  latter  have  deserted,  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  some  relatives  ;  for,  it  would  seem  that  the 
sensibilities  of  these  very  singular  little  dogs  will  not 
permit  them  to  remain  in  a  dwelling  in  which  they 
have  lost  a  friend.  Others  affirm  that  the  owl  is  a 
kind  of  housekeeper  to  the  Prairie  dog,  and,  from 
having  a  note  very  similar,  it  is  even  insinuated  that 
it  teaches  the  young  litter  to  bark,  being  employed  as 
a  family  preceptor.  As  to  the  rattlesnake,  nothing 
satisfactory  has  been  learnt  of  the  part  he  takes  in 
the  domestic  economy  of  this  most  interesting  house- 
hold. Some  insinuate  that  he  is  a  mere  sycophant 
and  sharper,  and  takes  in  the  honest,  credulous  little 
Prairie  Dogs  most  sadly :  certain  it  is,  that  from  being 
now  and  Jhen  detected  with  one  of  the  young  ones  of 
the  family  in  his  maw,  he  evidently  solaces  himself 
in  private  with  more  than  the  usual  pequisites  of  a 
toad-eater. 

The  accounts  I  liad  received  of  these  social  and 
politic  little  animals  made  me  appi-oach  the  Village 
with  great  interest.  Unfortunately  it  had  been  visited 
in  the  course  of  the  day  by  some  of  the  rangers,  who 
had  even  shot  two  or  three  of  the  citizens.  The 
whole  community,  therefore,  was  outraged  and  in- 
censed ;  sentinels  seem  to  have  been  posted  on  the 
outskirts.  On  our  approach,  there  appeared  to  be  a 
scampering  in  of  the  picket-guards  to  give  the  alarm ; 
whereupon,  the  wary  citizens  who  were  seated  at  the 
entrances  to  their  holes,  gave  each  a  short  yelp,  or 
bark,  and  dived  into  the  earth,  his  heels  twinkling  in 
the  air  as  he  descended,  as  if  he  had  thrown  a  so- 
merset. 

We  traversed  the  whole  village.  Which  covered  an 
area  of  about  thirty  acres.  Not  a  single  inhabitant 
was  to  be  seen.  There  were  innumerable  holes,  each 
having  a  small  hillock  of  earth  about  it,  thrown  out 
by  the  little  animal  in  burrowing:  these  holes  were 
empty  as  far  as  We  could  prove  them  with  the  ram- 
i-ods  of  our  rifles  ;  nor  could  we  unearth  either  dog, 
or  owl,  or  rattieenake.     Moving  off  quietly  to  ft 
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little  distance,  we  lay  down  upon  the  ground,  and 
watched  for  a  long  time  silent  and  motionless.  By 
degrees,  some  cautious  old  citizen  near  at  hand, 
would  put  forth  the  end  of  his  nose,  but  instantly 
withdraw  it.  Others  further  off  would  emerge  en- 
tirely, but  taking  a  glance  of  us,  would  throw  a  sum- 
merset, and  dive  back  into  their  holes.  At  length, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  village, 
taking  courage  from  the  continued  stillness,  would 
steal  forth  and  hurry  off  to  a  distant  hole,  as  if  to 
the  residence  of  some  relative  or  gossiping  friend, 
where  they  might  "compare  notes  on  the  late  occur- 
rences. Others,  still  more  bald,  assembled  in  little 
knots  in  the  streets  and  public  places,  to  discuss  the 
recent  outrages  offered  to  the  commonwealth,  and 
the  atrocious  murders  of  their  fellow-citizens.  We 
rose  from  the  ground  to  reconnoitre  them  more  dis- 
tinctly, when  yelp  !  yelp  !  yelp  !  passed  from  mouth 
to  mouth.  There  was  a  sudden  dispersal.  We 
caught  glimpses  of  twinkling  feet  in  every  direction, 
and  in  an  iastant  all  had  vanished  into  the  earth. 

The  dusk  of  the  evening  put  an  end  to  our  obser- 
vations ;  but  late  in  the  night,  after  our  return  to  the 
camp,  we  could  hear  a  faint  clamour  from  the  distant 
village,  as  if  some  of  the  inhabitants  were  lamenting 
in  general  assemblage  some  great  personage  that  had 

fallen  in  their  commonwealth. Washington  Ir- 

ving's  ToKr  OS  the  Prairies. 


LiFR  has  been  called  a  parenthesis  between  our  birth  and 
death ;  the  hiitory  of  the  human  race  is  but  a  parenthesis 
between  iwo  cataclysms  of  the  globe,  which  it  inhabits; 
tinae  itself  only  a  parenthesis  in  eternity. — The  Doctor. 

Nkxt  to  enjoyinf;  happiness  ourselves  is  the  consciousness 
of  bavnig  bestowed  it  on  others.  But  the  indisoriminiUe 
profuiiion  that  would  glut  avarice  or  supply  prodigality, 

naither  does  good,  ngf  is  rewarded  by  gratitude. Sie 

WALTkB  Scott 


The  slanderer  does  harm  to  three  persons  at  once ;  to  him 
of  whom  he  says  the  ill,  to  him  to  whom  he  suys  it,  and 
most  of  all,  to  himself  in  saying  it. — St.  Basil  ;  Book  of 
the  Fatktrs. 


All  prudent  and  affectionate  parents  Hn»t  feel  the  incal- 
culable advantage  of  being  the  companions  of  their  chil- 
dren, to  the  utmost  limit  their  situations  will  admit ;  and 
they  will  consider  murals,  discretion,  and  piety,  as  the  most 
valuable  qualities  the  attendants  or  instructors  of  youth,  or 
infancy,  can  possess.  Always  preferring  a  moderate  degree 
of  kkilt,  with  a  high  tone  of  principle,  to  the  most  useful 
or  acceptable  talents,  divested  of  tliis  firm  foundation.  But, 
instead  of  prohibiting  the  young  from  speaking  to  servants, 
we  should  rather  accustom  them,  occasionally,  to  gi%-e  our 
orders,  to  make  inquiries,  and  to  confer  favours,  which  will 
jarevent  them  from  performing  such  offices,  in  their  matu- 
rity, with  stiffness  and  embarrassment.  We  should  also 
lead  them  to  visit  the  cottage  and  the  workshop.  This 
will  enable  them  hereafter  to  know  the  real  wants  of  the 
poor,  as  well  as  to  relieve  them,  with  that  well-judging 
charity  which  is  "twice  blessed,"  and  will  guard  thcra 
against  that  morbid  sensibility,  which  shrinks  from  the 
very  idea  of  the  indispensable  gradations  of  society.  We 
know  how  successfully  this  was  practised,  in  the  education 
of  one  in  the  highest  rank :  that  lieloved  one,  "  the  6rst  in 
virtue  as  in  place,"  who  has  left  us  the  inheritance  of  an 
example,  over  which  her  early  death,  and  sublimely  simple 
resignation  of  "  a  high  and  palmy  state"  of  happiness, 
that  lealized  the  dreams  of  fiction,  seem  to  have  thrown  an 
added  brightness;  like  those  light  clouds  which  sometimes 
hang  on  the  moon,  and,  instead  of  diminishing,  reHect  and 
diffuse,  and  even  seem  to  increase  its  original  lustre.  Wo 
have  seen  her  visiting  the  cottages  in  Bognor,  and  leaving, 
together  with  some  judicious  gift,  tliat  remembrance  of  ht-r 
kindliness  and  courtesy,  which  gave  more  than  "  an  hour's 
imporuuice  to  the  poor  man's  heart,"  a  pure  and  indelible 

satisfaction. Thoughts  of  a  Parent  on   Education    by 
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THE     ARMS. 

These  are  not  posts,  for,  in  their  natural  position, 
they  support  nothing,  nor  are  they  braces,  for  they 
strengthen  no  part  of  the  frame.  They  are  properly 
appendages,  but  they  are  most  convenient  ones ;  and 
though  they  can  be  removed  without  destroying  the 
building,  their  loss  very  much  injures  it.  They  seem 
to  answer,  in  a  great  degree,  the  purposes  of  stairs, 
ladders,  tackles,  pulleys,  and  other  machinery  for 
raising  things  from  the  ground,  and  conveying  them 
to  the  upper  part  of  a  building.  These  appendages 
— we  may  as  well  at  once  call  them  the  Arms  and 
Hands — however,  answer  a  much  better  purpose 
than  any  of  these. 

The  arm  and  hand,  taken  together,  constitute  a 
most  wonderful  apparatus  for  motion.  The  parti- 
cular structure  of  the  joints,  as  well  as  the  peculia- 
rities of  the  hand,  must  be  reserved  for  another  place  ■ 
we  will  say  a  little  about  the  arm. 

The  bones  of  the  arm  have  a  general  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  leg.  The  upper  part  consists  of  only 
one  bone,  which  is  long  and  round,  and  is  called  the 
humerus.  It  is  fastened  above  to  the  scapula  :  below, 
at  the  elbow,  it  is  connected  to  the  two  bones  of  the 
lower  half  of  the  arm,  by  a  joint  like  a  hinge,  and 
by  ligaments,  or  straps,  which  extend  from  near 
the  lower  end  of  the  upper  bone  to  the  topmost  end 
of  the  others.  The  largest  of  the  two  latter  bones 
is  called  the  ulna,  which  is  a  Latin  word  for  cubit, 
because  the  arm,  below  the  elbow,  is  usually  con- 
sidered about  a  cubit  in  length.  The  smaller  one  is 
called  the  radius,  or  spoke,  from  its  supposed  resem- 
blance to  the  spoke  of  a  wheel.  It  is  the  bone  from 
the  elbow,  on  a  line  with  the  thumb. 
,  The  connexion  at  the  shoulder  is  such,  that  the 
arm  can  be  moved  in  almost  every  conceivable  direc- 
tion. The  elbow-joint  only  admits  of  one  sort  of 
motion,  namely,  forward  and  backward,  like  a  door 
on  its  hinges  ;  but  the  connexion  of  the  radius,  or 
smaller  hone  of  the  arm,  with  the  ulna,  or  larger  one, 
is  such  that  it  more  than  makes  up  this  deficiency. 
The  upper  end  of  the  radius  having  a  rotary  motion 
in  a  depression  of  the  ulna,  allows  the  hand  to  be 
placed  with  each  of  its  surfaces  upwards  with  equal 
facility.  These  motions  are  usually  designated  by 
the  terra  pronation,  when  the  pahn  of  the  hand  is 
downwards,  and  supination^  when  the  palm  of  the 
hand  is  upwards.  Then  the  wrist,  consisting,  as  it 
does,  of  eight  bones,  all  moveable,  and  being  so  con- 
nected with  the  lower  bones  of  the  arm  as  to  admit 
of  very  free  motion,  renders  the  arm  a  most  import- 
ant instrument  for  all  human  operations  either  of 
delicacy  or  power.  It  will  perform  movements  as 
various  and  as  rapid  as  the  trunk  of  the  elephant  j 
and  would  doubtless,  were  it  not  so  common,  excite 
as  much  surprise. 

It  was  said  that  this  whole  member  could  be  torn 
off  without  destroying  the  building.  Cheselden,  an 
eminent  anatomist,  relates  that  a  miller  had  the 
whole  arm,  shoulder-blade  and  all,  torn  off,  and  yet 
his  life  was  not  injured.  The  great  danger,  in  such 
cases,  is  from  bleeding  :  but  torn  blood-vessels  do  not 
bleed  so  freely  as  those  which  are  cut. 

THE    HAND. 

This  extremity  of  the  arm  is  by  far  the  most  curious 
part  of  it.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  a 
greater  curiosity  in  nature  than  this  same  human 
hand.     Yet,  who  thinks  much  about  it ) 

The  truth  is,  many  of  the  best,  as  well  as  the  most 
curious  objects  in  the  world,  are  neglected  in  the 
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same  manner.  Think  of  the  thousand  uses  of  water. 
What  living  thing  could  exist  without  it  ?  Yet  do  we 
thiuk  much  of  all  this,  or  are  we  even  thankful  for 
BO  valuable  a  gift  ? 


The  bones  represented  in  the  engraving  are  those 
of  the  left  hand;  and  you  look  upon  the  top  or 
upper  side  of  it.  The  foot  is  also  inserted  here,  in 
the  same  position,  but  this  has  been  already  de- 
scribed. The  whole  hand  and  wrist  contain  twenty- 
seven  bones ;  nineteen  in  the  former,  and  eight  in 
the  latter.  The  bones  in  tlie  hand  have  a  general 
resemblance,  though  some  ure  much  longer  than 
others.  The  four  longest,  opposite  to  figure  1,  sup- 
port the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  are  joined  at  one  eud 
to  the  wrist  bones,  and  at  the  other  to  the  first  joint 
of  the  fingers.  The  junction  of  these  bones  is 
effected,  as  are  all  the  other  joints  of  the  body,  by 
means  of  cartilaginous  tips,  which  allow  of  free  mo- 
tion, and  are  strongly  secured  by  ligaments.  This 
series  is  called  the  metacarpal  bones. 

The  bones  of  the  wrist  are  called  the  carpal  bones. 
They  are  situated  between  the  ulna  (5)  and  the  radius 
(6)  at  the  one  end,  and  the  metacarpal  bones  and  the 
first  bone  of  the  thumb  on  the  other.  They  are 
wedged  together,  like  the  stones  of  a  pavement,  only 
not  quite  so  firmly;  each  bone  being  tipped  with 
cartilage,  and  sustained  by  strong  ligaments,  which 
unite  it  to  its  fellows.  The  bony  structure  of  the 
wrist  is  of  an  arch-like  form,  with  the  convexity  cor- 
responding to  the  upper  part  of  the  hand.  This  con- 
figuration creates  both  additional  strength  and  flexi- 
bility. 

The  first  four  bones  of  the  fingers,  opposite  figure 
2,  are  the  longest.  Those  opposite  3  are  shorter ; 
the  last,  or  those  marked  4,  are  shorter  still.  The 
thumb  has  one  bone  less  than  the  fingers.  All  the 
joints  of  the  hand— and  there  are  fourteen,  besides 
the  wrist — are  hinge-joints,  and  the  ends  of  the  bones 
are  made  a  little  like  some  of  our  door  hinges,  but 
they  bend  in  one  direction  only.  Where  the  fingers 
join  to  the  metacarpal  bones,  there  is  much  more 
freedom  of  motion  than  at  the  hinge-like  finger  joints, 
but  the  joint  at  the  wrist  admits  of  motion  very  freely 
.  in  every  direction. 

When  the  bones  of  the  hand  are  not  quite  so  naked 
as  they  appear  in  the  engraving,  but  are  dressed  up 
with  muscles,  tendons,  membranes,  nerves,  arteries, 
and  veins,  and  furnished  with  skm,  and  nails,  in  a 
manner  which  I  cannot  now  describe,  the  whole 
presents  a  most  beautiful  appearance.  Beautiful  and 
useful  as  it  is,  however,  and  placed  before  our  eyes 
from  the  time  we  see  the  light  till  we  sleep  in  death. 


there  are  few  things  in  the  whole  visible  world,  of 
which  not  only  young  persons,  but  adults  also,  are 
so  ignorant ! 

So  important  is  the  human  hand,  as  a  member  of 
the  system,  that  Sir  Charles  Bell's  Bridgewater  Treatise 
— a  pretty  large  volume — is  wholly  devoted  to  a 
description  of  it.  I  will  make  a  short  extract  from 
that  admirable  work. 

The  difference  in  the  length  of  the  fingers  serves  a 
thousand  purposes,  adapting  the  hand  and  fingers,  as  in 
holding  a  rod,  a  switch,  a  sword,  a  hammer,  a  pen  or  pencil, 
engraving-tool,  &c.,  in  all  which  a  secure  hold  and  freedom 
of  motion  are  admirably  combined.  Nothing  is  more  re- 
markable than  the  manner  in  which  the  delicate  and 
moving  apparatus  of  the  palm  and  fingers  is  guarded. 
The  power  with  which  the  hand  grasps,  as  when  a  sailor 
lays  hold  to  raise  his  body  to  the  rigging,  would  be  too 
great  for  the  texture  of  mere  tendons,  nerves,  and  vessels ; 
they  would  be  crushed,  were  not  every  part  that  bears  the 
pressure  defended  with  a  cushion  of  iat,  as  elastic  as  that 
in  the  foot  of  the  horse  and  the  camel.  To  add  to  this, 
there  is  a  muscle  which  runs  across  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
and  supports  the  cushion  on  the  inner  edge.  It  is  this 
muscle  which,  raising  the  inner  edge  of  the  palm,  forms 
the  drinking  cup  of  Diogenes. 

USES    OF    THE    HAND. 

Small  as  this  member  of  the  frame  is,  it  is  a  part 
of  the  utmost  consequence.  Without  hands,  the 
farmer  could  not  sow  his  corn,  or  collect  it  when  ripe ; 
nor,  if  it  were  grown,  could  the  miller  grind  it,  nor 
the  baker  make  it  into  bread.  Neither  could  we 
raise  anything  to  eat  in  its  stead.  You  may  say  that 
if  we  could  get  nothing  else  to  eat,  we  might  then 
kill  and  eat  animals.     But  how  could  we  catch  them  ? 

"But,"  you  may  say,  "this  is  exaggeration,  we 
should  not  be  such  entirely  helpless  creatures  as  you 
describe.  There  is  a  story  I  have  seen,  about  a  French 
woman,  who  was  without  hands,  and  yet  she  could 
do  a  great  many  sorts  of  work,  and  even  write,  draw, 
and  sew."  Yes,  and  the  story  was  undoubtedly  true. 
I  have  heard  stories  like  it  before.  I  have  heard  of 
a.  man,  in  the  same  condition,  who  could  write  with 
his  breast.  His  pen  was  fastened  to  a  girdle,  and 
then  he  could  dip  it  in  the  ink,  and  write  very  well 
with  it. 

But  these  are  extraordinary  cases,  in  which  Nature 
is  permitted,  for  some  reason  which  we  cannot  divine, 
to  depart  from  her  established  laws.  Such  occur- 
rences, however,  no  more  prove  that  people,  consti- 
tuted as  we  are,  could  live  upon  this  earth  without 
the  aid  of  their  hands,  than  does  the  existence  of  one 
afflicted  with  blindness,  that  all  could  flourish  without 
the  use  of  their  eye-sight.  The  individuals  already 
mentioned  could  not  have  made  for  themselves  the 
pens  and  pencils  to  write  and  draw  with,  or  the 
needles  to  sew  with,  nor  could  the  man  have  placed 
the  pen  in  his  girdle  ;  and  there  are  a  thousand  other . 
things  which  they  could  not  do. 

The  human  tongue  is  spoken  of  by  an  inspired 
writer  as  being  a  "  little  member,"  yet  boasting  great 
things.  So  this  member  of  the  frame  which  we 
are  speaking  of  is  a  "  little"  aflfair,  but  great  things 
depend  upon  it.  It  is  a  sort  of  connecting  link,  that 
serves  to  bind  the  human  soul  to  the  habitation  it 
occupies,  for  a  few  years,  rarely  reaching  to  a  hundred. 
Without  it,  or  neglecting  to  use  it,  our  lives  must 
soon  termmate.  "  He  that  would  not  work,  neither 
should  he  eat,"  is  a  divine  law;  and  we  could  not 
work  much  without  the  aid  of  this  beautiful  piece  of 
mechanism,  the  human  hand. 
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The  Lower  Lake,  and  the  Legend  of 
o'donoghue. 
The  Lower  Lake  at  Killarney  is  five  miles  and  a 
quarter  long,  its  greater  breadth  is  two  miles  and  a 
half,  and  its  mean  breadth  one  mile  and  a  half. 
The  water  of  the  lake  is  in  many  parts  very  deep, 
and  tolerably  clear.  Smith  says  that  "  the  common 
people  hereabouts  have  a  strange  romantic  notion  of 
their  seeing,  in  fair  weather,  what  they  call  a  car- 
buncle at  the  bottom  of  this  lake,  in  a  particular  part 
of  it,  which  they  say  is  more  than  60  fathoms  deep." 
This  is  not,  however,  the  only  "  romantic  notion" 
entertained  by  the  common  people  concerning  Lough 
Lein,  as  the  lake  was  anciently  called.  The  "  Le- 
gend of  O'Donoghue  and  his  White  Horse"  sur- 
passes it  vastly,  in  point  of  interest  and  extravagance, 
as  indeed  it  surpasses  most  of  the  legends  current  in 
that  strong  hold  of  tradition,  the  south  of  Ireland. 

O'Donoghue  is  the  name  of  a  chieftain,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  ruled  over  Killarney  and  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  in  an  age  so  remote  as  to  be  beyond 
the  bounds  of  historical  research  ;  or,  as  his  country- 
men say,  he  lived  so  long  ago,  that  the  precise  year 
of  his  birth  cannot  now  be  satisfactorily  ascertained. 
He  was  both  brave  and  good  in  an  eminent  degree  ; 
indeed  his  warlike  prowess  was  only  equalled  by  his 
domestic  virtues.      That    some  such   personage  did 

Vol.  XI. 


once  reiga  over  this  favoured  district  is  a  circum- 
stance not  at  all  improbable ;  and  the  unvarying 
testimony  of  tradition  may,  perhaps,  be  taken  as  a 
sufficient  proof  of  the  fact. 

The  great  O'Donoghue  (says  a  writer  of  the  last  cen- 
tury), the  liero  of  this  ancient  race,  still  survives  in  the 
praises  of  his  countrymen,  wlio  set  off  Ills  virtues  with  all 
the  colourings  of  enthusiasm.  They  represent  him,  like 
the  (lemi-i;ods  of  old,  a  contemner  of  danger,  a  sworn  foe 
to  oppression,  a  passionate  admirer  of  whatever  is  great 
and  honourable.  The  severity  of  his  warlike  virtues  was 
tempered,  say  they,  by  a  generous  hospitality,  which  em- 
braced a  friend  in  every  stranger.  Tlic  rigour  of  the  legis- 
lator was  blended  and  lost  in  the  endearing  condescension 
of  the  friend.  The  prince  was  the  father  of  his  conntry; 
his  court  was  the  seat  of  joy  and  festivity.  Wortli  took  its 
place  at  the  board  by  inherent  hirthriiiht,  grey  hairs  re- 
ceived their  reverence,  distressed  innocence  had  a  peculiar 
plea  of  admission,  for  humanity  was  paramount,  and  sus- 
picious policy  absolutely  unknown.  He  was  wise  too,  and 
the  gods  sped  his  councils,  for  his  subjects  were  happy. 
Fruitful  seasons  crowned  the  year  with  plenty,  and  undis- 
turbed tranquillity  led  the  way  to  enjoyment.  'Twas  the 
reign  of  Pan  in  Arcadia ;  nor  were  the  shepherds  un- 
grateful, for  every  valley  resounded  with  his  praises ;  nor 
was  their  patron  unpropilious,  for  death,  that  extinguished 
his  earthly  lamp,  .seemed  to  rekindle  his  love;  and  still 
he  reigns  to  bless  them,  and  to  his  unseen  protection  do 
they  liold  themselves  indebted  for  every  gift  of  fortune. 
Often  as  the  hind  returns  to  his  cottage,  by  the  favour  of 
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the  moon's  pale  liglit,  are  his  eyes  blessed  by  the  figure  of 
the  good  old  king,  amidst  a  train  of  bis  attendants,  his 
silver  locks  floating  in  the  breeze,  his  lirabs  invested  with  a 
robe  of  regal  dignity,  and  superbly  mounted,  like  the  twin 
brothers  of  Helena,  upon  a  milk-white  courser.  Sueh  a 
vision  is  considered  as  the  happiest  omen  of  good ;  it  is 
reported  with  ecstasy  and  listened  to  with  transport ;  there 
are  no  unbelievers,  even  to  hesitate  were  heresy,  and  why 
should  we  wonder.  ODonoghue  is  the  Hercules  and  Qui- 
riuus  of  this  retired  people,  their  San  Januario,  their 
Julium  Sidtts.  The  ancient  tribute  of  the  kings  of  Mun- 
Fter  to  this  prince  was  ten  dun  horses,  ten  coats  of  mail, 
and  ten  ships.  This  gives  us  the  idea  of  a  powerful  chief- 
tain, possessed  of  a  navy,  in  those  days  truly  formidable." 

The  end  of  this  chieftain,  for,  as  Mr.  Crofton 
Croker  says,  it  cannot  correctly  be  called  his  death, 
was  singular  and  mysterious.  At  one  of  those  splendid 
feasts,  tor  which  his  court  was  celebrated,  surrounded 
by  the  most  distinguished  of  his  subjects,  he  was 
engaged  in  a  prophetic  relation  of  the  events  which 
were  to  happen  in  ages  yet  to  come.  His  auditors 
listened, — now  wrapt  in  wonder,  now  fired  with  in- 
dignation, burning  with  shame,  or  melted  into  sorrow, 
as  he  faithfully  detailed  the  heroism,  the  injuries,  the 
crimes,  and  the  miseries  of  their  descendants.  In 
the  midst  of  his  predictions  he  rose  slowly  from  bis 
seat,  advanced  with  a  solemn,  measured,  and  majestic 
tread  to  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  walked  forward 
composedly  upon  its  unyielding  surface.  When  he 
had  nearly  reached  the  centre,  he  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  turned  slowly  round,  looked  towards  his 
friends,  and  moving  his  arms  to  them,  with  the 
cheerful  air  of  one  taking  a  short  farewell,  disap- 
peared from  their  view. 

In  Mr.  Leslie's  poem  of  Killarney,  the  tradition  of 
O'Donoghue's  disappearance,  and  also  of  his  first 
re-appearance,  is  well  told. 

Ouce  on  a  day  distinguished  from  the  rest, 
SiuTouuded  by  his  subjects  at  the  fea-st, 
Cheerful  lie  sat,  and  in  prophetic  rhymes, 
Darkling  rehearsed  the  fate  of  future  times, 
When  more  refined  the  wide  extended  globe, 
Should  change  lier  iice,  and  wear  a  brighter  robe  : 

•  •  •  •  ♦ 

When  curious  guests  should  travel  far  from  home, 
To  sail  his  lakes,  and  o'er  his  mountains  roam : 

»  *  *  *  • 

While  from  his  tongue  divine  prediction  flowed, 
And  iirm  belief  in  every  bosom  glowed, 
Sudden  he  rose,  and  to  the  gazing  throng, 
As  some  light  vision,  seemed  to  skim  along 
The  neighbouring  lake ;  wide  op'd  his  willing  wave, 
And  quick  received  him  in  a  crystal  grave. 
But  O  !  what  plahitive  numbers  c;ui  express 
Their  doubt,  their  woudcr,  and  their  wild  distress  ? 
Fears  without  hope,  and  sorrows  -n-itliout  end, 
At  once  bereaved  of  monarch,  father,  friend. 
Some  years  were  passed,  when,  as  the  usual  day 
Of  solemn  mourning  brought  them  forth  to  pay 
The  tribute  of  their  tears  ;  with  streaming  eyes, 
They  called  on  Donoghue  to  hear  their  cries, 
Implored  the  dire  abyss  in  piteous  strain. 
To  give  them  back  their  Donoghue  again ; 
Unceasing  till  their  wild  and  sore  lament 
To  silence  shrunk,  and  grief  itself  was  spent. 

Soft  at  the  solemn  interval,  the  sound 
Of  airs  celestial  filled  the  scene  around. 
The  hills,  the  dales,  the  shores  began  to  smile, 
And  ten-fold  brighter  shone  the  royal  Isle ; 
The  sylvan  songsters  warbled  from  each  spray, 
The  waters  blushed,  as  at  the  rising  day ; 
Tlmnder,  at  length,  the  awful  signal  gave, 
A  form  ail-glorious  started  from  the  wave, 
On  graceful  courser,  by  a  princely  train 
Of  guards  escorted,  o'er  the  grassy  plain 
'Twas  Donoghue ! 
This   was    O'Donoghue's   first    re-appearance    on 
earth ;  but  the  visit  was  often  repeated,  in  subsequent 
years,  when  the  spirit  of  this  hero  was  supposed  to 


have  been  seen,  on  the  morning  of  May-day,  gliding 
over  the  lake  on  his  favourite  white  horse,  to  the 
sound  of  sweet  unearthly  music,  and  preceded  by- 
groups  of  youths  and  maidens,  who  flung  wreaths  of 
delicate  spring-flowers  in  his  path. 

The  tradition  of  O'Donoghue's  disappearance,  in 
the  Lake  of  Killarney,  and  of  his  subsequent  re- 
appearance at  intervals  upon  earth, — or  rather  ujjon 
water, — has  been  credited  among  the  people  of  the 
neighbourhood  in  all  ages ;  though,  of  course,  the 
number  of  believers  has  decreased  with  the  decrease 
of  superstition,  and  the  spread  of  knowledge.  Mr. 
Weld  says,  that  he  has  met  with  many  who  related 
the  tale  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  religious  fdith, 
and  who  asserted  most  solemnly  they  had  themselves 
beheld  the  apparition. 

Happily,  however,  for  the  cause  of  common  sense,  the 
numbers  who  give  credit  to  it  daily  decrease.  According 
to  the  popular  creed,  it  was  not  the  good  fortune  of  every  one 
to  see  O'Donaghue  when  he  did  revisit  his  ancient  domi- 
nions ;  those  who  were  lucky  enough  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
his  person,  were  sure  to  be  prosperous  and  happy  in  the 
world.  Whenever  he  was  seen  by  a  number  of  persons  at 
a  time,  an  abundant  harvest  was  to  be  the  infallible  result. 

Too  long  an  absence  still  the  natives  mourn. 

And  annual  supplicate  his  bless'd  return. 

Oft  as  he  deigns  a  visit,  they  behold 

Their  QocIils  increase,  tlieir  harvests  wave  with  gold. 

Some  years  have  elapsed,  (says  Mr.  Crofton  Croker,) 
since  the  last  appearance  of  C  Donoghue.  The  April  of 
that  year  had  been  remarkably  wild  and  stormy ;  but  on 
May-morning,  the  fury  of  the  elements  had  altogether 
subsided.  The  air  was  hushed  and  still ;  and  the  sky 
which  was  reflected  in  the  serene  lake,  resembled  a  beau- 
tiful, but  deceitful,  countenance,  whose  smiles,  after  the 
most  tempestuous  emotions,  tempt  the  stranger  to  believe 
that  it  belongs  to  a  soul  which  no  passion  has  ever  ruffled. 

The  first  beams  of  the  rising  sun  were  just  gilding  the 
lofty  summit  of  Glonaa,  when  the  waters  near  the  eastern 
shores  of  tho  lake  became  suddenly  and  violently  agitated, 
though  all  the  rest  of  its  surface  lay  smootli  and  still  as  a 
tomb  of  polished  marble  :  the  next  moment  a[foaming  wave 
darted  forward,  and  like  a  proud,  high-crested  war-horse, 
exulting  in  his  strength,  rushed  across  the  lake  towards 
Toomies  Mountain.  Behind  this  wave  appeared  a  stately 
warrior,  fully  armed,  mounted  upon  a  milk-white  steed  ;  his 
snowy  plume  waved  gracefully  from  a  helmet  of  polished 
steel,  and  at  his  back  fluttered  a  light  blue  scarf.  The 
horse,  apparently  exulting  in  his  noble  burden,  sprang  after 
the  wave  along  the  water,  which  bore  him  up  like  firm 
earth,  while  showers  of  spray  that  glittered  brightly  in  the 
morning  sun,  were  dashed  up  at  every  bound. 

The  warrior  was  O  Donoghue ;  he  was  followed  by 
numberless  youths  and  maidens  who  moved  lightly  and 
unconstrained  over  the  watery  plain,  as  the  moonlight 
fairies  glide  through  the  fields  of  air;  they  were  linked 
together  by  garlands  of  delicious  Spring  flowers,  and  they 
tuned  their  movements  to  strains  of  enchanting  melody. 
When  ODonoghue  had  nearly  reached  the  western  side  of 
the  lake,  he  suddenly  turned  his  steed,  and  directed  his 
course  along  the  wood-fringed  shore  of  Glenaa,  preceded 
by  the  huge  wave  that  curled  and  foamed  up  as  high  as 
tlie  horse's  neck,  whose  fiery  nostrils  snorted  above  it.  The 
long  train  of  attendants  followed,  with  playful  deviations, 
the  track  of  their  leader,  and  moved  on  with  unabated  tteet- 
ness  to  their  celestial  music,  till  gradually,  as  they  entered 
the  narrow  strait  between  Glenaa  and  Uinis,  they  became 
involved  in  the  mists  which  still  partially  floated  over  the 
lakes,  and  faded  from  the  view  of  the  wondering  beholders  : 
but  the  sound  of  their  music  still  fell  upon  the  ear,  and 
echo  catching  up  the  harmonious  strains,  fondly  repeated 
and  prolonged  them  in  soft  and  softer  tones,  till  the  last 
faint  repetitioti  died  away,  and  the  hearers  awoke  as  from  a 
dream  of  bliss. 

In  one  of  those  entertaining  legends  of  the  South  of 
Ireland,  for  a  knowledge  of  which  the  public  is 
indebted  to  the  research  and  ability  of  the  same  writer, 
we  have  a  very  striking  and  amusing  illustration  of 
the  popular  feeling  still  prevalent  concerning  O'Do- 

*  The  boatmen  at  Killarney  call  those  waves  which  come  on  a 
windy  day,  crested  with  foam,  "  ODonogliue  8  white  horses." 
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noghue,  and  the  estimation  in  which  his  powers  are 
held.  It  is  a  treasure  legend,  with  the  title  of  the 
Rent  Day  ;  and  the  chieftain  is  introduced  exercising 
his  influence  in  the  congenial  task  of  alleviating  dis- 
tress, and  preventing  oppression.  The  hero  of  the 
tale  (next  to  ODonoghue,)  is  Bill  Doody,  the  holder 
of  a  Email  farm  in  the  fortunate  district  which  once 
acknowledged  the  sway  of  that  prince.  His  rent  is 
just  faUing  due  ;  he  has  not  the  means  of  paying  it, 
for  things  have  gone  cross  with  him,  and  yet  the 
driver  has  threatened  to  turn  him  out  of  the  farm, 
and  "  cant  every  ha'perth"  he  has,  if  he  does  not  pay 
it  at  the  proper  time.  In  deep  despair,  wondering 
what  in  the  wide  world  is  to  become  of  Judy  and 
the  grauis,  (children,)  Bill  Doody  sits  down  on  a  rock 
by  the  side  of  the  Lake  of  Killarney,  and  pours 
forth  his  lamentations  in  a  doleful  strain,  little 
thinking,  as  the  tale  says,  who  is  so  close  to  him  all 
the  while  listening. 

'  Whafs  the  matter*  with  you,  my  poor  man?"  said  a 
tall  i)ortly-lookin<r  gcnlloman,  at  the  same  time  stepping 
out  of  a  furze  brake.  Now  Bill  was  seated  on  a  rock  that 
commanded  the  view  of  a  large  field  ;  nothing  in  the  field 
could  be  concealed  from  him  e.\cept  this  fui-ze-l)rake,  which 
grew  in  a  hollow,  near  th(!  margin  of  the  lake ;  he  was, 
therefore,  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  gentleman's  sudden 
appearance,  and  began  to  question  whether  the  personage 
before  hira  belonged  to  this  world  or  not.  He,  however, 
soon  mustered  courage  sufficient  to  tell  him  how  his  crops 
had  failed,  how  some  bad  member  had  charmed  away  his 
butter,  and  how  Tira  the  driver  threatened  to  turn  him  out 
of  the  fnim,  if  he  didn't  pay  up  every  penny  of  the  rent 
by  twelve  o'clock  next  day. 

'  A  sad  story  indeed,'  said  the  stranger;  '  but,  surely,  if 
you  represented  the  case  to  your  landlord's  agent,  he  wont 
have  the  heart  to  turn  you  out.' 

•Heart,  your  honour!  where  would  an  agent  get  a 
heart!'  e.\claimed  Bill;  '  I  see  your  honour  does  not  know 
him ;  besides,  he  has  an  eye  on  the  farm  this  long  time  for 
a  fosterer  of  his  own,  so  I  expect  no  mercy  at  all  at  all,  only 
to  be  turned  out," 

'  Take  this,  my  poor  fellow,  take  this,'  said  the  stranger, 
jwuring  a  purse  full  of  gold  into  BiU's  old  hat,  which,  in 
his  grief,  ho  had  (lung  on  the  ground;  'pay  the  follow 
your  rent,  but  I'll  take  care  that  it  shall  do  him  no  good. 
I  remember  the  time  when  things  went  otherwise  in  this 
country,  when  I  would  have  hung  up  such  a  fellow  in  the 
twinkling  of  au  eye!' 

These  words  were  lost  upon  Bill,  who  was  insensible  to 
everything  but  the  sight  of  the  gold,  and  before  he  could 
unfix  his  gaze,  and  lill  up  his  head  to  pour  out  his  hundred 
tliousand  blessings,  the  stranger  was  gone.  The  bewildered 
peasant  looked  around  in  search  of  his  benefactor,  and  at 
last  he  thought  he  saw  him  riding  on  a  white  horse,  a  long 
way  off  on  the  lake. 

'  O'Donagbue,  ODonaghuel'  shouted  Bill;  'the  good, 
the  blessed  O'Donagbue  !'  and  he  ran  capering  like  a  mad- 
man to  show  Judy  the  gold,  and  to  rejoice  her  heart  with 
the  prospect  of  wealth  and  happiness. 

Next  day  Bill  Doody  went  to  pay  the  rent ;  and 
being  mighty  independent  with  the  money  in  his 
possession,  had  a  sharp  skirmish  with  the  agent  ahout 
taking  off  his  hat, — the  agent  asking  him  if  he  knew 
that  he  was  speaking  to  a  magistrate,  and  Bill  Doody 
replying,  that  "  he  knew  he  wasn't  speaking  to  the 
king,"  and  all  the  while  keeping  his  hat  as  firmly  on 
nis  head,  "  as  if  he  had  been  the  lord  of  Kinsale 
himself."  Tlie  agent,  however,  was  very  glad  to  get 
the  gold,  and  having  seen  that  it  was  all  right,  he 
handed  back  a  receipt,  with  which  Bill  Doody  strutted 
off,  "  as  proud  as  a  cat  of  her  whiskers."  Shortly 
afterwards,  the  agent  going  to  his  desk,  was  con- 
founded at  beholding  a  heap  of  gingerbread  cakes 
instead  of  the  money  he  had  deposited  there.  He 
raved  and  swore,  but  all  to  no  purpose ;  the  gold  had 
become  gingerbread  cakes,  just  marked  like  the 
guineas,  with  the  king's  head,  and  Bill  Doody  had 
the  receipt  in  his  pocket ;  so  he  saw  there  was  no 


use  in  saying  anything  about  the  afiiair,  as  he  would 
only  get  laughed  at  for  his  pains. 

From  that  hour  Bill  Doody  grew  rich  ;  all  his 
undertakings  prospered;  and  he  often  blessed  the 
day  that  he  met  with  O'Donoghue,  "  the  great  prince 
that  lives  down  under  the  Lake  of  Killarney." 

Mr.  Barrow,  who  visited  Killarney,  only  two  years 
ago,  tells  us,  that  "  he  was  credibly  informed,  that 
the  legend  of  O'Donoghue  and  his  white  horse,  is 
even  yet  believed  by  the  lower  classes,  and  not  wholly- 
disbelieved  by  some  who  ought  to  be  better  in- 
formed." The  same  gentleman  says,  that  whilst  ia 
the  neighbourhood,  he  thought  he  might,  perhaps, 
hear  some  other  legends  of  the  lakes ;  but  the  only- 
superstition  which  he  could  trace,  was  the  very  com- 
mon belief  of  dead  men  walking  the  high-roads  at 
night,  and  ill-treating  all  they  meet  with. 

The  guide  who  rode  round  the  lakes  with  mo,  (be  sajs,) 
mentioned  a  curious  circumstance  which  occurred  to  him, 
and  to  the  truth  of  which,  he  said,  he  could  at  any  time 
take  a  solemn  oath.  He  told  me,  that  he  was  one  day 
driving  a  Kerry  cow  from  Milltown  into  Killarney  ;  that  it 
was  broad  daylight,  when  he  suddenly  observed,  at  a  short 
distance  before  him,  a  little  boy  who  was  attending  a  herd 
of  cows.  Presently  the  little  boy  (who  had  on  a  straw  hat,) 
drove  his  cattle  through  a  gap,  into  the  field  :  the  guide's 
cow  followed  them.  He  immediately  jumped  through  the 
gap  to  regain  his  cow,  when  be  found  the  boy  and  his  herd 
had  vanished.  He  was  firmly  persuaded  of  the  fact ;  and 
escaping  without  harm,  he  set  the  urchin  down  as  one  of 
the  '  good  folk.' 

PROCRASTINATION. 
Sir  'Walter  Scott,  writing  to  a  friend  who  had 
obtained  a  situation,  gave  him  this  excellent  advice. 
"  You  must  be  aware  of  stumbling  over  a  propen- 
sity, which  easily  besets  you  from  the  habit  of  not 
having  your  time  fully  employed ; — I  mean  what  the 
women  very  expressively  call  dawdling.  Your  motto 
must  be  Hoc  uge.  Do  instantly  whatever  is  to  be 
done,  and  take  the  hours  of  recreation  after  business, 
and  never  before  it.  When  a  regiment  is  under 
march,  the  rear  is  often  thrown  into  confusion  be- 
cause the  front  do  not  move  steadily,  and  without 
interruption.  It  is  the  same  thing  with  business. 
If  that  which  is  first  in  hand  is  not  instantly,  steadily, 
and  regularly  dispatched,  other  things  accumulate 
behind,  till  atfairs  begin  to  press  all  at  once,  and  no 
human  brain  can  stand  the  confusion.  Pray  mind 
this  :  this  is  a  habit  of  mind  which  is  very  apt  to 
beset  men  of  intellect  and  talent,  especially  when 
their  time  is  not  regularly  filled  up,  and  left  at  their 
ov,'n  arrangement.  But  it  is  like  the  ivy  round  the 
oak,  and  ends  by  limiting,  if  it  does  not  destroy,  the 
powei  of  manly  and  necessary  exertion.  I  must 
love  a  man  so  well,  to  whom  I  offer  such  a  word  of 
advice,  that  I  will  not  apologize  for  it,  but  expect  to 
hear  you  are  become  as  regular  as  a  Dutch  clock, — 
hours,  quarters,  minutes,  all  marked  and  'appro- 
priated. This  is  a  great  cast  in  hfe,  and  must  be 
played  with  all  skill  and  caution." 

[LocKHAm's  Life  of  Scott.^ 


To  some  extrinsic  cause  may  be  generally  imputed  our 
good  and  bad  qualities,  many  of  our  defects  and  excellen- 
cies. The  attention  we  give  to  primary  impressions  was 
slight  or  fleeting  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  for  the  wisest  of  men 
to  trace  the  gradual  progress  of  their  own  thoughts,  or  to 
measure  the  accumulated  force  of  those  outward  circum- 
stances which  acted  upon  them  with  increasing  and,  per- 
haps, unsuspected  energy  ;  but,  surely,  when  from  begin- 
nings in  appearance  so  trivial,  a  long  and  momentous  train 
of  consequences  is  known  to  flow,  it  becomes  us  to  give 
virtue  all  the  advantages  which  can  be  derived  "  from  first 

possessions. " Park. 
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EASY  LESSONS  ON  CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCES. 
VIII. 
Summary  of  Evidences. 

You  ^ill  have  seen,  by  this  time,  what  a  mistake  it  is 
to  suppose,  that  ordinary  Christians  cannot  be  taught 
to  understand  the  evidence  for  their  religion,  but 
must  be  content  to  take  it  for  granted,  as  the  Pagans 
do  theirs,  because  they  have  been  brought  up  in  it. 
There  are,  indeed,  many  who  do  so,  and  who  think 
that  uo  more  is  to  be  expected  of  unlearned  Chris- 
tians ;  that  is,  of  such  as  do  not  understand  Greek 
and  Hebrew,  and  have  not  studied  a  great  number  of 
books.  But  you  now  know  by  your  own  experience, 
that  it  is  possible  for  you  to  learn, — as  the  Apostle 
directs  us, — to  be  "  ready  to  give  a  reason  of  the  hope 
that  is  in  you." 

How  comes  it  then,  that  some  persons  pretend  that 
an  ordinary  Christian  cannot  be  taught  this?  It  is, 
because,  when  they  speak  of  "  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity," they  mean  all  the  evidences.  And,  certainly, 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  all  of  these,  would  be 
enough  to  occupy  the  whole  life  of  a  studious  man, 
even  though  he  should  devote  himself  entirely  to  that 
study.  Indeed,  to  go  through  all  the  books  that 
have  been  written  on  the  subject,  and  to  examine  and 
thoroughly  master  all  the  arguments  on  both  sides 
that  have  ever  been  brought  forward,  would  be  more 
than  any  one  man  could  accomplish,  even  if  he  had 
nothing  else  to  do.  But  there  are  many  things 
■which  you  may  have  very  good  reasons  for  believing, 
though  you  may  not  know  a  tenth  part  of  the  proofs 
of  them,  that  have  been,  or  might  be,  produced.  For 
instance,  j-ou  may  have  good  grounds  for  believing 
that  there  is  such  a  city  as  Rome,  and  that  it  was 
formerly  the  capital  of  a  mighty  empire,  of  which 
Britain  was  one  of  the  provinces.  But  all  the  evi- 
dence that  might  be  brought  forward  in  proof  of  this, 
would  be  enough  to  occupy  a  learned  man  for  many 
years,  if  he  were  to  examine  it  thoroughly.  It  is 
sufficient  in  any  case,  if  we  have  enough  evidence  to 
■warrant  our  belief,  even  though  there  should  be  much 
more  evidence  of  the  same  thing  besides,  which  we 
have  not  examined.  Although,  therefore,  the  gene- 
rality of  Christians  cannot  be  expected  to  know  the 
whole,  or  near  the  whole,  of  the  proofs  of  their  reli- 
gion, that  is  no  reason  against  their  seeking,  and  ob- 
taining, proofs  enough  to  convince  a  reasonable  mind. 
Even  that  small  portion  of  the  evidences  you  have 
now  been  learning,  is  perhaps  more  than  sufficient 
for  this  purpose ;  though  it  is  but  a  part  even  of 
what  you  may  hereafter  be  able  to  understand. 

It  is  certain  that  Christianity  now  exists  ;  and  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  acknowledged  as  Lord  and  Master, 
(in  words  at  least,)  among  all  the  most  civilized 
people  of  the  world.  It  is  certain  too,  that  this  can- 
not have  been  always  the  case  ;  but  that  Christianity 
must  have  been  introduced,  by  some  means  or  other, 
among  the  Jews  and  Pagans;  who  must  have  had 
some  reasons  that  appeared  to  them  very  strong,  to 
induce  them  to  change  the  religions  they  had  been 
brought  up  in.  \ 

You  know,  also,  that  this  great  revolution  in  the 
religion  of  the  world  was  begun  by  a  person  of 
humble  rank,  in  one  of  the  least  powerful  and  least 
esteemed  of  the  ancient  nations.  It  was  not  a 
mighty  warrior,  or  a  rich  and  powerful  prince,  or  a 
learned  philosopher,  but  a  Jewish  i:ieasant,  that 
brought  about  this  wonderful  change.  And  you  are 
sure  accordingly,  that  no  one,  whether  friend  or 
enemy,  can  reasonably  doubt  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
is  at  any  rate  the  most  extraordinary  and  most  im- 
portant personage,  that  ever  appeared  in  the  world. 


Again,  you  have  seen  that  there  is  good  reason  to 
be  certain  that  Jesus  and  his  Apostles  propagated 
their  religion  by  an  appeal  to  miracles ;  that  is,  that 
they  professed  to  perform  works  beyond  human 
power,  as  a  sign  of  their  being  messengers  from  God. 
And  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  point  out  any  other 
way  in  which  they  did,  or  could,  introduce  the  reli- 
gion. Nor  can  we  conceive  how  a  few  Jewish  pea- 
sants, without  power,  or  wealth,  or  learning,  or 
popular  prejudice  on  their  side,  could  have  been,  at 
first,  either  believed  or  listened  to,  if  they  had  not 
begun  by  appealing  to  the  testimony  of  miraculous 
signs.  Now  this  would  have  been  no  help,  but  a 
hiuderance  to  their  preaching,  if  their  pretensions  to 
supernatural  powers  had  not  been  true ;  because, 
surrounded  as  they  were  by  adversaries,  and  men 
prejudiced  against  them,  any  attempt  at  imposture 
would  have  been  detected,  and  would  have  exposed 
them  to  general  scorn.  And,  accordingly,  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  of  the  Pagan  religions, — in 
short,  any  religion  except  ours — ever  was  first  intro- 
duced and  established  among  adversaries  by  an 
appeal  to  the  evidence  of  miracles. 

We  have  good  grounds  for  believing,  therefore,  that 
the  people  of  those  times,  even  the  enemies  of  Chris- 
tianity, found  it  impossible  to  deny  the  fact  of  the 
miracles  being  wrought,  (see  Acts  iv.  10,)  and  thence 
were  driven  to  account  for  them  as  the  work  of  evil 
spirits.  And  this  we  find  recorded,  not  only  in  the 
writings  of  Christian  authors,  but  also  in  those  of 
Jewish  and  Pagan  adversaries. 

We  find  accounts,  too,  in  the  works  of  Pagan 
writers,  as  well  as  in  the  New  Testament,  of  the 
severe  persecutions,  which  great  numbers  of  the 
early  Christians  had  to  encounter.  And  this  fur- 
nishes a  proof  of  their  sincerely  believing,  not  only 
the  truth  of  their  religion,  but  also  the  miracles 
which  many  of  them  professed  to  have  seen,  and  in 
which  they  could  not  have  been  mistaken.  For  if 
these  miracles  had  been  impostures,  it  is  incredible 
that  such  numbers  of  men  should  have  exposed  them- 
selves to  dangers  and  hardships  to  attest  the  truth  of 
them,  without  any  one  being  induced  by  suffering 
(and  this,  though  some  of  them  were  driven  to  re- 
nounce Christianity,)  to  betray  the  imposture. 

That  the  works  of  these  writers  have  really  come 
down  to  us,  and  that  the  general  sense  of  them  is 
given  in  our  translations,  you  have  good  reason  to 
be  convinced,  even  without  understanding  the  original 
languages,  or  examining  ancient  manuscripts.  You 
need  not  take  the  word  of  a  scholar  for  this,  or  feel 
such  full  confidence  in  the  honesty  of  any  two  or 
three  learned  men,  as  to  trust  that  they  would  not 
deceive  you  in  anything,  and  to  believe  on  their 
authority.  There  is,  and  has  been,  so  great  a  number 
of  learned  men  in  various  countries  and  ages,  some, 
opposed  to  Christianity,  and  others.  Christians  of 
different  sects  opposed  to  each  other,  that  they  never 
could  have  agreed  in  forging  a  book,  or  putting  forth 
a  false  translation.  On  the  contrary,  any  supposed 
mistake  or  fraud  of  any  one  of  them,  the  rest  are 
ready  to  expose.  So  that  there  is  no  reasonable 
doubt  as  to  anything  in  which  they  all  agree. 

And  this,  you  have  seen,  is  the  same  sort  of  evi- 
dence on  which  most  men  believe  that  the  earth  is 
round, — that  there  is  such  a  city  as  Rome, — and 
many  other  things  which  they  have  not  themselves 
seen,  but  which  rest  on  the  uncontradicted  testimony 
of  many  independent  witnesses. 

You  have  seen  also,  that  in  respect  of  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  there  is  this  very  remarkable 
circumstance,  that  they  are  preserved  with  the  utmost 
care   and   reverence  by  the  Je-«'s,  who  reject  Jesus 
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Christ,  althougli  these  books  contain  what  appear  to 
Christians  most  remarkable  prophecies  of  Him. 

And  it  was  pointed  out  to  you,  that  there  are  many- 
parts  oF  these  prophecies  of  which  we  sec  the  fulfil- 
ment before  us,  though  the  early  Christians  did  not ; 
namely,  that  a  religion  should  arise  among  the  Jews, 
which  should  have  a  wide  spread  among  the  Gentiles, 
but  yet  that  it  should  be  a  new  religion,  not  the  same 
as  taught  by  Moses  ;  and  that  this  religion  should 
spring,  not  from  the  whole  nation,  but  from  one  indi- 
vidual of  that  nation,  and  he  a  person  despised,  re- 
jected, and  persecuted,  even  to  death,  by  his  own 
people. 

All  this,  which  is  so  unlike  what  any  one  would 
have  foretold  from  mere  guess,  and  which  we  see 
actually  come  to  pass,  is  prophesied  in  books  which 
enemies  of  Christianity  (the  unbelieving  Jews  of  this 
day)  reverence  as  divinely  intpired. 

Now  if  you  reflect  attentively  on  all  these  heads  of 
evidence  which  you  have  been  learning,  and  of  which 
this  short  summary  has  just  been  put  before  you, 
you  will  perceive  that  even  a  portion  of  it  might  be 
fairly  considered,  as  a  strong  reason  to  be  given  of 
the  hope  that  is  in  you  ;  but  that  when  you  take  the 
whole  of  it  together,  it  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  any 
reasonable  mind ;  for,  to  believe  that  so  many  marks 
of  truth  should  be  brought  together  by  chance,  or  by 
man's  contrivance,  in  favour  of  a  false  story, — to 
believe  this,  I  say,  would  be  much  greater  credulity 
than  to  believe  that  the  Gospel  really  was  from  God. 

These  arguments,  however,  have  been  laid  before 
you  very  briefly ;  and  hereafter,  if  you  will  study 
them  at  leisure,  and  dwell  upon  them  nlore  fully,  in 
your  own  mind,  and  in  conversation  with  others,  you 
will  see  the  force  of  them  still  more  and  more. 

But  though  these  arguments  are  enough  to  satisfy 
you,  that  an  ordinary  Christian,  who  does  not  pre- 
tend to  be  a  learned  man,  may  yet  believe  in  his  reli- 
gion on  better  grounds  than  the  Pagan  has  for 
believing  theirs,  there  are  many  other  arguments 
besides,  some  of  which  arc  quite  within  the  reach 
of  the  unlearned.  In  particular,  what  is  called  the 
internal  evidence  of  Christianity, — that  is,  the  proof 
drawn  from  the  character  of  the  religion  itself,  and 
of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  is  a  kind  of  evidence 
which  you  will  find  more  and  more  satisfactory  the 
more  you  reflect  on  and  study  the  subject,  if  you 
endeavour  at  the  same  time  sincerely  to  act  up  to  the 
knowledge  you  acquire,  and  to  be  the  better  for  it  in 
your  life. 


Maternal  Solicitube.— There  is  something  in  sickness 
that  breaks  dottii  the  pride  of  manhood,  that  softens  the 
heart,  and  brings  it  back  to  the  feelings  of  infaiicv.  Who 
that  has  languished,  even  in  advanced  life,  in  sickness  and 
despondency,— who  that  has  pined  on  a  weary  bed  in  the 
neglect  and  loneliness  of  a  foreign  land,  but 'bus  thought 
on  the  mother  tliat  looked  on  his  childhood,  that  smoothed 
his  pillow,  and  administered  to  his  helplessness?  Oh, 
there  is  an  endearing  tenderness  in  the  love  of  a  mother 
to  a  son,  that  transcends  all  other  uf'cctions  of  the  heart ' 
It  is  neither  to  ho  chilled  by  selfishness,  nor  daunted  by 
danger,  nor  weakened  by  wonhlessness,  nor  stilled  by  in- 
gratitude. She  will  saoriHce  every  comfort  to  his  conve- 
nience, she  will  surrender  every  pleasure  to  his  enjoyment 
»iie  will  glory  in  his  fame,  exult  in  his  prosperity,  and,  if 
adversity  overtake  him,  he  will  be  the  dearer  to  her  bv 
misfortune,  and  if  disgrace  settle  on  his  name,  she  will 
still  love  and  cherish  him  ;  and  if  all  the  world  beside  cast 

him  off,  she  will  be  all  the  world  to  him. Wasiiingtov 

Irving. 


Lkt  us  incessantly  bear  in  mind,  that  the  only  thin--  we 
We  really  to  be  afraid  of  is  fearing  anything  more  Than 
Moa.— — Jioo*  of  the  lathers. 


CARBONIC  ACID 
No.  III. 

In  conformity  with  the  intimation  contained  in  our 
last  paper,  we  now  direct  attention  to  the  means 
which  appear  to  us  as  specially  appointed  by  the 
Creator  for  neutralizing,  or  withdrawing,  those 
gases,  and  particularly  carbonic  acid,  whose  accumu- 
lation, beyond  certain  proportions,  would  be  attended 
not  only  with  inconvenience  but  imminent  danger. 

Already  has  it  been  remarked,  that  the  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  present  in  the  atmosphere  is  exceedingly 
variable ;  it  being  affected  by  local  situation,  by  the 
changes  of  the  seasons,  by  the  alternations  of  day  and 
night,  and  by  the  state  of  the  weather.  These  varia- 
tions depend  chiefly  upon  the  combined  influences  of 
moisture  and  vegetation  ;  a  fact  we  can  best  illustrate 
by  referring  to  the  experiments  and  observations  of 
those  who  have  devoted  much  of  their  attention  to 
this  interesting  branch  of  philosophic  inquiry. 

We  may  just  notice,  as  we  pass  along,  that  strictly 
speaking,  air  consists  of  two  gases — oxygen  and  ni- 
trogen— mixed  in  the  proportions  of  21  parts  of  the 
for^ner  with  70  parts  of  the  latter.  These  gases  con- 
stitute what  might  be  termed  the  essential  properties 
of  air ;  but  the  atmosphere  is  never  in  a  state  of 
absolute  purity ;  the  vapour  of  water,  carbonic  acid, 
and  one  or  two  other  gases,  and  the  odorous  particles 
of  innumerable  volatile  substances  being  also  present. 
As  respects  Carbonic  Acid  it  may  appear  less  diflicult 
to  discover  its  origin  than  to  understand  its  uses.  Its 
universal  diffusion  is,  however,  decisive  evidence  of 
design.  Those  pestilential  gases  and  vapours  which 
prevail  only  in  certain  situations,  and  which  are  in- 
debted for  their  existence  to  sudden  changes  of  wea- 
ther, to  the  periodical  evaporation  and  drying  up  of 
inland  lakes,  or  rivers,  or  to  the  decom])osition  of 
vegetable  or  animal  matter,  may  be  viewed  as  the 
result  of  adventitious  and  partial  processes.  It  is  not 
so  with  Carbonic  Acid.  That  exists  at  all  times,  and 
in  all  places,  as  a  component  part  of  the  air  which 
envelopes  us  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  variations  as 
to  quantity,  of  which  we  have  before  spoken,  there  is 
no  proof  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  it  ever 
exercises  any  injurious  effects. 

A  reference  to  what  was  stated  in  a  former  paper  will 
assist  us  in  understanding  how  it  is  that  the  accumu- 
lation of  Carbonic  Acid  beyond  certain  limits  is  effectu- 
ally prevented.  We  allude  to  its  being  absorbed  by 
water.  Whilst  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  adequate 
conception  of  the  quantity  of  this  gas  which,  as  the 
result  both  of  natural  and  artificial  processes,  is  con- 
stantly ascending  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  so  is 
it  equally  impossible,  by  any  means  which  fall  within 
the  limits  of  human  computation,  to  estimate  the 
quantity  of  water  suspended  in  the  atmosphere  above 
us.  We  cannot  contemplate  a  calamity  more  awful 
than  that  which  would  follow  the  total  cessation  of 
spontaneous  evaporation.  "  No  more  rain  or  dew 
could  fall,  the  springs  would  cease  to  flow,  the  rivers 
would  be  dried  up  ;  the  whole  water  in  the  globe 
would  be  accumulated  in  the  ocean,  and  the  earth 
would  become  dry  and  parched.  Vegetables  being 
deprived  of  moisture  could  no  longer  continue  to 
grow  ;  the  cattle  and  beasts  of  every  kind  would- lack 
their  usual  food  ;  man  himself  would  perish  ;  and  the 
earth  would  become  a  dull,  inanimate,  sterile  mass, 
without  any  vegetables  to  embellish  its  surface,  or 
any  living  creature  to  wander  through  its  frightful 
deserts*." 

The  vapour  of  water,  and  especially  that  which  is 
the  product  of  spontaneous  evaporation,  is  water  in  a 

•  Dr.  Thompson. 
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state  of  extreme  purity.  Here  we  may  perceive  an 
additional  reason  for  its  being  so  admirably  adapted 
for  the  jjurpose  to  which  we  arc  now  alluding ;  its 
freedom  from  all  extraneous  matter  evidently  fitting 
it  for  uniting  the  more  readily  with  a  gas  for  which 
at  all  times  it  exhibits  a  powerful  alKnity.  There  are 
many  natural  processes  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
designating  secret ;  a  term  which  in  this  sense  implies 
that  the  operations  in  question  are  of  so  refined  a  cha- 
racter that  our  bodily  organs,  however  they  may  be 
assisted  by  the  contrivances  of  art,  are  incapable  of 
taking  cognizance  of  them.  Thus  it  is  in  the  instance 
before  us.  We  know  of  no  means  by  which  to  render 
palpable  to  the  senses  the  mode  in  which  water  and 
Carbonic  Acid  unite  ;  but  we  may  satisfy  ourselves 
of  the  fact  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  determine  whether  the  gas  unites 
with  aqueous  vapour,  whilst  the  latter  is  in  a  perfect 
state,  that  is,  previously  to  its  being  partially  con- 
densed, as  when  it  assumes  the  form  of  clouds  and 
mists,  but  we  believe  it  does.  In  confirmation  of 
these  views,  we  may  mention,  that  by  experiments 
very  carefully  conducted,  and  extending  over  the 
space  of  two  years,  it  was  ascertained  that  air  col- 
lected at  the  surface  of  the  earth  contained  a  less  pro- 
portion of  Carbonic  Acid  than  that  at  the  tops  of 
movmtains  ;  seeming  to  indicate  that  the  gas  is  ab- 
sorbed most  rapidly  by  newly-formed  vapour,  and 
hence  its  withdrawment  takes  place  exactly  where  the 
process  is  most  needed.  When  wind  prevails,  the  quan- 
tity of  Carbonic  Acid  in  low  situations  is  augmented, 
occasioned  probably  by  the  mixing  of  the  air  from 
the  mountains  with  that  in  the  valleys.  At  night, 
the  proportion  of  this  gas  is  in  general  greater  than 
during  the  day,  excepting  in  Winter,  when  the  dif- 
ference is  scarcely  perceptible.  Here  we  think  we 
also  recognise  the  influence  of  evaporation,  which  is 
less  m  Winter  than  in  Summer,  and  at  night  is 
almost,  if  not  entirely,  suspended.  Rain-water  and 
dew  contain  Carbonic  Acid.  Whilst  rain  continues, 
the  quantity  of  the  gas  sensibly  diminishes :  with  the 
return  of  dry  weather,  and  particularly  at  the  setting 
in  of  frost,  it  gradually  increases.  Air  taken  on  the 
coast,  or  near  the  surface  of  the  sea,  contains  a 
smaller  proportion  of  Carbonic  Acid  than  that  ob- 
tained inland  ;  and  it  is  less  in  every  situation  when 
the  sun  shines,  than  during  dull  and  cloudy  weather. 
This  we  have  mentioned  before ;  but  it  is  here  re- 
peated in  order  to  illustrate,  if  possible,  the  principles 
on  which  these  frequent  variations  depend. 

We  must  not  forget  that  vegetation  is  an  important 
auxiliary  in  removing  Carbonic  Acid  and  other 
noxious  gases  from  the  atmosphere.  All  kinds  of 
plants  possess,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  power 
of  selecting  and  appropriating  from  the  soil  which 
surrounds  their  roots,  those  materials  which  are  cal- 
culated to  nouri.sh  and  promote  their  growth,  and  of 
rejecting  whatever  would  be  injurious.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  leaves  of  plants  resemble  a  chemical  appara- 
tus ;  for  when  exposed  to  the  light  of  the  sun,  the 
under  sides  of  the  leaves  absorb  water  and  Carbonic 
Acid,  both  of  which  substances  are  rapidly  decora- 
posed  ;  and  whilst  the  hydrogen  of  one  and  the  car- 
bon of  the  other  are  retained,  and  in  the  sustentation 
of  th*e  plant  answers  the  same  purposes  that  food 
does  to  an  ^nimal,  oxygen  is  given  off  at  the  upper 
sides  of  the  leaves,  and  assists  in  restoring  that  vital 
principle  to  the  atmosphere  which  is  so  necessary  to 
the  support  of  animated  beings. 

Returning  to  the  point  at  which  we  broke  off,  we 
will  now  endeavour  to  illustrate,  by  a  reference  to  one 
of  the  most  familiar  examples,  how  it  is  that  Carbonic 
Acid  is  formed  during  the  process  of  combustion. 


Let  us  throw  upon  a  brisk  fire  a  moderately-sized 
lump  of  coal ;  noting  the  progress  of  what,  in  common 
language,  is  called  burning.  On  its  first  expo.sure  to 
heat,  the  coal,  if  it  be  of  good  quality,  will  produce 
a  crackling  noise  j  small  pieces  flying  off  from  its 
surface,  and  readily  igniting.  In  a  short  time,  larger 
pieces  will  be  seen  separating  from  the  mass,  and  from 
the  fractures  thus  occasioned,  a  dense,  yelhnftsh 
smoke  will  issue,  which  in  another  minute  or  less,  will 
be  succeeded  by  flame ;  and  now,  combustion  having 
fairly  commenced,  the  smoke  will  be  no  longer  yel- 
lowish, but  black.  We  must  still  carefully  notice 
what  is  going  on,  or  some  of  the  most  interesting 
parts  of  the  experiment  will  escape  us.  The  coal 
continuing  altci-nately  swelling  and  cracking,  we  shall 
probably  perceive'  at  one  of  the  openings  a  little 
eminence,  like  a  bubble,  forming,  until  at  length  a 
stream  of  white  smoke  suddenly  bursts  from  it.  In 
a  moment,  the  smoke  inflames,  and  we  have  a  jet  of 
gas  which  makes  as  much  noise  as  if  it  was  projected 
from  the  point  of  a  blow-pipe.  We  must  now  wait  a 
while.  The  coal  is  well  kindled,  flaming  on  all  sides, 
and  thus  it  continues  to  do  until  it  becomes  red  hot 
in  every  part;  in  that  condition,  and  when  in  suffi- 
cient quantity,  constituting  what  is  termed  a  clear 
fire.  The  flame  having  subsided,  our  lump  of  coal 
rapidly  disappears ;  all  that  remains  of  it  being  a 
piece  or  two  of  cinder,  and  a  few  ashes. 

The  phenomena  we  have  just  enumerated,  and 
which  occur  in  less  time  than  is  required  to  write  a 
description  of  them,  comprehend  the  following  pro- 
cesses, namely,  vaporization,  perfect  and  imperfect 
combustion,  hnd  decomposition.  We  propose  to  say 
a  few  words  on  each  of  these,  which  will  bring  us  to 
the  end  of  the  present  paper. 

The  vaporization  of  fuel  always  implies  waste, — a 
subject  now  deemed  of  so  much  importance,  that  flie 
inventions  having  for  their  object  the  economization 
of  coal,  are  almost  numberless.  Some  of  these  are 
of  great  value  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  find  one  of  uni- 
versal application.  A  remarkable  proof  that  practical 
operations  cannot  always  be  conducted  on  purely  sci- 
entific principles  is  afforded  by  the  volume  of  smoke 
which  forms  so  inconvenient  an  appendage  to  the 
funnel  of  a  steam-vessel.  On  a  moderate  computa- 
tion, not  more  than  one-half  the  fuel  supplied  to  the 
furnaces  enters  into  perfect  combustion, — a  condition 
essential  to  its  fully  exercising  its  beneficial  effects 
upon  the  water  in  the  boilers.  Vaporization  and  im- 
perfect combustion  are  always  indicated  by  smoke ; 
and  not  only  is  a  waste  of  fuel  a  necessary  result, 
but  also  a  waste  of  heat.  In  the  first  instance,  the 
volatile  elements  of  the  coal  pass  off  without  ignition, 
and  in  the  second,  although  they  may  be  ignited,  they 
are  so  only  partially. 

Recurring  for  a  moment  to  our  experiment  with 
the  lump  of  coal,  we  remark,  that  the  yellowish- 
coloured  smoke  emitted  previous  to  inflammation,  is 
the  result  of  vaporization.  Black  smoke  accom- 
panies imperfect  combustion.  The  inflammable  and 
heating  properties  of  coal  consist  of  hydrogen  and 
carbon  ;  the  latter  being  in  the  greatest  proportions. 
Flame  is  produced  by  the  union  of  oxygen  from  the 
atmosphere  with  the  hydrogen  and  carbon  of  the 
coal,  and  to  effect  this  union  a  certain  temperature  is 
necessary.  Thus,  if  we  throw  a  piece  of  coal  on  a 
dull  fire,  and  adopt  no  precautions  to  insure  its  igni- 
tion, it  will  smoulder  for  a  time,  and  then  most  likely 
put  the  fire  out.  Perfect  combustion  and  decom- 
position proceed  simultaneously  ;  one  being  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  other.  The  instant  coal 
inflames  it  is  a  proof  that  the  evaporizing  process 
has  ceased  J  the  volatile  elements  being  then  con- 
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verted  into  gases.  A  new  order  of  things  now  takes 
place ;  the  hydrogen  of  the  coal  combines  with 
oxygen,  and  produces  aqueous  vapour  (pure  water)  j 
the  carbon  of  the  coal  also  combines  with  oxygen, 
and  produces  Carbonic  Acid.  Oxygen,  therefore,  is 
a  necessary  element  in  the  process  we  arc  describing, 
and  hence  it  has  received  its  name — a  supporter  of 
combustion.  When,  as  we  have  already  stated,  black 
smoke  is  present,  combustion  is  incomplete ;  the 
supply  of  oxygen  to  the  burning  fuel  not  being  suf- 
ficient to  combine  with  all  the  carbon,  a  part  of 
which  then  freely  escapes.  This  is  what  happens 
with  an  oil  lamp,  or  gas-  light,  when  the  wick  of  the 
former  is  too  high,  or  too  much  gas  is  turned  on  the 
latter.  A  perfectly  clear  light,  and  a  total  absence  of 
smoke,  can  only  be  obtained  by  duly  proportioning 
the  supply  of  the  inflammable  materials  to  the  quan- 
tity of  air  which  can  gain  access  to  the  burner.  The 
elements  of  nature  combine  in  certain  exact  propor- 
tions ;    and  not  in  obedience  to  our  capricious  wishes. 

Flame  is  not  essential  to  perfect  combustion ;  as 
already  adverted  to  in  the  case  of  a  clear  coal  fire, 
and  as  may  be  especially  noticed  in  the  burning  of 
charcoal, — a  practice  which,  through  ignorance,  or 
inadvertence,  is  often  attended  by  fatal  consequences. 
As  chaiToal  consists  almost  entirely  of  carbon,  we  may 
readily  understand  that  by  its  combustion  a  greater 
quantity  of  Carbonic  Acid  is  produced,  than  from  an 
equal  weight  of  any  other  kind  of  fuel.  Hence  the 
danger  attendant  upon  its  use.  Charcoal  fires  should 
never  be  lighted  in  imperfectly  ventilated  apartments. 
It  is  scarcely  safe  to  do  so  under  any  circumstances, 
.excepting  in  immediate  communication  with  a  chim- 
ey  ;  instances  having  occurred  in  which  the  Carbonic 
Acid  gas  has  flowed  from  one  room  to  another;  the 
unconscious  occupants  narrowly  escaping  suffocation. 

To  sleep  in  a  room  in  which  charcoal  is,  or  has 
been  recently,  burning,  is  an  act  of  self-destruction. 
Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  noxious -gas  pro- 
ceeding from  it,  is  much  heavier  than  air,  and  as  it 
cools,  therefore,  it  acccumulates  on  the  floor.  Hence 
it  may  happen,  that  a  person  standing,  or  even 
sitting,  in  a  room  under  the  circumstances  mentioned, 
may  be  tolerably  secure,  but  when  he  lies  down, 
death  is  inevitable. 


The  aim  of  education  should  be  to  teach  us  rather  how  to 
think  than  what  to  think  ; — rather  to  improve  our  minds, 
so  as  to  enable  us  to  think  for  ourselves,  than  to  load  the 
memory  with  the  thoughts  of  others. Beattib. 


The  great  end  of  prudence  is  to  give  cheerfulness  to  those 
hours  which  splendour  cannot  gild,  and  acclamation  cannot 
exhilarate.  Those  soft  intervals  of  unbended  amusement, 
in  which  a  man  shrinks  to  his  natural  dimeniiions,  and 
tlirows  aside  the  ornaments  and  disguises  which  he  feels, 
in  privacy,  to  be  useless  encumbrances,  and  to  lose  all 
effect  when  they  become  familiar.  To  be  happy  at  home  is 
the  ultimate  result  of  all  ambition,  the  end  to  which  every 
enterprise  and  labour  tends,  and  of  which  every  desire 
prompts  the  execution.  It  is,  indeed,  at  home  that  every 
man  must  be  known  by  those  who  would  make  a  just  esti- 
mate of  his  virtue  or  felicity ;  for  smiles  and  cmbioidcry 
are  alike  occasional;  and  the  mind  is  often  dressed  fur  show 
in  painted  honour  and  fictitious  benevolence. Johnson. 


ii 


If  a  man  were  only  to  deal  in  the  world  for  a  day,  and 
should  never  have  occasion  to  convarse  more  with  mankind, 
never  more  need  their  good  opinion  or  good  word,  it  were 
then  no  great  matter  (speaking  as  to  the  concernments  of 
this  world),  if  a  man  spent  his  leputatiou  all  at  once,  and 
ventured  it  at  one  throw  ;  but  if  he  be  to  continue  in  the 
world,  and  would  have  the  advantage  of  conversation  while 
he  is  in  it,  let  him  make  use  of  truth  and  sincerity  in  all 
his  words  and  actions ;  for  nothing  but  this  will  last  and 
hold  out  to  the  end. — ^Tillotson. 


THE    HOMEWARD    BOUND    MARINER. 


Beneath  a  beaming  star-ht  sky  the  Ocean  bright  was  spread, 
And  softly  o'er  its  bosom  calm  the  mui-muring  breezes  sped ; 
Peep  stiUness  was  on  all  that  night,  and  rock  and  inoimtaia  lay 
In  mellowed  beauty  shadowed  on  many  a  glassy  bay. 

Unmoved,  the  ship  lay  on  the  deep,  for  every  sail  was  furled, 
And  silently  and  beautiful  the  waters  romid  lier  curled. 
As,  like  some  giant  phantom  in  tlie  sohtude  of  niglit,     lliglit. 
Her  tall  and  solitary  form  reposed  bciicatli  the  moonbeams' 

Deep  stillness  was  around  her  ou  the  midnight  Ocean's  breast. 

For  all  her  busy  maiiners  had  laid  them  down  to  lest ;     | past, 

And  many  tlioughts  and  many  dreams  of  joys  and  sorrowB 

Bright  hope-awakened  ^^s^ons  to  their  minds  were  crowding 

fast. 

I  stood  alone  upon  the  deck,  and,  on  the  midnight  sky 
I  watched  the  silver-tinted  clouds,  as  they  were  wandering  by  i 
A  scattered  and  a  changeful  train,  as  were  the  thoughts  that 
So  wildly  and  so  fearfully  upon  my  anxious  bi-east.     [pressed 

For  many  a  year  my  path  had  been  upon  the  Ocean's  breast, 
Tost  lilie  a  storm-uprooted  weed,  without  a  place  of  rest : 
Peril  and  Famine  had  been  mine,  and  every  cliango  of  woe 
That  on  a  wild  and  stormy  deep  the  mariner  must  know. 

Of  brothers  three  that,  full  of  hope,  had  left  with  mo  their 
home, 
Bejoicing  in  youth's  'glowing  strength,  the  waters  wide  to  roam, 
One  I  had  seen  a  bloody  corse  when  victoiy  was  won, 
Another  died  at  Fever's  touch,  beneath  the  soiitliern  sun  ; 

That  morn  the  younger  one  had  found  a  cold  and  wavy  bed. 
And  now  I  looked  upon  the  hills  for  which  he  languished. 
A  severed  and  a  sorrowing  tiling,  I  had  come  back  alone, 
One  wandering  bird  unto  the  nest  from  which  a  brood  had 
flown. 

Far  oft"  tlu-ough  the  lone  night-watch  I  had  yearned  for  my 

home,  [come : 

When  di-eams  and  thoughts  of  liappiness  across  my  soul  had 

Yet  now  my  lieart  was  fainting,  and  I  gazed  with  anxious  fear, 

Upon  the  well-known  mountains,  though  so  beautiful  and  near. 

Tlie  hopes  that  round  my  heart  had  clung,  ere  those  I  loved 
were  gone, 
Had  vanished,  as  the  sparkling  frost  beneath  the  noon-tide  sun 
Melts  from  some  branching  tree,  with  its  feathery  gems  of 

light, 
And  leaves  it  dark  and  desolate  to  tell  of  Winter's  bhght. 

I  feared  the  morn — I  fcaied  to  seek  my  long,  long-wislied- 
As  with  a  sad  foreboding  dread  of  misery  to  come ;  [for  home, 
1  feared  to  see  my  mother's  tears,  my  father's  agony, 
When  they  knew  that  their  beloved  ones  were  in  the  deep, 
deep  sea. 

Yet  still  my  eyes  looked  wistfully  across  the  ocean-tide. 
And,  half  unconsciously,  I  watched  the  pallid  moonbeams  glide 
In  silver  streams  across  the  hills,  until  they  rested  where 
The  old  church  raised  its  ivy-tower  upon  the  midnight  air. 

I  know  that  dark  green  ivy-tower,  1  knew  the  house  of  God, 
To  whicli  so  oft  in  suiless  joy  my  boyhood's  steps  had  trod  ; 
AVhere  youth's  first  breath  of  prayer  and  praise  had  risen  up 

ou  high, 
Pure  as  the  dew-drop  of  the  morn  exhaled  to  thg  sky. 

And  many  of  my  early  loved  were  sleeping  all  around 
Within  their  narrow,  silent  home,  beneath  tliat  holy  ground  j 
And  on  their  peaceful  resting-place  I  saw  the  moonbeams  shed 
A  ray,  as  if  Time's  finger  pale  was  pointing  to  the  dead. 

I  gazed  upon  the  moonbeam  pale,  till,  to  my  aching  eyes, 
A  melancholy  spectral  shade  seemed  on  the  air  to  rise ; 
The  phantom  of  a  waking  dream  with  coming  sorrow  fraught, 
The  dim  ideal  shadow  of  an  agonizmg  thought. 

As  gliding  from  ray  aching  sight,  the  wan,  pale  figure  passed, 
A  damp  and  pauiful  chUliuess  o'er  my  trembling  limbs  was 

cast: 
I  spiike  no  word,  I  heard  no  sound,  but,  by  my  feehngs  led, 
Believed,  what  soon  I  found  was  true,  that  all  at  home  were 
dead !  J.  A.  J. 


Philosophy  can  add  to  our  happiness  in  no  other  manner 
hut  by  diminishing  our  misery ;  it  should  not  pretend  to 
increase  our  present  stock,  but  make  us  economists  of  what 
we  are  possessed  of.  The  great  source  of  calamity  lies  in 
regret  or  anticipation ;  he,  therefore,  is  most  wise  who 
thinks  of  the  present  alone,  regardless  of  the  past  or  future. 
This  is  impossible  to  a  man  of  pleasure ;  it  is  diflicult  to 
the  man  of  business,  and  is,  in  some  degree,  attainable  by 
the  philosopher.  Happy  were  we  all  born  philosophers, 
all  born  with  a  talent  of  thus  dissipating  our  own  cares  by 
spreading  them  upon  all  mankind. — Goldsmith. 
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THE   TEETH  AND  STOMACHS  OF  ANIMALS. 

The  organs  of  mastication  and  digestion,  the  feelh 
and  the  stomach  of  animals,  afford  a  beautiful  illus- 
tration of  the  means  employed  by  nature  to  obtain  a 
proposed  end.  These  organs  vary  in  almost  infinite 
variety  according  to  the  various  descriptions  of  food 
on  which  the  individual  subsists.  For  the  purpose 
of  elucidating  the  subject,  animals  may  be  divided  into 
two  great  sections,  namely,  those  that  feed  on  animal 
food,  and  those  for  whom  the  productions  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom  afford  the  means  of  subsistence.  In 
the  former,  the  teeth  are  powerful  and  in  great  num- 
ber, while  the  stomach  is  simple,  and  the  intestines  of 
a  moderate  length  ;  in  the  vegetable  feeders,  the  teeth 
are  much  fewer  in  number,  the  stomach  more  com- 
plicated in  its  form,  and  the  intestines  exceedingly 
long  and  complex.  But  the  animals  which  form 
these  two  great  divisions  differ  from  each  other  in  the 
various  descriptions  of  animal  or  vegetable  food  on  ^ 
which  they  subsist,  and  in  like  manner  their  teeth 
and  intestines  also  differ.  Among  the  animal  feeders, 
the  chief  distinction  is  between  the  beasts  of  prey  who 
obtain  their  food  by  the  chase,  and  live  upon  the 
flesh  of  their  victims,  and  the  feeders  on  insects.  The 
following  engravings  will  illustrate  this  fact.     Fig.   1 


--r'^^^ro' 


Fig.  1. 


TEETH  OF  LION. 


shows  the  jaws  and  teeth  of  a  lion  ;  here  we  find,  in 
the  front,  sharp  and  strong  cutting  teeth  to  divide  their 
food ;  on  each  side  of  which  are  one  pair  of  strong, 
sharp-pointed,  conical,  canine,  or  dog  teeth,  excellently 
adapted  for  the  purpose  of  tearing  their  prey,  when 
dead,  or  of  holding  it  fast  during  the  last  struggle  j 
behind  these,  on  each  side,  are  the  grinders,  strong, 
and  covered  with  numerous  sharp-pointed  promi- 
nences. In  the  bat,  on  the  other  hand,  the  teeth  are 
small,  and  very  numerous,  and  the  grinders  are 
covered  with  many  projecting  points,  extremely  sharp 
and  pointed.  The  bats  feed  on  insects  ;  it  was  not 
necessary,  therefore,  that  their  teeth  should  possess 
any  considerable  strength,  but  although  their  power- 
less prey  is  easily  captured,  it  required  a  peculiar 
formation  of  these  organs  to  enable  them  to  secure 
their  food,  and  the  sharp  points  on  the  grinders  are, 
in  this  case,  of  great  assistance  in  impaling  their 
tiny  victims.  In  looking  through  the  ranks  of  all 
the  animal  feeders,  we  shall  find  the  same  care 
bestowed  on  the  necessities  of  each. 

The  anteaters,  and   some  few  other  genera  of  the 
Edentata,   are  entirely  destitute  of  teeth,  and   secure 

their  prey,    which    they 
'''J'^'  swallow  whole,  by  means 

\i^^j^'^^        of    their    long    tongue, 
'*         to  the  glutinous  surface 
of    which     the    insects 
adhere.      Fig.   2    is    the 
scull  of  the   great  ant- 


The  vegetable  feeders  have  their  teeth  very  differ- 
ently formed  and  arranged  ;  the  real  canine  teeth  are 
entirely  wanting,  and,  in  general,  the  place  in  which 
they  arc  usually  found  is  left  entirely  destitute  of 
teeth  of  any  description;  in  the  animals  which  chew' 
the  cud,  as  the  ox,  sheep,  &c.,  the  cutting  teeth  are 
only  found  in  the  lower  jaw,  their  place  in  the  front 
of  the  xipper  jaw  being  supplied  by  a  kind  of  gristly 
pad  ;  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  horse,  which  equally 
with  the  sheep  feeds  upon  grass,  but  it  does  not  chew 
the  cud.  This  different  arrangement  of  the  teeth 
enables  the  sheep,  &c.,  to  bite  the  grass  much  closer 
than  the  horse.  The  sheep,  the  goat,  and  others  of 
the  same  order,  that  is,  ruminants,  frequent  the  sides 
of  mountains,  spacious  downs,  and  other  places  in 
which  the  herbage  is  stunted,  while  the  horse,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  found  in  countries  where  vegetable 
nature  is  more  luxuriant  and  abundant. 

Another  order  of  vegetable  feeders  instead  of  living 
upon  soft  substances,  are  indebted  for  their  existence  to 
the  branches  of  trees,  nuts,  and  hard  roots  ;  in  these, 
we  find  the  front  teeth  enormously  strong  and  tren- 
chant, as  in  the  beaver,  the  squirrel,  the  marmot,  and 
the  rat.     Now  these  p|g  -j 

strong  cutting  teeth 
are  constantly  losing 
their  substance  by 
the  frequent  act  of 
gnawing.  Thiswonld 
naturally  soon  wear 
them  down,  even  to 
the  gums,  but  Pro- 
vidence, to  provide 
against  this  event,  has  formed  these  teeth  unlike  those 
of  any  other  description  ;  instead  of  being  formed  i 
the  first  instance  as  they  are  to  remain  through  life, 
that  is,  like  a  solid  bone,  the  lower  end  or  root  of 
the  teeth  of  the  gnawing  animals  is  embedded  in 
a  kind  of  pulp,  from  which  the  bony  part  of  the 
tooth  is  formed,  so  that,  as  fast  as  the  cutting  end  is 
worn  down,  fresh  bone  is  formed  at  the  root,  and 
the  tooth  itself  pushed  upwards ;  and  this  is  so 
constantly  going  on,  that  if  the  opposing  tooth,  say 
in  the  upper  jaw,  is  lost,  that  in  the  lower  will  con- 
tinue to  grow,  until  it  will  at  last,  forming  a  curve, 
reach  the  inner  part  of  the  mouth,  as  in 
fig.  1 ;  this  is  not  uncommonly  seen  in 
the  heads  of  wild  rabbits  and  hares.  The 
beaver,  whose  habits  require  the  con- 
stant use  of  these  cutting  teeth,  has 
them  in  the  greatest  perfection.  With  respect  to  the 
grinding  teeth  of  these  last  vegetable  feeders,  we  find 
their  surfaces  flat,  and  fitted  for  reducing  their  food 
to  a  pulpy  mass  ;  to  assist  them  in  this  operation, 
the  articulation  of  the  jaws  is  so  managed  as  to  allow 
them  a  considerable  lateral  motion.  This  flattened' 
form  of  the  grinding  teeth  is  most  conspicuous  in  the 
elephant,  in  which  animal  the  substance  of  the  tooth 
is  formed  of  concentric  layers  of  bone  and  ivory. 


■-i^ 


IIF-AD   OF    BAT. 


Fig.  <. 


ICUI.T.  OT  THl  AKTEATEB. 


eater. 


In  benevolent  natures,  the  impulses  to  pity  is  so  sudden, 
that,  like  instruments  of  music  which '  obey  the  touch,  the 
objects  which  are  fitted  to  excite  such  impressions,  work  so 
instantaneous  an  effect,  that  you  would  think  the  will  was 
scarce  concerned,  and  that  the  mind  was  altogether  passive 
in  the  sympathy  which  her  own  goodness  has  excited.  The 
truth  is,'  the  soul,  generally  in  such  cases,  is  so  busily  taken 
up,  and  wholly  engrossed'  by  tlie  object  of  pity,  that  she 
does  not  attend  to  her  own  operations,  or  take  leisure  to  • 
examine  the  principles  upon  which  she  acts. Sterne. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CITY  OF  CANTON     Part  II. 


VIEW    IK    THE    SUBURBS    OF    CMJTON. 


STREETS 


"  There  is  nothing,"  says  Mr.  Abeel,  "  in  the  locality  of  the 
place,  the  arrangement  of  its  streets,  or  the  style  of  its 
buildings,  to  call  forth  the  admiration  of  the  visiter.  The 
scene,  it  is  true,  affords  abundant  interest  to  the  stranger; 
but  it  is  the  exclusive  interest  of  novelty,  and  soon  leaves 
the  inind  without  an  agreeable  recollection.  The  houses 
are  generally  low,  narrow,  and  exceedingly  compact. 
Some  of  the  factories  or  hongs,  especially  those  occupied 
by  the  tea-merchants,  are  immensely  spacious,  and  contain 
avast  number  of  compartments;  but  you  are  obliged  to 
enter  them  before  you  can  determine  their  locality,  as  there 
is  nothing  to  designate  them  either  in  front  or  length." 

The  streets  of  Canton  are  very  numerous,  though  a  great 
many  of  them  are  more  deserving  of  the  appellation  of 
alleys.  "  We  have  before  us,"  says  the  Chinese  Repository, 
"a  catalogue  containing  the  names  of  more  than  six 
hundred,  among  whicli  we  find  the  Dragon  Street,  the 
Flying-dragon  Street,  the  Martial-dragon  Street,  the 
Flower  Street,  the  Golden  Street,  the  Golden-llower  Street; 
and  among  many  more  of  a  similar  kind,  we  meet  with  a 
few  which  we  should  not  wish  to  translate."  There  are 
several  long  streets,  but  most  of  them  are  short  and  crooked ; 
they  vary  in  width  from  two  to  sixteen  feel  wide,  and  they 
are  everywhere  flagged  with  large  stones,  chiefly  granite. 
The  average  width  of  the  streets  of  the  whole  city  is  esti- 
mated at  eight  feet.  Our  actual  knowledge  of  them  is,  of 
course,  limited  to  those  of  the  suburbs  ;  but  it  seems  pretty 
certain  that  the  streets  of  the  city  are  exactly  similar. 
Some  of  the  narrowest  streets  in  the  suburbs  are  among 
the  most  frequented;  there  are  several  even  in  the  business 
Vol.  XI. 


districts,  in  which  a  man  may  stand,  and  with  his  arms 
extended,  touch  the  houses  on  either  side.  "  Economy  of 
room  to  the  exclusion  of  comfort,  convenience,  or  cleanli- 
ness, appears  like  the  sole  object  in  the  lanes  where  the 
women  and  children  arc  kennelled.  This  is  the  only 
specimen  of  domestic  life  within  the  allowed  range  of  the 
foreigner,  and  it  is  said  that  the  families  of  persons  of  con- 
siderable wealth  are  obliged  to  exist  under  these  circum- 
stances. It  requires  a  degree  of  courage  and  perseverance 
to  thread  the  mazes  of  some  of  these  alleys,  and  emerge 
into  air  and  space.  Elbows  and  angles  of  almost  every 
name,  formed  by  the  blind  corners  of  buildings,  oppose  the 
progress  of  the  wanderer,  and  if  he  dare  proceed,  perplex 
him  with  their  multiplicity.  At  the  corners  of  the  streets 
are  wickets  which  can  be  readily  closed,  and  are  well  cal- 
c\ilated  to  separate  the  rabble,  or  confine  a  thief.  These 
are  shut  at  night,  and  guarded  by  watchmen." 

The  motley  crowd  which  throngs  these  narrow  streets  at 
the  busy  hour  of  day  is  exceedingly  great.  Almost  every 
street  is  a  sort  of  market;  dealers  in  fish,  fruit,  vegetables, 
and  every  kind  of  provisions,  mechanics,  quacks,  barbers, 
and  oftentimes  jugglers,  story-tellers,  and  gamblers,  with 
their  attendants, — moving  and  stationary, — all  crowd  these 
thoroughfares,  and  contrive  very  nearly  to  render  them 
"  no  thoroughfares."  Eatables  are  exposed  in  the  streets, 
and  carried  about  them,  in  great  numbers,  and  of  all 
descriptions.  There  are  dogs,  cats,  rats,  liv.ng  and  ;ead ; 
with  fowls,  ducks,  and  other  kinds  of  poultry,  as  well  as  living 
eels,  carp,  &c.,  in  buckets  of  water:  these  last  are  fed  and 
fattened,  and  taken  out  for  sale,  when  considered  in  a 
sufl[lciently  prime  state ;  the  fresh-water  fish  are  very  in- 
sinid  in  taste.    As  aa  article  of  food,  dogs  and  caU  are 
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niRlily  esteemcil  by  the  Chinese.  "  As  the  articles  ex- 
posed for  sale  in  the  streets  are  chiefly  a(Ii\i)ted  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  (lay,  the  extremes  to  which  the  principle  of 
accommoilalion  is  carried,  furnish  a  criterion  of  the  pecu- 
niary circiiinsluncos  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  Poultry 
and  fish  are  dissected  into  very  minute  portions.  A  quarter 
of  a  fowl,  the  head  and  neck,  and  frequently  the  entrails 
akne,  are  all  to  which  their  means  extend.  This,  of 
course,  is  the  luxury,  and  designed  merely  to  give  a  relish 
to  their  ordinary  and  less-extravagant  fare.  Vegetables, 
from  their  cheapness,  are  so  indispensable  to  the  daily  sup- 
port of  the  community,  that  they  are  exposed  to  sale  in  the 
streets  in  the  greatest  profusion." 

The  stomach  of  an  European  would  sicken  at  many 
things  which  are  esteemed  delicacies  among  the  Chinese. 
They  have  no  objection,  it  seems,  to  eat  the  liesh  of  ani- 
mals that  have  died:  "  they  won't  scruple,"  says  the  author 
of  A  Voyage  to  the  East  Inrlies  in  1747  Src,  "exchanging 
a  live  hog  tor  a  dead  one,  if  the  latter  is  a  little  larger;  for 
they  like  them  as  well  when  they  die  of  a  distemper,  as 
when  killed  by  a  butcher.  For  this  purpose,  they  will  some- 
tiioe*  give  such  hogs  as  nve  purchase,  a  dose  to  kill  ihern 
as  soon  as  they  are  brought  aboard:  and  when  we  are 
obli){sd  to  throw'  thoin  away,  they  will  take  them  up,  and 
sell  them  over  again  to  their  people.  An  instance  of  this 
happened  to  us.  We  had  a  cow  aboard,  which  we  had 
broujfht  fmm  Bitavia,  that  hud  calved  in  our  passage  ;  but 
we  soon  found  that  one  of  the  Chinese  Custom-house  olhccrs 
had  found  means  to  give  them  nomethiiig  that  had  killed 
them  both.  When  wu  threw  them  overboard,  we  saw  the 
fellow  whom  we  had  su«pect«d  to  have  poisoned  them,  with 
his  accomplices,  take  them  up  into  Iheir  boat. '  A  similar 
circumstance  is  recorded  in  the  history  of  Lord  Anson's 
voyage. 

The  barbers  are  nn  important  class  of  persons  in  the 
streets  of  Canton.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  see  a  red 
hic(iuered  stand,  over  which  at  times  a  large  umbrella  is 
placed,  where  the  lower  orders  assemble  to  undergo  the 
necessary  operation  of  shaving.  "  Here  they  may  also  have 
their  hair  dressed,  trimmed,  and  plaifod,  their  eyes  and 
ears  cleaned,  their  bodies  shanipoood,  and  even  their  toe 
nails  duly  attended  to. "  Strangers  may  he  waited  upon  at 
their  lodgings,  when  they  re(|uiro  the  services  of  these 
barbers,  of  whom  there  are  Raid  to  bo  seven  thousand  in 
the  city  of  Canton.  Quack  doctors  have  also  stands  in  the 
streets,  where  they  exhibit  tt  variety  of  plasters,  herbs,  and 
putting  paragraphs. 

In  these  crowded  streets  there  are,  of  course,  no  carts  or 
carriages  ;  indeed,  it  is  dilftcult  to  conceive  how  there  could 
be  any.  But  their  absence  is  amply  compensated  by  the 
nimble  sedan-bearers,  and  the  sturdy  vociferating  porters 
who  carry  every  description  of  merchandise  upon  their 
shoulders.  The  hitter  class  of  men  carry  their  burdens 
suspended  from  the  ends  or  the  centre  of  bamboo  rods  ; 
and  they  will  convey  a  bidky  and  ponderous  load  to  anv 
distance  with  much  despatch.  "  Such  is  the  number  o'f 
these  labourers,  that  their  voices  are  constantly  ringing  in 
your  ears;  and  such  is  the  throng  which  opposes  them, 
that  their  progress  depends  as  much  on  their  lungs  as 
their  muscles.  One  class,  called  by  the  Chinese  '  horses 
without  tails,'  addresses  you  in  a  more  authoritative  tone. 
These  are  the  bearers  of  men  of  distinction  and  wealth, 
wlio  generally  appear  abroad  in  sedan  chairs,  and  often 
take  up  so  much  of  the  small  streets  with  their  vehicles,  as 
to  leave  but  a  dangerous  space  between  them  and  the 
houses. " 

Mr.  Abeel  says,  that  the  'appearance  of  the  Chinese  at 
Canton,  differed  in  some  respects  from  his  preconceived 
notions.  The  most  striking  peculiarities  to  the  stranger, 
he  tells  us,  are  the  great  variety  of  complexion,  the  general 
liatness  of  face,  and  uniformity  of  features,  and  especially 
the  strange  formation  of  the  eye,  not  only  with  the  internal 
angle  curved,  but  with  the  lid  in  many  cases  so  small,  as  to 
appear  not  adapted  to  its  natural  functions.  "  This  last 
peculiarity  is  most  remarkable  among  children.  The  lid 
appears  unnaturally  distended  when  the  eye  is  open  ;  at 
the  saiTie  time  it  covers  so  much  of  the  ball  of  the  eye,  as 
to  produce  the  impression  that  the  latter  is  uncotnfortably 
confined.  With  the  exception  of  the  occiput,  the  heads  of 
the  men  are  shaved  ;  while  in  that  region,  if  its  luxuriance 
will  admit,  it  is  permitterl  to  grow  untd  it  comes  in  contact 
w-ith  their  heels.  In  this  province  it  is  worn  in  a  pendant 
plait,— the  cords  with  which  it  is  woven  frequently  sup- 
ply ing  the  deficiency  of  its  length.  It  is  quite  a  comment 
on  fashion — '  old  custora,'  as  the  Chinese  term  it, — to  asso- 


ciate with  the  popularity  and  prevalence  of  the  one  here 
described,  the  recency  of  its  date,  and  the  reproach  of  its 
origin.  Upon  the  Tartar  conquest,  not  two  centuries  ago, 
the  Chinese  were  compelled  to  adopt  this  style  of  wearing 
their  hair  as  a  mark  of  subjugation.  Many  considered  it 
such  a  disgrace  that  they  preferred  losing  their  heads  to 
their  hair.  Now  it  has  become  an  ornament  and  a  mark 
of  proud  distinction, 

"  The  girls  wear  the  long  plait  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  men,  but  do  not  shave  the  other  parts  of  the  head. 
After  marriage,  the  hair  is  braided  upon  the  head,  and 
decked  with  a  prolusion  of  Uowers  and  jewels  answering  to 
the  rank  or  means  of  the  possessor.  The  ordinary  style 
of  dress  dift'ers  but  little  in  both  sexes.  It  consists  of  loose 
pantaloons,  and  an.  over-garment  or  robe  with  long  dangling 
sleeves,  and  which  varies  in  length  from  the  knee  to  the 
ground.  Their  girdles,  like  those  of  the  Jews,  frequently 
answer  the  purpose  of  purses.  The  stocking  has  no 
reference  to  the  shape  or  size  of  the  limb,  and  the  shoe  has 
a  thick  clumsy  sole  turning  up  in  front,  and  destitute  of 
elasticity  to  aid  the  step." 

BEGOAns. 

A  NUMEROUS  class  in  the  population  of  Canton,  and  by  no 
means  an  unimportant  one,  is  that  of  the  beggars,  who  are 
a  source  of  great  annoyance  to  the  passengers,  in  the 
crowded  streets,  and  who  moreover  make  their  way  into  all 
the  shops,  and  create  a  terrible  noise  by  discordant  singing, 
accompanied  by  the  clacking  sounds  produced  from  strikirrg 
two  pieces  of  bamboo  together,  by  way  of  keeping  time. 
It  seems  that  they  are  privileged  "by  custom  to  enter  the 
shops,  and  make  this  uproar,  until  the  owner  -'ischarges 
them  by  giving  them  alms.  Some  of  these  wretched  men- 
dicants are  objecls  disgusting  to  the  sight  from  disease  and 
deformity. 

'•  The  fraternity  of  beggars,"  says  Mr.  Abed,  "are  objects 
of  true  compassion,  and  made  themselves  objects  of  notice 
in  Canton.  This  class  is  very  numerous,  and  whether  an 
indispensable  requisite  to  ollice,  or  a  necessary  argument 
to  the  sympathies  of  a  Cliinainaii,  there  are  very  few  ex- 
ceptions to  universal  and  total  blindness*.  When  alone, 
eoch  one  feels  his  way  with  a  stick  ;  hut  frequently  u  num- 
ber string  themselves  in  a  row,  and  depend  upon  the  sa- 
gacity of  a  blind  leader,  or  the  more  ftivoured  e)es  of  a 
youthful  guids.  The  success  of  their  application  is  closely 
connecled  with  the  skilful  use  of  bamboo  sticks,  iron  pans, 
musical  instruments,  anil  their  own  vocal  powers;  and  such 
is  the  force  of  custom,  that  when  they  enter  a  boose  they  are 
never  expelled  until  their  object  is  gained.  It  is  policy  not  to 
be  too  hasty  in  answering  their  request,  otherwise  the  same 
grating  application  is  likely  to  be  forthwith  repeated  by  an 
instinctive  successor,  who  never  interrupts  music,  nor  suf- 
fers a  long  pause.  Groups  of  them  frequently  unite,  and  set 
up  a  concert  of  all  their  instruments  in  one  place.  As  you 
walk  through  the  streets  some  days,  there  is  scarcely  a 
shop  from  which  these  sounds  do  not  proceed.  One  com- 
pany sallies  forth  at  twilight,  and  goes  the  rounds  of  some 
of  the  principal  streets,  contiguous  to  the  (actories,  including 
the  walk  in  front  of  the  foreign  buildings.  Their  applica- 
tion is  usually  chanted  in  mournful  strains,  and  the  whole 
region  is  made  vocal  with  their  numerous  and  dissonant 
voices.  A  Chinaman  is  stationed  before  the  factories, 
ycleped  '  king  of  the  beggars,'  who  preserves  order  among 
them  in  his  dominions." 

There  is  said  to  he  an  organized  association  of  beggars 
in  Canton,  consisting  of  about  one  thousand  members,  and 
bearing  the  title  of  "the  Heavenly  Flower  Society;"  these 
pay  a  lee  of  admittance,  bind  themselves  to  certain  rules, 
and  when  disobedient,  incur  a  severe  jienalty.  The  govern- 
ment recognises  a  head  man  among  them,  who  is  made 
accountable  for  the  conduct  of  the  whole  community.  But 
it  appears  that  below  the  beggars  in  the  scale  of  humatj 
degradation,  there  are  some  "  most  loathsome  and  miser- 
able" objects.  "  With  matted  hair,  bodies  partially  in- 
crusted  with   dirt,    and  covered  with  vermin,   and  but  a 

*  "  In  the  streets  of  Canton,  we  often  meet  with  blind  beggars  of 
both  sexes, — a  disease  wliicli  some  imagine  is  the  consequence  of 
their  living  so  much  on  rice  ;  but  1  rather  think  it  may  be  occasioned 
by  the  hot  winds  that  blow  at  certain  seasons. ..  .'Ihey  are  sure  to 
plague  and  follow  ihe  Europeans,  because  from  one  of  them  they 
will  get  more  at  one  time  than  from  a  dozen  of  their  countrymen. . . . 
If  you  are  not  on  your  guard,  they  will  even  run  against  you  with 
their  dirty  hands  and  diseased  bodies,  to  avoid  which  1  have  often 
been  obliged  to  run  into  shops."  A  Voyage  to  the  East  Indies  in  1747 
and  1748. 
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"tattered  mat  to  conceal  their  nakedness,  they  wander  about, 
eating  the  rejected  offais  of  fish  and  vegetables,  and 
lodging  in  whatever  heap  of  rubbish  they  may  stumble 
over  when  sleepy.  Some  of  them  are  outcast  lepers,  who 
are  obliged  by  law  to  wear  a  peculiar  hat,  and  mat  around 
the  shoulders,  to  designate  thera  as  objects  of  infection," 


HOUSES. 

The  houses  of  Canton  are  not  to  be  compared  with  those 
of  any  European  city ;   they  are  small  and  low,  seldom 
exceeding  one  story  in   height.     The   dwellings   of  the 
poorest  class,  who  live  in  the  extreme  parts  of  the  suburbs, 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  and  its  creeks,  and  in   the 
northern  part  of  the  old  city,  are  mere  mud  hovels,  offering 
one  single  apartment,  low,  dark,  and  dirty.     At  least  one- 
half  of  the  population  of  CaiUon  live  in  houses  very  little 
better  than  these.     They  are  rather   more   spacious  and 
more   cleanly ;    and   they   are   built  of  bricks,  which  are 
the  general  material  for  the  walls  of  houses,  and  which, 
being  manufactured  in  the  neighbourhood,  can  be  obtained 
at  a  moderate  price.     They  stand  close  upon  the  street,  and 
have  usually  but  a  single  entrance,  which  is  closed  by  a 
bamboo  screen  suspended  from  the  top  of  the  opening ; 
the   windows  are  small  and  rarely   supplied   with   glass, 
in  the  place  of  which,  paper,  mica,  and  the  interior  laminae 
of  oyster-shells  are  to  be  seen.     In  these  moderate  dwel- 
lings there  are  generally  three  apartments,  one  of  which  is 
used  by  the  whole  household  as  a  common  eating-rooin. 

The  houses  of  persons  of  wealth  and  consequence  are 
much  more  spacious;  like  those  in  many  other  cities  of 
the  East,  they  are  surrounded  by  a  wall  twelve  or  fourteen 
feet  high,  which  fronts  the  street,  and  completely  screens 
the  buildings  wilhin.     A  door  in  this  outer  enclosure,  whose 
bare  walls  renders  the  prospect  along  the  narrow  streets  in 
which  they  are  situated,  very  cheerless,  leads  into  an  open 
court,  within  which  is  a  visiters'  waiting  room  furnished 
with  chairs  and  small  tables  by  their  side.     Here  the  guest 
is  met  and  conducted  into  the  principal  hall,  a  spacious 
apartment,  ornamented  with  carved  work,  varnished  and 
gilded,  and   hung  with   scrolls   covered   with   writing,  or 
representations  of  landscapes,  (lowers,  birds,  &c.     Besides 
their  dwellings  in  the  city,  the  wealthy  have  villas  close  to 
the  city,  in  which  the  arts  of  Chinese  luxury  are  e.\hausted. 
Mr.  Ellis  gives  the  following  account  of  a  visit  lo  the  villas 
of  Puan-ke-qua  and  How-qua,  the  two  chief  Hong  mer- 
chants, both  situated  opposite  to  Canton,  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  river.     "  The  former,   to  which  we  first  went,  was 
interesting  as  a  specimen  of  Chinese"  taste  in  laying  out 
grounds;  the  great  object  is  to   produce  as  much  variety 
within  a  small  compass  as  possible,  and  to  furnish  pretexts 
for  excursions  or  entertainments.     Puan-ke-qua  was  sur- 
rounded by  his  children  and  grand-children,  the  latter  in 
such  complete  full  dress  of  Mandarins,  that  they  could 
with  difficulty  waddle  under  the  weightof  clothes  :  a  small 
pavihon  was  erected  at  the  extremity  of  the  garden  over- 
looking the  farm,  in  which  was  an  inscription  calling  upon 
the  rich  to  recollect,  and  appreciate  (he  agricultural  labours 
of  the  poor.     How-quas  house,  though  not  yet  finished, 
was  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  worthy  of  his  fortune,  esti- 
mated  at   two   millions.     This    villa,  or  rather  palace,  is 
divided  into  suites  of  apartments,  highly  and  tastefully 
decorated  with  gilding  and  carved  work,  and  placed  in  situ- 
ations adapted  to  the  diflerent  seasons  of  the  )  ear.     Some 
refreshments  of  fruits  and  cakes  were  put  bc'ibrc  us  here, 
as  at  Puan-ke-quas.     How-qua,  and  bis  biothf-r,  a  Man- 
darin, holding  some  office,  waited  upon  us  themselves.     A 
nephew  of  How-quas  had  lately  distinguished  himself  at 
the  examination  for  civil  honours,  and  i)lacards  (like  tho-e 
of  office  used  by  the  Mandarins,)  ani^ouncing  his  success  in 
the  legal   forms,  were  placed  round  the  outer  court ;  two 
bands  attended  to  salute  the  ambassador  on  his  entrance 
and  departure.     Within  the  enclosure  of  the  garden  stand 
the  ruins  of  the  house  occupied  bv  Lord  Macartney,  sepa- 
rated only  by  a  wall  from  our  present  residence;    it  be- 
longed, I  believe,  to  the  father  of  How-qua.     The  houses 
of  both  Puan-ke-qua  and  How-qua  contained  halls  of  then- 
ancestors,  with  tablets  dedicated  to  their  immediate  pro- 
genitors ;  the  vessels  for  sacrifice  and  other  pans  of  their 
worship,  were  similar  to  those  we  had  before  seen,  but  in 
somewhat  better  order,  and  of  better  materials." 

FIRES. 

In  no  city  are  the  ravages  of  fires  more  extensive  and  more 
frequent,  than  in  .Canton ;  and  it  is  said  that  they  arc  not 


always  the  result  of  accident.     The  narrow,  close  streets 
are  very  favourable  to  the  spread  of  a  conflagration ;  and 
though  the  Chinese  have  adopted  the  use  of  European  en- 
gines, the  notion  of  fatalism  which  prevails  anion.'  them 
renders  them  too  indiflerent  to  the  calamitv  to  employ  any 
strenuous  exertions  in  checking  it.     "  When  an  accidental 
fire,    says  the  author  of  a  Voyage,  Sfc,  in  1747,  "  happens 
to  any  of  their  buildings,  they  manage  it  most  wretcliedly 
Instead  of  working  hard,  they  fall  a  praying  to  their  houso- 
liold  deities,  to  interpose  in  extinguishing  it,  and  when  they 
find  that  their  supplications  have  had  no  effect,  and  that 
the  fire  is  spreading,   which,  indeed,  it  most  certainly  will 
do,  from  the  vast  quantities  of  wood  they  are  always  obliged 
to  keep  in  their  houses   for  fuel,  then  they  will  fall  a  re- 
proaching their  deities  for  negligence,  and  will  treat  them 
with  great  contempt.     No  less  than  three  fires  happened 
during  my  stay  at  Canton,  which  did  much  mischief:  and 
had  It  not  been  for  the  assistance  given  by  Europeans,  the 
suburbs  had  almost  been  reduced  to  ashes." 

When  Lord  Anson  was  at  Canton,  a  great  fire  broke  out 
in  the  suburbs,  and  the  account  given  of  the  pioceedinRs  of 
the  Chinese  upon  the  occasion,  illustrates  their  usual  prac- 
tice.    On  the  first  alarm,  the  commodore  repaired  to  the 
spot  with  his  officers,  and  boat's  crew,  to  aid  the  Chinese 
"  When  he  came  there,  he  found  that  it  had  be^run  in  a 
sailor's  shade,  and  that,  bv  the  slightness  of  the  bliildin^s 
and  the  awkwardness  of  the  Chinese,  it  was  geltin<'  head' 
apace.     However,  he  perceived  that  by  pulling  down  some 
ot  the  adjacent  shades,  it  might  easily  be  extinguished  • 
and  particularly  observing  that  it  was  then  runnino-  alonj: 
a  wooden  cornice,  which  blazed  fiercely,  and  would  imme- 
diately communicate  the  Hame  to  a  great  distance,  he  ordered 
his  people  to  begin  with  tearing  away  the  cornice.     This 
was  presently  attempted,  and  would   have  been  executed  • 
but  in  the  meantime,  he  was  told  that  as  there  was  no 
mandarin  there,  who  alone  has  a  power  to  direct  on  these 
occasions,  the  Chinese  would  make   him,  the  commodore 
answerable  for   whatever  should   be  pulled    down   by   his 
command.     Hereupon,  Mr.  Anson   and  his  attendants  de- 
sisted ;  and  he  sent  them  to  the  English  factory  to  assist  in 
securing  the  Company's  treasures  and  eftects,  as  it  was 
easy  to  foresee  that  no  distance  was  a  protection  against 
the  rage  of  such  a  fire,  where  so  little  was  done  to^put  a 
stop  to  It ;  since  all  the  while  the  Chinese  contented  them- 
selves with  viewing  it,  and  now  and  then  holding  one  of 
their  idols  near  it,  which  they  seemed  to  expect  should 
check  its  progress.     Indeed,  at  last,  a  mandarin  came  out 
of  the  city,  attended  by  four  or  five  hundred  firemen;  these 
made  some  feeble  eflbrts  to  pull   down  the  neighbouring 
houses ;  but,  by  that  time  the  fire   had  greall/extended 
itself,  and  was  got  amongst  the  merchants'  warehouses  • 
and  the  Chinese  firemen,  wanting  both  skill  and  spirit,' 
were  incapable  of  checking  its  violence,  so  that  its  fury 
increased  upon  them,  and  it  was  feared  the  whole  citv  would 
be  destroyed. 

"  In  this  general  confusion  the  viceroy  himself  came 
thither,  and  the  commodore  wqs  sent  to,  and  was  entreated 
to  aftbrd  his  assistance,  being  told  he  might  take  any  mea- 
sures he  should  think  most  prudent  in  the  present  emer- 
gency. Upon  this  message,  he  went  thither  a  second  time, 
carrying  with  him  about  forty  of  his  people,  who,  in  the 
sight  of  the  whole  city,  exerted  themselves  after  so  extra- 
ordinary a  manner,  as  in  that  country  was  altogether  with- 
out example.  For,  behaving  with  the  agility  and  boldness 
peculiar  to  sailors,  they  were  rather  animated  than  deterred 
by  tlie  flumes  and  falling  buildings  amongst  which  they 
wrought ;  whence  it  was  not  uncommon  to  see  the  most 
forward  of  them  tumble  to  the  ground  on  the  roofs,  and 
amidst  the  ruin  of  houses,  which  their  own  efforts  brou[;!it 
down  under  thera.  By  their  resolution  and  activity  Uie 
fire  was  soon  extinguished,  to  the  amazement  of  (he 
Chinese  ;  and  it  fortunately  happened  too,  that  the  build- 
ings, being  all  on  one  Hoor,  and  the  materials  slight,  the 
seamen,  notwithstanding  their  daring  behaviour,  escaped 
with  no  other  injuries  than  some  considerable  bruises.  The 
fire,  though  at  last  luckily  extinguished,  did  great  mis- 
chief during  the  time  it  continued,  for  it  consumed  an 
hundred  shops,  and  eleven  streets  full  of  warehouses,  so 
that  the  damage  amounted  to  an  immense  sum  ;  and  one 
of  the  Chinese  merchants,  well  known  to  the  English, 
whose  name  was  Succoy,  was  supposed  for  his  own  share, 
to  have  lost  near  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
It  raged,  indeed,  with  unusual  violence :  for  in  many  of  the 
warehouses  there  were  large  quantities  of  camphire,  which 
greatly  added  to  its  fury,  and  produced  a  column  of  ex- 
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ceeding  white  flame,  wliich  blazed  up  into  the  air  to  such  a 
prodigiiius  heiglit,  that  it  was  seen  distinctly  on  board  the 
Centurion,  thoiif;h  she  was  at  least  thirty  miles  distant. 
Whilst  the  coiiiinodoro  and  his  people  were  labouring  at 
the  fire,  and  the  terror  of  its  becoming  general  still  pos- 
sessed the  whole  city,  several  of  the  most  considerable 
Chinese  merchants  came  to  Mr.  Anson,  to  desire  that  he 
would  let  each  of  them  have  one  of  the  soldiers,  (for  such 
they  styled  his  boat's  crow  from  the  uniformity  of  their 
dress,)  to  guard  their  wareho\ises  and  dwelling-houses, 
which,  from  the  known  dishonesty  of  the  populace,  they 
feared  would  be  plundered  in  the  tumult.  Mr.  Anson 
granted  them  this  request,  and  all  the  men  that  he  thus 
furnished  behaved  much  to  the  sati.-facliun  of  the  mer- 
chants, who  afterwards  highly  applauded  their  great  dili- 
gence and  fidelity."  The  service  which  the  commodore 
rendered  on  this  occasion,  was  of  great  assistance  to  him  in 
procuring  him  his  long-denied  audience  of  the  viceroy,  and 
the  necessary  license  for  shipping  his  provisions  and  stores. 
Many  of  the  principal  inhabitants  waited  on  him  to  thank 
him  for  his  aid,  frankly  owning  to  him  that  he  had  pre- 
served their  city  from  being  totally  consumed,  as  they  could 
never  have  extinguished  the  fire  themselves. 

The  contlagralion  of  1822  is  the  most  remarkable  that 
has  occurred  for  some  time,  it  having  destroyed  nearly  all 
the  European  factories,  and  well  nigh  gone,  indeed,  to  the 
destruction  of  the  whole  city.  It  began  to  the  northward 
of  the  European  factories.  "  The  streets  being  very  nar- 
row," says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gutzlaff,  "  it  gained  ground  rapidly 
upon  the  wooden  houses.  Instead  of  extinguishing  the 
flames,  the  natives  were  only  intent  upon  their  own  safety 
and  that  of  their  property,  whilst  escorted  by  men  with 
drawn  swords  and  knives.  The  British  chief  (President 
of  the  Select  Committee  of  Supracargoes,)  sent  a  memorial 
to  the  Mandarins,  requesting  them  to  pull  down  the 
adjoining  houses,  in  order  to  stop  the  ravages  of  the 
spreading  flame.  But  this  request  was  not  complied  with, 
because  it  was  not  sealed  with  the  seal  of  office.  Soon 
afterwards  the  European  factories  caught  fire,  and  wero 
almost  all  burnt  down.  The  loss  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany was  very  great.  Many  lives  were  lost,  robbers  paraded 
the  streets  in  search  of  prey,  the  confusion  was  general. 
Several  incendiaries  were  decapitated  by  orders  of  govern- 
ment. Between  seventy  and  ninety  streets  were  laid  in 
ashes,  and  between  13,000  and  14,000  houses  utterly  burnt 
down.  The  treasuries  of  most  of  the  factories  were 
attacked  by  the  Chinese  during  the  second  night  of  the 
fire,  but  the  robbers  were  not  successful  in  finding  much 
cash.  The  local  magistrates  were  dismissed  from  their 
office  on  account  of  mismanagement.  The  governor  him- 
self was  horror-struck,  and  is  said  to  have  disrobed  himself, 
put  off  his  oflicial  cap  and  boots,  and  thrown  himself  into 
the  flames." 

The  constant  experience  of  these  dreadful  calamities 
seems  to  have  had  no  effect  towards  inducing  the  Chinese 
to  become  more  prompt  in  endeavouring  to  check  them. 
Two  years  ago  a  fire  took  place  which  again  threatened  the 
city  with  destruction.  It  broke  out  in  the  city  on  the 
evening  of  November  the  22nd,  1835,  and  continued  to 
burn  with  extraordinary  fierceness  till  the  following  morn- 
ing at  seven,  when  its  further  progress  appears  to  liave 
been  arrested  by  the  city  wall.  As  the  foreign  factories  lay 
directly  to  the  leeward,  great  apprehensions  were  enter- 
tained that  the  scenes  of  1822  would  be  repeated;  all  the 
foreigners  packed  up  their  papers  and  other  valuables, 
ready  to  put  into  boats,  when  all  hope  of  saving  the  facto- 
ries should  cease ;  many  embarked  everything  during  the 
night,  and  were  not  for  some  time  sufficiently  certain  of  the 
fire  being  subdued  to  re-land  their  effects.  The  hongs  of 
the  hong  merchants  were  also  in  considerable  danger,  and 
the  property  contained  in  them  being  to  an  exceeding  large 
amount,  they  early  despatched  everything  across  the  river 
for  security.  Had  the  fire  got  past  the  city  wall,  the  whole 
of  that  part  of  the  town  where  the  European  dwellings  are 
situated,  would  have  been  in  (lames  in  an  hour,  and  it  was 
oiily  the  want  of  wind  that  saved  them.  The  destruction 
of  property  was  enormous  ;  the  fire  appeared  to  be  a  mile 
in  breadth,  and  in  the  most  populous  part  of  the  city.  It 
was  completely  confined  to  the  city,  and  did  not  rcacji  into 
the  suburbs. 

SHOPS. 

In  the  busy  parts  of  tlie  suburbs  of  Canton,  every  house 
is  a  shop.  The  fronts  are  open  to  the  street,  except  in  the 
lew  instances  in  which  the  shops  arc  devoted  to  Eurojiran 


trade.  There  arc  two  streets,  China  Street  and  New  China 
Street,  which  arc  especially  the  resort  of  foreigners,  and 
here  the  productions  of  almost  every  part  of  the  globe  are 
to  be  found.  One  of  tbe  shopkeepers  is  always  to  be 
found  sitting  on  the  counter,  writing  with  a  camels'-liair 
brush,  or  calculating  with  his  swan-pan,  on  which  instru- 
ment a  Chinese  will  perform  operations  in  numbers  with  as 
much  celerity,  as  the  most  expert  European  arithmetician. 

The  swan-pan  is  an  instrument  similar  to  the  abacus  of 
the  ancients.  It  consists  of  an  oblong  frame  of  wood, 
divided  into  unequal  compartments  by  a  bar  running  across 
it,  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  at  about  one-third  of  the 
distance  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  Through  this  bar  are 
inserted,  at  right  angles,  a  number  of  parallel  wires;  and 
in  each  wire  in  the  lower  compartment  are  five  moveable 
balls,  and  in  the  upper  two.  "These  wires  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  ascending  or  descending  powers  of  a  nu- 
meration table,  proceeding  in  a  decimal  proportion  ;  so  that 
if  a  ball  in  any  of  the  wires  in  the  larger  compartment  be 
placed  against  the  middle  part,  and  called  unit,  or  one,  a 
ball  on  the  next  wire  above  it  will  be  called  ten,  and  one  on 
the  next,  one  hundred.  So,  also,  a  ball  on  the  next  wire 
below  that  representing  units  will  be  one-tenth,  next  lower 
one-hundredth;  and  the  ball  on  the  corresponding  wires 
in  the  smaller  compartment  will,  in  the  same  manner  re- 
present five,  fifty,  five  hundred,  five-tenths,  five-hundredths, 
&c.,  the  value  or  power  of  each  of  these  in  the  smaller 
division  being  always  five  times  as  much  as  those  in  the 
larger.  It  is  wonderful  the  facility  with  which  thev  will 
calculate  by  this  process,  and  what  is  more  remarkable  they 
are  scarcely  ever  known  to  be  wrong  even  in  the  most  com 
plicated  accounts." 

This  part  of  Canton  being  much  frequented  by  the  seamen, 
every  artifice  is  used  by  the  Chinese  retailers  to  attract 
their  attention.  Each  of  them  having  an  English  name  for 
himself  printed  on  the  outside  of  his  shop,  besides  a  num- 
ber of  advertisements  composed  for  them  by  the  sailors  in 
their  own  peculiar  idiom.  The  latter,  it  may  be  supposed, 
are  often  duped  by  their  Chinese  friends,  who  have  in 
general  picked  up  a  few  sea-phrases  by  which  the  seamen 
are  induced  to  enter  their  shops  ;  but  they  suit  each  other 
extremely  well;  as  the  Chinese  dealers  possess  an  im])er- 
turbable  command  of  temper,  laugh  heartily  at  the  jokes  of 
the  seamen  without  understanding  them,  and  humour  them 
in  all  their  sallies.  The  tradesmen  and  merchants  of  Canton 
speak  a  dialect  of  broken  English,  "  in  which  the  idiom  of 
the  Chinese  language,'  says  Mr.  Ellis,  "is  preserved, 
combined  with  the  peculiarities  of  Chinese  pronunciation. " 

The  goods  exposed  for  sale  in  China  Street  are  all 
adapted  to  the  European  market.  A  profusion  of  fancy 
articles,  more  particularly  in  ivory,  tortoiseshell,  and  lac- 
quered ware,  display  themselves  temptingly  to  the  foreign 
visiter,  and  "  soon  cause  him  to  return  from  Canton  very 
deficient  in  the  dollars  which  he  had  brought."  The  cha- 
racteristic paintings  of  the  Chinese  are  also  to  be  seen 
here  ;  their  fidelity  in  copying  is  almost  proverbial.  In 
tailoring,  according  to  an  American  writer,  they  are  equally 
exact;  for  he  relates  a  story  of  one  of  the  middies  of  the 
U.  S.  frigate  Potomac,  who  having  ordered  a  dozen  pairs 
of  pantaloons,  and  sent  an  old  pair  as  a  pattern,  received 
the  new  ones  all  laughably  true  to  the  original,  even  to  the 
insertion  of  a  particular  patch,  and  the  omission  of  a  par- 
ticular button.  The  shops  at  Canton  are  always  shut  about 
sunset;  the  owners  then  retire  from  business,  not,  however, 
to  enjoy  repose,  but  to  n  aste  their  time  and  substance  in 
gambling,  smoking.  Sec.  "They  even  gamble  for  what 
fruit  and  sweetmeats  they  desire  to  have  from  the  stalls  in 
the  streets." 

Besides  the  streets  which  we  have  Mentioned,  there  are 
also  other  places  much  frequented  by  European  visiters,  and 
appropriated  to  the  sale  of  articles,  the  nature  of  which  is 
generally  indicated  by  the  name  of  the  place.  Curiosity 
Street,  (as  the  English  call  it,)  is  devoted  to  the  sale  of 
antiques,  genuine  and  fictitious;  and  Apothecary  Street  is 
full  of  druggists'  shops,  the  drawers  in  which  are  neatly 
arranged  and  lettered,  but  filled  principally  with  simples. 
"Carpenter  Square"  is  confined  for  the  most  part  to  up- 
holsterers, trunk-makers,  &c. ;  there  are  sold  the  "  Cam- 
phor-wood "  trunks,  of  which  the  majority,  however,  are 
said  tn  be  made  of  common  wood,  rubbed  over  with  cam- 
phorated oil. 

It  IS  customary  with  the  tradesmen  to  suspend  before 
their  shops  a  large  ornamental  tablet  of  wood,  varnished 
and  gilded,  and  inscribed  with  their  names  and  the  goods 
in  which  they   trade,  with  such  additional  particulars  as 
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they  may  think  cbhtlucive  to  their  interests.  Mr.  Bennett 
mentions  a  shop  in  China  Street,  in  front  of  which  was  a 
lacquered  board,  upon  which,  in  golden  letters,  was  the 
following  attractive  announcement: — "The  Sailors' Coffee 
Shop,  Chan  Lung,  No.  10,  New-China  Street,  where  all 
kinds  of  silks  and  teas  are  sold,  and  goods  of  every  de- 
scription for  seamen.  Sailors  !  you  are  invited  to  try  this 
shop,  where  you  will  find  honest  dealing,  and  where  you 
can  have  ready-made  coffee  and  tea  hut  no  samshoo."  The 
rooms  f.)r  this  purpose  were  very  neat,  "with  small  couches 
for  honest  and  sober  Jack  to  recline  upon,  some  pamphlets 
and  tracts  to  amuse  his  mind,  as  he  sipped  the  decoction 
of  the  Indian  berry  ;  the  shop  contained  straw  hats,  various 
portraits,  and  coarse  articles  of  Chinese  manufacture, 
tempting  him  to  purchase  for  his  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances at  home ;  and  the  owner  appeared  to  be  an  intelli- 
gent man." 

Eating  shops  are  very  numerous  in  the  suburbs  of  Can- 
ton ;  they  contain  an  immense  number  of  made  dishes, 
and  are  "decorated  also  with  enormous  fat  pigs,  varnished 
over,  and  pendent  from  different  parts  of  the  shop,  together 
•with  varnished  ducks  and  geese;"  the  latter  birds  are  also 
dried  and  pressed,  and  then  have  a  curious  appearance. 
There  is  a  small  market  at  the  bottom  of  China  Street,  or 
Old-China  Street  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  where  vege- 
tables and  fruit  are  exposed,  and  where,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  European  visiter,  there  is  a  constant  supply  of 
dogs  and  cats  intended  for  sale  as  provisions.  They  are 
brought  in  baskets  alive,  and  sold  by  weight.  "  The  dogs," 
says  Mr.  Holman,  "  are  generally  young  puppies,  but  the 
cats  are  of  various  ages.  Rats  and  frogs  ate  also  com- 
monly sold  for  eating,  and  even  dead  rats  thrown  overboard 
from  the  ships  at  Whampoa,  are  picked  up  by  the  natives 
and  cooked." 

There  are  no  commercial  measures  in  China,  all  dry 
goods  and  liquids  being  sold  by  weight.  "  Everything 
living  or  dead,  organic  or  inorganic,  is  sold  by  weight  in 
this  celestial  country  :  whether  it  be  fruit  or  ballast-stones, 
oil  or  vegetables,  living  dogs  or  pigs,  cats  or  poultry,  they 
are  all  purchased  by  the  catty.  A  Cliineoe  docs  not  seem 
to  have  any  idea  of  measurement,  for  one  was  asked  whether 
we  should  have  much  wind, — '  Yes,  plenty  catties'  of 
wind,  by,  by,  come ;'  and  when  souio  gcniicmen  were 
taking  observations  of  the  sun,  the  Chinese  observed  upon 
them  that '  they  were  weighing  the  sun.'  " 

"In  buying  any  article,  however  small  or  trifling,  at  Can- 
ton," says  Mr.  Reynolds,  "  the  seller  will  furnish  you  with 
a  small  paper,  containing  some  Chinese  characters,  which 
ere  called  chops.  If  called  on  by  the  custom-house  officer, 
or  mandarin,  to  pay  duty  on  these  articles,  you  simply  pre- 
sent them  with  the  chops,  and  it  is  their  business  to  find 
the  merchant  who  sold  the  article,  and  collect  the  revenue 
from  him." 

The  customs  of  the  Chinese  are  proverbially  unchange- 
able ;  yet,  unless  they  have  changed  since  the  days  of  Lord 
Anson,  some  of  these  dealers  must  be  very  great  rogues. 
"The  method  of  buying  provisions  in  China,"  says  the 
historian  of  the  voyage,  "  being  by  weight,  the  tricks  the 
Chinese  made  use  of  to  augment  the  weight  of  what  they 
gold  to  the  Centurion,  were  almost  incredible.  One  time,  a 
large  quantity  of  fowls  and  ducks  being  bought  for  the  ship's 
store,  the  greatest  part  of  them  presently  died  ;  this  spread 
a  general  alarm  on  board,  it  being  apprehended  they  had 
been  killed  by  poison ;  but,  on  examination,  it  appeared 
that  it  was  only  owing  to  their  being  crammed  with  stones 
and  gravel  to  increase  their  weight,  the  quantity  thus 
forced  into  most  of  the  ducks,  being  found  to  amount  to 
ten  ounces  each.  The  hogs,  too,  which  were  bought  ready 
killed  of  the  Chinese  butchers,  had  water  injected  into 
them  for  the  same  purpose  ;  so  that  a  carcase  hung  up  all 
night  that  the  water  might  drain  from  it,  had  lost  above  a 
stone  of  its  weight."  The  author  of  a  Voyage  S)-c.,  in  1 747, 
mentions  the  same  practice;  but  it  is  hardly  one  which 
could  be  resorted  to  with  success  at  the  present  day. 

"  Taking  rambles  over  the  narrow  streets  of  the  suburbs 
of  Canton,"  says  Mr.  Bennett,  "  filled  with  elegant  shops, 
Strictly  Chinese,  with  the  various  gilded  signs,  I  witnessed 
a  very  novel  and  agreeable  sight  to  a  stranger:  everything 
assumed  a  different  appearance  to  that  seen  in  any  other 
country ;  the  narrow  and  crowded  streets  hardly  afford  a 

•  The  principal  weights  for  merchandise  at  Canton  are,  the  pecul, 
the  ca'ty,  and  the  tale,  the  pecul  being  divided  into  one  hundred 
cauies.  or  one  thousand  six  hundred  tales.  The  catty  is  equivalent 
to  one  pound  and  one-third  avoirdupois. 


passage  fur  two  persona  abreast,  and  the  constant  passing 
and  repassing  of  porters  with  their  burdens,  bawling  out 
to  clear  the  way,  is  annoying  to  passengers.  The  shops  are 
fitted  up  in  an  elegant  style,  and  are  in  many  of  the  streets 
exceedingly  spacious  ;  the  shoemakers'  shops  are  filled  with 
shoes,  from  those  of  the  small-footed  women,  decorated  in 
a  most  tasteful  and  fanciful  manner,  to  the  larger  ones  of 
the  long-ii)oted  race.  The  shops  of  tailors,  sign-painters, 
apothecaries,  book  and  paper  sellers,  glass-blowers,  &c.,  are 
numerous,  and  eating  shops,  filled  with  all  kinds  of  birds 
and  beasts,  cooked  in  their  peculiar  manner,  and  afterwards 
varnished,  and  poulterers'  shops  with  living  and  dead 
poultry  of  all  descriptions,  were  in  some  of  the  streets  very 
abundatit. " 

One  of  the  most  highly-prized  delicacies  which  the 
stranger  will  observe  exposed  for  sale  in  the  markets  of 
Canton,  is  a  large  grub-worm  preserved  in  sugar  and  dried. 
"  Not  the  first  salmon  brought  in  the  spring  to  the  Boston 
market,"  says  an  American  writer,  "  nor  the  first  plate  of 
strawberries,  nay,  not  even  the  luscious  and  savoury  can- 
vass-back duck  of  the  Potomac,  can  he  more  highly  prized 
than  those  sweetened  grub-worms,  which,  owing  to  their 
cost,  can  only  find  a  place  on  the  table  of  the  wealthy. 
There  are  no  people  in  the  world  who  appear  to  have  ac- 
quired more  singular  tastes  in  exotics  for  the  table,  than 
the  Chinese.  The  edible  birds'  nests  from  Java  and  other 
islands  are  in  great  demand,  and  find  a  place  on  their 
tables,  at  least  on  feast  days.  This  luxury  forms  no  incon- 
siderable article  of  trade.  Sharks'  fins,  another  article 
highly  prized,  may  he  found  on  their  table,  on  all  great 
occasions.  There  is  scarcely  any  exotic,  however,  of  whicdi 
they  are  more  fond  than  beche  de  mer,  a  gelatinous  sub- 
stance, procured  from  the  rocks  of  the  islands  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  of  lato  years  found,  we  believe,  in  considerable 
quantities,  among  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  Many 
of  our  small  vessels  have  found  a  good  business  in  procuring 
and  carrying  this  article  to  Canton." 

RELIGION,    ETC. 

"Among  the  objects  most  calculated,"  says  Mr.  Abcelf. 
"  to  attract  the  attention  and  arouse  the  sympathies  of  the 
Christian,  are  the  indices  of  their  moral  debasement.  Their 
temples  are  numerous,  their  gods  without  number.  One 
idol,  and  frequently  more,  is  seated  in  state  in  every 
temple,  while  others,  of  a  probably  inferior  dignity  and 
office,  are  standing  near.  Some  of  them  aro  frightful- 
looking  figures  ;  all  are  gross  in  form7 answering  to  their 
notions  of  bodily  elegance,  or  rather  of  bodily  comfort, 
which  appears  to  a  Chinaman  of  higher  importance.  The 
structure  of  the  temple,  as  well  as  the  number  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  images,  depends  upon  the  tenets  of  the  sect  to 
which  they  belong." 

The  three  acknowledged  sects  or  religions  of  China,  are 
those  of  Joo,  Shih  or  Fn,  and  Taou,  being  the  followers 
respectively  of  Confucius,  of  Buddha,  and  of  Laou-tsze. 
The  Confucian  is  the  state  religion,  the  emperor  and  his 
officers  performing  the  functions  of  a  hierarchy  and  priest- 
iiood.  The  emperor  is  considered  the  head  of  the  state 
religion,  and,  as  high-priest,  can  alone,  with  his  immediate 
representatives,  sacrifice  in  the  government  temples.  The 
two  separate  orders  of  Fo  and  Taou  are  only  tolerated,  not 
maintained  by  the  government;  and  they  derive  their  sup- 
port entirely  from  their  own  friends,  or  from  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  private  individuals.  The  people  at  Can 
ton  are  said  to  be  very  indifferent  to  the  ceremonies,  though, 
as  a  matter  of  habit,  they  practise  them  in  general  with 
regularity.  Mr.  Reynolds,  after  describing  the  perform- 
ance of  worship  in  the  great  temple,  on  the  side  of  the 
river  opposite  to  Canton,  says,  "  While  our  little  party  were 
standing  at  the  porch  looking  on,  there  were  a  number  of 
Chinese  near,  who  were  laughing,  talking,  smoking,  and 
apparently  ridiculing  the  ceremonies ;  this,  however,  we 
could  not  positively  ascertain.  The  most  of  the  images 
worshipped  are  said  to  be  of  evil  spirits,  and  for  which  they 
give  this  single  reason — that  the  good  spirits  will  not  injure 
them,  and  the  evil,  or  bad  ones,  by  this  attention  and  devo- 
tion may  be  prevented  from  doing  so;  certainly,  for  such 
a  people,  such  a  reason  is  not  a  bad  one.  Religion  !  it 
does  not  deserve  the  name,  as  there  is  not  a  virtue  held 
sacred  among  them,  nor  a  vice  they  do  not  practise."  Mr. 
Bennett  speaks  of  the  indifference  of  the  Chinese  in  this 

t  A  minister  of  the  reformed  Butch  church  in  North  Atnerica, 
and  missionary  to  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  of  I'oreign 
iVlissionaries  in  South  Eastern  Asia. 
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respect.  "  The  priesthood  performed  their  devotions,"  he 
savs,  "  by  themselves,  for  there  was  not  a  Chinese  present 
at  the  worship  ;  indeed,  the  Chinese  seem  to  have  but  httle 
regard  for  rehfiioii ;  they  visit  the  temples  early  in  the 
morning  to  make  their  offerings  before  the  idols,  and  per- 
form the  usual  religious  ceremonies  at  sunset,  but  appa- 
reutlv,  more  as  a  custom  than  from  any  sincere,  religious 
devotion.  I  have  seen  the  parents  visit  the  temples  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning,  bringing  their  family  to  adore 
the  idols  with  them,  each  carrying  tapers  and  ofl'erings. 
The  ceremony  of  prostration,  &c.,  was  gone  through  in  so 
mechanical  a  manner,  as  to  leave  but  little,  or  no  doubt,  on 
the  mind  of  the  spectator,  that  it  was  observed  rather  as  a 
custom  descended  to  them  from  their  forefathers,  than  as 
arising  from  any  sense  of  religious  feelings  towards  a  supe- 
rior and  benevolent  Deity." 

When-  Lord  Amherst's  embassy  was  at  Canton,  it  was 
lodged  in  the  great  temple  in  question  ;  and  to  provide  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  party,  it  was  necessary  to  dis- 
place the  colossal  representations  of  Fo  from  the  principal 
hall,  and  to  send  them,  as  it  was  said,  on  a  visit  to  their 
kindred  upon  the  opposite  bank;  the  ceremonies  of  religion 
were,  however,  uninterrupted,  and  the  priests  performed 
their  daily  ciroumarabulations  in  another  hall,  which  had 
not  been  put  in  requisition.  Mr.  Ellis,  who  thought  that 
parts  of  the  ceremonial  did  not  seem  to  want  solemnity  and 
decorum,  and  that  if  the  countenances  of  the  priests  did 
not  display  devout  attention,  they  had  "  an  expression  of 
abstract  nihility,  worthy  of  the  speculative  absorption  of  the 
human  into  the  divine  existence,  inculcated  by  Hindoo  the- 
ology," remarks  that  the  "  ready  appropriation  of  so  cele- 
brated a  place  of  worship,  accompanied  as  it  had  been  by 
the  dislodgeraent  of  so  many  idols,  and  such  great  changes 
in  the  distribution  of  the  compartments,  was  not  the  least 
proof  of  the  indifference  of  the  Chinese  to  religious  de- 
cencies :  it  is  also  worth  remarking,"  he  adds,  "  that  during 
our  stay  in  the  temple  I  never  observed  any  individual  but 
the  priests  engaged  in  acts  of  devotion  ;  the  Chinese  looked 
on  with  less  curiosity  indeed,  but  with  as  much  indifference 
as  ourselves." 

Besides  the  numerous  temples  in  the  city,  small  images 
answering  to  the  Chinese  notions  of  district  gods,  are  placed 
in  the  corners  of  the  streets  to  receive  the  homage  of  the 
neighbourhood.  Every  house,  too,  has  its  family  altar, 
either  before  the  door  or  in  the  principal  room,  frequently 
in  both  places.  Those  in  front  of  the  house  are  generally 
small  alcoves  on  a  projecting  platform,  furnished  with  a  few 
idols,  or  more  commonly  with  the  Chinese  written  character, 
signifying  God,  or  superior  being.  "  As  you  walk  out  in 
the  evening,  the  fumes  of  sandal-wood,  of  which  their  in- 
cense stick  is  made,  accost  the  sense  in  every  direction, 
and  their  light  almost  answers  for  city  lamps  in  these  nar- 
row streets.  These,  with  a  few  wax  tapers,  and  one  or  two 
unmeaning  bows  of  the  person  who  prepares  them,  are  the 
daily  offerings  made  to  the  images  of  China." 

THE    CEKAT   TEMPLE    OF   HONAN. 

"  The  traveller,"  says  Mr.  Reynolds,  "  who  does  not  visit  that 
great  monastery  belonging  to  the  sect  called«Fuh  (Fo)  or 
Buddah,  in  Chinese,  Hoe-Cliong-sze,  or  Honan  .Jos-house, 
may  be  said  to  have  scarcely  seen  Canton."  It  is  an  im- 
mense building,  situated  near  the  margin  of  the  river  on 
the  opposite  side  to  the  city,  and,  together  with  its  grounds, 
enclosed  by  a  wall.  Crossing  the  river  the  visiter  lands  at 
a  dirty  causeway,  near  some  timber-yards ;  the  entrance  to 
the  temple  is  not  far  fi:ora  the  landing-place,  and  is  ap- 
proached through  an  assemblage  of  miserable  fruit  and 
eating  stalls. 

As  the  visiter  enters  the  gate,  his  eye  is  arrested  by  a 
few  majestic  bananas,  which  appear  to  have  withstood  the 
storms  of  centuries ;  passing  up  a  central  walk  formed  by 
a  broad  pavement  of  granite,  he  is  led  through  two  build- 
ings, a  short  distance  apart,  in  each  of  whicli  are  seated 
colossal  figures,  intended  as  warders  to  the  temple.  "  Some 
of  these  figures,"  says  Mr.  Reynolds,  "  were  not  less  than 
twenty  feet  in  height,  gilt  or  painted  in  the  most  grotesque 
manner;  one  was  represented  playingon  a  musical  instru- 
ment; others  frowning,  with  their  immense  eye-balls  pro- 
jecting from  their  sockets,  while  another  was  holding  large 
balls  between  the  thumb  and  finger,  in  a  threatening  atti- 
tude of  throwing  them."  A  short  distance  further  are  two 
buildings,  directly  opposite  to  each  other,  to  which  flagged 
walks  branch  oflT  from  the  main  avenue.  These  contain  a 
number  of  famous  military  demigods,  one  of  which  has 


been  adopted  as  the  patron  deity  of  the  reigning  family  of 
China.  Beyond  these  are  three  large  halls,  interrupting 
the  central  walk,  and  containing  each  of  them  a  tariety  of 
idols,  of  different  dimensions  and  appearance.  "  In  one 
of  them  are  seated  three  huge  figures,  designed  to  illus- 
trate the  triune  manifestation  of  Budh, — the  past,  present, 
and  future.  Eighteen  images,  the  disciples  of  Budh,  are 
arranged  on  each  side  of  the  hall.  '  The  Mantchoo  Tartar 
family,  on  the  throne  of  China,'  say  its  monarchs,  '  are 
their  disciples  of  Budh,  appearing  again  on  the  stage  of 
the  world,  according  to  their  ideas  of  the  Metomph- 
sycosis.' " 

Each  of  these  principal  halls  contains  a  number  of  orna- 
mental pillars.  Their  roofs  are  generally  made  to  project 
with  the  low  and  convex  sweep  of  primitive  architecture,  and 
decorated  with  grotesque  monsters  intended  to  represent 
dragons  and  lions.  Besides  these  principal  buildings  there 
are  others,  situated  on  each  side  of  the  enclosed  space,  em- 
ployed as  cells  for  lodging,  a  dining  apartment,  idol  halls, 
and  other  necessary  additions.  There  are  also  pens  for 
animals,  for  "  no  free-will  offering  to  the  gods  is  con- 
sidered more  acceptable  than  living  domestic  animals 
liberally  supported  until  death." 

In  one  of  the  principal  halls  which  we  have  mentioned, 
the  daily  service  is  performed,  and  the  assembled  priest- 
hood may  be  seen  "  worshipping,  chanting,  striking  gongs, 
arranged  in  rows,  and  frequently  performing  the  ko-tow, 
in  adoration  of  their  senseless  gilded  deity." — "  We  saw 
about  seventy,"  says  Mr.  Aboel,  "  engaged  in  their  daily 
devotions  in  one  of  the  largest  halls.  The  youngest  was 
perhaps  twelve  years  of  age,  and  the  eldest  passing  three 
score  and  ten.  They  were  all  dressed  in  their  robes,  and 
spent  about  an  hour  in  droning  their  cabalistic  words,  aided 
and  timed  by  the  beat  of  metal  vessels.  During  the  hour' 
they  passed  through  the  different  attitudes  of  kneeling, 
knocking  their  heads,  standing,  bowing,  and  walking  in 
single  file  around  the  hall.  The  W'hole  spectacle  was  cal- 
culated," adds  this  writer,  "  to  impress  a  feeling  heart  with 
compassion.  It  was  deeply  affecting  to  see  so  many,  appa- 
rently in  the  last  stage  of  this  probationary  existence, 
trusting  to  a  delusion  which  had  impressed  its  own  unwil- 
lingness upon  their  countenances,  while  the  younger  ones 
were  early  imbibing  the  same  stupefying  lesson." 

"  As  soon  as  the  mummery  had  ceased,"  says  Mr. 
Bennett,  "  the  priests  all  flocked  out  of  the  temple,  ad- 
journed to  their  respective  rooms,  divested  themselves  of 
their  official  robes,  and  the  senseless  figures  were  left  to 
themselves  with  some  lamps  burning  before  thcra,  and  the 
silence  of  the  temple  was  a  type  of  that  portentous  spectre 
Superstition.  Another  larger  and  handsomely-adorned 
temple  was  situated  beyond  this,  as  well  as  numerous  others 
of  smaller  size  within  the  enclosure,  all  kept  in  a  very  neat 
and  clean  state. 

"  Being  soon  satisfied  with  the  sight  of  gilded  gods  and 
fanatical  priests,  mingled  with  all  the  gaudy  paraphernalia 
of  superstition,  we  adjourned  to  view  the  fat  pigs,  which 
saluted  us  by  their  eflluvia  some  time  before  we  attained 
their  dwelling,  where  we  beheld  them  luxuriating  on  a  bed 
of  filth,  having  nothing  to  do  but  undergo  the  laborious 
occupations  of  eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  and  getting  fat ; 
before  them  were  sacred  buckets,  which  had  been  probably 
filled  with  food,  but  were  now  empty ;  they  were  enormously 
fat,  and  seven  or  eight  in  number.  Some  persons  in- 
formed me  that  they  were  kept  until  they  died  suffocated 
with  fat,  but  others  said  that  they  formed  an  annual  sacri- 
fice to  the  gods  during  the  grand  festivals.  These  huge 
filthy  creatures  are  so  gross  as  to  cause  the  mouths  of  the 
Chinese  who  behold  them  to  water  with  delight,  in  antici- 
pation of  the  splendid  dishes  their  carcasses  would  afford 
to  gratify  their  mortal  appetites,  exciting  deep  regret 
that  they  arc  to  be  devoted  as  ideal  feasts  only  for  im- 
mortals." 

Several  small  and  neat  buildings  are  scattered  about  the 
garden,  and  in  one  of  them  are  contained  the  ashes  of  the 
priests  burned  after  death.  "  One,"  says  Mr.  Reynolds, 
"  had  been  burned  only  the  day  before,  and  our  officers  were 
permitted  to  raise  the  cover  of  the  jar  that  contained  his 
ashes.  There  were  about  sixty  urns  in  the  building.  At 
the  end  of  each  year  these  urns  were  emptied  of  their  con- 
tents into  a  vault  beneath  the  building,  and  the  jars  re- 
served for  the  same  purpose  during  the  coming  year.  The 
garden  in  which  these  small  buildings  are  arranged  has 
but  little  to  recommend  it ;  there  are,  however,  a  number 
of  large  and  shady  trees,  whoso  branches  are  thronged 
with  birds,  which,  if  not  held  sacred  like  the  jos-pigs,  are, 
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nevertheless,  secure  from  molestation  or  being  put  to  death. 
Add  to  these  a  duck-poud,  a  fewtlovvers  and  vegetables,  and 
you  have  a  picture  of  the  garden.  The  trees  are  mostly 
"willows,  whose  branches  hung  down  to  the  ground. 

A  fire  took  place  in  one  of  the  apartments  of  this  temple 
in  1834,  and  the  damage  has  probably  been  repaued  by 
this  time. 

CHARACTEE    OF  THE   PEOPLE. 

The  profligacy  and  corruption  of 'the  people  of  Canton 
generally  is  spoken  of  by  many  writers.  They  are.  Per- 
haps, the  worst  specimen  of  the  nation  that  could  bo 
presented  to  us,  as  thev  are  also  the  only  one  with  which 
wo  have  been  permitted' to  become  closely  acquainted;  and 
if  we  were  to  judge  of  the  whole  nation  by  this  single  spe- 
cimen, our  opinion  would  bo  unfavourable  in  the  ex- 
treme. It  is  true  that  our  experience  of  the  Chinese 
character,  confined  as  it  is  to  a  single  town,  and  that  a  trading 
sea-port,  would  not  justify  us  in  condemning  the  whole 
people ;  but  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  warrant  us  in  condemn- 
ing the  inhabitants  of  that  particular  town.  The  procla- 
mations of  the  magistrates  at  Canton  to  enforce  the  belter 
observance  of  public  decorum  are  ceaseless,  and  no  other 
proof  than  their  frequency  is  required  to  point  out  their 
inefficiency,  while  the  Ibrce  of  example  carries  all  before  it. 
It  is  reported  of  the  Foo-ynen,  or  viceroy,  that  in  a  conver- 
sation with  some  magistrates  who  visited  him  during  an 
indisposition  under  which  he  laboured,  he  expressed  him- 
self in  the  following  terms. 

"  When  first  I  came  to  Canton  I  was  ignorant  of  the 
manners,  customs,  and  habits  of  the  people,  and  I  landed 
that  they  were  the  same  as  in  other  parts  of  the  empire. 
1  have  been  an  attentive  observer  of  men  and  things  here 
and  elsewhere.  The  comparison  is  wofuUy  against  Canton: 
deceit  and  falsehood  prevail  everywhere, — in  all  ranks  and 
in  all  places.  There  is  no  truth  in  man  nor  honesty  in 
woman !  I  have  endeavoured  in  vain  to  correct  these  evils, 
—it  has  been  labour  lost.  I  am  sick  at  heart,  and  wish  to 
depart  from  such  scenes  of  vice  and  habitual  falsehood, 
finding  that  they  are  too  deep  rooted  ever  to  be  eradicated, 
I  have  implored  the  emperor  to  allow  me  to  depart  in  peace. 
'  All  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.' " 

Mr.  Holman  says  that  vicious  habits  are  so  universal 
among  all  ranks,  that  the  magistrate  in  his  edicts  is 
often  obliged  to  call  upon  lathers  and  elder  brothers,  to  use 
their  exertions  in  the  suppression  of  vice  in  the  younger 
branches  of  society.  These  habits  are  encouraged  by  the 
existence  of  so  many  receptacles  for  dissipation,  to  which 
young  men  are  ensnared,  and  from  which  tlioy  cannot  tear 
themselves  till  their  property  is  squandered,  and  destitution 
drives  them  to  the  commission  of  more  serious  oflences. 
The  abuses  which  the  governor  of  Canton  has  endeavoured 
to  suppress  are  numberless ;  no  efforts  of  bis  can  abolish 
them  until  there  be  introduced  the  sweeping  hand  of 
reform  among  the  magistrates,  police,  and  government 
agents,  who  are  the  origin,  or  the  supporters  of  every  cor- 
ruption. "  An  attentive  observer  may  trace  a  gradual  link 
of  despotism  through  the  whole  population :  the  attaiii- 
inent  of  wealth  seems  the  grand  object  of  all  classes*,  and 
the  moans  by  which  it  may  bo  procured  are  considered  not 
with  regard  to  their  propriety  but  thoir  possibility.  The 
violent  extortion  of  illegal  fees,  and  the  institution  of  false 
accusations  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  money,  called  in 
the  slang  of  the  public  offices,  planting  a  fir-tree,  are  car- 
ried on  with  impunity.  Justice  is  but  a  shadow;  wealth 
alone  is  power,  for  it  alone  will  insure  toleration  or  protec- 
tion, and  yet  it  is  often  the  means  of  its  possessor  falling  a 
prey  to  the  rapacity  of  the  government. " 

The  extent  to  which  gambling  is  carried  in  China  is  well 
known ;  laws  indeed  are  enacted  for  its  suppression,  but 
the  practice  has  obtained  so  firm  a  footing,  and  is  so 
thoroughly  spread  among  the  people,  as  to  defy  all  legisla- 
tive measures.  The  lower  orders  in  the  street  commonly 
convert  their  petty  purchases  at  the  small  stalls  into  mere 
games  of  hazard,  risking  the  whole  amount  of  the  stake 
for  the  chance  of  increasing  the  quantity  of  the  article 
which  they  desire  to  obtain.  It  is  not,  however,  to  them 
that  the  vice  is  confined;  the  keepers  of  gaming-houses  in 
Canton  are  frequently  individuals  of  rank  and  property, 
•who  enter  into  schemes  for  entrapping  the  unwary,  and  in- 


•  Speaking  of  the  gods  of  this  people,  the  American  missionary 
■ays,  "  ai  might  be  expected,  the  god  of  wealth  is  the  most  popular 
deity  among  the  tradesmen  and  merchants ;  he  is  represented  with 
a  wedge  of  gold  in  one  hand." 


veigling  young  men  of  property  into  a  passion  for  play. 
The  penal  liabilities  are  the  confiscation  of  all  the  property 
found  in  a  gaming-house,  as  well  as  the  house  itscU',  and 
the  punishment  of  eighty  blows  to  be  indicted  on  all  who 
play  for  either  money  or  goods, — the  playing  for  food  or 
hquors  not,  however,  being  considered  an  offence. 

Tho  frequent  recurrence  of  suicide  in  Canton  has  been 
remarked  as  a  proof  and  a  consequence  of  the  general 
demoralization.  It  is  calculated  that  eight  or  nine-tenths 
of  the  untimely  deaths  which  come  under  the  notice  of  the 
authorities,  are'  caused  by  suicide,  and  that  of  these,  three- 
fourths  are  perpetrated  by  women.  A  short  time  ago,  a 
proclamation  was  put  forth  by  the  celebrated  judge  Yaou, 
"  prohibiting  the  wicked  and  foolish  custom  of  terminating 
one's  own  existence."  The  arguments  which  he  used  are, 
however,  drawn  only  from  the  laws  of  the  empire,  and  the 
social  relations  of  tiie  people ;  they  have  no  reference  to  a 
future  responsibility.  "  He  does  not  extend  his  reasoning 
to  the  fear  of  incurring  the  Divine  wrath,  by  sinfully  re- 
signing that  life  which  is  the  gift,  and  at  the  disposal,  of 
heaven;  the  importance  of  which  consideration  is  alike 
unthought  of  by  himself,  and  those  whose  crime  his  re- 
marks  are  intended  to  deprecate.  Without  the  enforcement 
of  religious  persuasion,  he  is  not  likely  to  decrease  tho 
number  of  the  offenders  who,  by  commission  of  the  act 
against  which  he  exclaims,  abandon  all  earthly  ties ;  and 
in' the  blindness  of  their  last  crime,  lliiig  themselves  into 
the  presence  of  the  offended  Deity. 

POLICE. 

"  The  police  of  Canton  cannot  but  strike  the  attention  of 
every  one,  as  it  is  unquestionably  aiuong  the  best  regulated 
in  the  world.  Spies  are  distributed  in  every  part,  and 
watch  the  actions  of  everyone,  particularly  the  foreign  re- 
sidents. In  every  square,  at  every  hour  of  the  night,  may 
be  heard  the  watchmen,  with  their  heavy  bamboo  clubs, 
striking  the  pavement.  The  streets  are  very  narrow,  and 
the  houses  being  lolty  in  many  parts,  make  them  appear 
like  narrow  lanes,  soiue  exceedingly  filthy,  even  to  oit'en- 
siveness,  while  others  are  kept  in  better  order.  At  every 
square  there  is  a  gate,  which  is  closed  every  night  at  ten 
o'clock,  and  guarded  by  a  watchman;  and  every  ilidividual 
foreigner  passing  after  this  hour  must  carry  with  him  a 
lighted  lantern,  with  his  name  in  legible  characters  painted 
nu  It.  Should  any  alarm  be  given,  these  gates  are  instantly 
secured,  enclosing  all  offenders,  so  that  any  one  guilty  of 
breaking  the  peace,  or  any  crime  whatever,  may  easily  be 
taken  ;  indeed,  escape  is  utterly  impossible." 

Such  is  the  description  given  by  an  American  writer,  of 
the  police  of  Canton  in  the  suburbs;  as  to  what  it  is  within 
the  wall,  wo  have  no  positive  knowledge,  though  every 
reason  to  believe  it  to  be  just  the  same  as  without  thcni. 
It  is  very  true  that  the  arrangements  here  mentioned  may 
be  well  adapted  to  the  object  had  in  view ;  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  very  best  arrangements,  if  there  he  not  trusty 
functionaries  to  carry  them  into  execution,  will  hardly  pro- 
duce a  better  efl'ect  than  the  very  worst.  Now  the  venality 
and  rapacity  of  public  officers  iti  China,  from  the  governor 
of  a  province  to  the  lowest  "  runner  of  police,"  are  nearly 
proverbial.  All  seem  to  regard  the  trust  placed  in  their 
hands,  only  as  a  means  of  enriching  themselves  at  tho 
expense  of  their  fellow  subjects  who  are  not  fortunate 
enough  to  be  blessed  with  the  same  opportunities.  The 
police  of  Canton  are  said  to  be  in  the  habit  of  arresting 
rich  individuals  under  false  accusations,  and  confining  them 
in  private  houses,  or  in  the  hold  of  a  boat,  where  they  are 
subjected  to  torture  and  iU-trealmont  of  various  kinds,  to 
induce  them  to  pay  for  their  liberation.  "  The  constancy 
with  which  these  illegal  acts  are  repeated,  arises,  no  doubt, 
from  tho  popular  conviction  of  the  inutility  of  appealing  to 
the  authorities  above  them. '  It  is  said,  too,  that  in  ex- 
torting illegal  fees,  the  agents  of  tho  government  will  give 
themselves  slight  cuts  upon  the  head  or  elsewhere,  and 
then  threaten  to  charge  their  victims  with  having  wounded 
His  Imperial  Majesty's  officers:  this  is  a  capital  offence, 
and  in  order  to  escape  from  being  accused  of  it,  the  un 
fortunate  beings  will  submit  to  a  largo  extortion. 

The  combination  between  tho  thieves  and  tho  police  is 
said  to  be  notorious.  These  officers  of  justice  either  parti- 
cipate in  the  proceeds  of  a  robbery,  or  seize  the  oflenders, 
and  let  them  loose  for  a  certain  sum. 
quency  of  crime  renders  the 

unavoidable,  the  police  for  the  sake  of  appearances 
before  the  magistrates  old  delinquents  who  had  nothing  to 


'  'When   the   fic- 
rrest  of  oft'endcis  absolutely 
bring 
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do  with  the  'roljbery  in  question,  while  they  permit  the  I 
actual  oft'endcrs  to  go  about  undisturbed.  The  iuiibility 
of  the  magistrates  to  put  down  the  associations  of  thieves 
is  such,  that  it  is  a  part  of  their  policy  to  wink  at  those 
doings  over  which  they  have  little  or  no  control.  The 
inhabitants  are  consequently  obliged  to  form  counter-asso- 
ciations for  their  mutual  protection,  contributing  thereto  both 
in  money  and  in  personal  services,  when  called  upon. 
Ameng  the  annoyances  of  which  they  complain,  are  the 
disturbances  caused  by  fellows  who  either  arc,  or  pretend 
to  be  drunk,  and  the  importunities  of  sturdy  beggars  who 
make  a  practice  of  extorting  charity  by  threats  and  intimi- 
dation." The  following  specimen  of  the  advertispflaents, 
which  it  is  customary  to  stick  (in  manuscript)  against  the 
walls  of  the  streets,  for  the  recovery  of  lost  property,  will 
be  amusing.' 

"  Chamg-Chaou-Lai,  who  issues  this  thanksgiving  adver- 
tisement, lives  outside  the  south  gate  in  Little  Tranquillity 
Lane,  where  he  has  opened  an  incense  smoking  musquito 
shop.  On  the  evening  of  the  12th  instant,  two  of  his 
fellow-workmen  in  the  shop,  Ne-a-hung  and  Atik,  employed 
a  stupefying  drug,  which  by  its  fumes,  sunk  all  the  partners 
in  a  deep  sleep,  during  which,  they  robbed  the  shop  of  all 
the  money,  clothes,  &c.,  which  they  could  carry  away.  Next 
morning,  when  the  partners  awoke,  no  trace  was  to  be  found 
of  these  men.  If  any  good  people  know  where  they  are, 
and  will  give  information,  a  Ihank's-offoring  in  llowery  red 
paper  of  four  dollars  will  be  presented.  If  both  the  booty 
and  the  men  be  seized,  and  delivered  over  at  my  little  shop, 
dollars  will  bo  presented.  Decidedly  I  will  not  eat  my 
■words.     This  advertisement  is  true. 

"  Ne-a-hung  is  about  twenty  years  of  age,  short  stature, 
has  a  white  ,face,  and  no  beard.  Atik,  wliose  surname  is 
not  remembered,  is  upwards  of  twenty  years  of  age,  is  tall, 
has  a  sallow  face,  and  no  beard.  Reign  of  Taou-kwang, 
ninth  year,  ninth  moon,  third  day." 

The  practice  of  kidnapping  children  is  said  to  be  very 
common  in  Canton.  There  is  a  prohibiting  edict  on  the 
subject,  (one  of  the  many  annually  issued  as  a  matter  of 
form,)  in  which  the  kidnappers  are  denounced  with  severity. 
"  Such  wicked  wretches  as  these,  who  distress  our  streets, 
and  torment  our  children,  are  most  deserving  of  intense 


hatred.  I,  the  magistrate,  on  examining  cases  of  appeal 
about  children  who  have  not  yet  been  restored,  have  found 
a  clue  which  I  shall  hasten  to  unfold  by  secret  means,  in 
order  to  remove  this  calamity  from  the  people.  Besides 
employing  these  efforts,  I  hereby  issue  a  severe  inicrdict 
against  all  such  practices,  and  solemnly  enjoin  all  soldiers 
and  people  to  obey  implicitly  the  laws,  and  to  use  their 
efforts  to  be  good.  Be  sedulously  careful  not  to  kidiiiip 
children,  and  thereby  commit  a  great  crime.  I  have  al- 
ready seized  the  kidnappers  Luh-a-kae,  Choo-te-han,  Lea- 
ching, Taou-a-kew,  and  others ;  all  of  whom  have  been 
thrown  into  prison,  and,  according  to  law,  sentenced  to  he 
strangled.  You  ought  to  consider  them  a  mirror,  showing 
whither  your  former  course  leads.  Do  not  for  the  sake  of 
petty  gains  use  your  bodies  to  make  experiments  on  the 
law.  Let  every  one  yield  implicit  obedience  hereto.  Offend 
not*." 


The  engraving  in  page  169  gives  a  view  of  a  street  in  the 
suburbs  of  Canton;  our  readers  will  observe  various  objects 
in  it  which  we  have  described.  In  the  engraving  below, 
they  will  observe  one  of  those  ambulatory  bai-bers  who 
abound  in  the  streets  of  Canton,  engaged  in  operating  upon 
a  customer.  "  The  barber  carries  about  his  moveable  shop, 
and  cheerfully  traverses  the  streets  in  search  of  employment. 
When  he  encounters  a  person  willing  to  accept  his"  services, 
he  dextrously  removes  the  bamboo  pole  to  which  his  load 
is  attached  from  the  shoulder,  and  begins  the  elaborate 
process.  The  utensil  on  his  left  hand,  resembling  a  tripod, 
supplies  the  fire  and  water  so  essentially  necessary  to  the 
tonsorial  operations  :  the  chest  on  his  right  hand  contains 
the  apparatus  for  shaving  the  head  and  beard,  cleansing 
tb.e  ears,  cutting  the  nails  of  the  toes  and  fingers,  and  is 
easily  converted  into  a  seat  for  the  welcome  customer." 

*  "  In  times  of  scarcity, '  says  Mr.  Holman,  *'  the  poor  are  some- 
times reduced  to  tiie  distressing  alternative  of  either  selling  their 
children,  or  seeing  them  perish  for  want.  On  these  occasions,  many 
parents  ^a  about  Canton,  leading  their  own  children  throiii;li  tii>: 
streets,  offering  them  for  sale.  In  such  cases,  the  purchaser  is  k- 
quired  to  give  a  written  promise  that  he  will  provide  for  llie  chi!'!, 
treat  it  well,  &c.  One  instance  is  mentioned  of  a  little  girl,  >^  . 
vears  of  age,  being  sold  for  twenty-five  dollars." 
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BURGH     C  A  S.T  L  E. 


BEMAINS   OF   THE   EOMAN   FORTRESS   AT    BUHGH,    SUFFOLK. 


Respecting  the  situation  of  the  ancient  Gurianonum 
of  the  Romans,  a  station  so  called  from  its  com- 
manding the  mouth  of  the  river  Gerionus,  or  Yare, 
our  most  learned  antiquarians  have  differed  in  opinion ; 
some  endeavouring  to  fix  it  at  Caister,  a  place  in 
Norfolk  four  miles  distant.  A  recent  and  local  writer, 
however,  from  whom  we  mainly  draw  the  following 
account,  so  entirely  proves  its  identity  with  that  of 
Burgh  Castle,  in  Suffolk,  represented  in  the  engraving, 
as  to  set  the  matter  beyond  all  question.  Judging 
of  these  gigantic  remains  merely  ixfixn  their  external 
evidence,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  any  doubts 
could  arise  as  to  their  purpose  and  importance.  These 
doubts,  however,  are  entirely  attributable  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Burgh  Castle  being  now  found  about 
three  miles  inland,  a  situation  incompatible  witli  the  an- 
cient Garianonum  as  a  place  of  command  and  strength, 
and  with  the  judicious  policy  always  displayed  by  the 
Romans  in  the  position  of  their  important  strong- 
holds ;  but  which  discrepancies  are  fairly  and  fully 
solved  by  the  changes  which  this  part  of  the  country 
has  undergone  during  the  eighteen  centuries  which 
have  elapsed  since  the  Roman  advent  in  Britain.  In 
the  present  day  Burgh  Castle  is  found  standing  on  a 
rising  ground,  with  the  river  Waveney  at  its  feet,  and 
near  the  junction  of  this  river  with  the  Yare,  (both 
unimportant  streams,  insufficient  for  the  navigation 
of  large  vessels,)  and  overlooking  on  the  west  side  an 
extent  of  marsh  land,  four  miles  across,  which  reaches 
ia  a  gradually  decreasing  breadth  to  the  ancient  city 
Vol.  XI, 


of  Norwich,  a  distance  of  above  twenty  miles.  From 
every  species  of  local  form  and  evidence,  corroborated 
by  the  voice  of  history  and  tradition,  it  appears  that 
these  two  small  rivers  are  the  slender  remains  of  a 
mighty  estuary,  or  arm  of  the  sea,  which,  at  the  time 
of  the  Roman  Conquest,  covered  these  marshes,  and 
thus  divided  a  considerable  length  of  Norfolk  from 
.Suffolk.  Such  being  the  state  of  the  principal  entrance 
into  the  territory  of  the  warlike  Iceni,  we  find  Garia- 
nonum placed  on  the  most  conspicuous  point  of  land 
on  its  southern  shore,  and  thus  commanding  the 
German  Ocean,  the  estuary  of  the  Yare,  and  the  in- 
terior country,  this  impregnable  fortress  was  admi- 
rably calculated  for  those  purposes  of  offence  and 
defence  which  the  disciplined  conquerors  were  obliged 
unremittingly  to  observe  towards  an  untamed  and 
ever  alert  people. 

As  a  further  proof  of  the  nearer  approach  of  the 
sea  or  estuary  of  the  Yare  to  this  station,  than  is 
now  exhibited,  we  may  mention  that,  in  the  surround- 
ing marshes,  and  even  immediately  at  the  walls  of 
Garianonum,  are  found  anchors,  rings,  and  other 
pieces  of  iron,  which,  however  uncouth,  could  only 
have  served  for  maritime  purposes,  and  must  be  the 
relics,  either  of  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  Roman 
garrison,  or  of  the  navigators  or  pirates,  who  in  early 
times  visited  this  dangerous  coast. 

About  the  year  of  our  Lord  1040,  "and  longe 
before,"  as  an  old  MS.  reports,  the  retreat  of  the  sea 
became  evident,  from  the  appearance  of  a  bank  of 
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sarnl  in  the  centre  of  the  mouth  of  the  estuary,  oy 
which  the  vVBtcrs  were  divided  into  two  distinct 
cliaiincls,  and  on  this  sand  the  town  of  Great  Yar- 
uioutli  was  founded.  At  this  present  time  all  traces 
•jf  the  northern  channel  are  obhterated ;  _ Yarmouth, 
except  in  periods  of  higli  tides,  is  divided  from  the 
sea  by  an  extent  of  sand-shore  of  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  in  extent,  called  the  North  and  South  Dines ; 
on  the  north  and  west  by  flat  marshes  still  subject  to 
inundations,  and  the  southern  channel  is  merged  into 
the  small  river  still  retaining  the  name  of  the  Yare, 
which,  leaving  the  town  of  Yarmouth,  to  whicli  it 
gave  the  appellation,  has  retreated  to  a  distance. of 
two  miles,  and  now  enters  the  country  at  the  town 
of  Gorleston.  Having  thus  briefly  explained  the 
present  features  of  the  country,  and  the  main  evi- 
dences of  the  geographical  changes  it  has  undergone, 
let  us  proceed  to  a  more  immediate  account  of  the 
venerable  walls  of  Burgh. 

Excepting  the  camp  at  Richborough,  in  Kent,  the 
Partus  Rhutvpis  of  the  Romans,  which  it  also  sur- 
passes in  remains,  this  camp  at  Burgh  is  the  only 
specimen  of  this  kind  of  Roman  fortress  existing  in 
England.  The  earliest  Anglo-Roman  history  respect- 
ing it  begins  and  ends  with  the  reign  of  Claudius. 
This  emperor,  who  assumed  the  purple  at  the  age  of 
fifty,  was  the  first  successor  to  Julius  Ca!sar,  who 
ventured  to  follow  up  the  designs  of  this  our  arch- 
invader,  of  reducing  the  island  of  Britain  to  the 
subjection  of  a  Roman  province.  In  pursuance  of 
this  he  arrived  here  about  the  year  a.d.  45,  having 
previously  despatched  a  brave  general,  Aulius  Plautius, 
to  facilitate  his  intention.  The  emperor  remained  six 
months,  when  he  returned  to  Rome  and  held  great 
triumphs.  After  his  departure  Plautius  continued 
nearly  four  years,  and  carried  on  the  Britannic  war 
with  spirit  and  success,  and  on  his  return  was  honoured 
with  an  ovation.  His  successor  was  the  Pro  Pra3tor 
Publius  Oitorius  Scapula,  an  officer  in  whom  courage 
and  sltill  were  aliicc  united.  To  him  the  Romans 
were  indebted  for  the  subjection  of  the  Iceni,  and 
retention  of  their  conquests,  and  to  him  Garianonum 
owes  its  existence.  The  erection  of  fortresses  was 
particularly  the  policy  of  this  commander;  thereby 
he  consolidated  his  own  resources,  and  divided  those 
of  a  restless  enemy,  and  how  well  this  plan  succeeded 
Anglo- Roman  history  amply  informs  us. 

In  the  construction  of  this  camp,  the  Romans 
pursued  their  usual  method  of  security,  and  practised 
their  favourite  military  architecture :  it  formed  an 
irregular  parallelogram,  the  parallel  sides  of  which 
were  equally  right  lines,  and  equally  long,  but  slightly 
rounded  at  the  corners,  in  this  latter  respect  differing 
from  their  general  mode.  Those  camps  were  esteemed 
the  most  beautiful  which  were  one-third  longer  than 
they  were  wide ;  here  at  Burgh  the  proportion  is  as 
two  to  one.  The  principal  wall  of  this  station,  in 
which  we  find  a  central  opening,  formerly  the  position 
of  the  Porta  Praetoria,  the  Prajtor's,  or  Commander's 
Gate,  is  that  to  the  east,  six  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
long,  fourteen  high,  and  nine  wide.  Tlie  northern 
and  southern  walls  are  of  the  same  dimensions,  and 
exactly  half  the  length.  The  western  side  has  no 
remains  of  any  wall,  nor  does  it  appear  that  it  ever 
had  any;  certainly  none  of  the  same  sohdity  as  the 
other  sides.  Four  massive  round  towers,  at  regular 
distances,  defend  the  eastern  wall,  the  northern  and 
southern  have  also  each  one.  The  foundations  on 
which  this  extent  of  heavy  masonry  is  placed  is  a 
deep  bed  of  chalk  and  lime,  firmly  compacted,  and 
beaten  down,  the  whole  covered  with  a  layer  of  earth 
and  sand,  so  as  to  harden  the  mass  and  exclude  the 
water      The  next  operation  was  a  singular  one,  and. 


perhaps,  peculiar  to  thlt  station,  for  the  lowest  foun- 
dation being  tliUB  formed,  they  covered  it  with  oaken 
l^anks,  two  inches  thick,  the  traces  of  which  are 
perceptible  to  the  present  day.  To  these  steeeeded 
a  bed  of  very  coarse  mortar,  on  which,  in  an  irregular 
manner,  were  spread  the  first  rough  flints  of  the 
fabric.  The  mortar  made  use  of  by  the  Romans  in 
general,  and  upon  this  occasion  in  particular,  was 
composed  of  lime,  and  unrefined  sand;  from  the  pit 
at  Belton,  an  adjacent  village,  they  procured  the 
former,  and  their  sand-beach  afforded  an  unlimited 
supply  of  the  latter.  This  mortar  was  applied  in  two 
opposite  modes,  the  one  cold  as  we  now  use  it,  the 
other  boiling  hot,  and  by  the  proper  admixture  of 
both  in  the  same  building  it  became  extremely  hard 
and  durable,  and  indissoluble  in  water  for  several 
days.  After  proceeding  in  the  usual  method  with 
the  cold  mortar,  at  the  end  of  every  day's  work  they 
poured  the  hot  fluid  upon  it,  which  immediately  filled 
up  the  interstices,  insinuating  itself  into  every  crevice, 
and  combining  the  whole  in  one  solid  mass.  To 
cover,  probably,  this  uncouth  aspect  of  unhewn  flint 
and  petrified  streams  of  coarse  mortar,  they  faced 
the  front  of  the  walls  with  alternate  layers  of  flat 
brick  and  cut  flint,  as  repi-escnted  in  the  engraving, 
which  gave  a  finish  and  beauty  to  the  whole  structure. 

The  Roman  bricks  made  use  of  at  Burgh  are  of  a 
fine  red  colour  and  close  texture,  though  probably  of 
that  sort  called  by  the  Romans  Crudus,  from  being 
baked  in  the  sun,  as  those  which  were  burnt  in  the 
furnace  were  denominated  Codtts.  Their  measure- 
ment answers  exactly  to  the  brick  called  by  Pliny  the 
Lydion,  being  a  foot  and  half  long,  one  foot  broad, 
and  an  inch  and  half  thick.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  the  Romans  had  any  exact  standard 
for  the  size  of  their  bricks;  in  different  stations  their 
dimensions  vary,  nor  have  the  ancients  themselves 
determined  it.  The  round  towers  were  evidently  an 
after  erection,  not  being  united  to  the  walls  at  their 
base,  and  only  by  a  small  portion  of  masonry,  which 
is  inserted,  as  it  were,  into  the  wall  at  top.  Their 
materials  and  facings  are  the  same  as  the  walls. 
These  towers  are  solid,  excepting  a  circular  hole  of 
two  feet  deep,  and  as  many  in  diameter  in  the  centre, 
which  served  probably  for  the  admission  of  light  tem- 
porary watch  towers,  or  for  the  erection  of  standards 
and  signals  by  whicii  the  garrison  may  have  commu- 
nicated with  a  summer  camp,  or  Castra  ^Estiva,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  existed  at  Caistor.  The  south 
tower  has  fallen  down  the  steep  bank  which  extends 
from  the  western  side  and  still  remaining  almost  en- 
tire, discovers  by  the  broad  hollow  lines  across  it  its 
peculiar  foundation  structure  of  oak  planks.  The 
north  tower  has  also  inclined  a  distance  of  six  feet 
from  the  wall,  bringing  down  a  portion  with  it.  The 
south-west  corner  of  this  station  formed  the  Prasto- 
rium,  being  an  elevation  on  which  were  pitched  the 
tents  of  the  commander  and  other  officers.  Such 
camps  were  usually  divided  into  an  upper  and  lower 
partition,  the  former  as  above  described,  the  latter 
for  the  tents  of  the  centurions  and  common  soldiers. 
On  the  right  of  the  Prjetorium  was  the  Quajstorium, 
for  the  Quaestor,  or  treasurer  of  the  garrison ;  on  the 
leit  the  tents  of  the  Legati,  and  between  the  two  par- 
titions were  fixed  the  Principia,  where  their  religious 
rites  were  celebrated,  and  the  ensigns  of  the  army 
deposited.  This  was  the  usual  disposition  of  a  camp, 
and  we  may  conclude  such  an  important  one  as  Ga- 
rianonum did  not  materially  differ. 

The  field  adjoining  the  eastern  wall  was  the  place 
allotted  for  burial;  here  great  numbers  of  Roman 
urns  have  been  found,  but  neither  the  workmanship 
nor  the  materials  have  anything  to  recommend  themj 
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they  are  of  a  coarse  blue  clay,  brought  from  the 
nuighbouring  village  of  Bradwell,  ill-formed,  brittle, 
and  porous.  The  easterly  situation  of  this  field  cor- 
responds with  that  of  the  Mons  Esquilinus  at  Rome, 
a  place  assigned  for  the  interment  of  the  lower  orders : 
tlie  officers  of  the  garrison  might  probably  be  buried 
within  the  area  of  the  camp;  and  about  forty  years 
ago,  on  levelling  part  of  the  Prcetorium,  urns  and 
ashes  were  discovered  in  great  abundance. 

In  the  area,  and  to  some  distance  around,  vast 
numbers  of  Roman  coins  have  been,  and  still  are, 
found;  none  as  yet,  however,  rising  higher  than  the 
reign  of  Domitian,  and  but  rarely  of  any  value  in 
quality  or  design.  Other  relics,  such  as  spear-heads, 
keys,  rings,  buckles,  &c.,  the  plough  is  continually 
turning  up,  but  Roman  altars  or  inscriptions  have 
never  appeared.  The  Notitia  Imperii,  a  document 
containing  a  statistical  list  of  the  Roman  stations  in 
Britain,  which  has  descended  to  our  days,  informs  us 
that  the  troops  who  garrisoned  this  camp  were  a  body 
of  the  Stablesian  cavalry,  under  command  of  a  Prae- 
pontus,  who  was  particularly  styled  Garrionensis. 
The  Roman  troops  in  Britain  consisted  of  five  legions, 
which,  with  their  foreign  auxiliaries,  amounted  to 
seventy-two  thousand  foot  and  fourteen  thousand 
horse,  and  these  being  distributed  into  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  fortresses,  the  mean  proportion  of 
men  to  each  is  about  one  hundi-ed  horse,  and  four 
hundred  and  eighty  or  five  hundred  foot.  Some  sta- 
tions could  not  accommodate  so  many,  others  would 
require  more,  and  among  these  probably  Garianonum. 
The  whole  ai-ea  of  the  camp  is  raised  several  feet 
above  the  level  without.  Including  the  walls,  it  con- 
tains five  acres,  two  roods,  and  twenty  perches;  the 
corn  flourishes  within  this  enclosure,  and  the  harvest 
wagon  now  bears  its  reeling  load  through  the  once 
proud  Porta  Praetoria. 

Thus  stands  the  mighty  skeleton  through  which 
the  vital  spirit  of  war,  and  all  the  busy  passions  of 
humanity  once  circulated,  a  sti-ucture  which  has 
tstood  the  brunt  of  many  thousand  revolving  seasons  ; 
which  has  seen  the  waves  of  the  ocean  replaced  by 
fields  green  with  pasture,  and  villages  teeming  with 
population; — which  has  outlived  the  lives  of  nations, 
the  successive  struggles  of  Roman,  Saxon,  Dane,  and 
Norman ; — which  has  witnessed  the  reign  of  chivalry, 
snperstiti(m,  and  ignorance,  as  now  that  of  peace, 
commerce,  and  education; — which  has,  in  a  word, 
survived  the  crowding  generations  of  eighteen  cen- 
turies, and  to  all  human  foresight  will  survive  as 
many  more. 


VALUE  OF  HEAT  IN  THE  ECONOMY  OF 
THE  UNIVERSE. 

In  the  warm  and  temperate  climates  of  the  earth,  its 
surface  affords  a  delightful  abode  for  man  and  inferior 
animals,  supplying  all  their  wants  and  desires  ;  but 
where  Winter  comes  with  a  temperature  below  the 
freezing  point  of  water,  the  scene  is  entirely  changed. 
Then  the  earth  with  its  waters  is  soon  bound  up  in 
snow  and  ice,  the  trees  and  shrubs  become  leafless, 
appearing  everywhere  like  withered  skeletons, — count- 
less multitudes  of  living  creatures,  owing  either  to 
the  bitter  cold  or  deficiency  of  food,  are  perishing  in 
the  snows — nature  seems  dying  or  dead.  The  reverse 
change  takes  place  when  Spring  returns,  that  is, 
when  heat  returns.  The  earth  is  again  uncovered 
and  soft,  the  rivers  flow,  the  lakes  are  again  liquid 
mirrors,  the  warm  showers  come  to  foster  vegetation, 
which  soon  covers  the  ground  with  beauty  and  plenty. 
'Man,  lately  inactive,  is  recalled  to  many  duties  ;  his 
water- wheels  are  everywhere  at  work,  his  boats  arc 


again  on  the  canals  and  streams,  his  busy  fleets  of 
industry  are  along  the  shores  :— winged  life  in  new 
multitudes  fills  the  sky,  finny  life  similarly  fills  the 
waters,  and  every  spot  of  earth  teems  with  vitality 
and  joy.  Many  persons  regard  these  changes  of 
season  as  if  they  came  like  the  successive  positions 
ot  a  turning  wheel,  of  which  one  necessarily  brings 
the  next ;  not  adverting  that  it  is  the  single  circum- 
stance of  change  of  temperature  which  effects  all. 
But  if  the  colds  of  Winter  arrive  too  early,  they  un- 
failingly produce  the  wintry  scene,  and  if  warmth 
come  before  its  time  in  Spring,  it  expands  the  bud 
and  the  blossom,  which  a  return  of  frost  will  surely 
destroy.  A  seed  sown  in  an  ice-house  never  awakens 
to  life. 

Again,  as  regards  climates; — the  earthy  matters 
forming  the  exterior  of  our  globe,  and  therefore  en- 
tering into  the  composition  of  soils,  are  not  different 
for  different  latitudes  ;  at  the  equator,  for  instance, 
and  near  the  poles.  That  the  aspect  of  nature  then 
in  the  two  situations,  exhibits  a  contrast  more 
striking  still  than  between  the  annual  Summer  and 
W'inter  of  one  place,  is  owing  merely  to  an  inequality 
of  temperature,  which  is  permanent.  Were  it  not 
for  this,  in  both  situations  the  same  vegetables  might 
grow,  and  the  same  animals  might  find  their  befitting 
support.  But  now,  in  the  one,  namely,  where  heat 
abounds,  we  see  the  magnificent  scene  of  uninter- 
rupted tropical  fertility  :  the  earth  covered  with  luxu- 
riant vegetation  in  endless  variety,  and  even  the  hard 
rocks  festooned  with  green,  perhaps  with  the  vine, 
rich  in  its  purple  clusters.  In  the  midst  of  this  scene, 
animal  existence  is  equally  abundant,  and  many  of 
the  species  are  of  surpassing  beauty — birds,  for  in- 
stance, with  plumage  as  brilliant  as  the  gayest 
flowers.  The  warm  air  is  perfume  from  the  spice- 
beds,  the  sky  and  clouds  have  often  tints  rivalling 
those  of  the  rainbow,  and  happy  human  inhabitants 
call  the  scene  a  paradise. — Again,  where  heat  is  per- 
manently absent,  we  have  the  dreary  spectacle  of 
polar  barrenness,  namely,  bare  rock  or  mountain,  in- 
stead of  fertile  field  ;  water  every  where  hardened  to 
solidity,  no  rain,  nor  cloud,  nor  dew,  few  motions 
but  di-ifting  snow  ;  vegetable  life  scarcely  existing, 
and  'then  only  in  sheltered  places  facing  the  sun — and 
instead  of  the  palms  and  other  trees  of  India,  whose 
single  leaf  is  almost  broad  enough  to  cover  a  human 
dwelling,  there  are  bushes  and  trees,  as  the  furze  and 
fir,  having  what  may  be  called  hairs  or  bristles  in 
place  of  leaves.  And  in  the  Winter  of  these  climates, 
during  which  the  sun  is  not  seen  for  nearly  si.v 
mouths,  new  horrors  are  added,  in  the  darkness  and 
dreadful  silence,  the  cold  benumbing  all  life,  and  even 
freezing  mercury — forming  altogether  a  scene  into 
which  man  may  penetrate  from  happier  climes,  but 
where  he  can  only  leave  his  protecting  ship  and  fires 
for  short  periods,  as  he  might  issue  from  a  diving-bell 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  That  in  these  now 
desolate  regions,  heat  only  is  wanting  to  render  them 
like  the  most  favoui-ed  countries  of  the  earth,  is 
proved  by  the  recent  discoveries  under-ground  of 
the  remnant  of  animals  and  vegetables  formerly  inha- 
biting them,  and  the  same  as  now  can  live  only  near 
the  equator.  While  Winter  then,  or  the  temporai-y 
absence  of  heat,  may  be  called  the  sleep  of  nature, 
the  more  permanent  torpor  about  the  poles  is  like  its 
death ;  and  truly,  therefore,  may  heat  be  considered 
as  the  life  or  soul  of  the  universe  !  We  may  further 
reflect,  that  heat  is  the  great  agent  in  numberless  im- 
portant processes  of  cliemistry  and  domestic  economy, 
and  the  actuating  principle  of  the  mighty  steam- 
engine,  which  now  performs  half  the  labour  of  society. 
[Ahnott's  Elementi  of  Physics.] 
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GOATHERDS    AlfD   THEItt   FLOCK. 

No.  II.  Abram  s  Visit  to  Egypt. 
Soon  after  Abram  had  been  called  by  God  out  of  his 
father's  land,  he  was  compelled  by  the  pressure  of  a 
severe  famine  to  abandon  Canaan  for  a  season  and 
take  up  his  abode  in  Egypt.  The  brief  narrative  of 
this  event  is  singularly  confirmed  and  illustrated  by 
the  monuments.  "  And  there  was  a  famine  in  the 
land,  (of  Canaan,)  and  Abram  went  down  to  Egypt 
to  sojourn  there,  for  the  famine  was  grievous  in  the 
land  (of  Canaan.)  Gen.  xii.  10.  From  this  verso  it 
appears  that  agriculture  had  attained  so  high  a  degree 
«)f  perfection  among  the  Egyptians  in  the  days  of 
Abram,  that  foreigners  came  thither  from  other  lands 
in  seasons  of  distress,  with  almost  a  certainty  of 
finding  abundance.  All  the  details  of  Egyptian  hus- 
bandry are  depicted  on  the  monuments,  and  they 
fully  prove  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  soil,  and 
the  skill  and  industry  with  which  the  Egyptian  agri- 
culturists profited  by  the  bounties  of  nature.  When 
the  land  was  thoroughly  saturated  by  the  overflowing 
of  the  Nile,  it  was  ready  to  receive  the  seed  without 
any  further  preparation.  The  plough  was  chiefly 
used  to  scratch  the  earth  over  the  seed,  it  was  conse- 
quently very  simple  in  its  construction,  and  generally 
destitute  of  a  metal  share.  We  find  the  hand-plough 
commonly  used,  it  resembles  the  first  letter  of  the 
alphabet  in  shape,  and  probably  suggested  that  letter's 
form. 

When  drawn  by  a  yoke  of  oxen,  handles  and  traces 
are  added  to  it.  We  say  "oxen,"  because  neither  in 
the  Bible  nor  on  the  monuments  do  we  find  horses 
used  in  agricultural  operations,  although  they  were 
employed  to  draw  the  chariots  of  warriors  and  princes. 
The  oxen  seem  to  have  been  very  carefully  trained  j 
in  almost  every  figure  the  artist  contrives  to  point 


THE    HAND-rLOUGH. 


attention  to  their  docility,  and  to  the  perfect  control 
which  the  driver  had  over  them ;  they  were  ruled  by 
a  goad  not  by  a  whip,  a  circumstance  which  tends  to 
illustrate  an  event  recorded  in  another  part  of  Scrip- 
ture, "  Shamgar  the  son  of  Anath  slew  six  hundred 
Philistines  with  an  ox-goad;  he  also  delivered  Israel." 
(Judges  iii.  31.)  Other  animals  were  managed  with 
a  leather  whip  or  thong,  similar  to  the  cow-skin  used 
in  the  West  Indies,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
formed  of  the  hide  of  the  hippopotamus.  The  herds- 
men who  are  directing  the  flock  of  goats  in  the  above 
engraving  are  thus  armed.  The  plough  was  not  driven 
deep  ;  we  see  no  marks  of  its  turning  up  a  furrow  ; 
the  waved  lines  in  the  following  cut  are  designed  to 
exhibit  the  effects  of  irrigation  not  of  the  plough. 

The  interval  between  seed-time  and  harvest  was 
shorter  than  in  our  climate,  and  the  return  of  grain 
more  abundant.  So  rich  was  the  crop  that  the 
reapers  usually  cut  off  nothing  but  the  ears,  leaving 
the  straw  standing.  The  ears  of  corn  were  then 
carried  in  baskets  to  the  threshing-floor,  which  seems 
always  to  have  been  a  remarkable  place  in  every  ' 
nome  or  district,  and  the  corn  was  then  trodden  out 
by  oxen,  a  circumstance  to  which  frequent  allusi'jns 
are  made  in  Scripture,  for  instance,  one  of  the  Mo- 
saic injunctions  is,  "  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox 
which  treadeth  out  the  corn."  Great  care  was  requi- 
site in  preparing  the  floor  for  this  mode  of  threshing; 
it  was  levelled  and  made  smooth,  a  hard  clay  was 
trampled  and  beaten  into  it  to  give  it  proper  firm- 
ness, and  hence  we  find  a  threshing-floor  frequently 
mentioned  in  Scripture  as  a  locality  generally  marked 
and  known.  Thus,  in  the  account  of  Uzzah's  being 
struck  dead  for  presumptuously  laying  hand  on  the 
ark,  we   are  told  that  the  event  occurred  when  they 
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CAHRYIVO,    AND    TIIEADING    OUT    THE    COnV, 


came  "to  Nachon's  threshing-floor."  (1  Kings  vi.  6.) 
In  the  accompanying  cut  we  see  that  the  Egyptian 
threshing-floor  was  raised  a  little  above  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  the  number  of  oxen  employed 
gives  sufficient  evidence  of  the  abundance  of  the 
crop.  It  deserves  also  to  be  remarked  that  the  oxen 
appear  to  be  unmuzzled,  as  if  the  Egyptians  thought 
it  right  that  the  animals  should  share  in  the  joy  of  the 
harvest. 

Let  us  now  resume  the  narrative  of  Abram's 
journey.  "  And  it  came  to  pass  that  when  Abram  was 
come  into  Egypt,  the  Egyptians  beheld  the  woman 
(Sarai)  that  she  was  very  fair.  The  princes  also  of 
Pharaoh's  house  saw  her,  and  commended  her  before 
Pharaoh  ;  and  the  woman  was  taken  into  Pharaoh's 
house."  (Gen.  xii.  14,  15.)  Abram  had  foreseen  this 
danger,  and  warned  Sarai  to  call  herself  his  sister  ; 
but  we  find  that  he  used  no  such  precaution  in  Canaan, 
though  it  was  a  less  civilized  country,  and  some  of  its 
inhabitants  at  least,  notorious  for  their  immorality. 
Hence,  we  are  led  to  conclude,  that  the  treatment  of 
Women  in  Egypt,  was  different  from  that  which  pre- 
vailed in  other  eastern  countries.  Now  this  is  fully 
confirmed  by  the  monuments.  The  Egyptian  women, 
instead  of  being  kept  in  the  state  of  seclusion  usual 
among  the  Syrians  and  Persians,  enjoyed  as  much 
freedom  as  the  ladies  of  modern  Europe.  They  went 
about  unveiled,  and  so  far  were  they  from  hiding  their 
faces  or  persons,  that  they  rather  ostentatiously  dis- 
played both.  Indeed,  their  muslin  vestures  are  re- 
presented as  of  so  fine  a  texture,  that  the  limbs  shine 
through  them,  and  they  appear  like  what  they  were 
once  designated,  "  woven  hair."  Sarai,  therefore, 
when  she  conformed  to  the  customs  of  the  country, 
exposed  herself  to  be  seen  by  the  Egyptian  princes  ; 
but  this  circumstance  does  not  occur  when  she  was 
taken  from  Abraham  by  Abimelech,  king  of  Gerar. 
The  accuracy  with  which  the  sacred  historian  describes 
e  difference  between  the  customs  of  two  neighbouring 
countries,  is  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Pentateuch ;  especially  as  this  difference 
■was  unknown  to  any  of  the  later  writers  about 
Egypt,  and  has  only  been  made  clear  in  our  own 
days,  when  the  Egyptian  monuments  were  brought  to 
light,  upon  which  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
people  were  so  minutely  represented  in  paintings 
executed  thousands  of  years  ago. 

The  principal  causes  assigned  for  Pharaoh's  mis- 
conduct is,  that  "  Sarai  was  a  fair  woman,"  and  in 
this  respect  palpably  different  from  the  restflf  her  sex 
in  Esypt.  Now,  on  the  monuments,  we  find  the 
L'reater  part  of  the  Egyptian  women  painted  of  a  dark 
red  colour,  but  those  who  arc  of  exalted  rank,  are 
UBually  of  a  lighter  tint,  and  a  few  who  seem  to  be 


queens,  or  ladies  of  high  rank,  are  depicted  in  a 
yellowish-white  shade.  It  does  not  appear  that  this 
difference  of  colour  between  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Syrians  has  been  noticed  by  any  ancient  writer  except 
Moses,  and  in  this  minute  particular,  we  find  his  de- 
scription supported  by  the  independent  and  unsuspi- 
cious testimony  of  the  monuments,  and,  consequently, 
a  decisive  proof  afforded  us  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
history  recorded  in  the  Pentateuch. 

The  riches  which  Abram  acquired  in  Egypt  next 
demand  our  attention.  We  are  told  that  when  the 
reigning  Pharaoh  took  Sarai,  "he  entreated  Abram 
well  for  her  sake  -,  and  he  had  sheep,  and  oxen,  and 
he-asses,  and  men-servants,  and  maid-servants,  and 
she-asses,  and  camels.'  (Gen.  xii.  16.)  The  first 
thing  that  strikes  us  in  this  enumeration  is,  that  there 
is  no  mention  of  horses  ;  tlie  monuments  assign  the 
reason,  by  showing  us,  that  horses  were  reserved 
exclusively  for  the  war-cars  and  triumphal  chariots  j 
they  belong  to  the  breed  which  is  still  celebrated  in 
Dongola,  and  which  appears  never  to  have  been  indi- 
genous in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Nile.  Asses  have 
always  been  favourite  animals  with  the  Egyptians  ; 
there  are  stands  of  them  now  in  Cairo,  like  the  stands 
of  the  common  hackney-carriages  in  Europe,  and  for 
the  same  purpose,  namely,  the  conveyance  of  pas- 
sengers. Some  of  these  are  of  a  superior  breed,  unlike 
the  degraded  animals  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in- 
this  country  ;  many  even  prefer  them  to  horses,  and 
hence  we  see  the  propriety  of  Deborah's  mentioning 
it  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  that  the  rulers  of  Israel 
"rode  upon  white  asses."  (Judges  v.  10.)  The  she- 
asses  were  principally  used  as  beasts  of  burden,  and 
on   this  account  they  are   mentioned   specially  in  the 


Representation  of  the  she-ass  used  aa  a  beast  cfhurclfn 


enumeration  of  the   presents   made  to  Abraham.     It 
is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  propriety  even  of  this 
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apparently  minute  distinction,  is  confirmea  by  the 
monuments. 

There  is  abundant  proof  that  domestic  slavery  was 
established  in  Egypt  from  the  earhest  times.  In  fa«t, 
the  monuments  exhibit  many  scenes  of  wholesale 
traffic  in  human  beings.  Now,  in  the  presents  made  to 
Abram  on  other  occasions  we  find  no  mention  of  male 
or  female  slaves,  but  when  the  historian  describes  the 
reigning  Pharaoh's  gifts,  wc  find  him  specially  men- 
tioning the  domestic  servants,  and  this  gives  us  another 
of  those  evidences  of  truth  which  at  once  bring  con- 
viction to  the  mind,  because  it  is  impossible  that  they 
could  ever  be  counterfeited.  Finally,  camels  are  the 
last  enumerated.  It  strikes  most  observers  as  a  sin- 
gular fact  that  the  camel  is  so  very  rarely  found  on 
the  mormments  that  at  one  time  it  was  believed  never 
to  have  been  represented.  Recent  travellers,  however, 
have  found  one  or  two  portraitures  of  this  useful 
animal,  but  generally  the  camel  seems  to  have  been 
undervalued  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  An  obvious 
reason  for  this  is,  that  the  camel  was  of  little  use  to 
an  agricultural  people,  leading  a  stationary  life  in  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  while  it  was  of  the  highest  value  to 
the  several  wandering  tribes  on  their  frontiers.  The 
fact  that  the  camel  docs  occur  on  the  monuments, 
fully  supports  the  veracity  of  the  sacred  historian  in 
reckoning  it  among  the  gifts  made  by  the  Pharaoh 
to  Abraham,  and  the  fact  of  its  rarely  occurring  gives 
us  the  reason  why  it  is  placed  last  in  the  enumeration. 

When  Abram  left  Egypt,  we  are  told  that  he  was 
"very  rich  in  cattle,  in  silver,  and  in  gold."  (Gen. 
xiii.  2.)  This  specific  mention  of  the  precious  metals 
is  justified  by  the  recent  proofs  of  the  great  commer- 
cial prosperity  of  ancient  Egypt,  and  of  the  abundance 
of  gold  and  silver  both  in  the  shape  of  ring-money 
and  of  ornaments,  which  we  find  depicted  on  the 
monuments.  Among  the  persons  whom  Abraham 
brought  up  with  him  was  a  female  servant,  or  slave, 
probably  a  gift  from  the  reigning  Pharaoh,  named 
Hagar,  who  subsequently  became  the  mother  of  Ish- 
mael.  The  harsh  treatment  to  which  she  was  subjected 
by  Sarah,  when  in  the  exultation  of  having  such  an 
advantage  as  fruitfulness  over  her  mistress,  she  forgot 
to  render  her  due  obedience,  is  elucidated  by  many 
examples  of  the  power  which  the  principal  wife  had 
over  the  female  attendants.  We  see  the  female  do- 
mestics on  the  monuments  trembling  before  their 
mistresses,  when  they  appear  to  have  incurred  blame ; 
and  we  find  many  representations  which  sufficiently 
prove  that  the  authority  exercised  by  the  mistress  of 
a  mansion  was  perfectly  despotic,  extending  even  to 
life  and  limb.  Hagar  must  have  felt  the  weight  of 
her  mistress's  displeasure  severely,  when  she  sought 
shelter  in  the  wilderness.  "  And  when  Sarai  dealt 
hardly  with  her,  she  fled  before  her  face."  (Gen.  xvi.  6.) 
When  Hagar  was  subsequently  expelled,  together  with 
her  son,  we  find  that  she  educated  the  boy  in  the 
habits  of  her  country :  it  is  recorded,  "  he  became  an 
archer,"  (Gen.  xxii.  20,)  and  the  monuments  show  us 
that  practising  the  bow  was  generally  a  part  of  the 
education  of  an  Egyptian  youth.  Hagar's  attachment 
to  her  nation  is  further  proved  by  her  having  taken  a 
wife  for  Ishmael  "  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt."  (Gen. 
xxii.  21.) 

After  the  death  of  Sarah,  Abraham  purchased  a 
piece  of  ground  for  a  sepulchre  from  the  children  of 
Heth.  The  price  was  paid  by  weight;  and  we  find 
that  this  was  also  the  custom  in  Egypt,  and  that  in 
consequence,  they  paid  great  attention  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  balance.  Another  memorial  of  Abra- 
ham's visit  to  Egypt  appears  in  the  account  of  his 
steward's  mission  to  procure  a  wife  for  ■  Isaac.  He 
presented  to  Rebekah  "  s  golden  ear-ring  of  half  a 


shekel  weight,  and  two  bracelets  for  her  hands  of  ten 
shekels  weight."  (Gen.  xxiv.  22.)  The  progress  which 
the  Egyptians  made  in  the  arts  of  the  jeweller  and 
the  goldsmith,  is  proved  not  merely  by  their  represen- 
tations on  the  monuments,  but  by  the  discovery  of 
the  articles  themselves  in  the  recently-opened  tombs. 
Specimens  of  these  may  be  seen  in  the  principal  mu- 
seums of  Europe ;  a  very  beautiful  collection  of  such 
ornaments,  belonging  to  Signor  Giovanni  d'Athanasi 
was  recently  exhibited  in  London,  and  no  one  could 
visit  it  without  feeling  convinced  that  the  sacred  his- 
torian correctly  described  the  use  of  these  articles,  in 
an  age  when  infidels  have  pretended  that  they  were 
unused  and  unknown. 


ON  THE  STUDY  OF  ASTRONOMY. 

Science,  regarded  as  the  pursuit  of  truth,  must  ever 
afforJ  occupation  of  consummate  interest,  and  subject 
of  elevated  meditation.  The  contemplation  of  the 
works  of  creation  elevates  the  mind  to  the  admiration 
of  whatever  is  great  and  noble,  accomplishing  the 
object  of  all  study,  which,  in  the  elegant  language  of 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  "  is  to  inspire  the  love  of 
truth,  of  wisdom,  of  beauty, — especially  of  goodness, 
the  highest  beauty, — and  of  that  supreme  and  eternal 
mind,  which  contains  all  truth  and  wisdom,  all  beauty 
and  goodness.  By  the  love  of  delightful  contempla- 
tion and  pvirsuit  of  these  transcendent  aims,  for  their 
own  sake  only,  the  mind  of  man  is  raised  from  low 
and  perishable  objects,  and  prepared  for  those  high 
destinies  which  are  appointed  for  all  those  who  are 
capable  of  them." 

In  tracing  the  connexion  of  the  physical  sciences, 
-Astronomy  affords  the  most  extensive  example  of 
their  union.  In  it  are  combined  the  sciences  of 
number  and  quantity,  of  rest  and  motion.  In  it  we 
perceive  the  operation  of  a  force  which  is  mixed  up 
with  everything  that  exists  in  the  heavens  or  on 
earth  ;  which  pervades  every  atom,  rules  the  motions 
of  animate  and  inanimate  beings,  and  is  as  sensible 
in  the  descent  of  a  rain-drop  as  in  the  Falls  of 
Niagara,  in  the  weight  of  the  air,  as  in  the  periods  of 
the  moon. 

The  heavens  afford  the  most  sublime  subject  of 
study  which  can  be  derived  from  science.  The  mag- 
nitude and  splendour  of  the  objects,  the  inconceivable 
rapidity  with  which  they  move,  and  the  enormous 
distances  between  them,  impress  the  mind  with  some 
notion  of  the  energy  which  maintains  them  in  their 
motions,  with  a  durability  to  which  we  can  see  no 
limit.  Equally  conspicuous  is  the  goodness  of  the 
great  First  Cause,  in  having  endowed  man  with  facul- 
ties by  which  he  can  not  only  appreciate  the  magnifi- 
cence of  His  works,  but  trace  with  precision  the 
operation  of  His  laws,  use  the  globe  he  inhabits  as  a 
base  wlierewith  to  measure  the  magnitude  and  dis- 
tance of  the  sun  and  planets,  and  make  the  diameter 
of  the  earth's  orbit  the  first  step  of  a  scale  by  whicli 
he  may  ascend  to  the  starry  firmament.  Such  pur- 
suits, while  they  ennoble  the  mind,  at  the  same  time 
inculcate  humility,  by  showing  that  there  is  a  barrier 
which  no  energy,  mental  or  physical,  can  ever  enable 
us  to  pass  ;  that,  however  profoundly  we  may  pene- 
trate the  depths  of  space,  there  still  remain  innumer- 
alile  systems,  compared  with  which,  those  apparently 
so  vast  must  dwindle  into  insignificance,  or  even 
become  invisible ;  and  that  not  only  man,  but  the 
globe  he  inhabits,  nay,  the  whole  system  of  which  it 
forms  so  small  a  part,  might  be  annihilated,  and  its 
extension  be  unperceived  in  the  immensity  of  creation. 
Mrs.  Somerville's  Connexion  of  the  Sciences. 
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A  WONDERFUL  CHILD. 
Richard,  Son  of  John  Evelyn. 

Of  John  Evelyn's  children,  one  son,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  five,  was  almost  a  prodigy.  The  particulars 
of  his  extraordinary  endowments,  and  the  deep  and 
striking  manner  in  which  his  admirable  parent  was 
affected  by  his  death,  may  be  seen  in  his  Memoirs 
and  Correspondence.  The  following  are  the  notices 
of  this  wonderful  child  :• — 

!652.  24  Aug.  My  first  child,  a  sonn,  was  Iwrn  pre- 
cisely at  one  o'clock.  Sept.  3,  Mr.  Owen,  the  sequestered 
divine  of  Eltham,  christened  my  sonn  by  the  name  of 
Richard. 

1657-8.  27  Jan.  After  six  fits  of  quartan  ngUe,  with 
which  it  pleased  God  to  visite  him,  died  my  deare  sonn, 
Richard,  to  our  inexpressihle  griefe  and  afifiiction,  five 
yeares  and  three  days  old  onely,  but  at  that  tender  age  a 
prodigy  for  witt  and  understanding  ;  for  beauty  of  body  a 
Very  angel ;  fof  endowment  of  mind,  of  incredible  and  rave 
hopes.  To  give  onely  a  little  taste  of  them,  and  thereby 
glory  to  God,  sense  oi"  God  :  be  bad  learned  all  bis  cate- 
chisme  who  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  infants  does 
sometimes  perfect  bis  praises:  at  two  years  and  a  balfe  old 
he  could  perfectlj'  reade  any  of  y"-'  English,  Latino,  French, 
or  Gothic  letters,  pronouncing  the  three  first  languages 
exactly.  He  bad  before  the  fifth  yeare,  or  in  that  yeare, 
not  onely  skill  to  reade  most  written  hands,  but  to  decline 
all  the  nouns,  conjugate  the  verbs  regular,  and  most  of  y" 
irregular :  learn'd  out  "  Puei  dis, "  got  by  heart  almost 
y  entire  vocabularie  of  Latine  and  French  primitives  and 
words,  could  made  congruous  syntax,  turne  Enghsh  into 
Latino,  and  vice  versS,  construe  and  prove  wdiat  be  read, 
and  did  the  government  and  use  of  relatives,  verbs,  sub- 
stantives, elipses,  and  many  figures  and  tropes,  and  m;\de 
a  considerable  progress  in  Comenius"s  Janwa;  began  him - 
gelf  to  write  legibly,  and  had  u  stronge  passion  for  Greeke. 
The  number  of  verses  he  could  recite  was  prodigious,  and 
what  be  remembered  of  the  parts  of  playes,  which  bo  would 
also  act ;  and  when  seeing  a  Plautus  in  one's  hand,  he 
asked  what  booke  it  was,  and  being  told  that  it  was  a 
comedy,  and  too  difficult  for  him,  he  wept  for  soirow. 
Strange  was  his  apt  and  ingenious  application  of  fables  and 
and  morals,  for  he  bad  read  iEsop ;  he  had  a  wonderful 
disposition  to  mathematics,  having  by  heart  divers  proposi- 
tions of  Euclid,  that  were  read  to  him  in  play,  and  he 
would  make  lines,  and  demonstrate  them.  As  to  his  piety, 
astonishing  were  his  applications  of  Scripture  upon  occasion, 
and  his  early  undeitandnig  of  the  historical  part  of  y^-  Bible 
and  New  Testament,  to  a  wonder,  and  how  Christ  came  to 
redeem  mankind,  and  liow  comprehending  these  neces- 
garys  himselfe,   his  godl'athera   were   discharged   of  their 

El'omise.  Tliese,  and  the  like  illuminations,  far  exceeding 
is  age  and  experience,  considering  the  prottinesse  of  his 
addresse  and  behaviour,  cannot  but  leave  impressions  in  me 
at  the  memory  of  him. 

When  one  told  him  how  many  dayes  a  Quaker  had 
fasted,  he  replied.  That  was  no  wondor,  for  Christ  had  said, 
that  man  should  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  y  word  of 
God.  He  would  of  himself  select  y"  most  pathetic  psalms, 
and  chapters  out  of  Job,  to  reade  to  his  maydc  during 
his  sicknesso,  telling  her,  when  .she  pitied  him,  that  all 
God's  children  must  suffer  affliction.  He  declaimed 
against  y-"  vanities  of  the  world  before  he  had  seene  any. 

Often  he  would  desire  those  who  came  to  see  him  to  pray 
by  him,  and  a  yeare  before  he  fell  sick,  to  kneel  and  pray 
with  him  alone  in  some  corner.  How  thankfully  would  he 
receive  admonition,  how  soone  be  reconciled !  bow  indif- 
ferent, yet  continualy  cheerful !  Ho  would  give  grave 
advice  to  his  brother  John,  bearo  with  his  impertinencies, 
and  say  be  was  but  a  child. 

If  he  heard  of,  or  saw  any  new  thing,  be  was  unquiet 
till  he  was  told  bow  it  n  as  made ;  he  brought  to  us  all  such 
difficulties  as  he  found  in  books,  to  be  expounded.  He 
had  learnd  by  heart  divers  sentences  in  Latine  and 
Greeke,  which  on  occasion  be  would  produce  even  to  won- 
der. He  was  all  life,  all  prettinesse,  far  from  morose, 
Bullen,  or  childish  in  anything  he  said  or  did.  The  last 
time  he  had  been  at  church  (which  was  at  Greenwich),  I 
asked  him,  according  to  costonie,  what  be  remembered  of 
y»  sermon  :  "Two  good  things,  Father,"  said  he,"boiium 
aratias,  and  bonum  ylorioe,"  with  a  just  account  of  what  y« 
preacher  said. 


The  day  before  he  died,  he  call'd  to  me,  and  in  a  more 
serious  manner  than  usual,  told  me  that  for  all  I  loved  him 
so  dearly,  I  should  give  my  house,  land,  and  all  my  fine 
things,  to  his  brother  Jack;  he  should  have  none  of  them; 
and  next  morning,  when  he  found  himself  ill,  and  that  I 
persuaded  him  to  keep  his  hands  in  bed,  he  demanded 
whether  he  might  pray  to  God  with  his  hands  unjoyn'd  ; 
and  a  little  after,  whilst  in  greate  agonie,  'whether  he  should 
not  offend  God  by  using  his  holy  name  so  often  calling  for 
ease  ?' 

What  shall  I  say  of  his  frequent  pathetical  ejaculations, 
uttered  of  himselfe,  "  Sweete  Jesus,  save  me,  deliver  me, 
pardon  my  sinns,  let  thine  angels  receive  me !"  So  early 
knowledge,  so  much  piety  and  affection  !  But  thus  God, 
having  dressed  up  a  saint  fit  for  himselfe,  would  not  longer 
permit  him  with  us,  unworthy  of  y"  fruites  of  this  incom- 
parable hopeful!  blossome.  Such  a  child  I  never  saw  :  for 
such  a  child  I  blesse  God,  in  whose  bosom  bo  is !  '  May  I 
and  mine  become  as  this  little  child,  who  now  follows  the 
child  Jesus,  that  Lamb  of  God,  in  awhile  robe  wdiithersocver 
he  goes.  Even  so.  Lord  Jesus,  fiat  voluntas  ttia*.'  Thou 
gavest  him  to  us,  thou  hast  taken  him  away  from  us. 
Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  I  That  I  bad  anything 
acceptable  to  Thee  was  from  thy  grace  alone,  since  from 
me  he  had  nothing  but  sin;  but' that  thou  hast  pardon'dl 
blessed  be  my  God  for  ever  !     Amen. 

In  my  opinion  ho  was  suffocated  by  y  women  and  maids 
that  tended  him,  and  cover 'd  him  too  hot  with  blankets  as 
he  lay  in  a  cradle,  near  an  excessive  hot  fire,  in  a  close 
roome.  I  suffer'd  him  to  be  open'd,  when  they  found  that 
he  was  what  is  vulgarly  called  liver-growne.  I  caus'd  bis 
body  to  be  coffin'd  in  lead,  and  deposited  on  the  30th,  at 
eight  o'clock  that  night,  in  the  church  at  Deptford,  accom- 
panied with  divers  of  my  relations  and  neighbours,  anjong 
whom  I  distributed  rings  with  this  motto,  Doininus  abstu- 
litf;  intending,  God  willing,  to  have  him  transported  wiih 
my  owne  body,  to  be  interred  at  our  dormitory  in  Wotton 
Church,  in  my  dear  native  county  of  Surrey,  and  to  lay 
ray  bones  and  mingle  my  dust  with  my  fathers,  if  God  be 
gracious  to  me,  and  make  me  as  fit  for  him  as  this  blessed 
child  was.  The  Lord  Jesus  sanctify  this  and  all  other  my 
ainictions.  Amen!  Here  ends  the  joy  of  my  life,  and  for 
which  1  go  even  mourning  to  my  grave.. 

In  the  Preface  to  Mr.  Evelyn's  Translation  of  the 
Golden  Book  of  St.  Chrysostom,  concerning  the  edu- 
cation of  children,  is  likewise  given  a  very  interesting 
account  of  this  amiable  and  promising  child.  In  the 
second  volume  of  the  Memo'n-s  and  Correspojidence, 
are  two  letters  occasioned  by  his  death.  One  of 
these,  from  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor,  which  appeared  in 
the  Saturday  MagazineX,  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
the  language  used  by  one  learned  and  pious  man  to 
another,  on  an  occasion  in  which  the  sympathy  of 
friends,  next  to  religious  consolation,  is  most  soothing 
to  the  feelings.  Evelyn's  mind  was  remarkably  cal- 
cidatcd  for  the  endurance  of  such  trials ;  and  his 
Christian  faith  and  resignation  were  soon  again  put 
to  the  test.  It  was  only  a  few  weeks  after  the  above 
event,  that  the  following  entry  was  made  in  his  diary. 

Feb.  15. — The  afllicting  band  of  God  being  still  upon  us, 
it  pleased  Hifn  also  to  take  away  from  us  this  morning  my 
youngest  sonn,  George,  now  seven  weeks  languishing  at 
nurse,  breeding  teeth,  and  ending  in  a  dropsie.  God's  holy 
will  be  done !  He  was  buried  in  Deptford  Church  y"  I7(h 
following. 

25. — Came  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  my  brothers  with 
other  friends,  to  visite  and  condole  with  us. 

M. 

*  Thy  will  be  done !  t  The  Lord  hath  taken  away. 

}  See  Saturday  Magazine,  Vol.  II.,  p.  223. 


The  last  duty  of  parents  to  their  children  is  that  of  giving 
tbeni  an  education  suitable  to  their  station  in  life ;  a  duty 
pointed  out  by  reason,  and  of  the  greatest  importance  of 
any.  For,  as  Puffendorf  very  justly  observes,  it  is  not 
easy  to  imagine  or  allow,  that  a  parent  has  conferred  any 
considerable  benefit  on  his  child  by  bringing  him  into  the 
world,  if  he  afterwards  entirely  neglects  bis  culture  and 
education,  and  suffers  him  to  grow  up  like  a  beast,  to  lead 
a  life  useless  to  others  and  shameful  to  himself. Bi-ack- 
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THE  GROWTH  OF  HAIR. 

How  many  beautiful  illustrations  of  the  wisdom  and 
kindness  of  the  Creator,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
numerous  facts  which  reach  our  knowledge  during 
the  study  of  anatomy,  either  human  or  comparative ! 
We  constantly  find  that  every  care  has  been  taken  to 
impart  sensibility  to  tliose  parts  of  the  body  which 
are  liable  to  injury,  while  the  portions  which,  from 
their  position,  are  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  ordinary 
accidents,  are  free  from  the  sense  of  pain  when 
touched  or  cut.  The  heart  is  insensible,  and  although 
the  nerves  feel  acutely  injuries  of  every  description, 
near  their  extremities  at  the  surface  of  the  skin  ;  the 
same  conductors  of  sensation  are  insensible  to  wounds 
in  those  portions  which  are  more  deeply  seated.  The 
tendinous  parts  of  the  muscles  feel  nothing  from 
incised  wounds,  but  they  are  acutely  sensible  to 
effects  of  a  strain,  as  most  of  us  have  experienced. 
These  facts,  singular  as  they  are,  are  not  founded  on 
assumption,  but  firmly  based  on  the  result  of  many 
experiments,  performed  by  the  most  skilful  hands,  all 
announcing  the  bounty,  as  well  as  the  love  of  the 
Maker.  The  growth  of  the  hair  and  the  nails  is  one 
illustration  of  this  subject.  If  these  parts  of  our 
structure  were  sensible  to  pain,  we  should  be  in  a 
constant  state  of  misery,  either  real  or  anticipated, 
as  it  is  we  can  as  freely  part  with  as  much  of  either 
as  fashion  or  comfort  may  require. 

The  annexed  engraving  is  a  highly-magnified  repre- 
sentation of  a  section  of  the 
root  of  the  human  hair.  It  ori- 
ginates immediately  below  the 
'  rue  skin,  receiving  its  nourish- 
iient  from  the  body  at  A.  The 
lower  part  of  the  bulb  is  the 
only  living  part  of  the  hair, 
and  the  portion  which  appears 
through  the  skin  consists  of 
dead  portions,  thrown  off,  as 
it  were,  from  the  living  mass, 
and  forced  upwards.  On  the 
right  hand  of  the  engraving 
is  shown  the  appearance  of  a 
hair  before  it  comes  through  the  skin.  The  hair  itself 
is  hollow,  and  its  colour  arises  from  a  dark-coloured 
substance  which  is  gradually  deposited  by  the  root. 
From  old  age,  chiefly,  but,  at  times,  from  other 
causes,  the  root  is  unable  to  perform  this  function, 
and  the  hair  becomes  gray  ;  at  last  the  root  itself  is 
dried  up,  and  the  hair  falls  off. 


any  regard  to  the  subject  on  the  tapis.  Others  are 
so  economical  of  their  stories,  as  to  whisper  them 
first  to  their  neighbours,  till  they  have  excited  a  fit 
of  laughter,  in  which  the  rest  of  the  company  wish 
to  partake.     Certainly— 

A  story  in  which  native  humour  reigns, 

Is  often  useful,  always  entertains : 

A  graver  fact  enlisted  on  your  side 

Alay  furnisli  illustration  well  applied ; 

But  sedentary  weavers  of  long  tales 

Give  me  the  fidgets,  and  my  patience  fails; 

'Tis  the  most  assinine  employ  on  e.arth. 

To  hear  them  tell  of  parentage  and  bu-th, 

And  echo  conversation  dull  and  dry, 

Embellished  with — '  He  said,' — and,  '  So  said  I !', 

At  every  interview,  tlieir  route  the  same, 

The  repetition  makes  attention  lame ; 

We  bustle  up  with  unsuccessful  speed, 

And  in  the  saddest  part  cry,  '  Droll  indeed !' 

Many  wits  have  been  known  to  prime  themselves 
with  stories  for  the  party  they  were  going  to  join. 

A  gentleman  called  on  Wilkes,  and  not  finding 
him  at  home,  sat  down  to  wait  his  return,  and,  to 
amuse  himself  in  the  interim,  took  up  a  French  book 
of  anecdotes,  many  of  which  he  observed  were 
marked.  Mr.  Wilks  did  not  come  back,  as  was  ex- 
pected, and  the  gentleman  went  away.  He  met 
Wilks,  however,  with  some  common  friends  at  dinner, 
and,  to  his  great  amusement,  heard  all  the  anecdotes, 
which  he  observed  marked  in  the  book,  most  inge- 
niously introduced  in  the  course  of  the  evening. 

Essays,  on  Conversation  and  on  Quackery. 


CONVERSATION. 

With  some  persons  conversation  is  nothing  but  a 
string  of  stories.  Now,  though  nothing  enlivens 
conversation  more  than  apt  anecdotes,  a  continual 
succession  of  them  is  cloying,,  and  the  misfortune  is, 
that  anecdote-mongers  are  but  too  apt  to  repeat  the 
same  on  every  occasion.  It  is  a  curious  matter  of 
observation,  how  very  seldom  people  change  their 
illustrative  stories,  so  that  amongst  those  who  live 
very  much  with  one  another,  the  same  story  is  ex- 
pected on  the  same  occasion,  as  much  as  the  known 
songs  of  a  gentleman  singer. 

So  treacherous  is  the  memory  of  some  story-tellers, 
that  they  have  been  known  to  tell  the  same  story,  in 
the  same  words,  to  the  same  person, — even  to  him 
who  had  before  imparted  it  in  the  course  of  the  same 
evening. 

The  Connoisseur  calls  old  story-tellers  the  cuckoos 
of  conversation.  Some  watch  for  an  opportunity  to 
introduce  a  favourite  story ;  some  bring  it  in  without 


THE    SCEPTIC. 


Oh  !  lives  there,  heaven  !  beneath  thy  dread  expanse. 

One  hopeless,  dark  idolater  of  chance, 

Content  to  feed  with  pleasures  unrefined. 

The  lukewarm  passions  of  a  lowly  mind ; 

Who  mouldering  earthward,  'reft  of  every  truth, 

In  joyless  union  wedded  to  the  dust, 

Could  all  his  parting  energy  dismiss, 

Aud  call  this  barren  world  sufficient  bliss  ? — 

There  live,  alas !  of  heaven-directed  mien, 

Of  cultured  soul,  and  sapient  eye  serene. 

Who  liaU  thee,  Man  !  the  pilgrim  of  a  day. 

Spouse  of  the  worm,  and  brother  of  the  clay, 

Frail  as  the  leaf  in  Autumn's  yellow  bower, 

A  friendless  slave,  a  child  without  a  sire. 

Whose  mortal  life  and  momentary  fii-o 

Lights  to  the  grave,  his  cliance-created  form, 

As  ocean-wrecks  illuminate  the  storm, 

And,  when  the  gun's  tremendous  flash  is  o'er, 

To  night  and  silence  sink  for  evermore  ! 

Are  these  tlie  pompous  tidings  ye  proclaim, 

Lights  of  the  world,  and  demi-gods  of  Fame  ? 

Is  this  your  triumph — this  your  proud  applause. 

Children  of  Truth,  and  champions  of  her  cause  ? 

For  this  hath  science  searched,  on  weary  wing, 

By  shore  and  sea — each  mute  and  living  thing, 

Launched  with  Iberia's  pilot  from  the  steep, 

To  worlds  unknown,  and  isles  beyond  the  deep ; 

Or  romid  the  cope  her  living  chariot  driven. 

And  wheeled  in  triumph  through  the  signs  of  heaven. 

Oh  !  star-eyed  science,  hast  thou  wandered  thei'e 

To  waft  us  home  the  message  of  despair  ? 

Then  bind  the  palm,  thy  sage's  brow  to  suit, 

Of  blasted  leaf,  and  death  distiUing  fruit  I 

Ah  me  !  the  laurelled  wreath  that  murder  rears. 

Blood-nursed,  and  watered  by  the  widow's  tears. 

Seems  not  so  foul,  so  tainted,  and  so  dread. 

As  waves  the  night-shade  round  the  sceptic  head. 

Campbell's  Pleasures  of  Hope, 
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THE    TOWN    AND    ABBEY   OF    JEDBURGH    IN    SCOTLAND 


JEBBUftOH  ABBEY. 


I 


jEDBunGH,  a  royal  burgh  and  the  county  toMm  of 
Roxburghshire,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  left  or 
•western  bank  of  the  Jed,  one  of  the  feeders  of  the 
river  Teviot,  which  it  joins  about  two  miles  and  a 
half  below  the  town.  It  lies  twelve  miles  to  the 
north  of  the  English  border,  forty-six  to  the  south 
of  Edinburgh,  ten  to  the  west  of  Kelso,  and  ten  to 
the  east  of  Hawick.  The  name  of  the  town,  which 
is  likewise  that  of  the  parish,  appears  to  have  been 
at  former  periods  written  indiscriminately  Gedworde, 
Jedworth,  Jedwood,  and  Jedburgh ;  the  essential 
part  of  all  these  forms  is  the  name  of  the  river, 
whicli  was  anciently  written  Ged.  Some  antiquaries 
have  thence  conjectured  that  it  was  the  principal  seat 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Gadeni,  who  inhabited  the  country 
Vol.  XI. 


between  the  river  Teviot  and  Northumberland,  at  the 
period  immediately  following  the  dissolution  of  the 
Roman  power  in  Britain.  Throughout  a  very  exten- 
sive district  in  the  south,  the  old  appellation  of  Jed- 
worth is  partly  preserved,  (rather  in  the  sound  than 
in  the  spelling,)  in  the  names  of  Jeddart  and  Jethart, 
which  are  exclusively  used  by  the  common  people. 

The  two  Jedworths,  as  the  upper  and  lower  por- 
tions of  the  parish  are  called,  are  the  most  ancient 
parochial  divisions  in  Scotland.  Various  notices  of 
their  history  are  to  be  found  in  books  devoted  to 
ecclesiastical  antiquities,  and  the  annals  of  border 
warfare.  The  magnificence  of  its  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishments, the  fastnesses  of  its  forests,  which  was 
frequently  the   rendezvous   of    armies, — its  castles, 
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and  the  number  of  its  fortified  houses,  rendered  this 
parish,  at  a  former  period,  of  much  more  conse- 
quence than  it  has  been  since  the  Reformation  and 
Union.  On  account  of  its  proximity  to  the  border, 
it  was  the  continual  scene  of  war  and  lawless  violence 
"rem  the  time  when  Donald  the  Fifth  here  defeated 
the  confederate  princes  of  Northumberland  and  Cum- 
'berland,  to  the  year  1575,  when  the  "Raid  of  the 
Reid  Swire,"  nearly  the  last  of  the  border  fights, 
-ook  place  on  its  southern  boundary.  Since  those 
times,  few  events  have  occurred  worthy  of  being 
recorded.  The  alarm  produced  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Pretender  with  his  Highlanders,  in  1745,  is  still;  or 
at  least  was  very  recently,  remembered  by  a  very  few 
of  the  oldest  inhabitants. 

In  the  year  1523,  the  town  of  Jedburgh  was  cap- 
tured and  burnt  by  the  English  under  the  gallant 
Earl  of  Surrey,  whom  Henry  the  Eighth  had  des- 
patched thither,  under  the  apprehension  that  during 
ais  war  with  France,  he  might  be  incommoded  by  an 
nroad  of  the  Scots,  or  at  least,  of  that  party  in 
Scotland  which  supported  the  Duke  of  Albany,  whom 
.he  States  had  appointed  Regent  during  the  minority 
)f  James  the  Fifth,  to  the  exclusion  of  Henry's 
sister,  the  Dowager  Queen  Margaret. 

The  remains  of  the  abbey  form  the  most  remark- 
\ble  object  in  Jedburgh,  and  though  the  venerable 
itructure  has  suffered  much  in  the  lapse  of  time,  they 
ire  sufTicient  to  impress  the  spectator  with  a  high  idea 
jf  its  original  beauty  and  magnificence.  They  stand 
n  the  southern  quarter  of  the  town,  on  the  declining 
>ank  of  the  river  which  winds  past  them  in  front, 
A'ashing  some  remnants  of  the  outworks.  The 
:hapter-house,  cloisters,  and  other  appendages,  have 
jcrished,  and  nothing  remains  but  the  church,  which, 
n  the  form  of  a  cup,  extends  from  east  to  west  230 
eet.  The  choir  bears  marks  of  great  antiquity,  and 
s  much  dilapidated.  The  two  lower  stories  consist 
)f  massive  pillars,  and  semicircular  arches,  with  the 
liagonal  or  zigzag  mouldings  of  Saxon  architecture  ; 
he  upper  windows,  and  some  other  parts  are  Gothic, 
laving  evidently  been  added  at  a  later  period.  On 
,he  south  side  of  the  choir  there  is  a  chapel,  which 
was  once  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  grammar- 
school,  and  in  which  the  poet  Thomson  received  the 
rudiments  of  his  education. 

The  north  transept  is  entire,  and  presents  several 
iraceried  windows,  among  which  there  is  one  of  great 
•ize  and  beauty.  The  south  transept  has  disappeared. 
A.bove  the  intersection  of  the  transepts,  with  the 
nave  and  choir,  a  large  square  tower  rises  on  four 
pillars,  to  the  height  of  100  feet,  surmounted  by  a 
projecting  battlement,  and  crowned  with  turrets. 

The  nave,  of  which  the  western  half  is  fitted  up 
for  the  modern  parish  church,  measures  130  feet  in 
length.  It  presents  on  each  side  three  tiers  of  arches ; 
the  first  or  lowest  of  them  opening  into  the  aislt^s, 
consists  of  pointed  arches,  deeply  recessed,  and  richly 
moulded,  supported  by  clustered  columns  with  sculp- 
tured capitals.  The  second,  which  opened  into  the 
galleries,  consists  of  semicircular  arches,  beautifully 
moulded,  with  two  pointed  arches  inserted  in  each ; 
and  the  third,  of  elegant  pointed  windows.  At  the 
western  entrance  is  a  Norman  door  of  uncommon 
beauty,  the  archway  exhibiting  a  profusion  of  orna- 
mented mouldings,  supported  by  slender  pillars  to 
the  depth  of  seven  feet  and  a  half.  Above  it  is  a 
large  window,  with  a  semicircular  arch,  flanked  by 
small,  pointed  arches,  or  long,  slender  shafts,  and  this 
is  surnjounted  by  a  beautiful  St.  Catherine's  wheel. 

But  tlie  chief  olijoct  of  architectural  interest  in  this 
abbey  is  the  Norman  door,  wiiicii  formed  tlie  southern 
entrance  to  the  church  from  the  cloisters.    This,  for  the 


elegance  of  its  workmanship,  and  the  symmetry  of  its  pro- 
portion?, is  unrivalled  in  Scotland.  Its  sculptured  mould- 
ings springing  from  slender  shafts,  with  oapitaia,  richly 
wreathed,  exhibit  the  representations  of  llowers,  men,  and 
various  animals,  executed  with  surprising  minuteness 

It  is  said  by  some  writers  that  Jedburgh,  Kelso, 
Melrose,  and  Dryburgh  abbeys,  whose  magnificent 
remains  still  adorn  Scotland,  were  all  founded  by 
David  the  First.  The  choice  of  spots  so  near  the 
limits  of  his  kingdom,  for  the  site  of  monastic  insti- 
tutions, was  probably  dictated  by  the  sound  policy  of 
ensuring  the  cultivation  of  tracts  peculiarly  exposed 
to  the  ravage  of  the  enemy,  by  placing  them  under 
the  sacred  protection  of  the  church. 

In  this  point  of  view,  (says  Sir  Walter  Scott.)  the  founda- 
tions completely  answered  the  purpose  designed ;  for  it  is 
well  argued  by  Lord  Hailes,  that  while  we  are  inclined  to 
say  with  the  vulgar,  that  the  clergy  always  chose  the  best 
of  the  land,  we  forget  how  much  their  possessions  owed 
their  present  appearance  to  the  art  and  industry  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  protection  which  live  ecclesiastical  character 
gave  to  their  tenants  and  labourers,  while  the  territories  of 
the  nobles  were  burnt  and  laid  waste  by  invaders. 

The  accounts  of  historians  differ,  however,  con- 
cerning the  date  of  the  foundation  of  this  abbey. 
Some  refer  it  to  1 1 1 8,  and  others  to  1 147;  and  again 
it  has  been  thought  probable,  considering  the  antique 
remains  of  the  choir,  and  that  St.  Kennoch  is  said  to 
have  been  abbot  of  Jedburgh  so  early  as  the  year  1 100, 
that  it  was  an  abbey  prior  to  the  time  of  David  the 
First,  and  instead  of  being  founded,  that  it  was  re- 
built and  enlarged  by  that  munificent  monarch.  It 
frequently  suffered  during  the  English  wars,  particu- 
larly in  the  invasions  of  Edward  the  First.  It  was 
burned  and  pillaged  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  at  the 
storming  of  the  town  of  Jedburgh,  in  the  year  1523, 
and  it  was  subsequently  reduced  to  a  state  of  dilapi- 
dation by  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  in  1545,  when  he 
ravaged  and  burnt  the  districts  of  Merse  and  Teviot- 
dale,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  twelve  thousand  men. 
The  walls  of  the  abbey  still  exhibit  the  traces  of  the 
flames  as  they  had  burst  through  its  arches. 

The  buildings  occupying  a  part  of  the  town  analo- 
gous to  the  head  of  the  West  Bow  in  Edinburgh,  are 
closely  hcinined  in  on  all  sides  by  streets  similar  in 
character  to  that  venerable  place  ;  and  a  squalid  house 
of  good  though  ruinous  architecture,  is  pointed  out 
near  the  east  end  of  the  abbey,  as  the  private  mansion- 
house  of  the  abbot. 

The  whole  of  this  darksome  precinct  has  such  an  appear- 
ance of  unraodernized  antiquity,  tjiat  one  almost  expects  to 
see  a  decent  monk  or  two  creeping  like  a  shadow  along  the 
causeway,  saluted  from  doors  by  pretty  damsels  in  peaked 
caps  and  scarlet  stomachers,  or  to  hear  the  clanking  heels, 
and  see  the  flaunting  plumes  of  some  rude  forager,  bounding  ' 
up  the  wynd  as  fast  as  he  can.  to  make  his  peace  with  the 
chureii  for  some  recent  and  too  daring  raid. 

The  same  appearance  of  antiquity  which  so  strongly  ■• 
marks  the  abbey-wind,   or  Close,   prevails  in  a  larger 
district  of  the  town,  in  a  situation  resembling  that  of  ' 
the   Castle-hill   at   Edinburgh,   and  denominated  the  • 
Town-heid.    It  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Chambers  :— -^ 

The  town-heid  is  composed  solely  of  very  old  housesJ 
which  seem  to  have  never  either  needed  or  received  any  i 
that  species  of  mutilation  called  by  antiquaries  ruin,  and  by! 
tradesmen  repair.  The  secret  is,  that  the  inhabitants  v\ 
the  Town-heid  all  possess  their  own  houses,  and  being  a  1 
quiet,  unambitious  kind  of  people,  not  overmuch  given  to  i 
tormenting  themselves  for  the  sake  of  comfort,  or  killing  j 
themselves  with  cleaning  and  trimming,  just  suffer  their  j 
tenements  to  descend  peaceably  from  father  to  son.  The  i 
houses,  therefore,  are  venerable  enough  in  all  conscience; 
but  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  be  more  old-fashioned  than] 
the  people  who  live  in  them.  The  Town-heid  folk,  for  suchj 
is  their  common  appellation,  are  in  fact  a  sort  of  problem  | 
even  to  the  other  people  of  Jedburgh.  They  are  a  knid  of  I 
knitters  in  the  sun, — a  race  who  exercise  from  the  morning  j 
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to  the  evening  of  life,  a  set  of  humble  trades  whicu  do  not 
obtain  in  other  parts  of  the  town. 

According  to  the  same  writer,  the  trades  of  the 
Town-heid  not  less  than  the  houses,  are  hereditary, 
descending  by  the  rule  of  primogeniture. 

A  Toun-heid  tailor,  for  example,  would  as  soon  think  of 
lliis  eldest  son  becoming  chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  as  he 
Ivvould  form  the  ambitious  wish  of  making  him  a  haber- 
dasher in  the  lower  part  of  the  town.     There  hove  not  been 
Imore  instances  of  Town-heid  folk  descending  to  the  lower 
part  of  Jedburgh,  than  of  Town-fit  folk  ascending  to  the 
Fowii-heid.     The  cause  is  plain.     There  is  never  such  a 
Ihing  in  the  Town-heid  as  a  house  to  bo  let.     The  Town- 
heid  is  a  place  completely  built  and  completely  peopled ;  no 
change  can  ever  take  place  in  it ;  fire  alone  could  diminish 
the  number  of  its  houses,  and  the  gates  of  life  and  death 
the  only  avenues  by  which  people  can  enter  or  go  out  of  it. 
Jedburgh  had  a  castle  in  ancient  times  rernarkable 
for  its   strength.     Its   name  appears   in   the  earliest 
Scottish  records,  but  there  is  no  evidence  concerning 
its  foundation.     It  was  a  royal  residence;  for  ages  it 
continued  to  be  a  border-fortress  of  importance,  and 
an  object  of  eager  dispute  to  the  two  kingdoms.     It 
was  the  favourite  abode  of  Malcolm  the  Fourth,  who 
died   there   in   the   year   1165;    and  was   frequently 
honoured  with  the  presence  of  William  the  Lion  and 
Alexander  the  Second.     Alexander  the  Third  had  a 
son  born  in  Jedburgh  Castle,  in  1263;   and  the  same 
monarch,  after  having  lost  all  his  children,  selected  it 
as  the  scene  of  the  festivities  and  unusual  pomp  which 
attended   his  marriage  with  Jolande,   daughter  of  the 
Count  de  Dreux,  in  1285.    Upon  this  latter  occasion, 
a   masker,   resembling  the  usual  skeleton  figure   of 
Death,  joined  in  one  of  the  dances  ;   and  his  appear- 
ance produced  such  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  queen, 
and   the  gay  company  of  revellers,   as  to   cause   the 
ball  to  be  suddenly  closed.     Even  afterwards,  when 
the   device  had  been  exposed,   there  remained  a  very 
deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  public,  who,  in 
subsequent  times,  looked  back  upon  it  as  having  been 
the  omen  of  Alexander's  childless  bed,  his  early  death, 
and  the  calamities  which  thereupon  bcfel  his  country. 
In  the  year  1334,  "the  town,  castle,  and  forest  of 
Jedburgh,"   with  several  others,  was  granted  and  as- 
signed  by  Baliol  to  the   English   king,   Edward  the 
Third,  "  to  be  held  separate  from  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land, and   annexed   to,   and   incorporated    with,  the 
crown  of  England  for  ever."     The  gift  was  a  part  of 
the  compensation   made  by   Baliol   for  the   services 
which  Edward  had  rendered  to  him  in  promoting,  or 
rather  wholly  effecting  his  exaltation  to  the  throne  of 
Scotland.     A  few  years  afterwards,  it  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  David  Bruce,  whose  partisans  had  succeeded 
in  driving  out  Baliol  and  the  English  from  every  part 
of  Scotland;  except  Berwick-upon-Tweed.     The  forest 
of  Jedburgh  was  then '  esteemed  the  securest  retreat 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the   eastern-border ;   Davjd 
Bruce   retired  thither   with   his   army  in    1342,  when 
he   gave   up  the  siege   of  Wark  Castle,  so  spiritedly 
defended   by  the   Countess  of  Salisbury.     In   1346, 
after  the   celebrated   battle  of  Neville's   Cross,  near 
Durham,  in  which  Philippa,  the  queen  of  Edward  the 
Third,  during  her  husband's  absence  upon  the  conti- 
nent,  defeated   the   Scottish  army,  and   took  David 
Bruce  captive,  Baliol  regained  possession  of  Jedburgh, 
together  with   a   large  district  near  the  border.     The 
castle,  remaining  for  many  years  subsequently  in  the 
bands  of  the  English,  proved  a  continual  source  of 
such  severe  annoyance  to  the  Scots,  that  in  the  Spring 
of  1409,  on  the  expiration  of  a  truce  which  had  been 
"  Bntinued  yearly  from   140,0,  the  ruler  of  Teviotdale 
gptured  and  plundered  it :  this  event  sealed  its  fate. 
It  had  for  some  time  been  the  practice  of  the  Scots, 
acting  upon  a  system  of  defensive  warfare,  not  only 
to  refrain  from  covering  their  borders  by  building 


strong  places,  or  fortresses,  but  even  to  puu  down 
and   destroy  them   where   they  already  existed.       Sir 
Walter  Scott  says  that  the  motive  of  thus  leaving  their 
frontier  open  seems  to  have  been  a  consciousness  that 
they  were  greatly  surpassed   by  the  English   both  in 
the   attack  and  defence  of  their  strongholds  ; — that 
if  they  threw  their  best  warriors   into  frontier  garri- 
sons, they  might  be  there  besieged,  and  reduced  either 
by  force  or  famine  ;   and  that  the  fortresses  of  which 
the  enemy  should  thus  obtain  possession,  might  afford 
them  the  means  of  obtaining  a  footing  in  the  country. 
When,    therefore,    the    Scottish     patriots    recovered 
possession  of  the  castles  which  had    fallen  into  the 
power  of  the  English,  they  usually  demolished  them. 
So  strongly,  however,  and  so  solidly  had  the  castle 
of  Jedburgh  been  constructed,  and  so  unskilful  were 
the   Scottish   in  the   art   of  destruction,   even   when 
unopposed  by  an  enemy,  that  it  was  thought  impos- 
sible to  demolish  it   without   levying  a  special  tax  of 
two-pennies,  on  every  hearth  in   Scotland,  to  defray 
the  expense.     Fordun   relates,  that  at  a   convention 
held   at  Perth,  it  was  resolved  that  a  tax  should  be 
imposed   of  two-pennies  on  every  house  that   raised 
fire,  for   defraying  the  expense   of  this   demolition  ; 
but  the  Regent,  Duke  Robert  of  Albany,  opposed   it, 
saying,  that  no  tax  had  ever  been  raised  in  the  time 
of  his  government,  nor  should  be  raised,  lest  the  poor 
should   curse    him,   as    the    introducer    of   such    an 
abuse;    he   therefore   immediately  ordered  that  the 
people  of  the  march  should   be  paid  out  of  the  royal 
customs,  for  destroying  the  castle, — "  whence  he  got 
blessings  of  the  people  beyond  number." 

This  intentional  destruction  of  many  of  the  border 
fortresses  of  Scotland,  accounts  for  the  very  scanty 
remains  of  them  in  comparison  with  others  built  in 
subsequent  times.  The  site  of  Jedburgh  Castle  is 
now  occupied  by  a  modern  castellated  building 
bearing  that  name,  but  serving  only  as  a  bridewell 
and  prison  for  criminals  and  debtors. 

One  of  the  curiosities  of  Jedburgh  is  the  house 
which  was  inhabited  by  Queen  Mary,  after  her  ill- 
fated  visit  to  Both  well,  at  Hermitage  Castle.  It  is  a 
large  building,  with  small  windows,  and  very  thick 
walls  ;  behind  it  is  a  sort  of  turret.  The  edifice  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  "  bastel-houses,"  or  towers,  of 
which  there  were  several  in  most  of  the  Scottish  bor- 
der towns,  and  of  which  Surrey  tells  us  that  there  were 
six  in  Jedburgh  ;  but  it  is  described  as  rather  resem- 
bling in  appearance,  a  mansion-house  of  the  reign  of 
Cliarles  the  Second.  "  It  is  situated,"  says  Mr.  R. 
Chambers,  "  in  a  back  street,  and  with  its  screen  of 
dull  trees  in  front,  has  a  somewhat  lugubrious  ap- 
pearance, as  if  conscious  of  its  connexion  with  the 
most  melancholy  tale  that  ever  occupied  the  page  of 
history."  A  broad  stone  stair  ascends  to  the  second 
story,  and  a  narrow  winding  stair  leads  to  the  third, 
and  the  apartment  of  Queen  Mary,  which  is  a  small 
room  adorned  with  two  windows.  Some  of  the 
ancient  tapestry  which  adorned  it  is  still  preserved. 

The  town  of  Jedburgh  is  said  to  be  remarkably 
healthy,  and  to  be  subject  to  fewer  epidemical  dis- 
eases than  either  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  Kelso 
and  Hawick.  When  the  cholera,  in  KS32,  visited 
both  those  places,  it  did  not  enter  the  parish  of  Jed- 
burgh, though  it  twice  approached  it. 


AMUSEMENTS  IN  SCIENCE. 
No.  IV. 
OPTICS.     Part  2. 
The    singular   deceptions  to  which  our  eye-sight  is 
liable,  have  formed  the  subject  of  many  curious  ex- 
periments, and  our  greatest  philosophers  have  fre.- 
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quently  devoted  their  attention  to  their  development. 
.  One  of  the  principal  causes  of  many  of  the  phenomena 
of  deceived  vision  is  the  property  with  which  the  eye, 
or  the  mind  through  the  eye,  is  endued,  of  retaining 
the  impression  of  any  object  which  has  been  vividly 
impressed  upon  the  organ  of  sight,  after  tliat  object 
has  been  removed,  or  the  eye  closed  and  prevented 
from  seeing  it.  A  simple  illustration  of  this  is  seen 
in  the  well-known  experiment  of  whirling  round  a 
string  with  a  light  at  the  extremity.  In  this  case 
the  eye  recognises  a  circle  of  lire,  which  certainly  does 
not  exist ;  the  appearance  results  from  a  series  of 
points  of  fire,  succeeding  each  other  in  such  rapid 
succession,  that  the  mind  receives  a  second  impres- 
sion before  that  which  preceded  it  has  passed  away, 
and  a  series  of  spots  consequently  appears  like  an 
unbroken  line.  This  power  of  retaining  impressions 
was,  perhaps,  never  more  clearly  illustrated  than  in 
the  case  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  an  account  of  which 
appears  in  a  letter  of  his  to  Mr.  Locke  dated  the 
30th  of  June,  1691. 

The  observation  you  mention  in  Mr.  Boyle's  Book  of 
Colours  I  once  made  upon  myself,  with  the  hazard  of  my 
eyes.  The  manner  was  this :  I  looked  a  very  little  while 
upon  the  sun  in  the  looking-glass  with  my  right  eye,  and 
then  turned  my  eyes  into  a  dark  corner  of  my  chamber, 
and  winked,  to  observe  the  impression  made,  and  the 
circles  of  colours  which  encompassed  it,  and  how  they 
decayed  by  degrees  and  at  last  vanished.  This  1  repeated 
a  second  and  third  time.  At  the  third  time,  when  the 
phantom  of  light  and  colours  about  it  were  almost  vanished, 
intending  my  fancy  upon  them  to  sec  their  last  appear- 
ance, I  found,  to  my  amazement,  that  tUey  began  to  return, 
and,  by  little  and  little,  to  become  as  lively  and  vivid  as 
when  I  had  newly  looked  upon  the  sun,  but  when  I  ceased 
to  intend  my  fancy  upon  them  they  vanished  again.  After 
this  I  found,  that  as  often  as  I  went  into  the  dark,  and  in- 
tended my  mind  upon  them,  as  when  a  man  looks  earnestly 
to  see  anything  which  is  difficult  to  be  seen,  I  could  make 
the  phantom  return,  without  looking  any  more  upon  the 
sun,  and  the  oftener  I  made  it  return  the  more  easily  I 
could  make  it  return  again ;  and,  at  length,  by  repealing 
this,  without  looking  any  more  upon  the  sun,  I  made  such 
an  impression  on  my  eye,  that  if  I  looked  upon  the  clouds, 
upon  a  book,  or  upon  any  bright  object,  I  saw  upon  it  a 
round  bright  spot  of  light  like  the  sun,  and,  which  is  still 
stranger,  though  I  looked  upon  the  sun  with  my  right  eye 
only,  and  not  with  my  left,  yet  my  fancy  began  to  make  an 

impression  upon  my  left  eye  as  well  as  upon  my  right 

And  now,  in  a  few  hours'  time,  I  had  brought  my  eyes  to 
such  a  pass,  that  I  could  look  upon  no  bright  object  with 
either  eye,  but  I  saw  the  sun  before  me,  so  that  I  durst 
neither  write  nor  read,  but,  to  recover  the  use  of  my  eyes, 
shut  myself  up  in  my  chamber  made  dark,  for  three  days 
together,  and  used  all  means  to  divert  my  imagination 
from  the  sun ;  for  if  I  thought  upon  him  I  presently  saw 
his  picture,  though  I  was  in  the  dark ;  but  by  keeping  in 
the  dark,  and  employing  my  mind  about  other  things,  I 
began,  in  three  or  four  days,  to  have  some  use  of  my  eyes 
again. 

The  little  toy  shown  in  the  engraving,  produces 
many  pretty  and  singular  appearances,  depending  on 
this  faculty  of  retaining  the  impressions  of  objects  when 
brought  into  action.  The  frame-work  is  made  of  wood, 
and  on  either  side  of  the  centre  upright,  and  on  the 
inner  side  of  each  of  the  outer  upright  pieces,   a 

piece  of  wire  is  inserted,  bent  in  this  form  ;  (^^_^_^ 

the  pointed  end  is  driven  into  the  wood,  and  the  loop 
serves  for  a  rest  in  which  the  pivots  of  the  axis  of 
the  two  pasteboard-wheels  work.  The  wheels,  on  the 
various  forms  of  which  the  deception  depends,  must 
be  made  of  thick  white  Bristol  board ;  to  the  centre 
of  each  a  small,  flat,  round  piece  of  cork  is  glued, 
through  which  a  hole  is  made  with  a  needle  ;  through 
this  hole  the  axle  of  the  wheel  can  be  introduced,  and 
as  the  cork,  by  its  elastic  nature,  holds  the  wire  of 
which  the  axle  is  formed  with  tolerable  firmness,  the 


wheel  can  be  removed  or  replaced  at  pleasure,  with- 
out becoming  loose.  About  the  middle  of  the  axle 
a  small  pulley  is  fixed.  Iiv  the  opening,  underneath 
the  cross-piece  of  wood  of  the  frame,  a  wooden  drum 
is  introduced,  working  upon  iron  pins   as   centres. 


and  one  end  connected  with  a  handle.  One-half  the 
length  of  this  drum  is  considerably  larger  than  the 
other ;  a  piece  of  strong  silk  is  passed  round  the 
groove  in  the  thick  end,  and  over  the  small  pulley 
immediately  above  it ;  the  silk  which  works  in  the 
groove  of  the  smaller  portion  of  the  drum,  passes 
also  over  the  pulley  on  the  axle  above  it,  but  with 
this  difference,  that  between  the  pulley  and  the  drum 
the  string  is  crossed.  These  arrangements  being 
made,  if  the  handle  is  turned,  the  two  wheels  are 
also  turned  on  their  axle  by  means  of  the  pulley,  and 
as  both  ends  of  the  drum  are  larger  than  the  pulley, 
one  turn  of  the  handle  will  produce  several  turns  of 
the  wheels,  but  that  wheel  which  is  over  the  smaller 
end  of  the  drum  will  move  at  a  slower  rate  than  the 
other,  and  the  crossing  of  the  string  causes  it  to  move 
in  a  contrary  direction.  The  little  pasteboard-wheels 
which  are  used  in  this  experiment  may  be  varied  in 
form,  to  produce  different  effects ;  they  may  be 
painted  also  of  various  colours. 

The  following  engraving  represents   the   figure  of 
four  different  shaped  wheels. 
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EASY  LESSONS  ON  CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCES. 

No.  IX. 

Internal  Evidence. 

If  the  Christian  religion  was  not  from  God,  it  must 
have  been  from  man.  It  must  have  been  a  "  cun- 
ningly-devised fable"  of  artful  impostors,  or  else,  a 
dream  of  crazy  enthusiasts,  or  some  mixture  of  these 
two,  if  it  was  not  really  what  it  professed  to  be,  a 
divine  revelation. 

To  examine  then  the  internal  evidence,  is  to  inquire 
which  of  these  is  the  most  likely  supposition,  looking 
to  the  character  of  the  Gospel  itself: — to  consider 
whether  the  religion  itself,  and  the  Christian  scrip- 
tures, seem  more  likely  to  have  proceeded  from  the 
God  of  truth,  or  from  mere  men,  who  were  either 
designing  impostors,  or  wild  enthusiasts. 

Now,  it  may  be  said,  that  we  are  very  imperfect 
'udges  of  the  question  what  is  likely  to  have  come 
from  God,  since  we  have  such  a  faint  and  imperfect 
knowledge  of  Him  ;  so  that  we  cannot  decide  with 
any  confidence  what  we  ought  to  expect  in  a  divine 
revelation.  This  is  very  true.  But  you  should  re- 
member that  the  question  is  not  whether  Christianity 
seems  to  us  likely,  in  itself,  to  have  come  from  God, 
and  is  just  such  as  we  should  have  expected  a  divine 
revelation  to  be ;  but  whether  it  is  more  likely  to 
have  come  from  God,  or  from  man.  For  we  know 
that  the  religion  does  exist ;  and  therefore  we  have  to 
consider  not  merely  whether  it  is  like  what  might  be 
looked  for  in  a  true  revelation  from  God,  but  also, 
whether  it  is  unlike  what  might  be  looked  for  in  the 
■iMork  of  human  impostors  or  enthusiasts. 
HK  Now,  this  is  a  question  of  which  we  are  able  to 
judge  ;  because  we  have,  or  may  acquire,  such  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature  as  to  decide,  on  good 
grounds,  what  is  likely  to  have  proceeded  from  man's 
device.  And  the  more  you  learn  of  mankind,  and 
of  the  works  of  various  writers,  and  again,  the  more 
you  study  the  Christian  religion,  the  more  you  will 
see  how  different  it  is  from  any  religion  that  mere 
men  (and  particularly  Jews,)  would  have  been  likely 
to  contrive. 

But  a  great  part  of  this  internal  evidence  is  such, 
as  to  require  some  experience  and  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  reflection,  as  well  as  acquaintance  with 
the  Scriptures,  to  enable  any  one  to  take  it  in  pro- 
perly. Hereafter,  you  may  have  it  in  your  power  to 
learn  by  degrees  a  great  deal  more  of  this  than  it 
would  be  possible  clearly  to  put  before  you,  here,  at 
once,  in  a  small  space.  But  still  there  are  several 
internal  marks  of  truth  that  may  be  pointed  out ; 
which,  though  but  a  small  part  of  what  you  may 
hereafter  find,  are  yet  of  great  importance. 

For  example,  if  the  Christian  religion  had  been 
contrived  and  propagated  by  a  number  of  designing 
men,  in  such  a  way  as  would  have  seemed  to  them 
the  best  suited  for  gaining  converts,  you  may  be  sure 
they  would  naturally  have  put  forth  some  book  pur- 
porting to  be  written  by  Jesus  Himself,  laying  down 
the  principles  and  precepts  of  his  religion,  and  answer- 
ing to  the  books  of  the  law  written  by  Moses.  All 
men  who  were  at  all  disposed  to  listen  to  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel,  and  to  examine  the  Christian 
Scriptures,  would  have  been  hkely  to  inquire  in  the 
first  place,  (as,  no  doubt,  many  persons  did,)  for 
something  written  by  the  very  P'ounder  of  the  new 
religion.  If,  therefore,  there  had  been  any  forgery, 
^  the  forged  books, — or  at  least  the  principal  of  them, 
■|  — would  certainly  have  been  attributed  to  Jesus 
Christ  as  their  author.  And  all  that  were  not  attri- 
buted to  Him,  would  naturally  have  been  published 
with  the  names  of  the  most  distinguished  and  emi- 
nent of  his  Apostles. 


Now,  the  fact  is,  as  you  know,  that  of  all  the 
Christian  Scriptures  there  is  no  one  book  professing 
to  be  written  by  Christ  Himself;  and  of  the  four 
Gospels,  there  are  only  two  that  are  attributed  even 
to  any  of  the  Apostles  as  the  writers  ;  St.  Matthew's 
and  St.  John's :  and,  again,  of  these  two,  St.  John 
alone  is  much  distinguished  among  the  Apostles  j 
very  little  being  recorded  of  St.  Matthew  in  par- 
ticular. The  other  two  Gospels,  and  also  the  book 
of  Acts,  which  records  the  first  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity, have  come  down  to  us  as  the  works  of  two 
men,  who  appear,  indeed,  to  have  been  companions  of 
some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Apostles,  but  who 
did  not  claim  to  be  Apostles  themselves. 

All  this  is  just  the  reverse  of  what  might  have 
been  expected  from  crafty  and  designing  men,  seeking 
to  impose  on  the  credulous  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
converts. 

Again,  it  is  certain  that  at  the  time  when  Jesus 
appeared,  the  Jews  were  earnestly  expecting  a  Christ, 
or  Messiah,  (that  is,  au  anointed  Deliverer,)  who 
should  be  a  mighty  prince,  and  free  them  from  sub- 
jection to  the  Romans,  and  make  them  a  powerful 
nation,  ruling  over  all  the  Gentiles.  And  this  is  what 
is  still  expected  by  the  Jews  at  this  day.  Now,  if 
Jesus  and  his  Apostles  had  been  enthusiasts  or  im- 
postors, or  a  mixture  of  the  two,  they  would  most 
likely  have  conformed  to  the  prevailing  expectations 
of  the  people.  They  would  have  been  likely  to  give 
out  that  the  "  kingdom  of  heaven"  which  was  "  at 
hand"  was  a  glorious  worldly  empire,  such  as  the 
Jews  had  fixed  their  hopes  on,  instead  of  a  "  kingdom 
not  of  this  world,"  which  was  what  they  did  preach. 
And  we  know  that  the  several  pretended  Christs  who 
appeared  a  little  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
and  even  after  it,  did  profess  each  to  come  as  a  tem- 
poral deliverer  and  conqueror,  agreeably  to  the  prevail- 
ing notions.  Jesus  and  his  disciples,  on  the  contrary, 
not  only  proclaimed  no  temporal  kingdom,  but  did 
not  even  promise  any  worldly  success  and  prosperity 
to  their  ft)llowers ;  but  told  them,  that  "in  the  world 
they  should  have  tribulation."  (John  xvi.  33.)  And 
this  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  the  Jews  had 
been  always  brought  up  in  the  notion  that  worldly 
prosperity  was  a  sign  of  God's  favour ;  such  being 
the  rewards  promised  in  the  Mosaic  law.  The  hard- 
ships and  afllictions,  therefore,  in  this  life,  which  men 
were  told  they  must  make  up  their  minds  to,  if  they 
became  Christians,  were  not  only  disheartening,  but 
also  likely  to  raise  a  prejudice  in  their  minds  against 
Jesus  and  his  disciples,  as  if  they  could  not  be  really 
favoured  by  God;  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah 
"  we  did  esteem  Him  stricken,  smitten  cf  God,  and 
atllicted."  (Liii.  4.)  All  this,  therefore,  is  what  either 
impostors  or  enthusiasts,  of  any  nation,  but  espe- 
cially of  the  Jewish  nation,  would  have  been  very 
unlikely  to  teach. 

Again,  if  the  Apostles  had  been  designing  men, 
willing  to  flatter  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  for  the 
sake  of  making  converts,  but  yet  afraid  of  proclaim- 
ing Christ  as  a  temporal  king  and  deliverer,  for  fear 
of  provoking  the  Romans,  they  would  at  least  have 
taught  that  the  Jews  were  to  have  a  spiritual  superi- 
ority ;  that  is,  that  they  were  to  be  still  God's  peculiar 
people  in  a  religious  point  of  view.  They  would  have 
taught  that  Jerusalem  was  still  to  be  the  Holy  City, 
and  that  all  men  were  to  come  thither  to  worship  and 
offer  sacrifices  in  the  Temple,  and  were  to  observe  all 
the  law  of  Moses,  in  order  to  obtain  God's  favour. 
This  would  have  been  the  most  acceptable  doctrine 
to  the  Jews;  and  what  the  Apostles,  being  themselves 
Jews,  would  hardly  have  failed  to  teach,  if  the  Gospel 
had  been  a  scheme  of  their  devising.    And  accordingly 
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we  learn  from  the  Acts,  and  from  several  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistles,  (especially  that  to  the  Galatians,)  that  many 
of  the  Jewish  converts  did  labpur  to  bring  the  Gen- 
tile Christians  to  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law. 
But  the  Apostles  never  would  admit  this  doctrine  ; 
but  taught  that  the  Gentile  Christians  were  not  to 
take  upon  them  the  yoke  of  the  Jewish  law,  and  were 
perfectly  on  a  level  with  their  Jewisl*- brethren ;  and 
that,  under  the  Gospel,  Jerusalem  and  its  temple  had 
no  pecuhar  sanctity.  Now  all  this  is  just  the  opposite 
of  what  might  have  been  expected  of  impostors  or 
enthusiasts  preaching  a  religion  of  their  own  fancy 
or  contrivance. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  to  have  given  this  pre-emi- 
nence to  the  Jews,  and  their  city  and  temple,  though 
it  would  have  been  flattering  to  Jewish  prejudices, 
and  might  have  been  likely  to  allure  converts  of  that 
nation,  would  not  have  been  so  acceptable  to  the 
Gentiles,  as  a  religion  which  should  have  put  them 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Jews.  But  if  the  Gos- 
pel had  been  artfully  framed  to  gratify  and  allure  the 
Gentiles,  it  would  at  least  have  had  one  ordinance, 
which  would  have  been  acceptable  to  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles alike ;  namely,  the  slaying  of  beasts  in  sacrifice. 
In  this  point  the  Jewish  and  all  the  different  pagan 
religions  agreed.  Sheep  and  oxen  were  slain  as  burnt 
offerings,  on  the  altars  both  of  Jehovah,  and  the 
heathen  gods.  Indeed,  it  is  a  kind  of  worship  so 
suitable  to  men's  notions,  that  it  was  revived  several 
ages  after  by  the  Mohammedans,  who  have  a  sacrifice 
of  a  camel  on  certain  festivals,  as  an  ordinance  of 
their  religion.  But  at  the  time  when  Christianity 
first  arose,  neither  Jew  nor  Pagan  had  ever  heard  of, 
or  conceived  such  a  thing,  as  a  religion  in  which  no 
animals  were  sacrificed.  They  had  always  been  so 
accustomed  to  these  offerings,  that  they  most  likely 
regarded  them  as  essential  to  every  religion,  and  were 
astonished  and  shocked  at  finding  that  the  Christian 
religion  was  without  them.  And  it  is  incredible  that 
Christianity  should  have  been  without  them,  if  it  had 
been  a  religion  invented  by  men.  It  would  never 
have  entered  into  the  minds  of  its  authors' to  make  it 
an  exception  to  all  the  religions  that  existed,  or  that 
they  had  ever  heard  of;  and  that,  too,  in  a  point 
which  would  be  likely  to  shock  all  men's  feelings  and 
prejudices. 

The  whole  character,  indeed,  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion differs  so  widely,  in  many  particulars,  both  from 
the  Jewish  and  from  all  the  other  religions  which 
had  ever  existed  in  the  world,  that  one  cannot  con- 
ceive how  any  men  could,  of  themselves,  have  thought 
of  any  such  system  ;  much  less,  thought  of  it,  as 
likely  to  be  well  received.  And  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  character  of  Jesus  Himself,  as  drawn  by  the 
Evangelists.  It  is  quite  unlike  all  that  had  ever 
before  appeared,  or  been  described,  or  imagined. 

Another  point  to  be  observed  is  this  ;  that  mere 
men,  seeking  to  propagate  their  religion  in  whatever 
way  they  may  think  best,  would  naturally  have  been 
so  eager  to  make  converts  that  they  would  not  have 
insisted  very  much  on  a  strict  moral  life  in  those  who 
did  but  show  great  zeal  in  their  Master's  cause  ;  but 
would  have  allowed  active  services  to  their  party  to 
make  amends  for  some  neglect  of  other  duties.  Mo- 
hammed accordingly  declared  that  the  highest  place 
in  the  divine  favour  belonged  to  those  who  fought 
bravely  in  his  cause.  And  in  almost  all  sects  and 
parties  you' may  see  the  same  disposition  in  men  to 
reckon  zeal  in  their  cause  as  a  virtue  so  great,  that  it 
will  excuse  many  and  considerable  faults  in  private  life. 

This  mode  of  judging,  which  is  so  natural  to  man, 
is  just  the  opposite  of  what  we  find  in  Jesus  Christ 
and  his  Apostles.    They  not  only  taught  their  followers 


to  be  pure  and  upright  [righteous],  and  kind  and 
humble,  but  taught  them  also  that  nothing  they 
could  say  or  do  in  the  cause  of  the  Christian  faith 
could  make  up  for  the  want  of  these  Christian  vir- 
tues, or  would  be  at  all  accepted  by  their  Master 
He  not  only  compares  a  man  who  should  hear  his 
precepts  without  acting  upon  them,  to  one  who 
"  built  a  house  on  the  sand,"  and  reproached  those 
who  called  Him  "Lord!  Lord!"  and  "did  not  the 
things  which  He  said,"  (Matt.  vii.  26,  Luke  vi.  49,) 
but  He  also  declared  that  those  who  had  "  preached 
in  his  name,"  and  in  his  name  even  "  done  many 
wonderful  works,"  should  be  disowned  and  rejected 
by  him,  if  they  were  "  workers  of  iniquity."  (Matt, 
vii.  22.)  And  the  Apostles  in  like  manner  taught 
their  converts  that  their  professing  the  Christian  faith 
was  a  reason  for  requiring,  not  the  less,  but  the  more, 
strictness  of  morals  from  them,  (1  Cor.  v.  11;) 
and  that  even  the  miraculous  powers  bestowed  on 
them  were  wortliless,  if  they  had  not  that  charity 
which  is  humble,  gentle,  patient,  and  self-denying. 
(1  Cor.  xiii.) 

All  this  is  what  we  might  have  expected  from 
teachers  sent  from  God.  And  experience  shows  how 
different  it  is  from  what  might  have  been  expected 
of  mere  human  teachers,  acting  according  to  their 
own  judgment  and  their  natural  feelings. 


ONE  TPIING  IS  CERTAIN. 
Death  is  a  theme  of  universal  interest !  The  lightest 
heart,  the  least  thoughtful  mind,  has  no  disbelief  of 
death.  The  distance  of  the  dark  cloud  in  which  he 
comes,  sailing  through  the  bosom  of  futurity,  may  be 
miscalculated  ;  but  the  world  unhesitatingly  owns  he 
is  coming,  and  will  at  last  be  here.  In  almost  every 
other  particular  of  existence,  the  fortunes  of  men 
differ;  but  to  die  is  common  to  all.  The  stream  of 
life  runs  in  a  thousand  various  channels,  but  run 
where  it  will — brightly  or  darkly,  smoothly  or  lan- 
guidly— it  is  stopped  by  Death.  Though  invisible,  he 
is  always  abroad  on  the  earth.  The  trees  drop  their 
leaves  at  the  approach  of  the  Winter's  frost;  man 
falls  at  the  presence  of  Death.  Every  successive 
generation  he  claims  for  his  own,  and  his  claim  is 
never  denied.  To  die  is  the  condition  on  which  we 
hold  life;  rebellion  sickens  with  hopelessness  at  the 
thought  of  resisting  death :  the  very  hope  of  the 
most  desperate  is  not  that  death  may  be  escaped,  but' 
that  he  is  eternal ;  and  all  that  the  young,  the  care- 
less, and  the  dissipated  attempt  is  to  think  of  him  as 
seldom  as  they  can. 

No  man,  therefore,  will  deny  that  whatever  can  be 
said  of  death  is  applicable  to  himself.  The  bell  that 
he  hears  tolled  may  never  toll  for  him;  there  may, 
be  no  friend  or  children  left  to  lament  him,  he  may 
not  have  to  lie  through  long  and  anxious  days,  look- 
ing for  the  coming  of  the  expected  terror;  but  he 
knows  that  he  must  die ;  he  knows  that  in  whatever 
quarter  of  the  world  he  abides — whatever  be  his  cir- 
cumstances—however strong  his  present  hold  of  life— 
however  unlike  the  prey  of  death  he  looks — that  it  is 
his  doom  beyond  reverse  to  die. Stebbing's  Dis- 
course on  Death. 


The  mind  has  a  certain  vegetative  power,  which  cannot  be 
wholly  idle.  If  it  is  not  laid  out  and  cultivated  into  a 
beautiful  garden,  it  will  of  itself  shoot  up  in  weeds,  or 
llowers  of  a  wild  growth. The  Spectator. 

Were  there  a  common  bank  made  of  all  men's  troubles, 
most  men  would  choose  rather  to  take  those  they  brou;»ht, 
than  venture  on  a  new  dividend,  and  think  it  best  to  sit 
down  with  their  own. Socrates. 
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FAMILIAR  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  GEOLOGY. 

II.      . 

YoTJ  have  already  seen  how  the  surface  of  the  earth 
consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  matter  produced  hy 
the  wearing  down  and  decomposition,  or  decay,  of 
pre-existing  rocks,  composed  chiefly  of  flint,  lime, 
and  clay,  as  well  as  a  minor  proportion  of  other 
matters,  which  we  will  not  meddle  with  at  present, 
ow,  flint  and  clay  are  the  chief  component  parts  of 
me  extensive  districts  ;' for  though  iron,  and  other 
ineral  substances,  are  found,  either  scattered  or 
chemically  mixed  with  them,  they  are  in  so  small  a 
proportion,  that  we  may  readily  throw  them  out  of 
the  account  on  the  present  occasion. 

Well  then,  we  see  that  the  soil  of  this  district  is 
composed  of  gravel,  sand,  coarse  and  fine,  pebbles, 
which  are  only  larger  gravel,  and  some  clay  j  but 
altogether  it  has  a  gravelly,  sandy  appearance. 

A  very  familiar  fact  is  before  us,  on  the  side  of  this 
road  which  lies  over  a  moderately  level  common,  on 
the  whole  slightly  elevated.  These  small  pits,  of 
which  there  are  several,  have  been  dug  to  procure 
gravel  for  the  repair  of  the  road.  These  diggings 
are  not  above  three  or  four  feet  in  depth  from  the 
surface ;  in  some  places  not  so  much,  for  the  bed,  or 
stratum,  as  it  is  called,  of  gravel,  is  very  thin,  and 
has  afforded  but  a  scanty  supply.  But  if  you  look 
aA  the  cutting,  in  the  perpendicular  part,  it  appears  to 
be  very  clean  gravel,  that  is,  clean  small  stones  well 
i-ubbed  together,  without  any  intermixture  of  clay. 
In  these  small  pits  you  have  observed  there  is  a  never- 
failing  supply  of  water,  even  in  the  dryest  weather. 
Now,  if  you  examine  the  face  of  the  cutting,  you 
will  see  it  marked  very  curiously,  and  the  substances 
of  which  it  is  composed  laid  in  their  beds,  strata,  or 
layers,  one  over  another,  as  if  done  artificially. 

You  see,  notwithstandiiig  the  nearness  of  this  con- 
stant reservoir  of  water,  the  grass  on  the  top  is 
absolutely  perishing  from  the  drought.  It  is  true 
there  is  not  so  much  water  in  the  pits  in  the  dry  time 
of  Summer,  as  in  the  seasons  of  wet,  still  there  is 
always  some  water.  You  wonder  it  does  not  sink 
through  the  gravel  and  disappear,  for  you  see  the 
gravel  reaches  down  below  the  water's  edge.  Let  us 
look  at  the  different  strata  or  layers.  At  the  bottom 
we  have  the  gravel  for  about  a  foot  and  a  half  above 
the  water's  edge ;  next  comes  a  layer  of  loose 
gravelly  clay,  of  a  brownish-red  colour,  about  nine 
inches  thick ;  above  that  is  a  thin  layer  of  very 
sandy  loam,  almost  all  sand,  with  some  pebbles  ;  then 
another  layer  of  coarse  sand.  All  these  layers  are 
divided  from  each  other  with  extraordinary  precision, 
both  by  their  texture,  material,  and  colour  ;  at  the 
top  of  them  is  to  be  seen  a  thin  strip  of  soil  or 
mould,  so  thin,  that  at  a  little  distance  you  can 
scarcely  perceive  that  it  is  a  layer.  It  is  astonishing 
what  a  small  portion  of  pure  clay  will  sudice  to  ren- 
der sand  of  sufficient  consistency,  to  admit  of  grass 
and  vegetables  taking  root ;  but  in  such  circum- 
stances, where  nourishment  is  not  afforded  by  frequent 
raina,  whatever  grows  must  necessarily  be  burned,  as 
it  is  called,  for  want  of  moisture.  This  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  case,  for  the  moisture  on  the  surface  is 
quickly  drained  off  through  the  sand  and  gravel,  and 
the  roots  of  plants  in  general  will  not  pierce  through 
gravel  in  search  of  nourishment,  for  gravel  is  a 
great  enemy  to  the  growth  of  plants  and  trees. 

You  judged  very  rightly  that  the  water  would  have 
been  drained  off  through  the  gravel,  were  there  not 
some  reason  to  prevent  it.  But  first  understand  the 
reason  of  water  being  there  at  all.  Why  anybody 
can  tell  us  that,  you  may  say;  they  are  springs  ia  the 


gravel-pit.  This  is  true  ;  still  we  have  seen  many 
much  deeper  gravel-pits,  without  any  water  or  springs 
in  them.  We  will  see  how  the  operation  takes  place. 
You  perceive  the  manner  in  which  the  gravel  and 
gravelly  clay,  and  sandy  loam,  and  sand,  and  soil, 
lie  one  upon  another  in  perfectly  distinct  beds,  called 
strata.  Strata  is  a  Latin  word  for  beds  ;  it  is  the 
plural  of  stratum,  bed.  The  strata  lie  perfectly  even 
and  horizontal.  Now  the  principle  of  stratification, 
or  lying  in  layers,  which  you  see  exemplified  in  this 
small  cutting,  would  be  found  continued,  were  the 
cutting  to  be  pursued  thousands  of  feet  downwards, 
but  the  layers  would  vary  in  thickness  and  materials 
as  much  below,  as  in  proportion  they  do  in  this 
almost  imperceptible  depth.  Layers  or  strata  of 
limestone  rock,  hundreds  of  feet  thick,  strata  of 
shale,  a  slaty  clay,  of  an  inch,  gravel  in  beds  of  every 
thickness,  and  clay  equally  so.  Now,  in  cutting  down- 
wards, a  stratum  or  layer,  which  will  resist  water 
entirely  or  nearly  so,  is  sometimes  met  with,  such  as 
a  stiff  clay,  or  some  kinds  of  rock.  How,  you  will 
ask,  does  this  principle  work  ?  It  is  very  simple  and 
very  evident  in  our  present  subject,  yet  on  a  great 
scale  it  leads  to  views  of  high  importance  in  a  geolo- 
gical sense. 

The  soil  on  our  common  and  the  adjoining  lands, 
is  sandy  and  loose ;  therefore,  much  of  the  water 
which  falls  upon  it,  must  readily  sink  in,  and  of 
course  through  the  gravel  much  more  readily.  But 
why  does  it  not  continue  to  sink  ?  Why,  because 
the  stratum  of  gravel  lies  on  a  bed  of  something  that 
water  cannot  penetrate.  This  water  is  clear,  and  not 
above  a  foot  deep,  and  we  can  thus  perceive  that  the 
bottom  is  gravel,  and  very  beautiful  it  looks.  Let  us 
take  a  peep  into  the  next  pit.  It  seems  to  be  deeper 
in  some  places,  and  the  Water  is  darker,  and  there 
seem  some  signs  of  vegetation  in  it.  Push  your  stick 
into  the  bottom  and  try  what  it  is.  The  stick  comes 
out  covered  with  a  tenacious  clay ;  you  may  rest 
assured  that  this  clay  lies  to  a  considerable  extent 
under  this  gravel  and  sand.  The  water  produced 
by  the  rains  and  dews  on  the  surrounding  country, 
penetrates  through  the  loose  sandy  and  gravelly  soil, 
till  it  arrives  at  the  clay  through  which  it  cannot 
pass ;  it  must  run  horizontally  along,  and  through 
the  gravel  or  sand,  and  it  will  lie  in  pits  at  a  depth 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the 
extent  of  the  supply.  If  the  stratum  of  clay  under 
the  gravel  should  lie  in  a  curve,  rising  at  each  side  of 
the  pit,  even  at  a  considerable  distance  from  it,  the 
water  finding  its  level  would  naturally  lie  higher  up 
in  the  gravel  as  in  the  instance  before  us.  Thus  is 
it  dammed  up  till  it  overcomes  the  rise  in  the  curva- 
ture of  the  clay  stratum,  when  it  continues  to  run 
through  the  gravel  as  before,  with  more  or  less  speed, 
according  to  the  level  of  the  strata. 

Springs,  therefore,  owe  their  origin  to  the  drainage 
of  higher  porous  grounds,  itito  porous  beds  or  strata, 
with  clay  or  rock  underlining  them,  forcing  the  un- 
derground stream  to  bufst  out  to  the  day,  when  the 
beds  of  clay  in  their  curvature  may  come  so  near 
the  surface,  that  the  ground  gives  way  before  the 
pressure  of  water,  which  comes  from  a  higher  level. 
This  often  happens  at  the  bottom  of  hills,  and  at  the 
sides  of  great  excavations,  where  waters  are  often 
seen  oozing  out  in  great  breadths  :  these  are  called 
weeping  springs.  They  are  also  found  distilling  slowly 
from  the  cracks  in  the  faces  of  rocks,  often  leaving 
red  and  yellow  stains,  which  indicate  that  they  have 
brought  out  with  them  a  portion  of  iron. 

This  principle  may  be  carried  further,  thus : — If  I 
wished  to  sink  a  well,  in  order  to  get  better  water, 
and  a  greater  supply  of  it,  I  must  line  the  well  with 
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cla)',  laid  all  round  against  the  gravel,  before  putting 
in  the  circular  brick  wall  which  forms  the  well;  this 
would  prevent  the  water  nearest  to  the  surface  from 
interrupting  the  work,  or  mixing  with  the  better  water 
when  it  should  be  found.  Having  done  this,  and 
continuing  to  dig  downwards  into  the  clay,  I  might 
get  through  it  either  in  a  few  inches,  a  few  feet,  or 
not  before  I  had  dug  some  hundreds  of  feet.  Per- 
haps I  should  get  through  it  in  a  few  feet,  and  on  going 
on  digging  might  find  gravel,  but  no  water;  pebble- 
beds,  sand,  &c.,  all  in  layers :  then  come  to  a  rocky 
substance  called  shale,  or  clay  and  sand,  hardened 
into  stone,  by  pressure  and  other  causes ;  after  this 
would  be  sand  again,  perhaps  of  great  depth ;  but 
still  this  same  system  of  beds,  strata,  or  layers,  con- 
tinues. Having  passed  through  these  layers,  I  now 
come  to  a  bed  of  .clay. 

The  land-springs,  and  soakage-water,  which  pre- 
sented themselves  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
digging  having  been  carefully  stopped  out,  we  have 
a  large  empty  well  with  a  clayey  bottom.  The  pro- 
cess of  boring  through  this  clay  is  then  commenced. 
This  is  done  with  large  augurs,  and  is  continued  to 
an  uncertain  depth,  say  a  hundred  feet,  or  more,  or 
less,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  clay.  In  due 
time  the  augur,  instead  of  clay,  brings  up  sand,  a 
sure  indication  that  water  is  near.  Very  soon  after 
*his  the  water  flows  up  through  the  hole  made  by  the 
augur,  a  pipe  being  driven  in  to  keep  the  passage 
free,  and  the  well  is  filled  higher  or  lower,  according 
to  the  level  of  the  bed  from  which  the  water  is 
actually  obtained.  If  the  water  comes  from  a  bed  of 
sand  which,  even  at  a  distance  from  the  well,  runs  \ip 
higher  than  the  well  itself,  then  we  have  overflowing 
wells,  or  even  natural  fountains,  throwing  out  their 
beautiful  streams  from  pipes  in  which  they  are  con- 
ducted, considerably  above  the  level  of  the  ground. 

This  ma}'  be  understood  more  clearly  by  referring 
to  the  following  diagram,  in  which  it  will  be  seen, 
that  if  a  bed  of  gravel,  and  a  bed  of  clay,  lie  one  on 
the  other,  in  a  slope  or  curve,  their  ends  must  be  laid 
bare  on  the  earth's  surface,  and  would  form  strips 
of  sandy,  clayey,  or  gravelly  soil,  in  the  district 
where  they  so  crop  out,  as  it  is  termed. 


A  A  Clialt.— B  Clay.— C  Gravel.— D  Clay.— E  The  gravel 
crops  out,  receiving  the  drainage  of  the  higher  country. 

F  Tlie  liighest  point  to  which  the  water  will  be  forced. 

a  a  a  a  Tlie  surface  of  the  country,  being  a  valley. 

b  ¥  The  line  of  level  to  which  tlie  water  would  spontaneously 
rise  in  the  vale,  were  a  hole  to  be  bored  to  the  gravel  through  the 
bed  of  clay  D. — cde  Wells. 

If  a  hole  were  bored  at  e,  the  water  would  rise  in  a 
pipe  as  high  as  the  line  of  level  at  e,  which  is  con- 
siderablv  higher  than  the  surface  of  the  country, 
aaaa.  '  Wells  of  this  kind  in  the  middle  of  France 


are  known  to  rise  forty  feet  above  the  surface ;  also 
in  low  districts  in  England,  as  in  Lincolnshire,  &c 

If  you  sunk  a  well  at  d  or  even  at  c,  it  is  evident 
you  could  get  no  water  to  rise  ;  because  the  bottom  of 
your  well  would  be  above  the  level  to  which  the  water 
would  be  forced,  its  highest  point  of  escape  being  at 
F.  Therefore,  if  you  wished  to  have  a  reservoir  of 
water  in  your  well,  you  must  dig  below  the  line  of 
level  into  the  gravel,  or  if  that  was  very  thin,  then 
down  into  the  clay  below ;  but  such  a  reservoir  would 
hold  but  little,  and  would  -be  soon  drained,  whereas 
at  the  centre  well  e,  you  have  the  whole  basin  com- 
prised between  the  point  of  escape  at  F,  and  the  line 
of  level  where  it  again  crosses  the  gravel,  and  the 
curve  formed  by  the  gravel-bed  C.  Now,  though  ia 
this  diagram  the  curve  is  necessarily  very  short, 
merely  to  illustrate  the  mode  in  which  it  takes  place, 
in  nature,  as  about  Tours  in  France,  and  other  dis- 
tricts, it  would  comprise  a  great  many  leagues  in 
extent,  and  which  if  put  in  proper  proportions  upon 
paper,  as  a  diagram  of  a  section  of  the  country,  the 
depth  of  forty  feet,  or  even  one  hundred  feet,  would 
scarcely  make  a  curve  that  would  be  perceptible. 
Thus,  all  these  circumstances  may  take  place  in  a 
country  where  none  but  an  experienced  man  of 
science  would  imagine  anything  of  the  kind  could 
exist :  thus,  you  might  find  a  basin  of  perhaps  some 
hundred  square  miles  in  extent,  serving  as  an  inex- 
haustible reservoir  of  water,  accessible  by  boring  or 
sinking  wells.  In  the  province  of  Artois,  in  France, 
boring  for  water  in  the  above  manner  is  practised  to 
a  great  extent,  and  these  wells  are  hence  called  Ar- 
tesian wells. 


The  strong  barriers  which  confined  the  stores  of  wisdom 
have  been  thrown  down,  and  a  flood  overspreads  the  earth . 
old  establishments  are  rising,  the  inferior  schools  are  intro- 
ducing improved  systems  of  instruction,  and  good  books 
are  rendering  every  man's  fireside  a  school.  From  all  these 
causes  there  is  growing  up  an  enlightened  public  opinion, 
which  quickens  and  directs  the  progress  of  every  art  and 
science,  and  through  the  medium  of  a  free  press,  although 
overlooked  by  many,  is  now  rapidly  becoming  the  governing 
influence  in  all  the  afl'airs  of  man. Arnott. 


It  may  he  said,  that  disease  generally  brings  that  equality 
which  death  completes.  The  distinctions  which  set  one 
man  so  far  above  another,  are  very  little  preserved  in  the 
gloom  of  a  sick  chamber,  where  it  will  be  in  vain  to  expect 
entertainment  from  the  gay,  or  instruction  from  the  wi.se ; 
where  all  human  glory  is  obliterated,  the  wit  clouded,  tho 
reason  perverted,  and  the  hero  subdued  ;  where  the  highest 
and  brightest  of  mortals  find  nothing  left  but  consciousness 
and  innocence. Audison. 


Every  one  would  pursue  his  own  interest  if  he  knew  what 
it  was ;  and,  in  fact,  every  one  does  pursue  it,  but  the  gene- 
rality totally  mistake  it.  No  man  would  choose  riches 
before  happiness,  power  before  quiet,  or  fame  before  safety, 
if  he  knew  the  true  value  of  each :  no  man  would  prefer 
the  transitory  and  worthless  enjoyment  of  this  world  to  the 
permanent  and  sublime  felicity  of  a  better,  if  he  had  a  clear 
prospect  of  them  both ;  but  we  see  the  former  through  a 
mist,  which  always  magnifies,  and  the  latter  appears  to  be 
at  so  great  a  distance,  that  we  scarce  see  it  at  all ;  and, 
therefore,  it  makes  little  impression  upon  our  senses,  and 
has  no  little  influence  on  our  conduct.-^ — Jenvn. 


There  is  nothing  of  which  men  are  more  liberal  than  their 
good  advice,  be  their  stock  of  it  ever  so  small ;  because  it 
seems  to  carry  in  it  an  intimation  of  our  own  influence, 
importance,  or  worth. Young. 
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KILLARNEY.    No.  IV. 


ROSS    ISLAND   AND  CASTLE,   KILLAHNEY. 


ROSS  ISLAND  AND  CASTLE. 

In  rival  contrast,  lo,  the  expanded  Isle 
Of  Ross  displays  her  military  pile! 
Long  since  illustrious  and  the  royal  seat, 
As  fame  infr)rnis,  of  Donaghoe  the  Ureal. 
Renowned  he  was,  and  ranked  with  earliest  kings, 
Nor  disbelieve  what  hoar  Tradition  sings. 
The  tale  no  guise  of  partial  story  wears. 
Strengthened  by  faith  and  sanctified  by  years, 
Killarney's  prince;  his  wise,  his  gentle  sway, 
Shall  stand  revered  through  Time's  eternal  day 
Religion  taught  his  heart,  that  crowns  are  given 
To  serve  mankind,  and  as  a  trust  from  heaven- 
Integrity  his  guide,  he  ne'er  misused 
His  power,  and  happiness  to  all  diffused. 

Rosa  Island  is  the  largest  of  those  contained  in  the 
Lower  Lake.  It  is  somethnes  called  a  peninsula,  for 
its  separation  from  the  main  land  is  but  partial.  A 
morass  occupies  the  intervening  spape,  and  is  reduced 
to  a  narrow  isthmus  by  inlets  on  each  side.  A  small 
canal  through  this  isthmus,  just  admitting  the  pas- 
sage of  a  single  boat,  is  the  only  separation  between 
the  island  and  the  main  land  during  the  Summer,  and 
even  this  sometimes  disappears.  In  Winter  the  whole 
isthmus  is  overflowed,  and  Ross  becomes  then  per- 
fectly insulated. 

The  shape  of  this  island  is  very   irregular.      It 
Vol.  XL 


stretches  out  for  some  distance  from  the  eastern  shore 
towards  the  middle  of  the  lake,  and  then  throws  for- 
ward a  projection  to  the  northward.  Thus  there  is 
formed  between  the  island  and  the  main  land  a  bay, 
the  head  of  which  is  bounded  by  the  isthmus  con- 
necting them,  and  the  mouth  of  which  opens  to  the 
northward ;  this  is  called  Ross  Bay. 

The  common  place  of  embarkation  for  strangers  at 
Killarney  is  at  the  head  of  Ross  Bay,  at  a  quay  under 
the  walls  of  the  castle ;  this  being  the  nearest  part  of 
the  lake  to  which  there  is  a  communication  from  the 
town  by  a  carriage-road.  From  the  town  Ross  Castle 
is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant. 

This  castle  is  built  upon  a  rock  close  to  the  water, 
and  very  near  the  bridge  which  connects  the  island 
with  the  main  land.  The  remains  of  the  old  works 
present  an  imposing  appearance  ;  a  lofty  quadrilateral 
building,  with  embattled  parapets,  is  yet  to  be  seen  in 
a  perfect  stal;e,  and  at  two  of  its  corners  are  two 
round  "  flankfers"  in  a  ruined  condition.  Some  plain 
buildings  have  been  erected  adjoining  the  castle,  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  small  garrison  holding 
this  military  post  in  modern  times.  The  castle  itself, 
"  a  fine  picturesque  ivy-mantled  ruin,"  forms  a  con- 
spicuous feature  in  the  landscape  from  almost  every 
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part  of  the  Lower  Lake ;  but  the  regularity  of  the 
modern  additions  is  said  to  be  destructive  of  the  pic- 
turesque effect  of  the  ancient  fabric.  The  ofHce  of 
governor  of  Ross  Castle  still  subsists  ;  but  it  is  one 
of  those  appointments  which  are  held  as  rewards 
for  distinguished  military  service,  to  which  no  effi- 
GieiJt  miUtary  duty  attaches,  "  and  which  are  to  be 
abolished  on  vacancies  occurring,  when  rewards  for 
distinguished  military  service  will  be  granted  in  lieu 
thereof."  The  summit  of  this  old  castle  affords  an 
extensive  and  magnificent  view. 

Immediately  in  front  (says  Mr.  Barrow,)  is  Ross  Island, 
beautifully  embellished  with  a  mixture  of  oaks,  ashes,  firs, 
lindens,  and  splendid  evergreens,  the  arbutus,  yew,  and  the 
holly  rising  almost  to  the  size  of  forest  trees.  On  the  right 
and  left  is  spread  out  the  broad  expansive  lake,  with  the 
finely-wooded  island  of  Innisi'allen,  and  on  the  opposite 
shore  the  lofty  mountains  of  Tomies  and  Glenaa,  with  their 
wooded  margins  overhanging  the  waters  of  the  lake,  and 
their  brown-heathy  sides  melting  gradually  into  the  stone- 
grey  of  their  summits.  On  the  right  of  these,  and  more 
distant  in  the  west,  are  seen  the  lofty  jagged  rocks  of  Mac 
Gillicuddy  ;  and  in  the  south,  the  high  round  summit  of 
Mangerton,  a  massy  mountain  of  considerable  height,  but 
devoid  of  all  picturesque  beauty. 

Ross  Castle  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  a  power- 
ful sept,  or  tribe,  of  O'Donoghoes ;  the  name  of 
O'Donoghoe-Ross  was  given  to  this  family  to  distin- 
guish it  from  that  of  O'Donoghoe-More.  It  was  a 
place  of  strength  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  and  is 
celebrated  for  the  obstinate  resistance  which  it  made 
to  the  attacks  of  the  parliamentary  army  under  Gene- 
ral Ludlow,  in  the  year  1652.  Lord  Muskerry,  at  the 
head  of  the  Irish  troops,  having  suffered  a  defeat  in  a 
battle  fought  at  Knochliclachy,  in  the  county  of  Cork, 
on  the  26th  of  July  in  that  year,  retreated  to  Ross 
Castle,  whither  he  was  followed  by  Ludlow,  of  whose 
proceedings,  up  to  the  surrender  of  the  castle,  we 
have  the  following  account  from  his  own  pen. 

In  the  mean  time  I  was  not  wanting  in  my  endeavours 
to  reduce  the  enemy  in  Ireland,  and  to  that  end  marched, 
with  about  four  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse, 
towards  Ross,  in  Kerry,  where  Lord  Muskerry  made  his 
principal  rendezvous,  and  which  was  the  only  place  of 
strength  the  Irish  had  left,  except  the  woods,  bogs,  and 
mountains,  being  a  kind  of  island,  encompassed  on  every 
part  by  water,  e.xcept  on  one  side,  upon  which  there  is  a 
log  not  passable  but  by  a  causeway,  which  the  enemy  had 
fortified.  In  this  expedition  I  was  accompanied  by  the 
Lords  BroghiU  and  Sir  Hardress  Waller,  major-general  of 
the  foot.  Being  arrived  at  this  place,  I  was  informed  that 
the  enemy  received  continual  supplies  from  those  parts 
that  lay  on  the  other  side,  and  were  covered  with  woods 
and  mountains ;  whereupon  I  sent  a  party  of  two  thousand 
foot  to  clear  these  woods,  and  to  find  out  some  convenient 
place  for  the  erecting  a  fort  if  there  should  be  occasion. 
These  forces  met  with  some  opposition,  but  at  last  they 
routed  the  enemy,  killing  some  and  taking  others  pri- 
soners, the  rest  saved  themselves  by  their  good  footman- 
ship.  Whilst  this  was  doing,  I  employed  that  part  of  the 
anny  which  was  with  me  in  fortifying  a  neck  of  land, 
where  I  designed  to  leave  a  party  to  keep  in  the  Irish  on 
this  side,  that  I  might  be  at  liberty,  with  the  greatest  part 
of  the  horse  and  foot,  to  look  after  the  enemy  abroad,  and 
to  receive  and  convey  such  boats  and  other  things  neces- 
sary, as  the  commissioners  sent  us  by  sea.  When  we  had 
received  our  boats,  each  of  which  was  capable  of  contain- 
ing one  hundred  and  twenty  men,  I  ordered  one  of  them  to 
be  rowed  about  the  water,  in  order  to  find  out  the  most 
convenient  place  for  lauding  upon  the  enemy,  which  they 
perceiving,  thought  fit,  by  a  timely  submission,  to  prevent 
the  danger  that  threatened  them,  and  having  expressed 
their  desires  to  that  purpose,  commissioners  were  appointed 
on  both  sides  to  treat.  A  fortnight  was  spent  in  debating 
upon  the  terras,  but  articles  were  finally  signed,  and  host- 
ages delivered  on  both  sides,  in  consequence  of  which  five 
thousand  horse  and  foot  laid  down  their  arms  and  surren- 
dered their  horses. 

The  garrisoa  of  the  castle  was  greatly  intimidated 


by  the  appearance  of  an  armed  vessel  floating  on  the 
lake ;  for  there  was  a  prediction  current  amongst  the 
■inhabitants  of  the  place,  that  the  castle  would  not  be 
taken  until  a  vessel  of  war  was  seen  to  swim  upoa 
the  bosom  of  its  waters.  Ludlow  himself  does  not 
inform  us  by  what  means  he  contrived  to  have 
his  boats  conveyed  to  the  lake  from  Castlemain, 
whither  they  had  been  forwarded  by  the  parlia- 
mentary commissioners ;  but  it  is  quite  clear  that 
they  never  could  have  been  brought  up  without  the 
greatest  difficulty.  The  river  Laune,  which  runs  from 
Killarney  to  the  sea,  is  much  too  shallow  in  its  ordi- 
nary state,  to  float  a  boat  capable  of  holding  one 
hundred  and  twenty  men ;  and  when  it  is  swollen  by 
floods,  and  raised  above  its  common  level,  its  current 
acquires  an  impetuosity  which  it  is  impossible  to  over- 
come. Although  Ludlow  speaks  of  bringing  the  boats 
to  the  lake,  as  if  the  task  had  not  been  one  of  very 
uncommon  labour  or  difficulty,  it  was  deemed  an 
event  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  thus  noticed  in  a 
chronological  table  appended  to  Sir  James  Ware's 
Annals :  "  Ross,  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  a  castle 
in  an  island,  is  yielded  up  to  Lord  Ludlow,  after  he 
had  caused  a  small  ship  to  be  carried  over  the  moun- 
tains, and  set  afloat  in  the  lough,  which  terrified  the 
enemyi"  Ludlow  speaks  of  several  boats.  To  have 
conveyed  these  over  the  mountains,  covered  as  they 
then  were  with  forest,  and  along  roads  that  were 
probably  little  better  than  bridle-paths  of  the  present 
day,  must,  as  Mr.  Weld  observes,  have  been  a  most 
difficult  and  enterprising  undertaking. 

During  the  war  between  King  William  and  James 
the  Second,  Ross  Castle  was  held  for  the  latter.  In  one 
of  the  "  Military  Articles"  of  Limerick,  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  the  garrisons  of  Clare  Castle,  Ross,  &c., 
should  have  the  advantage  of  the  capitulation  ;  and 
that  such  part  of  those  garrisons  as  designed  to  quit 
Ireland  and  go  beyond  seas,  should  march  out  "  with 
their  arms,  baggage,  drums  beating,  ball  in  mouth, 
match  lighted  at  both  ends,  and  colours  flying,  with 
all  the  provisions,  and  half  the  arhmutiition  that  is  in 
the  said  garrisons." 

There  are  several  small  islands  at  the  mouth  of 
Ross  Bay ;  the  most  remarkable  of  them  is  a  large 
rock  of  limestone,  about  twenty  feet  in  height,  on  one 
side  nearly  perpendicular,  and  not  unlike  a  wall.  It 
is  called  O'Donoghoe's  prison,  and  tradition  says  that 
it  was  used  by  the  good  and  great  prince  of  that 
name,  as  a  place  of  confinement  for  those  who  dis- 
turbed the  peace  of  his  dominions  ;  among  the  cap- 
tives, the  chieftain's  own  son  has  a  place,  and  his 
confinement  is  often  cited  as  a  proof  that  his  father's 
domestic  administration  was  not  devoid  of  necessary 
rigour,  because  it  was  generally  mild. 

On  Ross  Island  is  the  most  ancient  mine  in  Ire- 
land ;  it  is  situated  in  the  south  part  of  the  island. 
Its  remote  antiquity  is  established  by  a  discovery 
made  on  clearing  out  the  old  shafts,  wheu  it  was  re- 
opened a  few  years  ago ;  at  that  time,  several  rude 
implements  of  stone  were  found  buried  under  decayed 
vegetable  matter  and  rubbish,  the  accumulation  of 
many  centuries.  These  were  principally  stones  of  aa 
oblong-spheroidal  shape,  which  appear  to  have  beea 
used  as  hammers  for  breaking  the  ore ;  the  ends  are 
in  general  much  battered,  and  there  is  a  slight  inden- 
ture visible,  obviously  intended  to  confine  the  liga- 
ments by  which  the  handles  were  fastened  to  the 
stones.  Two  or  three  of  these  relics  fell  into  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Crofton  Croker;  their  construction, 
he  says,  is  so  barbarous,  that  it  is  evident  with  such 
tools,  the  process  of  mining  must  haive  been  very 
slow,  as  well  as  laborious.  Appearances  led  to  the 
supposition,  that  the  workmen  used  to  endeavour  to 
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facilitate  their  operations,  by  kindling  large  fires  on 
ttie  limestone,  of  which  this,  as  well  as  the  other 
islands  on  the  Lower  Lake  is  composed,  and  so  redu- 
cing it  to  a  caustic  state  ;  the  timber  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  was  most  probably  the  fuel  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. Marks  of  the  fires  were  distinctly  to  be  seen 
when  the  rock  was  exposed  to  view  j  and  these, 
together  with  the  stone  implements  discovered,  were 
regarded  as  affording  satisfactory  evidence,  that  the 
mine  had  been  worked  at  a  period  prior  to  the  know- 
ledge of  either  iron  or  gunpowder.  Local  tradition 
has  attributed  these  primitive  operations  to  the 
Danes ;  and  the  country  people  call  the  stone  ham- 
mers, "  Dane  hammers." 

It  is  supposed  that  this  mine  was  opened,  if  not 
worked,  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  as  some  coins 
of  that  monarch  were  found  in  another  part  of  the 
mine.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  it 
had  lain  for  a  long  time  totally  neglected  ;  when,  in 
the  year  1804,  a  Cornish  gentleman,  who  had  previ- 
ously examined  it  from  curiosity,  while  quartered  with 
his  regiment  at  Killarney,  induced  a  few  persons  in 
the  vicinity  to  join  him  in  re-opening  it.  A  small 
company  was  thus  formed,  and  a  capital  raised  upon 
shares.  No  attempts  were  made  to  draw  off  the 
■water  from  that  part  of  the  mine  with  which  the  old 
shafts  communicated,  which  wovild  probably  have 
been  a  hazardous  speculation.  The  first  efforts  of 
the  adventurers  were  solely  directed  to  draining  a 
narrow,  oblong  pit,  which  appeared  to  have  been 
formerly  opened  with  the  view  of  following  a  vein 
of  ore  near  the  lake.  Having  succeeded  in  clearing 
out  the  water  and  rubbish,  they  discovered  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pit  a  rich  bed  of  ore ;  encouraged  by 
this  flattering  appearance,  they  proceeded  to  work  it 
on  rather  an  extensive  scale,  and  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining the  metal  with  great  facility.  Its  situation 
was,  however,  very  unfavourable,  it  being  close  to  the 
lake,  and  the  ground  not  rising  much  above  it,  so  that 
in  a  short  time  the  workmen  had  excavated  com- 
pletely under  the  lake,  with  a  very  fair  chance  of  the 
■water's  breaking  upon  them.  But  the  richness  and 
abundance  of  the  ore,  were  sufficient  to  induce  a  dis- 
regard of  danger ;  during  the  four  years  that  Ross 
mine  was  worked,  nearly  80,000/.  worth  of  copper 
was  disposed  of  at  Swansea,  some  cargoes  producing 
forty  pounds  per  ton.  This  very  richness  eventually 
caused  the  destruction  of  the  mine.  Several  small 
veins,  of  very  valuable  ore,  were  found  to  branch  off 
from  the  main  load,  and  run  towards  the  surface  ;  the 
miners,  who  were  paid  by  quality  as  well  as  quantity, 
pursued  these  smaller  veins  too  far;  thus  the  water 
broke  through,  and  in  such  quantities,  that  an  engine 
of  thirty-horse  power  could  make  no  sensible  impres- 
sion on  the  inundation. 

Before  this  attempt  was  made  to  work  Ross  mine, 
several  speculators  had  been  attracted  thither  by  the 
reports  which  they  had  heard  of  the  richness  of  the 
ore.  Mr  Weld  mentions  an  amusing  project  which 
Vf9s  formed  by  one  of  them. 

I  happened  one  day  (he  says)  to  be  present  whilst  two 
of  the  people,  lough  Lancashire  men,  were  examining  the 
old  works.  They  soon  formed  a  judgment,  and  at  once 
relinquished  the  idea  of  engaging  in  the  enterprise,  but 
the  spirit  of  speculation  was  active  in  their  minds.  Cast- 
ing their  eyes  arounrl,  ihey  suddenly  conceived  the  project 
of  draining  the  lake,  and  began  vauntingly  to  declare, 
what  a  deal  of  land  they  could  add  to  the  possessions  of 
Lord  Kenmare,  were  he  to  employ  them  in  such  an  under- 
taking. 1  know  not  w hether  they  would  ha\e  laid  their 
proposals  seriously  before  his  lordship,  had  they  been 
allowed  to  proceed  with  Iheir  calculations ;  but  such  an 
outcry  was  instantly  raised  against  them  by  the  surround- 
ing peasants  and  by  the  boatmen,  whose  pride  and  interest 
were  both  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  the  lake  being  converted 


into  dry  land,  that  the  poor  frighted  engineers  were  well 
pleased  to  relinqush  their  golden  dreams,  and  to  obtain 
immediate  safety  by  a  precipitate  retreat. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  Ross  mine,  and  about 
the  centre  of  the  island,  is  a  quarry  of  marble,  gene- 
rally of  a  pale  ash  colour,  streaked  with  red  and 
white  veins.  A  considerable  quantity  is  annually 
raised,  and  it  is  used  to  some  extent  for  hearths  and 
chimney  pieces  throughout  the  adjacent  district.  But 
its  principal  consumption  is  for  tomb-stones ;  the 
peasantry  seldom  omit  to  place  one  of  these  memo- 
rials over  the  remains  of  their  relatives,  and  some- 
times they  will  journey  twenty  miles  across  the 
mountains,  to  Killarney,  to  purchase  it,  although, 
apparently,  thev  are  but  ill  able  to  bear  the  expense. 


THE    STARS. 


Oh  'tis  lovely  to  watch  ye  at  twilight  rise. 
When  the  evenmg  shadows  have  left  the  skies. 
Or  the  sun  has  gone  down  like  a  king  to  rest, 
In  the  palace-hulls  of  the  golden  west ; 
Or  tlie  first  pale  star  in  tlie  western  sky. 
Calls  ye  forth  to  tlie  midnight's  solemnity. 

Earth  hails  your  light  in  the  loveliest  hour, 
When  the  dew  lilte  a  spuit  hangs  over  e.ich  flower. 
When  the  glens  lie  hushed  and  the  woods  are  still, 
And  tlie  Naiad  liearcth  the  fountain's  thrill, 
And  the  low  wind  wailctli  her  anthem-hymn 
In  the  ear  of  the  night's  young  cherubim. 

And  oh  !  the  bright  visions  j-e  see  from  heaven  ! 
The  earth's  blue  sliade  in  the  gloom  of  even, 
Tlie  red  sea's  wave  as  it  rolleth  on. 
In  the  gleam  of  the  simsct's  horizon ; 
And  the  beautiful  hues  of  the  rainbow  air  ; 
And  the  spuits,  like  ye,  that  are  wandering  there 

Yet  oh  !  there  ai-e  more, — from  the  sunset  dells 
Ye  harken  the  chime  of  sweet  vesper  bells. 
And  tlie  shepherd's  hymn,  and  the  mother's  prayer, 
Ye  hear  through  the  liusli  of  the  midnight  air, 
And  the  dove's  soft  note  in  tlie  solemn  woods. 
And  eve's  low  moan  ui  the  soUtudos. 

Yet  have  ye  a  spell  and  a  solemn  power, 
To  guard  the  earth  at  the  midnight's  hour ; 
To  watch  o'er  the  slumbering  homes  of  men, 
— O'er  the  lamp  that  lighteth  the  student's  pen  j 
O'er  the  peasant's  roof,  and  the  monarch's  tlirona, 
Over  all  tliat  beauty  hath  made  your  own. 

Ye  pass  in  your  glory  o'er  hmd  and  sea ; 
Ye  ride  through  the  heavens  triumphantly.; 
O'er  tlie  boundless  hills  of  immortal  space. 
Ye  speed  in  the  joy  of  your  chariot-race ; 
And  the  sunset's  beam,  and  the  moonlight's  ray, 
Aro  the  paths  that  ye  tread  to  the  shores  of  day. 

And  oh  !  do  ye  gazo  on  that  shining  land. 

Where  seraph  and  spirit  for  ever  stand  ? 

A  white-robed  choir  round  the  golden  throne. 

With  liaqi,  and  with  hymn,  and  with  orison, 

Sounding  for  ever  their  anthem  ciy, 

Xhiough  the  hush  of  the  midnight's  immensity  I 

' — Ye  are  mystic  and  holy  !— ye  may  not  tell 
Of  that  land  where  the  spirits  of  Eden  dwell ; 
Ye  may  not  give  to  the  winds  of  the  earth. 
The  seraph  voices  that  hailed  your  birth ; 
Hound  the  awful  throne  where  ye  bend  and  bless 
The  spirit  that  called  ye  to  loveliness  I 

But  lo  !   the  deep  glory  of  night  goes  by. 
And  the  moon  wanes  low  in  the  western  sky; 
And  the  beautiful  spirit  whose  silver  wings 
Gave  songs  to  the  night  from  a  thousand  strings  j 
Has  pealed  o'er  tho  waves  of  the  dark  deep  sea, 
Your  dirge  through  the  heaven's  infinity  ! 

Yet  again  yo  will  come  in  the  eve's  dark  hours, 
With  dew,  to  refreshen  the  folding  flowers ; 
With  balm  on  your  wings  for  the  wounded  breivst. 
And  hope  for  the  mourner  that  finds  no  rest; 
And  joy  for  the  spirit  that  waits  afar 
For  the  heaven  that  shineth  in  one  night  star  1 

F.  S.  M.  in  Fulcuer's  Poetical  Miscellany, 
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WEAVING   CLOTH   OF    D1VEI19   COLOUKS. 


No.  III.  The  History  of  Joseph. 
The  Biblical  history  between  the  death  of  Abraham 
and  the  birth  of  Joseph,  records  incidents  almost 
exclusively  belonging  to  pastoral  life,  but  our  attention 
is  directed  to  the  state  of  the  social  arts  by  the  pre- 
sent which  the  patriarch  Jacob  made  to  his  favourite 
son,  he  gave  him  "  a  coat  of  many  colours."  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  3.)  From  the  monuments  we  find  that  the 
art  of  weaving  had  been  brought  to  great  perfection 
among  the  ancient  Egyptians;  we  find  even  some 
approach  to  a  factory  system;  the  spinners  are  de- 
picted in  groupes,  they  perform  their  tasks  under  the 
superintendence  of  an  overseer,  and  the  division  of 
labour  is  so  far  complete  that  each  part  of  the  pro- 
cess gives  employment  to  a  peculiar  set  of  operatives. 
But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  variegated  vesture 
which  excited  the  envy  of  Joseph's  brethren  was 
•woven  of  divers  colours,  or  whether  it  was  embroi- 
dered with  patches  or  needle-work.  From  the  above 
engraving  we  find  that  the  Egyptians  were  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  interweaving  colours  in  chequers  like 
the  Scottish  plaids. 

The  frame  of  the  loom  is  fastened  to  the  ground 
by  four  posts  or  pegs,  and  the  threads  appear  to  be 
'  drawn  through  by  the  hand,  not  shot  with  the  shuttle. 
The  labour  must  consequently  have  been  tedious  and 
the  work  expensive;  indeed,  we  find  that  even  in  the 
time  of  David  the  wearing  of  such  robes  was  one  of 
the  privileges  of  royal  birth,  for  the  sacred  historian 
says  of  Tamar,  "  She  had  a  garment  of  divers  colours 
upon  her;  for  with  such  robes  were  the  king's 
daughters  that  were  virgins  apparelled."  (2  Sam. 
xiii.  18.)  But  embroidered  robes  were  also  used; 
their  costly  preparation  was  a  favourite  employment 
with  ladies  of  rank,  and  they  were  bestowed  as  marks 
of  honour  upon  princes  and  conquerors.  In  that 
beautiful  passage  of  Deborah's  triumphal  ode,  de- 
scribing the  conduct  of  Sisera's  mother,  we  find  an 
example  of  the  great  importance  attached  to  these 
ornamental  garments.  "  The  mother  of  Sisera  looked 
out  at  a  window  and  cried  through  the  lattice.  Why 
is  his  chariot  so  long  in  coming,  why  tarry  the  wheels 
of  his  chariots  ?  Her  wise  ladies  answered  her,  yea, 
she  returned  answer  to  herself.  Have  they  not  sped  ? 
have  they  not  divided  the  prey,  to  every  man  a  damsel 


or  two ;  to  Sisera  a  prey  of  divers  colours,  a  prey 
of  divers  colours  of  needle-work,  of  needle-work 
on  both  sides  meet  for  the  necks  of  them  that  take 
the  spoil."  (Gen.  v.  28 — 30.)  Here  the  repetition  of 
"  divers  colours"  is  a  clear  proof  of  the  value  attri- 
buted to  such  vestures,  and  an  intimation  that  they 
were  regarded  as  ensigns  of  dignity  and  evidences  of 
rank. 

The  envy  of  Joseph's  brethren  appears  then  to 
have  been  excited  not  merely  by  the  superior  beauty 
of  his  dress,  but  by  his  being  invested  with  authority 
over  his  brethren,  of  which  the  ornamented  garment 
was  the  outward  sign.  Even  at  this  day  Eastern 
potentates,  wlien  they  confer  office  upon  a  favourite, 
present  him  also  with  a  dress  of  honour  as  a  symbol 
of  his  rank. 

Joseph  was  sold  by  his  brethren  to  a  company  of 
Ishmaelites  and  Midianites  who  were  conveying  a 
caravan  of  merchandize  to  Egypt.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  Egyptians  themselves  did  not  engage  in  the 
carrying  trade ;  they  abandoned  it  to  the  wandering 
tribes  on  their  eastern  and  southern  frontiers,  whose 
caravans  brought  them  the  produce  of  distant  lands ; 
we  know  that  at  a  later  period  they  allowed  the  Phoe- 
nicians, and  afterwards  the  Greeks,  to  monopolize 
the  Mediterranean  trade,  they  were  themselves  a 
manufacturing  but  not  a  commercial  people.  The 
monuments  confirm  the  Scriptural  account  of  the 
carrying-trade  with  Egypt  being  in  the  hands  of 
foreigners,  for  among  all  the  various  occupations  de- 
picted on  the  tombs,  we  have  not  seen  one  in  which 
a  native  Egyptian  can  be  identified  as  a  travelling 
merchant.  We  find  that  slaves  were  commonly  im- 
ported into  Egypt  by  the  caravans,  troops  of  these 
unfortunate  beings  are  depicted  driven  like  cattle  to 
the  market,  and  it  is  further  remarkable  as  a  con- 
firmation of  the  Scriptural  narrative,  that  many  of 
the  slaves  represented  are  of  the  light  colour  used  in 
depicting  the  natives  of  Syria  and  Arabia. 

Joseph  was  sold  "  unto  Potiphar,  an  officer  of 
Pharaoh's  and  captain  of  the  guard."  (Gen.  xxxvii. 
36.)  In  the  original  Hebrew,  Potiphar  is  called 
"  chief  of  the  slaughterers  or  executioners,"  an  office 
in  the  East  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  his  dignity 
of  field-marshal.     The  punishment  of  death  seemv 
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to  have  been  rarely  inflicted  in  ancient  Egypt,  crimes 
deserving  such  a  penalty  were  regarded  as  acts  of 
hostility  against  the  sovereign,  and  thus  it  was  not 
"  deemed  a  degrading  task  to  destroy  the  king's  enemies. 
When  Solomon,  after  his  accession,  resolved  to  put 
to  death  Adonijah  and  Joab,  we  find  that,  instead  of 
employing  a  common  executioner,  he  entrusted  the 
office  to  I3enaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  a  man  of  high 
rank,  for  he  succeeded  Joab  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  royal  army.  We  see  on  the  monuments 
captives  put  to  death  by  officers  of  high  dignity,  a 
singular  confirmation  of  a  custom  which,  if  it  had 
not  been  supported  by  such  an  accumulation  of  un- 
questionable testimony,  our  habits  and  prejudices 
would  have  led  us  to  reject  as  incredible. 

Potiphar  is  also  described  as  "  captain  of  the 
guard  i"  this  is  the  first  recorded  account  of  a  standing 
army,  and  we  are  led  to  enquire  how  such  an  institu- 
tion became  necessary  in  ancient  Egypt.  The  frag- 
ments of  Manetho's  Egyptian  history,  preserved  by 
Josephus,  inform  us  that  the  Egyptians  were  exposed 
to  predatory  incursions  from  the  wandering  tribes  who 
possessed  Western  Asia.  One  body  of  these,  known 
to  historians  under  the  name  of  Hycsos,  or  shepherd 
kings,  succeeded  in  overrunning  the  country,  and 
twice  established  a  kingdom  in  the  lower  valley  of 
the  Nile.  We  shall  find,  as  we  advance,  good  reason 
to  believe  that  Joseph's  entrance  into  Egypt  took 
place  in  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second  in- 
vasion of  the  Hycsos,  and  that  the  Pharaoh  who 
oppressed  the  Israelites  belonged  to  the  second  dy- 
nasty of  the  intruders.  The  necessity  of  constantly 
guarding  the  frontiers  against  these  plunderers 
compelled  the  Egyptians  to  maintain  a  regular 
army,   and  their   soldiers   appear  to   have  been   as 


well  armed  and  disciplined  as  those  of  any  nation  of 
antiquity. 

The  treatment  which  Joseph  received  in  Potiphar'a 
family  leads  us  to  conclude  that  the  lot  of  domestic 
slaves  in  Egypt  was  not  very  severe.  On  the  monu- 
ments we  see  many  examples  of  favourite  slaves  en- 
joying considerable  indulgence,  and  a  degree  of 
freedom  which  is  highly  creditable  to  the  Egyptian 
character.  Diodorus  Siculus  informs  us  that,  by  the 
Egyptian  law,  a  master  had  no  power  over  the  life 
of  his  slave,  and  we  find  this  illustrated  in  the  Scrip- 
ture narrative,  for  though  Potiphar  held  a  high  rank 
in  Pharaoh's  court,  he  could  not  punish  the  perfidy 
and  ingratitude  of  which  he  believed  Joseph  guilty, 
but  was  obliged  to  deliver  him  over  to  the  justice  of 
the  king.  Now  the  pastoral  race  to  which  the  Is- 
raelites belonged  showed  no  such  tenderness  for  human 
life,  neither,  indeed,  did  the  Egyptians  themselves 
after  they  had  been  subdued  by  the  Persians.  We 
have,  consequently,  in  this  incident,  a  singular  proof 
of  the  veracity  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  for  the  conduct 
described  by  the  sacred  historian,  the  equitable  treat- 
ment of  slaves,  belonged  to  no  other  eastern  nation, 
and,  in  process  of  time,  was  neglected  by  the  Egyp- 
tians themselves. 

From  the  Psalms  we  learn  that  Joseph's  confinement 
was  at  first  very  rigid.  "  They  set  his  feet  fast  in  the 
stocks,  the  iron  entered  into  his  soul."  (Psalm  cv.  18.) 
Numerous  monuments  exist  of  the  severity  with 
which  prisoners  were  treated  in  ancient  times  ;  "  but 
the  Lord  was  with  Joseph  and  showed  him  mercy, 
and  gave  him  favour  in  sight  of  the  keeper  of  the 
prison."  (Gen.  xxxix.  21.)  He  soon  had  two  com- 
panions, the  chief  butler,  and  the  chief  baker.  It  is 
a   proof    of    the   advanced   state   of   civilization   in 
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Egypt  that  these  offenders  were  not  instantly  put  to 
death,  but  merely  imprisoned,  so  as  to  give  time  for 
investigation  of  the  crimes  laid  to  their  charge.  The 
representations  on  the  monuments  confirm  this  equit- 
able character  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  so  unlike  the 
conduct  of  other  oriental  sovereigns  ;  we  find  even 
the  best  of  the  Jewish  monarchs  hasty  in  pro- 
nouncing sentence  of  death,  and  speedy  in  enforcing 
its  execution,  and  this  adds  another  unsuspicious 
evidence  to  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  Pentateuch. 

The  butler  and  baker  in  the  ancient  eastern  courts 
were  officers  of  great  rank  and  trust ;  poison  was  so 
often  employed  to  remove  an  obnoxious  sovereign, 
that  every  precaution  was  necessary  to  guard  against 
it.  The  dreams  of  both  these  functionaries  refer  to 
their  respective  occupations,  and  we  shall  find  that 
they  are  described  with  great  minuteness. 

"  The  chief  butler  told  his  dream  to  Joseph,  and 
said  to  him.  In  my  dream,  behold  a  vine  was  before 
me.  And  in  the  vine  were  three  branches ;  and  it 
was  as  though  it  budded,  and  her  blossoms  shot  forth, 
and  the  clusters  thereof  brought  forth  ripe  grapes. 
And  Pharaoh's  cup  was  in  my  hand,  and  I  took  the 
grapes  and  pressed  them  into  Pharaoh's  cup,  and  I 
gave  the  cup  into  Pharaoh's  hand."  (Gen.  xl.  9,  10, 
11.)  The  vine  grows  naturally  in  Egypt,  only  in  a 
few  high-lying  districts  ;  its  artificial  cultivation  re- 
quired extraordinary  care  and  attention  :  it  was 
trained  over  trellises,  watched  carefully  by  the  gar- 
deners, and  regularly  watered,  while  most  other  pro- 
ductions of  horticulture  required  little  more  labour 
than  the  ordinary  operations  of  farming. 

Before  passing  from  this  engraving,  which  shows 
how  carefully  the  vine  was  trained  and  watered,  we 
may  remark  that  the  simple  apparatus  for  raising 
water  employed  by  the  figure  to  tlie  right  is  still  used 
at  the  present  day.  It  is  simply  a  rude  lever  j  the 
stone  at  one  end  is  sufficiently  heavy  to  raise  the  full 
bucket  suspended  at  the  other,  and  the  labour  of  the 
person  who  draws  the  water  is  confined  to  pulling 
down  the  bucket  when  empty.  The  compartment  to 
the  left  illustrates  the  difference  between  the  hand- 
plough  and  the  yoke-plough,  of  which  we  have  spoken 
in  a  preceding  number.  The  vine  springing  over  the 
trellis  appears  to  be  as  luxuriant  as  that  which 
Pharaoh's  butler  beheld  in  his  dream. 

The  butler  informs  us  that  he  extracted  the  juice 
by  simply  pressing  the  grapes  in  his  hand.  But 
though  this  process  may  have  been  occasionally  used, 
the  grapes  were  generally  trodden  out  by  the  foot, — 
a  custom  to  which  frequent  allusions  are  made  in 
Scripture,  and  to  v;hich  we  shall  on  a  future  occasion 
direct  the  reader's  attention. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  that  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  cup  to  Pharaoh  would  have  been  a 
clear  proof  that  the  butler  was  fully  restored  to  favour. 
We  may,  however,  notice  that  the  Egyptian  vases 
were  of  surpassing  beauty,  and  that  they  fully  rival 
those  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Etruscans  in  loveliness 
of  form,  while  they  far  surpass  them  in  variety  *. 

We  must  now  come  to  the  second  dream.  "  And 
when  the  chief  baker  saw  that  the  interpretation  was 
good,  he  said  unto  Joseph,  I  also  was  in  my  dream, 
and,  behold  I  had  three  white  baskets  on  my  head ; 
and  in  the  uppermost  basket  there  was  all  manner  of 
bake-meats  for  Pharaoh;  and  the  birds  did  eat  them 
out  of  the  baskets  upon  my  head."  (Gen.  xl.  1  G,  1 7.) 
The  baskets  which  are  here  mentioned  occur  frequently 
upon  the  monuments.  It  would  seem  that  most 
cooking  operations  were  originally  performed  by 
baking,  as  is  still  the  case  in  some  of  the  islands  of 
the  South  Sea  J  when  thus  prepared  they  were  brought 
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to  table  in  trays  and  baskets  of  exquisite  workman- 
ship, and  ranged  so  as  to  make  a  tasteful  exhibition. 
We  shall  see,  hereafter,  that  this  display  of  the  viands 
at  a  banquet  was  extended  also  to  religious  offerings, 
as,  for  instance,  the  Jewish  custom  of  placing  shew- 
bfead  on  the  altars,  which  was  manifestly  derived 
from  the  Egyptians.  Some  of  the  baskets  were  plain 
wicker-work,   as   in  the   accompanying   engraving ; 


others  were  formed  of  gold  and  silver,  exquisitely 
wrought.  We  find  these  liaskets  frequently  carried 
on  the  head  as  described  by  the  chief  baker;  there 
was  manifestly  great  care  taken  to  teach  the  servants 
who  performed  this  duty  to  walk  steadily  and  grace- 
fully under  their  burdens.  It  must  be  added  that  the 
baskets  are  rarely  covered,  so  that  the  birds  might 
easily  have  attacked  the  viands  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed by  the  dreamer,  especially  as  the  establish- 
ments of  the  domestics  were  separated  by  a  court 
from  the  royal  apartments  of  the  palace.  It  is  by 
no  means  unusual  in  Persia  to  see  pillaus  and  pastry 
sent  to  a  considerable  distance  in  baskets  on  men's 
heads,  and  the  rice  round  the  pillaus  is  so  closely 
compressed  that  they  retain  their  heat  during  the 
journey. 

From  Joseph's  interpretation  of  the  dream,  it  ap- 
pears that  criminals  were  beheaded  before  their  bodies 
were  exposed  on  a  gibbet.  "  Yet  within  three  days 
shall  Pharaoh  lift  up  thy  head  from  off  thee,  and 
shall  hang  thee  on  a  tree;  and  the  birds  shall  eat  thy 
flesh  from  off  thee."  (Gen.  xl.  20.)  We  see  frequent 
examples  of  the  beheading  of  captives  on  the  monu- 
ments, but  no  instance  of  hanging.  Such  a  punish- 
ment must  have  been  reserved  only  for  the  most 
atrocious  criminals,  because  no  superstitions  of  the 
Egyptians  were  more  remarkable  than  those  connected 
with  the  reverential  care  of  the  dead. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  private  history  of 
Joseph  previous  to  his  being  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
prime-minister  and  virtual  ruler  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
and  we  have  found  that  circumstances  apparently  the 
most  trivial  and  minute  in  the  narrative,  are  con- 
firmed in  every  particular  by  the  representations  of 
manners  and  customs  still  existing  on  the  tf.mples 
and  tombs.  No  history  in  the  world,  indeed,  is  sup- 
ported by  such  cogent  evidence  as  this,  the  most 
ancient  and  most  venerable.  In  fact,  we  may  be  said 
to  have  as  abundant  corroborations  of  the  truth  of 
Joseph's  history  as  of  the  reigns  of  the  English  queens 
Mary  and  Elizabeth. 

Prejudice  may  be  considered  as  a  continual  false  medium 
of  viewing  things,  for  prejudiced  persons  not  only  never 
speak  well,  but  also  never  think  well,  of  those  whoni  they 
dislike,  and  the  whole  character  and  conduct  is  considered 
with  an  eye  to  that  particular  thing  which  offends  them,^— 
Butler. 
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SIR  WALTER  SCOTT'S  VISIT  TO  THE  CAVE 

UAMH  SMOWE. 

Went  off  before  eight  a.m.  to  breakfast  with  our 
friend  Mr.  Anderson.  After  breakfast  took  the  long 
boat,  and  under  Mr.  Anderson's  pilotage,  rowed  to  see 
a  remarkable  natural  curiosity,  called  Uamh  Smowe, 
or  the  Largest  Cave.  After  rowing  about  three  ni'les 
to  the  westward  of  the  entrance  from  the  sea  to  Loch 
^J£ribol,  we  enter  a  creek,  between  two  ledges  of  very 
^^kh  rocks,  and  landing,  find  ourselves  in  front  of  the 
^^■pnder  w-e  came  to  see. 

^^pThe  exterior  apartment  of  the  cavetn  opens  under 
^Tf  tremendous  rock,  facing  the  creek,  and  occupies 
the  full  space  of  the  ravine  where  we  landed.  From 
the  top  of  the  rock  to  the  base  of  the  cavern,  as  we 
afterwards  discovered  bV  pliimb^  is  eighty  feet,  of 
wTiich  the  height  is  fifty-three  feet :  the  rest,  being 
twenty-seven  feet,  is  occupied  by  the  precipitous 
rock  under  which  it  opens;  the  width  is  fully  in  pro- 
portion to  this  great  height,  being  110  feet.  The 
depth  of  this  exterior  cavern  is  200  feet,  and  it  is 
apparently  supported  by  an  intermediate  column  of 
natural  rock.  Being  open  to  daylight  and  the  sea 
air,  the  cavern  is  perfectly  clean  and  dry,  and  the 
sides  are  incrusted  with  stalactites.  This  immense 
cavern  is  so  well-proportioned,  that  I  was  not  aware 
of  its  extraordinary  height  and  extent,  till  I  saw  our 
two  friends,  who  had  somewhat  preceded  us,  having 
made  the  journey  by  land,  appearing  like  pigmies 
among  its  recesses.  Afterwards,  on  entering  the 
cave,  I  climbed  up  a  sloping  rock  at  its  extremity, 
and  was  much  struck  with  the  prospect,  looking  out- 
ward from  this  magnificent  arched  caverij  upon  our 
boat  and  its  crew,  the  view  being  otherwise  bounded 
by  the  ledge  of  rocks  which  formed  each  side  of  the 
creek. 

We  now  propose  to  investigate  the  further  wonders 

of  the  Cave  of  Smowe.     In  the  right  or  west  side  of 

the  cave  opens  an  interior  cavern  of  a  different  aspect. 

The  height  of    this  second    passage    may   be  about 

twelve  or  fourteen  feet,   and  its  breadth  about  six  or 

eight,    naturally    and   neatly  formed    into   a   Gothic 

portal.     The  lower  part  of  this  porch  is  closed  by  a 

ledge  of  rock,   rising  to  the  height  of  between  five  or 

■'•X.  feet,  and  which  I  can  compare  to  nothing  but  to 

10   hatch-door  of    a    shop.     Between   this   hatch  a 

ijrook   finds  its  way  out,   forms  a   black   deep   pool 

l)efore  the  Gothic  archway,  and   then  escapes  to  the 

sea,   forming   the  creek   in  which   we  lauded.     It  is 

somewhat  difficult  to  approach  this  strange   pass,  so 

-  to  gain  a  view  into  the  interior  of  the  cavern.      By 

i  umbering  along  a  broken  and   dangerous  cliff,   you 

un,  however,   look  into  it ;   but  only  so  far  as  to  see 

1  twilight  space   filled  with   dark-coloured   water  in 

•■eat  agitation,  and  representing  a  subterranean  lake, 

woved  by  some  fearful  convulsion  of  nature.     How 

lis  jjond  is  supplied  with  water  you  cannot  see  even 

.  ..:n  this  point  of  vantage,  but  you  are  Qiade  partly 

usible  of  the  truth   by  a  sound  like  the  dashing  ot 

sullen   cataract  within   the  bowels   of   the    earth. 

iere  the  adventure  has  usually  been  abandoned,  atid 

Fr.  Anderson   mentioned  only  two  travellers  whose 

iiiusity  had  led   them  further.     We  were   resolved, 

.  jwever,   to   see  the   adventures  of  this   cave   to  an 

id.     Duff  had  already  secured  the  use  of  a  fisher's 

.,.)at  and  its  hands,  our  own  log-buat  being  too  heavy 

:;nd  far   too   valuable  to   be  ventured.     Accordingly 

.la  skiff  was   dragged   up   the   brook   to   the   rocky 

I  -dge  or  hatch  which  barred  up  the   interior  cavern, 

and  then,  by  force  of  hands,  our  boat's  crew  and  two 

or  three  fishers  first  raised  the  boat's  bow  upon  the 

ledge  of  rock,  then  brought  her  to  a  level,  being 


poised  upon  that  narrow  hatch,  and,  lastly,  launched 
her  down  into  the  dark  and  deep  subterranean  lake 
within.  The  entrance  was  so  narrow,  and  the  boat 
so  clumsy,  that  we,  who  were  all  this  while  clinging 
to  the  rock  like  sea-fowl,  and  with  scarcely  more 
secure  footing,  were  greatly  alarmed  for  the  safety  of 
our  trusty  sailors.  At  the  instant  when  the  boat 
sloped  inward  to  the  cave,  a  Highlander  threw  him- 
self into  it  with  great  boldness  and  dexterity,  and,  at 
the  expense  of  some  bruises,  shared  its  precipitate 
fall  into  the  waters  under  the  earth.  This  dangerous 
exploit  was  to  prevent  the  boat  drifting  away  from 
us,  but  a  cord  at  its  stern  would  have  been  a  safer 
and  surer  expedient. 

When  the  man  had  recovered  his  breath  and  legs, 
he  brought  the  boat  back  to  the  entrance,  and  took 
us  in.  We  now  found  ourselves  embarked  on  a  deep 
black  pond  of  an  irregular  form,  the  rocks  rising  like 
a  dome  all  around  us,  and  high  over  our  heads.  The 
light,  a  sort  of  dubious  twilight,  was  derived  from 
two  chasms  in  the  roof  of  the  vault,  for  that  offered 
by  the  entrance  was  but  trifling.  Down  one  of  those 
rents  there  poured  from  the  height  of  eighty  feet,  in 
a  sheet  of  foam,  the  brook,  which,  after  supplying 
the  subterranean  pond  with  water,  finds  its  way  out 
beneath  the  ledge  of  rock  that  blocks  its  entrance. 
The  other  sky-light,  .if  I  may  so  term  it,  looks  out  at 
the  clear  blue  sky.  It  is  impossible  for  description 
to  explain  the  impression  made  by  so  strange  a  place 
to  which  we  had  been  conveyed  with  so  much  diffi- 
culty. The  cave  itself,  the  pool,  the  cataract,  would 
have  been  each  separate  objects  of  wonder,  but  all 
united  together,  and  affecting  at  once  the  ear,  the 
eye,  and  the  imagination,  their  effect  is  indescribable. 
The  length  of  this  pond,  or  loch,  as  the  people  here 
call  it,  is  seventy  feet  over,  the  breadth  about  thirty 
at  the  narrowest  point,  and  it  is  of  great  depth. 

As  we  resolved  to  proceed,  we  directed  the  boat  to 
a  natural  arch  on  the  right  hand,  or  west  side  of  the 
cataract.  This  archway  was  double,  a  high  arch 
being  placed  above  a  very  low  one,  as  in  a  Roman 
aqueduct.  The  ledge  of  rock  which  forms  this  lower 
arch  is  not  above  two  feet  and  a  half  above  the  water, 
and  under  this  we  were  to  pass  in  the  boat;  so  that 
we  were  fain  to  pile  ourselves  fiat  upon  each  other 
like  a  layer  of  herrings.  By  this  judicious  disposition 
we  were  pushed  in  safety  beneath  this  low-browed 
roCk  into  a  region  of  utter  darkness.  For  this,  how- 
ever, we  were  provided,  for  we  had  a  tinder-box  and 
lights.  The  view  back  upon  the  twilight  lake  we  had 
crossed,  its  sullen  eddies  wheeling  round  and  round, 
aad  its  echoes  resounding  to  the  ceaseless  thunder  of 
the  waterfal,  seemed  dismal  enough,  and  was  aggra- 
vated by  temporary  darkness,  and  in  some  degree  by 
a  sense  of  danger.  The  lights,  however,  dispelled 
the  latter  sensation,  if  it  prevailed  to  any  extent,  and 
we  now  found  ourselves  in  a  narrow  cavern  sloping 
.somewhat  upward  from  the  water.  We  got  out  of 
tlie  boat,  proceeded  along  some  slippery  places  upon 
shelves  of  the  rock,  and  gained  the  dry  land.  I 
cannot  say  dry,  excepting  comparatively.  We  were 
then  in  an  arched  cave,  twelve  feet  high  in  the  roof, 
and  about  eight  feet  in  breadth,  which  went  winding 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  for  about  an  hundred 
feet.  The  sides,  being  (like  those  of  the  whole 
cavern,)  of  limestone  rock,  were  covered  with  stalac- 
tites, and  with  small  drops  of  water  like  dew,  glancing 
like  ten  thousand  thousand  sets  of  birthday  diamonds 
under  the  glare  of  our  lights.  In  some  places  these 
stalactites  branch  out  into  broad  and  curious  ramifi- 
cations, resembling  coral  and  the  foliage  of  submarine 
plants. 

When  we  reached  the  extremity  of  this  passage 
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•we  found  it  declined  suddenly  to  a  horrible  gulf,  or 
well,  filled  with  dark  water,  and  of  great  depth,  over 
which  the  rock  closed.  We  threw  in  stones,  which 
indicated  great  profundity  by  their  sound ;  and  grow- 
ing more  familiar  with  the  horrors  of  this  den,  we 
sounded  with  an  oar,  and  found  about  ten  feet  depth 
at  the  entrance,  but  discovered,  in  the  same  manner, 
that  the  gulf  extended  under  the  rock,  deepening 
as  it  went,  we  knew  not  how  far.  Imagination 
can  figure  few  deaths  more  horrible,  than  to  be 
sucked  under  these  rocks  into  som.e  unfathomable 
abyss,  where  your  corpse  could  never  be  found  to 
give  intimation  of  your  fate.  A  water  kelpy,  or  an 
evil  spirit  of  any  aquatic  propensities,  could  not 
choose  a  fitter  abode;  and  to  say  the  truth,  I  believe 
at  our  first  entrance,  and  when  all  our  feelings  were 
afloat  at  the  novelty  of  the  scene,  the  unexpected 
splashing  of  a  seal  would  have  routed  the  whole 
dozen  of  us.  The  mouth  of  this  ugly  gulf  was  all 
covered  with  slimy  alluvions  substances,  which  led 
Mr.  Stevenson  to  observe,  that  it  could  have  no  sepa- 
rate source,  but  must  be  fed  from  the  waters  of  the 
outer  lake  and  brook,  as  it  lay  upon  the  same  level, 
and  seemed  to  rise  and  fall  with  them,  without  having 
anything  to  indicate  a  separate  current  of  its  own. 
Rounding  this  perilous  hole,  or  gulf,  upon  the 
aforesaid  alluvious  substances,  which  formed  its  shores, 
we  reached  the  extremity  of  the  cavern,  wliich  there 
ascends,  like  a  funnel,  directly  up  a  sloping  precipice, 
but  hideously  black  and  slippery  from  wet  and  sea- 
weeds. One  of  our  sailors,  a  Zetlander,  climbed  up 
a  good  way,  and  by  holding  up  a  light,  we  could 
plainly  perceive  that  this  vent  closed,  after  ascending 
to  a  considerable  height  j  and  here,  therefore,  closed 
the  adventure  of  the  Cave  of  Smowe,  for  it  appeared 
utterly  impossible  to  proceed  further  in  any  direction 
whatever.  There  is  a  tradition,  that  the  first  Lord 
Keay  went  through  various  subterranean  abysses, 
and  at  length  returned,  after  ineffectually  endeavour- 
ing to  penetrate  to  the  extremity  of  the  Smowe  Cave ; 
but  this  must  be  either  fabulous,  or  an  exaggerated 
account  of  such  a  journey  as  we  performed.  And 
under  the  latter  supposition,  it  is  a  curious  instance 
how  little  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
curiosity  have  cared  to  examine  it. 

On  returning,  we  endeavoured  to  familiarize  our- 
selves with  the  objects  in  detail,  which,  viewed  toge- 
ther, had  struck  us  with  so  much  wonder.  The 
stalactites,  or  limy  incrustations,  upon  the  walls  of 
the  cavern,  are  chiefly  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  and, 
in  this  respect,  Smowe  is  inferior,  according  to  Mr. 
Stevenson,  to  the  celebrated  cave  of  Macallister,  in 
the  Isle  of  Skeye.  In  returning,  the  men  with  the 
lights,  and  the  various  groups  and  attitudes  of  the 
party,  gave  a  good  deal  of  amusement.  We  now 
ventured  to  clamber  along  the  side  of  the  rock  above 
the  subterranean  water,  and  thus  gained  the  upper 
arch,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  our  admirable 
and  good-humoured  commodore,  Hamilton,  floated 
beneath  the  lower  arch  into  the  second  cavern. 

Descending  from  our  superior  station  on  this  upper 
arch,  we  now  again  embarked,  and  spent  some  time 
in  rowing  about  and  examining  this  second  cave. 
We  could  see  our  dusky  entrance,  into  which  daylight 
streamed  faint,  and  at  a  considerable  distance;  and 
under  the  arch  of  the  outer  cavern  stood  a  sailor, 
with  an  oar  in  his  hand,  looking,  in  the  perspective, 
like  a  fairy  with  his  wand.  We  at  length  emerged 
unwillingly  from  this  extraordinary  basin,  and  again 
enjoyed  ourselves  in  the  large  exterior  cave.  Our 
boat  was  hoisted  with  some  difficulty  over  the  ledge, 
which  appears  the  natural  barrier  of  the  interior 
apartments,  and  restored  in  safety  to  the  fishers,  who 


were  perfectly  gratified  for  the  hazard  which  their 
skiff,  as  well  as  one  of  themselves,  had  endured. 

After  this  we  resolved  to  ascend  the  rocks,  and 
discover  the  opening  by  which  the  cascade  was  dis- 
charged from  above  into  the  second  cave.  Erskine 
and  I,  by  some  chance,  took  the  wrong  side  of  the 
rocks,  and  after  some  scrambling,  got  into  the  face 
of  a  dangerous  precipice,  where  Erskine,  to  my  great 
alarm,  turned  giddy,  and  declared  he  could  not  go 
further.  I  clambered  up  without  much  difficulty, 
and  shouting  to  the  people  below,  got  two  of  them  to 
assist  him,  by  means  of  a  rope.  We  easily  found 
the  brook,  and  traced  its  descent  till  it  precipitates 
itself  down  a  chasm  of  the  rock  into  the  subterranean 
apartment  where  we  first  made  our  acquaintance. 
Divided  by  a  natural  arch  of  stone  from  the  chasm 
down  which  the  cascade  falls,  there  is  another  vent, 
which  serves  as  skylight  to  the  cavern,  as  I  already 
noticed.  Standing  on  a  natural  foot-bridge,  formed 
by  the  arch  which  divides  these  two  gulfs,  you  have 
a  grand  prospect  into  both.  The  one  is  deep,  black, 
and  silent,  only  affording  at  the  bottom  a  ghmpse  of 
the  dark  and  sullen  pool  which  occupies  the  interior 
of  the  cavern.  The  right-hand  vent,  down  which 
the  stream  discharges  itself,  seems  to  ring  and  reel 
with  the  unceasing  roar  of  the  cataract  which  en- 
velopes its  side  in  mist  and  foam.  This  part  of  the 
scene  alone  is  worth  a  day's  journey.  After  heavy 
rains,  the  torrent  is  discharged  into  this  cavern  with 
astonishing  violence ;  and  the  size  of  the  chasm  being 
inadequate  to  the  reception  of  such  a  volume  of 
water,  it  is  thrown  up  in  spouts  like  the  blowing  of  a 
whale.  But  at  such  times  the  entrance  of  the  cavern 
is  inaccessible.  Taking  leave  of  this  scene  with 
regret,  we  rowed  back  to  Loch  Eribol. 

[Lockiiaht's  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.] 


CONVERSATION.     No.  IL 

There  are  certain  epochs  of  conversation  traceable 
in  the  different  stages  of  society.  In  the  most  bar- 
barous times,  war,  the  chase,  and  supernatural  appear- 
ances, are  the  usual  characteristics  of  it.  To  a  more 
advanced  stage,  fables  of  love  adventures,  and  the 
ruder  kind  of  poetry;  and  to  supply  the  defects  of 
talk,  bards  are  [called  in  to  recite  their  verses,  and 
fools  to  supply  jests,  and  furnish  a  subject  for  them. 
To  a  still  further  advanced  stage,  during  the  struggles 
of  despotism  and  liberty,  politics  form  a  ruling  topic. 

In  the  most  refined  state,  when  the  government  is 
settled,  and  when  industry  and  opulence  have  gene- 
rated luxurious  habits,  and  an  improved  cultivation 
of  mind,  the  arts,  theatres,  new  romances,  and  poetry, 
and  finally,  the  sciences,  philosophy,  and  religious 
truths,  are  found  to  be  the  reigning  subjects  of  con- 
versation. 

Proverbs,  puns,  rebuses,  charades,  so  common  fifty 

years  ago,  are  now  expelled  from  polite  society. 

Essays  on  Conversation  and  on  Quackery. 


The  difference  of  the  degrees  in  which  the  individuals  of  a 
great  community  enjoy  the  good  things  of  life,  has  been  a 
theme  of  discontent  in  all  ages ;  and  it  is  doubtless  our 
paramount  duty,  in  every  state  of  society,  to  alleviate  the 
pressure  of  the  purely  evil  part  of  this  distribution,  as 
much  as  possible,  and,  by  all  the  means  he  can  devise, 
secure  the  lower  links  in  the  chain  of  society  from  diagf;ing 
in  dishonour  and  wretchedness. Sir  John  Herschel. 
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THE  WOOLLEN  MANUFACTURE.    Part  I. 


THE    MEaiHO    SHEEP. 


History  of  the  Manufacture. 
In  the  earliest  records  we  possess  of  the  arts  of  man- 
kind, we  find  a  notice  of  the  employment  of  wool  in 
the  manufacture  of  clothing.  It  is  mentioned  as  a 
common  material  for  cloth  in  Leviticus.  "  The  gar- 
ment also  that  the  plague  of  leprosy  is  in,  whether  it 
be  a  woollen  garment  or  a  linen  garment,  whether  it 
be  in  the  warp,  or  the  wool,  of  hnen,  or  of  woollen." 
That  the  art  was  possessed  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans  is  well  known,  but  at  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire,  the  mode  of  manufacturing  fine  fabrics  ap- 
pears to  have  been  lost.  The  woollen  manufacture 
revived  a  little  in  the  tenth  century,  in  the  Low 
Countries,  and  continued  a  source  of  great  profit  to 
the  inhabitants  for  nearly  four  hundred  years,  in- 
creasing to  such  an  extent,  that  the  growth  of  wool 
of  their  own  country  was  insufficient  for  their  con- 
sumption, and  they  were  obliged  to  derive  their  sup- 
ply from  other  nations.  About  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  later,  an  inundation  of  the  sea,  which 
threatened  the  whole  of  the  country  with  destruction, 
dispersed  the  foreign  manufacturers  who  had  settled 
in  Flanders  and  Brabant,  and  they,  carrying  with 
them  the  art  they  had  acquired,  established  woollen 
manufactures  in  other  countries,  and  still  continuing 
their  connexion  with  the  Netherlands,  increased  the 
commerce  of  that  country  to  an  enormous  extent. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  manu- 
facture was  established  in  many  parts  of  Europe  ;  in 
Spain,  in  the  city  of  Seville  alone,  not  less  than 
16,000  looms  were  employed.  From  Spain,  it  ex- 
tended itself  to  Italy  and  France.  In  France,  the 
Vol.  XI. 


manufacture  of  fine  cloths  was  carried  on  to  a  vast 
extent,  from  IGiiO  until  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  in  1685,  when  her  best  workmen  left  the 
country,  and  her  superiority  was  gradually  lost. 

With  respect  to   England,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloths  was  first  intro- 
duced by   its  conquerors,  the   Romans.      A   manu- 
factory was  established  at  Winchester,  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  supply  the  Roman  army ;    and  while 
the  Romans  remained  on  the  island,  it  was,  no  doubt, 
continued.     From    that  time  to  the  end  of  the  ninth 
century,  we   have   no   notice  of  the  progress  made  in 
this  useful  art.     In  the  year  925,  a  fleece  was  valued 
at  two-fifths  of  the   whole   sheep,  a  tolerable  proof 
either  that  wool  was  in  great  demand,  or  that  the 
flesh  of  the  sheep  was  in  little  request  or  in  great 
abundance.     For  the  next  two  centuries,  the  price  of 
the  carcase  remained  the    same,  while   that  of  the 
wool  increased.     In  1135,  the  difference  in  value  was 
very  great,  the  price  of  the  wool  having  increased 
fifty  per  cent,  and  that  of  the  sheep  decreased  nearly 
in  the  same  ratio.     In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second, 
Spanish  wool  was  introduced  to  supply  the  demand 
of  the  nobility  for  fine  cloths,  but  the  injury  this  was 
supposed  to  produce  to  the  sale  and  consumption  of 
EngUsh  wool,  caused  it  to  be  prohibited  soon  after- 
wards.    In  1240,  fine  Spanish  cloth  was  imported  in 
considerable    quantities,    and    in    consequence,    the 
demand  for  English  wool   being  reduced,  the  surplus 
of  our  native  growth  was  exported  to  Flanders,  and 
it  was  there  manufactured.     This  continued  for  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  years ;    at  this  time,  about 
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1330,  great  efforts  were  made  by  the  English  to  im- 
prove their  woollen  manufacture,  and  to  that  end 
they  invited  over  the  Flemings,  by  the  offer  of  various 
privileges,  to  establish  manufactories  in  this  country  ; 
the  great  expertuess  of  these  people  soon  produced  a 
sensible  improvement  in  the  English  fabrics,  and  the 
government  supposing  that  the  whole  of  the  wool  of 
home  growth  could  be  manufactured  in  the  country, 
a  law  was  passed  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  wool ; 
the  demand  from  Flanders  ceased,  and  the  farmers 
having  less  inducement  to  improve  their  wool,  or  to 
increase  the  quantity,  both  suffered  by  the  prohibition. 

The  different  kinds  of  wool  which  are  employed  by 
the  manufacturer,  vary  much  in  quality,  but  the  chief 
distinction  is  between  the  lonff  wool,  called  combing- 
wool,  whose  fibres  are  from  three  to  ten  inches  in 
length,  and  the  short-stapled,  or  cloth  wool,  which 
seldom  exceeds  four  inches.  The  long  wool  is  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  carpets,  crapes,  blan- 
kets, &c.,  the  finer  and  shorter  varieties  being 
reserved  for  hosiery.  The  short  wool  is  chiefly  used 
for  broad  cloths,  kerseymeres,  &c. 
■  The  wool  of  the  sheep  differs  in  quality  according 
to  the  part  of  the  animal  from  which  it  is  taken  ;  the 
finest  is  on  the  neck  and  back,  the  next  in  quality  is 
on  the  sides,  that  on  the  legs  and  rump  is  not  so 
fine,  while  the  coarsest  sort  is  on  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  body  of  the  animal.  These  four  sorts  are 
separated  from  each  other  at  the  time  of  shearing. 

The  wool  of  the  English  sheep  is  generally  of  the 
long  wool  kind,  the  finer  sorts  of  short  wool  being 
produced  by  the  Spanish  breed  of  sheep,  the  Merino  ; 
of  these,  the  Saxon  Merinos  produce  the  best  staple, 
but  those  which  have  been  bred  in  Australia  appear 
hkely  to  excel,  in  a  short  time,  the  European. 

King  George  the  Third  introduced  the  Merino 
sheep  into  England",  but  they  did  not  succeed  to  the 
extent  that  was  expected,  although  they  have  in  many 
instances  materially  improved  the  English  breed. 
The  quality  of  wool  produced  by  the  same  variety  of 
the  sheep  differs  considerably,  according  to  the  soil  of 
which  their  pastures  consist.  The  fleece  of  sheep  fed 
on  chalky  districts  is  generally  harsh,  whde  those 
which  are  fed  on  rich  loamy  soil,  arc  distinguished 
for  the  softness  of  their  wool.  Those  on  the  Cheviot 
hills  are  said  to  produce  the  finest  English  wool. 

A  very  great  change  has  taken  place  within  the  course 
of  the  present  century,  both  as  respects  the  quantity  of 
foreign  wool  imported,  and  the  countries  from  whence  it 
is  derived.  Previously  to  1800,  our  average  imports  of  wool 
did  not  much  exceed  3,000,000  lbs.,  mostly  brought  from 
Spain,  the  wool  of  which  country  has  long  maintained  a 
high  character.  In  1800,  our  imports  amounted  to  nearly 
9,000,000,  and  they  have  since  gone  on  gradually  increasing, 
till  they  now  amount  to  from  25,000,000  to  43,000,000  lbs. 
Instead,  however,  of  being  principally  derived  from  Spain, 
as  was  the  case  in  1814,  the  greater  part  of  this  immense 
supply  of  foreign  wool,  is  now  imported  from  Germany. 
The  late  King  of  Saxony,  when  Elector,  introduced  the 
breed  of  Merino  sheep  into  his  dominions,  and  exerted  him- 
self to  promote  the  growth  of  this  valuable  animal.  His 
praiseworthy  efforts  have  been  crowned  with  the  most  sig- 
nal success.  The  Merino  sheep  seem  to  succeed  better  in 
Saxony  and  some  other  German  states,  than  in  Spain,  and 
they  have  increased  so  rapidly,  that  the  Spanish  wool  trade 
has  become  insignificant,  when  compared  with  that  of 
Germany.  The  importations  of  German  Wool  were  quite  tri- 
fling during  the  war,  amounting  in  1812  to  only  28,000  lbs., 
but  since  tbe  peace  they  have  increased  beyond  all  prece- 
dent. In  1814,  they  amounted  to  3,432,456  lbs. ;  in  1820, 
they  were  3,1 13,442  lbs.  ;  in  1825,  they  reached  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  28,739,661  lbs.  ;  but  this  being  a  year  of 
overtrading,  they  declined  in  1820,  to  1 0,545,232  lbs. ;  they 
have  since,  however,  recovered  from  this  depression,  and  in 
1833,  amounted  to  25,370,1 06  lbs. 

The  breed  of  sheep  which  was  carried  out  to  New  South 
Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  has  succeeded  remarkably 
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well ;  and  Australia  promises,  at  no  distant  day,  to  be  one 
of  the  principal  wool-growing  countries  in  the  world.  The 
imports  into  Great  Britain  have  been  rapidly  increasing ; 
in  1833,  they  amounted  to  8,516,869  lbs.,  while  the  imports 
from  Spain  only  amounted  to  3,339,150  lbs.  The  Spanish 
flocks  suffered  severely  during  the  war,  and  the  best  wool 
does  not  fetch  more  than  half  the  price  of  the  Saxony. 

The  males  of  the  Merinos  have  horns,  the  females 
are  without  them.  The  thickness  of  wool  with  which 
they  are  covered  is  very  great, — they  appear  entirely 
enveloped  in  it ;  it  grows  under  the  jaws,  down  the 
forehead  to  the  eyes,  under  the  belly,  and  down  the 
legs  to  the  very  feet.  It  covers  the  skin  so  thickly, 
that  it  will  scarcely  give  way  to  the  pressure  of  the 
hand,  but  yields,  as  it  were,  by  starts,  like  the  close, 
short  hair  of  an  extremely  fine  clothes  brush.  In 
Spain,  the  number  of  this  breed  is  estimated  at 
5,000,000,  and  they  are  all  under  the  management  of 
a  company  of  proprietors,  which  bears  the  name  of 
the  Mesta,  endowed  with  peculiar  privileges,  which  are 
considered  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
agriculture.  This  association  is  formed  principally  of 
the  nobles,  persons  in  power,  members  of  wch 
monasteries,  and  ecclesiastical  chapters.  They  are 
divided  into  flocks.  The  Mesta  has  its  peculiar  laws, 
which  are  digested  into  a  code  called  Leys  y  orde- 
nmizas  de  la  Mesta,  and  there  is  also  a  particular  tri- 
bunal, consisting  of  four  judges,  under  the  title  of 
Honrado  coiisejo  de  la  Mesta,  whose  jurisdiction  extends 
to  all  matters  that  are,  in  the  slightest  degree,  con- 
nected with  the  interests  of  the  Mesta,  and  who  are 
particularly  watchful  against  any  infringement  of  its 
privileges.  La  Borde,  in  his  splendid  work  on  Spain, 
sums  up  the  principal  grievances  complained  of,  in 
consequence  of  the  exclusive  powers  of  this  corpo- 
ration. 1st,  It  employs  from  40,000  to  50,000  men, 
which  are  thus  withdrawn  from  other  pursuits  in 
agriculture,  and  which  are  otherwise  lost  to  the  state, 
as  they  rarely  marry  ;  2nd,  The  lands  on  which  they 
feed  might  be  cultivated  to  much  greater  advantage  ; 
3rd,  The  cultivated  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their 
route  receive  great  damage,  for  which  it  is  impossible 
to  obtain  recompense;  and  as  they  are  in  motion  in 
the  Spring,  when  the  corn  is  considerably  advanced, 
and  again  in  the  Autumn,  when  the  grapes  are  ripe, 
this  damage  is  the  more  extensive. 

The  directors  and  shepherds  are  dreaded  in  every  place 
through  which  they  pass,  for  they  exercise  a  most  insuffer- 
able despotism,  the  consequence  of  the  improper  privilege 
they  possess,  of  bringing  whomsoever  they  may  choose  to 
insult  before  the  tribunal  of  the  mesta,  whose  decisions  are 
almost  invariably  in  favour  of  its  servants. 

The  following  account  of  these  wandering  flocks, 
although  written  some  time  back,  is  still  a  faithful 
history  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  at  present 
conducted  from  place  to  place. 

The  whole  number  of  these  sheep  are  divided  into  flocks. 
Ten  thousand  sheep  compose  a  flock,  which  is  divided  into 
ten  tribes.  One  man,  called  a  Mayoral,  has  the  conduct 
of  all.  He  must  be  the  owner  of  four  or  five  hundred 
sheep ;  strong,  active,  vigilant,  intelligent  in  pasture,  in 
the  weather,  and  in  the  diseases  of  sheep.  He  has  abso- 
lute dominion  over  fifty  shepherds  and  fifty  dogs,  five  of 
each  to  a  tribe.  He  chooses  them,  he  chastises  them,  or 
discharges  them  at  will ;  he  is  the  chief  shepherd  of  the 
whole  flock.  His  salary  is  forty  pounds  a  year  and  a 
horse,  whereas  the  first  shepherd  of  a  tribe  has  but  forty 
shillings  a  year,  the  second  thirty-four  shillings,  the  third 
twenty-five  shillings,  the  fourth  fifteen  shillings,  and  a  boy 
ten  shillings  a  year.  All  their  allowance  is  two  pounds  of 
bread  a  day  each.  They  may  keep  a  few  goats  and  sheep 
in  the  flock,  but  the  wool  is  for  the  master;  they  have  only 
the  lambs  and  the  flesh.  The  chief  shepherd  gives  them 
three  shillings  in  April,  and  three  shillings  in  October,  by 
way  of  regale  for  the  road ;  and  these  are  all  the  sweets 
these  miserable  wretches  enjoy.  Exposed  everyday  in  the 
year  to  all  weathers,  and  ev«ry  night  to  lie  in  a  nut.    Thus 
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fere,  and  thus  live,  generally  to  old  age,  25,000  men,  the 
number  computed  to  keep  the  flne-wooUed  sheep  of  Spain, 
with  the  same  number  of  dogs  of  the  large  mastiff  kind, 
who  are  allowed  two  pounds  of  bread,  of  an  inferior  quality, 
a-pieee  a  day. 

The  first  thing  the  shepherd  does  when  the  flock  returns 
from  the  south  to  their  Summer  downs,  is  to  give  them  as 
much  salt  as  they  will  eat ;  every  owner  allows  his  flock 
of  a  thousand  sheep,  one  hundred  aroves,  or  twenty-five 
quintals  of  salt,  which  the  flock  eats  in  about  five  months  ; 
they  eat  none  in  their  journey,  nor  in  their  Winter  walk. 
The  shepherd  places  fifty  er  sixty  flat  stones,  at  about  five 
steps  distance  from  each  other,  he  strews  salt  upon  each 
Btone,  he  leads  the  flock  slowly  through  the  stones,  and 
every  sheep  eats  to  his  liking.  They  never  eat  a  grain  of 
■alt  when  they  are  feeding  on  limestone  land,  whether  it 
be  on  the  grass  of  the  downs,  or  on  the  little  plants  of  the 
dorn-fields  after  harvest-home.  The  shepherd  must  not 
suffer  them  to  stay  too  long  without  salt ;  he  leads  them  to 
a  spot  of  clayey  soil,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  feeding, 
tiiey  march  to  the  stones  and  devour  the  salt.  If  they  meet 
a  spot  of  the  mixed  soil,  they  eat  salt  in  proportion. 

At  the  latter  end  of  September,  they  put  on  the  redding 
or  ochre  ;  a  ponderous  irony  earth,  common  in  Spain  The 
sbepherd  dissolves  it  in  water,  and  daubs  the  sheep's  backs 
with  it  from  the  neck  to  the  rump.  Some  say  it  mixes 
with  the  grease  of  the  wool,  and  so  becomes  a  varnish  im- 
penetrable to  the  rain  and  cold ;  others,  that  its  weight 
keeps  the  wool  down,  and  so  hinders  it  from  growing  long 
and  coarse ;  and  others,  that  it  acts  as  an  absorbent  oT  the 
perspiration. 

The  sheep  now  begin  their  march  towards  the  low  plains ; 
their  itineracy  is  marked  out  by  immemorial  custom,  and 
by  ordinances  ;  and  is  as  well  regulated  as  the  march  of 
troops.  They  feed  freely  in  all  the  wilds  and  commons 
they  pass  through ;  but  as  they  must  necessarily  pass 
through  many  cultivated  spots,  thp  proprietors  of  these  are 
obliged  by  law  to  leave  a  passage  open  for  the  sheep, 
through  vineyards,  olive-yards,  corn-fields,  and  pasture  land 
common  to  towns;  and  these  passages  must  be  at  least 
ninety  yards  wide,  that  they  may  be  not  too  crowded  in  a 
narrow  lane.  These  passages  are  often  so  long,  that  the 
poor  creatures  march  six  or  seven  leagues  a  day  to  get  into 
the  open  wilds,  where  the  shepherd  walks  slow  to  let  them 
feed  at  ease  and  rest:  but  they  never  slop;  they  ha\e  no 
day  of  repose,  they  march  at  least  two  leagues  a  day,  ever 
following  the  shepherd,  always  feeding  or  seeking  with 
their  heads  towards  the  ground,  till  they  get  to  their  jour- 
ney's end,  which,  from  the  Montana  to  Estramadura,  is 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues,  which  they  march  in 
legs  than  forty  days.  The  chief  shepherd's  first  care  is  to 
see  that  each  tribe  is  conducted  to  the  same  district  it  fed 
in  the  year  before,  and  where  the  sheep  yere  yeaned,  which 
they  think  prevents  a  variation  in  the  wool ;  though  this, 
indeed,  requires  but  little  care,  for  it  is  a  notorious  truth  that 
the  sheep  would  go  to  that  very  spot  of  their  own  accord. 
His  next  care  is  to  fix  the  toils  *  where  the  sheep  pass  the 
night,  lest  they  should  stray  and  fall  into  the  jaws  of 
wolves.  Lastly,  the  shepherds  make  up  their  poor  huts 
with  stakes,  branches,  and  brambles ;  for  which  end,  and 
for  firing,  they  are  allowed  by  law  to  cut  off  one  branch 
fiom  every  tree. 

Next  comes  the  time  when  the  ewes  begin  to  drop  their 
lambs,  which  is  the  most  toilsome  and  most  solicitious 
Bort  of  the  pastoral  life.  The  shepherds  first  cull  out  the 
Darren  from  the  pregnant  ewes,  which  are  conducted  to  the 
best  shelter,  and  the  others  to  the  bleakest  part  of  the  dis- 
trict As  the  lambs  fall  they  are  led  apart,  with  their 
dams,  to  another  comfrfrtable  spot.  A  third  division  is 
made  of  the  last-yeaned  lambs,  for  whom  was  allotted  from 
the  beginning,  the  most  fertile  part,  the  best  soil,  and 
sweetest  grass  of  the  down,  that  they  may  grow  as  vigorous 
as  the  first  veaned,  for  they  must  all  march  the  same  day 
towards  their  Summer  quarters.  In  the  month  of  March 
die  shepherds  cut  off  the  tails  of  the  lambs  five  inches 
below  the  rump,  for  cleanliness ;  mark  them  on  the  nose 
with  a  hot  iron ;  saw  off  their  horns,  that  the  rams  may 
not  hurt  one  another,  or  the  ewes,  and  any  other  necessary 
operation,  previously  to  which  the  twentieth  lamb  is  paid, 
the  other  half  tithe  being  paid  in  the  Winter  walk. 

•  'I  he  toils  are  made  of  sparto,  in  meshes  a  foot  wide,-and  the 
Oicltness  of  a  finger ;  so  that  toils  serve  instead  of  hurdles.  The 
WhoU  square  toil  is  light.  Sparto  is  a  sort  of  rush,  which  bears 
gwung  into  ropes  for  coasting  vessels,  Sparto  swims,  hemp  sinks. 
Itii  callsd  bou  by  the  English  sailors. 


In  the  month  of  April,  the  sheep  express,  by  various 
uneasy  movements,  a  remarkable  restlessness,  and  strong 
desire  to  go  off.  The  shepherds  must  exert  all  their  vigi- 
lence  lest  they  should  escape  ;  and  it  has  often  happened 
that  a  tribe  has  stolen  a  forced  majch  of  three  or  four 
leagues  upon  a  sleepy  shepherd  :  but  he  is  sure  to  find 
them,  for  they  return  exactly  the  same  way  they  came,  and 
there  are  many  examples  of  three  or  four  strayed  sheep, 
walking  a  hundred  leagues  to  the  very  place  they  fed  in  the 
year  before.  Thus  they  all  go  off  towards  their  Summer 
rnountains  in  the  same  order  they  came,  only  with  this 
difference,  that  the  flocks  that  go  to  Loon  and  Castile,  are 
shorn  on  the  road;  whilst  the  other  flocks  march  on  to 
Molina  of  Arragon.  They  begin  to  shear  the  first  of  May, 
provided  the  weather  be  fair,  for  if  this  wool  were  not  quite 
dry,  the  fleeces,  which  are  close  piled  upon  one  another, 
would  ferment  and  rot.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
shearing-houses  are  so  spacious.  Some  of  them  can  con 
tain  in  bad  weather  20,000  sheep,  and  cost  above  5,000/. 
sterling;  besides,  the  ewes  are  creatures  of  such  tender 
constitutions,  that  if  they  were  exposed  immediately  after 
shearing  to  the  air  of  a  bleak  night,  they  would  all  perish. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  shearmen  em- 
ployed to  shear  a  flock  of  ten  thousand  sheep.  A  man 
shears  twelve  ewes  a  day,  and  but  eight  rams.  The  reason 
of  this  difference  is,  not  only  because  the  rams  have  larger 
bodies,  stronger,  and  more  ^ool,  but  the  shearmen  dare  not 
tie  their  feet  as  they  do  ftiose  of  the  unresisting  ewes. 
Experience  has  taught  that  the  bold  rebellious  ram  would 
struggle  even  to  suft'ocation  in  captivity  under  the  shears ; 
they  gently  lay  him  down,  stroke  him,  and  beguile  him 
out  of  his  fleece.  A  certain  number  of  sheep  are  led  into 
the  great  shelter-house,  which  is  a  parallelogram  of  four  or 
five  hundred  feet  long,  and  one  hundred  wide,  where  they 
remain  all  day.  As  many  as  they  judge  can  be  despatched 
by  the  shearmen  the  next  day,  are  driven  from  the  shelter 
hall,  into  a  long,  narrow,  low  gut,  called  the  sweating-place, 
where  they  remain  all  night,  crowded  as  close  together  as 
the  shepherd  can  keep  them,  that  they  may  sweat  plenti- 
fully, which  is  to  soften  the  wool  for  the  shears,  and  oil 
their  edges.  They  are  led  by  degrees,  in  the  morning,  into 
the  spacious  shearing-hall,  which  joins  the  sweating-room. 
The  shepherd  carries  them  off  as  fast  as  they  are  sheared 
to  be  marked  with  tar,  and  as  this  operation  is  necessarily 
performed  upon  one  at  a  time,  it  gives  a  fair  opportunity 
to  the  shepherds  to  cull  out  for  the  butchery  all  the  sheep 
of  the  flock  that  have  outlived  their  teeth.  The  sheared 
sheep  go  to  the  fields  to  feed  a  little  if  it  be  fine  weather, 
and  they  return  in  the  evening  to  pass  the  night  in  the 
yard  before  the  house,  within  the  shelter  of  the  walls ;  but 
if  it  be  cold  and  cloudy  they  go  into  the  house.  They  are 
thus  brought  by  degrees  to  bear  the  open  air,  and  their  first 
day's  journey  from  the  shearing-house  to  the  mountains  is 
short. 

The  sheep  and  shearers  despatched,  the  first  thing  done, 
is  to  weigh  the  whole  pile  of  wool ;  the  nex,t  is  to  divide 
each  fleece  into  three  sorts  of  wool :  the  superfine ;  the 
fine ;  and  the  coarse  wool.  A  different  price  is  fixed 
upon  these  three  classes,  though  the  general  custom  is  to 
sell  the  whole  pile  together  at  a  mean  price.  It  is  sold, 
after  it  is  washed,  when  it  is  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom, 
or  to  any  considerable  distance  in  it ;  for  as  it  never  loses 
less  than  half  its  weight  in  washing,  and  often  more  when 
the  sweating  is  violent,  half  the  carriage  is  saved. 

The  shepherd's  chief  care  is  not  to  suffer  the  sheep  to  go 
out  of  their  toils  untd  the  morning  sun  has  exhaled  the 
dew  of  a  white  frost,  and  never  let  them  approach  a  rivulet 
or  pond  after  a  shower  of  hail,  for  if  they  should  eat  the 
dewy  grass,  or  drink  hail-water,  the  whole  tribe  would 
become  melancholy,  fast,  pine  away,  and  die.  Hail-water 
is  so  pernicious  to  men  in  this  climate,  that  the  people  of 
Molina  will  not  drink  the  river  water  after  a  violent  shower 
of  hail:  but  let  it  be  never  so  muddy,  and  rise  never  so 
high  after  rain,  they  drink  it  without  fear. 

The  fineness  of  the  wool  is  due  to  the  animals  passing 
their  life  in  an  open  air  of  equal  temperature.  Constant 
heat  or  constant  cold,  with  housing,  are  the  causes  of  coarse, 
black,  and  speckled  wool.  All  the  animals  who  live  in  the 
open  air,  constantly  keep  up  to  the  colour  of  their  sires. 
The  free,  but  less  abundant,  perspiration  in  the  open  air,  is 
swept  away  as  fast  as  it  flows,  whereas  it  is  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  excessive  heat  of  numbers  of  sheep  housed 
all  night  in  a  narrow  place.  It  fouls  the  wool,  makes  it 
hairy,  and  changes  its  colour. 
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EASY  LESSONS  ON  CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCES. 

No.  X. 

Internal  Evidences.     Part  II. 

You  may  observe,  again,  that  the  kind  of  moral  duty 
which  Jesus  and  his  Apostles  taught,  was  not  what 
was  the  most  likely  to  gain  them  popularity  with 
their  hearers.  The  Jews  had  a  great  deal  of  national 
pride  in  being  God's  holy  and  pecuhar  people ;  they 
looked  on  the  Gentiles  as  unclean  and  outcasts  ;  and 
had  a  particular  hatred  and  contempt  for  the  Samari- 
tans. The  Romans,  again,  were  no  less  proud  of 
their  military  glory,  and  political  power ;  and  the 
Greeks,  of  their  superior  wisdom  and  refinement. 
And  all  were  zealous  for  the  glory,  and  greatness,  and 
superiority,  each,  of  his  own  country.  It  was  not 
acceptable  to  any  of  these  to  be  taught  to  "  love  their 
enemies,"  to  return  good  for  evil,  to  be  humble  and 
forgiving;  patient  under  persecution;  gentle  and  kind 
to  all  men ;  and  lastly,  to  consider  men  of  every  race, 
and  of  every  station,  as  on  a  level  in  respect  of  the 
Gospel  promises;  and  that  in  God's  sight  there  was 
to  be  "  neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  Barbarian,  Scythian, 
bond  nor  free."  (Coloss.  iii.  11.)  Moreover,  party- 
spirit  ran  very  high  among  the  Jews ;  especially  be- 
tween the  sects  of  the  Pharisees  and  Saducees.  Now, 
an  enthusiast  would  have  most  likely  been  a  zealous 
partisan  of  one  of  these  sects ;  and  a  scheming  im- 
postor, if  he  did  not  join  one  of  them,  would  have 
been  likely  to  aim  at  the  favour  of  both,  by  flattering 
each  in  turn,  and  gratifying  each  by  exposing  the 
faults  of  their  opponents.  Jesus,  on  the  contrary, 
in  his  discourses  to  each  party,  sets  before  them  their 
own  errors,  (Luke  xi.  42,  &c. ;  xx.  27 ;)  and  He  does 
the  same  in  respect  of  the  Jews  and  Samaritans, 
(Luke  X.  33  ;  iv.  22.) 

All  this  is  worthy  of  a  "teacher  sent  from  God;" 
and  is  quite  different  from  what  we  might  expect  of 
mere  human  teachers. 

Then,  again,  if  you  look  to  the  style  of  writing  in 
the  historical  books,  (the  four  Gospels  and  the  Acts,) 
you  will  observe  that  neither  the  miracles  nor  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  or  his  Apostles  are  boastfully 
set  forth,  and  eloquently  described  and  remarked 
upon ;  as  would  have  been  natural  for  writers  desirous 
of  making  a  strong  impression  on  the  reader.  There 
is  no  endeavour  to  excite  wonder,  or  admiration,  or 
compassion,  or  indignation.  There  is  nothing,  in 
short,  such  fts  we  should  have  expected  in  writers 
who  were  making  up  a  marvellous  story  to  produce 
an  effect  on  men's  feelings  and  imaginations.  The 
miracles  performed,  and  the  instance  of  heroic  forti- 
tude displayed,  are  all  related  briefly,  calmly,  and 
drily,  and  almost  with  an  air  of  indifference,  as  if 
they  were  matters  of  every-day  occurrence,  and  which 
the  readers  were  familiar  with.  And  this  is,  indeed, 
one  strong  proof  that  the  readers  to  whom  these 
books  were  addressed — the  early  Christians, — really 
ieere  (as  the  books  themselves  give  us  to  understand 
they  were,)  familiar  with  these  things  ;  in  short,  that 
the  persecutions  endured,  and  the  Signs  displayed  by 
the  Apostles,  really  were,  in  those  times  and  coun- 
tries, common  and  notorious. 

You  should  observe,  also,  the  candid  and  frank 
simplicity  with  which  the  New  Testament  writers 
describe  the  weaknesses  and  faults  of  the  disciples ; 
not  excepting  some  of  the  most  eminent  among  the 
Apostles.  Their  "  slowness  of  heart,"  [that  is,  dul- 
ness  of  understanding,] — their  want  of  faith  [trust] 
in  their  Master, — and  their  worldly  ambition,  and 
jealousy  among  themselves,  are  spoken  of  without 
reserve,  and  as  freely  as  the  faults  of  their  adver- 
saries. 


This,  and  some  of  the  other  points,  in  the  New 
Testament,  that  have  been  noticed,  would  be  very 
remarkable  if  met  with  in  any  one  book ;  but  it  is 
still  more  so,  when  you  consider  that  the  same  cha- 
racter runs  through  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  are  no  less  than  twenty-seven  distinct 
compositions,  of  several  different  kinds,  written  appa- 
rently at  considerable  intervals  of  time  from  each 
other,  and  which  have  come  down  to  us  as  the  works 
of  no  less  than  eight  different  authors.  You  might 
safely  ask  an  unbeliever  to  point  out  the  same  num- 
ber, or  half  the  number,  of  writers  in  behalf  of  any 
Sect,  Party,  or  System,  all  of  them,  without  a  single 
exception,  writing  with  the  same  modest  simplicity, 
and  without  any  attempt  to  excuse,  or  to  extol,  and 
set  off  themselves. 

In  this  respect,  and  in  many  others,  both  the  Chris- 
tian religion  itself,  and  the  Christian  Scriptures,  are 
totally  unlike  what  they  might  have  been  expected  to 
be  if  they  had  been  from  Man.  They  appear  too 
simple,  candid,  and  artless,  to  come  from  impostors ; 
and  too  calm,  sober,  and  wise,  for  enthusiasts.  And 
yet,  if  Christianity  were  the  device  of  men,  these 
men  must  have  been  either  the  most  deliberate,  artful, 
and  wicked  of  impostors,  or  else,  by  far,  the  wildest 
and  maddest  set  of  enthusiasts  that  were  ever  com- 
bined together :  since  they  did  not  (as  many  crazy 
enthusiasts  have  done,)  appeal  merely  to  their  own 
inward  feelings,  and  their  dreams  or  visions,  but  to 
matters  of  fact  coming  under  the  evidence  of  the 
senses  ;  in  which  none  but  a  complete  madman 
could  be  mistaken,  and  most  of  which  their  adver- 
saries were  free  to  judge  of  as  well  as  themselves. 

These  few  heads,  then,  of  internal  evidence,  which 
have  been  here  briefly  sketched  out,  would,  even 
alone,  furnish  good  reason  for  believing  that  the 
Gospel  did  not  and  could  not  have  come  from  Man  ; 
and  that,  therefore,  it  must  have  come  from  God. 
And  yet  these  internal  marks  of  truth  which  have 
been  here  pointed  out  by  way  of  srecimens,  are  but 
a  very  small  part  of  what  you  may  hereafter  make 
out  for  yourself ;  and  are  not  even  selected  as  being 
the  principal  and  the  most  conclusive,  but  only  as 
those  which  could  the  most  easily  be  put  before  you 
in  a  small  compass.  At  some  future  time,  when  your 
power  of  judging  is  improved,  you  will  feel  the  very 
character  of  our  Saviour  as  described  in  the  Gospels, 
to  be  (as  I  have  hinted  to  you,)  one  of  the  strongest 
proofs,  and  the  most  satisfactory  and  delightful  proof, 
of  the  truth  of  His  religion.  But  this  is  rather  to  be 
felt  than  described ;  and  you  will  feel  it  only  in  pro- 
portion to  your  sincere  desire  and  endeavour  to  con- 
form your  own  character  to  the  purest  and  best 
pattern  you  can  find.  The  more,  indeed,  you  learn  of 
mankind,  and  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  more  you  study, 
with  a  sincere  desire  to  know  what  is  true  and  to  do 
what  is  right,  both  other  books  ancient  and  modern 
and  also  the  Christian  Scriptures,  the  more  you  will  I 
perceive  (as  has  been  above  said,)  how  unlikely  the  • 
Christian  religion  is  to  have  been  devised  by  Man, 
and  how  well  suited  it  is  to  meet  the  wants  of  Man 
and  to  improve  his  nature. 

But  when  you  do  come  to  perceive  the  force  of 
the  internal  evidence  for  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
you  will  find  that  though  it  may  be  one  of  thp  best 
reasons  to  have,  it  will  often  not  be  the  best  to  give. 
A  great  part  of  this  kind  of  evidence  is  better  fitted 
to  furnish  a  consoling  satisfaction  to  the  mind  of  a  ' 
believer,  than  to  convince  an  unbeliever.  For  there 
is  much  of  the  excellence  of  the  Christian  religion 
that  can  only  be  learned  fully  from  experience.  Sin- 
cere believers  perceive  in  it  a  wisdom,  and  purity,  and 
nobleness  of  character,  which  are  not  completely 
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understood,  nor  thoroughly  liked  and  relished  by  any 
one,  till  he  has  become,  in  a  great  degree,  what  the 
Christian  religion  is  designed  to  make  him  :  till  he 
has   something  of   such  a  character  as_  the  Gospel 

Bies  not  find  in  man,  hut  forms  in  him. 
A  life  of  genuine  Christian  virtue  does,  indeed, 
eet  with  some  degree  of  approbatien  from  most 
en,  even  though  unbelievers;  and  it  appears  ac- 
cordingly to  have  been,  in  the  earliest  times,  a  help 
towards  the  conversion  of  some  of  them.  (1  Peter 
ii.  1 2.)  And  it  is  for  you  to  bring  before  the  minds 
of  those  you  hve  with  this  kind  of  testimony  to 
Christianity  from  its  moral  excellence,  not  so  much 
by  talking  of  it,  as  by  setting  it  forth  in  your  life,  and 
"  letting  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they 
may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven."  (Matt.  v.  16.)  But  you  must 
not  expect  that  any  one  will  completely  feel  all  the 
force  of  this  kind  of  internal  evidence  of  Christianity, 
till  he  shall  have  become  himself  a  believer,  and  a 
sincerely  practical  believer.  It  is  not  easy  to  give  a 
clear  description  of  the  inside  of  a  well-built  and 
commodious  house,  to  one  who  is  on  the  outside  and 
has  never  been  in  such  a  house,  but  has  always  lived 
in  a  tent,  like  the  wild  Arabs,  or  in  a  smoky,  slovenly 
hovel.  But  you  may  be  able  to  point  out  to  him  enough 
of  what  is  on  the  outside,  to  induce  him  to  desire  to 
come  in  :  and  when  he  has  done  this,  he  will  gradually 
be  able  to  judge  for  himself,  and  by  the  habits  of 
neatness,  order,  cleanliness,  and  decency,  which  he 
will  be  likely  to  acquire  by  living  in  such  a  house, 
will  gain  more  and  more  the  power  of  perceiving  the 
commodiousness  of  it.  And  so  it  is  with  the  evidences 
of  Christianity.  As  soon  as  a  man  has  seen  enough, 
as  he  easily  may  do,  of  good  evidence  to  convince 
him  that  it  is  from  God,  if  he  will  then  be  induced  to 
come  in,  and  heartily  embrace  it,  and  endeavour  to 
understand  it,  and  to  apply  it  to  himself  as  so  to  be 
the  better  for  it  in  his  life,  he  will  then  be  rewarded 
by  a  fuller  and  clearer  view  of  many  other  evidences 
which  he  could  not  at  first  take  in.  And  such  a  per- 
son will  then  obtain  the  fulfilment  of  that  promise  o. 
our  Master,  "  If  any  man  is  willing  to  do  [will  do] 
the  will  of  God,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine, 
whether  it  be  of  God."   (John  vii.  17.) 


Every  one  would  pursue  his  own  interest,  if  he  knew  what 
it  was ;  and,  in  fact,  every  one  does  pursue  it,  but  the 
generality  totally  mistake  it.  No  man  would  choose  riches 
before  happiness,  power  before  quiet,  or  fame  before  safely, 
if  he  knew  the  true  value  of  each ;  no  man  would  prefer 
the  transitory  and  worthless  enjoyment  of  this  world,  to  the 
permanent  and  sublime  felicity  of  a  better,  if  he  had  a 
clear  prospect  of  them  both ;  but  we  see  the  former  through 
a  mist,  whicli  always  magnifies,  and  the  latter  appears  at 
so  great  a  distance,  that  we  scarce  see  it  at  all ;  and  there- 
fore it  makes  little  impression  upon  our  senses,  and  has  as 
little  influence  on  our  conduct. Jknyns. 


Men  ot  splendid  talents  are  generally  too  quick,  too  volatile, 
too  adventurous,  and  too  unstable  to  be  much  relied  on ; 
whereas  men  of  common  abilities,  in  a  regular  plodding 
routine  of  business,  act  with  more  regularity  and  greater 
certainty.  Men  of  the  best  intellectual  abilities  are  apt  to 
strike  off  suddenly,  like  the  tangent  of  a  circle,  and  cannot 
be  brought  into  their  orbits  by  attraction  or  gravity — they 
often  act  with  such  eccentricity,  as  to  be  lost  in  the  vortex 
of  their  own  reveries.  Brilliant  talents  in  general  are  like 
the  ignes  fatui;  they  excite  wonder,  but  often  mislead. 
They  are  not,  however,  without  their  use  ;  like  the  fire  from 
the  Hint,  once  produced,  it  may  be  converted,  by  solid  think- 
ing men,  to  very  salutary  and  noble  purposes. Truslkr. 
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!h  forming  a  judgment,  lay  your  hearts  void  of  foretaken 
ipinions ;  else,  whatsoever  is  done  or  said,  will  be  measured 
ly  a  wrong  rule,  like  those  who  have  the  jaundice,  to  whom 
eTerjthing  appeareth  yellow.^SiR  P.  Sidnby, 


CAOUTCHOUC,  OR  INDIAN  RUBBER. 
Every  age  and  nation  witnesses  some  new  instance 
of  the  application  of  natural  productions  to  the 
service  of  man ;  some  new  discovery,  by  which  a 
simple  and  easily-procured  vegetable  or  mineral  body 
can  be  made  available  for  his  comfort  and  well  being ; 
and  as  we  are  justified  in  believing,  that  a  vast  store- 
house of  such  valuable  materials  lies  yet  undiscovered, 
we  cannot  but  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  the 
amount  of  knowledge  possessed  at  the  present  day, 
will  be  greatly  surpassed  by  the  succeeding  age.  We 
must  not,  therefore,  be  too  vain  of  our  present  pro- 
gress, but  merely  congratulate  ourselves,  that  we 
probably  stand  a  degree  or  two  highei  in  the  scale  of 
knowledge  than  our  ancestors. 

There  is  scarcely  any  subject  of  inquiry  more 
pleasing  or  more  prolific  in  instructive  results,  than 
the  progressive  steps  by  which  natural  productions 
become  appropriated  by  man  to  ease  his  labours,  or 
to  enlarge  the  number  or  scope  of  his  pleasures.  We 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  treat  of  examples  of  this 
nature,  feeling  assured  that  our  readers  will  not  think 
the  time  employed  in  the  perusal  misapplied. 

Among  the  vegetable  substances  which  the  present 
generation  has  seen  brought  into  extensive  use  by 
man  is  Caoutchouc,  or,  as  it  is  popularly  called, 
Indian  Rubber.  Its  mode  of  application  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  independently  of  its  well-known  application 
in  removing  pencil- marks  from  paper,  is  chiefly  under 
two  forms ;  first,  an  elastic  material  for  belts,  straps, 
and  a  variety  of  articles  in  which  great  elasticity  is 
desirable ;  and,  secondly,  as  a  varnish,  which,  spread 
on  fibrous  bodies,  renders  them  impervious  to  rain. 
The  weather-beaten  traveller  is  well  able  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  this  varnish,  for  by  its  means  light 
articles  of  exterior  clothing  are  rendered  as  weather- 
proof as  the  ponderous  strata  of  capes,  &c.  previ- 
ously employed.  This  is  but  one  of  its  valuable 
applications,  and  we  propose  to  give  a  brief  account 
of  the  vegetable  juice  from  which  it  is  procured. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  some  of  this 
remarkable  substance  found  its  way  into  Europe,  but 
its  origin  was  not  known  until  some  French  philo- 
sophers, travelling  in  South  America,  perceived  the 
natives  making  incisions  in  the  trunks  of  a  certain 
species  of  tree  *,  and  collecting  a  juice  which  exuded 
from  the  wound ;  this  juice,  upon  becoming  dry  by 
exposure  to  the  air,  was  found  to  be  Caoutchouc. 
The  natives  called  the  juice  Hhve.  Subsequent 
researches  have  shown  that  a  juice,  more  or  less  re- 
sembling the  Hhv^,  may  be  procured  in  a  similar 
manner  from  various  trees  growing  in  warm  climates. 
The  latropha  elastica,  the  Cecropia  peltata,  the  Ficus 
religiosa,  and  the  Ficus  Indica  in  South  America,  the 
Olquahuitl  in  Mexico  and  Guatemala,  the  Urceola 
elastica  in  Sumatra,  the  Vahea  in  the  Isle  of  France, 
and  some  others,  have  all  yielded  a  milky  fluid,  which 
dries  into  the  form  of  Caoutchouc. 

The  latropha  elastica,  or  Syringe  Tree  of  Cayenn« 
in  South  America,  from  which  the  principal  supply  is 
obtained,  was  described  by  Condamine  (one  of  the 
French  philosophers  before  alluded  to,)  as  a  tall, 
straight,  branchless  tree,  except  a  small  tuft  of 
branches  at  the  extreme  top.  The  leaves  resemble 
those  of  the  manioc,  green  on  the  upper  and  white  on 
the  under  surface.  Each  of  the  seed-pods  contain 
three  kernels,  which,  boiled  in  water,  form  a  sort  of 
butter,  or  lard,  used  for  culinary  purposes  in  Cayenne. 

The  juice  can  be  obtained  from  the  trunk  at  any 
season  of  the  year,  but  the  rainy  season  is  chosen,  as 
the  most  productive.     An  incision  being  made,  the 

•  A  brief  account  of  the  Indian  Rubber  Tree  will  be  found  in  the 
Saturdav  Masasine,  Vol.  II.,  p.  47. 
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juice  exudes  in  a  state  not  exactly  that  of  water, 
milk,  or  oil,  but  something  like  a  compound  of  all 
three.  It  is  caught  in  bottles,  but  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  solidified  for  use  was  long  unknown.  It 
appears,  however,  that  the  natives  make  moulds  of 
clay,  or  of  some  othfir  substance  easily  broken,  and 
cover  them  repcatecTly  with  layers  of  the  juice,  suf- 
fering each  layer  to  dry  before  the  next  is  applied. 
This  process  is  repeated  until  the  surface  has  ac- 
quired the  requisite  thickness.  The  mode  of  making 
common  dip  candles  will  give  a  good  idea  of  this  pro- 
cess. It  is  placed  in  the  sun  to  dry  after  each  appli- 
cation of  the  fluid,  and  when  the  proper  thickness  is 
ultimately  attained,  the  mould,  with  its  elastic  coat- 
ing, is  held  over  the  smoke  of  burning  vegetables, 
which  gives  the  Caoutchouc  a  toughness  and  con- 
sistency nearly  resembling  leather,  and  at  the  same 
time  deepens  its  colour  from  a  yellowish  white  to  a 
brown  or  black.  The  interior  mould  is  then  broken 
and  the  pieces  extracted,  and  the  dried  surface  is  then 
the  Caoutchouc,  or  Indian  Rubber  of  commerce. 

The  natives  apply  this  substance  to  many  useful 
purposes.  They  make  it  into  tubes,  about  two  feet 
long,  and  one  and  a  half  inches  thick,  which  they  use 
as  flambeaux  ;  they  give  a  good  light,  emit  but  little 
smell,  and  last  about  twelve  hours  each.  Again,  they 
make  it  into  bottles  with  very  narrow  necks,  through 
which  a  hollow  reed  is  inserted  ;  the  bottles  are  then 
filled  with  water,  and  one  is  given  to  each  visiter  at 
an  Indian  entertainment ;  the  reed  is  put  into  the 
mouth,  the  bottle  is  squeezed  by  the  hand,  and  the 
water  is  thereby  squirted  through  the  reed.  This  odd 
mode  of  supplying  the  guests  with  drink  obtained  for 
the  tree  from  which  the  Caoutchouc  is  procured,  the 
name  of  the  syringe-tree,  syringe  being  the  name  for 
a  squirt. 

Of  course,  whatever  the  form  of  the  mould  may 
be,  the  Caoutchouc  assumes  a  similar  form ;  and  the 
Indians  make  many  articles,  both  for  use  and  orna- 
ment, by  this  means,  since  by  stamping  it  before  per- 
fectly dry,  they  can  impress  any  device  or  figure  they 
please  upon  it.  If  a  given  weight,  say  one  pound,  of 
the  juice  be  solidified  in  this  way,  it  is  found  that 
about  one  half  of  it  evaporates ;  the  solid  Indian 
Rubber  being  (if  the  tree  be  old,)  rather  more,  and 
(if  it  be  young,)  rather  less,  than  half  the  original 
weight.  The  inhabitants  of  Quito  make  a  sort  of  sail- 
cloth from  this  substance. 

The  form  in  which  it  has  generally  been  brought  to 
Europe  is  that  of  globular,  narrow-necked  bottles, 
varying  in  capacity  from  half  a  pint  to  a  quart,  and 
the  thickness  of  which  varies  from  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  to  one  inch.  When  it  was  first  known  in  Europe 
that  these  bottles  had  been  in  a  fluid  state,  and  that 
the  fluid  had  exuded  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  many 
attempts  were  made  to  reduce  it  again  to  the  fluid 
fctate,  in  order  that  it  might  be  applied  to  various  pur- 
poses with  increased  facility.  Macquer,  Condamine, 
Labordey,  Bomare,  Grossart,  and  other  eminent 
Frenchmen,  subjected  it  to  various  processes,  in  order 
to  transform  it  into  the  liquid  state.  Macquer,  think- 
ing that  it  was  a  compound  of  an  oily  and  a  watery 
fluid,  and  that  the  solid  form  was  assumed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  watery  part  evaporating,  tried  to  dis- 
solve it  with  an  oily  liquid,  such  as  linseed-oil  or 
essence  of  turpentine,  but  failed  ;  he,  however,  suc- 
ceeded with  rectified  oil  of  turpentine,  but  found  that, 
though  he  got  it  into  a  fluid  state,  he  could  not  restore 
it  to  its  solid  condition.  He  then  tried  boiling,  but 
failed  in  dissolving  it.  At  last,  after  numerous  trials, 
he  thought  of  employing  ether,  a  liquid  possessing 
many  curious  properties ;  he  cut  the  caoutchouc  into 
very  small  pieces,  and  putting  them  into  very  pure  I 


sulphuric  ether,  they  were  dissolved,  and  upon  opera- 
ting upon  the  ethereal  solution  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Indians  do  with  the  original  juice,  he  found  that, 
as  the  ether  evaporated,  the  solid  Indian  Rubber  was 
restored  to  its  former  condition. 

This  success  was  important,  as  it  enabled  Macquer 
and  others  to  transform  it  as  occasion  might  require. 
Macquer  used  to  make  hollow  tubes  of  Caoutchouc, 
by  coating  a  stick  or  cylinder  of  wax  with  his  nev/ 
solution,  and  when  the  proper  thickness  was  attained, 
by  plunging  the  whole  into  hot  water,  the  wax  was 
melted  and  flowed  out  of  the  tube.  In  a  similar  way 
Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia  had  a  pair  of  Indian 
Rubber  boots  made  ;  a  cast  of  his  leg  was  taken  in 
clay,  and  then  coated  with  the  solution,  after  which 
the  mould  was  broken  and  taken  out  piecemeal, 
leaving  a  pair  of  well-shaped,  seamless,  water-proof 
boots. 

The  great  expense  of  using  ether  for  this  process 
prevented  the  manufacture  from  being  carried  on  to 
any  great  extent,  and  other  attempts  were  made  to 
render  the  tough  Caoutchouc  as  it  was  imported, 
capable  of  being  changed  in  form.  One  such  plan 
was  devised  by  Grossart,  viz.,  to  cut  it  into  small 
pieces,  and  boil  it  in  water  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  at  which  time  it  assumed  somewhat  the  state  of 
stiff  putty,  and  then  by  squeezing  it,  piece  by  piece, 
into  a  mould,  the  pieces  adhered  together  and  as- 
sumed the  form  of  the  mould,  the  Caoutchouc  being 
repeatedly  heated  during  the  process ;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  this  mode  did  not  admit  of  much  accuracy. 

Another  mode  by  which  it  could  be  changed  into 
useful  forms,  was  by  cutting  the  bottle-shaped  masses 
into  strips  of  the  necessary  size  and  shape,  dipping 
the  edges  into  hot  water  and  applying  two  edges 
together;  if  well  managed,  the  seam  became  as  strong 
as  any  other  part  of  the  substance.  But  the  desire 
of  obtaining  it  in  a  liquid  state  prompted  further  ex- 
periments ;  and  at  different  times,  and  in  different 
countries,  the  following  processes  have  been  recom- 
mended. 

1.  Put  the  Caoutchouc  (cut  in  small  pieces)  into 
an  iron  ladle  over  a  clear  fire,  and,  when  a  white 
smoke  rises,  pour  drying  linseed-oil  upon  it,  (one 
quart  to  two  ounces  of  Caoutchouc,)  stir  it  well  with 
a  metal  spoon,  and  it  will  attain  a  sufficiently  liquid 
state  for  use. 

2.  Boil  the  Caoutchouc  for  one  hour  in  water,  then 
cut  it  into  slender  threads  and  boil  it  for  another 
hour,  after  which  put  it  into  a  well-stopped  bottle 
with  sulphuric  ether,  and  in  a  few  days  it  will  be  dis- 
solved.   In  some  instances  nitrous  ether  is  employed. 

3.  Into  one  pound  of  spirit  of  turpentine,  gradu- 
ally heated,  put  one  pound  of  Caoutchouc,  cut  into 
very  small  pieces  and  thrown  in  by  degrees.  When 
all  is  dissolved,  pour  in  a  pint  of  drying  linseed-oil, 
and  boil  the  mixture  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  the  liquid  when  once  pre- 
pared, wiay  be  either  used  as  a  varnish  for  surfaces, 
or  to  take  impressions  by  being  poured  into  moulds. 
In  the  former  state  it  has  been  extensively  employed 
for  varnishing  balloons,  and  for  strengthening  the 
seams  or  joinings,  which  are  unavoidably  necessary 
in  their  construction. 

A  few  years  ago  a  bottle  of  the  liquid  juice,  or 
Hhv(^,  was  brought  to  England,  and  subjected  to  che- 
mical investigation  by  Dr.  Faraday.  When  spread  in 
thin  pieces  it  soon  dried,  and  became  like  ordinary 
Indian  Rubber.  When  mixed  with  water  it  sepa- 
rated into  two  portions ;  a  whitish  light  solid  rose  to 
the  .'Surface,  and  a  brown  liquid  sank  to  the  bottom. 
This  white  solid  is  pure  Caoutchouc,  for  the  mode  of 
drying  the  Caoutchouc  of  commerce  over  a  ismoky 
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fire   necessarily  causes  many  impurities  to   dry   in 
with  it. 

Caoutchouc  is  placed  by  Professor  Brande,  (Manual 
of  Chemistry,  p.  981,)  among  the  Resins,  although,  as 
he  admits,  it  belongs  more  strictly  to  the  modifica- 
tions of  hydrocarbon,  since  it  consists,  when  deprived 
of  all  adhering  impurities,  of  carbon  and  hydrogen 
only.  It  is  scarcely  acted  upon  by  strong  acids  and 
alkalis.  It  burbs  in  the  air  with  a  bright  smoky 
flame,  and  in  oxygen  gas  with  vehemence,  attended 
with  a  copious  deposit  of  carbon,  which  adheres  to 
the  gas-jar.  When  subjected  to  destructive  distilla- 
tion, it  affords  a  quantity  of  a  highly  volatile  and  in- 
flammable liquid,  hydro- carbon,  the  specific  gravity  of 
which  is  only  0'64  ;  that  is,  it  is  rather  more  than 
half  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water.  This 
Uquid  dissolves  Caoutchouc  itself,  and  many  other 
substances  useful  in  the  arts. 

When  the  solid  Caoutchouc  was  once  liquified,  it  is 
natural  to  expect  that  it  would  be  applied  to  many 
economical  purposes ;  and  water-proof  cloth  of  various 
kinds  has  been  for  some  years  in  vogue.  In  some  of 
these  instances,  the  solid  Indian  Rubber  is  cut  by  an 
ingenious  machine  into  very  fine  threads,  which,  by 
another  process,  are  covered  with  a  filamentous  enve- 
lope, and  then  interwoven  with  the  other  materials  of 
the  cloth,  whether  woollen  or  cotton,  sometimes  occu- 
pying the  long  way  of  the  threads,  and  sometimes  the 
width  of  the  cloth,  (called,  technically,  the  warp  and 
woof).  In  this  way  various  articles  of  clothing  have 
been  made.  But,  about  fourteen  years  ago,  a  mode 
of  employing  liquid  Indian  Rubber  was  devised,  and 
8  patent  taken  out  for  it.  This  process  we  will  briefly 
describe. 

There  are  in  the  gas-works,  which  are  now  to  be 
found  in  almost  every  city  of  Great  Britain,  large 
vessels  called  gasometer- tanks,  which  contain  ammo- 
niacal  liquor,  produced  during  the  process  of  making 
gas;  to  the  surface  of  this  liquid  there  rises  another 
Uquid,  lighter  than  the  former,  and  very  volatile ; 
this  is  called  coal-oil,  and  is  a  species  of  naptha,  or 
liquid-coal. 

It  was  discovered  that  this  coal -oil  was  a  perfect 
aolvent  for  Indian  Rubber,  and  an  immediate  appli- 
cation of  it  to  that  purpose  was  made.  This  coal- 
oil  used  previously  to  be  thrown  away  as  of  no  value, 
and  could  therefore  be  purchased  at  a  cheap  price. 

When  the  cloth  proposed  to  be  made  water-proof 
is  ready  for  use,  one  piece  is  stretched  upon  a  frame, 
and  the  liquid  Indian  Rubber  is  spread  on  it  with  a 
brush,  and  smoothed  with  a  spatula;  another  piece  of 
doth  of  the  same  size  is  then  lain  upon  the  first,  and 
the  two  are  then  pressed  between  two  rollers  to  make 
ihem  adhere.  When  dry,  the  two  thicknesses  of 
eloth  are  found  to  be  inseparably  united  by  the  cement 
Ocisting  between  them,  and  not  a  particle  of  water 
can  penetrate  through  that  stratum  of  cement.  This 
very  successful  mode  of  application  has  brought 
water-proof  cloth  into  extensive  use  for  outer  gar- 
ments. It  has,  however,  been  shown  within  a  few 
months,  that  a  mode  of  making  double  cloth,  by  a 
cement  of  Indian  Rubber  between  two  layers  of  cloth, 
■was  practised  before  the  use  of  the  coal-oil  was  dis- 
covered. In  the  West  Indies,  twenty  years  ago,  a 
cloth  was  made  by  spreading  a  layer  of  the  original 
juice  (the  Hhv6,)  as  it  exudes  from  the  tree  upon  a 
piece  of  cloth,  and  then  laying  another  piece  of  cloth 
upon  the  first,  and  the  whole  cohered  together.  It 
will  be  recollected,  that  the  English  aeronaut,  Mr. 
Green,  ascended  in  a  balloon  on  the  day  of  the  coro- 
nation of  George  the  Fourth,  in  1821  ;  that  balloon 
was  made  of  double  silk,  cemented  together  by  Caout- 
<houc  dissolved  in  oil  of  turpentine  by  a  peculiar 


process,  and  was  afterwards  rendered  unfit  for  use  by 
falling  into  the  sea.  The  silk  was,  however,  cut  up 
into  convenient  pieces,  and  used  as  water-proof  cloaks, 
&c.  for  several  years  by  different  persons.  The  reader 
will  find  much  interesting  information  concerning 
Indian  Rubber  cement  in  the  report  of  a  trial.  Mack- 
intosh V.  Everington,  (concerning  infringement  of 
Patent,)  in  the  Repertory  of  Patent  Inventions  for 
1836. 

Indian  Rubber,  in  its  solid  form,  is  very  valuable 
for  many  surgical  instruments.  There  are  many  deli- 
cate operations  in  surgery,  in  which  great  elasticity 
in  the  instrument  is  required,  at  the  same  time  that 
a  capability  of  resisting  fluids  is  necessary.  Indian 
Rubber  is  fitted  for  this  both  ways,  for  if  soaked  for 
a  short  time  in  warm  water,  it  may  be  stretched  to 
seven  or  eight  times  its  natural  length  ;  and  it  will 
resist  the  action  of  watery,  spirituous,  saline,  acid,  and 
oily  fluids.  A  bottle  formed  of  this  solid,  if  strongly 
blown  into,  will  greatly  expand  in  size  ;  and  if  it  be 
previously  softened,  it  may  be  blown  out  into  a  bal- 
loon of  four  or  five  feet  diameter,  and  so  thin,  that  if 
filled  with  hydrogen  gas  it  would  ascend.  The  juice 
Hhv^,  as  it  exudes  from  the  tree,  is  a  little  heavier 
than  water,  but  when  it  has  become  dry  by  evapora- 
tion it  is  a  little  lighter  than  water. 

We  have  thus  briefly  detailed  the  principal  circum- 
stances connected  with  this  remarkable  substance. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  found  available  for 
many  more  purposes  than  those  to  which  it  is  at  pre- 
sent applied  ;  the  property  of  extensive  elasticity  is  so 
very  requisite  in  many  of  the  applications  of  the  arts, 
whether  for  use  or  ornament,  that  we  may  reasonably 
expect  new  modes  of  adapting  Caoutchouc  to  those 
purposes.  We  may  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  very 
old  drying  linseed-oil,  when  spread  in  a  thin  layer, 
and  left  for  many  months  exposed  to  the  sun,  assumes 
a  consistency  very  much  resembling  Indian  Rubber, 
and  may  be  used  for  many  of  the  purposes  to  which 
the  latter  is  applied  T. 


TO  AN  INFANT. 


Sweet  infant,  when  I  gaze  on  thee. 

And  mark  thy  spirit's  bounding  lightness, 
Thy  laugh  of  playful  ecstasy, 

Thy  glance  of  animated  brightness, 
How  beautiful  the  light  appears 

Of  Reason  in  her  first  revealings, 
How  blest  the  boon  of  opening  years, 

Unclouded  hopes,  unwithered  feelings  I 

Thou  hast  not  felt  Ambition's  tlu-all, 

Thou  dost  not  sigh  for  absent  ti-easures, 
Thy  dark  eye  beams  in  joy  on  all, 

Simple  and  artless  are  thy  pleasures  ; 
And  should  a  tear  obscure  thy  bliss, 

I  know  the  speU  to  soothe  thy  sadness. 
The  magic  of  thy  father's  kiss 

Can  soon  transform  (hy  grief  to  gladness 

The  world,  ray  fair  and  frolic  boy, 

May  give  thy  feelings  new  directions. 
But  may  its  changes  ne'er  destroy 

The  fervour  of  thy  warm  affections  ! 
Still  may  thy  glad  contented  eyes 

Smile  on  each  object  they  are  meeting. 
Yet,  most  of  eai-thly  blessings,  prize 

A  parent's  look — a  parent's  greeting ! 

And,  oh  !  may  He  whose  boundless  love 

Excels  the  ken  of  human  blindness, 
Tlie  wisest  father's  care  above — 

Beyond  the  fondest  mother's  kindness- 
Teach  thy  young  heart  for  Him  to  glow. 

Thy  ways  from  ein  and  sorrow  sever, 
And  guide  thy  steps  in  peace  below. 

To  realms  where  peace  andures  foi-  ever ! M.  A. 


SOS 
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CLEANLINESS  IN  ANIMALS. 


The  universal  instinct  which  points  out  the  necessity 
of  cleanliness,  is  beautifully  displayed  in  many  of 
those  animals  in  which  we  might  be  least  likely  to 
expect  it.  We  all  know  the  great  care  bestowed  on  its 
fur  by  the  domestic  cat,  and  by  all  the  other  animals 
of  the  same  group ;  and  many  similar  instances  fall 
within  our  knowledge  of  the  same  feeling  in  other 
quadrupeds  ;  but  the  following  facts  show  that  some 
creatures,  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  looking]  upon 
with  a  feeling  approaching  disgust,  teach  the  same 
lesson  to  humanity.  The  instance  we  are  about  to 
mention,  came  under  the  observation  of  Mr.  Rennje, 
while  on  an  excursion  for  the  purposes  of  natural 
history.  The  insect  which  is  the  subject  of  it  proved 
to  be  larva  of  the  female  glow-worm ;  it  had  been 
placed  in  a  box  along  with  some  small  snails,  and 
was  examined  on  the  succeeding  day. 

After  (says  Mr.  Rennie)  watching  it  for  some  time,  my 
attention  was  drawn  to  some  very  singular  movements 
which  it  made  with  its  tail,  which  the  reader  will  better 
understand,  if  he  will  remember  how  the  common  earwig 
bends  up  its  tail  over  its  back,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of 
a  spaniel  when  he  trips  after  his  master.  There  appeared 
to  be  something  so  uncommon  in  these  movements,  that 
my  curiosity  was  excited  to  observe  them  more  minutely  ; 
and,  as  the  creature  was  not  at  all  timid,  I  could  easily 
observe  it  through  a  glass  of  some  power. 

The  result  of  this  observation  was  the  discovery 
of  the  curious  instrument 
shown  in  fig.  1 ;  with  this  the 
insect  was  employed  cleaning 
itself,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  devise  anything  more  effec- 
tual for  the  purpose,  though 
its  action  is  different  from  all 
other.s  of  the  kind  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  double  row  of  white 
rays  disposed  in  a  circle,  one 
row  within  the  other,  and  re- 
tractile, like  the  horns  of  a 
snail.  It  operated  by  suction,  and  not  as  a  comb,  a 
brush,  or  a  wiper.  The  end  of  this  instrument  was 
cupped,  forming  a  kind  of  pocket,  into  which  was 
collected  whatever  dust,  or  other  impurities,  were 
collected  from  the  body,  till  it  could  hold  no  more  j 
■when,  by  a  spiral  movement  of  the  rays,  the  accu- 
mulated pellet  was  thrown  out,  and  placed  with  great 
care  in  some  place  where  it  might  be  out  of  the  way 
of  again  soiling  the  glossy  skin  of  the  insect. 


OLOW-VrORU'l   BRUSH. 


OLOW-WORII    U8IN0  ITS  CI.EANINC-BRU>H. 

Fig.  2  is  the  insect  of  the  natural  size.  The  food 
of  this  creature,  such  as  snails  and  other  animal  sub- 
stances, rendered  an  instrument  of  this  kind  neces- 
sary to  preserve  its  body  in  a  state  of  cleanliness. 

We  find  a  similar  provision  for  the  same  purpose 


in  many  other  animals;  the  foot  of  the  night-jar 
has  a  comb-like  appendage  to  the  longest  toe  of  the 
foot,  which  enables  the  bird  to  keep  its  feathers  ia 
order,  and  free  from  vermin. 

During  the  course  of  a  series  of  observations  and 
experiments,  on  the  process  by  which  spiders  can  shoot 
lines  of  thin  gossamer  silk  across  a  brook  or  other  in- 
tervening obstacle,  it  was  indispensable,  says  Mr.  Ren- 
nie, that  I  should  pry  with  minute  attention  into  their 
every  movement,  and  I  was  soon  struck  with  one,  which 
interested  me  not  a  httle.  The  creature  appeared  to 
be  mumbling,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  its  legs  between 
its  mandibles,  drawing  each  leisurely  along,  as  a  dog 
may  be  seen  to  gnaw  a  bone  when  not  very  much  in 
earnest,  but  more  by  way  of  pastime  than  of  making 
a  dinner.  I  could  nat  at  first  account  for  this  ;  the 
ancient  naturalists,  who  drew  largely  on  their  imagi- 
nation when  facts  failed  them,  would  at  once,  I  have 
no  doubt,  have  leapt  to  the  conclusion  that  the  spider, 
in  default  of  prey,  actually  devoured  its  own  legs,  as 
it  has  been  asserted  to  do  its  web.  A  little  attention 
convinced  me,  that  the  movements  alluded  to  were 
precisely  of  the  same  kind  as  the  preening  of  birds. 
Spiders  have  their  legs  more  or  less  covered  with 
scattered  hair,  which,  being  rather  long  and  bristly, 
is  apt  to  catch  up  bits  of  their  own  web  and 
other  extraneous  matters,  and  these,  from  the  deli- 
cacy of  their  semitranspareut  skin,  must  produce 
uncomfortable  irritation.  To  free  themselves  from 
this  is  one  of  their  daily  occupations  ;  and  when  a 
spider  appears  to  the  less  minute  observer  to  be  quite 
at  rest,  it  will  often  be  seen,  on  close  inspection,  to 
be  assiduously  and  slowly  combing  its  legs  in  the 
manner  I  have  mentioned. 


FOOT  OF  BLUE-BOTTLE. 

We  all  have  seen  the  little  house-fly  busily  engaged 
in  cleaning  itself  with  its  feet.  The  above  engravmg 
shows  the  cleaning  apparatus  on  the  foot  of  the  blue- 
bottle fly. 

Every  human  creature  is  sensible  of  the  propensities  to 
some  infirmity  of  temper,  which  it  should  be  his  care  to 
correct  and  subdue,  particularly  in  the  early  period  of  life; 
else,  when  arrived  at  a  state  of  maturity,  he  may  relapse 
into  those  faults  which  were  originally  in  his  nature,  and 
which  will  require  to  be  diligently  watched  and  kept  under 
through  the  whole  course  of  life  ;  since  nothing  leads  more 
directly  to  the  breach  of  charity,  and  to  the  injury  and  mo- 
lestation of  our  fellow-creatures,  than  the  indulgence  of  an 
ill  temper. — Blair. 


KNOW    THYSELF. 

Let  him  stand  who  will  on  the  giddy  height 

Of  the  palace-top  in  his  pride  of  place ! 
In  a  humbler  home  may  my  heart  delight, 

Where  my  couch  is  low,  and  my  pillow, — ^peace. 
Be  it  known  to  few  how  my  life  flows  on, 

As  I  silent  sail  on  its  noiseless  tide  ! 
When  its  days  and  years  are  expired  and  gone, 

Let  my  record  be  that, — I  lived  and  died ! 
For  sadly  he  meets  the  stroke  of  death, 

(At  the  ends  of  earth  though  his  name  be  known,) 
Who  laments,  when  yielding  liis  final  breath, 

That  he's  known  to  all  but  himself  alone. 

MORDAUHT  Barnard,  Amwell. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  CHAMOUNI  AND  MONT  BLANC.    Part  III. 


VIEW  OF   MONT   BLANC,  WITH  A  LINK  OF   ROUTE  TO  THE   SUMMIT. 


X  Summit. 
S  New  Route. 

3  Grnnd  Plateau. 

4  Old  Route. 


5  Ddme  du  Go(lt#. 
C  Ait^uille  du  Goftte. 

7  Aiguille  du  Midi. 

8  Grands  et  Petits  Mulets, 


9  Glacier  des  Uossuus.  13  Cottage  of  J.  Balmat, 

10  Glacier  de  Taconoaz.  14  C'otta;ie  ol'  J.   M.  Coutet. 

11  Kutrance  upoD  the  Glacier.  15  Villa>,'e  of  FavraoB. 

12  Passage  of  the  Rocks  showu  iu  p.  129.  16  Village  of  Peleriug. 


17  Valley  of  Chamounf. 

18  Village  of  Boswns. 

19  River  Arve 


THE  GLACIER  DES  BOSSONS, 

After  a  short  halt  the  traveller  quits  his  resting-place  at 
the  foot  of  the  Aiguille  du  Midi,  to  enter  at  once  upon  the 
mass  of  ice  and  snow  which  forms  the  upper  part  of  the 
Glacier  des  Bossons.  Directly  across  this  glacier,  and  a 
little  over  that  of  Taconnaz,  lays  the  rest  of  his  first  day's 
journey  to  the  Grands  Mulets  rocks;  and  a  very  slight 
dvance  will  afford  him  a  tolerable  insight  into  the  dangers 
«nd  ditficulties  of  his  task.  The  ice  assumes  the  most 
fantastic  forms,  exhibiting  a  curious  scene,  "days' journey 
wide,  of  wildness  untameable  and  sparkling  azure."  The 
Mer  de  Glace  has  been  said  to  look  "  as  if  frost  had  sud- 
denly bound  up  the  waves  and  whirlpools  of  a  mighty 
Vol.  XI. 


torrent ;"  the  Glacier  des  Bossons,  according  to  Dr.  Barry 
more  resembles  a  city  converted  into  ice  than  shaken  into 
ruins;  and  taking  a  Dutch  city,  the  chasms  are  represented 
by  canals.  But  the  surface  of  the  Mer  de  Glace,  even  as 
high  up  as  the  Jardin,  presents  no  ice-masses  and  no 
chasms  to  be  compared  in  magnitude  with  those  occurring 
on  the  upper  ])art  of  the  Glacier  des  Bossons. 

The  glaciers  of  Bossons  and  Taconnaz,  rent  in  same 
parts  almost  from  side  to  side,  are  the  great  receptacle  of 
ice,  falling  from  the  north  side  of  the  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc,  with  which,  in  unconnected  portions,  they  are  strewn. 
Enormous  masses  becoming  lodged,  half  in,  half  out,  of  the 
rents,  form  sometimes  the  only  bridges  by  which  the  latter 
can  be  crossed,    Steps  are  hewn  with  the  axe,  up  one  side 
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and  down  the  ofner  of  these  blocks  of  ice.  Sometimes  the 
l)ii(ige  consists  of  a  heap  of  smaller  masses ;  sometimes 
there  is  no  bridi;e  at  all;  and  the  tmveller  has  either  to 
pass  along  the  margin  of  the  chasm  until  a  narrower  part 
of  it  is  reached,  where  he  may  spring  across,  at  the  risk, 
however,  of  not  getting  back  on  the  other  side,  to  the  line 
of  route  he  was  pursuing,  or,  hold  by  a  rope,  he  may 
descend  into  the  fissure  to  some  shelving  ridge,  from  which 
he  gains,  and  cuts  his  way  up,  the  precipice  on  the  other 
side.  1 

Saussure  depicts  with  vividness  the  bold  and  skilful  con- 
duct of  the  guides  when  en^'aged  in  this  perilous  passage. 
•'  So  Ions.'  lie  says,  "  as  the  journey  lies  over  the  ice  ridges, 
however  narrow  may  be  the  airetes,  these  intrepid  Cha- 
mouniards,  whose  heads  and  feet  are  equally  firm,  do  not 
•appear  either  frightened  or  uneasy  ;  they  joke,  laugh,  and 
r.illv  one  another;  but  when  they  come  to  the  passage  of 
these  slender  arches  suspended  above  abysses,  they  are 
•ii'en  movinj;  in  the  most  profound  silence,  the  first  three 
in'<l  loi^eilier  by  ropes,  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six  feet 
'V'Mii  (iiie  iinolher,  tlie  rest  holding  together  two  and  two, 
>  then-  poles,  their  eyes  fixed  on  their  feet,  and  each  one 
SI  riving  10  tread  lightly  in  the  exact  footstep  of  his  prede- 
cessor This  kind  of  fear  was  especially  increased  when 
we  had  seen  the  place  where  Marie  Coutet  had  sunk  in; 
the  snow  had  given  way  suddenly  under  his  feet,  pruning 
around  him  a  hole  six  or  seven  feet  in  diameter,  and  dis- 
closing nn  abvss  of  which  neither  the  bottom  nor  the  sides 
could  he  seen,  and  that  in  a  spot  where  no  outward  sign 
indicated  the  slightest  appearance  of  danger." 

Near  Chamouni  is  a  monument  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Kschen,  a  Dane  who  perished  in  one  of  these  concealed 
iM-cMces  on  the  ascent  of  the  Buet.  He  was  traversing  the 
glacier  with  a  single  guide;  the  surface  appeared  a  smooth 
slope  of  snow,  without  vestige  of  concealed  cracks.  Full  of 
youthful  ardour,  he  advanced  some  distance  alone,  and  sud- 
denly disappeared.  The  terrified  guide  ran  forward  to  the 
spot,  but  found  only  a  circular  opening  like  a  well.  The 
unhappy  traveller  had  fallen  through  a  crust  of  snow,  into 
a  deep  fearful  abyss,  and  could  be  neither  seen  nor  heard. 
Far  from  all  succour,  the  guide  hastened  down  to  the  nearest 
human  habitation,  and,  returnisg  with  ropes,  was  lowered 
into  the  gulf.  At  length  the  unfortunate  young  man  was 
discovered,  fixed  upright  in  the  sides  of  the  chasm,  quite 
dead,  and  firmly  cemented  to  the  icy  walls.  The  heat  of  the 
body  had  melted  a  thin  stratum  of  the  ice,  from  which,  not 
without  considerable  ditficulty,  it  was  extricated,  drawn  up 
by  ropes,  and  buried  near  Servoa. 

"  Such,  ■  observes  Dr.  Bariy,  "  might  have  been  my  fate 
also:  for  in  passing  over  the  hidden  cavities  we  had  crossed 
that  morning,  I  stepped  into  a  hole  concealed  by  snow.  I 
was  attached  at  this  time  to  two  guides, — the  one  preceding 
me,  the  other  following.  On  being  drawn  out,  1  discovered 
that  a  mere  crust,  a  few  inches  thick,  was  all  that  still 
separated  me  from  a  chasm,  the  depth  of  which  could 
not  be  ascertained.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  extent 
of  the  cavity  in  other  directions  was  in  proportion  to  its 
depth ;  and  that  had  more  of  the  crust  given  way,  my  two 
nearest  guides  would  have  shared  with  rae  the  conse- 
quences. This  affords  an  example  of  the  necessity  for 
several  persons  being  constantly  held  together  by  means 
of  ropes;  though  even  this  precaution  might  have  here 
proved  unavailing." 

The  constant  murmuring  of  water  in  the  interior  of  these 
glaciers  has  a  singular  sound.  "While,"  says  Captain 
Sberwill,  "  we  were  standing  on  a  plane  surface  of  ice  and 
snow,  we  listened  for  a  considerable  time  with  great  atten- 
tio.ii — the  noise  appeared  to  proceed  from  a  very  great 
depth,  and  the  waters  seemed  escaping  or  forcing  their 
■•vay  ilin)iiy;h  their  hidden  channels  with  great  difficulty, 
'.  iicihmir    like    the  boiling  of    water   in   a   large   vessel 

i  Mia   Its  liil  verv  closely  shut  down.     In   places   these 

ilels  «ere  visible  ;  the  water  was  always  as  pure  as  the 

1  isial  channel  through  which  it  hurried  on,  and  we  seldom 

'.uled  III  partake  of  it,  mixing  either  wine  or  vinegar  in  our 

_'lasses. — as  you  may  suppose  it  was  always  icy-cold.     It 

:*  i;enerally  at  the  bottom  of  a  crevice,  or  in  a  valley  of  ice, 

1  t  iliese  streams  or  small  pools  are  met  with;  but  the 
lai  »e  found  to  be  most  oppressive  in  such  confined  places, 
■or  here  is  no  free  circulation  of  air,  but  a  reverberation  of 
ilie  rays  of  the  sun  from  the  snow,  which  materially  injures 
ilie  eves,  and  blisters  the  skin  of  the  face ;  for  although  we 
wore  green  spectacles  and  thick  veils,  our  faces  were  suffi- 
ciently disfigured  for  some  time  after  our  descent." 


APPROACH  TO  THB  GRAKOS  MDLETS. 

"Arriving  near  the  base  of  those  rockg  called  the 
'  Grands  Mulets,'  we  found,"  says  Mr.  Auldjo,  "  that  a 
chasm  of  eighty  feet  in  width  separated  them  from  us. 
We  proceeded  up  an  acclivity  forming  a  narrow  neck  of 
ice,  but  at  its  termination  a  wall  opposed  us ;  on  either 
hand  yawned  a  wide  and  deep  crevice,  and  it  appeared 
there  was  no  advancing  without  climbing  this  perpen- 
dicular mass  of  twenty  feet  in  height.  The  neck  we  were 
standing  upon,  overhung  a  gulf  formed  by  chasms  and 
crevices,  the  very  sight  of  which  was  appalling.  The  wall 
met  this  neck  with  an  angle  formed  by  these  }wo  crevices, 
which  continued  on  each  side  of  it,  the  angle  coming  to  a 
most  acute  and  delicate  point.  No  time  was  to  be  lost ;  we 
were  standing  in  a  very  perilous  situation,  and  Coutet  com- 
menced cutting  steps  on  the  angle  with  his  hatchet,  and 
after  great  labour,  and  considerable  danger,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  purpose,  got  to  the  top,  and  was  immediately 
followed  by  another  guide.  The  knapsacks  were  then 
drawn  up,  and  the  rest  of  the  party  after  them.  In  as- 
cending this  wall,  being  partly  drawn  up,  partly  clambering, 
I  stopped  for  an  instant  and  looked  down  in  the  abyss 
beneath  me :  the  blood  curdled  in  my  veins,  for  never  did  I 
behold  any  thing  so  tertiflc. 

"  Safely  on  the  top,  on  looking  round,  we  discovered  that 
these  large  crevices  extended  on  each  side  to  a  very  great 
distance,  the  plane  of  the  wall  sloping  from  the  upper  to 
the  lower  crevice  with  an  inclination  which  rendered  walk- 
ing on  it  veiy  perilous.  Some  proposed  to  return  to  the 
commencement  of  the  neck  of  ice  which  we  had  passed, 
and,  making  a  circuit  from  it,  to  get  to  the  base  of  the 
'  Grands  Mulets,"  on  the  other  side  of  the  great  crevice, 
and  climb  up  the  rock  ;  others  were  for  proceeding,  and 
their  advice  was  followed.  Walking  with  the  greatest  cau- 
tion, in  steps  cut  with  the  hatchet,  we  moved  on  very 
slowly ;  the  ice  was  slippery,  and  a  false  step  might  have 
endangered  the  life  of  more  than  one  individual.  The 
wall  now  widened,  but  the  slope  became  more  inclined. 
Taking  my  steps  with  greatest  care,  I  could  not  prevent 
myself  from  slipping  ;  as  the  space  became  wider,  I  became 
less  cautious,  and  while  looking  over  the  edge  into  the 
upper  crevice,  my  feet  slid  from  under  me ;  I  came  down 
on  my  face,  and  glided  rapidly  towards  the  lower  one ;  I 
cried  out,  but  the  guides  who  held  the  ropes  attached  to  me 
did  not  stop  me,  though  they  stood  firm.  I  had  got  to  the 
extent  of  the  rope,  ray  feet  hanging  over  the  lower  crevice, 
one  hand  grasping  firmly  the  pole,  and  the  other  my  hat. 
The  guides  called  to  me  to  be  cool,  and  not  afraid ; — a 
pretty  time  to  be  cool,  hanging  over  an  abyss,  and  in  mo- 
mentary expectation  of  falling  into  it !  They  made  no 
attempt  to  pull  me  up  for  some  moments,  and  then  desiring 
me  to  raise  myself,  they  drew  in  the  rope  until  I  was  close 
to  them  and  in  safety. 

"  The  reason  for  this  proceeding  is  obvious.  Had  they 
attempted,  on  the  bad  and  uncertain  footing  in  which  they 
stood,  to  check  me  at  the  first  gliding,  they  might  have  lost 
their  own  balance,  and  our  destruction  would  have  followed; 
but  by  fixing  themselves  firmly  in  the  cut  step,  and  securing 
themselves  with  their  batons,  they  wore  enabled  to  support 
me  with  certainty  when  the  rope  had  gone  its  length.  This 
also  gave  me  time  to  recover,  that  I  might  assist  them  in 
placing  myself  out  of  danger;  for  it  is  not  to  he  supposed, 
that  in  such  a  situation,  I  did  not  lose,  in  a  great  degree, 
my  presence  of  mind.  These  were  good  reasons,  no  doubt ; 
but  placed  as  I  was,  in  such  imminent  peril,  I  could  not 
have  allowed  them  to  be  so." 

The  part  of  the  rock  which  forms  the  resting  place,  is  a 
narrow  uneven  ledge,  situated  high  up  on  one  of  its  sides. 
The  ascent  to  it  is  a  matter  of  difficulty  after  the  traveller 
has  contrived  to  reach  the  base  of  the  rock  ;  but  the  sen- 
sation which  he  experiences  on  placing  his  foot  upon  the 
solid  and  comparatively  warm  surface  of  the  rock,  is  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Clark  as  quite  luxurious,  the  muscles  being 
relieved  from  that  incessant  tension  necessary  in  walking 
upon  ice.  "  Some  notion  of  this  feeling  may  be  formed,  by 
recollecting  the  effect  upon  the  ancles  of  four  or  five  hours 
skating,  the  first  day  of  the  season."  The  ascent  is  spoken 
of  by  this  gentleman  as  being  the  most  rapid  which  he 
ever  crawled  up ;  not  quite  perpendicular  of  course,  but 
steeper  than  "  the  chimney  '  on  the  Breven — "  with  the 
additional  comfort,  that  if  you  slipped  off,  you  would  have 
descended  directly  into  the  blue-yawning  chasms  beneath." 
The  masses  of  rock  are  sometimes  loose,  and  must  be  care- 
fully examined  before  the  weight  of  the  body  be  trusted  tg 
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them,  as  the  dislodeement  of  one  large  frawtnent  is  likely 
to  sweep  away  the  whole  of  the  party  tbiif  may  h<!  foUowiiij; 
below  in  the  line  of  ascent.  "  You  will  be  able,"  says 
Captain  Sherwill,  "to  jud<re  of  the  difficulty  of  climbing 
this  rock,  when  1  tell  you,  that  we  wore  more  than  an  hour 
in  reaching  the  summit,  occasionally  swinging  in  the  air, 
suspended  by  ropes,  where  there  was  scarcely  footing  for  a 
chamois. 

A  NIGHT  ON  THE  GRAOT)S  MUIETS. 

The  resting-place  on  the  Grands  Mulcts  consists  of  an 
uneven  ledge  in  the  rock,  about  five  feet  wide,  and  twenty 
feet  long.  It  is  a  few  yards  below  the  top  of  the  rock,  which 
rises  at  the  back  of  it,  forming  a  "  solid  natural  parapet" 
on  that  side ;  on  the  other  three  sides  there  is  a  slight  pro- 
tection from  the  precipice,  in  the  shape  of  a  little  wall 
about  half  a  foot  high,  formed  of  loose  stones  piled  one  on 
the  other.  There  is  nothing  like  a  roof, — no  projection  of 
rock  above  to  shelter  this  "  open  shelf;"  accordingly,  the 
first  operation  on  reaching  it,  is  generally  to  clear  out  the 
snow  which  has  lodged  there.  The  batons  or  poles,  which 
have  aided  the  party  in  crossing  the  ice,  are  inclined  against 
the  rock,  so  as  to  serve  for  the  rafters  of  a  little  cabin, — the 
roof  and  walls  being  formed  of  a  couple  of  sheets,  and 
blankets  being  spread  upon  the  floor.  A  fire  is  hghted ; 
the  knapsacks  are  unpacked ;  and,  after  a  sufficient  time  has 
been  devoted  to  the  refreshment  of  the  body,  preparations 
are  immediately  made  for  sleep  in  this  rocky  dormitory. 

"  At  nine  o'clock,"  says  Dr.  Barry,  "  adding  three-fold  to 
our  clothing,  and  wrapping  up  especially  the  feet,  we 
crawled  into  the  cabin,  and  stowed  ourselves  transversely 
on  the  ledge,  in  a  half-sitting  posture,  with  our  feet  turned 
towards  the  precipice,  a  provision-bag  serving  as  my  pil- 
low. The  guides  lay  very  close  beside  me,  and  thus  the 
night  was  not  found  cold. 

"  The  guides  soon  slept  soundly  ;  but  excitement  kept 
me  wide  awake,  and  I  lay  listening  to  the  long-reverberated 
sound  of  avalanches.  That  was  a  season  truly  for  reflec- 
tion. Some  of  that  falling  ice  covered,  perhaps,  the  track 
that  we  had  made  to-day :  how  possible  that  other  masses 
might  meet  us  in  our  path  to-morrow.  What  should  I  do, 
if  any  of  my  poor  guides  were  swept  beyond  recovery  into 
a  chasm,  or  suddenly  to  disappear,  sinking  into  hollows, 
through  thin  crusts  of  snow  ?  Their  families  in  the  vale, 
— what  were  then  then-  feelings  ?  and  what  those  of  one 
of  the  best  of  brothers, — whom  I  had  left  there?  whose  part- 
ing look  had  vividly  remained  before  me  all  the  day." 

Of  the  sublimity  of  the  prospect  from  this  station,  the 
tame  writer  thus  speaks : — "  It  was  a  brilliant  night. 
Beneath  a  dark  and  cloudless  vault,  the  snowy  mantle  of 
the  mountain  shone  resplendent  with  the  beams  of  a  full 
Italian  moon.  The  guides  lay  buried  in  the  deepest  sleep. 
Thus,  in  the  midnight  hour,  at  the  height  of  ten  thousand 
feet,  I  stood  alone :  my  resting-place  a  pinnacle  of  rock, 
that  towered  darkly  above  the  frozen  wilderness,  from  which 
it  isolated  rose.  Below  me,  the  yawning  rifts  and  uproar- 
ious desolation  of  the  glacier,  presented  an  appalling  pic- 
ture of  dangers,  scarcely  gone  by ;  around  and  above  was 
a  sea  of  fair  and  treacherous  snow,  whose  hidden  perils  yet 
lay  before  us.  I  saw  the  chain  of  Jura,  and  the  distant 
top  of  many  an  unknown  alp, — an  earnest  of  the  prospect 
from  still  more  lofty  regions ;  yet  among  them,  Mont 
Buet's  white  dome,  a  warning  monument  of  Eschen's  fate, 
forbade  the  attempt  to  go  up  higher.  The  vale  of  Cha- 
monix  slept  at  the  mountain's  foot ;  and  now  and  then, 
broken  by  the  deep  thunder  of  an  avalanche,  the  profoundest 
tilence  reigned.  It  seemed  the  vastest,  wildest,  sternest  of 
nature's  prodigies  reposing ; — now  starting  as  in  a  fitful 
dream, — then  sinking  again  into  the  stillest  calm.  The 
influence  upon  my  mind  of  that  poetic  '  vision  of  the 
night,'  I  must  despair  of  ever  being  able  to  communicate 
toothers;  and  yet  the  scene  itself  lives,  'a  picture  in  my 
memory,'  standing  alone, — unalterable  by  time.  It  held 
me  until  an  hour  and  a  half  had  passed  away  ;  when  a  re- 
collection of  the  coming  day's  fatigues,  rcnckred  it  proper 
again  to  try,  at  least,  to  take  repose. 

"In  three  hours  the  guides  roused  me,  of  course  then, 
IVora  my  vigils,  little  disposed  to  rise.  It  was  past  4 
o'clock.  Orion  shone  where  the  full,  and  now  setting, 
moon,  had  beamed  three  hours  before.  Soon  the  mountain- 
top  became  a  pyramid  of  gold ;  delightful  token  that  the 
rising  sun,  between  which  and  us  the  mountain  intervened, 
had  redeemed  the  pledge  given  by  his  departing  rays." 

The  account  which  Dr.  Clark  gives  of  his  sensations  in 
this  novel  and  impressive  situation,  is  highly  interesting. 


"  There  was  hardly,"  he  says,  "  a  breath  of  wind  ;  all  was 
hushcil  and  still  as  death:  we  gazed  round  and  round,  till 
the  scene  grew  dim  in  twilight,  and  then  sat  down  on  our 
stony  couch.  A  second  blanket  was  spread  as  a  covering; 
three  poles  were  placed  in  an  inclined  position  against  the 
rock,  and  to  them  was  attached  a  sheet,  so  as  to  form  a 
rude  tent  over  our  heads ;  yet  it  was  so  loose  that,  had  it 
snowed  in  the  night,  we  should  have  been  well-nigh  covered 
before  morning.  The  song  of  the  guides  had  ceased  ;  their 
evening  prayers  were  said  ;  and  we  all  betook  ourselves  to 
sleep,  as  best  we  could,  dozing  at  intervals :  every  now  and 
then  the  low  distant  roar  of  an  avalanche  roused  our  atten- 
tion. The  stones  that  formed  our  couch  were  uneven  and 
angular  enough,  and  the  air  was  very  chill,  though  less  so 
than  we  had  expected. 

"  About  five  o'clock  on  our  arrival,  the  thermometer  was 
at  Si°  Rfiaum. ;  at  half-past  seven  it  had  sunk  to  3°  R6aum. ; 
at  a  quarter  after  eight  it  was  at  zero,  Rcaum. ;  and  pro- 
bably not  many  degrees  lower  during  the  night.  My 
amiable  companion  slept  little,  being  much  distressed  by 
continued  nausea.  During  the  night,  I  rose,  left  our  rude 
tent,  and  reconnoitred  the  appearance  of  the  weather.  The 
guides  were  all  sleeping,  some  near  the  end  of  the  tent, 
1  others  in  a  small  cavity  in  the  rock  below.  The  dark  sky 
was  perfectly  clear,  and  the  stars  sparkling  in  tlie  ebon 
vault.  To  complete  the  sublimity  of  the  scene,  the  bright 
moon  was  shining  on  the  top ol  Mount  Blanc,  and  throwing 
strong  masses  of  light  and  shade  over  the  wide  waste  of 
snow.  This  scene  alone  was  worth  a  pilgrimage  !  No 
words  can  convey  an  adequate  impression  of  the  solemnity 
and  awful  wildness  of  this  moonlight  picture !  Far  above, 
the  cold  beams  were  playing  on  that  fatal  spot  where  rest 
the  bodies  of  the  three  brave  guides  embalmed  in  ice.  Yet 
it  was  not  certain  that,  from  tlie  annual  naovement  of  the 
glacier,  the  'oodies  might  not  he  slowly  descending  toward 
the  valley,  and  perhaps  much  nearer  us  than  we  were 
aware.  With  this  thought,  another  insensibly  mixed  itself. 
Did  not  these  men  sleep  the  night  before  on  this  very 
ledge?  Were  they  not  as  full  of  alacrity  and  hope  as  our- 
selves? What,  if  to-morrow  evening's  rismg  moon  should 
find  us  as  they  are?  If  it  should  be  so,  what  is  bejoml  ? 
When  long  chained  down  to  the  tiny  contemptible  vanities 
of  men,  the  contracted  spirit  shrinks  from  the  vast  contem- 
plation of  eternity,  and  fears  to  think  itself  immortal.  The 
majestic  truths  of  revelation  are  too  mighty  for  its  puny 
grasp — But  here,  amidst  the  awful  monuments  of  a  I'ower 
that  works  unseen,  escaping  away  from  man  and  all  his 
futilities,  the  dreams  of  infidel  philosophy  seduce  no  more; 
they  are  no  longer  congenial  to  the  heart.  Man  feels  him- 
self a  worm,  an  insect,  an  atom;  but  he  bethhiks  himself 
that  Heaven's  wide  regard  still  rests  individually  on  him, 
a  speck  in  creation.    Then  he  is  not  afraid." 

ROUTE    TO    THE    GRAND    PLATEAU. 

The  Grand  Plateau  is  a  valley,  or  frozen  lake,  of  about  a 
league  in  length,  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  Mont  Blanc, 
the  Dome  du  Goute,  and  the  Aiguille  sans  Nom,  from  each 
of  which,  and  more  especially  from  Mont  Blanc,  a  perpetual 
accumulation  of  avalanches  pours  down,  and  adds  to  the 
icy  mass  which  fills  the  valley,  while  its  progress  onwards 
is  checked  by  the  contracted  outlet  between  the  Aiguille 
sans  Nom  and  the  Dome  du  Go(it6,  and  probably  by  a 
rocky  side,  or  barrier,  which  appears  to  extend  across  the 
valley  under  the  ice,  and  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  wall 
or  precipice  of  ice  in  which  the  Grand  Plateau  terminates, 
and  from  which  commence  on  the  one  side  the  Glacier  des 
Bossons,  and  on  the  other  the  steep  descent  which  forms 
the  head  of  the  Glacier  de  Taconnaz,  both  of  which  may 
be  considered  to  have  their  principal  source  in  the  Grand 
Plateau.  The  line  of  junction  between  the  Plateau  and 
the  Glaciei  des  Bossons,  is  occupied  by  a  precipice  ol  ice ; 
and  as  the  Glacier  becomes  previously  much  broken,  the 
approach  to  the  Grand  Plateau  is  not  made  in  this  quarter. 
The  line  of  junction  between  the  Plateau  and  the  steep 
slope  which  forms  the  head  of  the  Glacier  de  Taconnaz,  is 
occupied  by  a  very  deep  crevice,  across  which  a  passage  is 
usually  found. 

On  leaving  the  Grands  Mulcts  on  the  second  morning, 
the  route  is  for  the  most  part  over  vast  fields  of  snow  ;  and 
the  early  portion  of  it  presents  scenes  of  surpassing  beauty 
far  more  magnificent  and  dazzling  than  that  of  the  day 
before.  "  There  were  broad  and  bridgeless  chasms,"  says 
Dr.  Barry,  "  whose  depths  the  eye  from  these  dizzy  edges 
vainly  sought  to  ascertain ;  towering  masses,  in  forms  that 
from  their  strangeness  seemed  unreal ;  spires  of  brightneM, 
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grottos,  and  palaces  of  frost, — here  recent  soft  of  snowy 
whiteness,  there  older  hardened  passing  into  crystal  azure, 
sprinkled  with  frozen  dew,  festooned  with  silver  fringe ; 
their  inmost  caverns  dark, — vast  stalactites  of  ice,  in  line, 
guarding  the  portals."  "These  fairy  structures,"  says  Mr. 
Clissold,  "  successively  dissolving  in  the  warmer  atmo- 
sphere of  the  afternoon,  and  being  hardened  again  by  the 
nightly  frosts,  are  perpetually  starting  into  new  objects  of 
wonder."  Another  writer.  Dr.  Clark,  speaking  of  the 
caverns,  says,  "  Holding  one  another  by  the  hand,  we  could 
approach  the  very  edge,  and  look  down  into  the  mysterious 
darkness.  In  some  parts,  we  could  see  the  continuation  of 
the  chasm  under  the  snow,  and  the  eye  plunged  some  dis- 
tance into  the  gloom  till  all  was  totally  dark.  We  observed, 
too,  very  attentively,  the  nature  of  the  arch  above  the  gulf. 
It  appeared,  in  general,  of  great  solidity,  but  in  some  parts, 
near  the  edge,  was  evidently  so  thin  that  the  weight  of  a 
single  man  must  infallibly  have  broken  tlirough  the  fragile 
crust.  Into  such  a  deep,  dark  gulf,  it  is  probable  that 
the  unhappy  Monsieur  Eschen  fell.  The  prospect  of 
passing  over  some  of  these  capacious  graves  on  so  frail  a 
support  was  by  no  means  entertaining.  I  think  it  pro- 
bable that,  had  a  thousand  dragoons  thought  proper  to  leap 
on  horseback  into  some  of  these  vast  chasms,  they  would 
all  have  sunk  instantly  from  view,  and  the  gulf  would  still 
have  afforded  ample  accommodation  for  a  second  thousand. 
Perhaps  it  is  understating  the  size  of  the  mouths  of  the 
caverns  in  some  places,  to  say  that  a  large  frigate  could 
have  been  very  securely  docked  within  them.  They  were 
decidedly  among  the  most  singular,  awful,  and  sublime 
spectacles  I  ever  saw.  The  smoking  crater  of  Vesuvius, 
though  certainly  grander,  from  its  stupendous  magnitude, 
is  yet  less  appalling,  and  gives  you  far  less  vividly  the  im- 
pression of  inevitable  destruction  should  any  accident  occur. 
And  they  are  not  awful  only,  but  beautiful :  along  the  sides 
all  the  wonders  of  icy  crystallization  are  most  magnificently 
displayed  ;  the  smoother  walls  were  in  some  parts  chequered 
with  a  profusion  of  reticulated  hoar-frost,  more  delicate 
than  gauze,  more  variegated  than  the  richest  damask. 
In  some  parts,  and  very  frequently  round  the  orifice  of 
the  vault,  hung  rows  of  large  tanering  icicles,  clear  as 
crystal." 

"  How  brilliant,"  exclaims  Captain  Sherwill, "  would  these 
diamond  caves  be  by  torch  light !  how  magnificently  has 
Nature  dressed  these  her  secret  closets  I  In  some  cases  the 
ice  assumes  the  form  of  the  most  elegant  drapery,  and  hangs 
over  the  arch  in  festoons  of  a  transparent  beauty  not  to  be 
imagined ;  in  others  it  is  fringed,  and  resembles  the  light 
and  airy  form  of  feathers,  without  being  attached  apparently 
to  the  solid  ice :  but  alas  !  these  all  change  in  a  few  hours, 
for  if  the  sun  has  much  power,  so  fragile  and  tender  is 
their  fabric,  that  they  disappear  and  perish,  soon  to  re-as- 
sume a  figure  perhaps  still  more  elegant.  We  were  obliged 
to  pass  through  one  of  these  arches,  as  it  formed  a  bridge, 
and  was  perforated,  so  that,  instead  of  crossing  it  by  the 
top,  we  crept  through  it ;  but  its  appearance  was  less  elegant 
than  the  larger  ones.  This  arch  was  not  more  than  four 
feet  high,  but  turned  with  great  truth  : — the  largest  we  saw 
■was  not  less  at  its  opening  than  twenty  feet  high  ;  as  to 
the  depth,  or  extent,  we  knew  nothing,  not  being  able  to 
ex,iffline  it,  but  we  could  not  see  the  end  of  the  cavern, — 
it  was  dark  beyond,  and  glittering  at  the  entrance." 

Before  entering  on  the  Grand  Plateau,  the  traveller  has 
to  cross  the  wide  chasm  which  separates  it  from  the  glacier. 
Mr.  Auldjo's  party  breakfasted  on  a  bridge  of  snow  crossing 
this  chasm.  "  While  breakfast  was  preparing,"  he  says, 
"  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  wandering  along  the 
edge  of  the  crevice  on  the  Plateau  side.  The  depth  of  it 
was  immense ;  its  great  breadth  affording  me  an  opportunity 
of  a  more  accurate  and  perfect  examination  than  1  had  had 
before.  The  layers  of  ice  forming  the  glacier,  varying  in 
colour  from  deep  blueish-green  to  a  silvery  whiteness,  with 
myriads  of  long  clear  icides  hanging  from  all  the  little 
breaks  in  the  strata,  presented  a  scene  of  the  greatest 
beauty.  From  this  point  I  had  a  view  immediately  under 
our  bridge  :  the  manner  in  which  it  hung  suspended,  with 
all  the  guides  sitting  on  it,  many  hundred  feet  from  the 
bottom  of  this  stupendous  chasm,  was  a  beautiful  and 
curious,  but  at  the  same  time  an  appalling  sight.  In  one 
moment,  without  a  chance  of  escape,  the  fall  of  the  bridge 
might  have  precipitated  them  into  the  gulf  beneath.  Yet 
no  such  thought  ever  entered  the  imagination  of  my 
thoughtless  but  brave  guides,  who  sat  at  their  meal  singing 
and  laughing,  either  unconscious  or  regardless  of  the  danger 
of  their  present  situation." 


THE   ROCHERS  ROtTGES  AND  THE   OLD  ROCTE. 

Above  the  Grand  Plateau  are  the  Rochers  Rouges,  or  Red 
Rocks,  at  the  foot  of  which  lay  the  route  to  the  summit 
previous  to  the  ascent  of  Messrs.  Fellowes  and  Hawes  in 
1827.  In  that  year  those  gentlemen  discovered  a  new 
route,  thus  themselves  avoiding,  and  enabling  future  tra- 
vellers to  avoid,  the  dangers  for  which  the  old  route,  under 
the  Rochers  Rouges,  had  acquired  a  melancholy  notoriety. 
It  was  by  far  the  most  hazardous  part  of  the  whole  ascent, 
in  consequence  of  being  the  scene  of  continual  avalanches  ; 
it  lay  immediately  under  a  precipice  of  ice  and  snow,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Plateau.  "  For  the  space  of  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,"  says  Mr.  Jackson,  who  went  this  way  in  1823, 
"  our  path  led  us  over  loose  fragments  of  ice  which  seemed 
to  have  fallen  but  very  recently.  We  made  the  best  of  our 
way  across  this  part,  marching  the  whole  distance  with  a 
quick  step.  It  uiifortunately  happened,  that  just  at  this 
spot  one  of  my  crampons  came  off.  I  endeavoured  to  stop 
a  moment  to  put  it  right ;  but  the  guides  urged  me  to  get 
on  as  fast  as  possible,  so  that  for  some  distance  I  was 
obliged  to  scramble  on  without  it.  Our  exertions  were  not 
a  little  quickened  by  the  reflection  that  near  us  was  the 
spot  where  the  dreadful  accident  occurred  three  years  ago," 
Three  years  before  Mr.  Jackson's  ascent  this  old  route 
had  been  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  melancholy  calamities 
recorded  in  connexion  with  this  mountain ;  we  allude  to 
the  fatal  avalanche  which  occurred  during  the  attempt  made 
in  1820  by  Dr.  Hamel,  a  Russian  physician,  to  reach  the 
summit.  Dr.  Clark  wrote  down  an  account  of  this  catas- 
trophe from  the  lips  of  one  of  his  guides  who  was  engaged 
in  it — Julien  Devouassou ;  the  whole  of  it  is  full  of  fearful 
interest.  It  appears  that  the  party  had  breakfasted  on  the 
Grand  Plateau,  that  they  then  traversed  the  plain,  and 
began  to  ascend  the  highest  steeps  of  the  mountain,  called 
among  the  guides  La  Calotte  de  Mont  Blanc.  In  proceed- 
ing obliquely  upward,  they  approached  a  dark  rock,  deeply 
imbedded  in  the  snow.  "  The  order  of  march,"  said 
Julien,  "was  this: — at  the  moment  of  the  disaster,  the 
leading  guide  was  Pierre  Cairriez  ;  second,  Pierre  Balmat ; 
third,  Auguste  Tairraz  (these  three  jierished) ;  the  fourth, 
myself  {Julien  Devouassou);  then  next  to  me,  Marie 
Coutet  (our  captain) ;  then  behind  were  five  other  guides, 
with  Dr.  Hamel  (a  Russian  physician),  and  two  English 
gentlemen.  Suddenly,"  says  he,  "  1  heard  a  sort  of  rushing 
sound,  not  very  loud,  but  1  had  not  time  to  think  about  it ; 
for  as  I  heard  the  sound,  at  the  same  instant  the  avalanche 
was  upon  us.  I  felt  my  feet  slide  from  beneath  me,  and 
saw  the  three  first  men  fallen  upon  tlie  snow  with  their 
feet  foremost.  In  falhng,  1  cried  out  loudly,  'We  are  all 
lost.'  I  tried  to  support  myself  by  planting  the  ice-pole 
below  me,  but  in  vain.  The  weight  of  snow  forced  me 
over  the  baton,  and  it  shpped  out  of  my  hand.  1  rolled 
down  like  a  ball,  in  the  mass  of  loose  snow.  At  the  foot 
of  the  slope  was  a  yawning  chasm,  to  the  edge  of  which  I 
was  rapidly  descending.  Three  times  I  saw  the  light,  as 
I  was  rolling  down  the  slope ;  and  when  we  were  all  on  the 
very  edge  of  the  chasm,  I  saw  the  leg  of  one  of  my  com- 
rades, just  as  he  pitched  down  into  the  crevice.  I  think 
it  must  have  been  poor  Auguste;  for  it  looked  black,  and  I 
remember  that  Auguste  had  on  black  gaiters.  This  was 
the  last  I  saw  of  my  three  companions,  who  fell  headlong 
into  the  gulf,  and  were  never  seen  or  heard  again.  At  this 
moment  I  was  just  falling  into  the  same  crevice,  and  can 
but  confusedly  understand  why  I  did  not ;  but  I  think  I 
owe  my  life  to  a  very  singular  circumstance.  Dr.  Hamel 
had  given  me  a  barometer  to  carry;  this  was  fastened  round 
my  waist  by  a  strong  girdle.  I  fancy  that  at  the  moment 
this  long  barometer  got  beneath  and  across  me,  for  the 
girdle  suddenly  broke,  and  I  made  a  sort  of  bound  as  I 
fell ;  and  so,  instead  of  following  my  poor  comrades,  I  was 
pushed  over  into  another  crevice  close  to  that  in  which  they 
were  killed.  This  chasm  was  already  partly  filled  with 
snow ;  I  do  not  think  I  fell  more  than  fifty  feet  down, 
alighting  on  a  soft  cushion  of  snow,  and  a  good  deal  covered 
with  it  above.  I  suppose,  before  tumbling  into  the  chasm, 
we  shd  down  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
feet ;  but  I  cannot  tell,  for  it  seemed  to  me  not  more  than 
a  minute  from  the  time  I  heard  the  noise  of  the  avalanche 
above  me,  till  I  found  myself  lying  deep  down  in  a  narrow 
crack."  All  estimate  of  distances  in  such  circumstances 
must,  of  course,  be  rude  guesses ;  Coutet's  reply  to  the 
same  question  was  this : — "  I  should  fancy  I  slid  down 
near  four  hundred  feet,  and  tumbled  headlong  about  sixty 
feet. "     Dr.  Clark  asked  Julien  what  bis  thoughts  were 
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during  this  awkward  tumble.  His  reply  was  in  these 
words  : — "  While  I  was  rolling  I  said  to  mysefl,  Farewell 
my  xoife  and  my  children  !  and  I  asked  pardon  of  God.  I 
absolutely  thought  nothing  of  the  others." 

*'  On  coming  to  myself,'  continued  Julien,  "  I  was 
better  off  than  I  had  expected.  I  was  lying  on  ray  back, 
heels  upward,  with  my  head  resting  against  the  icy  walls 
of  the  crack,  and  I  could  see  some  light  and  a  little  of  the 
blue  sky  through  two  openings  over  my  head.  1  was  greatly 
afraid  some  of  my  limbs  had  been  broken,  but  I  had  sunk 
into  the  mass  of  soft  snow,  and  though  bruised  by  falling 
against  the  sides  of  the  ice,  yet  nothing  was  broken,  and 
in  a  few  moments  I  contrived  to  get  up  on  my  feet.  On 
looking  up,  I  saw  a  little  above  me  a  man's  head  projecting 
from  the  snow.  It  was  Marie  Coutet  (our  captain) :  he  was 
quite  covered  with  snow  up  to  the  neck,  his  arms  pinioned 
down,  and  his  face  quite  blue,  as  if  he  was  nearly  suffocated. 
He  called  to  me  in  a  low  voice  to  come  and  help  him,  I 
found  a  pole  in  the  crevice,  (I  think  not  one  that  had  be- 
longed to  those  who  perished,  but  another:)  I  went  to  Cou- 
tet, dug  round  him  with  the  baton,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I 
got  Coutet  clear  of  the  snow,  and  we  sat  down  together. 
We  remained  in  silence  looking  at  each  other  for  a  minute 
or  two,  thinking  that  all  the  rest  were  killed.  Then  I 
began  to  crawl  up  on  the  snow  that  partly  filled  the  crack, 
and  in  climbing  up,  I  saw  above  David  Coutet,  who  was 
crying,  and  saying  '  My  poor  brother  is  lost.'  I  said,  '  No ; 
he  is  here  below,'  (Coutet  was  climbing  behind  Julien,  and 
80  not  seen  at  first,)  and  I  asked, '  are  the  others  all  up  there  ?' 
They  answered  that  there  were  three  missing.  I  asked 
who  they  were,  and  the  answer  was  Pierre  Cainiez,  Pierre 
Balmat,  and  Auguste  Tairraz.  I  then  asked  if  the  gen- 
tlemen had  received  any  injury,  and  the  reply  was,  No. 
Then  the  guide  helped  us  to  get  up  about  fourteen  feet  on 
the  solid  ice.  They  threw  us  down  a  little  axe  to  cut  steps, 
and  put  down  the  end  of  their  poles,  and  we  two  got  out. 
We  all  went  to  search  for  the  three  others ;  we  sounded 
with  our  poles,  we  cried  aloud,  we  called  them  by  their 
names,  put  down  a  long  pole  into  the  snow  and  listened ; 
but  all  was  in  vain,  we  heard  not  the  slightest  sound.  We 
spent  two  hours  in  this  melancholy  search,  and  by  this  time 
were  well  nigh  frozen,  for  the  wind  was  bitterly  cold,  our 
poles  covered  with  ice,  our  shoes  frozen  as  hard  as  horn. 
We  were  compelled  to  descend;  we  hurried  down  in  perfect 
silence,  and  returned  to  the  inn  late  at  night." 

Mr.  Auldjo  tells  us  that  if  he  and  his  party  had  proceeded 
towards  the  summit  by  the  old  route  from  the  Grand  Plateau, 
they  must  have  been  inevitably  destroyed  by  an  avalanche 
which  they  heard  very  distinctly  as  they  were  passing  up 
by  the  new  route.  "  It  had  passed,"  he  says,  "  exactly  in 
the  line  of  ascent  which  we  must  have  taken,  had  not  the 
new  track  been  discovered,  and  it  had  fallen  at  the  very 
moment  when  we  should  probably  have  been  in  the  centre 
of  it.  We  should  all  have  been  inevitably  carried  away  by 
its  vast  body  ;  for  so  great  was  it,  that  a  great  part  of  the 
longth  of  the  Plateau  appeared  to  be  covered  with  huge 
blocks  of  ice  and  mounds  of  snow  which  had  formed  parts 
of  its  overwhelming  mass." 

"  I  cannot,"  adds  Mr.  Auldjo,  "  describe  my  feelings 
when  I  saw  the  poor  guides  turn  pale  and  tremble  at  the 
sight  of  the  danger  from  which  they  had  escaped.  Clasping 
their  hands,  they  returned  most  heartfelt  thanks  for  this 
deliverance,  recalling  to  mind  the  dreadful  calamity  and 
miserable  fate  of  their  companions  destroyed  by  such 
another  avalanche.  A  deep  impressive  silence  prevailed 
for  some  moments :  the  contemplation  of  this  danger  and 
escape  was  too  much  for  even  these  uncultivated  beings, 
under  whose  rough  character  are  found  feeUngs  which 
would  do  honour  to  the  most  refined  of  their  fellow-creatures. 

The  first  guide  who  spoke  turned  to  me  saying,  '  My 

Grod,  had  we  been  obliged  to  have  gone  with  you  by  the  old 
route,  what  a  destiny  would  have  awaited  us  !  At  the 
bottom  of  some  deep  crevice  we  might  now  have  been 
corpses  mangled,  suffocated,  and  buried  beneath  the  mass 
of  snow.'  One  married  man  vowed  most  solemnly  that  he 
never  would  be  tempted  to  make  the  ascent  again,  whatever 
might  be  the  inducement  offered." 

APPROACH  TO  THE  SUMMIT. 

As  the  traveller  draws  near  to  the  summit,  he  begins  to 
experience  the  effect  upon  his  frame  of  his  great  elevation. 
Dr.  Barry  thus  describes  the  symptoms  observed,  as  his 
party  pursued  their  way  by  the  new  route,  eastward  of  the 
Kochers  Rouges.    "  Great  dryness  in  some  parts,  a  livid 


colour  and  constriction  of  the  skin  now  began  to  be  ob- 
served ;  thirst  became  intense  and  could  scarcely  be  allevi- 
ated, though  we  continually  ate  sugar,  French  plums,  and 
snow.  We  were  in  a  narrow  valley,  sheltered  from  the 
wind,  and  exposed  to  the  sun's  direct  rays :  the  common 
focus  too  of  rays  reflected  from  vast  surrounding  walls 
of  snow.  The  heat  was  therefore  now  oppressive,  and  the 
face  scorched.  A  veil  had  been  provided,  but,  as  it  would 
have  taken  from  the  splendour  of  the  icy  scenery  around, 
not  used,  though  desquamation  of  the  epidermis  of  the  face 
was  almost  sure  to  follow  the  omission.  Green  spectacles 
were  used,  and  are  indispensable  to  obviate  the  glare  from 
the  snow." 

Mr.  Auldjo  thus  speaks  of  his  sufferings ; — "  Every  two 
or  three  minutes  we  all  sunk  down  on  the  snow,  quite 
breathless,  and  scarcely  able  to  utter  a  word.  My  excel- 
lent friend,  with  his  guide,  was  close  to  us ;  but  in  this 
rarefied  atmosphere,  at  a  small  distance,  we  could  not  hear 
one  another  speak  without  great  exertion.  The  voice 
sounded  thin  and  distant.  We  all  know  the  sound  of  a 
bell,  in  a  half-exhausted  receiver,  upon  the  air-pump.  I 
should  no  niore  have  thought  of  calling  to  a  guide  fifty 
yards  from  me,  than  a  man  on  Ben  Lomond  would  do  to  a 
friend  on  the  opposite  summit  of  the  Cobbler. 

"  One  of  the  guides  had  some  htemorrhage  from  an  acci- 
dental blow,  not  from  simple  rarefaction  of  the  air.  The 
blood  appeared  to  me  decidedly  of  a  darker  colour  than 
natural ;  our  lips  were  quite  blue  ;  our  faces  extremely  coa- 
tracted  and  pale,  and  the  eyes  very  much  sunk,  with  a  deep 
dark  zone  beneath  the  lower  eyelids  ;  but  no  one  had  the 
least  spontaneous  haemorrhage  from  the  gums  or  eyes. 
Every  start  we  cast  a  longing  look  at  the  summit,  and  then 
holding  our  heads  low,  pressed  onward,  till  the  feeling  of 
exhaustion  became  irresistible,  and  we  sunk  again  quite 
flat  and  still  upon  the  snow.  I  had  a  slight  tendency  to 
nausea,  most  overwhelming  head-ache,  some  pain  of  the 
breast,  and  rather  feared  the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel, 
having  been  subject  to  haemoptysis  when  a  boy,  but  this 
pain  and  the  rapid  beating  of  the  heart  went  off  when  we 
stopped  to  rest. 

"  When  we  were  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  summit, 
I  felt,  in  addition  to  other  unpleasant  sensations,  a  strong 
tendency  to  faint,  greater  than  I  ever  remember  to  have 
had,  except  once  from  bleeding.  Even  then  I  was  uncer- 
tain whether  my  strength  would  hold  out  to  the  last." 

Of  the  state  in  which  he  reached  the  summit,  he  gives 
us  the  following  account.  "  Although  the  sun  was  shining 
on  us,  I  felt  extremely  cold  on  the  side  exposed  to  the  cut- 
ting blast;  and  the  other  side  of  the  body  being  warm,  it 
increased  the  shivering,  which  had  not  quite  left  me,  to 
such  a  degree,  as  to  deprive  me  almost  of  the  use  of  my 
limbs.  Some  of  the  guides,  also,  were  similarly  affected, 
and  even  suffered  more  than  myself;  but  all  were  anxious 
to  get  on,  evincing  a  resolute  determination  that  was  won- 
derful, in  the  state  they  were  in.  Their  attention  to  me 
was  marked  by  a  desire  to  render  me  every  possible  service, 
while  they  endeavoured  to  inspire  me  with  the  same  firm- 
ness, of  which  they  themselves  gave  so  strong  an  example. 
This  earnest  solicitude  which  they  showed,  much  to  their 
own  discomfort  and  annoyance,  to  keep  my  spirits  up,  was 
in  vain :  I  was  exhausted ;  the  sensation  of  weakness  in 
the  legs  had  become  excessive  ;  I  was  nearly  choking  from 
the  dryness  of  my  throat  and  the  difficulty  of  breathing. 
My  eyes  were  smarting  with  inflammation,  the  reflection 
from  the  snow  nearly  blinding  me,  at  the  same  time  burn- 
ing and  blistering  my  face.  I  had,  during  the  morning,  as 
a  protection,  occasionally  worn  a  leather  mask,  with  green 
eye-glasses,  but  latterly  I  found  it  oppressive,  and  wore  a 
veil  instead ;  that,  also,  I  was  obliged  to  discard.  I  desired 
to  have  a  few  moments  rest,  and  sat  down ;  1  besought  the 
guides  to  leave  me;  I  prayed  Julien  Devouassou  to  go  to 
the  summit  with  them,  and  oUow  me  to  remain  where  I 
was,  that  by  the  time  they  returned  I  might  be  refreshed  to 
commence  the  descent.  I  told  them  1  had  seen  enough ;  I 
used  every  argument  in  my  power  to  induce  them  to  grant 
my  request.  Their  only  answer  was,  that  they  would  carry 
me,  exhausted  as  they  were,  to  the  summit,  rather  than 
that  I  should  not  get' to  it;  that  if  they  could  not  carry, 
they  would  drag  me.  Being  unable  to  resist,  I  became 
passive,  and  two  of  the  least  exhausted  forced  me  up  some 
short  distance,  each  taking  an  arm.  I  found  that  this  eased 
me,  and  I  then  went  on  more  willingly  ;  when  one  of  them 
devised  a  plan  which  proved  of  most  essential  service. 
Two  of  them  went  up  in  advance  about  fourteen  paces,  and 
fixed  themselves  on  the  snow;   a  long  rope  was  fastened 
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round  my  chest,  and  the  other  end  to  them ;  as  soon  as 
thoy  were  seated,  I  commenced  ascending,  taking  very 
long  strides,  and  doing  so  with  quickness,  pulling  the  rope 
in ;  they  also,  while  I  thus  exerted  myself,  pulled  me  to- 
wards them  ;  so  that  I  was  partly  drawn  up,  and  partly  ran 
up,  using  a  zig-zag  direction  ;  and  the  amusement  derived 
from  the  process,  kept  us  in  better  humour  than  we  were 
before.  1  was  less  fatigued,  and  felt  the  effects  of  the  air 
less,  by  this  process,  than  by  the  slow  pace  in  which  I  had 
hitherto  attempted  to  ascend. 

"  I  had  taken  very  little  notice  of  the  progress  we  were 
thus  making,  when  I  suddenly  found  myself  on  the  sum- 
mit ;  1  hastened  to  the  highest  point  (towards  Chamonix,) 
and,  taking  my  glass,  observed  that  the  party  on  the 
Breven,  had  noticed  the  accomplishment  of  our  under- 
taking, and  were  rewarding  us  by  waving  their  hats  and 
handkerchiefs,  which  salutation  we  returned.  I  noticed, 
also,  that  the  people  in  Chamonix  had  also  collected  in 
considerable  numbers  on  the  bridge,  watching  our  progress 
and  success.  It  was  exactly  eleven  o'clock.  The  wind 
blew  with  comsiderable  force.  I  was  too  much  worn  out  to 
remain  there  long,  or  to  examine  the  scene  around  me. 
The  sun  shone  brilliantly  on  every  peak  of  snow  that  I 
could  see ;  hardly  any  mist  hung  over  the  valleys ;  none 
was  on  the  mountains  ;  the  oVjject  of  my  ambition  and  my 
toil  was  gained  ;  yet  the  reward  of  my  dangers  and  fatigues 
could  hardly  produce  enjoyment  enough  to  gratify  me  for  a 
few  moments.  The  mind  was  as  exhausted  as  the  body, 
and  I  turned  with  indifference  from  the  view  which  I  had 
endured  so  much  to  behold ;  and  throwing  myself  on  the 
snow,  behind  a  small  mound  which  formed  the  highest 
point,  and  sheltered  me  from  the  wind,  in  a  few  seconds  I 
was  soundly  buried  in  sleep,  surrounded  by  the  guides,  who 
were  all  seeking  repose,  which  neither  the  burning  rays  of 
the  sun,  nor  the  piercing  cold  of  the  snow,  could  prevent 
or  disturb. " 

VIEW  FROM  THE  SUMMIT. 

To  enjoy  the  extensive  view  which  is  afforded  from  the 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  is  one  of  the  few  intelligible  rea- 
sons which  have  been  urged  in  favour  of  making  the  ascent 
thereto;  yet,  though  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  reason,  it 
is  hard  to  discover  much  force  in  it.  Even  in  the  finest 
and  clearest  weather,  the  distance  of  the  spectator  from 
the  objects  of  his  contemplation,  is  so  great,  as  to  render  his 
view  of  even  those  which  may  be  called  near,  very  indis- 
tinct. And  it  is  always  possible, — indeed,  just  as  probable 
as  not, — that  a  mist  may  hide  everything  from  his  sight. 
When  Mr.  Jackson  reached  the  summit,  the  weather  was 
unfavourable.  "All  that  I  could  see,"  he  tells  us,  "was 
a  confused  heap  of  mountains  in  the  direction  of  the 
Shrcckhorn  and  Jung  Frau.  Mount  Rosa,  in  the  east, 
was  particularly  conspicuous;  and  some  part  of  Piedmont 
was  visible  at  intervals.  On  the  opposite  side,  everything 
was  totally  obscured.  As  the  inducements  to  remain  on 
the  summit  were  not  very  great,  we  commenced  our  de- 
scent, after  having  been  there  about  ten  minutes.  My 
spectacles  had  become  so  dim,  that  I  was  obliged  to  take 
them  off  in  order  to  see  where  to  place  my  feet ;  and  my 
veil  being  rendered  unserviceable  by  the  wind,  I  was  obliged 
to  dispense  with  that  also.  Thus  I  had  to  bear  the  unmi- 
tigated violence  of  the  snow  and  mist,  driving  for  some 
time  directly  in  my  face." 

Captain  Sherwill,  who  had  a  remarkable  fine  day,  says, 
that  "Every  object  seen  from  this  summit  becomes  so 
diminutive,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  principal  mountains, 
and  so  fore-shortened,  that  it  seems  entirely  to  have 
changed  its  form  and  character.  The  beautiful  Aiguille  du 
Midi,  and  those  of  Charmoz,  the  delight  and  admiration  of 
every  stranger  who  visits  Chamouni,  are,  in  some  degree, 
lost  in  the  general  confusion ;  I  ought  to  say,  in  truth,  that 
no  one  particular  object  could  be  seen  distinctly ;  every 
thing  appears  so  massed  together,  that  all  power  of  distinc- 
tion is  lost."  Dr.  Barry,  with  his  characteristic  enthusiasm, 
thus  writes  : — "  As  if  reluctant  to  approach  the  subject,  I 
have  hitherto  said  nothing  of  the  stupendous  scene  spread 
out  bejieath  me,  when  upon  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 
In  truth,  1  may  well  be  reluctant  to  approach  it,  and  am 
not  ashamed  to  own  my  utter  inability  to  describe  that,  of 
which  no  words  can  fitly  tell.  For,  standing  as  I  did  on 
that  mysterious  'pyramid  of  frozen  light'  that  Goiithe 
saw, — and  which  he  well  nigh  deemed  some  heavenly 
t'haros,  shining  with  the  stars, — where  should  I  begin  to 
represent  a  panorama  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  even 
•agle-visiou  ?    How  delineate  a  great  halt-moon,  the  Alps, 


reaching  from  Hungary  to  Southern  France,  spanning  at 
once  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Adriatic  Seas?  If  on  the 
Col  de  Balnie  I  had  no  eye  for  details,  how  much  more 
were  they  not  inappreciable,  from  the  centre  of  a  circle, 
having  for  its  radius  more  than  200  miles  !  Is  it  surpri- 
sing, that  in  such  a  picture  I  was  overwhelmed  and  lost  ? 
Mine  was  a  curious  state,  just  as  the  apex  of  the  mountain 
was  attained.  Now,  utterly  exhausted,  gasping,  fainting, 
caring  nothing  for  the  spot  on  which  I  stood,  sinking  upon 
the  snow.  A  few  moments  of  repose,  with  normal 
breathing,  and  all  the  exhaustion,  faintness,  and  indifference 
gone.  Then  scarcely  crediting,  but  at  length  assured,  that 
as  the  mountam-top  was  really  gained,  receiving  back  my  lost 
enthusiasm,  and  turning  with  a  thrill  of  exultation  never 
felt  before,  towards  the  unutterable  greatness  of  the  scene. 
The  actual  range  of  sight,  though  limited  by  Alps  in 
various  directions,  comprehends  nearly  all  Sardinia,  the 
western  half  of  Switzerland,  one-third  of  Lombardy,  and 
an  eighth  of  France.  This  immense  extension,  because  of 
Alps,  that  bound  it  on  the  north-east  and  south-west,  is 
really  of  an  oval  form  ;  its  longitudinal  diameter  reaching 
from  Mont  Morran  in  France,  north-west,  to  the  mountains 
of  Tuscany,  south-east." 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  enumerate  all  the  various  ob- 
jects which  are  comprised  within  this  view.  We  may 
notice,  however,  a  few  of  its  striking  features,  premising 
that  it  seems  now  to  be  generally  admitted  that  the  Medi- 
terranean is  not  among  them.  "  In  the  direction  of 
Genoa,"  says  Dr.  Clark,  "rises  a  lin^  of  lofty  hills,  which 
must,  I  think,  absolutely  shut  out  the  sea;  certainly  we 
saw  it  not.  Yet  Coutet  said  he  thought  he  once  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  Mediterranean  in  that  quarter.  It  was,  he 
said,  about  eleven  in  the  morning,  in  his  ascent  with  Cap- 
tain Undrell,  on  the  13th  of  August,  1819;  but  Coutet 
spoke  modestly,  and  did  not  seem  disposed  to  insist  on  the 
point." 

The  lake  of  Geneva  appears  to  be  almost  at  the  feet  of 
the  spectator ;  a  part  of  it  only  is  seen  "  like  a  crcscentio 
pond,"  says  Dr.  Barry,  "  so  small,  and  seeming  not  far  off, 
though  distant  fifty  miles.  Its  eastern  half  is  hidden  by 
mountains  of  Savoy."  Very  little  of  France  is  seen.  From 
the  hill  of  Fourviere,  at  Lyons,  Mont  Blanc  is  distinctly 
visible, — the  distance  being  a  hundred  miles  in  a  straight 
line ;  yet  Lyons  has  never  yet  been  seen  from  Mont  Blanc. 
"  On  the  road  from  Dijon  to  Senlis,"  says  Dr.  Clark,  "  the 
postilions  tell  you  that  the  mountain  is  occasionally  seen, 
and  on  some  very  favourable  occasions  it  has  been  dis- 
cerned at  Langres,  a  town  on  the  confines  of  Burgundy 
and  Champagne,  and  distant,  according  to  Dr.  Ebel,  195 
miles  in  a  direct  line.  Generally,  however,  the  line  of  the 
Jura  forms  the  boundary  of  distinct  vision ;  and  all  beyond 
it  is  a  mass  of  vapour,  with  only  a  few  projecting  spots 
barelv  discernible." 

On  the  Italian  side  "  the  eye  roams  unobstructed  across 
the  immense  plains  of  Lombardy,  till  it  is  at  last  stopped 
by  the  blue  hazy  line  of  the  distant  Apennines.  Some  of 
the  guides  thought  Milan  would  have  been  seen,  had  not  a 
mass  of  vapour  covered  that  portion  of  the  plains ;  but  I 
believe  this  is  an  error,  and  that  the  city  of  Milan  is  wholly 
invisible.  Towards  the  Italian  lakes,  the  view  was  rather 
obscured;  but  in  the  hazy  distance  north  of  the  Lago  di 
Guarda,  appeared  some  very  lofty  summits,  said  to  be 
situated  in  the  Tyrol.  This  part  of  the  landscape  was  lost 
in  indistinguishable  distance,  and  much  less  interesting 
than  the  course  of  the  noble  river  Po,  winding  along  like 
a  silver  thread  from  the  Mount  Vise,  where  the  main  stream 
originates,  waleiiiig  all  the  plains  of  Turin,  and  running 
on  to  join  the  Ticino  from  the  Lago  Maggiore." 

The  "  homo-view,"  as  it  is  %vell  styled,  of  the  long,  green 
valley  of  Chamouni,  and  the  little  clustered  village  of  the 
priory  will  be  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  spectator ;  for  as 
he  looks  down  upon  their  tiny  features,  from  his  _"  airy 
perch,"  he  may  always  be  sure  that  there  are  those  below 
anxiously  watching  his  movements  through  telescopes,  and 
counting  the  number  of  his  party,  to  be  assured  that  none 
have  been  lost  *.     The  view  of  the  mountain  itself,  looking 

*  When  Dr.  Clark  was  on  the  summit,  "  a  good  deal  of  alarm," 
as  he  tells  us,  "  prevailed  among  the  families  of  the  guides  below, 
from  ilie  circumstance  that  only  eight  persons  could  be  counted, 
instead  of  nine.  This  gave  occasion  to  the  current  rumour,  tiiat 
some  one  had  perished.  At  the  moment,  probably,  two  of  the  paity 
happened  to  be  exactly  in  the  same  hne.  After  a  little  anxious 
defay,  the  whole  number  was  distinctly  made  out,  and  the  appre- 
hensions subsided."  A  friend  of  Dr.  Barry's,  who  watched  the  pro- 
gress of  tlie  doctor's  party  with  a  telescope,  desciibes  them  as  appearing 
like  black  points,  so  small  that  he  compared  them  to  the  feet  of  ants. 
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towards  the  Aiguille  du  Dm,  is  spoken  of  as  very  impres- 
me.  "  You  have  the  Jardin  like  a  little  pyriform  islet, 
and  all  that  vast  bay  of  untrodden  snow,  extending  to  the 
tremendous  wall  of  the  Grand  Jorasse.  Then  the  Aiguille 
du  G4ant,  the  encampment  of  Saussure,  and  the  fearful 
passage  of  the  Col  du  Geant."  Dr.  Barry,  after  speaking 
of  the  kind  of  scenery,  no  less  than  the  extent  of  it,  as 
wonderful,  says,  that  there  was  no  part  of  it  which  "  held  the 
eye  so  much  as  the  chain  of  Mont  Blanc.  Seven  miles  in 
breadth,  and  five-and-twenty  long,  a  host  of  stern  and  rifted 
TKjks, — the  dark  'Aiguilles,'— projecting  through  seas  of 
mow,   and  the   bright   whiteness   of    '  most  resplendent 

flaciers ;'  their  inaccessible  and  needle-tops,  to  which  we 
ad  with  dizziness  looked  up,  now  surmounted  far  beneath 
our  feet.  We  stood  upon  that  placid  pyramid  seen  from 
the  Col  de  Balme,  enthroned  and  dominant  among  his 
vassal  peaks ;  and,  years  which  no  man  can  number, 
holding  his  icy,  silent,  solitary  reign.  Tlie  eye  took  in  at 
once  the  chill  abodes  of  unrelenting  frost,  and  Italy's  fair 
land,  'where  citrons  bloom;'  it  turned  from  the  frozen 
summits  of  the  highest  alps  down  to  the  velvet  verdure  of 
die  vales." 

Upon  the  whole.  Dr.  Clark  says,  that  the  view  from  the 
•nmmit  exceeded  the  expectations  of  his  party,  and  was 
imply  sufficient  to  repay  them  for  the  temporary  inconve- 
niences of  the  ascent.  The  character  of  its  scenery,  he 
says,  is  not  expressed  by  the  word  beautiful.  "  But  if  the 
claim  to  beauty  be  given  up,  what  remains?  Sublimity, 
fearful  sublimity.  How  can  a  landscape  fail  to  be  magni- 
ficent, that  embraces  in  one  mighty  sweep  the  richest  and 
the  grandest  portions  of  European  scenery;  tlie  plains  of 
Italy  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  whole  range  of  the  Alps  on 
the  other.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  name  a  prospect  with 
which  the  view  from  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  admits  of 
eomparison.  With  the  soft  and  lovely  views  from  the  hill 
of  Neufchatel,  or  the  enchanting  promenade  of  Berne,  it 
has  few  common  features : — as  easily  might  we  compare 
the  fearful  Fall  of  Handeck  with  the  beautiful  Giesbaoh  ; 
W  the  Syrens'  grotto  at  Tivoli  with  the  charming  Cascatelle. 
It  approaches,  however,  rather  more  to  the  scene  from  the 
Rigbi-culm,  and  still  more  to  that  from  the  summit  of  the 
Buet,  perhaps  almost  unequalled  in  magnificence  by  the 
last,  wherein  the  chain  of  the  Mont  Blanc  itself  forms  the 
most  striking  portion  of  the  splendid  panorama." 

THE   DESCENT. 

Thb  descent  from  the  summit  is  performed  with  much  more 
rapidity  than  the  ascent.    The  mode  oi  ylisading,  or  sliding, 
is  generally  adopted  when  practicable,  in  descending  decli- 
vities of  snow.     Mr.  Auldjo  thus  describes  it. — "The  first 
(of  the  guides)  finding  the  way  clear  and  safe,  sat  down  on 
the  edge  of  the  declivity,  and  in  an  instant  slid  on  to  the 
level  below.     I  was  desired  to  sit  behind  Devouassou,  as 
close  as  possible  to  him,  and  to  put  my  legs  round  his  body, 
ay  feet  over  his  thighs,  and  my  hands  over  his  shoulders. 
Thus  placed,  I  kept  fast  hold  of  him,  and  away  both  glided 
with  immense  velocity ;  he  making  use  of  his  baton  as  a 
kind  of  rudder,  to  guide  our  course,  and  with  his  feet  ready 
to  moderate  the  rapidity  of  our  progress,  by  plunging  them 
into  the  snow.     This  is  a  sort  of  Russian  mountain-sport 
'  •!  a  grand  scale;  and,  on  occasions  like  the  present,  is 
i\\\)  recommended  for  celerity  and  convenience.    It  often 
ibled  us  to  shorten  our  route,  by  altering  it  for  the  oppor- 
'    nity  of  thus  sliding  down  any  declivity  which  we  met 
v.ith,  passing  in  one  moment  over  tracts  which  it  had  cost 
lis  an  hour  to  climb.    It  excites  merriment,  from  the  tum- 
t'.es  and  rollings  over  which  occasionally  occur.    Those  who 
sliding  down  less  rapidly  are  often  overtaken  by  those 
ise  velocity  is  greater,  and  both  are  generally  upset,  and 
.  down  together  for  some  distance  before  they  can  got 
lit  again.     When  crevices  are  near  the  sides,  or  termi- 
•;  the  descent,  it  is  dangerous,  and  no  jokes  are  practised. 
(•  guide  is  very  skilful  in  this  manner  of  gliding  down 
.'  es  nearly  perpendicular.     He  can  in  most  cases,  by  the 
iatance  of  the  baton,  turn  himself  from  any  dangerous 
,  t,  should  he  chance  to  meet  with  one  either  running 
allel  with,  or  intercepting  his  course,  and  can  easily 
;)  himself  in  time,  if  it  should  be  before  him.     His  dex- 
ty  is  extraordinary,  considering  the  amazing  velocity  of 
.  descent."    See  Engraving,  page  216. 
Thece  is  also  another  mode  of  descent  resorted  to  by  the 
guides,  which  is  said  to  require  the  most  consummate  skill 
in  its  execution.     It  resembles  the  Norwegian  method  of 
descending  fiozea  declivities  on  iong  skates;   but  the 


Savoyards  have  no  skates.  They  place  the  feet  together, 
stand  on  the  heel,  and  incline  the  body  backward,  throwing 
its  weight  upon  the  baton,  which  they  hold  under  the  left 
arm  with  the  pointed  end  in  the  snow,  at  a  little  distance 
behind,  thus  "  making  a  triangle,  of  which  the  body  and 
baton  form  two  equal  sides."  Keeping  this  position  during 
the  descent  of  a  long  hill,  they  slide  down  with  wonderful 
rapidity. 

Yet  these  descents  are  not  performed  without  great  risk 
at  times.  As  the  return  is  generally  at  a  later  period  of 
the  day  than  the  ascent,  the  surface  of  the  snow,  wliich  was 
found  to  be  in  the  first  instance  soft,  and  affording  a  good 
footing,  becomes  hard  and  slippery.  Captain  Sberwill, 
speaking  of  a  slope  near  the  Grand  Plateau,  says,  "  This 
slope  had  been  warmed  by  the  sun  in  the  mid-day,  when 
we  passed  it;  but  now,  owing  to  the  shade  and  cold  winds, 
it  had  again  frozen,  and  was  become  exceedingly  dangerous. 
Something  was  to  be  done ;  for  to  remain  there  all  night, 
destitute  of  food,  firing,  and  clothes,  was  not  very  desirable. 
We  therefore  began  to  walk  with  a  very  careful  and  deli- 
berate step,  placing  our  feet  in  the  track  we  had  made  in 
the  morning.  We  slowly  crawled  downwards  for  some 
time,  using  every  precaution  not  to  slip  ;  for  though  we 
were  attached  to  each  other  by  ropes,  still  the  fall  of  one 
might  endanger  others  :  and  to  the  base  of  the  Montees  was 
about  twice  as  high  as  the  dome  of  St.  Pauls  Cathedral. 
I  had  not  descended  more  than  one  hundred,  or  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet,  before  I  fell,  and  instantly  the  snow 
began  to  roll  with  me,  nor  could  I  stop  myself  until  the 
ropes  were  extended  to  their  full  length.    Coutet  cried  out. 

"  It  required  some  little  self-command  to  obey  his 
orders ;  but  I  remained  perfectly  quiet,  though  not  very 
composed,  until  he  gave  me  directions  to  endeavour  to 
press  ray  heels  into  the  snow,  and  thus  raise  myself  a 
little,  while  the  two  guides  who  held  the  ropes,  should,  by 
degrees,  pull  me  up  to  the  path  from  whence  I  had  fallen. 
In  trying  to  press  my  feet  forcibly  into  the  snow,  they  came 
in  contact  with  the  ice,  and  slipped,  so  that  my  efforts  were 
quite  useless.  However,  by  the  utmost  exertion  in  my 
power,  and  by  the  force  of  the  guides,  I  was  pulled  up,  but 
required  some  little  time  to  recover  my  senses;  for  swing- 
ing almost  in  the  air,  immediately  over  so  great  a  depth, 
with  some  doubt  of  the  result  of  the  manoeuvre,  I  was  for 
the  moment  a  little  nervous." 

Dr.  Barry  says,  that  while  descending  the  slopes  of  ice 
above  the  Grand  Plateau,  he  met  with  frequent  and  severe 
falls,  from  the  new  snow  concealing  their  slippery  surface; 
"  And  as  I  more  than  once  slipped  down  to  near  the  mar- 
gin of  a  precipice,  this  was  not  without  its  danger.  But 
the  guides  very  coolly  drew  me  up  again,  and  appeared  to 
bo  alarmed  only,  lest  the  overhanging  masses  of  snow 
should  by  these  means  be  set  in  motion  ;  for  it  happened 
just  at  a  part  whore  they  were  anxious  to  proceed  as  quietly 
as  possible, — scarcely  venturing  to  speak  aloud, — from  its 
liability  to  avalanches,  which  were  also  very  likely  to  occur 
at  that  time  of  the  day,  (it  was  between  four  and  five  in 
the  al'lernoon,)  and  by  which  we  might  have  had  a  recur- 
rence of  the  fatal  scene  of  1820,  already  referred  to,  that 
took  place  at  but  a  short  distance  from  this  spot." 

Mr.  Auldjo  gives  us  a  picture  of  great  sufferings  in 
the  descent.  "  The  crossing  the  Plateau  to  our  break- 
fast station,"  (the  spot  at  which  the  party  had  taken  that 
meal  in  the  morning,)  he  says,  "  was  performed  with  dis- 
tressing fatigue  from  the  softness  of  the  snow,  in  which  we 
sunk  up  to  the  knees  at  every  step.  The  oppression  of 
heat  from  the  sun  burning  intensely  over  us,  and  the  rare- 
faction of  the  air  causing  mo  every  moment  to  gasp  for 
breath,  produced  such  a  degree  of  faiiitness,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  throw  myself  repeatedly  on  the  snow.  Water 
was  brought  to  me,  and  my  temples  rubbed  with  snow; 
and  when  a  little  recovered,  I  proceeded  a  short  distance 
forward,  but  again  felt  the  necessity  of  resting ;  then  the 
blood  boiling  in  a  state  of  fever,  my  face  scorched  by  the 
reflection  from  the  snow,  (for  I  could  at  tliis  time  wear 
neither  mask  nor  veil,)  continued  to  render  roy  state  most 
painful  and  distressing.  I  got  to  the  bridge  (of  snow)  on 
which  we  had  breakfasted,  and  where  the  atmosphere 
although  cooler  than  at  any  part  of  the  Plateau,  still  was 
at  a  temperature  of  fever  heat.  By  laying  on  it  with  my 
face  on_the  snow,  I  in  a  few  minutes  felt  much  relieved, 
and  followed  the  advice  and  example  of  the  guides,  by 
eating  a  morsel  of  chicken,  but  I  could  not  satisfy  the  ex- 
cessive thirst  which  parched  my  throat ;  our  liquids  were 
exhausted,  and  I  attempted  iu  vain  to  quench  it  with  snovr 
01  water." 
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After  a  detailed  description  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
of  the  ascent  to  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  a  few  observa- 
tions naturally  suggest  themselves,  concerning  the  light  in 
which  the  undertaking  should  be  viewed.  It  is  quite  ob- 
vious that  the  man  who  attempts  it  must  not  only  make  up 
his  mind  to  undergo  sufferings,  such  as  he  hardly  ever  can 
have  experienced  before,  and  certainly  never  could  wish, 
while  in  his  sound  senses,  to  experience  again, — but  even 
be  perfectly  prepared  to  meet  death  itself  in  the  adventure  •. 
It  is  almost  as  obvious  that  no  good  can  result  to  mankind 
from  his  success;  the  probability  of  his  bringing  down  any 
useful  information  (in  the  widest  acceptation  of  the  words) 
is  no  more  than  a  bare  possibility.  How  far  under  these 
circumstances,  he  can  be  morally  justified  in  making  the 
attempt,  is  a  question  to  which,  it  will  be  evident  upon  a 
little  consideration,  that  but  one  answer  can  he  returned. 

It  is,  undoubtedly,  true  that  the  ascent  of  this  mountain, 
when  first  undertaken  for  scientific  purposes,  was  an  object 
eminently  praiseworthy ;  "  and  the  accomplishment  of  it 
through  very  great  toil  and  dangers,  justly  entitled  Paccard 
and  Saussure  to  gratitude  and  admiration,  not  to  he  merely 
measured  by  the  real  value  of  the  additions  resulting  from 
it  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge.  Nor  would  any  one 
hesitate  to  bestow  similar  applause  on  others  who  might 
follow  in  the  same  track,  with  the  view  of  repeating  or 
varying  the  observations  of  those  philosophers ;  because  the 

•  "  On  the  subject  of  dangers,"  says  Mr.  Auldjo,  "  every  one 
talVed  in  terms  tending  to  dissuade  me  from  my  purpose :  the  guides 
to  try  my  resolulion,— the  wives  and  friends  of  these  men  through 
an  apprehension  of  consequences  to  themselves.  They  represented 
to  me  that  the  person  who  started  with  an  intent  to  reach  the  sum- 
mit, ought  to  malie  up  his  mind  to  lose  his  life  in  the  attempt,  rather 
than  return  unsuccessful,— a  pretty  strong  argument  to  intimidate 
me  ;  but  my  determination  was  taken.  VVitliout  vanity  I  do  assert, 
that  no  man  can  ever  succeed  who  has  not  formed  such  a  de- 
termination :  he  never  will  have  strength  of  head  and  heart  to  sustain 
him  through  an  undertaking  of  so  much  difficulty  and  danger. 
RIany  have  made  their  wills  before  starting,  and  all  left  such 
directions  regarding  their  property,  as  if  tliey  were  persuaded  they 
never  siinuld  roiurn." 


sufferings  to  be  endured  are  as  great,  and  the  risks  to  bo 
encountered  not  much  less  now  than  they  were  to  the  first 
adventurers.  But  to  climb  the  mountain  merely  for  the 
sake  of  a  view,  and  undergo  all  the  toil,  and  pass  throujjh 
all  the  dangers  of  the  expedition,  only  that  you  may  have 
it  to  boast  of,  deserves  very  little  commendation  at  the 
hands  of  the  most  lenient  judges  ;  while  those  who  look 
more  narrowly  at  the  matter,  will  be  led  to  condemn  the 
proceeding  altogether +." 

So  far  as  regards  the  mere  sufferings  incidental  to  the 
expedition,  no  one  will  question  the  right  of  a  man  to  sub- 
ject himself  to  them,  if  he  please.  The  extreme  fatigue, 
the  pains  in  the  head,  and  lungs,  and  limbs, — the  excessive 
cold, — the  annoyance  from  cutting  winds,  and  ^leet,  and 
rain, — the  severe  inllictions  of  thirst,  and  loss  of  strength, — 
all  this  "  endured  in  his  own  person,  is  the  price  paid  by 
the  traveller  for  his  boast;  and  endured  by  his  guides,  is 
the  purchase  which  he  makes  with  his  money.  He  has  a 
perfect  right  to  suffer  in  this  way  himself,  and  to  bribe  others 
to  suffer  with  him,  so  long  as  it  is  only  pain  and  privation. 
But  has  a  man  a  right  to  expose  his  own  life,  and  the  lives 
of  others,  for  an  object  of  no  earthly  value,  either  to  him- 
self or  to  his  fellow-creature  ?  If  life  is  lost  in  the  adven- 
ture, how  little  does  the  moral  guilt  differ  from  that  of 
suicide  or  murder?  There  is  nothing  more  worthy  of  a 
man,  nothing  by  which  the  applause  of  the  world  is  more 
severely,  or  more  justly  earned,  than- in  steadily  meeting 
great  dangers  for  the  attainment  of  some  adequate  object, 
some  good  to  another,  some  benefit  to  mankind.  But  ihe»e 
is  not  a  more  senseless  act,  or  one  deserving  less  respect, 
even  if  it  were  justifiable,  than  encountering  danger  for  the 
mere  love  of  it,  and  without  an  object." 

In  a  former  Supplement  upon  the  subject,  we  gave  a  list 
of  all  the  ascents  which  had  been  made,  (see  p.  134  of  the 
present  volume);  we  have  now  to  record  another  successful 
attempt,  which  took  place  on  the  22nd  and  23rd  of  August 
last,  the  parties  being  two  English  gentlemen  and  a  Swe- 
dish officer  of  artillery. 

t  We  quote  these  remarks  from  the  Edinburgh  Uevieto,  in  which 
the  subject  was  ably  handled  a  few  years  ago. 
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THE  ISLE  OF  INNISFALLEN. 

.    ....    So  sweet  and  pleasant  to  the  eye, 
That  it  wotild  tempt  a  man  to  touchen  there. 

Of  the  many  islands  -which  lie  scattered  over  the 
sorface  of  the  Lower  Lake  at  Killarney,  the  largest, 
Ross  Island,  has  been  already  described*.  We  now 
proceed  to  notice  the  isle  of  Innisfallen,  which  ranks 
next  to  that  of  Ross  in  size,  but  far  surpasses  it  in 
that  quiet  beauty,  which,  to  some  persons,  constitutes 
the  great  charm  of  the  scenery  of  Killarney. 

We  have  described  Ross  Island  as  stretching  out  to 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  western  shore  of  the 
lake.  Innisfallen  lies  beyond  Ross,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  channel  represented  in  our  engra- 
ving. It  is  thus  placed  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
lake ;  on  the  one  side  it  looks  upon  the  bold  rocky 
shores  of  Ross,  while,  upon  the  other,  the  view  is 
uninterrupted  across  the  noble  expanse  of  water,  to 
the  lofty  mountains  which  bound  the  lake  upon  the 
west.  When  seen  from  a  short  distance,  the  island 
appears  to  be  entirely  covered  with  an  impervious 
wood ;  the  lofty  trees  which  line  the  shore,  form  a 
skreen  impenetrable  to  the  eye.  Within,  however, 
the  surface  is  spread  out  into  natural  lawns,  diver- 
sified with  clumps  of  trees  and  masses  of  gray  rock. 
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From  these  delightful  openings,  the  blue  tops  of  the 
mountains  on  the  south  side  of  the  lake  are  beheld  towering 
above  the  surrounding  woods ;  whilst  between  the  boles  of 
the  trees  the  water  appears  sparkling  below,  and  occasion- 
ally is  seen  a  reach  of  the  distant  shore.  In  the  disposition 
of  these  grounds  the  hand  of  art  can  only  be  traced  in 
forming  a  shrubbery  among  the  rocks,  and  surrounding  the 
isle  with  a  gravel  walk  under  the  taU  trees. 

From  whatever  side  it  be  approached,  the  view 
which  Innisfallen  affords,  is  of  a  totally  different 
character  from  that  of  any  other  island  on  that  lake. 
It  impresses  the  visiter  with  an  idea  of  luxuriance, 
comfort,  and  tranquillity ;  in  some  parts,  the  ground 
is  clothed  in  the  brighest  verdure,  while  in  others  is 
displayed,  in  the  greatest  variety,  the  rich  foliage  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  all  flourishing  exuberantly. 

Groups  of  lofty  oaks  (says  Mr.  Wright,)  fling  their  arms 
over  the  sward  beneath,  and  the  intervals  between  them  are 
generally  occupied  by  various  shrubs,  sflthat  only  an  occa- 
sional sflimpse  is  permitted  through  the  woods  of  the  lake 
and  distant  mountains;  occasional  openings  are  left,  where 
the  richest  imaginable  pasture  is  unfolded,  beautified  by  an 
undulating  surface,  and  embosomed  in  sylvan  scenery.  In 
walking  round  the  island,  the  variety  to  be  met  with  m  so 
small  a  compass,  almost  exceeds  belief,  and  delights  the 
admirer  of  the  soft,  the  beautiful,  and  the  gentle  in  nature, 
to  ecstasy.  Here  a  forest  scene,  in  whose  centre  stands  the 
royal  oak ;  a  little  further,  trees  of  less  commanding,  but 
not  less  beautiful  aspect,  present  themselves. 
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On  the  side  looking  towards  Ross  Island,  the 
shores  of  Innisfallen  are  low  and  shelving,  and  the 
water  very  shallow,  as  the  numerous  rounded  black 
stones  which  appear  above  the  surface  at  a  consi- 
derable distance  from  the  land,  indicate.  The  oppo- 
site side  of  the  island,  or  that  which  opens  upon  the 
middle  of  the  lake,  exhibits  a  totally  different  cha- 
racter, presenting  a  barrier  of  bold  rocks  which  rise 
perpendicularly  from  the  water,  to  the  height  of 
twenty  feet.  In  tempestuous  weather,  "  immense 
billows  are  rolled  from  the  great  body  of  the  lake 
against  these  rocks,  and  they  break  with  a  terrific 
noise,  which  resounds  through  the  woods  of  the 
island."  The  island  is  indented  with  several  little 
coves  and  inlets  resembling  those  of  Ross  Island, 
but  superior  in  picturesque  beauty  from  being  skirted 
with  lofty  trees. 

More  delightful  studies  for  the  pencil  are  scarcely  to  be 
found,  whether  they  be  viewed  under  the  influence  of  the 
storm,  or  during  the  stillness  of  a  Summers  evening,  when 
the  lake  presents  an  unruffled  surface,  and  the  images  of 
the  various  objects  on  the  shore  appear — 

Smooth,  glossed,  and  softened,  in  the  mirror's  breast. 

The  oak,  the  ash,  the  alder,  the  holly,  both  bald 
and  prickly,  grow  in  abundance  on  this  island,  and 
attain  a  much  larger  size  than  in  any  part  of  the 
neighbouring  shores.  In  one  part  of  the  island  a 
holly  is  shown,  the  circumference  of  whose  stem 
measures  fourteen  feet ;  in  another  place  a  large 
hawthorn  has  made  its  way  completely  through  the 
centre  of  a  monumental  stone  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
old  abbey.  At  the  most  remote  extremity  of  the 
island,  a  projecting  rock  overshadowed  by  an  aged 
yew,  is  designated  the  "Bed  of  Honour,"  in  com- 
memoration of  a  visit  paid  to  the  spot  by  the  Duke 
of  Rutland,  when  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  One 
of  the  chief  beauties  of  the  island  is  the  profusion  of 
arbutus  which  it  displays.  Indeed,  all  the  other 
islands  in  the  Lower  Lake,  as  well  as  Innisfallen,  are 
clothed  with  this  beautiful  shrub,  which,  in  the  words 
of  Smith,  the  historian  of  Kerry,  "gives  even  the 
haggard  Winter  the  beautiful  appearance  of  Spring, 
for  in  that  melancholy  season  this  tree  puts  on  its 
highest  bloom ;  which  rarely  growing  in  other  places, 
is  the  more  admired  by  strangers  in  this." 

This  tree  fsays  the  same  writer,)  is  extremely  agreeable 
in  every  different  circumstance  of  vegetation,  for  it  hath 
at  one  and  the  same  time  ripe  and  green  fruit  upon  its 
branches,  which,  as  they  approach  to  ripeness,  from  green 
become  yellow,  and  at  length  terminate  in  a  fine  scarlet 
colour,  resembling  in  form  a  field  strawberry,  though  in 
size  that  of  the  best  garden  kind.  The  blossoms  grow  in 
clusters  of  small  white  bells,  not  unlike  those  of  the  lily 
of  the  valley;  and  in  such  great  abundance,  as  in  that 
respect  alone  to  be  equal  in  beauty  to  the  Laurustinus,  and 
in  other  respects  much  superior  to  it :  for  the  agreeable 
verdure  of  the  leaves,  not  much  unlike  the  bay,  the  scarlet 
hue  of  the  tender  part  of  the  stalk,  and  all  the  different 
stages  of  vegetation,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  from  the 
knitting  fruit  to  perfect  ripeness,  cannot  but  be  exceedingly 
agreeable  to  the  curious  observer. 

The  shrub  here  described  is  the  most  remarkable 
species  of  the  arbutus  kind ;  it  is  the  arbutus  of 
Virgil,  called  by  botanists  the  Arbutus  unedo,  or  the 
strawberry  tree,  on  account  of  the  resemblance  which 
its  berries  bear  to  that  fruit.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe;  in  our  gardens  it  has  proved  a 
hardy  evergreen.  The  specimens  at  Killarney  are 
always  considered  the  most  interesting  that  are  found 
in  the  British  Islands ;  indeed,  from  the  luxuriance 
in  which  it  there  flourishes,  the  plant  has  been  some- 
times considered,  though  without  sufficient  reason,  to 
be  indigenous  to  Ireland. 
,    The  soil  of  the  island  has  long  been  celebrated  for 


its  exuberance,  and  the  natural  herbage  has  the  re- 
putation of  possessing  an  extraordinary  power  of 
fattening  cattle,  insomuch  that  its  excellence  has 
become  proverbial  throughout  the  country.  Smith, 
whom  we  have  already  quoted,  says,  "  It  yields  so 
great  a  profusion  of  sweet  herbage,  that  the  kine 
which  are  put  into  it  to  fatten,  thrive  so  prodigiously 
that  their  fat  becomes  a  kind  of  rich  marrow  in  a 
very  short  time.  The  more  fleshy  parts  are  in  a 
manner  marbled  with  fat,  but  their  tallow  is  too  soft 
to  make  candles,  though  it  is  proper  enough  for  soap." 
Bush,  in  his  Hibernia  Curiosa,  asserts  that  ."the  fat 
of  a  beast  in  a  few  weeks,  feeding  on  the  herbage  of 
Innisfallen,  will  be  converted  into  a  species  of  very 
marrow,  even  too  rich  for  the  chandler's  use,  without 
a  mixture  of  a  grosser  kind."  This  statement  of  the 
older  writers  may  be  exaggerated ;  but  the  fact  is 
certain  that  the  island  affords  excellent  pasturage. 

Mr.  Weld  remarks  that  one  would  think  that  the 
recollection  of  Innisfallen  was  fresh  in  the  memory 
of  the  poet  Spenser,  when  he  drew  the  description  of 
the  island  in  his  Idle  Lake : — 

It  was  a  chosen  plott  of  fertile  land 
Kmongst  wide  waves  sett  like  a  little  Dest| 
As  if  it  had  by  Nature's  cunning  iiand 
Bene  choycely  picked  out  from  all  the  rest 
And  Jaii^  forth  for  onsample  of  the  best. 

It  is,  indeed,  generally  admitted  that  Spenser  was 
indebted  for  much  of  his  imagery  to  the  rich  and 
romantic  scenes  of  the  south  of  Ireland.  Kilcolman 
Castle,  where  he  resided  whilst  engaged  in  the  com- 
position of  his  Faerie  Queen,  is  distant  from  the  Lake 
of  Killarney  not  more  than  one  day's  easy  journey ; 
it  may  be  presumed,  therefore,  that  such  an  attractive 
spot  did  not  escape  the  attention  of  the  poet. 

Of  the  isle  of  Innisfallen,  (says  Arthur  Young,)  it  is 
paying  no  great  compliment  to  say,  it  is  the  most  beautiftil 
in  the  king's  dominions,  and,  perhaps,  in  Europe.  It  con- 
tains twenty  acres  of  land,  and  has  every  variety  that  the 
range  of  beauty,  unmixed  with  the  sublime,  can  give.  Tlie 
general  feature  is  that  of  wood ;  the  surface  undulates  into 
swelling  hills  and  sinks  into  little  vales ;  the  slopes  are  in 
every  direction,  the  declivities  die  gently  away,  forming 
those  slight  inequalities  which  are  the  greatest  beauty  of 
dressed  grounds.  The  little  valleys  let  in  views  of  the  sur- 
rounding lake  between  the  hills,  while  the  swells  break  the 
regular  outline  of  the  water,  and  give  to  the  whole  an 
agreeable  confusion.  The  wood  has  all  the  variety  into 
which  nature  has  thrown  the  surface ;  in  some  parts  it  is 
so  thick  as  to  appear  impenetrable,  and  secludes  all  further 
view ;  in  others  it  breaks  into  tufts  of  tall  timber  under 
which  cattle  feed.  Here  they  open  as  if  to  offer  to  the 
spectator  the  view  of  the  naked  lawn ;  in  others  close,  as  if 
purposely  to  forbid  a  more  prying  examination.  Trees  of 
large  size  and  commanding  figure,  form  in  some  places 
natural  arches;  the  ivy  mixing  with  the  branches  and 
hanging  across  in  festoons  of  foliage,  while  on  one  side  the 
lake  glitters  among  the  trees,  and  on  the  other  a  thick 
gloom  dwells  in  the  recesses  of  the  wood.  The  figure  of 
the  island  renders  one  part  a  beautiful  object  to  another; 
for  the  coast  being  broken  and  indented,  forms  bays  sur- 
rounded either  by  rock  or  wood :  slight  promontories  shoot 
into  the  lake,  whose  rooky  edges  are  crowned  with  wood. 

Apart,  however,  from  its  natural  beauties,  the 
island  of  Innisfallen  is  deserving  of  notice  on  account 
of  the  flourishing  abbey  which  it  formerly  possessed, 
and  of  which  the  scanty  remains  still  contribute  to 
its  picturesque  attractions  at  the  present  day.  At  an 
early  period  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  Ireland,  the  peaceful  and  retired  situation  of  this 
spot  attracted  the  attention  of  the  monks ;  and  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  an  abbey  was 
founded  here  by  St.  Finiau  Lobbar,  or  the  Leper,  a 
son  of  Alild,  King  of  Munster,  and  a  disciple  of 
Brenden.  In  the  year  G40,  St.  Dichall,  the  son  of 
Nessan,  was  abbot  j  and  from  the  circumstance  of 
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that  saint,  together  with  his  two  brothers,  being  held 
in  great  veneration  by  the  votaries,  the  island  acquired 
the  name  of  lunis-Nessan,  or  Innis-Mac-Nessan,  that 
is  to  say,  the  island  of  the  sons  of  Nessan.  This 
name,  however,  afterwards  gave  way  to  the  more 
significant  appellation  of  Innisfallen,  "  the  beautiful 
or  healthy  island,"  by  which  it  is  now  commonly 
known,  and  Innisfaithlenn,  "  the  island  in  the  beau- 
tiful lake,"  which  it  bore  some  time  ago. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  most  remarkable  among  the 
Irish  manuscripts  of  a  later  date  which  have  been 
handed  down  to  us,  is  a  chronicle  often  cited  by 
antiquaries,  under  the  title  of  Annals  of  Innisfallen, 
the  principal  part  of  which  was  the  work  of  a  monk 
of  the  abbey  who  died  about  the  year  1215.  They 
contain  a  short  sketch  of  universal  history,  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  to  the  year  430  a.d.,  or  there- 
abouts ;  but  from  that  period  the  affairs  of  Ireland  are 
more  particularly  treated  of  by  the  annalist  down  to 
his  own  times.  A  continuation  to  the  year  1320  was 
afterwards  added  by  another  person. 

Among  the  notices  relating  to  the  abbey  in  these 
Amnals  of  Innisfallen,  is  the  following  passage,  which 
serves  to  illustrate  the  condition  of  Ireland  at  the 
period  in  question : — 

"  1180.  This  abbey  being  ever  esteemed  a  paradise  and 
a  secure  sanctuary,  the  treasure  and  most  valuable  effects 
of  the  whole  country  were  deposited  in  the  hands  of  its 
clergy ;  notwithstanding  which,  we  find  the  abbey  was 
plundered  in  this  year  by  Maolduin,  son  of  Daniel  O'Do- 
naghoe,  many  of  the  clergy  were  slain,  and  even  in  their 
cemetery,  by  the  M'Carthys ;  but  God  soon  punished  this 
act  of  impiety  and  sacrilege  by  bringing  many  of  its  authors 
to  an  untimely  end." 

There  occurs,  also,  the  following  notice  of  the  death 
of  a  superior: — 

1197.  On  the  19th  of  December  died  Gilla  Patrick 
O'Huihair,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age;  he  was 
archdeacon  of  Faithlin,  superior  of  this  convent,  and  the 
founder  of  many  religious  houses,  to  all  of  which  he  pre- 
sented books,  vestments,  and  all  other  necessary  furniture: 
he  was  a  celebrated  poet,  and  was  in  the  highest  estimation 
for  his  chaste  life,  piety,  wisdom,  and  universal  charity. 

In  the  reign  of  Ehzabeth,  the  monks  were  dispos- 
sessed of  the  abbey  of  Innisfallen,  which,  together 
with  its  lands,  and  certain  church  patronage,  was 
granted  to  Robert  Collam, — the  same  individual  who 
received  the  abbey  of  Irrelagh  or  Mucruss*.  It  is 
supposed,  however,  that  the  abbey  of  Innisfallen 
continued  to  be  inhabited  for  a  long  time  afterwards 
by  the  monks,  in  like  manner  as  did  Mucruss  Abbey, 
which  we  know  to  have  undergone  a  repair  under  the 
superintendence  of  one  of  the  brethren,  as  late  as 
the  year  1626. 

The  remains  of  the  abbey  are  situated  at  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  the  island,  nor  far  from  one  of 
the  landing-places  ;  they  are  inconsiderable  in  extent, 
and  possess  scarcely  any  architectural  merit.  It  is 
generally  thought,  and  with  good  reason,  that  no  part 
of  them  can  have  belonged  to  the  original  building, 
and  that  they  must  be  referred  to  a  later  age ;  but 
upon  this  subject  nothing  certain  can  be  said,  as  the 
history  of  monastic  edifices  in  Ireland  is  generally 
involved  in  impenetrable  obscurity. 

The  abbey-church  consisted  of  a  single  aisle  seventy 
feet  long  and  twenty  feet  wide ;  a  few  of  the  win- 
dows have  been  traced,  and  from  their  narrowness, 
the  interior  of  the  building,  like  that  of  other  ancient 
churches  in  Ireland,  must  have  been  extremely  dark. 
The  architecture  of  the  cloister,  and  of  what  seem  to 
have  been  the  dwelling  apartments  of  the  abbey,  is 
of  the  rudest  kind;  no  sculptured  ornaments,  no 
lofty  arches,  no  spacious  windows,  are  observable. 
•  Sm  Saturday  Magaxine,  Vol.  XI.  p.  123. 


Behind  the  abbey  is  pointed  out  the  garden,  containing 
some  plum  trees  of  great  age. 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Weld,  the  most  interesting 
of  all  the  remains  of  antiquity  at  Innisfallen,  and  the 
only  one  which  has  any  claim  to  picturesque  beauty, 
is  a  small  ivy-covered  chapel,  or  oratory,  which  stands 
on  a  projecting  cliff,  or  mass  of  rocks,  close  to  the 
water  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  between 
the  two  coves  where  visiters  land.  It  might  be  sup- 
posed that  Spenser  had  it  in  mind  when  he  wrote 
the  following  lines  : — 

And  nigh  thereto  a  little  chappel  stoode, 
Wliich  being  all  with  yvy  overspred, 

Deckt  all  the  roofe,  and  shadowing  the  roode, 
Seemed  like  a  grove  fair  braunched  over  hed. 

The  door-case  is  a  Saxon  arch,  ornamented,  and 
possessing  considerable  pretensions  to  beauty;  but 
the  soft  stone  of  which  it  is  composed  has  been 
unable  to  resist  the  inroads  of  decay.  Several  years 
ago,  this  little  edifice  was  fitted  up  as  a  place  of  en- 
tertainment by  the  owner  of  Innisfallen,  Lord  Ken- 
raare ;  and  it  has  been  since  generally  known  by  the 
appellation  of  the  banqueting-house. 

In  proceeding  from  the  castle  through  the  bay  of 
Ross,  towards  Innisfallen  Island,  the  boats  are  usually 
kept  close  under  the  rocky  shore  of  Ross  Island,  the 
water  being  much  deeper  there  than  it  is  at  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  bay.  Several  little  wooded  pro- 
montories here  overhang  the  lake,  on  approaching 
which  the  attention  of  the  visiter  is  continually  kept 
alive  by  the  hope  of  discovering  some  new  landscape 
behind  them  ;  but  no  part  of  the  distant  scene  is 
revealed  to  him  till  he  reaches  the  mouth  of  the  bay, 
when,  on  doubling  a  rocky  point,  an  extensive  pro- 
spect of  the  mountains,  with  a  wide  expanse  of  the 
lake,  suddenly  burst  upon  the  eye.  Our  engraving 
represents  this  view.  The  woods  on  the  right  are 
those  of  Innisfallen  Island ;  the  fore-ground  a  part 
of  the  shore  of  Ross  ;  Mouse  Island  is  seen  in  the 
middle  channel,  and  in  the  distance  Tomies  Mountain. 

As  no  spot  within  the  confines  of  Killarney  (says  Mr. 
Weld,)  possesses  more  attractions,  so  none  is  so  much  re- 
sorted to  as  Innisfallen  :  that  not  only  by  passing  strangers, 
but  by  the  resident  gentry  of  the  country,  who,  during 
Summer,  frequently  give  fetes  champetres  on  the  island  to 
large  parties  of  their  neighbouring  friends.  The  amuse- 
ments on  these  occasions,  consist  of  such  as  accord  with  the 
nature  of  the  place.  Some,  with  a  chosen  company,  put 
off  from  the  island,  and  row  or  sail  along  the  shores,  to  dis- 
play their  own  dexteriiy,  or  the  superior  excellence  of  their 
boats,  which,  decked  with  their  gayest  colours,  diffuse  an 
air  of  uncommon  cheerfulness  over  the  scene.  Some  wan- 
der through  the  woods  ;  whilst  others,  reclined  on  the  rocky 
beach,  find  pleasure  in  contemplating  the  magnificence  of 
the  surrounding  landscape  ;  or,  perhaps,  continue  listening 
to  the  sound  of  music  "by  distance  made  more  sweet." 
Dancing  on  the  green  sod  in  the  mean  time,  engages  the 
more  gay  ;  and  often  the  length  of  a  Summers  day  being 
insuflScient  to  complete  the  enjoyment,  the  festive  enter- 
tainment is  protracted  through  the  cool  and  stilly  hours  of 
the  night, — 

While  over  head  the  moon 

Sits  arbitress,  and  nearer  to  the  earth 

Wheels  her  pale  course. 

If  a  visit  to  Innisfallen  happen  to  he  made  for  the  first 
time  under  favourable  circumstances,  when  the  shores, 
instead  of  being  crowded  by  different  parties,  are  seen  in 
all  their  native  simplicity,  it  seldom  fails  to  inspire,  at  least 
for  the  moment,  very  enthusiastic  feeUogs  on  the  subject 
of  rural  retirement. 


Where  education  has  been  entirely  neglected,  or  im- 
properly managed,  we  see  the  worst  passions  ruling  with 
uncontrolled  and  incessant  sway.  Good  sense  degenerates 
into  craft,  and  anger  rankles  into  malignity.  Restraint, 
which  is  thought  most  salutary,  comes  too  late,  and  the 
most  judicious  admonitions  are  urged  in  vain. — Fabr. 
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THE  HOUSE  I  LIVE  IN. 
No.  IV. 


We  come  now  to  ■what  we  may  call  the  Cupola  of 
the  house.  By  this  term  I  mean  the  skull,  which  is 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  great  post  already  described. 
I  have  already  told  you  that  seven  of  the  twenty- 
four  pieces  which  form  that  post  are  situated  above 
the  second  story  of  the  building,  and  unite  the  skull 
to  the  trunk.  You  will  observe  the  vaulted  chamber 
at  the  upper  part,  and  you  may  see,  also,  the  places 
for  doors  and  windows. 

I  must  stop  here  long  enough  to  say,  that — \mlike 
■what  is  seen  in  ordinary  dwellings — the  doors  and 
windows  of  the  house  I  live  in  are  in  the  cupola  : 
there  is  not  one  door  in  either  the  first  or  second 
story.  The  windows,  and  some  of  the  doors,  are 
placed  in  front — other  doors  are  at  the  sides.  The 
doors  and  windows  themselves,  as  you  know,  pro- 
perly belong  to  the  covering.  They  will  therefore  be 
described  under  that  head. 

I  have  called  the  mouth,  and  ears,  and  nostrils,  by 
the  name  of  doors,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  metaphor 
which  pervades  these  papers ;  the  eyes  may,  with 
propriety,  be  regarded  as  windotvs.  All  sound,  smell, 
and  taste  pass  through  the  passages  before  mentioned, 
and  the  machinery  or  organs  near  and  within  them. 

THE    CRANIUM. 

At  the  top  of  this  paper  I  have  placed  a  picture  of 
the  whole  skull.  Now  if  the  bones  of  the  face  and 
neck  were  taken  quite  away,  and  nothing  left  but  the 
hollow  brain-case,  (the  cranium,)  the  appearance 
■would  be  very  diflFerent.  Here  is  a  view  of  the  frontal 
bone,  from  which  the  other  bones  have  been  removed. 


You  see,  in  front,  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity  or 
socket  for  each  of  the  two  eyes ;  and  on  one  side, 
the  place  where  the  ear  would  be  in  the  living  person. 
This  brain-case  is  composed  of  eight  bones,  most  of 
which  are  closely  united  by  a  rough  edge,  like  that  of 
a  saw,  the  notches  of  which  shut  into  each  other  as 
the  teeth  of  a  saw  would  do,  and  form  what  may  be 
called  seams.  These  seams  are  by  anatomists  called 
sutures,  and  are  nine  or  ten  in  number,  of  different 
lengths,  according  to  the  size  of  the  bones  which  they 
separate.  They  are  said  to  be  of  use  in  limiting  the 
extent  of  fractures  of  the  skull,  and  in  some  diseases 
of  the  brain ;  and  doubtless,  like  everything  else 
which  has  been  formed  by  the  beneficent  hand  of  the 
Creator,  they  perform  some  important  part  in  the 
great  economy  of  natur*- 

One  of  the  most  important  bones  of  the  skull,  or 
brain  pan,  is  that  which  stretches  across  the  whole 


forehead,  and  is  called  the  os  frontis,  or  frontal  bone. 
Another  across  the  back  of  the  skull,  and  of  a  some- 
what triangular  shape,  is  the  os  occipitis,  the  pointed 
extremity  of  which  reaches  to  the  crown  of  the  head. 
Another  piece,  shaped  a  little  like  a  clam-shell,  lies 
around  each  ear  •  this  is  the  os  temporis,  and  there 
are  of  course  two  of  them,  one  on  each  side.  On 
the  upper  sides  of  the  head,  surrounded  by  those 
already  described,  are  the  two  parietal  bones.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  skull,  and  wedging  in  and  locking 
together  nearly  all  the  bones  of  the  head  and  face, 
lies  the  os  sphenoides.  This  is  in  shape  something  like 
a  bat  with  extended  wings,  and  has  attachment  to 
fourteen  distinct  bones.  The  os  athmoides,  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  sieve,  being  perforated  with 
a  great  number  of  holes,  for  the  transmission  of  the 
power  of  smell,  lies  at  the  root  of  the  nose,  joining 
the  bones  of  the  face  to  those  of  the  head  properly 
so  called. 

The  whole  space  within  the  cranium  is  filled  with 
brain,  which  in  an  adult  weighs  from  two  and  a  half 
to  three  pounds  and  a  quarter  ;  in  some  instances  it 
has  been  found  somewhat  larger.  The  bones  of  the 
skull — more  especially  of  the  lower  part — are  so  irre- 
gular in  shape,  and  so  grotesque,  it  may  be  said,  in 
their  arrangements,  as  to  defy  description.  In  truth, 
throughout  the  whole  body,  there  is  not  so  compli- 
cated and  difficult  a  study  as  the  anatomy  of  the  head. 
Of  its  great  importance  you  will  be  aware,  when  I 
remind  )'ou  tliat  all  the  senses  are  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  the  healthy  performance  of  its  functions. 

There  are  six  bones  on  each  side,  which  form  the 
face,  and  are  grouped  together  under  the  common 
name  of  the  upper  ja.\v.  Each  of  these  bones,  like  those 
of  the  skull,  have  names  assigned  to  them,  and,  like 
them,  also,  have  sutures  at  their  uniting  parts. 

The  lower  jaw  is  one  strong  bone,  which  has  been 
compared  to  a  horse-shoe,  or  a  crescent.  Both  the 
upper  and  lower  jaws  serve  for  the  attachment  of 
very  powerful  muscles,  which  are  concerned  in  the 
business  of  mastication. 

THE    TEETH. 

Around  one  of  the  doors  of  the  cupola,  and  by  far 
the  largest  of  the  whole,  is  a  most  remarkable  ar- 
rangement, which  requires  a  particular  description. 
There  is  here  a  slight  resemblance  to  a  wheel  with  its 
component  parts,  or  cogs. 

There  are,  however,  no  wheels,  but  there  is  some- 
thing like  a  mill,  and  an  operation  similar  to  grind- 
ing is  performed;  the  motion  by  which  this  grinding 
is  effected,  is  very  much  like  that  of  a  p'estle  and  mor- 
tar. One  of  the  segments  of  a  wheel,  with  its  cogs, 
remains  still  during  the  operation,  while  the  other 
moves  up  and  down  upon  it,  and  breaks  in  pieces 
the  substances  which  are  interposed.  In  addition 
to  this  motion,  there  is  a  sliding  from  side  to  side 
which  takes  place,  and  thus  the  process  of  grinding 
is  complete.  This  cut  represents  the  left  side  of  part 
of  the  bones  of  the  human  face,  as  it  would  appear, 
if  the  outside  of  both  the  upper  and  lower  jaw  were 
taken  away. 
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By  this  view  you  will  perceive  that  the  upper  row 
of  teeth,  and  the  corresponding  jaw,  form  the  wheel 
and  its  cogs  which  remains  still ;  while  the  moving 
wheel,  which  bruises  the  food  submitted  to  its  opera- 
tion, is  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  teeth  contained  in  it, 
tlie  articular  surface  of  which  moves  very  freely  in  a 
depression  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  beneath  the  ear. 

When  the  number  of  teeth  is  complete  in  an  adult, 
none  having  been  lost  or  drawn  out,  each  jaw  contains 
sixteen ;  and  both  together,  of  course,  hold  thirty- 
two.  In  the  engraving,  you  see  there  are  eight  teeth 
above  and  eight  below ;  that  is,  just  half  of  the 
whole.  Children  have  but  twenty  teeth  at  first,  or 
ten  in  each  jaw.  These  ^twenty  are  sometimes  called 
the  milk  teeth,  because  they  appear  while  the  child's 
principal  food  is  milk.  These  are  gradually  shed, 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  years ;  and 
thirty-two  new  ones  grow  in  their  places. 

There  is  a  period  in  every  child's  life — say  at  about 
the  age  of  six  years — when,  if  it  have  not  yet  begun 
to  shed  its  first  set  of  teeth,  there  are  forly-cwjht  in 
both  jaws ;  twenty  in  sight,  and  twenty-eight  beneath 
them,  lying  deep  at  the  roots  of  the  former. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  teeth  in  each  jaw,  namely, 
four  front  teeth,  two  canine  teeth,  called  also  eye 
teeth,  four  small  grinders,  and  six  large  grinders.  Of 
these,  half  are  of  course  on  each  side.  Those  in 
front  have  only  one  root  each ;  the  grinders,  or  double 
teeth,  have  two,  and  sometimes  more. 

The  fore  teeth  and  eye  teeth  have  but  one  root  each. 
The  small  grinders  do  not  often  have  more  than  one, 
but  they  are  usually  indented  lengthwise,  so  as  to 
give  the  appearance  of  two.  The  large  grinders  of  the 
lower  jaw  have  two  roots,  and  those  of  the  upper  have 
three — two  before  and  one  behind,  or  on  the  inside. 

The  teeth  are  not  set  into  the  jaw-bone  itself, 
although  they  appear  to  be  so,  but  into  a  bony  ap- 
pendage, called  the  alveolar  process,  which  forms  the 
true  sockets  of  the  teeth.  These  sockets,  in  old  age, 
and  when  the  teeth  are  no  longer  contained  within 
them,  become  absorbed,  and  are  carried  away  into 
the  mass  of  circulating  fluids  by  a  process  yet  to  be 
mentioned ;  hence  arises  that  flatness  of  the  lower 
jaw,  and  apparent  shrinking  of  the  face,  which  we 
observe  in  elderly  persons. 

Like  the  rest  of  the  bones,  the  teeth  consist  prin- 
cipally of  earthy  substance — I  mean  lime.  But  at 
first,  children  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  bones  of  any 
kind.  Some  have  begun  to  be  a  little  solid,  others 
have  not.  Where  the  bones  afterwards  are,  there'  is  at 
first  a  piece,  or  lump,  of  something  which  is  nearly 
transparent,  and  more  like  jelly  than  bone.  This  in 
time  ossifies,  that  is,  becomes  solid ;  and  forms  bone. 

GROWTH    OF   THE    TEETH. 

The  teeth,  as  well  as  the  other  bones,  are,  at  the 
first,  mere  pieces  of  jelly.  They  do  not  appear  at 
birth,  for  they  are  within  the  jaw-bone.  And  what 
may  seem  strange,  the  lumps  of  jelly-like  substance 
which  make  both  sets  of  teeth,  (those  which  are  shed 
early  and  also  those  which  come  afterwards  in  their 
place,)  are  there  at  the  same  time  ;  one  set  near  the 
edge  of  the  jaw-bone,  for  early  use,  and  the  other  a 
little  deeper  within  it.  The  following  engraving 
■hows  the  teeth  as  they  appear  in  a  child,  before  it 
has  shed  many  of  the  first  set. 

When  the  soft  pieces  of  jelly  which  form  the  teeth 
become  bone,  a  hard  speck  commences  in  the  centre 
of  a  tooth,  which  is  deposited  by  the  blood-vessels 
that  nourish  it,  and  this  gradually  growing  larger,  all 
the  jelly  becomes  absorbed,  and  its  place  occupied  by 
bone.  The  teeth,  however,  consist  of  something  else 
besides  bonej  if  not.  they  would  very  soon  wear 


out.     We  have,   indeed,  the  sense  of  feeling  in  the 
teeth,  and  there  are  blood  vessels  connected  with  them. 
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STRUCTURE    OF    THE    TEETH. 

Each  tooth  consists  of  three  parts — the  crown,  the 
neck,  and  the  fang.  The  fang  or  root  is  the  part  which 
is  set  firmly  in  a  socket  in  the  jaw-bone,  as  if  it  were 
driven  in  like  a  nail.  The  neck  is  close  to  the  edge  of 
the  jaw,  where  the  skin  or  membrane  which  covers 
the  jaw-bone  joins  to  the  tooth  and  adheres  to  it.  (It 
is  this  membrane,  as  well  as  the  gum,  which  the  dentist 
separates  from  the  tooth  with  his  lancet,  when  about 
to  extract  it.)  The  tooth  is  a  little  smaller  here,  like 
a  neck,  or  as  if  a  cord  had  been  tied  tightlj'  around, 
and  indented  it.  The  crown  or  body  of  the  tooth  is 
that  part  which  we  see  above  the  gum. 

Now  to  prevent  the  teeth  from  wearing  out,  as  a 
piece  of  common  bone  would  do,  this  crown  is  coated 
all  over  with  something  mucli  harder  than  any  bone 
in  the  human  body.     It  is  called  enamel. 

BONES    OF    THE    F.AR. 

About  three  quarters  of  an  inch  within  each  of  the 
two  side  doors  of  the  cupola — the  cars — is  a  film  or 
membrane  drawn  tightly  across  the  passage,  like  a 
drum-head.  This  is  called  the  membrane  of  the 
tympanum — tympanum  being  the  Latin  word  for 
drum ;  and  a  cavity  behind  the  membrane  is,  of 
itself,  called  the  tympanum. 

In  this  latter  cavity  are  four  small  bones ;  and 
they  are  undoubtedly  concerned  with  the  sense  of 
hearing.  Sounds  reach  the  brain  through  the  pass- 
age of  the  ear ;  and  if  there  were  no  ear,  we  should 
hear  no  sound.  He  who  made  the  ear  for  sound,  made 
all  parts  of  it  for  some  object ;  and  wc  must  believe 
that  every  part  of  it  is  useful. 

The  bone  at  (a)  is  called  the 
malleus,  because  it  has  been  sup- 
posed to  resemble  a  mallet,  or 
hammer.  It  is  close  to  the 
membrane  of  the  tympanum,  and 
touches  it.  The  incus,  or  anvil 
(J),  is  the  next.  A  little  further 
on  is  the  little  ring  (c),  which 
seems  to  connect  the  incus  to  the  stirrup.  It  is  called 
the  OS  orbiculare.  Os  means  bone,  and  orbiculare 
means  ring-shaped.  The  stapes,  or  stirrup  (rf),  is 
the  farthest  within  the  head.  This  little  chain  of 
bones  is  stretched  along  in  the  passage  from  the 
outside  towards  the  inside  of  the  head,  beginning  at 
the  tympanum,  and  ending  at  a  small  opening  at  a 
considerable  distance  within  the  head.  They  stand 
in  the  engraving  nearly  as  they  do  in  the  right  ear  of 
a  person,  with  the  malleus  outward,  and  the  stapes 
inward  towards  the  brain. 

BONE    OF    THE    THROAt 

There  is  a  curious  little  bone  inside  the  neck,  near 
the  root  of  the  tongue,  called  the  hyoides, 
or  OS  hyoides.  It  somewhat  resembles 
the  Greek  letter  v — upsilon.  This  bone 
has  something  to  do  with  keeping  in 
their  proper  places  the  parts  concerned 
in  speaking,  chewing,  swallowing,  &c. 
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THE  MECHANICS  OF  STANDING  AND 
WALKING. 
It  is  usually  considered  that,  in  standing,  the  feet 
are  best  placed  when  they  are  inclined  outwards  to 
the  right  and  left  of  the  body.  Tliis  is  an  opinion 
which,  however  it  may  have  originated,  is  perfectly 
correct.  A  geometrical  consideration  of  the  subject 
shows  that,  in  this  position  of  the  feet,  the  base  on 
which  the  body  virtually  rests,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  included  by  the  outside  margins  of  the 
feet,  and  by  lines  joining  the  extremities  of  the  toes 
and  heels,  is  larger  than  when  they  are  placed  parallel 
to  one  another,  and  in  the  direction  towards  which  the 
face  is  turned.  Thus,  if  a  person  placing  his  heels 
each  in  a  particular  spot,  were  to  turn  his  feet  equally 
round  them  to  the  right  and  left,  and  measure  the 
four-sided  areas,  which  in  their  different  positions 
they  would  include  (with  lines  joining  the  toes  and 
heels),  he  would  find  that  these  areas  increased  con- 
tinually from  the  direct  and  parallel  position  of  the 
feet  up  to  a  certain  oblique  position,  after  which  they 
would  diminish.  This  oblique  position  of  the  feet,  at 
which  the  included  area  is  the  greatest,  depends  upon 
the  proportion  of  the  length  of  the  foot  to  the  dis- 
tance of  the  heels.  If  the  distance  of  the  heels  just 
equal  the  length  of  the  foot,  it  is  30°.  If  the  heels 
be  placed  close  together,  it  is  45°. 

Tliat  position  of  the  body  would  seem  to  be  the 
most  stable  in  which  its  base  is  thus  the  most  ex- 
tended ;  and  practically,  the  inclination  which  gives 
this  most  extended  base  appears  from  the  above  to  be 
between  these  limits  of  30°  and  45°,  being  in  most 
eases  nearer  to  the  former  limit. 

When  a  man  walks,  his  centre  of  gravity  is  thrown 
alternately  over  one  and  the  other  foot;  and  to  effect 
this  transfer,  the  whole  of  the  upper  and  weightier 
part  of  the  body  is  made  to  pass  alternately  from  one 
side  to  the  other. 

Of  course  this  is  done  with  the  greatest  ease  when 
the  feet  are  at  the  least  distance  apart,  and  thus,  if 
his  footsteps  be  examined,  their  distance  laterally  will 
be  found  to  be  much  less  when  he  walks,  than  when 
he  stands  still. 

This  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  birds,  especially 
those  whose  bodies,  propped  upon  long  legs,  require 
an  extremely  accurate  adjustment  over  their  feet.  If 
the  footsteps  of  these  birds  be  examined,  they  will  be 
found  nearly  in  a  straight  line.  A  person  who  has 
not  acquired  the  habit  of  thus  placing  his  feet,  as  he 
walks,  be/ore  one  another,  but  steps  with  them  apart, 
must,  in  order  to  transfer  the  centre  of  gravity  from 
over  one  foot  to  over  the  other,  sensibly  incline  his 
body,  first  to  the  right  hand  and  then  to  the  left:  he 
is  then  said  to  waddle  as  he  walks,  or  to  have  a 
shuffling  gait. 

Now,  let  it  be  considered  how  delicate  is  the  adjust- 
ment by  which  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole 
body  is  brought  over  a  single  foot. 

The  width  of  a  man's  foot  may  average,  in  the 
widest  part,  from  three  inches  to  three  inches  and  a 
half,  so  that  when  brought  over  the  centre  of  the 
width,  the  foot,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  distant  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  from  either  side.  This  being  the 
case,  it  may  be  calculated  that  an  inclination  of  less 
than  two  degrees  would  be  sufficient  to  bring  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  a  tall  man,  when  he  stands  upon 
one  foot,  beyond  the  limits  of  his  foot,  and  thus  to 
overthrow  the  whole  body,  unless  some  alteration 
were  made  in  the  distribution  of  its  parts,  so  as  to 
bring  it  again  into  a  position  of  stability. 

Thus,  in  taking  every  step,  the  slightest  inclination 
of  the  body  beyond  its  right  inclination,  would  be 
■xiiiicieat  to  cause  a  fall,  unless  it  were  accompanied 


by  some  new  adjustment  of  the  whole  system, — some 
new  position  of  the  whole  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
body,  adjusted  and  proportioned  to  the  required 
alteration  in  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity. 

And  yet  how  steadily  and  how  firmly  does  a  man 
walk,  and  under  what  an  infinite  variety  of  circum- 
stances, however  rough  and  uneven  may  be  his  road, 
or  however  inclined  the  surface  on  which  he  treads  ! 

Place  a  load  upon  his  head,  as  heavy  at  least  as 
himself,  and  such  as  will  raise  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  whole  system  which  he  has  to  support,  from 
its  average  height  of  about  four  feet  to  five  feet. 
An  inclination  sideways  of  about  one-half  a  degree 
would  then  be  sufficient  to  cause  him,  as  he  walks 
along,  to  fall  over  on  his  side ;  yet  how  rarely  do 
the  porters  in  our  crowded  streets  meet  with  an 
accident. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  walking  is 
the  alternate  swinging  of  the  arms,  by  which  it  is 
always  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  accompanied.  This 
motion  of  the  arms  is  of  the  nature  of  an  oscillation : 
it  is  occasioned  by  the  alternate  carrying  forwards  of 
their  points  of  suspension, — the  shoulders.  It  may 
be  thus  illustrated  : — If,  holding  a  weight,  suspended 
from  a  string  of  a  foot  or  two  in  length,  we  suddenly 
carry  forwards  the  hand  from  which  it  is  suspended, 
the  Weight  will  be  left  behind  some  distance,  out  of 
the  vertical  line  in  which  it  would  naturally  hang ; 
and  having  nothing  in  that  position  to  support  it,  will 
immediately  begin  to  revolve  until  it  reaches  that 
position  again,  and  afterwards  oscillate  a  number  of 
times  through  that  position,  until  finally  it  rests.  It 
is  precisely  thus  with  the  arms  :  the  motion  of  each 
leg  carries  forward  its  corresponding  shoulder, — the 
point  of  suspension  of  its  arm ;  and  this  being  thus  dis- 
placed, and  the  arm  placed  in  an  inclined  position,  it 
revolves  to  suspend  itself  again  beneath  its  shoulder, 
and  then  oscillates  beyond  it, — an  oscillation  whicli 
is  continually  kept  up  by  continual  displacements  of 
the  shoulder.  These,  moreover,  being  alternate  in 
respect  to  the  two  shoulders,  the  oscillations  of  the 
arms  are  also  alternate ;  the  one  commencing  (that 
is,  passing  through  the  position  of  equilibrium),  whilst 
the  other  is  terminating.  The  arm,  whilst  thus  in  a 
state  of  oscillation,  has  a  tendency,  by  reason  of  its 
weight  and  momentum,  to  carry  the  body  with  it. 
Were  the  arms,  therefore,  made  thus  to  oscillate  wide 
apart,  or  far  to  the  right  and  left,  this  tendency  would 
interfere  with  the  efforts  which  are  alternately  made 
to  poise  the  body  over  the  feet.  Persons  who  swing 
their  arms  much  when  they  walk,  soon,  therefore, 
acquire  the  habit  of  swinging  them  alternately  before 
them,  the  right  arm  swinging  towards  the  left  when 
a  step  is  in  the  act  of  being  taken  by  the  left  foot, 
and  thus  assisting  the  equilibrium  of  the  body  over 
that  foot.  This  momentum  of  the  arm  in  oscillation 
has  probably  a  tendency  also  to  assist  the  rise  which 
the  body  makes  at  every  step. 

If  we  consider  the  legs  when  in  the  act  of  making  a 
step  to  form  two  sides  of  a  triangle,  of  which  the  in- 
tervening  space  on  the  ground  is  the  base,  it  is  evident 
that  to  pass  from  that  step  to  another  the  whole  body 
must  be  raised  over  the  forward  foot,  as  a  fulcrum, 
and  supported  in  the  act  of  revolution  by  the 
forward  leg.  To  effect  this  revolution,  the  whole 
body  must  in  each  successive  step  be  raised;  and  this 
continual  raising  of  the  body  over  the  fulcrum  of 
the  foot,  constitutes  the  great  effort  of  walking.  If 
we  assume  a  yard  for  the  average  length  of  a  man's 
legs,  which  is  probably  not  far  from  the  truth,  and 
consider  that  when  taking  a  full  step  he  steps  a  yard, 
the  triangle  which  he  makes  at  each  such  step  will 
be  an  equilateral  triangle,  and  it  may  be  easily  calcu- 
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lated  that  in  passing  from  one  such  step  to  another, 
the  body  must  be  raised  a  perpendicular  height  equal 
to  one-eighth  of  the  length  of  a  step,  or  one-eighth  of  a 
yard  ;  thus,  in  walking  a  mile,  which  is  1760  yards, 
with  such  steps  as  these,  the  whole  body  will  have 
been  raised,  by  1760  successive  lifts,  no  less  than  220 
yards.     In  ordinary  walking  the  steps  arc  not,  how- 
ever, a  yard  in  length ;  the  triangle  is  not  an  equi- 
lateral one,   and  the  angle  made  by  the  fork  of  the 
legs  is  not  an  angle  of  sixty  degrees,  as  it  would  in 
that  case  be,  but  perhaps  of  forty  or  forty-five  degrees. 
On  the  first  supposition,  the  whole  elevation  of  the 
body   in   walking   over   any   distance   will   be   one- 
eleventh,  and  on  the  other  one-tenth  of  that  distance. 
If  we  assume  that  a  man  weighing  twelve  stone 
•walks  eleven  miles  in  three  hours,  and  that  he  can 
thus  walk  for   eight  hours  daily,   the  following  com- 
parison may  be  made  between  his  effort  in  doing  this, 
and  what  is  usually  called  a  horse's  power.    In  walking 
eleven  miles,  he  may  be  considered  to  have  raised  his 
body,   whose  weight  is    1 68  lbs.,  by  successive  lifts, 
through   a    perpendicular  height  of  one-eleventh  of 
that  distance,  that  is,  through  one  mile.     This  eleva- 
tion is  accomplished  in  three  hours,  or,  as  is  easily 
calculated,  at  the  rate  of  29-31  feet  per  minute.    Now 
the  same  force  which  would  thus  raise  twelve  stone, 
or  168  lbs.,  through  29-31  feet  in  a  minute,  would  be 
sufficient  to  raise  a  number  of  pound  represented  by 
the  product  of  168  and  29-31,  that  is,  4924  lbs., 
through  one  foot  in  a  minute.     But  the  power  of  a 
Strong  horse,  working  eight  hours  a  day,  is  calculated 
to  be  equal  to  the  raising  of  32,000  lbs.,  through  one 
foot  in  a  minute.     It  is,  therefore,  according  to  this 
calculation,  equivalent  to  the  effort  of  six  and  a  half 
men  walking. 

When  a  man  is  walking  quickly,  or  running,  there 
IS  by  this  act  of  his  motion  a  certain  force  of  motion 
or  momentum,  as  it  is  called,  communicated  to  his 
body,  the  effect  of  which  is  the  same  as  though  it 
all  acted  through  its  centre  of  gravity.  If  by  some 
obstacle  the  motion  of  his  feet  be  suddenly  arrested, 
this  force  of  motion  thus  acting  at  his  centre  of 
gravity,  will  cause  him  to  turn  over  the  obstacle,  or 
overthrow  him.  When,  therefore,  he  wishes  to  stop, 
he  places  himself  in  such  a  position,  inclining  back- 
wards, as  will  make  the  weight  of  his  body  to  act 
ngainst  its  momentum,  or  force  of  motion,  which  he 
the  more  readily  does,  because  this  weight  of  his 
body  produces  the  same  effect  as  though  it,  too,  as 
Well  as  the  force  of  motion,  were  collected  at  the 
centre  of  gravity.  And  if  his  position  be  thus  rightly 
chosen,  the  weight  of  his  body  collected  in  its  centre 
of  gravity  will,  in  order  to  overthrow  him,  require  to 
be  lifted  such  a  height  as  the  force  of  his  motion 
collected  also  there,  is  not  sufficient  to  lift  it.  It 
is  in  reference  to  these  circumstances  that  the  whole 
of  his  attitude  in  stopping  himself  is  chosen.  He 
leans  backwards,  and  advances  his  right  foot ;  by 
both  which  adjustments  of  his  position,  he  increases 
the  height  through  which  his  centre  of  gravity  must 
be  raised  before  he  can  be  overthrown. 


Animal  matter,  although  the  most  complicated  of  all 
natural  substances,  returns  to  its  elementary  state  by  one 
spontaneous  process,  the  putrefactive  fermentation.  By 
tins,  the  substances  forming  its  different  parts  are  slowly 
Te.luccd  to  the  state  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and 
carbon,  and  thus  the  circle  of  changes  through  which  these 
principles  have  passed,  is  finally  completed.  Quittini;  their 
elementary  forms  they  enter  the  vegetable  system,  thence 
pass  to  the  animal  kingdom,  and  from  that  they  return 
again  to  then  original  simplicity,  soon  tore-enter  the  sphere 
of  organized  existence. — Mrs.  Marcet. 
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Sir  Walter  Scott's  Visit  to  Macallister's 
Cave,  in  the  Isle  of  Skye. 

Quitted  Loch  Scavig,  and  having  doubled  its  south- 
ern cape,  opened  the  bay  or  salt-water  Loch  of  Sleapin. 
Then  went  again  on  shore  (on  the  Isle  of  Skye,)  to 
visit  the  late  discovered  and  much  celebrated  cavern, 
called  Macallister's  Cave.     It  opens  at  the  end  of  a 
deep  ravine  running  upward  from  the  sea,  and  the 
proprietor,  Mr.   Macallister  of  Strath  Aird,  finding 
that  visitors  injured   it,  by  breaking  and  carrying 
away  the  stalactites  with  which  it  abounds,  ha*  se- 
cured this  cavern  by  an  eight  or  nine  feet  wall,  with 
a  door.     Upon  inquiring  for  the  key,  we  found  it 
was  three  miles  up  the  loch  at  the  laird's  house.     It 
was  now  late,  and  to  stay  until  a  messenger  had  gone 
and  returned  three  miles,  was  not  to  be  thought  of, 
any  more  than  the  alternative  of  going  up  the  loch 
and  lying  there  all  night.     We  therefore,  with  regret, 
resolved  to  scale  the  wall,  in  which  attempt,  by  the 
assistance  of  a  rope,  we  easily  succeeded.     The  first 
entrance  to  this  celebrated  cave  is  rude  and  unpro- 
mising, but  the  light  of  the  torches  with  which  we 
were  provided,  is  soon  reflected  from  roof,  floor,  and 
walls,  which  seem  as  if  they  were  sheeted  with  mar- 
ble, partly  smooth,  partly  rough  with  frost-work  and 
rustic  ornaments,  and  partly  wrought  into  statuary. 
The  floor  forms  a  steep  and  difficult  ascent,  and  might 
be  fancifully  compared  to  a  sheet  of 'water,  which, 
while  it  rushed  whitening  and  foaming  down  a  de- 
clivity, had  been  suddenly  arrested  and  consolidated 
by  the  spell  of  an   enchanter.      Upon  attaining  the 
summit  of  this  ascent,   the  cave  descends  with  equal 
rapidity  to  the  brink  of  a  pool  of  most  limpid  water, 
about  four  or  five  yards  broad.     There  opens  beyond 
this   pool  a  portal  arch,  with  beautiful  white  chasing 
upon  the  sides,  which  promises  a  continuation  of  the 
cave.     One  of  our  sailors  swam  across,  for  there  was 
no  other  mode  of  passing,  and  informed  us  (as  indeed 
we  partly  saw  by  the  light  he  carried,)  that  the  en- 
chantment of  Macallister's  Cave  terminated  with  this 
portal,  beyond  Mhich  there  was  only  a  rude  ordinary 
cavern  speedily  choked  with  stones  and  earth.     But 
the  pool,  on  the  brink  of  which  we  stood,  surrounded 
by  the  most  fanciful  mouldings  in  a  substance  re- 
sembling white    marble,    and    distinguished    by    the 
depth  and  purity  of  its  waters,  might  be  the  bathing 
grotto  of  a  Naiad.     I  think  a  statuary  might  catch 
beautiful  hints  from  the  fanciful  and  romantic  dispo- 
sition of  the  stalactites.     There  is  scarce  a  form  or 
group  that  an  active  fancy  may  not  trace  among  the 
grotesque   ornaments    which    have    been   gradually 
moulded  in  this  cavern  by  the  droppings  of  the  cal- 
careous water,   and  its  hardening  into  petrifactions ; 
many  of  these  have  been  destroyed  by  the  senseless 
rage  for  appropriation  among  recent  tourists,  and  the 
grotto  has  lost  (I  am  informed,)  through  the  smoke 
of  torches,  much  of  that  vivid  silver  tint  which  was 
originally  one  of  its  chief  distinctions.     But  enough 
of  beauty  remains  to  compensate  for  all  that  may  be 
lost.     As  the  easiest  mode  of  return,  I  slid  down  the 
polished    sheet   of   marble  which   forms   the   rising 
ascent.     When  we  left  the  cave,  we  carried  off  two 
grandsons  of  Mr.  Macallister,  remarkably  fine  boysj 
and  Erskine  treated  them  most  kindly,  and  showed 
them  all  the   curiosities  in  the  vessel,  causing  even 
the  guns  to  be  fired  for  their  amusement,  besides 
filling  their  pockets  with  almonds  and  raisins.     S<i 
that,  with  a  handsome  letter  of  apology,  I  hope  we 
may  erase   any  evil  impression  Mr.  Macallister  may 
adopt  from  our  storming  the  exterior  defences  of  his 
cavern. 

[Locwiabt's  Lift  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.} 
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THE  SEEDS  OF  PLANTS. 
The  preservation  of  the  various  species  of  which  the 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  are  composed,  appears 
to  be  the  special  aim  of  nature  in  all  her  operations. 
To  this  end  we  find  animals  provided  with  such  means 
of  defence  as  are  most  suited  to  the  necessities  of  the 
individual.  Looking  again  at  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
we  see  the  same  watchful  Providence  providing  for 
the  succession  of  vegetation,  whether  the  object  is 
food  for  man  or  beast,  shelter  from  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
or  the  growth  of  timber  for  the  purposes  of  building. 

The  seeds  by  which  the  objects  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  are  most  usually  propagated,  are  found  of 
an  infinite  variety  of  forms,  each  adapted  to  the  mode 
of  growth,  or  the  locality  of  the  plant  by  which  they 
are  produced.  Some  are  covered  with  a  hard  shell 
for  protection,  others  are  winged,  so  that  they  may 
be  distributed  by  the  wind,  while  another  kind  is 
projected  with  considerable  force  from  the  seed-pod 
when  ripe.  All  seeds  consist  of  one  or  more  lobes,  or 
cotyledons,  protecting  those  parts  which  are  destined  to 
become  the  future  plant. 

The  annexed  engraving  shows  the 
growing  seed  of  a  common  bean,  with 
its  mode  of  germinating,  a  is  called 
the  plumule,  b  the  radicle.  The  latter, 
when  the  seed  vegetates,  directs  its 
course  downwards  to  form  the  root, 
the  other  rises  through  the  ground  to 
become  a  stem,  branches,  and  leaves. 
But  vegetation  cannot  take  place  unless 
the  seed  receives  a  due  proportion  of 
moisture,  heat,  and  air,  and  this  is  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  preservation  of  seeds  j 
of  this  many  singular  facts  are  on  re- 
cord. In  rooting  up,  some  years  ago, 
in  the  Garden  of  Plants  at  Paris,  an 
old  tree,  the  species  of  which  could  not  be  discovered, 
a  circular  trench  was  made  by  throwing  up  the  earth 
to  get  at  the  roots.  It  was  remarked,  that  in  this 
earth  there  were  several  kinds  of  seeds,  which  were 
well  preserved ;  they  had,  no  doubt,  been  there  since 
the  time  the  hole  in  which  the  tree  was  placed  had  been 
filled  up  with  the  earth  which  contained  them,  where, 
away  from  the  influence  of  sun  and  air,  they  had  been 
unable  to  germinate.  Being  now  again  brought  to 
the  light  of  day,  "  they  were  sown,  they  germinated, 
their  stems  were  developed,  and  they  produced 
flowers  and  fruit."  Frequently  species  of  plants 
which  have  been  long  lost,  have  been  recovered  by 
digging  deep  in  old  botanical  gardens. 

But  seeds  which  are  not  preserved  in  this  acci- 
dental manner,  are  protected  from  injury  in  many 
ways.  Some  are  furnished,  as  it  were,  with  wings, 
and  are  capable  of  being  wafted  from  place  to  place ; 
the  following  are  specimens  : — 


Fig.  1,  the  common  thistle;  fig.  2,  the  silphium 
marinum,  an  American  plant,  which  grows  on  the 
sea-shore  J  fig.  3,  the  dandelion;  fig.  4,  the  smooth 
cat's-ear;  fig.  5,  the  wild  clematis,  or  traveller's  joy. 

Another  mode  of  distributing  its  seed  occurs  in  the 
Elaterium  momordica,  or  wild 
cucumber;  upon  the  slightest 
touch,  the  capsule  which  con- 
tains the  seed  bursts,  and  the 
seeds  are  thrown  out  to  the 

distance  of  a  yard.    The  same  __^^^^^^ 

thing  takes  place  in  the  case   Kio-vismi.  or  wild  cocbmbeb 
of  several  species  of  fungi. 


IJICTIHO  ITS  8KEP. 


A  very  singular  mode  of  reproduction  occurs  in  the 
Vallisneria  spiralis,  an  aquatic  plant.  This  plant  grows 
at  the  bottom  of  the  water  in  running  streams,  and 
the  flower  of  the  male  plant  is  fixed  to  a  short  stem, 
while  that  which  produces  the  seed  is  attached  to  a 


VALLISNERIA   SPIRALIS. 


spiral  stem  of  great  length,  and  generally  remains  at 
the  bottom.  When  the  blossom  is  ready  to  blow,  it  is 
detached  from  the  stem,  and,  rising  to  the  surface, 
expands  and  floats  about, — at  the  same  time  the  female 
blossom,  attached  to  its  long  stem,  rises  to  the  sur- 
face, where  it  opens,  and  the  seed  is  formed ;  as 
soon  as  this  takes  place  the  blossom  closes,  and  again 
sinks  to  the  bottom,  where  the  seed  is  ripened. 


Men  have  entered  into  a  desire  of  learning  and  know- 
ledge sometimes  upon  a  natural  curiosity  and  inquisitive 
appetite ;  sometimes  to  entertain  their  minds  with  variety 
and  deliglit;  sometimes  for  ornament  and  reputation,  and 
sometimes  to  enable  them  to  obtain  the  victory  of  wit  and 
contradiction,  and  sometimes  for  lucro.  and  possession ;  but 
seldom  sincerely  to  give  a  true  account  of  their  gift  of 
reason  for  the  benefit  and  use  of  man,  as  if  there  were 
sought  in  knowledge  a  couch  whereupon  to  rest  a  searching 
and  restless  spirit,  or  a  terrace  for  a  wandering  and  variable 
mind,  to  walk  up  and  down  with  a  fair  prospect,  or  a  tower 
of  state  for  a  proud  mind  to  raise  itself  upon,  or  a  fort  on 
commanding  ground  for  strife  or  contention,  or  a  shop  for 
profit  and  sale,  and  not  a  rich  storehouse  for  the  glory  of 
the  Creator,  and  the  relief  of  man's  estate. Lord  Bacon. 


If  I  am  asked  who  is  the  greatest  man  ?  I  answer  the 
best ;  and  if  I  am  required  to  say  who  is  the  best  ?  I  reply 
he  that  has  deserved  most  of  his  fellow  creatures.  Whe- 
ther we  deserve  better  of  mankind  by  the  cultivation  of 
letters,  by  obscure  and  inglorious  attainments,  by  intel- 
lectual pursuits  calculated  rather  to  amuse  than  inform, 
than  by  strenuous  exertions  in  speaking  and  acting,  lot 
those  consider  who  bury  themselves  in  studies  unproductive 
of  any  benefit  to  tlieir  country  or  fellow-citizens.  I  thuik 
not. Sir  William  Jones. 


It  is  by  sympathy  we  enter  into  the  concerns  of  others, 
that  we  are  moved  as  they  are  moved,  and  are  never  suf- 
fered to  be  indifferent  spectators  of  almost  anything  which 
men  can  do  or  suffer.  For  sympathy  may  be  considered  as 
a  sort  of  substitution,  by  which  we  are  put  into  the  place 
of  another  man,  and  affected  in  many  respects  as  he  it 
affected. Burkk. 
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WELLS  CATHEDRAL. 
Thk  interestiag  little  city  of  Wells,  m  Somerset- 
shire, derives  its  name  from  a  spring,  called  St.  An- 
drew's Well,  which  rises  near  the  Bishop's  palace, 
supplies  a  deep  moat  surrounding  that  building,  and 
issues  through  the  south-west  parts  of  the  city.  It 
is  said  that  the  reputed  miraculous  character  of  this 
well,  which,  among  other  wonderful  properties,  was 
considered  bottomless,  induced  Ina,  King  of  the 
West  Saxons,  to  build  a  collegiate  church  here,  about 
the  year  701,  in  honour  of  the  Apostle  whose  name  it 
bears.  Some  antiquaries  have  maintained  that  there 
had  been  a  bishopric  of  Somersetshire  fixed  at  Con- 
gresbury,  even  as  early  as  the  year  1 67 ;  but  as  the 
learned  are  not  agreed  upon  this  point,  we  shall  lay 
no  stress  upon  it,  but  proceed  to  relate  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  first  Bishop  of  Wells  was 
appointed. 

In  the  reign  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarch,  Edward 
the  Elder,  Pope  Formosus,  for  some  unknown  reason, 
but  probably  to  show  the  extent  of  his  power,  took 
upon  himself  to  excommunicate  the  whole  nation. 
This  dreadful,  or  ridiculous  sentence,  continued  in 
force  for  some  years,  by  which  several  sees  became 
vacant.  At  length,  the  degraded  monarch  determined 
to  call  a  synod,  to  consider  the  state  of  the  church ; 
and  Plegmund,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  sum- 
moned to  a  council,  for  this  purpose.  It  was  agreed, 
accordingly,  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Wessex,  where 
there  had  been  only  two  bishoprics,  (Winchester  and 
Sherborne,)  three  new  ones  should  be  created ;  namely. 
Wells,  Crediton,  and  St.  Petrock.  To  effect  this 
object,  Plegmund  was  dispatched  to  Rome,  to  get 
the  excommunication  removed,  and  have  the  new 
bishops  approved  ;  the  result  of  which  was,  that  seven 
bishops  were  consecrated  in  one  day,  among  whom, 
Athelm,  a  monk  of  Glastonbury,  became  Bishop  of 
Wells.  His  successor,  Wolfelmtjs  (a.d.  924),  was 
remarkable  for  his  piety  and  learning.  He  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  present  Cathedral,  which,  having 
been  raised,  improved,  and  adorned,  by  succeeding 
prelates,  is  now,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
specimens  of  religions  architecture  in  England. 

Bishop  Giso  is  the  next  name  which  appears 
worthy  of  special  record  in  this  place.  He  strenu- 
ously opposed  Harold,  Earl  of  Wessex,  in  his  cruel 
spoliations  of  the  church  of  Wells,  and  was  after- 
wards banished  in  consequence;  but  having  been 
restored  on  the  accession  of  the  Conqueror,  he  im- 
proved the  revenues  of  the  Church,  increased  the 
number  of  canons,  and  added  buildings  for  their 
accommodation.  He  died  after  an  eventful  life, 
A.D.  1088. 

Bishop  John  de  Villula,  by  the  authority  of 
William  Rufus,  removed  the  see  of  Wells  to  that  of 
Bath,  taking  upon  himself  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Bath, 
and  died  in  1123.  This  title,  however,  did  not  long 
continue;  for  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Robert,  who 
appears  to  have  mixed  himself  up  in  the  civil  broils 
of  his  day,  more  than  was  becoming  in  an  ecclesiastic, 
and  thence  to  have  been  placed  as  a  prisoner  in  Bristol 
Castle,  a  violent  quarrel  arose  between  the  monks  of 
Bath  and  the  canons  of  Wells,  as  to  which  of  these 
cities  should  be  honoured  with  the  episcopal  seat. 
This  business  being  referred  to  the  Bishop,  he  or- 
dained, that  the  bishops  of  this  diocese  should  neither 
be  called  "  Bishops  of  Wells,"  as  they  had  been  of 
old,  nor  "  Bishops  of  Bath,"  as  they  had  been  of  later 
times ;  but  that,  taking  their  name  from  both 
churches,  they  should  thenceforth  be  called  Bishops 
of  Bath  and  Wells  ;  that  each  of  the  churches, 
when  the  see  was  vacant,  should  appoint  an  equal 
number  of  delegates,  by   whose   votes  the   bishop 


should  be  chosen,  and  that  he  should  be  installed  »t 
both  places.  "  And  so  it  stood,"  says  Heylin,  "  until 
the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  what  time,  the 
monastery  of  Bath  having  been  dissolved,  there 
passed  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Wells  to  make  one  sole  chapter  for  the  Bishop." 

King  Henry  the  Second  held  this  bishopric  in  his 
own  hands  upwards  of  eight  years  and  a  half  after 
the  death  of  Robert,  which  happened  in  1166;  re- 
ceiving all  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  vacant  see. 
Savaric,  who  succeeded  in  1192,  for  personal  rea- 
sons, transferred  the  episcopal  seat  to  Glastonbury, 
and  died  in  1205,  bishop  of  that  place.  But  Bishop 
Josceline,  to  whose  munificence  and  taste  we  owe 
the  noble  west  front  of  the  Cathedral,  resumed  the 
title  which  is  used  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  at  the 
present  day. 

The  following  names  of  Bishops  who  were  contribu- 
tors and  benefactors  to  this  church  and  fabric,  must 
not  be  omitted;  namely,  Ralph  of  Shrewsbury 
(died  1363),  Ralph  Errcm,  who  fortified  the  epis- 
copal palace  (1400),  Nicholas  Bubwith  (1425), 
Thomas  dk  Beckington  (1465),  and  Robert 
Stilligton  (1491),  in  whose  time  the  building  was 
completed. 

On  finding  enumerated  among  the  names  of  the 
bishops  of  Wells  in  later  times,  those  of  Wolsey, 
Laud,  Kenn*,  Beveridge,  and  Kidder,  we  can 
only  regret  that  our  limits  prevent  us  from  doing 
more  in  this  paper  than  simply  reciting  them ; 
though  the  life  of  either  of  these  persons  might  well 
form  a  subject  of  just  interest,  and  valuable  reflection, 
for  the  pages  of  our  Magazine. 

But  to  proceed  to  a  description  of  the  Edifice, 
which  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  The  west  front,  as 
displayed  in  the  engraving,  is  esteemed  one  of  the 
first  instances  of  church  architecture  in  Europe.  It 
is  adorned  with  a  vast  variety  of  figures  of  apostles, 
kings,  queens,  popes,  bishops,  and  cardinals,  admi- 
rably carved  ;  placed  in  niches,  and  under  canopies, 
supported  by  light  slender  pillars  of  polished  mar- 
ble. One  whole  line  of  this  front  displays  a  gro- 
tesque view  of  the  resurrection,  in  which  are  ex- 
pressed the  various  attitudes  of  the  bodies  rising 
from  their  respective  tombs.  "The  church  itself," 
says  Camden,  "  is  throughout  very  beautiful ;  but 
the  frontispiece  thereof,  in  the  west  end,  is  a  most 
excellent  and  goodly  piece  of  work  indeed ;  for  it 
ariseth  up  still  from  the  foot  to  the  top,  all  of  imagery 
in  curious  and  antique  wise,  wrought  of  stone  carved, 
and  embowed  right  artificially,  and  the  cloisters 
adjoining  very  fair  and  spacious."  This  front  is 
flanked  by  two  smaller  towers.  On  entering  by  the 
western  gate,  the  visiter  is  struck  with  the  lightness 
and  elegant  finish,  as  well  as  with  the  great  extent  of 
the  interior ;  the  richly  ornamented  chapels ;  and  the 
splendid  monuments,  of  which  this  Cathedral  has  a 
large  share. 

The  length  of  the  edifice,  from  east  to  west,  is 
stated  to  be  380  feet,  and  its  breadth  130.  In  the 
centre  of  the  transept  rises  a  large  quadrangular 
tower,  160  feet  high,  the  base  of  which  rests  upon 
four  broad  arches,  and  contains  five  bells.  The 
length  of  the  nave  is  1 90  feet ;  this  is  separated 
from  the  two  side  aisles  by  eighteen  clustered  pillars, 
nine  on  each  side,  supporting  pointed  arches.  The 
length  of  the  choir  is  108  feet.  Behind  the  latter  is 
the  chapel  of  the  Virgin,  which  is  fifty-two  feet  hi 
length,  and  thirty-five  in  breadth.  In  addition  to 
the  antique  memorials  of  the  dead  in  this  Cathedral, 

•  Thomas  Kenn  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Wells  in  1684,  bat 
was  deprived  in  1690,  for  not  taking  the  oaths  to  King  William  aad 
Queen  Mary. 
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there  are  several  interesting  ones  of  a  more  modern 
kind.  When  we  paid  it  a  visit  in  the  course  of 
last  autumn,  the  workmen  were  employed  in  erecting 
a  beautiful  white  marble  monument,  the  work  of 
Sir.  F.  Chantrey,  at  the  east  end  of.  the  south  aisle 
to  the  memory  of  a  worthy  person  lately  deceased. 

Having  alluded  to  the  chapels  in  this  Cathedral, 
we  may  specify  Bubwith's,  Knight's,  Becking- 
ton's,  St.  Catherine's,  and  Milton's  Chapels,  as 
worthy  of  observation.  In  the  north  aisles  there  are 
other  chapels,  in  one  of  which,  is  a  most  curious  relic 
of  antiquity:  namely,  Peter  Lightfoot's  clock.  This 
clock,  the  work  of  a  monk  of  Glastonbury,  has  an 
astronomical  dial,  surmounted  by  a  barrier  of  small 
figures  on  horseback,  representing  knights  at  tour- 
naments, which,  by  a  movement  of  the  machinery, 
are  hurried  round  with  amazing  rapidity. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Cathedral  is  the  cloister, 
the  west  side  of  which,  1 62  feet  in  length,  was  built 
by  Bishop  Beckington  ;  the  south  side,  152  feet  in 
length,  was  begun  by  the  same  bishop,  but  completed 
by  Thomas  Henry,  "Treasurer  of  Wells  ;  the  east  side, 
159  feet  in  length,  was  the  work  of  Bishop  Bubwith. 
The  Chapter-house,  an  exceedingly  elegant  room, 
is  an  octagon,  fifty-two  feet  every  way,  supported  by 
a  clustered  pillar,  gracefully  rising  from  the  centre. 

The  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells  consists  of  the 
county  of  Somerset,  with  the  exception,  in  future,  of 
the  parish  of  Bedminster;  that  large  and  populous 
parish,  which  adjoins  the  city  of  Bristol,  having  been 
transferred  by  a  recent  Order  in  Council,  pursuant  to 
the  recommendation  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners, to  the  diocese  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  and 
the  Archdeaconry  and  Deanery  of  Bristol,  on  the 
first  vacancy  of  the  See  of  Bath  and  Wells.  It  is  at 
present  in  the  last-mentioned  diocese,  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  daughter  churches 
to  Bedminster,  namely,  St.  Mary  Redcliffe  and  St. 
Thomas,  with  its  chapel  of  Abbotsleigh,  though  in  the 
city  of  Bristol,  were  formerly  in  the  diocese  of  Bath 
and  Wells.  The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  George  Henry  Law, 
appointed  in  1824,  is  the  present  bishop.  "  This 
diocese,"  adds  Heylin,  "  has  yielded  to  the  Church 
of  Rome,  one  Cardinal,  and  to  the  civil  state  of 
England,  six  Lord  Chancellors,  five  Lord  Treasurers, 
one  Lord  Privy  Seal,  one  Lord  President  of  Wales, 
one  principal  Secretary  of  State."  M, 


There  is  not  such  a  mighty  difference,  as  some  men  ima- 
gine, between  the  poor  and  the  rich ;  in  pomp,  show,  and 
opinion,  there  is  a  great  deal,  but  little  as  to  the  pleasures 
'and  satisfactions  of  life:  they  enjoy  the  same  earth,  and 
tair,  and  heavens;  hunger  and  thirst  make  the  poor  man's 
neat  and  drink  as  pleasant  and  relishing  as  all  the  varieties 
Irhich  cover  the  rich  man's  table ;  and  the  labour  of  a  poor 
nan  is  more  healthful,  and  many  times  more  pleasant  too, 
^han  the  ease  and  softness  of  the  rich. — Sherlock. 


Fhebb  is  a  sort  of  variety  amongst  us  which  arises  from 
ur  climate,  and  the  dispositions  it  naturally  produces. 
Ve  are  not  only  more  unlike  one  another  than  any  nation 
.  know,  but  we  are  more  unlike  ourselves  too,  at  several 

times,  and  owe  to  our  very  air  some  ill  qualities  as  well  as 

good. — Sir  William  Temple. 


The  surest  and  the  shortest  way  to  make  yourself  beloved 

»and  honoured,  is  to  be  indeed  the  very  man  you  wish  to 
appear.  Set  yourself,  therefore,  diligently  to  the  attain- 
ing of  every  virtue,  and  you  will  find  on  experience  that  no 
one  whatsoever  but  will  flourish  and  gain  strength  when 
properly  exercised. Socrates. 


Folly  consists  in  the  drawing  of  false  conclusions  from 
just  principles,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  madness, 
which  draws  just  conclusions  from  false  principles. — 
Locks. 


A   CHURCH-YARD   SCENK. 

How  sweet  and  solemn,  all  alone, 

With  reverend  steps,  from  stone  to  stone> 

In  a  small  village  church-yard  lying, 

O'er  intervening  flowers  to  move ! 
And  as  we  read  the  names  unknown 
Of  young  and  old  to  judgment  gone, 

And  hear  in  the  calm  au-  above 
Time  onwards  softly  flying. 

To  meditate,  in  Christian  love, 
Upon  the  dead  and  dying  ! 
Across  the  silence  seem  to  go 
With  dread-hke  motion,  wavering  slow, 
And  shrouded  m  their  folds  of  snow, 
The  friends  we  loved  long  long  ago ! 
Gliding  across  the  sad  retreat, 
How  beautiful  their  phantom-feet  I 
What  tenderness  is  in  their  eyes. 
Turned  where  the  poor  sm-vivor  Ues 
'Mid  monitory  sanctities ! 
"Wliat  years  of  vanished  joy  are  fanned 
From  one  uplifting  of  that  liand 
In  its  white  stillness !  when  the  Shade 
Doth  glimmeringly  in  sunshine  fade 
From  our  embrace,  liow  dim  appears 
This  world's  life  through  a  mist  of  tears  I 
Vam  hopes  !  blind  soitows  !  needless  fears  1 

Such  is  the  scene  around  me  now: 
A  httle  Church-yard  on  the  brow 

Of  a  green  pastoral  hill; 
Its  sylvan  village  sleeps  below, 
And  faintly  here  is  heard  the  flow 

Of  Woodburn's  summer  rill ; 
A  place  where  all  things  mournful  meet, 
And  yet  the  sweetest  of  the  sweet. 

The  stillest  of  the  still  I 
With  what  a  pensive  beauty  fall 
Across  the  mossy  mouldering  wall 
That  rose-tree's  clustered  arches ! 

The  robin-redbreast  warily. 
Bright,  through  the  blossoms,  leaves  his  neati 
Sweet  ingiate  !  through  the  winter  blest 

At  the  firesides  of  men — but  shy 
Through  all  the  sunny  summer  hours, 
Ho  hides  liimself  among  the  flowere 

In  Ills  own  wild  festivity. 
What  lulling  sound,  and  shadow  cool 

Hangs  half  the  darkened  church-yard  o'er, 
From  thy  green  depths  so  beautiful. 

Thou  gorgeous  sycamore  I 
Oft  hath  the  holy  wine  and  bread 

Been  blest  beneath  thy  murmuring  tent, 
"Where  many  a  bright  and  hoary  head 

Bowed  at  that  awful  sacrament. 
Now  all  beneath  the  turf  are  laid 
On  which  they  sat,  and  sang,  and  prayed. 

Above  that  consecrated  tree 
Ascends  the  tapering  spiie,  tliat  seems 

To  lift  the  soul  up  silently 
To  heaven  with  all  its  dreams, 

Wliile  in  the  belfry,  deep  and  low. 
From  his  heaved  bosom's  purple  gleams. 

The  dove's  continuous  murmu  rs  flow, 

A  dirge-like  song,  half  bliss,  half  woe. 
The  voice  so  lonely  seems! Wilson. 


See 


There  are  few  men  who  are  not  ambitious  of  distinguish- 
ing themselves  in  the  nation  or  country  where  they  live, 
and  of  growing  considerable  with  those  with  whom  they 
converse.  There  is  a  kind  of  grandeur  and  respect  which 
the  meanest  and  most  insignificant  part  of  mankind  en- 
deavour to  procure  in  the  little  circle  of  their  friends  and 
acquaintance.  The  poorest  mechanic,  nay,  the  man  who 
lives  upon  common  alms,  gets  him  his  set  of  admirers,  and 
delights  in  that  superiority  which  he  enjoys  over  those  who 
are  in  some  respects  beneath  him.  This  ambition,  which 
is  natural  to  the  soul  of  man,  might,  methinks,  receive  a 
very  happy  turn;  and,  if  it  were  rightly  directed,  con 
tribute  as  much  to  a  person's  advantage  as  it  generally 
does  to  his  uneasiness  and  disquiet. Addison. 

Do  evil  to  no  man  for  malice,  neither  i  »mmit  any  vice  fbr 
covetousness. — Sir  Thouas  Suits. 
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THE  WOOLLEN  MANUFACTURE. 
H. 

Preparation  of  Long  Wool. 
N  our  first  article  on  this  subject,  we  confined  our- 
selves to  the  history  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  and 
a  description  of  the  Merino  breed ;  we  shall  now  en- 
deavour to  explain,  as  clearly  as  the  subject  or  our 
limits  will  allow,  the  various  processes  through  which 
this  useful  material  passes,  before  it  is  made  into 
clothing  of  various  kinds.  We  have  already  noticed 
that  wool  is  distinguished  by  two  names, — long  wool, 
and  short-stapled,  or  cloth  wool.  The  preparation  of 
long  wool  for  the  weaver  differs  considerably  from 
the  method  employed  in  the  case  of  the  cloth  wool. 
It  is  necessary,  for  the  subsequent  processes  of  the 
manufacture,  that  the  fibres  of  the  long  wool  should 
be  drawn  out  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  as  equal  in 
letigth,  and  as  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  as  pos- 
eible.  To  this  end,  it  undergoes  the  operation  of 
combing,  the  wool  being  previously  washed  and  dried. 
Although  in  many  factories,  machinery  has  been  in- 
vented for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  combing  of 
•wool,  the  plan  of  performing  it  by  hand  is  still  fre 
quently  resorted  to ;  the  implements  used  are,  two 
combs  for  each  workman ;  a  post  to  which  one  of  the 
combs  can  be  fixed,  and  a  comb-pot,  which  is  a  small 
stove,  to  heat  the  combs,  the  heat  materially  assisting 
the  process.  Each  comb  is  composed  of  two  rows 
of  pointed  steel  teeth,  disposed  in 
parallel  rows  :  one;  of  the  rows 
contains  longer  teeth  than  the 
other ;  they  are  fixed  into  a 
wooden  stock  covered  with  horn, 
to  which  a  handle  is  affixed. 
Each  row  contains  about  twenty- 
four  teeth,  the  longest  being 
nearly  twelve  inches  in  length, 
and  the  shortest  eight. 

The  combs  used  for  the  last 
combing  of  the  wool  have  three  rows  of  teeth.  On 
one  side  of  the  post  we  have  mentioned,  which  is 
firmly  fixed  in  the  floor,  a  contrivance  is  made  for 
the  purpose  of  fixing  one  of  the  combs  when  neces- 
sary. A  and  B,  fig.  2,  are  two 
pieces  of  strong  wire,  one  straight 
and  the  other  bent  upwards  at 
its  extremity,  which  are  firmly 
fixed  into  the  upright  post. 
There  is  a  hole  in  the  handle 
at  A,  fig.  1,  through  which  the 
turned-up  end  of  the  bent  wire 
is  passed,  while  the  straight  wire 
is  inserted  in  another  hole,  which 
pierces  the  end  of  the  handle  : 
by  this  means  the  comb  is  kept 
steadily  in  one  position.  The 
furnace  to  heat  it  is  constructed 
in  the  following  manner : — Fig.  3  is  a  general  view 

of  the  furnace  to  heat  the 
teeth  of  the  combs  :  a  is 
the  door  to  the  fire-place ; 
B  is  the  flue  ;  c  d  are  two 
iron  plates,  which  are 
heated  by  the  furnace, 
and  kept  at  a  sufficient 
distance  from  each  other 
by  narrow  slips  of  iron 
to  admit  the  teeth  of  the 
combs  into  the  spaces  left 
between  them.  The  wool, 
before  it  reaches  the 
comber,  has  been  rude- 
ly  combed    by    passing 


A  WOOL-COMB. 


:ng.3. 


A  OOVB-POT, 


through  a  machine  called  a  plucker,  which  is  attended 
to  by  a  boy. 

In  order  to  comb  the  wool,  it  is  separated  by  the 
workman  into  handfuls,  each  containing  about  four 
ounces  :  these  small  quantities  of  wool  are  sprinkled 
with  oil,  and  worked  in  his  hands  to  distribute  it 
equally;  the  quantity  of  oil  is  considerable,  varying 
from  one-sixteenth  to  one-fortieth  of  the  weight  of 
the  wool.  The  comb  is  first  heated  by  introducing 
the  teeth  into  the  stove,  in  one  of  the  cells  between 
the  iron  plates;  when  it  has  acquired  sufficient  heat, 
it  is  withdrawn,  and  another  comb  is  put  in  its  place. 
The  heated  comb  is  then  fastened  to  the  post,  with 
its  teeth  pointing  upwards,  in  order  to  be  filled  with 
wool :  the  comber  takes  one-half  of  the  handful  of 
wool  in  his  hands,  and  catches  it  upon  the  teeth  of 
the  comb,  by  throwing  the  wool  over  the  points,  so 
that  they  penetrate  it;  then  by  drawing  the  wool 
towards  him,  and  at  the  same  time  downwards  to 
the  bottom  of  the  teeth,  a  portion  of  the  wool  will 
remain  in  the  teeth  :  this  is  repeated  several  times, 
until  at  last  the  comb  retains  the  whole  of  the  wool. 
The  comb  thus  filled,  is  placed  with  its  points  in  the 
stove,  and  the  wool  which  is  upon  it  remains  outside 
the  stove,  becoming  slightly  warmed.  The  other 
comb  which  was  heating  while  the  first  was  filling, 
is  now  filled  in  turn,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
first,  and  is  then  put  to  heat  with  the  wool  upon 
it;  and,  while  this  is  going  on,  the  workman  occupies 
himself  in  preparing  a  handful  for  the  next  combing. 

When  both  combs  are  properly  warmed,  the 
comber  holds  one  of  them  with  his  left  hand  over 
his  knee,  as  he  is  seated  on  a  low  stool,  and  with  the 
other  comb  held  in  his  right  hand,  he  combs  the  wool 
upon  the  first  by  introducing  the  points  of  the  teeth 
of  one  comb  into  the  wool  contained  in  the  other, 
and  drawing  them  through  it  until  the  wool  is  disen- 
tangled. During  the  working  he  frequently  changes 
the  combs,  and  as  that  which  is  most  worked  collects 
the  greatest  quantity  of  wool,  he  so  manages  it,  that 
at  the  last,  the  whole  of  the  wool  is  brought  together 
in  one  comb,  from  which  it  hangs  in  a  loose  smooth 
lock.  He  then  again  heats  the  comb  for  a  minute, 
and  fixes  the  comb  once  more  upon  the  post,  and 
proceeds  to  draw  off  the  wool;  this  he  does  with  the 
fore  finger  and  thumb  of  both  hands,  drawing  off  a 
portion  at  a  time;  a  portion  of  short  wool  still  re- 
mains on  the  comb,  which  has  the  name  of  noil. 

The  wool  which  is  drawn  off  from  the  comb  forms 
a  sliver  or  band,  the  fibres  of  which  are  straight  and 
parallel,  but  not  sufficiently  so  for  spinning;  it  is 
therefore  combed  over  again,  and  frequently  a  third 
time.  When  the  combing  is  finished,  the  slivers  are 
formed  into  parcels,  each  containing  five  or  six  slivers, 
which  are  rolled  up  together  into  a  ball,  and  ticketed 
with  the  weight  and  quality,  the  wool-comber's  mark, 
find  the  wool-stapler's  mark.  In  this  state  combed 
wool  is  called  tops,  or  Jersey,  and  is  sold  to  the 
spinners  in  the  country. 

Much  of  what  we  have  been  describing  as  done  by 
hand,  is  performed,  as  already  noticed,  by  machinery, 
in  large  factories ;  but  it  was  beheved  that  a  descrip- 
tion of  wool-combing  in  its  simplest  mode  would  be 
more  inteUigible  than  if  combined  with  an  account  of 
complicated  machinery. 

The  next  engraving  represents  the  principal  parts 
of  a  very  ingenious  machine  for  combing  wool;  the 
parts  shown  are  the  combs,  consisting  of  four  pair, 
which  are  fixed  to  the  circumference  of  two  re- 
volving wheels;  these  combs  are  heated  before  they 
are  fixed  on  the  wheels.  By  very  ingenious  ma- 
chinery, these  wheels  are  made  to  describe  all  the 
evolutions  which  are  necessarv  to  comb  the  wool. 
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which,  of  coarse,  is  placed  on  the  teeth  in  the  usual 
manner  by  hand.  When  the  revolution  of  the  wheels 
first  begins,  they  revolve  in  opposite  directions ;  and 
the  teeth  of  the  combs  are  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  each  other,  so  that  they  merely  take  hold  of  the 
longest  ends  of  the  wool ;  as  their  revolution  pro- 
ceeds, the  wheel  b  slowly  approaches  the  wheel 
A,  and  their  teeth  go  more  deeply  into  the  lock  of 
wool,  (a  merely  revolves  on  its  own  axis,  while  b 
has  a  very  compUcated  movement  imparted  to  it.) 
When  the  teeth  enter  the  wool,  the  revolving  motion 


of  both  wheels  is  very  slow  j  but  as  b  retreats  to 
comb  the  wool,  the  motion  becomes  much  more 
rapid ;  this  advancing  and  retreating  takes  place  four 
times  in  each  revolution.  But  b  has  another  or  side- 
long motion  belonging  to  it,  so  that  the  same  teeth 
are  not  opposed  to  each  other  at  each  successive  turn 
of  the  wheels.  When  the  number  of  revolutions 
required  have  been  performed,  which  depends  upon  the 
purpose  to  which  the  wool  is  to  be  applied,  the  ma- 
chine itself  rings  a  bell  as  a  signal  to  stop  it ;  when 
the  locks  of  wool  already  combed  are  taken  out, 
together  with  the  combs,  and  others  that  have  been 
loaded  and  heated  are  substituted  in  their  place. 
Latterly,  steam  has  been  applied  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  combs  constantly  hot. 

The  wool  being  combed  either  by  hand  or  machine, 
has  next  to  be  formed  into  a  worsted  thread;  if  this 
is  done  by  hand,  the  spinning-wheel  is  employed;  if 
by  machinery,  other  means  are  resorted  to.  The 
combing  has  reduced  the  wool  to  slivers,  which,  we 
have  already  learned,  have  been  rolled  up  in  balls, 
ten  or  twelve  together.  These  are  unrolled  at  the 
spinning-mill,  and  they  are  laid  on  a  long  plank  or 
trough,  with  the  ends  lapping  over,  so  that  the  long 
end  and  the  short  end  shall  lie  together. 

The  long  end  of  the  sliver  is  that  end  which  is 
first  taken  hold  of  by  the  workman  in  removing  it 
from  the  comb ;  the  fibres  are  necessarily  longer,  but 
much  fewer  in  number,  than  at  the  other  or  short 
end.  The  service  of  the  breaking-frame  is  next  re- 
quired. The  annexed  sketch  merely  shows  the  parts 
essential  to  the  understanding  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  breaking-frame  acts,     a  is  the  planking  table,  on 


which  we  have  already  noticed,  the  slivers  have  been 
arranged  in  a  continuous  line.  The  slivers  are  \m- 
roUed,  parted,  and  hung  loosely  over  a  pin  within 
reach  of  the  boy  who  feeds  the  machine,  and  takes 
the  end  of  a  sliver,  and  offers  it  at  b,  the  point  of 


contact  of  two  of  the  rollers  ;  as  these  rollers  are  in 
motion  they  draw  the  wool  in ;  the  sliver  is  then 
conducted  through  the  other  rollers,  as  shown  in  the 
figure;  when  it  has  passed  half  through,  the  end  of 
another  sliver  is  placed  upon  the  middle  of  the  first, 
and  the  pair  move  on  together :  when  this  second 
has  passed  half  through,  a  third  sliver  is  added,  and 
so  on,  until  the  short  slivers  produced  from  the 
combing,  are  joined  in  one  regular  and  even  band  or 
sliver.  The  rollers  at  b  move  only  at  one-third  the 
rate  of  those  at  c,  so  that  the  same  quantity  of 
worsted  which  measured  one  foot  when  it  entered  at 
B,  measures  three  feet  when  it  leaves  the  last  rollers 
at  c,  to  be  delivered  into  the  can  d.  In  some  more 
recent  breaking  frames,  the  worsted  undergoes  a  kind 
of  second  combing,  as  it  passes  from  the  scries  of 
rollers  at  b  to  those  at  c. 

The  remaining  operations  of  drawing,  roving,  and 
spinning,  are  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  cotton 
wool,  which  has  been  already  described  in  the  Satur- 
day Magazine,  Vol.  V.,  p.  100. 


EASY  LESSONS  ON  CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCES. 
No.  XI. 
Objections. 
As  there  are  persons  who  reject  the  Christian  religion, 
you  may  perhaps  suppose  that  they  have  undertaken 
to  refute  the  proofs  of  it ;  and  that  they  have  found 
answers,  such  as  satisfy  themselves,  to  the  evidences 
and  reasons  on  which  it  is  believed ;  or  at  least  to 
some  of  the  principal  of  the  reasons,  such  as  have 
been  just  put  before  you. 

But  you  are  not  likely  to  meet  with  any  one  who 
will  undertake  this.  At  least,  up  to  this  time,  no  such 
attempt  has  been  made,  in  any  book  that  has  been 
hitherto  published.  Unbelievers,  though  they  have 
had  nearly  two  thousand  years  to  try,  have  never  yet 
been  able  to  show,  or  even  attempted  to  show,  how 
all  such  marks  of  truth  as  have  been  pointed  out  to 
you — and  which  certainly  are  not  to  be  found,  at  least 
in  any  known  false  story, — could  have  met  together  in 
the  Gospel-history,  supposing  it  false.  No  one  has 
ever  explained  in  what  way  the  first  disciples  of  Jesus, 
circumstanced  as  they  were,  succeeded,  or  could  have 
succeeded,  in  propagating,  as  we  know  they  did,  such 
a  religion  as  that  of  the  Gospel,  supposing  it  to  be, 
not  from  God,  but  from  Man. 

And  yet  many  persons  have  written  and  spoken 
against  Christianity.  How  then  have  they  pro- 
ceeded ?  Instead  of  accounting  for  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  by  natural  causes,  and  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  its  being  a  mere  human  device,  they  are 
accustomed  to  put  forward  various  difficulties,  and 
start  objections  against  several  points  in  the  religion. 
And  unlearned  Christians  often  find  themselves  hard 
pressed  with  these  objections ;  and  suppose  that  they 
are  called  upon  either  to  find  answers  to  everything 
that  can  be  urged  against  their  faith,  and  give  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  every  difficulty  that  is  pointed 
out,  or  else  to  abandon  it ;  or,  at  least,  confess  that 
they  cannot  defend  it. 

Now  you  have,  indeed,  been  taught  that  it  is  a  Chris- 
tian's duty  to  be  "  ready  to  give  an  answer  to  every 
one  that  asks  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  you." 
But  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from  being  prepared 
to  answer  every  objection.  If  a  person  asks  you  why 
you  are  a  Christian,  or,  on  what  grounds  you  would 
call  on  a  Pagan  to  embrace  Christianity,  this  is  quite 
a  different  thing  from  his  asking  you,  "  how  you  can 
explain  this?"  "and  how  do  you  reconcile  that?'' 
"  and  how  do  you  remove  such  and  such  difficulties  I" 
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I  am  not  saying,  (you  will  observe,)  that  no  such 
questions  as  these  ought  ever  to  be  asked ;  or  that 
there  is  no  occasion  to  seek  any  answers  to  them ; 
but  only,  that  they  are  not  at  all  the  same  thing:  as 
the  other  question, — the  inquiry  for  a  reason  of  our 
Christian  hope.  And  it  should  also  be  observed,  that 
it  is  not  the  most  natural  and  reasonable  way  of  ex- 
amining any  question,  to  begin  with  the  looking  to 
objections  against  any  system,  or  plan,  or  history, 
before  we  inquire  into  the  reasons  in  its  favour.  And 
yet  it  is  thus  that  some  people  are  apt  to  proceed  in 
the  oase  of  the  Christian  religion.  Having  been 
brought  up  in  it  from  childhood,  and  received  it  merely 
as  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  they,  perhaps,  meet 
with  some  one  who  starts  objections  against  several 
points ;  and  then  they  think  themselves  obliged  to 
find  an  answer  to  each  objection,  and  to  explain  every 
difficulty  in  the  Gospel-system,  without  having  begun 
by  learning  anything  of  the  positive  evidence  on 
which  it  is  founded.  And  the  end  of  this  sometimes 
is,  that  their  minds  are  disturbed,  and,  perhaps,  their 
faith  overthrown,  before  they  have  ever  begun  to  in- 
quire into  the  subject  in  the  right  way. 

Some  persons  will  advise  you,  for  fear  of  having 
your  mind  thus  unsettled,  to  resolve  at  once  never  to 
listen  to  any  objections  against  Christianity,  or  to 
make  any  inquiries,  or  converse  at  all  on  the  subject 
with  any  one  who  speaks  of  any  doubts  or  difficul- 
ties ;  but  to  make  up  your  mind  once  for  all,  to  hold 
fast  the  faith  you  have  been  brought  up  in,  on  the 
authority  of  wiser  men  than  yourself,  and  never  to 
attend  to  any  reasoning  on  the  subject. 

You  have  already  seen,  that  if  our  forefathers  had 
gone  upon  this  plan,  we  should  at  this  day  have  been 
Pagans  like  them  :  and  that  if  all  the  world  had  pro- 
ceeded thus  when  the  Apostles  first  appeared,  all  men 
would  have  kept  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  (as 
the  chief  part  of  the  most  learned  and  most  powerful 
among  them  did,)  (see  1  Cor.  i.  26,)  and  Christianity 
would  not  have  existed  at  all.  And  you  ought  to 
observe  also,  that  when  a  learned  man  says  that 
ordinary  Christians  had  better  shut  their  ears  against 
all  doubts  and  arguments,  and  be  satisfied  to  take 
the  word  of  the  learned  for  the  truth  of  the  religion, 
a  suspicion  is  often  raised  that  he  does  not  really 
believe  it  himself,  but  wishes  to  support  it  for  the 
sake  of  the  lower  classes  j  and  considers  that  the  less 
they  think,  and  reason,  and  inquire,  the  less  danger 
there  is  of  their  being  undeceived.  Such  appears  to 
have  been,  generally,  the  state  of  mind  of  the  edu- 
cated classes  among  the  ancient  Heathen,  in  respect 
of  their  religion.  They  thought  it  useful  for  the 
vulgar  to  believe  in  the  fables  about  their  gods  ;  and 
being  aware  that  these  would  not  stand  the  test  of 
examination,  they  did  not  approve  of  any  inquiry  on 
the  subject. 

But  it  is  likely  that  many  of  those  who  discourage 
ordinary  Christians  from  using  their  reason  on  the 
subject  of  Christian  evidences,  are  not  themselves 
unbelievers,  but  are  merely  timorous  and  distrustful, 
and  gee  the  dangers  on  one  side,  while  they  overlook 
those  on  the  other.  They  see  that  there  is  a  danger 
of  men  making  an  ill  use  of  their  reason  :  which 
there  certainly  is,  as  well  as  of  any  other  gift.  The 
servant,  in  the  parable,  (Luke  xix.  20,  Matt.  xxv.  25,) 
who  was  entrusted  with  one  talent,  might  have  em- 
ployed it  ill,  and  lost  it ;  but  it  was  not,  therefore, 
the  safe  course  to  lay  it  by  in  a  napkin.  There  is 
danger  of  the  misuse  of  money,  or  of  food.  We 
know  that  many  shorten  their  lives  by  intemperance. 
Yet  food  was  bestowed  for  the  support  of  life,  and 
not  for  its  destruction.  And  so,  also,  God  has  pro- 
vided evidence  to  prove  the  truth  of  Christianity, 


and  has  given  us  the  faculty  of  reason,  by  which  we 
can  understand  that  evidence  ;  and  what  is  more.  He 
has  expressly  directed  us  (2  Peter  iii.  1,5,)  to  make 
that  use  of  the  faculty.  But  in  the  use  of  all  his 
gifts  there  is  danger ;  which  we  cannot  escape  with- 
out diligent  caution.  And  those  who  would  guard 
men  against  the  danger  of  doubt  and  disbelief,  by 
discouraging  the  use  of  reason,  are  creating  a  much 
greater  danger  of  the  same  kind,  by  the  distrust 
which  they  manifest : — by  appearing  to  suspect  that 
their  religion  will  not  stand  inquiry. 

But  is  it,  then,  to  be  expected  that  you  should  be 
prepared  to  answer  every  objection  that  may  be 
brought  against  your  religion  ?  By  no  means.  You 
may  have  very  good  reason  for  believing  something 
against  which  there  are  objections  which  you  cannot 
answer,  for  want  of  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject. In  many  other  cases  besides  that  of  religion, 
there  will  be  difficulties  on  both  sides  of  a  question, 
which  even  the  wisest  man  cannot  clear  up,  though 
he  may,  perhaps,  plainly  see  on  which  side  the 
greater  difficulties  lie ;  and  may  even  see  good  rea- 
sons for  being  fully  satisfied  which  ought  to  be 
believed.  Thus,  in  the  case  before  mentioned,  of  the 
beds  of  sea-shells  found  far  above  the  present  lerel 
of  the  sea,  there  are  strong  objections  against  sup- 
posing either  that  the  sea  was  formerly  so  much 
higher  than  now,  or  that  those  beds  were  so  much 
lower,  and  were  heaved  up,  many  hundred  feet,  to 
the  height  where  they  now  lie.  And  yet  no  one  who 
has  examined  and  inquired  into  the  subject,  has  any 
doubt  that  those  beds  of  shells  do  exist,  and  musf, 
at  some  former  time,  have  been  the  bottom  of  a  sea. 

To  take  another  instance  j  the  astronomer  Coper- 
nicus, first  taught,  about  three  hundred  years  ago, 
that  the  earth  (which  had  formerly  been  supposed  to 
be  at  rest  in  the  midst  of  the  universe,  with  all  the 
heavenly  bodies  moving  round  it,)  travels  round  the 
sun  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  is  at  the  same  time 
turning  also  on  its  own  axis, — that  is,  rolling  over 
like  a  ball — every  twenty- four  hours.  This  theory  of 
his,  (which  has  long  since  been  universally  admitted,) 
was  at  first  met  by  many  objections ;  several  of 
which,  neither  he,  nor  any  one  else  in  those  days, 
were  able  to  answer.  Many  years  afterwards,  when 
astronomy  was  better  understood,  some  objections 
■were  answered  and  difficulties  explained.  But  there 
were  others,  of  which  no  explanation  could  be  found 
till  a  very  short  time  ago,  in  the  memory  of  many 
persons  now  living.  Yet,  long  before  that  time,  not- 
withstanding the  objections,  there  was  no  one  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  who  had  any  doubt  of 
the  earth's  motion. 

Again,  it  is  perfectly  well  established,  that  aerolites, 
that  is,  stones  from  the  sky,  have  fallen  in  various 
countries,  and  at  different  times,  to  a  considerable 
number.  They  are  composed  of  iron,  or  a  pectiliar 
kind  of  iron-stone,  and  are  of  all  sizes,  from  a  few 
ounces  to  several  hundred  weight.  No  explanation 
has  been  given  of  them  that  is  at  all  satisfactory. 
There  are  strong  objections  against  supposing  them 
either  to  have  been  thrown  out  by  volcanoes  in  the 
moon,  or  to  be  fragments  torn  off  from  some  other 
planets,  or  to  be  formed  in  the  air.  In  future  gene- 
rations, perhaps,  when  chemistry  and  astronomy  are 
much  improved,  more  may  be  known  about  these 
wonderful  stones.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  fact  of 
their  having  fallen  is  so  well  attested  by  numerous 
witnesses,  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties,  no  one 
who  has  inquired  into  the  subject,  has  any  doubt  the 
thing  has  really  occurred,  however  incredible  it  might 
have  appesured. 

Then,  again,  if  we  look  to  human  transactions,  w« 
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shall  find  several  portions  of  history,  even  those 
which  no  one  has  any  doubt  of,  full  of  such  strange 
events,  that  difficulties  might  be  pointed  out  in  the 
accounts  of  them,  and  strong  objections  raised  against 
the  history,  even  when  it  rests  on  such  satisfactory 
evidence  as  to  be  believed  in  spite  of  those  objections. 
In  the  history,  for  instance,  of  Europe  for  the  last 
forty  years,  there  are  many  events  so  improbable  in 
themselves, — especially  all  that  relate  to  the  wonderful 
'  rise,  and  greatness,  and  overthrow,  of  the  empire  of 
Napoleon  Buonaparte, — that  it  would  be  easy  to  find 
objections  sufficient  to  convince  many  persons  that 
the  history  could  not  be  true,  were  it  not  that  it  is  so 
well  attested  as  to  be  believed  notwithstanding  all 
the  difficulties. 

Numberless  other  examples  might  be  brought,  to 
show  how  many  things  there  are  which  men  believe, 
and  believe  on  very  good  grounds,  in  spite  of  stroi\g 
and  real  objections,  which  they  cannot  satisfactorily 
answer  ;  these  being  outweighed  by  more  and  greater 
difficulties  on  the  opposite  side. 

As  for  the  particular  objections  which  have  been 
brought  against  the  Christian  reUgion,  and  the  Chris- 
tian Scriptures,  it  would,  of  course,  be  impossible  to 
put  before  you  in  a  short  compass  even  the  chief  part 
of  them,  together  with  the  answers  that  have  been 
given.  But  what  is  of  the  most  importance  is,  to 
lay  down,  generally,  the  right  way  of  viewing  ob- 
jections, either  against  our  religion,  or  against  any- 
thing else  ;  namely,  first,  that  you  should  not  begin 
iby  considering  the  objections  to  any  statement  or 
system,  before  you  are  acquainted  with  the  evidence 
I  in  favour  of  it :  and  secondly,  that  you  should  not 
1  think  yourself  bound  to  renounce  your  faith,  if  you 
!  cannot  answer  every  objection,  and  clear  up  every 
difficulty  that  may  be  raised  ;  but  should  remember 
that  many  things  are  believed,  and  must  be  believed, 
against  which  there  are  strong  objections  that  have 
never  been  completely  answered,  when  there  are 
I  stronger  objections  against  the  opposite  belief. 


Sir  Walter  Scott's  Visit  to  the  Isle  of 
Staffa. 
28th  of  August,  1814. — After  dinner,  the  weather 
being  somewhat  cleared,  sailed  for  Staffa,  and  took 
boat.  The  surf  running  heavy  up  between  the  island 
and  the  adjacent  rock,  called  Booshala,  we  landed  at 
a  creek  near  the  Cormorant's  Cave.  The  mist  now 
ireturned  so  thick  as  to  hide  all  view  of  lona,  which 
was  our  land-mark ;  and  although  Duff,  Stevenson, 
and  I,  had  been  formerly  on  the  isle,  we  could  not 
agree  upon  the  road  to  the  cave.  I  engaged  myself, 
with  Duff  and  Erskine,  in  a  clamber  of  great  toil 
and  danger,  and  which  at  length  brought  me  to  the 
Cannon-Bali,  as  they  call  a  round  granite  stone  moved 
by  the  sea  up  and  down  in  a  groove  of  rock,  which 
it  has  worn  for  itself,  with  a  noise  resembling  thunder. 
Here  I  gave  up  my  research,  and  returned  to  my 
companions,  who  had  not  been  more  fortunate.  As 
night  was  now  falling,  we  resolved  to  go  aboard  and 
postpone  the  adventure  of  the  enchanted  cavern  until 
the  next  day.  The  yacht  came  to  an  anchor  with  the 
purpose  of  remaining  off  the  island  all  night,  but  the 
hardness  of  the  ground,  and  the  weather  becoming 
squally,  obliged  us  to  return  to  our  safe  mooring  at 
Y-Columb-Kill. 

29th  of  August,  1814. — ^Night  squally  and  rainy — 
morning  the  same — we  weigh  however,  and  return 
toward  Staffa,  and,  very  happily,  the  day  clears  as  we 
approach  the  isle.  As  we  ascertained  the  situation 
of  the  cave,  I  shall  only  make  this  memorandum, 
that "  when  the  weather  will  serve,  the  best  landing 


is  to  the  lee  of  Booshala,  a  little  conical  islet  or  rock, 
composed  of  basaltic  columns  placed  in  an  oblique 
or  sloping  position.  In  this  way  you  land  at  once 
on  the  flat  causeway,  formed  by  the  heads  of  trun- 
cated pillars,  which  leads  to  the  cave.  But  if  the 
state  of  tide  renders  it  impossible  to  land  under 
Booshala,  then  take  one  of  the  adjacent  creeks ;  in 
which  case,  keeping  to  the  left-hand  along  the  top  of 
the  ledge  of  rocks  which  girdles  the  isle,  you  find 
a  dangerous  and  precipitous  descent  to  the  causeway 
aforesaid,  from  the  table."  Here  we  were  under  the 
necessity  of  towing  our  Commodore,  Hamilton,  whose 
gallant  heart  never  fails  him,  whatever  the  tenderness 
of  his  feet  may  do.  He  was  very  successfully  lowered 
by  a  rope  down  the  precipice,  and  proceeding  along 
the  flat  terrace  or  causeway  already  mentioned,  we 
reached  the  celebrated  cave.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
I  was  not  more  affected  by  this  second,  than  by  the 
first  view  of  it.  The  stupendous  columnar  side  walls 
— the  depth  and  strength  of  the  ocean  with  which 
the  cavern  is  filled — the  variety  of  tints  formed  by 
stalactites  dropping  and  petrifying  between  the  pillars, 
and  resembling  a  sort  of  chasing  of  yellow  or  cream- 
coloured  marble  filling  the  interstices  of  the  roof — 
the  corresponding  variety  below,  when  the  ocean  rolls 
over  a  red,  and  in  some  places,  a  violet-coloured  rock, 
the  basis  of  the  basaltic  pillars — the  dreadful  noise 
of  those  august  billows  so  well  corresponding  with 
the  grandeur  of  the  scene — are  all  circumstances 
elsewhere  unparalleled  *. 

We  have  now  seen  in  our  voyage  the  three  grandest 
caverns  in  Scotland,  Smowe,  Macallister's  Cave,  and 
Staffa ;  so  that  we  may  be  supposed  to  know  some 
thing  of  the  matter.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to 
compare  scenes  of  nature  so  different,  nor,  were  I 
compelled  to  assign  a  preference  to  any  of  the  three, 
could  I  do  it,  but  with  reference  to  their  distinct  cha- 
racters, which  might  affect  different  individuals  ia 
different  degrees.  The  characteristic  of  the  Smowe 
Cave  may  in  this  case  be  called  the  terrific,  for  the 
difficulties  which  oppose  the  stranger  are  of  a  nature 
so  uncommonly  wild,  as  for  the  first  time  at  least, 
convey  an  impression  of  terror — with  which  the 
scenes  to  which  he  is  introduced  fully  correspond. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  the 
incrustations  in  Macallister's  Cave,  the  elegance  of 
the  entablature,  the  beauty  of  its  limpid  pool,  and 
the  graceful  dignity  of  its  arch,  render  its  leading 
features  those  of  scarce  and  chastened  beauty.  Staffa,  the 
third  of  these  subterraneous  wonders,  may  challenge 
sublimity  as  its  principal  characteristic.  Without  the 
savage  gloom  of  the  Smowe  Cave,  and  investigated 
with  more  apparent  ease,  though,  perhaps,  with  equal 
real  danger,  the  stately  regularity  of  its  columns  forms 
a  contrast  to  the  grotesque  imagery  of  Macallister's 
Cave,  combining  at  once  the  sentiments  of  grandeur 
and  beauty.  The  former  is,  however,  predominant, 
as  it  must  necessarily  be  in  any  scene  of  the  kind. 

•  For  a  ful.er  and  more  particular  account  of  StafTa,  see  Saturday 
Magaiint,  Vol.  V.,  p.  83. 

[Locsiiart's  Life  of  Sir  Waltir  Scott.^ 


We  all  complain  of  the  shortness  of  time,  and  yet  have 
much  more  than  we  know  what  to  do  with.  Our  fives  are 
spent  either  in  doing  nothing  at  all,  or  in  doing  nothing  to 
the  purpose,  or  in  doing  nothing  that  we  ought  to  do;  wo 
are  always  complaining  our  days  are  few,  and  acting  as 
though  there  would  be  no  end  of  them. Seneca. 

Unsociable  tempers  are  contracted  in  solitude,  which 
will  in  the  end  not  fail  of  corrupting  the  understanding  as 
well  as  the  manners,  and  of  utterly  disqualifying  a  man 
for  the  satisfactions  and  duties  of  life.  Men  must  be  taken 
as  they  are,  and  we  neither  make  them  nor  ourselves  better, 
by  flying  from  or  quarrelling  with  them. — Burkb. 
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FACTS  IN  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY. 

The  stomach  and  intestine  of  that  voracious  creature, 
the  shark,  is,  compared  with  the  size  of  the  fish,  a 
short  narrow  bag,  and  seems  but  httle  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  its  rapacious  possessor ;  but  the  want  of 
capacity  is  curiously  compensated  by  the  internal 
structure  of  the  intestine.  The  powers  of  digestion 
possessed  by  a  stomach  are  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
tent of  surface  to  which  the  food  can  be  exposed. 
In  tlie  shark,  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  organ,  increases  the  digestive  surface 
to  as  great  an  extent  as  if  the  stomach  itself  were 
several  times  enlarged.  Fig.  1  shows  a  section  of  a 
portion  of  the  stomach  and  intestine  of  this  tyrant  of 
the  deep,  a  is  the  lower  portion 
of  the  stomach ;  c  the  pylorus, 
or  opening  from  the  stomach 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  intes- 
tine B.  This  part,  instead  of 
possessing  a  simple  cavity,  has 
its  inner  surface  curiously  ar- 
ranged in  a  spiral  form.  It  is 
at  once  evident,  that  this  for- 
mation of  the  organ  must  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect ;  namely, 
that  of  enlarging  the  digestive 
surface  without  increasing  the 
size  of  the  intestine.  The  same 
formation  occurs  in  a  portion  of 
the  intestinal  canal  of  the  stur- 
geon, another  cartilaginous  fish. 
Tlie  celebrated  John  Hunter  was  the  first  to  notice 
a  very  singular  fact  in  the  anatomy  of  the  crop 
of  the  pigeon,  during  the  breeding  season.  The 
young  pigeon,  it  is  well  known,  is  fed  by  its  parents 
for  some  time  after  it  is  hatched,  the  cock  bird 
sharing  the  labour  of  feeding  its  offspring  with  the 
hen,  as  it  did  that  of  sitting  on  the  eggs.  The  inside 
of  the  crop  of  the  pigeon,  at  any 
other  period  of  its  existence,  is 
perfectly  smooth,  and  if  inverted 
and  filled  with  air,  would  appear 
like  fig.  2 ;  A  being  the  lower  part 
of  the  (Esophagus,  or  food-pipe, 
proceeding  from  the  mouth,  b  b, 
the  two  lobes  of  the  crop,  and 
the  lower  oesophagus,  leading  to 
the  gizzard. 

While  the  process  of  incubation 
is  going  on,  a  most  material  change  takes  place  in  the 
appearance  of  the  crop,  which  continues  until  the 
young  pigeon  can  feed  itself.  Fig.  3  shows  the  inside 
of  the  crop  in  its  altered  state. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  surface  of 
both  the  lobes  is  thickened  and 
wrinkled  J  at  the  same  time  a 
substance  like  curd  is  secreted, 
with  which  for  a  few  days  the 
young  bird  is  fed,  until  it  can 
digest  more  solid  food.  The  al- 
teration of  the  crop  enables  the 
old  bird  to  soften  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  food  than  it  would  be 
otherwise  enabled  to  do ;  and  in  this  office  it  is  as 
we  have  noticed,  assisted  by  its  mate ;  for  the  most 
singular  part  of  this  provision  of  nature  is,  that  the 
crop  of  the  male  pigeon  has  undergone  the  same 
change  as  that  of  the  hen. 

"  Besides  the  dove  kind,"  Mr.  Hunter  observed, 
'  I  have  some  reason  to  suppose  parrots  to  be  endowed 
with  the  same  faculty,  as  they  have  the  power  of 
throwing  up  the  contents  of  the  crop,  and  feeding  one 
another.  I  have  seen  the  cock  paroquet  regularly  feed 


the  hen,  by  first  filling  his  own  crop,  and  then  sup- 
plying her  from  his  beak.  Parrots,  macaws,  cocka- 
toos, &c.,  when  they  are  very  fond  of  the  person 
who  feeds  them,  may  likewise  be  observed  to  have  the 
action  of  throwing  up  the  food,  and  often  do  it." 


AUTUMN  IN  AMERICA. 

Our  Autumn  walks  were  delightful;  the  sun  ceased 
to  scorch ;  the  want  of  flowers  was  no  longer  peculiar 
to  Ohio;  and  the  trees  took  a  colouring,  which  in 
richness,  brilliance,  and  variety,  exceeded  all  descrip- 
tion. I  think  it  is  the  maple,  or  sugar-tree,  that  first 
sprinkles  the  forest  with  rich  crimson;  the  beech 
follows,  with  all  its  harmony  of  golden  tints,  from 
pale  yellow  up  to  brightest  orange. 

The  dog-wood  gives  almost  the  purple  colour  of 
the  mulberry ;  the  chestnut  softens  all  with  its  frequent 
mass  of  delicate  brown,  and  the  sturdy  oak  carries 
its  deep  green  into  the  very  lap  of  Winter.  These 
tints  are  too  bright  for  the  landscape  painter ;  the 
attempt  to  follow  nature  in  an  American  Autumn 
scene  must  be  abortive.  The  colours  are  in  reality 
extremely  brilliant,  but  the  medium  through  which 
they  are  seen  increases  the  effect  surprisingly.  Of  all 
the  points  in  which  America  has  the  advantage  of 
England,  the  one  I  felt  most  sensibly  was  the  clear- 
ness and  brightness  of  the  atmosphere.  By  day  and 
by  night  this  exquisite  purity  of  air  gives  ten-fold 
beauty  to  every  object.  I  could  hardly  believe  the 
stars  were  the  same ;  the  Great  Bear  looked  like  a ; 
constellation  of  suns;  and  Jupiter  justified  all  the  fine, 
things  said  of  him  in  those  beautiful  lines,  from  I 
know  not  what  spirited  pen,  beginning, — 

I  looked  on  tliee  Jove  !  till  my  gaze  t 

Shrunk,  smote  by  the  power  of  tliy  blaze. 

I  always  remarked  that  the  first  silver  line  of  the 
moon's  crescent  attracted  the  eye  on  the  first  day  in 
America,  as  strongly  as  it  does  here  on  the  third.  I 
observed  another  phenomenon  in  the  crescent  moon 
of  that  region,  the  cause  of  which  I  less  understood. 
That  appearance  which  Shakspeare  describes  as  "  the 
new  moon,  with  the  old  moon  in  her  lap,"  and  which 
I  have  heard  ingeniously  explained  as  the  effect  of 
earth  light,  was  less  visible  there  than  here. 

Cuyp's  clearest  landscapes  have  an  atmosphere  that 
approaches  nearer  to  that  of  America  than  any  I  re- 
member  on   canvass ;    but    even  Cuyp's   air   cannot 
reach  the  lungs,  and,  therefore,  can  only  give  an  ideal 
of    half   the   enjoyment;   for  it  makes   itself  felt   asl 
well  as  seen,  and  is,  indeed,  a  constant  source  of! 
pleasure. Mrs.  Trollope's  America. 

Trk  proverbial  oracles  of  our  parsimonious  ancestors  have 
infoimetl  us,  that  the  fatal  waste  of  fortune  is  by  small  ex- 
penses, by  the  profusion  of  sums  too  little  singly  to  alarm 
our  caution,  and  which  we  never  suffer  ourselves  to  consider 
together.  Of  the  same  kind  is  prodigality  of  life  ;  he  that 
hopes  to  look  back  hereafter  with  satisfaction  upon  past 
years,  must  learn  to  know  the  present  value  of  single 
minutes,  and  endeavour  to  let  no  particle  of  time  iall 
useless  to  the  ground. 

An  Italian  philosopher  expressed  in  his  motto,  that  linii 
was  his  estate  ;  an  estate,  indeed,  that  will  produce  nctli.i  .; 
without  cultivation,  but  will  always  abundantly  rep:iy  : 
labours  of  industry,  and  satisfy  the  most  extensive  dcMi. 
if  no  part  of  it  be  suffered  to  lie  waste  by  negligence,  to  be 
overrun  by  noxious  plants,  or  laid  out  for  show  rather  than 
for  use. — Johnson. 
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I     ............ 

HBbe  Duchy  of  Nassau  is  a  small  sovereign  state  in 
r^The  west  of  Germany,  lying  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  and  bordering  upon  the  Rhenish  provinces  of 
Prussia,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  Frankfort.  It  has 
the  Prussian  Grand  Duchy  of  the  Lower  Rhine  upon 
the  North  and  likewise  (the  river  Rhine  intervening) 

(upon  the  west ;  it  has  the  state  of  Hesse-Darmstadt 
(the  Rhine  here  also  intervening)  upon  the  south, 
and  likewise  upon  the  east.  A.  detached  portion, 
however, — in  the  middle, — of  its  eastern  frontier,  is 
bounded  by  the  isolated  Prussian  principality  of 
Wetzlar.  The  little  territory  of  the  free  city  of 
Frankfort  upon  the  Maine,  lies  to  the  south-east. 

The  Rhine  flows  along  the  southern  and  western 
frontiers,  from  the  mouth   of  the   Maine  to  that  of 
the  Lahn,  which  enters  the  Rhine  shortly  before  the 
Vol.  XI. 
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latter  reaches  Coblentz ;  in  other  words,  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  from  Cassel  opposite  to  Mentz, 
down  to  within  a  short  distance  of  Coblentz,  belongs 
to  the  Duchy  of  Nassau.  The  Maine,  for  a  short 
distance,  flows  along  the  south-eastern  frontier,  and  a 
part  of  its  course  is  wholly  comprised  within  the 
limits  of  the  duchy.  The  principal  river  of  the  ter- 
ritory is,  however,  the  Lahn,  nearly  the  whole  course 
of  which  lies  within  it ;  the  water  of  this  stream  is 
of  sufficient  depth  for  boats  of  considerable  burden, 
and  it,  therefore,  presents  great  advantages  to  the 
inhabitants,  in  affording  them  a  communication  with 
the  extensive  inland  navigation  of  the  Rhine. 

Tlie  greater  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  duchy 
is  hilly  ;  there  arc  a  few  plains,  but  those  are  not  of 
considerable  extent.  With  the  exception  of  the  nar- 
row strip  of  country  lying  between  the  foot  of  the 
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Taunus,  and  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  Maine,  the 
whole  of  Nassau  is  considerably  elevated,  and  forms, 
if  we  may  use  the  expression,  a  kind  of  hilly  table-land 
with  a  corresponding  climate.  A  lively  modern  writer 
tells  us,  that  no  one  can  breathe  its  dry  fresh  air  for 
a  sincle  moment,  or  gaze  for  an  instant  on  the  peculiar 
colour  of  the  sky,  without  both  smelling  and  seeing 
that  he  is  in  a  country  very  considerably  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Yet  this  "upper  story"  is  by  no  means 
what  can  be  termed  a  mountainous  country  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  composed  either  of  flat  table-land, 
abruptly  intersected  by  valleys,  or,  as  is  more  exten- 
sively the  case,  of  an  undulation  of  hills  and  dales 
on  an  immense  scale. 

In  the  great  tract  thus  displayed  tq  view,  scarcely  a- 
habitation  is  to  be  seen,  and  for  a  considerable  time  I  could 
not  help  wondering  what  had  become  of  the  people  who 
had  sown  the  crops,  (as  far  as  1  could  see,  they  were  in 
solitude  waving  around  me,)  and  who  of  course  were  some- 
where or  other  lurking  in  ambush  for  the  harvest:  how- 
every,  their  humble  abodes  are  almost  all  concealed  in  steep 
ravines,  or  water-couses,  which,  in  every  other  direction  in- 
tersect the  whole  of  the  region  I  have  described.  A  bird's- 
eye  view  would,  of  course,  detect  these  little  villages,  but 
from  any  one  point,  as  the  eye  roams  over  the  surface,  they 
arc  not  to  be  seen.  The  duchy,  which  is  completely  unen- 
closed, for  there  is  not  even  a  fence  to  the  orchards,  ap- 
pears like  a  royal  park  on  a  gigantic  scale,  about  one-half 
being  in  corn-fields  or  uncultivated  land,  and  the  remainder 
in' patches  of  woods  and  forests,  which,  in  shape  and  posi- 
tion resemble  artificial  plantations.  The  province,  as  far 
as  one  can  see,  thus  seems  to  declare  that  it  has  but  one 
lord  and  master,  and  the  various  views  it  presents  are 
really  very  grand  and  imposing.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  wood  grows  among  crags  and  rocks ;  and  among  the 
open  land,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  what  is  evidently  a 
mining  country,  with  much,  indicating  the  existence  of 
both  iron  and  silver.  The  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  and  bailey, 
are  rather  light,  yet  they  are  very  much  better  than  one 
would  expect  liom  the  ground  from  which  they  grow ;  but 
this  is  the  effect  of  the  extraordinary  heavy  dews  which, 
during  the  whole  Summer,  may  be  said,  once  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  to  irrigate  the  land. 

Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  contrast 
between  the  little  valleys  of  this  duchy  and  the 
great  country  which  soars  above  them.  The  small 
steep  ravines  above  mentioned,  are  the  most  romantic 
little  spots  that  can  well  be  conceived.  The  rugged 
sides  of  the  hills  which  contain  them  are  generally 
clothed  with  oak  or  beech-trees,  down  to  the  very 
bottom ;  where  a  strip  of  green,  rich,  grassy  land,  full 
of  springs,  "  scarcely  broader  than,  and  very  much 
resembling,  the  moat  of  an  old  castle,"  is  all  that 
divides  the  one  wooded  eminence  from  the  other; 
and  "  it  is  into  these  secluded  gardens,  these  smiling 
happy  valleys,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Nassau  have 
humbly  crept  for  shelter."  The  valleys  are  often 
scarcely  broad  enough  to  contain  the  single  street 
which  forms  the  village,  and  from  such  little  abodes, 
a  spectator  looking  upwards,  might  fancy  that  they 
were  seated  in  a  mountainous  country  ;  but,  if  he 
-•limb  the  hill,  and  break  the  petty  barrier  which  im- 
prisons him,  he  discovers  from  the  height,  gently  un- 
dulating before  him,  the  vast  magnificeut  country 
■which  has  been  described. 

The  whole  of  Nassau  enjoys  a  pleasant  and  very 
salubrious  chmate;  but  there  is  a  wide  difference  in 
this  respect  between  the   upper   country,  and   that 
portion  of  the   duchy  which   stretches  to   the  south- 
ward of  the  Taunus  mountains  between  their  base 
and  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  Maine.     The  latter  I 
enjoys  a  remarkably  genial  climate ;  that  part  of  it  { 
called  the   Rheingau  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  I 
beautiful  spots  in  Europe,  and  may  be  styled  the  ! 
garden  of  Germany.    The  culture  of  the  vine  is  there 
carried  to  the  greatest  perfection;  and  though  still  | 
exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  which  always  render  its  | 


returns  precarious  in  the  countries  on  this  side  of  the 
Alps,  it  there  rewards  the  care  of  the  cultivator  more 
constantly,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  of  them.  The 
Upper  district  of  Nassau  is  likewise  productive,  and 
yields  especially,  abundant  crops  of  fruit;  but  its 
superior  elevation  renders  it  much  colder  than  the 
lower  country.  Its  Summer  is  excessively  hot ;  yet 
even  in  that  sultry  season,  the  comparative  severity 
of  its  Winter  may  be  traced  in  the  character  of  its 
vegetation,  the  appearance  of  its  inhabitants,  the  dis- 
position of  their  dwellings,  and  the  absence  of  such 
plants  as  require  a  prolonged  warmth  to  bring  them 
to  maturity. 

In  no  part  of  Devonshire  or  Herefordshire,  (says  the 
autSior  of  Bubbles  from  the  Brunnens  of  Nassau,)  have  I 
ever  seen  such  rich  crops  of  apples,  the  trees  being  here 
surrounded  with  a  scaflTolding  of  poles,  which  after  all  seem 
scarcely  sufficient  to  save  the  boughs  from  breaking  under 
their  load;  but  I  ask — How  comes  the  vine  to  be  absent 
from  this  gay  scene  ?  the  low  country,  and  even  the  lower 
part  of  Nassau,  we  all  know,  teem  with  vineyards,  and  for 
some  way  have  they  crawled  up  the  sides  of  the  mountains ; 
the  reason,  therefore,  for  their  not  appearing  in  the  high 
ground  is  surely  one  very  legible  character  of  the  climate. 
Again,  at  all  the  bendings  of  the  valleys,  why  do  the  trees 
appear  so  suntcd  in  their  growth,  and  why  are  so  many  of 
them  stag-headed  ?  They  must  surely  have  some  sad 
serious  reason  for  wearing  this  appearance,  and  stirely  any 
orie  may  guess  what  it  is  that  in  the  Winter  rushes  by  them 
with  such  violence,  that,  instinctively  they  seem  to  be 
anxious  to  grow  beneath  the  soil  than  above  it.  Again, 
under  that  hot,  oppressive  sun  which  is  now  hurrying  every 
crop  to  maturity,  why  do  not  the  inhabitants  look  like 
Neapolitans  and  other  indolent  Lazzaroni-living  people  ? 
How  comes  it  that  their  features  are  so  hard  ?  Can  the 
sun  have  beaten  them  into  that  shape?  Why  are  the 
houses  they  live  in  huddled  together  in  the  valleys,  instead 
of  enjoying  the  magnificent  prospect  before  me?  Why  do 
the  wealthiest  habitations  look  to  the  south,  and  why  are 
the  roofs  of  the  houses  built  or  pitched  so  perpendicularly, 
that  it  seems  as  if  nothing  could  rest  upon  their  surface? 
Why  are  the  windows  so  small  and  the  walls  so  thick  ?  I 
might  torment  my  reader  with  many  other  questions,  such 
as  why,  in  this  large  country,  is  there  scarcely  a  bird  to  be 
seen  ?  But  I  dare  say  he  has  already  determined  for  him- 
self whether  the  lofty  province  of  Nassau,  during  the 
Winter,  be  hot  or  cold  ;  in  short,  what  must  be  its  climate 
at  the  moment  when  the  Rhine  and  the  expanse  of  low 
country  about  1200  feet  beneath  it,  is  frozen  and  covered 
with  snow. 

Yet  whatever  may  be  the   climate  of   the  upper  < 
country  of  Nassau,  the  Duchy,  taken  altogether,  may  ■ 
fairly  be  said  to   contribute  more  than  an  average  • 
share,  towards  the  luxuries  and  comforts  of  mankind. 
It  affords  a  fine  supply  of  timber — oak,  beech,  birch, 
and  fir ;  there  are  crops  of  corn  of  every  sort,  as  well  I 
as  potatoes.    Several  of  its  wines  (for  instance,  those 
on  the  estate  of  Hocheim,  Eberbach,  Rudesheim,  and  i 
Johannesberg,)  are  the  very  finest  produced  on  the  i 
Rhine, 

Not  only  are  there  mines  of  the  precious  metals  and  of 
iron,  but  there  is  also  coal,  which  we  all  know  well,  when 
the  gigantic  powers  of  steam  are  developed,  become  the 
nucleus  of  every  nation's  wealth.  In  addition  to  all  this, 
the  duchy  is  celebrated  over  the  whole  of  Germany  for  its 
mineral  waters ;  and  certainly  if  they  be  at  all  equal  to  the 
reputation  they  have  acquired,  Nassau  may  bo  said  to  con- 
tribute  to  mankind  what  is  infinitely  better  than  all  wealth; 
namely,  health. 

A  more  correct  notion,  however,  of  the  relative  quan- 
tities of  the  different  classes  of  the  products  of  the  duchy 
is  derived  from  the  proportions  of  the  soil  which  are 
respectively  arable  land,  pasture,  vineyards,  and  forests 
Of  arable  land  there  are  702,231  tnorgen,  or,  roughlj 
speaking,  acres ;  of  pasture  land  there  are  1()C,991;  o 
vineyards  15,498;  and  of  forests  739,112.     The  largf , 
proportion  of  forest  land  is  very  striking  ;  indeed,  i  > 
comprises  about  two-fifths  of  the   territory  of   th' i 
Duchy.     This  wide  extent  of  country  is  preserved  ii  % 
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almost  a  state  of  nature  by  the  strict  enforcement  of 
a  very  severe  code  of  forest-laws,  which  are  spoken 
of  as  pressing  with  considerable  hardship  upon  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  inhabitants.  In  many  parts  of 
the  upper  region  of  Nassau,  the  peasantry  suffer  much 
from  poverty,  and  are  exposed  to  great  privations 
during  the  Winter  season.  Yet  though  they  may  be 
surrounded  by  an  almost  boundless  forest  of  timber, 
quantities  of  which  are  actually  "  returning  to  the 
dust  from  which  they  sprang,"  these  poor  people  are 
rigidly  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  their  country  to 
collect  fuel  to  cheer  the  unclemency  of  the  Winter, 
or  even  with  their  fingers  to  tear  up  a  little  wild 
grass  from  beneath  the  trees  for  their  cow.  From  a 
long  list  of  forest  penalties,  the  following  may  be 
taken  as  specimens.  For  a  load  of  sear-wood  a  child 
is  fined  thirty-four  kreuzers,  and  a  grown-up  person 
fifty-four  kreuzers ;  if  the  wood  be  green  the  fine  is 
doubled.  For  a  load  of  dead  leaves  a  child  is  fined 
from  twenty-six  to  twenty-eight  kreuzers,  and  a 
grown-up  person  from  forty-six  to  forty-eight ;  for  a 
load  of  green  grass  torn  up  by  the  hand,  a  child 
thirty  kreuzers,  and  a  grown-up  person  fifty.  Should 
a  sickle  or  scythe  be  used,  the  fine  then  becomes 
doubled,  as  it  likewise  is  in  case  of  a  second  trespass; 
for  a  third  the  punishment  is  imprisonment.  It  is 
against  the  duke's  laws  to  take  bird's  nests  ;  even 
those  of  birds  of  prey  cannot  be  taken  without  the 
permission  of  the  keeper  of  the  forests.  For  a  nest 
taken  of  common  singing  birds  the  fine  is  five  florins, 
and  of  nightingales  fifteen  florins.  Should  the  nest 
be  taken  out  of  a  pleasure-ground,  the  fine  then  be- 
comes doubled. 

It  may  appear  to  many  people  quite  impossible,  (says  the 
author  of  Bubbles  Src.,)  that  these  penalties  can  be  en- 
forced in  desolate  districts  so  nearly  uninhabited ;  never- 
theless, by  a  sort  of  diamond-cut-diamond  system,  the 
duke's  forest  oflicers  have  various  cunning  ways  of  dectect- 
ing  those  who  infringe  them,  and  the  fact  is,  that  fuel  and 
wild  grass  are  very  often  wanting  in  a  solitary  hovel  abso- 
lutely environed  by  both.  I  myself  was  one  day  told,  that 
I  had  become  liable  to  be  fined  eighteen  kreuzers,  because 
in  a  reverie  I  had  allowed  a  rough  pony  I  was  riding,  to 
bend  his  head  down,  and  eat  a  few  mouthfuls  of  grass ;  and 
another  day,  seeing  a  man  who  was  driving  the  ass  I  was 
riding,  rub  with  mud  the  end  of  a  switch  he  had  just  cut,  I 
was  told  by  him  in  answer  to  my  inquiry,  that  he  did  so,  in 
order  that  it  might  not  be  proved  he  had  cut  it.  However, 
lest  these  trilling  data  should  not  be  deemed  sufficient 
proof,  1  will  at  once  add,  that  I  have  myself  seen  the 
peasants  lying  in  the  duke's  prison,  for  having  offended 
against  these  petty  laws.  I  took  some  pains  to  inquire 
what  possible  objection  there  could  be  to  the  poor  people 
collecting  a  few  dead  leaves,  or  the  rank  wild  grass  which 
grows  here  and  there  all  over  the  forest,  and  I  was  told  that 
both  of  these  by  rotting,  are  supposed  to  manure  the  trees ; 
yet,  as  I  have  already  stated,  quantities  of  the  largest  tim- 
ber are  to  be  seen  decaying  in  every  direction. 

The  surface  of  the  Duchy  of  Nassau  contains  1736 
English  square  miles;  thus  it  is  smaller  by  135 
square  miles  than  the  English  county  of  Northumber- 
land, and  larger  by  94  square  miles  than  that  of 
Somerset.  Its  absolute  population,  or  the  whole 
number  of  its  inhabitants,  is  about  372,700;  and  its 
relative  population,  or  the  average  number  to  each 
square  mile  is  about  214.  Thus,  in  point  of  absolute 
population,  the  Duchy  may  be  compared  with  the 
English  county  of  Chester,  which  is  hardly  more 
than  two-fifths  of  its  size ;  and  in  point  of  relative 
population,  with  the  kingdom  of  France. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Duchy 
are  Protestants.  Previous  to  the  year  1817,  the 
Protestants  were  divided  into  Lutherans  and  Cal- 
vinists,  but  the  two  denominations  were  then  united 
tinder  the  title  of  the  Evangelical  Christian  Church. 
Thiee  years  ago  when  the  population  of  Nassau  was 


355,815,  the  number  of  Protestants  was  188,24'. 
that  of  Catholics  being  161,535.  At  the  same  period 
there  were  191  Memnonitens  or  Dissenters,  and 
scattered  among  these  bleak  hills  just  as  their  race 
is  mysteriously  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  globe, 
there  were  5845  Jews. 

The  Duke  of  Nassau  is  the  cacique  king-emperor  or 
com  raander-in  chief,  of  the  province  ;  and  people  hero  are 
everlastingly  talking  of  the  Duke,  as  in  England  they  talk 
oithe  sun,  the  moon,  or  any  other  luminary,  of  which  there 
exists  only  one  in  our  system.  He  is  certainly  the  sovereign 
lord  of  this  lofty  country,  and  travelling  along,  I  have 
observed  a  bough  sticking  out  of  every  tenth  sheaf  of  corn, 
the  meaning  of  which  is  no  doubt  perfectly  well  understood 
both  by  him  and  the  peasant:  in  short,  in  all  the  principal 
villages,  there  are  barns  built  on  purpose  for  receiving  this 
tribute,  with  a  man,  paid  by  the  Duke,  for  collecting  it. 

The  Duke  of  Nassau,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  has  the  thirteenth  vote  in  the 
diet  of  the  Germanic  Confederacy;  in  the  plenum,  or 
full  assemby,  he  has  two  of  the  seventy-one  votes, 
and  the  fourteenth  seat.  Previous  to  1817,  the  Duke 
of  Nassau  was  an  absolute  sovereign;  but  in  that 
year  a  representative  government  v/as  established. 
The  estates  are  composed  of  two  chambers,  the  upper 
one,  or  House  of  Peers,  consists  of  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  si.K  hereditary  members,  and  six  members 
elected  by  the  nobility;  the  Lower  Chamber  consists 
of  twenty-two  deputies,  of  whom  four  represent  that 
part  of  the  community  which  is  engaged  in  the 
functions  of  religion  and  education,  three  represent 
the  commercial  class,  and  the  remaining  fifteen  those 
land-owners  who  are  ennobled.  The  elections  are 
septennial,  and  the  sessions  of  the  Estates  annual. 
The  preponderance  given  to  the  landed  interest  is 
natural  in  a  country  in  which  the  people  are  almost 
wholly  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

The  House  of  Nassau  is  very  ancient ;  the  founder 
is  supposed  to  have  been  Otho,  Count  of  Laurenburg, 
the  general  of  the  Imperial  army,  sent  into  Hun- 
gary by  Henry  the  Fowler,  in  926.  It  takes  its  name 
from  an  ancient  burg,  or  fortified  castle,  the  ruins  of 
■which  still  exist  near  the  little  town  of  Nassau. 

This  family,  "  so  illustrious,"  as  Malte  Brun  says, 
"from  the  great  men  that  are  sprung  from  it,"  was 
formerly  divided  into  several  branches  ;  there  remain 
at  present  only  two  which  date  their  origin  respect- 
ively from  two  beothers,  Otho  and  Waldram,  who,  in 
1255,  divided  between  them  the  possessions  of  the 
family.  The  first  branch,  or  that  of  Orange,  is  de- 
scended from  Otho  ;  the  second,  or  the  branch  of 
Weilburg,  claims  Waldram  for  their  founder.  The 
family  of  Orange  is  now  seated  upon  the  throne  of 
Holland ;  and  since  1816,  when  the  branch  of  Nassau- 
Ubingen  became  extinct,  that  of  Weilburg  has  been 
in  possession  of  the  whole  country  of  Nassau. 

The  ruins  of  the  old  Burg  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Lahn. 

This  Burg  and  its  heroic  race,  (says  the  Baron  Bon 
Geming,)  are  connected  with  the  great  deeds  and  events  iu 
history,  achieved  by  the  free-minded  Batavians  and  proud 
Britons  in  defence  of  their  religious  independence  against 
fanatical  despotism.  From  the  tower  of  the  Burgh,  which 
is  in  good  preservation,  we  overlook  the  charming  lulls  and 
valleys  through  which  the  Lahn  pursues  its  winding  course. 
Beneath  the  Burg  is  the  dungeon  for  malefactors ;  and  the 
majestic  ruins,  grown  over  with  ivy,  are  surrounded  by  plea- 
sure walks  and  seats. 

The  hill  upon  which  the  remains  of  the  burg  of 
Nassau  stand  is  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Lahn. 
The  little  town  of  Nassau,  which,  as  well  as  the  burg, 
is  a  place  of  the  greatest  antiquity,  stands  nearly 
opposite  to  it  upon  the  right  bank.  The  approach 
to  the  town  and  the  view  from  it  are  highly  delight- 
ful •   "  its  beautiful  burgs,  of  Nassau  and  Stein,  the 
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i.cter  reposing  on  the  former  like  a  child  on  its 
mother's  bosom,  enthroned  on  the  high  Schmidtley, 
have  a  surprisingly  grand  appearance."  The  view 
from  the  town  towards  the  hill  and  its  burgs  is  very 
fine,  but  the  prospect  obtained  from  the  commanding 
portion  which  the  burg  of  Nassau  occupies,  is  much 
more  extensive  and  varied. 

Nassau  was  erected  into  a  Duchy  in  1806,  when 
Buonaparte  estabhshed  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine.  It  contains  31  towns,  36  burgs,  and  816 
villages.  Many,  however,  of  the  so-called  towns  are 
places  of  small  population  and  importance.  The  most 
considerable  of  those  upon  the  Rhine  is  Braubach, 
of  which  we  prefix  a  view ;  it  is  situated  towards  the 
northern  frontier.  Not  far  from  the  Lahn,  above 
the  town,  appears  the  fortress  of  Marxburg,  en- 
throned on  a  precipitous  rock  beside  the  Rhine  ;  it 
takes  its  name  from  St.  Mark,  whose  likeness  is 
engraven  on  the  seal  of  the  town  court.  The  tim 
of  its  foundation  is  uncertain. 


There  are  many  allusions  in  the  Scripture  to  the 
general  joy  inspired  by  the  vintage.  Jeremiah 
describes  the  cessation  of  the  festivities  usual  at  this 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  BIBLE  FROM  THE 
MONUMENTS  OF  ANTIQUITY. 

No.  IV. 
The  History  of  Joseph  (continued). 
The  chief  butl&r  forgot  Joseph  until  the  king's 
dreams  reminded  him  of  the  Hebrew  captive,  who 
had  predicted  his  restoration  to  power ;  he  then  in- 
formed his  royal  master  of  the  skill  displayed  by 
Joseph,  and  thus  caused  him  to  be  brought  from  the 
dungeon  into  his  royal  presence.  In  this  portion  of 
the  narrative  we  have  another  proof  of  the  high  rank 
of  the  butler  among  the  royal  domestics,  which  was 
probably  owing  to  the  religious  value  attributed  to  the 
wine  in  Egypt.  Herodotus  informs  us,  that  the  kings 
and  the  priests  alone  were  permitted  to  indulge  in  its 
ordinary  use,  while  the  people  were  only  allowed  to 
drink  it  at  certain  festivals,  especially  that  of  Artemis 
Bubastus.  Isaiah  confirms  the  account  of  the  rarity 
of  the  grape-vine  in  Egypt,  for  he  makes  no  mention 
of  its  destruction,  in  his  enumeration  of  the  judg- 
ments which  God  denounced  against  that  land,  though 
he  makes  the  ruin  of  the  vines  a  prominent  feature 
in  his  menaces  against  the  Asiatic  nations. 

A  singular  peculiarity,  revealed  to  us  for  the  first 
time  by  the  monuments,  confirms  this  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  the  grape  in  Egypt ;  but,  to  render  it 
intelligible,  we  must  give  a  brief  account  of  the  ma- 
nufacture of  wine  in  the  east,  which  is  effected  at 
the  present  day  by  the  process  that  was  used  in  the 
most  ancient  times. 

■yVhen  the  purple  clusters  were  ripe,  they  were  col- 
lected in  baskets  and  carried  to  the  wine-press,  which 
■was  a  cistern,  open  at  the  top,  with  a  pipe  or  spout 
inserted  in  the  side.  When  the  cistern  was  filled, 
the  wine-makers  jumped  upon  the  fruit,  crushing  it 
by  their  weight,  and  thus  extracting  the  juice,  which 
flowed  out  through  the  shoot  in  the  side.  To  give 
greater  force  and  elasticity  to  the  spring,  a  transverse 
beam  was  placed  over  the  cistern,  supported  either  by 
pillars  or  trees,  from  which  ropes  were  suspended  for 
the  pressers  to  hold  by,  and  raise  themselves  up  for 
a  heavy  leap.  This  was  a  very  joyous  employment, 
and  the  crushing  of  the  grapes  was  celebrated  with 
even  greater  festivity  than  a  harvest-home  in  Eng- 
land. From  this  custom  Jeremiah  derives  a  lively 
image  of  divine  vengeance. — ''  The  Lord  shall  mightily 
roar  from  his  habitation,  he  shall  give  a  shout  as 
they  that  tread  the  grapes,  against  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth."  (Jeremiah  xxv.  36).  In  the  accom- 
panying engraving  we  see  a  party  of  wine-pressers 
engaged  in  this  exbilirating  task. 


season,  as  a  fearful  aggravation  of  the  punishments 
denounced  against  Moab. — "  And  joy  and  gladness 
is  taken  from  the  pleasant  field,  and  from  the  land  of 
Moab  ;  and  I  have  caused  wine  to  fail  from  the  wine- 
presses ;  none  shall  tread  with  shouting  ;  their  shout- 
ing shall  be  no  shouting."  (Jeremiah  xlviii.  33.) 
Isaiah  also  makes  a  similar  denudation  against  Moab. 
— "  And  gladness  is  taken  away,  and  joy  out  of  the 
pleasant  field ;  and  in  the  vineyards  there  shall  be  no 
singing,  neither  shall  there  be  shouting ;  the  treaders 
shall  tread  out  no  wine  in  their  presses  ;  I  have  made 
their  vintage-shouting  to  cease."   (Isaiah  xvi.   10.) 

The  abundant  production  of  wine  in  Syria  and 
Palestine  made  images  drawn  from  the  vine  and  its 
fruit,  familiar  to  the  Hebrew  poets.  The  purple  juice 
which  they  called  "  the  blood  of  the  grape,"  as  it 
spurted  from  the  crushed  fruit,  staining  the  person 
and  the  garments  of  those  employed  in  treading  out 
the  wine,  naturally  suggests  the  sanguinary  triumj)h 
of  some  mighty  conqueror  trampling  his  foes,  and 
spreading  ruin  around ;  it  has,  accordingly,  been  thus 
employed  by  Isaiah  in  his  sublime  description  of  the 
Messiah's  victory  over  his  enemies,  a  passage  whose 
poetic  beauty  has  never  been  equalled. — "  Who  is  this 
that  Cometh  from  Edom  with  dyed  garments  from 
Bozrah  ?  This  that  is  glorious  in  his  apparel,  travelling 
in  the  greatness  of  his  strength  ?  I  that  speak  in  i 
righteousness  mighty  to  save.  Wherefore  art  thou  r 
red  in  thy  apparel,  and  thy  garments  like  him  that 
treadeth  in  the  wine-vat  ?  I  have  trodden  the  wine- 
press alone;  and  of  the  people  there  was  none  with 
me;  for  I  will  tread  them  in  mine  anger,  and  trample 
them  in  my  fury ;  and  their  blood  shall  be  sprinkled 
upon  my  garments,  and  I  will  stain  all  my  raiment 
For  the  day  of  vengeance  is  in  my  heart,  and  the  yea 
of  ray  redeemed  is  come.  And  I  looked,  and  there 
was  none  to  help;  and  I  wondered  that  there  wafl 
none  to  uphold;  therefore  mine  own  arm  brougW 
salvation  unto  me,  and  my  fury  it  upheld  me.  And 
I  will  tread  down  the  people  in  mine  anger,  and  make 
'  them  drunk  ia  my  fury,  and  I  will  bring  down  theiij 
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strength  to  the  earth."  (Isaiah  Lxiii.  1 — 16.)  lathis 
magnificent  burst  of  poetry,  the  word  "  alone"  has  a 
peculiar  emphasis,  because,  as  we  see  in  the  engraving, 
It  was  usual  for  several  persons  to  tread  together  in 
"  e  wine-press.  The  same  vivid  image  of  waste  and 
iestruction  occurs  also  in  the  Lamentations  of  Jere- 
iah. — "  The  Lord  hath  trodden  under  foot  all  my 
mighty  men  in  the  midst  of  me;  he  hath  called  an 
isembly  against  me  to  crush  my  young  men.  The 
lOrd  hath  trodden  the  virgin,  the  daughter  of  Judah 
as  in  a  wine-press."  (Lament,  i.  15.)  It  may  also  be 
remarked  that  the  eighth  Psalm,  which  is  entitled 
upon  Gittitli,  or  "the  wine-press,"  appears  to  have 
been  composed  by  David  for  the  feast  of  tabernacles, 
which  occurred  at  the  season  of  the  vintage ;  and  the 
phrase  "thou  hast  put  all  things  under  his  feet," 
refers  more  probably  to  the  custom  of  crushing  the 
grapes  than  to  that  of  setting  the  foot  upon  the  neck 
of  a  conquered  enemy. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  the  grape  in  the  valley  of 
the  Nile,  the  Egyptians  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
imperfect  extraction  of  the  juice  by  the  process  of 
treading ;  but,  to  prevent  waste,  had  recourse  to  a 
curious  expedient  first  revealed  to  us  by  the  monu- 
ments. They  procured  a  bag  made  of  flags  or  rushes, 
in  which  they  placed  the  imperfectly-crushed  pulp, 
and  compressed  it  by  twisting  the  ends  of  the  bag 
with  staves  or  handspikes.  The  Jews  do  not  appear 
to  have  adopted  the  Egyptian  process  of  subjecting 
the  crushed  grapes  to  this  compression  ;  but  this  is 
easily  accounted  for; — wines  were  more  abundant 
d  prolific  in  Palestine,  consequently,  the  juice  from 
le  crushed  grapes  supplied  enough  of  wine  for  the 
general  consumption ;  and  the  inferior  sort  produced 
by  compression  in  the  bag,  would  scarcely  have  pakl 
the  expense  of  manufacture.  So  rich,  indeed,  was 
the  vintage  in  Palestine,  that  the  spies  sent  by  Moses 
to  take  a  view  of  the  land,  brought  back  a  cluster  of 
the  grapes  to  the  camp  of  the  Israelites,  dreading 
that  their  report  of  the  extraordinary  growth  migh^ 
be  discredited  by  those  who  were  acquainted  only 
with  the  vines  of  Egypt.  "And  they  came  unto  the 
brook  of  Eshcol,  and  cut  down  from  thence  a  branch 
with  one  cluster  of  grapes,  and  they  bare  it  between 
two  upon  a  staff."  (Numbers  xiii.  23.)  But  the 
Egyptians  could  not  afford  to  throw  away  the  refuse 
of  the  crushed  grapes,  and  they  therefore  had  re- 
course to  the  ingenious  process  of  compression  in  the 
elastic  bag. 


But  though  the  juice  thus  obtained  was  coarser 
and  more  mixed  with  dregs  than  the  liquor  which 
flowed  freely  from  the  crushing  press,  yet  the  scarcity 
of  grapes  rendered  it  so  valuable  in  Egypt,  that  they 
continued  the  process  until  the  sides  of  the  bag  were 
brought  flat  together,  and  even  when  it  was  thus 
compressed  to  the  utmost,  we  find  that  a  man  threw 
himself  upon  it,  that  his  weight  might  force  out  every 
particle  of  the  juice  which  remained.     The  inferiority 


of  the  liquor  obtained  by  this  final  process,  appears 
from  the  vessel  placed  to  receive  it,  being  obviously 
of  more  capacious  size,  and  coarser  materials  than 
those  employed  to  receive  the  liquor  expressed  by 
crushing  on  the  first  process  of  compression. 


These  examples  of  the  anxiety  of  the  Egyptians  to 
save  any  particle  of  the  precious  juice  of  the  grape 
from  being  wasted,  fully  confirm  what  we  have  said 
of  the  scarcity,  and  consequently,  the  great  value 
placed  upon  wine  iu  Egypt,  and  suflTiciently  explain 
why  the  situation  of  chief  butler  was  regarded  as 
one  of  dignity  and  importance,  not  only  in  the  house- 
hold, but  also  in  tlie  court  of  the  Pharaohs. 

The  eastern  world  is  remarkable  for  the  length  of 
time  in  which  the  same  principles  of  conduct  and 
rules  of  action  have  prevailed.  There  is,  perhaps, 
scarcely  one  oriental  court  at  present  in  existence, 
which  could  not  furnish  parallels  to  the  vicissitudes 
in  the  histories  of  Pharaoh's  chief  butler  and  chief 
baker.  The  history  of  Ilaman,  in  the  Book  of 
Esther,  shows  us  how  soon  a  prime  minister  was 
removed  from  the  pride  of  the  highest  post  of  emi- 
nence to  the  disgrace  of  a  gibbet,  while  Mordeoai, 
trembling  one  hour  for  his  life,  found  himself  on  the 
next  parading  in  triumph,  while  the  highest  in  the 
land  were  forced  to  hold  his  bridle-rein.  But  though 
the  attendants  of  royalty  are  thus  exposed  to  the 
caprices  of  their  master,  so  that  their  very  life  depends 
on  his  nod,  yet  are  they  permitted,  while  in  favour, 
to  enjoy  an  intimacy  and  familiarity  which  would  be 
considered  degrading  to  the  sovereign  in  the  modern 
courts  of  Europe.  When  Pharoah  was  perplexed  by 
his  dreams,  we  find  him  consulting  his  butler,  rather 
than  his  vizier  and  officers  of  state,  and  at  once 
adopting  his  advice  to  summon  Joseph  as  an  inter- 
preter. 

Attention  to  dreams  is  with  us  generally  regarded 
as  a  sign  of  weakness  and  superstition;  but  with  the 
Asiatic  nations  the  case  is  far  different.  We  find 
that  the  Emperor  Timur  Lenk,  better  known  as 
Tamerlane,  or  Timiir  the  Tartar,  employed  a  priest, 
for  no  other  purpose  but  to  interpret  his  dreams,  and 
that  he  has  recorded  in  his  very  singular  autobio- 
graphy, both  the  dreams  and  the  interpretations. 
Holy  writ  teaches  us,  that  the  visions  of  the  night 
have  often  been  employed  by  God  as  means  of  con- 
veying intimations  of  his  will  and  future  designs  to 
mankind.  But  such  means  could  only  have  been 
employed  where  they  were  likely  to  be  efficacious: 
that  is,  in  an  age  and  place  where  dreams  were  re- 
garded as  matters  of  deqp  and  serious  import,  not  of 
mere  curiosity.  Were  dreams  despised  by  the 
Egyptian  Pharoah,  the  effect  of  such  a  mode  of  reve- 
lation would  be  lost ;  but  he,  hke  all  other  orientals, 
had  been  taught  to  regard  them  as  definite  prognos- 
tics of  futurity,  and,  therefore,  the  means  chosen  to 
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make  him  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  Providence, 
are  those  which  were  most  likely  to  accomplish  the 
proposed  end. 

We  think  that  this  is  a  point  of  some  importance, 
because  sneering  infidels  have  frequently  asked,  why 
should  such  an  indirect  mode  of  communication  be 
used  to  inform  Pharoah  of  the  approaching  seven 
years  of  plenty  and  seven  years  of  famine  ?  The 
answer  is  perfectly  easy ;  no  other  mode  of  commu- 
nication could  have  been  more  influential  on  the 
mind  of  the  Egyptian  king ;  and  no  other  concate- 
nation of  circumstances  which  we  can  conceive,  could 
have  induced  him  to  give  such  ready  and  implicit 
credence  to  Joseph,  and  to  repose  so  much  confi- 
dence in  his  wisdom. 

It  is  always  daring  presumption  for  man  to  attempt 
to  fathom  the  counsels  of  the  Omnipotent ;  "  His 
ways  are  not  as  our  ways,  nor  his  thoughts  as  our 
thoughts ;"  but  wc  think  it  not  useless  to  show,  that 
what  the  depraved  have  stigmatized  as  folly,  and  the 
careless  passed  over  as  inexplicable,  is,  when  closely 
examined,  a  proof  of  wisdom  which  the  human  mind 
can  appreciate,  though  it  could  never  have  devised  it. 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  dreams  are  [not 
used  as  a  means  of  divine  communication  to  the 
Pharaoh  who  ruled  Egypt  in  the  days  of  Moses  ;  and 
we  shall  see  that  this  very  circumstance  tends  to 
elucidate  and  confirm  the  sacred  narrative,  for  we 
shall  subsequently  find,  that  the  Pharaoh  who  per- 
secuted the  children  of  Israel  was  a  foreign  invader, 
who  cared  little  for  the  peculiar  superstitions  and 
popular  belief  of  the  native  Egyptians. 

In  a  later  period  of  Biblical  history,  our  attention 
is  directed  to  the  dreams  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of 
Babylon.  Here  again  we  may  admire  the  providen- 
tial adaptation  of  means  to  the  end,  for  no  nation  of 
the  east  wns  more  remarkable  for  its  attachment  to 
the  interpretation  of  dreams  than  the  Chaldeans. 
These  general  considerations  may  help  us  to  come  to 
a  proper  consideration  of  Pharaoh's  dreams  them- 
selves, in  which  we  shall  find  a  peculiar  force  derived 
from  the  circumstances  of  his  position.  But  this  is 
a  subject  so  extensive,  that  it  must  be  reserved  for 
the  next  article  of  this  series. 


Religion  is  the  perfeetion  of  wisdom, — Practice  the  best 
instructor, — ThanksgiTing     the     sweetest     recreation. 

HORNE. 

It  is  better  to  have  peace  without  plenty,  than  plenty  with- 
out peace. Seed. 


Lord,  I  am  like  the  misleto, 

Which  has  no  root,  and  cannot  grow, 

Or  prosper,  save  by  that  same  tree 

It  clings  about : — so  1  by  Thee. Herrick. 

Imaginary  evils  soon  become  real  ones,  by  indulging  our 
reflections  on  them;  as  he  who,  in  a  melancholy  fancv, 
sees  something  like  a  face  on  the  wall  or  wainscot,  can,  by 
two  or  three  touches  with  a  lead-pencil,  make  it  look  visible, 
and  agreeing  with  what  he  fancied. Swift. 


As  it  is  the  chief  concern  of  wise  men  to  retrench  the  evils 
of  life  by  the  reasonings  of  philosophy,  it  is  the  employ- 
ment of  fools  to  multiply  them  by  the  sentiments  of  super- 
stition.— Addison. 


"  It  is  a  hard  and  nice  subject  for  a  man  to  speak  of  him- 
self, '  says  Cowley ;  "  it  grates  his  own  heart  to  say  anvthing 
of  disparagement,  and  the  readers  ears  to  hear  anything 
of  praise  from  him."  Let  the  tenour  of  his  discourse  be 
what  It  will  upon  this  subject,  it  generally  proceeds  from 
vanity.  An  ostentatious  man  will  rather  relate  a  blunder 
or  an  absurdity  he  has  committed,  than  be  debarred  from 
talking  of  his  own  dear  person. — ^Addisok. 


POPULAR  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  LIFE 
ASSURANCE. 

No.  V. 

It  is  the  object  of  every  prudent  person  who  contem- 
plates effecting  an  assurance  upon  his  life,  to  become 
a  member  of  that  society  in  particular,  which  offers 
the  fairest  prospect  of  ultimate  security,  and  promises 
to  invest   his  present  funds  to   the   greatest  possible 
advantage.     And  it  is  of  considerable  importance  in 
furtherance  of  an  object  so  material  as  the  provision 
of  a  family,  that  every  person  should  be  enabled  to 
form  a  general  opinion  of  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  various  offices,  and  of  the  numerous  advantages 
which  the  system  of  Life  Assurance  affords.     It  has 
been  already  stated',  that  societies  of  this  nature  have 
existed  for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  but  it  is 
within  the  last  few  years  only  that  they  have  become 
objects   of   immediate   speculation,    and   of    almost  i 
national   importance.      The   first   institution  of   this 
kind   in  England   owes   its   origin   to  the   bishop  of 
Oxford,  who,  in  conjunction  with  several  other  bene- 
volent individuals  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  esta- 
blished a  society  for  Life  Assurance,  which  was  incor- 
porated under  the  title  of  the  "Amicable  Society."  Thd 
happy  consequences  resulting  from  the  establishment, 
this  society  gave  birth  to  two  others  of   a  simila 
nature,   the  "  Royal  Exchange,"  and,  I  believe,  th 
"  London  Assurance."     The  systems,  however,  upoa 
which  these   three  offices  conducted   their  busines 
and  granted  their  assurances  were  so  rude,  and  theii 
charges  in   many   cases   so   disproportioned   to   thj 
risk*,  that  the  learned  of  that  period  were  induce 
to  project   a  new   society  upon   scientific  principles 
which    was    accordingly    established    in     Septembei^ 
1762,  under  tlie  title  of  the  "  Society  for  EquitablJ 
Assurances  on  Lives  and  Survivorships."     The  im| 
mense  success  which  attended   the   establishment 
this  institution,  drew  upon  it  a  considerable  share  d| 
the  public  notice,  and  eventually  gave  birth  to  a  hoS 
of  smaller  societies,  many  of  which,  however,  depart 
ing  from  the  prudence  of  their  great  original,  havl 
long  since  been  dissolved  and  forgotten. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  write  a  history  of  the 
societies,  but  briefly  to  show  out  of  what  rude  be< 
ginnings  the  practice  of  Life  Assurance  originall] 
sprung,  and  how  comparatively  insignificant  was  the 
commencement  of  that  system,  which  now  involve 
the  interests  of  at  least  an  hundred  thousand  indi-i 
viduals,  and  a  capital  of  nearly  a  hundred  millions.) 
At  the  present  moment,  an  assurer  has  the  choice 
at  least  sixty  different  societies,  upwards  of  fifty  OH 
which  are  established  in  this  metropolis.  Of  thifl 
vast  number,  perhaps,  no  two  are  exactly  similar^ 
Various  rates  of  premium  are  demanded,  and  a| 
variety  of  modes  of  payment,  securities  and  othee 
accommodations  are  offered  to  the  public,  and  the 
prudent  assurer  is  often  puzzled  to  select  out  of  SO 
many,  that  particular  society  which,  at  the  least  ex-^ 
pense,  shall  most  permanently  and  advantageously 
secure  the  patrimony  of  his  children. 

It  is  not  our  object  in  this  brief  sketch  to  affor 
the  reader  anything  like  a  complete  analysis  of  the 
various  systems  of  the  existing  offices,  nor  can 
promise  more  than  a  very  general  and  condensed 
view  of  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  principal  insti'^ 
tutions  for  Life  Assurance,  with  such  heads  of  inq 
formation,  as  shall  enable  him  to  form  his  own  opinid 
concerning  the  merits  and  stability  of  the  differen' 
societies,    and  of   the   advantages   offered   by   thei; 

"•  The  "  Amicable  Society,"  for  instance,  assured  all  agei  umle 
forty-five  at  the  same  rate  of  premium,  and  the  "  Koyal  Exchange," 
believe,  charged  a  general  premium  of  about  five  per  cent. 
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various  systems.     Assurance  Societies  are  constituted 
upon  three  very  different  plans. 

Firstly, — Joint-Stock,  or  Proprietary   Companies, 
which  are  formed  by  a  number  of  persons  uniting 
together,  and  subscribing  or  guaranteeing  a  capital 
of    several   thousand   pounds.      Such    societies   are 
strictly  private  property,  the  shareholders  being  the 
sole   proprietors,    and  dividing  amongst  themselves 
ic  whole  of  the  profits  of  the.  estabhshment.     The 
ssurer  may  be  regarded  as  a  customer,  and  in  general 
ays,  or  ought  to^ay,  a  smaller  premium  to  secure 
;c  amount  of  hi 'policy  in  such  an  office,  as  he  is  in 
)  way  entitled  to  share  in  the  profits  of  the  business, 
nor  permitted  to  have  a  voice  in  the  management  of 
the  society.     As  examples  of  such  societies,  we  may 
leiition  the  "Globe,"  "Argus,"  "Britannia,"  and  some 
'hers. 
Secondly, — Proprietary   Companies,    with   a   gua- 
ranteed capital  also  raised  by  shares,  but  which,  in- 
stead of  dividing  all  the  profits  of  the  establishment 
amongst  the  proprietors,  allot  a  certain  proportion  to 
the  assured.    Such  are  the  "  Rock,"  the  "  Economic," 
and  many  others. 

Thirdly, — Societies  in  which  the  members  are  mu- 
tually responsible  for  the  amount  of  assurances  gua- 
ranteed.   Such  societies,  after  deducting  the  expenses 
of  management,  and,  in  general,  a  small  surplus  for 
fututi    exigencies,   divide  the  whole  of  the   profits  of 
■'le  mstitution  amongst  their  members,  either  by  in- 
easing  the  sums  assured,  or  proportionably  reducing 
!(■  future  annual  premiums.     In  instance  of  such  so- 
aies,  we  may  mention  the  "Equitable,"  the  "London 
Life,"  the  "  Mutual,"  and  some  others. 

Societies  constituted  upon  the  first  of  these  three 
principles,  derive,  in  general,  an  enormous  profit  from 
their  members,  who,  in  return  for  a  very  unnecessary 
outlay,  enjoy  the  merely  nominal  advantage  of  a 
guaranteed  capital.  The  greater  number  of  these 
companies,  especially  those  established  of  late  years, 
have  thought  it  prudent  to  make  a  considerable  re- 
duction in  their  rates  of  premium  at  certain  younger 
ages,  but,  even  with  this  alteration,  it  is  obvious,  that 
if  enough  is  left  to  afford  the  proprietors  a  profit, 
more  must  be  taken  from  the  assurer  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  cover  the  risk  incurred,  where  the 
object  of  an  assurer  is  for  some  special  purpose  to 
secure  a  fixed  amount  at  death,  at  the  least  possible 
outlay  to  himself.  A  Joint-Stock  Company  will, 
perhaps,  suit  his  views  better  than  those  societies 
which,  although  equally  secure,  demand  a  higher  rate 
of  premium,  and  return  the  surplus  in  the  shape  of 
bonus. 

Societies  established  upon  the  second  plan,  in 
addition  to  a  small  division  of  the  profits  amongst 
the  assured,  offer  the  advantages  of  non-responsibility 
and  the  security  of  a  subscribed  capital ;  but  as  a 
guaranteed  capital  (often  merely  nominal)  can  only 
be  necessary  in  the  infancy  of  an  institution,  the 
assurers  are  paying  a  heavy  interest  to  the  share- 
holders for  a  benefit  which  is  very  doubtful  and  often 
■  liolly  imaginary. 

Mutual  societies,  or  those  constituted  upon  the 
third  principle,  are  evidently  the  best  adapted  to  fulfil 
the  first  and  legitimate  objects  of  Life  Assurance ; 
they  are,  in  point  of  fact,  benefit  societies  upon  a 
very  extended  scale  ;  the  members  are  mutually  re- 
sponsible for  any  deficiencies  which  may  arise  on  the 
funds  of  the  institution,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
hatever  surplus  or  profit  is  produced  is  again  equally 
Raided  amongst  themselves  at  stated  periods.  It  is 
certain  that  a  Company  of  Mutual  Assurers  will,  (if 
the  basis  of  their  plan  be  sufficiently  secure,)  pursue 
not  only  the  fairest,  but,  in  the  end,  the  cheapest 


mode  of  assuring  life.  Whatever  is  taken  more  than 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  one  object  of  security  is 
returned — upon  this  system  it  is  that  the  "  Equitable 
Society"  has  been  enabled  to  distribute  amongst  its 
members  such  prodigious  sums.  The  principal 
danger  incurred  by  a  Mutual  Society  exists  only  at 
its  early  outset,  and  its  ultimate  security  would,  per- 
haps, be  more  permanently  insured,  were  it  provided 
with  a  small  temporary  capital  to  protect  it  against 
many  of  the  unforeseen  calamities  which  attend  the 
infancy  of  almost  every  speculation.  The  mortality 
of  the  first  year  or  two  may,  from  accidental  causes, 
exceed  the  hypothesis  upon  which  the  Society  was 
formed,  or  the  annual  deaths,  although,  perhaps, 
under  the  estimate,  may  chance  to  fall  amongst  those 
members  who  are  heavily  assured,  in  either  of  which 
cases  the  society  would  have  recourse  to  its  temporary 
capital,  and  subseciuently  repay  its  obligations  when 
maturity  and  a  successful  year  or  two  had  sufficiently 
fostered  its  funds — a  Mutual  Society,  which,  however, 
survives  the  first  few  years  of  its  establishment,  and 
is  conducted  with  ordinary  prudence,  may  look  for 
success  as  absolute,  and  a  career  as  useful,  as  that  of 
its  great  original  the  "  Equitable." 

We  have  already  stated  that  some  societies  maki* 
no  return  of  profit  to  their  members,  while  others 
on  the  contrary,  have  added  considerable  sums  to  the 
amounts  already  guaranteed.  The  reader  will  be 
curious  to  know  the  exact  sources  from  which  these 
societies  derive  their  profit,  and  in  what  such  profit 
in  reality  consists.  A  Mutual  Assurance  Society,  when 
its  present  funds  exceed  its  present  liabilities  *,  is  not 
only  in  a  state  of  solvency  but  of  actual  opulence ;  and 
whatever  such  excess  may  be,  it  is  profit,  and  ought  to 
be  returned  to  the  existing  members.  The  principal, 
and,  in  general,  the  most  fruitful  source  of  profit  to 
an  Assurance  Society,  arises  out  of  an  excess  in  the 
mortality  of  the  representative  table  above  that  of  its 
actual  experience. 

We  have  already  shown,  in  a  former  paper,  in 
what  way  each  contribution  is  made  to  furnish  out  a 
fund  from  which  the  members,  as  they  successively 
die,  draw  their  sums  assured.  If,  therefore,  contri- 
butions (grounded  upon  suppositions  contained  in  a 
certain  table),  are  taken  from  each  member,  sufficient 
to  provide  sums  assured  for  a  given  number  of  yearly 
deaths,  and  out  of  that  given  number  only  half  or 
two-thirds  become  due,  it  is  obvious  that  a  source 
of  profit  is  opened  to  the  society,  and  supposing  this 
profit  to  remain  untouched,  (the  guaranteed  sums 
only  being  paid,)  by  the  time  the  last  life  had  dropped, 
a  very  considerable  surplus  would  be  realized.  No 
society,  however,  suffers  this  surplus  to  accumulate 
beyond  a  certain  number  of  years,  or  some  lives 
would  be  benefitted  at  the  expense  of  others,  thus 
it  is,  that  annual  or  triennial  divisions  of  the  surplus 
are  so  superior  to  decennial  rests.  An  easy  and 
familiar  example  may  be  found  to  exemplify  the  pro- 
duction of  profit  from  the  foregoing  source,  and  also 
point  out  more  completely  than  by  argument,  the 
propriety  and  necessity  of  an  annual  division.  Sup- 
pose a  society  (now  extinct)  to  have  consisted  fifty- 
eight  years  ago  of  five  hundred  members,  eacli  aged 
forty-six  years,  and  respectively  assured  in  the  sum 
of  100/.  Let  it  also  be  supposed  that  each  of  these 
members  originally  contributed  (by  tlie  Northampton 
tables)  the  sum  of  571.  18s.  nearly,  making  their 
original  capital  equal  to  28,9.50/.  We  will  now  sup- 
pose that  these  members,  instead  of  dying  as  rapidly 

•  By  present  liabilities,  must  be  understood  the  immediate  de- 
mands wliich  every  member  would  be  entitJcd  to  make  upon  the 
funds  of  the  society,  were  he  to  offer  to  withdraw  hathare  and  caDCct 
the  promises  conuined  in  his  policy. 
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as  the  Northampton  tables  led  their  founder  to  sup- 
pose, died  in  accordance  -with  Mr.  Milne's  table  for 
Carlisle.     Had  they  been  able  to  ascertain  this  fact, 
they  ought  properly  to  have  assumed  that  table  as 
their  guide ;  had  they  done  so,  they  need  not  have 
contributed  more  than  51/.   14s.  each,  which  would 
have  produced  a  capital  of  25,850/.  only;  amply  suffi- 
cient, however,  to  have  discharged  every  claim.     The 
sum  of  3100/.  was  therefore  contributed  more  than 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  object  in  view,  and 
supposing  this  surplus  capital  to  have  been  invested 
with  their  common  funds,  but  untouched  by  division, 
at  the  end  of  the  fifty-eight  years,  which  the  society 
existed,  it  would  have  accumulated  at  3  per  cent, 
compound  interest,  to  as  much  as  17,214/.     Every 
society  would,  however,  prefer  to  augment  the  claims 
of  each  member  as  his  life  fell  in,  rather  than  suffer 
such  a  surplus  to  accumulate  to   the   benefit  of  the 
last  surviving  life.     This  division  can  only  be  per- 
fectly fair  when  its  operation  is  annual,  although  the 
protracting  the   period  of   division  to  seven  or  ten 
years,  would  serve  to  increase  the  sums  to  be  divided  ; 
yet  many  of  those  members  (equally  entitled  to  par- 
ticipate) who   died  before  such   period   had   arrived, 
would  lose  their  share  of  the  surplus  and  its  accumu- 
lations.     An   annual   division,    on    the    other   hand, 
would  distribute  the  surplus  equitably  to  all  the  lives 
assured,  and,  on  an  average,  augment  the  claim  of 
each  member  by  about  1 6/. 

Another  source  of  profit  to  a  Life  Society  is  the 
rate  of  interest  which  they  make  by  their  constant  in- 
vestment of  their  growing  funds.  Almost  every 
office  in  London  assumes  that  no  more  than  an  annual 
interest  of  3  per  cent,  can  be  realized;  but  as  the 
funds  and  other  securities  afford  in  general  a  higher 
rate  of  interest,  the  surplus  will  be  profit.  There  are 
other  but  more  precarious  sources  upon  which,  how- 
ever, no  prudent  society  would  speculate, — such  as 
-  the  forfeiture  of  policies,  and  a  trifling  profit  which 
is  sometimes  realized  out  of  assurances  for  short 
terms  of  years.  Formerly  the  forfeiture  of  policies 
was  a  considerable  source  of  profit  to  a  society,  but,  of 
late  years,  the  value  of  these  securities  have  been  too 
well  known,  and  are  too  greedily  purchased  in  the 
public  market,  for  it  any  longer  to  be  reckoned  amongst 
the  ways  and  means  of  an  Assurance  Society. 

We  have  not  space  to  pursue  this  subject  further, 
but  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  table,  which  will 
appear  in  the  ne.xt  number,  and  which  gives  a  general 
view  of  the  system  pursued  by  each  society,  with 
the  leading  features  in  their  management.  A  com- 
parison of  the  rates  of  premium  demanded  by  each 
society  will  at  once  show  whether  the  representative 
table  assumes  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  mortality 
than  the  Northampton  table*.  The  utmost  pains 
have  been  taken  to  insure  the  correctness  of  the  table 
in  all  its  details,  and,  it  is  hoped  that,  as  a  statement 
for  occasional  reference,  it  will  be  found  useful  and 
acceptable  to  the  readers  of  the  Saturday  Magazine. 

P.  H. 

•  The  Equitable  Society,  and  many  otliers,  graduate  their  charges 
m  accordance  with  the  N  orthampton  scale. 
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THE  CAT-FISH,  OR  SEA-WOLF, 

(Anarhkhas  lupus.) 


Therb  is  nothing  that  makes  a  man  suspect  much,  more 
than  to  know  little ;  and,  therefore,  men  should  remedy 
suspicion  by  procuring  to  know  more,  and  not  to  keep  their 
suspicions  in  smother. — Lord  Bacon. 

Those  beings  only  are  fit  for  solitude,  who  like  nobody,  are 
like  nobody,  and  are  liked  by  nobody. Zimmerman. 

Those  men  who  destroy  a  healthful  constitution  of  body  by 
intemperance  and  an  irregular  life,  do  as  manifestly  kill 
themselves  as  those  who  hang,  or  poison,  or  drown  them- 
selves.— Sherlock. 


ai. 


THE  CAT-FISH. 

This  singular-looking  fish  is  found  in  the  mon 
northern  parts  of  the  seas  that  surround  the  Britisl 
islands ;  it  is  seldom  met  with  on  the  southern  coast'^ 
The  appearance  of  this  fish,  (says  Mr.  Yarrell,)  is  no 
prepossessing.  Independently  of  a  ferocious-looking,  cat 
like  head,  with  an  exceedingly  thick  coarse  skin,  covete* 
with  slime ;  it  possesses  most  formidable  teeth,  and  neither 
wants  the  will  nor  the  power  to  attack  others  or  defend( 
itself.  It  is  occasionally  caught  with  a  baited  hook,  al. 
times  decoyed  into  the  meshes  of  a  net  by  the  templatioDi 
of  the  fishes  already  entangled;  but  fights  desperately, 
even  when  out  of  its  own  element,  inflicting  severe  woundgi 
if  not  cautiously  avoided.  The  nets  also,  are  frequently 
torn  by  its  powerful  struggles,  and  a  spirit  of  retaliation  fol> 
the  labour  thereby  occasioned,  or  for  personal  injury  in? 
llicted  by  it,  brings  a  speedy  death  to  the  unfortunate  fisl 
Handspikes  and  spars  of  wood  are  articles  always  at  harf 
in  fishing-boats,  and  the  savage  sea-cat  is  speedily  rendere 
incapable  of  doing  further  harm  by  heavy  well  aimed  bloti 
upon  the  head. 

As  an  article  of  food  it  is  said  to  be  excellent 
although  its  appearance  may  disgust  a  squeamis 
stomach.  The  food  of  this  fish  consists  chiefly  ( 
crabs,  lobsters,  and  other  crustaceous  animals,  t 
enable  it  to  crush  the  hard  covering  of  its  prey,  it  I 
admirably  furnished  with  teeth  well  adapted  for  ti 
purpose;  sharp  in  front  to  seize,  and  strong  an 
rounded  on  each  side  of  the  jaw,  on  the  roof  of  tl 
mouth,  and  on  the  tongue  itself,  to  crush.  This  fis 
sometimes  attains  the  size  of  six  or  seven  feet,  an 
in  the  colder  and  more  extreme  northern  seas  is  sal 
to  become  still  larger. 


JAWS  OF   THE   CAT-FISH. 

It  swims  rapidly,  with  a  lateral  undulating  motio 
and  has  acquired  the  name  of  Sea- Wolf  from  i 
voracity.  It  is  called  Swine  fish  in  the  Orknej" 
from  a  particular  motion  of  the  nose.  It  approaci 
the  shore  to  deposit  its  spawn  in  the  months  of  M 
and  June,  and  the  young,  of  a  green  colour,  f 
usually  found  among  sea-weed.  ; 

Thou  hast  been  called,  O  sleep !  the  friend  of  wo, 
But  'tis  the  happy  who  have  named  thee  so. 

SOUTHI 
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STORMS  AND  AVALANCHES  OF  THE  ALPS. 


The  Alps  are  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  those 
districts,  which,  in  these  days,  form  the  field  of  the 
tourist's  operations;  every  year  thev  afford  to  hun- 
dreds of  travellers  a  large  stock  both  of  health  and 
of  pleasure.  The  works  of  Nature  are  there  dis- 
played on  the  grandest  scale;  and  phenomena,  which 
in  all  places  are  striking,  there  excite  the  most  for- 
cible impressions  of  sublimity.  Of  the  storms  and 
avalanches  of  the  Alps  it  could  hardly  enter  into  the 
imagination  of  any  but  an  inhabitant  of  a  mountain- 
ous region  to  form  a  conception. 

The  most  terrible  kind  of  tempest  which  the  tra- 
Vol'xi  *°  encounter,  is  that  known 


STOKM    ON    THE    Atrs,    A3    REl-BKBENTED    BT    MB.    AULDJO. 


particularly  by  the  name  of  Tourmente,  the  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  which  is  the  fine  minute 
particles  of  dry  snow,  resembling  dust,  carried  along 
through  the  air  by  the  violence  of  the  wind.  Among 
the  German  inhabitants  of  Switzerland,  these  tem- 
pests are  called  Bouxen,  or  Gouxen.  They  originate 
in  very  fierce  and  impetuous  whirlwinds,  which  lift 
up  the  particles  of  snow,  newly  fallen  in  the  valleys 
and  passes  of  the  mountains,  and  carry  it  along  with 
fearful  velocity  in  masses  similar  to  clouds.  In  a 
very  few  instants,  the  hollows  and  gorges  are  blocked 
up,  the  roads  are  completely  covered,  so  as  to  dis- 
appear from  view,  and  sometimes  indeed  the  very 
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poles  which  have  been  erected  to  point  out  the  direc- 
tion of  the  road,  in  case  of  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  are 
entirely  buried.  The  traveller  who  is  overtaken  by 
a  tourmente,  is  exposed  to  extreme  annoyance  and 
danger.  Under  the  irritating  influence  of  the  hard 
dry  particles  of  snow,  his  skin  becomes  inflamed  and 
swollen,  so  as  to  cause  him  very  considerable  pain; 
he  is  obliged  to  keep  his  eyes  shut,  to  avoid  being 
blinded,  and  thus  wanders  about  at  the  constant  risk 
of  falling  over  a  precipice. 

Mr.  Brockcdon,  in  his  Excursions  in  the  Alps, 
speaking  more  particularly  of  that  portion  of  them 
which  is  crossed  by  the  Pass  of  the  Great  St.  Ber- 
nard, says : — 

The  perilous  passage  of  these  mountains  is  more  fre- 
quently undertaken  in  the  Winter  than  is  generally  ima- 
gineci  :  it  is  ditticult  to  conceive  the  necessity  or  urgency 
of  affairs  which  can  lead  persons  at  such  a  season  through 
such  scenes  of  danger.  They  are  senerally  pedlars  or 
smugglers,  who  mount  the  pass  from  either  side  in  defiance 
of  the  snows,  tourmentes,  and  avalanches,  of  these  high 
regions.  During  the  severe  cold  of  Winter,  the  snow  at 
this  elevation  forms  and  falls  like  dust;  it  congeals  so  soon 
and  so  hard,  that  the  particles  do  not  attach  and  form 
flakes  when  they  touch,  as  in  lower  regions ;  and  instead 
of  consolidating  beneath  the  pressure  of  the  traveller's 
feet,  they  rise  around  him  in  powder,  and  he  sinks  to  his 
middle.  These  snow-storms,  when  accompanied  by  violent 
winds,  are  called  tourmentes,  and  are  often  fatal  to  the 
poor  wretches  who  encounter  them ;  unable  then  to  trace 
the  path,  they  wander  and  fall  over  precipices.  The  ava- 
lanches, too,  take  their  share  of  victims.  The  Summer 
avalanche  is  caused  by  the  submelting  of  the  snow,  which 
undermines  its  support;  and  the  mass  once  set  in  motion, 
descends  with  great  violence.  The  avalanches  of  Winter 
are  occasioned  by  the  masses  of  snow  accumulating  on  the 
slopes  of  the  mountains,  where  it  is  too  dry  to  attach  firmly ; 
and  when  the  weight  of  snow  exceeds  the  supporting  i-e- 
sislance  of  the  surface  of  the  ground,  it  slides  oiT  into  the 
valley  below,  with  a  suddenness  and  violence  which  the 
monks  who  described  it,  compared  to  the  discharge  of  a 
cannon-ball :  these  are  the  sort  of  avalanches  which  in  the 
Winter  render  the  approach  to  the  hospice  very  dangerous. 
Near  the  convent  the  mountains  are  steep,  and  the  tra- 
veller is  exposed  to  almost  certain  destruction,  if  an  ava- 
lanche fall  whilst  he  passes ;  and  the  poor  wretch  buried 
beneath  the  mass,  is  found  only  when  tlie  snow  melts,  and 
the  Summer,  which  to  him  never  returns,  discovers  the 
victim  in  these  regions  of  Winter. 

Avalanches  are  one  of  the  most  terrible  and  extra- 
ordinary phenomena  of  nature  to  be  witnessed  in  the 
Alps.  They  are  not  peculiar  to  the  Alps,  as  they  are 
to  be  observed  in  other  regions  where  valleys  lie  embo- 
somed in  high  mountains,  covered  with  snow  ;  but  in 
the  Alps  they  are  remarkably  frequent,  on  account  of 
the  steepness  of  the  declivities.  Avalanches  are  of 
different  kinds,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year, — 
speaking,  of  course,  generally.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  Winter  they  are  composed  of  loose  drift  snow;  at 
the  end  of  the  Winter,  and  in  the  Spring,  they  assume 
a  more  compact  character.  The  Summer  avalanches 
are  composed  either  of  a  mass  of  ice,  detached  from 
a  glacier,  or  of  snow,  which  has  been  dislodged  from 
the  very  high  summits  which  remain  covered  all  the 
year  round. 

Avalanches  of  the  first  kind  occur  when  masses  of 
snow,  soon  after  a  heavy  fall,  during  a  calm,  are  set 
in  motion  by  a  strong  wind,  and  driven  down  the 
mountain  slopes,  continually  gathering  bulk  as  they 
advance,  until  they  attain  an  enormous  size,  and  are 
precipitated  into  the  valley  below,  in  such  an  immense 
volume  as  often  to  cover  a  great  part  of  it.  As  these 
masses  of  snow  are  not  compact,  the  damage  which 
they  occasion  is  not  in  general  very  great ;  because 
the  objects  which  they  overwhelm  can  often  be  freed 
without  having  sustained  any  material  injury.  It 
happens  sometimes,  when  these  avalanches  are  not  of 


very  great  size,  that  the  animal  heat  suffices  to  extri- 
cate men  and  cattle,  by  melting  the  snow ;  the  air 
contained  in  the  interstices  of  the  snow  being  sufficient 
to  support  life.  When  the  avalanches  are  of  very 
large  size,  speedy  succour  from  without  alone  can  save 
them  from  perishing  of  cold. 

The  avalanches  which  occur  at  the  end  of  the 
Winter,  and  during  the  Spring,  are  occasioned  by  the 
rolling  or  sliding  of  masses  of  snow,  which  have  been 
rendered  compact  and  adhesive,  and  are  detached 
from  the  upper  regions  by  a  thaw,  or  by  the  force  of 
their  own  weight,  or  by  any  other  cause.  Taking 
commonly  a  globular  form,  such  a  mass  rolls  down 
the  declivities  in  the  shape  of  an  immense  ball ;  it  its 
progress,  the  snow  which  it  meets  adheres  to  it,  and 
the  accumulated  mass  is  precipitated  with  frightful 
velocity  into  the  lower  districts,  dragging  with  it  in  its 
fall  large  pieces  of  rock,  overwhelming  and  destroying 
houses  and  villages,  and  uprooting  or  lying  prostrate 
whole  forests  of  trees.  It  is  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  these  avalanches  which  renders  the  passes  of  the 
Alps  so  dangerous  to  travellers  in  the  season  of 
Spring. 

The  smallest  sound  (says  Ebel,)  is  capable  of  causing  a 
fall  of  snow.  Persons  who  are  under  the  necessity  of 
passing  the  Alps  in  the  Spring,  ought  to  arrange  to  make 
the  journey  in  company;  they  should  then  keep  at  fitting 
distances  from  one  another,  so  that  in  case  of  an  avalanche 
overwhelming  any  of  the  party,  the  rest  may  be  able  to 
afford  succour.  It  is  necessary,  in  dangerous  t>arts,  to 
remove  the  bells  from  the  horses,  to  set  out  early  in  the 
morning,  before  the  sun  has  softened  the  snow,  and  to 
march  quick,  and  in  the  greatest  silence.  The  precaution 
may  also  be  taken  of  firing  off  a  pistol  before  passing  the 
most  dangerous  spots ;  the  disturbance  caused  in  the  air 
will,  probably,  then  occasion  the  fall  of  the  masses  most 
likely  to  become  detached,  before  the  party  is  liable  to  suffer 
from  their  fall. 

The  sliding  avalanche  is,  as  its  name  implies,  the 
sliding  of  a  body  of  snow  down  a  declivity ;  it  is 
occasioned  by  the  melting  of  the  lower  strata,  which 
are  immediately  in  contact  with  the  warm  surface  of 
the  earth,  when  the  bond  uniting  the  mass  to  its  base 
is,  literally   speaking,   dissolved.      Of  this   kind    of 
avalanche  we  have  already  recorded  *  a  very  melan- 
choly instance,    which  occurred   in  the  attempt  of 
Dr.  Ilamel,  the  Russian  physician,  to  reach  the  sum- 
mit of  Mont  Blanc  in  1 820  ;  three  of  the  guides  then 
perished,  and  the  extent  of  snow  put  in  motion  was 
estimated  to  be  about  200  feet  in  height,  150  feet  in 
breadth,   and   rather  more    than   a   foot   in   depth. 
Mr.  Symond  says  that  his  guides  assured  him  that 
"  pushing  with  your  foot  against  the  edge  of  a  begin- 
ning cliff,  in  a  bed  of  snow,  is  often  sufficient  to  deter- 
mine the  fall  of  an  avalanche  ;"  and  that  the  voices  of 
men  may  be   attended  with  the  same   consequences. 
He  tells  us  also  that  it  is  deemed  unsafe  to  cut  down.) 
the  grass  on  very  steep  declivities,  as  it  binds  thai 
snow  to  the  ground,  and  prevents  its  sliding  down : 
"  an  instance  of  apparent  disproportion  between  causes  i 
and  effects,  which  recalls  to  mind  the  Dutch  expedient 
for  securing  their  dykes  against  the  encroachments  of' 
the  sea ;    viz.,  by  covering  them  with  straw  mats,  < 
pinned  down  to  the  ground." 

The  avalanches  of  Summer  are  formed  of  snowi 
dislodged  from  the  highest  parts  of  the  mountains, 
and  confined  in  their  fall  to  the  upper  region,  or  of  i 
masses  of  ice  detached  from  some  glacier,  and  gene- 
rally broken  to  pieces  by  the  rocks  which  they  en-i 
counter  in  their  descent.  They  are  not  so  destructive 
to  man  as  the  other  kinds  of  avalanches,  because 
they  descend  only  in  uninhabited  places.  lEbel  saya 
that  they  offer  a  very  curious  spectacle : 

•  See  Saturday  Uagatine,  Vol.  XI.,  p.  212. 
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You  would  think  tnat  you  saw  a  river  of  silver  surrounded 
by  a  cloud  of  extremely  fine  snow,  precipitate  itself  from 
higli  rocks ;  the  mass  au<jments  by  degrees, — it  advances 
with  a  noise  resembling;  thunder,  prolonged  by  the  echoes 
^^  the  midst  of  the  sublime  silence  of  the  Alps. 
^B  These  avalanches  ordinarily  take  place  when  the 
sky  is  very  serene,  and  west  winds  are  prevalent.  In 
particular    districts  they   are   frequent ;    and  thither 

icordingly   travellers   often  resort    for  the   sake   of 

itnessing  so  extraordinary  a  phenomenon.  Simond 
thus  describes  the  scene  enjoyed  tfrom  the  top  of  the 
Wingernalp,  looking  towards  the  Jungfrau,  the  two 
Eigers,  and  some  other  of  the  highest  summits  on 
the  Alps. 

We  sometimes  saw  a  blue  line  suddenly  drawn  across  a 
field  of  pure  white,  then  another  above  it ;  another  and 
another,  all  parallel,  and  attended  each  time  with  a  loud 
crash  like  cannon,  producing  together  the  effect  of  long- 
protracted  peals  of  thunder.  At  other  times,  some  portion 
of  the  vast  field  of  snow,  or  rather  snowy  ice,  gliding  gently 
away,  exposed  to  view  a  new  surface  of  purer  white  than 
the  first,  and  the  cast-off  drapery,  gathering  in  long  folds, 
either  fell  at  once  down  the  precipice,  or  disappeared  behind 
gome  intervening  ridge,  which  the  sameness  of  colour 
rendered  invisible,  and  was  again  seen  soon  after  in  another 
direction,  shooting  out  of  some  narrow  channel  a  cataract 
of  white  dust,  which,  observed  through  a  telescope,  was, 
however,  found  to  be  composed  of  broken  fragments  of  ice 
or  compact  snow,'  many  of  them  sufficient  to  overwhelm  a 
village  if  there  had  been  any  in  the  valley  where  they  fell. 
Seated  on  their  chalet's  roof,  the  ladies  forgot  they  were 
cold,  wet,  bruised,  and  hungry,  and  the  cup  of  smoking 
eafe  au  lait  stood  still  in  their  hand,  while  waiting  in 
breathless  suspense  for  the  next  avalanche,  wondering 
equally  at  the  death-like  silence  intervening  between  each 
and  the  thundering  crash  which  followed.  I  must  own 
that,  while  we  shut  our  ears,  the  mere  sight  might  dwindle 
down  to  the  effect  of  a  fall  of  snow  from  the  roof  of  a  house ; 
but  when  the  potent  sound  was  heard  along  the  whole 
range  of  many  miles,  when  the  time  of  awful  suspense 
between  the  fall  and  the  crash  was  measured,  the  imagina- 
tion taking  flight  outstripped  all  bounds  at  once,  and  went 
beyond  the  mighty  reality  itself. 

Mr.  Auldjo,  in  his  Narrative  of  an  Ascent  to  the 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc  in  1827,  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  a  storm,  which  he  encountered. 

It  was  about  three  o'clock,  and  we  had  not  quite  arrived 
at  the  Grands  Mulcts,  when  a  shower  of  sleet  began  to 
fall,  and  there  was  hardly  time  to  reach  our  tent  before  it 
came  down  with  great  violence.  It  soon  passed  over  ;  but 
as  all  of  us  were  wet  through,  we  changed  our  garments  as 
quickly  as  possible,  took  a  little  refreshment,  priming  our- 
selves with  brandy,  and  having  packed  up  our  things, 
prepared  lo  depart.  The  first  guides  had  already  got 
upon  the  ice,  when  a  second  shower  of  sleet  came  on, 
accompanied  by  tremendous  flashes  of  lightning,  and — 
From  peik  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among. 

Leaps  the  live  thunder !  not  from  one  lone  cloud. 
But  every  mountain  now  hath  found  a  tongue. 
And  Jura  answers  tltrough  her  misty  shroud 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her  aloud. 

The  hail  beat  down  with  great  force,  the  shower  being 
ick,  and  the  stones  of  a  very  large  size.  I  threw  myself 
in  the  rock,  and  was  covered  with  a  sheet  hastily  unpacked ; 
under  which,  notwithstanding  the  beating  of  the  hail,  the 
wet,  uncomfortable  state  of  my  clothes,  and  the  thunder 
above,  I  almost  immediately  fell  asleep,  and  continued  so 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  I  was  startled  by  a 
dreadful  clap  of  thunder  right  over  me.  I  attempted  to 
rise,  but  could  not  disentangle  myself  from  the  sheet ; 
the  weight  of  the  hail  which  had  fallen  upon  it,  and  the 
awkward  and  dangerous  position  in  which  I  was  placed  on 
'lie  rock,  rendered  me  incapable  of  extricating  myself  with- 
'  lit  assistance.  I  called  to  the  guides,  but  none  heard  me; 
they  had  dispersed  over  the  rock  in  search  of  shelter;  and 
no  voice  answering  mine,  1  became  greatly  alarmed.  The 
-torm  began  to  abate,  and,  after  having  lasted  twenty-five 
imutes,  entirely  ceased.  I  was  soon  extricated  from  my 
unpleasant  situation  ;  and  as  it  appeared  likely  lo  continue 
flue,  we  agreed  to  start  off  instantly. 

Appearances  were,  however,  deceptive.  "While  the 
party  were  upon  the  glacier,  on  their  route  from  the 
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Mulet  rocks  to  the  foot  of  the  Aiguille  du  Midi,  the 
the  storm  recommenced  with  greater  violence  than 
before,  precisely  too  at  the  moment  When  having 
missed  the  route  by  which  they  had  ascended,  (all 
trace  of  it  having  been  obliterated  by  the  new-fallen 
hail,)  they  got  into  the  centre  of  crevices  without 
number,  and  were  obliged  to  stop.  The  guides  went 
forward  to  explore,  and  fears  were  entertained  that 
the  party  would  have  to  pass  the  night  there. 

Tremendous  gusts  of  wind  (says  Mr.  Auldjo,)  now  burst 
upon  us,  and  the  storm  increasing  every  instant,  compelled 
us  to  seek  some  place  in  the  glacier  in  which  we  could 
obtain  shelter ;  following  the  foot-marks  of  the  guides  who 
had  gone  forward,  we  succeeded  in  finding  a  recess  formed 
by  the  projection  of  a  part  of  the  glacier  over  a  narrow 
ledge  in  the  side  of  a  deep  crevice.  Along  this  w^  moved 
with  great  care,  and  had  just  space- to  stand  in  a  bending 
posture  and  in  a  row.  I  was  wet  through,  and  suffered 
excruciating  torture  from  the  cold,  and  tlie  position  I  was 
obliged  to  remain  in. 

The  storm  raged  with  most  awful  fury ;  the  gusts  of 
wind,  the  pelting  showers  of  hail,  accompanied  by  the 
most  vivid  lightning  and  peals  of  thunder,  alternating  with 
a  perfect  calm,  were  enough  to  appal  the  bravest  of  the 
party.  We  waited  some  time  in  this  situation,  when  in 
one  of  those  moments  of  calm  was  heard  the  loud  halloo  of 
one  of  the  exploring  guides,  who  was  returning  to  us,  and 
called  to  us  to  advance,  for  they  had  found  the  angle  which 
we  had  so  much  difficulty  in  climbing  up  the  day  before. 
We  soon  joined  him  and  his  companion,  who  conducted  us 
to  it.  Nearly  deprived  of  the  u^e  of  my  limbs,  from  the 
excessive  cold  and  wet  state  of  ray  apparel,  I  could  scarcely 
walk;  my  fingers  were  nearly  frozen,  and  my  hands  so 
stiffened  and  senseless  that  I  could  not  hold  my  baton,  or 
keep  myself  from  falling.  Supported  by  one  guide,  (the 
bank  on  which  we  were  proceeding  would  admit  of  no 
more  than  two  abreast,)  I  moved  slowly  forward,  and  in  this 
state  arrived  at  the  angle.  The  only  change  which  appeared 
to  have  taken  place  was  on  the  neck  or  tongue  below  the 
cliff.  The  day  before,  it  touched,  or  slightly  rested  on  the 
wall,  but  the  end  of  it  had  fallen  in,  so  that  there  was  some 
difficulty  in  getting  to  it  from  the  last  step  in  the  wall. 
One  or  two  of  the  guides  betrayed  evident  signs  of  fear, 
for  the  black  thick  clouds  in  which  we  were  involved, 
caused  a  gloominess  approaching  to  darkness,  and  which 
was  actually  produced  in  the  gulf  of  fissure.  The  light- 
ning Hashed  every  moment,  immediately  followed,  or  rather 
accompanied,  by  claps  of  thunder,  showing  its  proximity 
to  us,  and  the  loud  peal,  rolling  among  the  mountains  and 
glaciers,  reverberated  with  most  terrific  grandeur,  shaking 
the  broken  masses  of  the  latter  in  such  a  manner,  that  we 
dreaded,  at  every  explosion,  to  be  hurled  into  the  deep 
crevice,  or  crushed  by  the  fall  of  some  part  of  the  glacier. 

This  was  not  a  time  or  situation  to  remain  in  longer 
than  was  necessary  for  cutting  steps  in  the  wall,  instead  of 
those  which  had  been  injured  ;  nor  was  it  a  position  in 
which  any  attempt  could  be  made  to  restore  life  to  my 
hands,  or  animation  to  my  body.  I  had  now  nearly  lost  all 
feeling,  from  the  effects  of  the  cold ;  and  being  incapable 
of  making  any  exertion,  I  was  lowered  down  to  the  guides, 
who  were  already  on  the  ledge  beneath  the  wall.  At  the 
very  moment  I  was  rocking  in  the  air,  a  flash  of  lightning 
penetrated  into  the  abyss,  and  showed  all  the  horrors  of 
my  situation ;  while  the  crash  of  the  thunder  seemed  to 
tear  the  glacier  down  upon  mo.  I  was  drawn  on  to  the 
neck  of  ice,  and  sat  down  until  the  other  guides  had  de- 
scended. The  hearts  of  two  or  three  failed,  and  they 
declared  that  we  must  all  perish ;  the  others,  although 
conscious  of  our  awfully-dangerous  position,  endeavoured 
to  raise  the  courage,  and  keep  up  the  spirits,  of  the  de- 
pressed. AU  suffered  dreadfully  from  the  cold ;  Iiut,  with 
a  solicitude  for  which  I  shall  ever  be  deeply  grateful,  they 
still  attended  to  me  in  the  kindest  manner.  They  desired 
me  to  stand  up,  and  forming  a  circle,  in  the  centre  of  which 
I  stood,  closed  round  me.  In  a  few  minutes,  the  warmth  of 
their  bodies  extended  itself  to  mine,  and  I  felt  much  re- 
lieved; they  then  took  off  their  coats,  covering  me  with 
them,  and  each  in  turn  put  my  hands  into  his  bosom,  while 
another  lay  on  my  feet.  In  ten  minutes,  1  was  in  a  state 
to  proceed;  we  divided  equally  the  last  half  bottle  of 
brandy,  and  then  moved  down  the  neck  of  ice. 

By  the  time  that  the  party  got  under  the  Aiguille 
du  Midi,  the  storm  abated. 
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POPULAR  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF 

Having,  in  the  previous  papers  of  this  series,  fully  discussed  the  question  of  Life  Assurance,  and  explained 

statement  of  the  terms  upon  which  Life  Insurances  are  effected  at  the  respective 

reference  and  comparison,  thrown 
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Palladium 

Pelican  . 

Promoter 

Protector 

Provident 

Rock 

Royal  Exchange 

Royal  Naval,  5lili- 

tary,    and    ~ 

India 
Scottish  Union 
Scottish     Widows' 

Fund  .... 
Standard  of  England 

Sun 

Union     .... 
United  Kingdom 

Universal    -    .    . 

.  University  .     .    . 
\  West  of  England 

T 

Westminster  .    . 


,  MiU-1 
East) 


1805 
1824 
1706 
1834 
1824 
1808 
1837 
1820 
1805 

1825 

1824 
1807 
1823 
1762 
1819 
1803 
1821 
1836 
1807 
1820 
1836 
1823 

1836 

1836 

1721 

1806 
1835 
1836 
1834 

1830 

1837 

1809 
1808 
1797 
1797 
1826 
1835 
1806 
1806 
1722 

1837 

1824 

1815 

18.36 
1710 
1714 

1834 

1825 
1807 

1792 


Fire 


Nominal 

Capital 

subsoribod. 


F.  &L. 
F.&L. 

L. 

L. 

L. 
F.&L. 

L. 

L. 

L. 


L. 

L. 

L. 

L. 

L. 
F.&L. 
F.&L. 
F.&L, 
F.&L. 
F.&L, 
F.&L. 

L. 

L. 

F.&L, 

F.&L. 

L. 
L. 
L. 
L. 

L. 


L, 
F.&L. 

L. 

L. 

L. 

L. 

L. 

L. 
F.&L 


F.&L 
L. 

L. 
F.&L 
F.&L, 

L. 

L. 

L. 
F.&L. 


Proportion  of 

Profit 
given  to  the 
Assured.    ' 


£ 

1,000,000 

5,000,000 

None 

300,000 

240,000 

1,200,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

150,000 

500,000 

1,500,000 
1,000,000 
200,000 
None. 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 

1,000,000 

750,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

150,000 


None. 

AU. 

None 


None. 
Four-sixtlis 


None. 

•200,000 

1,000,000 

None. 

500,000 

500,000 

1,000,000 

None. 
2,000,000 

240,000 
1,000,000 

250,000 
2,000,000 

745,000 

500,000 

5,000,000 

None 
1,000,000 

300,000 
1,000,000 

500,000 

600,000 
600,000 


Periods 

of 
Division. 


Limits  of  Voyage 

allowed  without  License 

from  the  Society. 


Hamburgh  &  Bourdeaux 
Elbe  and  Brest      .     . 

Europe 

Europe 

Texel  and  Brest  .  . 
Hamburgh  and  Brest 
Hamburgh  &  Bourdeaux 

Europe 

Europe 


5  Years 
Annually 

5  Years 
7  Years 

7  Years 
7  Years 

5  Years   Texel  and  Brest 


Entrance 
Money 
H^'Ccnt 


Time 
allowed  for  the 
Payment  of 
Premiums 
after  they  be- 
come due. 


Two-tliirds 
Four-fifths 
Tliree-fourths 
Two-thirds 
Two-thirds 
None. 

One-fifth 
Two-thirds 
Two-thirds 

Four-fifths 

Four-fifths 

Two-thirds 

(Two-thirds  of) 

{     One-flfth     j 

One-fifth 

All. 

Four-fifths. 

All. 
(Two-thirds  of  1 
I    One-fifth.     J 

Two-thirds 

Two-thirds 

Four-fifths 

None. 

None. 

Three-fourths 

Two-thirds 

None. 

Four-fiftlis 

Two-thirds 

Two-thirds 

None. 


One-third 
Two-thirds 

Three-fourths 

Four-fifths 


I  £5  per  Cent.l  (  £l  per  ) 
}  at  the  end  >  ■;  Cent.  > 
1    offlVears,    J    'Annual.) 


(At  first) 
<  10  then  > 
1 7  Years.) 


7  Years 
7  Years 

5  Years 
10  Years 

7  Years 

7  Years 

6  Years 

7  Yeare 
lOYeai-s 
7  Years 
7  Years 

At    first 

10  then 

Years. 

5  Years 

.\nnually 

Annually 

5  Years 

6  Years 
Annually 

Annually 

(After  3] 
^  Years  ( 
I  Annual. ' 

7  Years 
7  Years 
7  Years 


5  Years 
7  Years 
7  Years 


7  Years 


7  Years 


7  Years 
7  Years 
5to7Yrs 

I  After 

Ycara 
I  Annual 
Years 
Years 
£]  per 
Cent. 
Annual, 


:i 


Elbe  and  Brest  .  . 
Brest  and  Texel  .  . 
Elbe  and  Brest      .     . 

Europe 

Elbe  and  Brest  .  . 
Texel  and  Brest  .  . 
Elbe  and  Brest  .  . 
Elbe  and  Brest  .  . 
Texel  and  Brest  .  . 
Hamburgh  &  Bourdeaux 
Elbe  and  Brest  .  . 
Texel  and  Brest    .    . 

Europe,  with  exceptions 

Elbe  and  Brest     .    . 

Hamburgh  &  Bourdeaux 

Rotterdam  and  Brest 

Europe 

Brest  and  Hamburgh 
Elbe  and  Tagus    .     . 

Elbe  and  Brest     .    . 

Elbe  and  Tagus    .    . 

Texel  and  Brest  .  . 
Elbe  and  Brest      .     . 

Europe 

Europe 

Texel  and  Brest    .    . 
Hamburgh  &  Bourdeaux 
Texel  and  Brest    .     . 
Elbe  and  Bourdeaux 
Brest  and  Elbe      .     . 


Europe 

Europe 
Europe 


Hamburgh  &  Bourdeaux 
Texel  and  Brest   .    . 
Europe 


Elbe  and  Brest     .    .    . 

Europe 

J  Texel  and  Ha^Te  del 
I     Grace     ....    J 


None. 
None. 
10s. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 

None. 

None. 
None. 
None, 

5«. 
None. 
None. 
None. 

5s. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 

None. 

None. 
None. 

5s. 
None. 
None. 
None. 


None. 
None. 

None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 

5s. 
None. 


None. 

lOs. 

None. 
None. 
None. 

None. 

None. 
None. 

None. 


15  Days. 
30  Days. 
1  Mouth. 
21  Days. 
15  Days. 
15  Days. 
30  Days. 
15  Days. 
21  Days. 

21  Days. 

30  Days. 
15  Days. 
15  Days. 
30  Days. 
30  Days. 
15  Days. 
30  Days. 
30  Days. 
20  Days. 
30  Days. 
30  Days. 
30  Days. 

30  Days. 

30  Days. 

15  Days. 

15  Days. 
30  Days. 
1  Month. 
30  Days. 

20  Days. 

30  Days. 

21  Days. 
30  Days. 
21  Days. 
30  Days. 
15  Days. 
30  Days. 
15  Days. 

20  Days. 
15  Days. 

3p  Days. 

30  Days. 

30  Days. 

15  Days. 
15  Days. 
15  Days. 

21  Days. 

21  Days. 

30  Days. 
15  Days. 

30  Days. 


*  To  bo  eventually  paid    off. 
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LIFE  ASSURANCE.     No.  VI. 

the  principles  upon  which  it  is  conducted  in  London,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  furnish  our  readers  with  a 
London   offices.      This   information  we   have,    for  the  greater  convenience  of 
together  in  the  following  Table. 

FOR  LIFE  ASSURANCE  IN  LONDON. 


Annual  Premium  charged  for  the  Assurance  of  £100  for  the  whole  Period  of 

a  Male  Life 

,  at  the  Ages  ol 

15. 

20. 

25. 

30. 

35. 

40. 

45. 

50. 

55. 

60. 

£     '■ 

d. 

f 

f. 

(i. 

f 

1. 

d. 

£ 

«. 

d. 

£ 

/. 

d. 

£ 

/. 

<(. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

t. 

rf. 

£ 

t. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1    11 

9 

1 

15 

9 

2 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

13 

0 

3 

2 

3 

3 

12 

6 

4 

7 

0 

5 

6 

3 

6 

7 

3 

1      12 

8 

1 

16 

11 

2 

2 

6 

2 

9 

2 

2 

16 

8 

3 

6 

6 

3 

17 

8 

4 

14 

2 

5 

19 

11 

7 

14 

11 

1      15 

6 

2 

0 

(i 

2 

5 

6 

2 

10 

6 

2 

17 

0 

3 

5 

0 

3 

18 

0 

4 

16 

6 

5 

18 

0 

7 

6 

6 

1 

11 

2 

1 

15 

1 

1 

19 

10 

2 

5 

10 

2 

13 

9 

3 

4 

7 

3 

19 

3 

4 

19 

3 

6 

6 

6 

1        7 

9 

I 

11 

0 

1 

10 

5 

2 

2 

0 

2 

8 

9 

2 

17 

1 

3 

7 

9 

4 

2 

0 

5 

2 

3 

6 

10 

9 

1      18 

7 

2 

3 

7 

2 

8 

1 

2 

13 

5 

2 

19 

10 

3 

7 

11 

3 

17 

11 

4 

10 

8 

5 

6 

4 

6 

7 

4 

1 

12 

5 

1 

10 

0 

2 

0 

8 

2 

6 

9 

2 

15 

1 

3 

0 

3 

4 

1 

4 

5 

1 

8 

6 

9 

1 

I      18 

7 

2 

3 

7 

2 

8 

1 

2 

13 

5 

2 

19 

10 

3 

7 

U 

3 

17 

11 

4 

12 

11 

5 

10 

9 

6 

14 

11 

1      16 

5 

2 

1 

6 

2 

5 

10 

2 

11 

1 

2 

17 

C 

3 

5 

6 

3 

15 

6 

4 

8 

4 

5 

4 

2 

6 

5 

4 

1      15 

11 

2 

0 

0 

2 

5 

2 

2 

10 

4 

2 

1« 

6 

3 

3 

8 

3 

13 

0 

4 

7 

3 

5 

5 

0 

6 

7 

2 

1      15 

9 

1 

19 

11 

2 

4 

10 

2 

10 

4 

2 

16 

9 

3 

4 

7 

3 

15 

0 

4 

8 

11 

5 

5 

7 

6 

7 

2 

1     17 

6 

2 

2 

6 

2 

5 

C 

2 

9 

10 

2 

16 

0 

3 

4 

4 

3 

15 

8 

4 

12 

4 

5 

13 

0 

6 

18 

2 

1      10 

8 

1 

14 

7 

1 

19 

0 

2 

4 

3 

2 

10 

11 

2 

19 

9 

3 

11 

9 

4 

8 

0 

5 

10 

3 

7 

0 

7 

1      18 

7 

2 

3 

7 

2 

8 

1 

2 

13 

5 

2 

19 

10 

3 

7 

11 

3 

17 

11 

4 

10 

8 

5 

6 

4 

6 

7 

4 

1      14 

5 

1 

19 

0 

2 

3 

9 

2 

9 

3 

2 

16 

0 

3 

4 

3 

3 

15 

0 

4 

8 

6 

5 

6 

8 

6 

11 

1 

1      18 

7 

2 

3 

7 

2 

8 

1 

2 

13 

5 

2 

19 

10 

3 

7 

11 

3 

17 

11 

4 

10 

7 

5 

0 

4 

6 

7 

4 

1      IG 

2 

2 

1 

0 

2 

5 

4 

2 

10 

7 

2 

17 

0 

3 

5 

0 

3 

14 

11 

4 

8 

0 

5 

4 

8 

6 

7 

2 

1      18 

7 

2 

3 

7 

2 

8 

1 

2 

13 

5 

2 

19 

10 

3 

7 

11 

3 

17 

U 

4 

10 

8 

5 

6 

4 

6 

7 

4 

^    18 

7 

2 

3 

7 

2 

8 

1 

2 

13 

5 

2 

19 

10 

3 

7 

11 

3 

17 

11 

4 

10 

8 

5 

6 

4 

6 

7 

4 

■   '^ 

7 

2 

3 

7 

2 

8 

1 

2 

13 

5 

2 

19 

10 

3 

7 

11 

3 

17 

U 

4 

10 

8 

5 

6 

4 

6 

7 

4 

^K 

I 

11 

0 

1 

15 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

15 

0 

3 

5 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

18 

0 

6 

6 

0 

■  *^ 

7 

2 

3 

7 

2 

8 

1 

2 

13 

5 

2 

19 

10 

3 

7 

11 

3 

17 

11 

4 

10 

8 

5 

6 

4 

6 

7 

4 

■ 

2 

0 

4 

2 

5 

1 

2 

10 

9 

2 

17 

7 

3 

5 

11 

3 

16 

7 

4 

10 

9 

5 

11 

0 

6 

19 

5 

■  ^* 

7 

1 

18 

10 

2 

1 

c 

2 

S 

8 

2 

12 

6 

3 

1 

3 

3 

13 

3 

4 

9 

6 

5 

10 

3 

6 

17 

9 

■ 

2 

4 

3 

2 

7 

6 

2 

11 

11 

2 

18 

4 

3 

7 

0 

3 

18 

9 

4 

16 

1 

5 

17 

9 

7 

3 

8 

H 

2 

14 

6 

2 

19 

0 

3 

6 

0 

3 

15 

0 

4 

0 

0 

5 

4 

0 

0 

4 

6 

7 

8 

0 

B  15 

8 

1 

19 

6 

2 

4 

0 

2 

9 

9 

2 

17 

5 

3 

6 

4 

3 

18 

11 

4 

12 

0 

5 

9 

1 

6 

11 

6 

B  16 

2 

2 

1 

0 

2 

5 

4 

2 

10 

7 

2 

17 

0 

3 

5 

0 

3 

14 

11 

4 

8 

0 

5 

4 

8 

6 

7 

2 

■  u 

1 

I 

18 

0 

2 

3 

1 

2 

9 

5 

2 

17 

5 

3 

7 

6 

3 

17 

11 

4 

10 

8 

5 

0 

4 

0 

7 

4 

Kl8 

6 

2 

3 

6 

2 

8 

0 

2 

13 

0 

2 

19 

6 

3 

8 

0 

3 

18 

0 

4 

10 

6 

5 

6 

0 

6 

7 

6 

Bl2 

10 

1 

17 

4 

2 

2 

9 

2 

9 

3 

2 

16 

6 

3 

5 

3 

3 

17 

0 

4 

13 

6 

5 

17 

2 

7 

8 

4 

B  18 

1 

2 

1 

0 

2 

5 

3 

2 

10 

6 

2 

16 

11 

3 

4 

11 

3 

14 

9 

4 

7 

11 

5 

4 

5 

6 

7 

2 

^K 

2 

0 

6 

2 

4 

8 

2 

10 

0 

2 

16 

2 

3 

3 

6 

3 

13 

8 

4 

9 

8 

5 

9 

6 

0 

7 

3 

■  18 

7 

2 

3 

7 

2 

8 

1 

2 

13 

5 

2 

19 

10 

3 

7 

11 

3 

17 

11 

4 

10 

8 

5 

6 

4 

6 

7 

4 

■  11 

11 

1 

10 

1 

2 

0 

1 

2 

6 

4 

2 

13 

5 

3 

2 

8 

3 

16 

1 

4 

12 

2 

5 

17 

4 

7 

11 

7 

■    7 

U 

1 

11 

8 

1 

16 

5 

2 

2 

2 

2 

8 

7 

2 

17 

0 

3 

6 

7 

4 

0 

8 

5 

2 

9 

0 

12 

10 

■  ^" 

2 

2 

1 

0 

2 

5 

4 

2 

10 

7 

2 

17 

0 

3 

5 

0 

3 

14 

11 

4 

8 

0 

5 

4 

8 

0 

7 

2 

■  18 

7 

2 

3 

7 

2 

8 

1 

2 

13 

5 

2 

19 

10 

3 

7 

11 

3 

17 

11 

4 

10 

8 

5 

6 

4 

6 

7 

4 

H  ^B 

7 

2 

3 

7 

2 

8 

1 

2 

13 

5 

2 

19 

10 

3 

7 

11 

3 

17 

11 

4 

10 

8 

5 

0 

4 

0 

7 

4 

H '" 

6 

2 

3 

6 

2 

8 

0 

2 

13 

3 

2 

19, 

9 

3 

8 

0 

3 

18 

0 

4 

10 

9 

5 

0 

3 

6 

7 

3 

K  0 

0 

2 

3 

2 

2 

7 

2 

2 

12 

3 

2 

19 

0 

3 

7 

8 

3 

19 

3 

4 

14 

8 

5 

13 

6 

7 

0 

4 

■  l3 

11 

1 

18 

5 

2 

4 

3 

2 

9 

11 

2 

16 

9 

3 

5 

0 

3 

15 

1 

4 

7 

9 

5 

0 

11 

6 

7 

10 

m  ^' 

5 

2 

1 

6 

2 

5 

10 

2 

11 

1 

2 

17 

6 

3 

5 

6 

3 

15 

6 

4 

8 

4 

5 

4 

2 

6 

6 

4 

1    7 

5 

1 

10 

11 

1 

14 

10 

1 

19 

7 

2 

5 

6 

2 

13 

5 

3 

4 

1 

3 

18 

8 

4 

18 

6 

6 

5 

6 

B  >2 

8 

1 

16 

11 

2 

2 

6 

2 

9 

2 

2 

10 

8 

3 

6 

6 

3 

17 

8 

4 

14 

2 

5 

19 

1) 

7 

14 

11 

^B  18 

7 

2 

3 

7 

2 

8 

1 

2 

13 

5 

2 

19 

10 

3 

7 

11 

3 

17 

11 

4 

10 

8 

5 

0 

4 

6 

7 

4 

B  14 

1 

I 

18 

8 

2 

2 

11 

2 

8 

2 

2 

14 

8 

3 

3 

4 

3 

14 

9 

4 

10 

7 

5 

10 

10 

6 

17 

9 

B  15 

0 

1 

18 

8 

2 

3 

3 

2 

8 

10 

2 

14 

11 

3 

3 

0 

3 

12 

2 

4 

5 

6 

5 

5 

10 

6 

13 

2 

B  >^ 

8 

2 

1 

5 

2 

5 

9 

2 

10 

9 

2 

16 

II 

3 

4 

7 

3 

14 

1 

4 

7 

6 

5 

5 

4 

6 

7 

4 

B    ^* 

9 

1 

19 

3 

2 

3 

3 

2 

8 

0 

2 

13 

0 

3 

1 

3 

3 

10 

3 

4 

3 

6 

5 

1 

4 

6 

5 

0 

H    18 

7 

2 

3 

7 

2 

8 

1 
1   1  2 

13 

4 

2 

19 

10 

3 

7 

11 

3 

17 

11 

4 

10 

10 

5 

6 

4 

6 

7 

4 
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EASY  LESSONS  ON  CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCES. 

No.  XII. 

Objections.     Part  II. 

Of  the  objections  that  have  been  brought  against 
Christianity,  there  are  some  which  ordinary  Chris- 
tians may  learn  enough  to  be  able  to  refute  for  them- 
selves. There  are  others,  again,  to  which  learned 
and  able  men  have  found  answers,  but  which  the 
generality  of  Christians  cannot  be  expected  to  answer, 
or  even  to  understand ;  and,  again,  there  are  other 
objections  which  no  man,  however  learned,  and  how- 
ever intelligent,  can  expect  to  answer  fully,  on  account 
of  the  imperfect  knowledge  which  belongs  to  man  in 
this  present  life.  For  you  are  to  observe,  that  when 
we  speak  of  any  one  as  having  much  knowledge  and 
intelligence,  we  mean  that  he  is  so  comparatively  with 
other  men;  since  the  best  informed  man  knows  but 
few  things,  compared  with  those  of  which  he  is  igno- 
rant ;  and  the  wisest  man  cannot  expect  to  under- 
stand all  the  works,  and  all  the  plans  of  his  Creator. 
Now  this  is  particularly  important  to  be  kept  in  mind 
in  the  present  case,  because  Christianity,  we  should 
remember,  is  a  scheme  imperfectly  understood.  What 
is  revealed  to  us,  must  be  (supposing  the  religion  to 
be  true)  but  a  part,  and  perhaps  but  a  small  part,  of 
the  whole  truth.  There  are  many  things  of  which  at 
present  we  can  know  little  or  nothing,  which  have,  or 
may  have,  a  close  connexion  with  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. For  instance,  we  are  very  little  acquainted 
with  more  than  a  very  small  part  of  the  universe; 
of  the  whole  history,  past  and  future,  of  the  world 
we  inhabit ;   and  of  the  whole  of  mans  existence. 

This  earth  is  but  a  speck  compared  with  the  rest  of 
the  planets  which  move  round  the  sun,  together  with 
the  enormous  mass  of  the  sun  itself,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  other  heavenly  bodies.  It  is  likely  that  all 
these  are  inhabited ;  and  it  may  be,  that  the  Gospel 
which  has  been  declared  to  us  may  be  but  one  small 
portion  of  some  vast  scheme  which  concerns  the 
inhabitants  of  numerous  other  worlds. 

Then,  again,  we  have  no  knowledge  how  long 
this  our  world  is  to  continue.  For  aught  we  know, 
the  Christian  religion  may  not  have  existed  a  fifth 
part,  or  a  fiftieth  part,  of  its  whole  time;  and  it  may, 
perhaps,  have  not  produced  yet,  one-fiftieth  of  the 
effects  it  is  destined  to  produce. 

And  we  know  that  as  it  holds  out  the  hope  of 
immortality  beyond  the  grave,  it  is  connected  with 
man's  condition,  not  merely  during  his  short  life  on 
earth,  but  for  eternity. 

Seeing,  then,  that  Christianity,  if  true,  must  be  a 
scheme  so  partially  and  imperfectly  revealed  to  us, 
and  so  much  connected  with  things  of  which  man 
can  have  little  or  no  knowledge,  we  might  have  ex- 
pected that  difficulties  should  be  found  in  it,  which 
the  wisest  of  men  are  unable  to  explain.  And  men 
truly  wise  are  not  surprised  or  disheartened  at  meet- 
ing with  such  difficulties,  but  are  prepared  to  expect 
them  from  the  nature  of  the  case. 

The  view  which  we  have  of  any  portion  of  a  sys- 
tem, of  which  the  whole  is  not  before  us,  has  been 
aptly  compared  to  a  map  of  an  inland  country;  in 
which  we  see  rivers  without  source  or  mouth,  and 
roads  that  seem  to  lead  to  nothing.  A  person  who 
knows  anything  of  geography,  understands  at  once, 
on  looking  at  such  a  map,  that  the  sources  and 
mouths  of  the  rivers,  and  the  towns  which  the  roads 
lead  to,  are  somewhere  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
the  district,  though  he  may  not  know  where  they 
lie.  But  any  one  who  was  very  ill-informed  might 
be  inclined  presumptuously  to  find  fault  with  the 
map  which  showed  him  only  a  part  of  the  course  of 


the  rivers  and  roads.  And  it  is  the  same  with  any- 
thing else,  of  which  we  see  only  a  part,  unless  we 
recollect  that  it  is  but  a  part,  and  make  allowance 
accordingly  for  our  imperfect  view  of  it. 

There  is  much  truth,  therefore,  in  the  Scotch  pro- 
verb, that  "  children  and  fools  should  never  see  half- 
finished  works."  They  not  only  cannot  guess  what 
the  whole  will  be  when  complete,  but  are  apt  to  pre- 
sume to  form  a  judgment  without  being  aware  of 
their  own  ignorance.  If  you  were  to  see  for  the  first 
time  the  begiiming  of  the  manufacture  of  some  of  the 
commonest  articles,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  paper 
that  is  now  before  you,  you  would  be  at  a  loss,  if  you 
had  never  heard  the  process  described,  to  guess  what 
the  workman  was  going  to  make.  And  if  you  were 
to  see  the  first  beginning  of  the  building  of  a  house 
or  a  ship,  you  would  be  very  unfit  to  judge  what  sort 
of  a  work  it  would  be  when  completed. 

And  the  same  holds  good,  only  in  a  greater  degree, 
iri  respect  of  the  plans  of  Divine  wisdom.  So  small 
a  portion  of  them  is  made  known  to  us,  that  it  would 
be  strange  if  we  did  not  find  many  difficulties,  such 
as  man  cannot  expect  to  explain,  in  that  portion 
which  we  do  see. 

Although,  however,  you  must  not  expect  to  be  able 
to  answer  all  objections  that  may  be  brought,  you 
will  be  able,  in  proportion  as  you  improve  in  know- 
ledge, and  in  the  habit  of  reflecting  and  reasoning  on 
the  subject,  to  find  satisfactory  answers  to  many 
which  at  first  sight  may  have  appeared  very  perplex- 
ing. And  in  particular,  you  will  find  that  some  diffi- 
culties in  the  Christian  religion,  which  have  been 
brought  forwards  as  objections  to  it,  will  appear  to 
be,  on  the  contrary,  evidences  in  support  of  it.  They 
may,  indeed,  still  continue  to  be  difficulties  which  you 
cannot  fully  explain,  and  yet  may  be  so  far  from 
being  objections  against  your  faith,  that  they  will 
even  go  to  confirm  it. 

For  instance,  the  bad  lives  of  many  Christians, 
who  profess  to  expect  that  Jesus  Christ  will  judge 
them,  and  yet  act  in  opposition  to  what  He  taught, 
and  to  the  example  He  gave,  is  an  objection  which 
has  often  been  brought  forward  by  unbelievers,  and 
which  probably  influences  their  minds  more  than  any 
other.  Here  is  a  religion,  they  say,  which  professes 
to  have  been  designed  to  work  a  great  reformation  in 
Man's  character,  and  yet  we  find  the  believers  in  this 
religion  living  as  if  there  were  no  world  but  the 
present,  and  giving  themselves  up  to  all  the  base  and 
evil  passions  of  human  nature,  just  as  the  Heathen 
did.  And  besides  those  who  are  altogether  careless 
and  thoughtless  about  their  religion,  we  find  (they 
say)  many  who  talk  and  think  much  of  it,  and  pro- 
fess great  Christian  zeal,  and  who  yet  live  in  hatred 
against  their  fellow  Christians,  indulging  in  envy, 
slander,  strife,  and  persecution  of  one  another ;  and 
all  the  time  professing  to  be  devoted  followers  of  One 
who  taught  them  to  love  even  their  enemies,  to  return 
blessing  for  cursing,  and  to  be  known  as  his  disciples 
by  their  love  towards  each  other. 

Now  it  is  certainly  most  mortifying  and  dishearten- 
ing to  a  sincere  Christian  to  find  that  his  religion 
has  produced  hitherto  so  much  less  improvement 
among  mankind  than  he  might  have  been  disposed 
to  expect  from  it.  And  you  should  consider  deeply 
what  a  double  guilt  Christians  will  have  to  answer 
for,  whose  life  is  such  as  to  bring  an  ill-name  on  their 
religion;  and  who  thus  not  only  rebel  against  their 
Master,  but  lead  others  to  reject  Him.  But  when  the 
evil  lives  of  so  many  Christians  are  brought  as  an 
objection  against  the  Christian  religion,  you  may 
reply  by  asking  whether  this  does  not  show  how  un- 
likely such  a  religion  is  to  have  been  devised  by  Mao. 
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If  you  saw  in  any  country  the  fields  carefully  ploughed 
and  cleared^  and  sown  with  wheat,  and  yet  continually 
sending  up  a  growtli  of  grass  and  thistles,  which 
choked  the  wheat  wherever  they  were  not  weeded  out 
again  and  again,  you  would  not  suppose  wheat  to  be 
indigenous,  that  is,  to  grow  wild,  in  that  country ;  but 
would  conclude  that  if  the  land  had  been  left  to 
itself,  it  would  have  produced  grass  and  thistles,  and 
no  wheat  at  all.  So  also,  when  you  see  men's  natural 
character  so  opposite  to  the  puVe  and  generous,  and 
benevolent  and  forgiving  character  of  the  Gospel, 
that  even  after  they  have  received  the  Gospel, 
their  hves  are  apt  to  be  quite  a  contrast  to  Gospel- 
virtue,  you  cannot  think  it  likely  that  such  a  Being 
as  Man  should  have  been  the  inventor  of  such  a 
religion  as  the  Christian. 

It  is,  indeed,  strange  that  we  should  see  men  seek- 
ing to  make  amends  for  the  want  of  Christian  virtue 
by  outward  religious  observances,  and  by  active  zeal, 
— often,  bitter  and  persecuting  zeal, — in  the  cause  of 
Christianity;  when  the  very  Founder  of  our  faith  has 
declared  that  He  abhors  such  conduct;  so  that  such 
Christians  in  professing  to  be  followers  of  Him,  pro- 
nounce their  own  condemnation.  This  is  certainly 
very  strange ;  but  it  shows,  at  least,  how  strong 
Man's  natural  tendency  is  to  that  error ;  and  it  shows, 
therefore,  how  much  more  incredible  it  is  that  men 
should  themselves  have  devised  a  religion  which  thus 
condemns  them.  All  men,  in  short,  who  lead  an 
tinchristian  life,  (and  especially  Christians,)  are  bear- 
ing witness  that  Christianity  is  not  likely  to  have  come 
m  men. 

And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  absurd  extrava- 
cies  into  which  some  fanatical  enthusiasts  have 
fallen;  and  which  have  given  occasion  to  unbelievers 
to  throw  ridicule  on  Christianity.  There  is  nothing 
of  this  wild  and  extravagant  character  in  our  sacred 
books.  On  the  contrary,  their  sobriety,  and  calmness 
of  tone  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  what  we  see 
in  some  enthusiasts.  .So  that  their  absurdities,  in- 
stead of  being  an  objection  against  the  Gospel,  are  a 
proof,  on  the  contrary,  what  a  different  thing  the 
Gospel  would  have  been  if  it  had  been  the  work  of 
enthusiasts. 

To  take  another  instance ;  it  has  been  brought  as 
an  objection  against  Christianity  that  it  has  not  spread 
over  the  whole  world.  It  professes  to  be  designed  to 
enlighten  and  to  improve  all  mankind;  and  yet,  after 
nearly  eighteen  centuries,  there  still  remains  a  very 
large  portion  of  mankind  who  have  not  embraced  it. 
All  the  most  civilized  nations,  indeed,  profess  the 
Christian  religion;  but  there  are  many  millions  uncon- 
verted ;  and  the  progress  of  the  religion  among  these 
appears  to  be  very  slow.  This  may  be  thought  very 
ange  and  unaccountable ;  but  at  least  it  shows  that 
religion  could  not  have  been  originally  founded 
and  propagated  by  mere  human  means.  The  nations 
professing  Christianity  are  now  far  more  powerful 
and  intelhgent,  and  skilful  in  all  the  arts  of  life,  than 
the  rest  of  mankind ;  and  yet  though  they  send  forth 
many  ac-tive  and  zealous  missionaries,  the  religion 
makes  less  progress  in  a  century  than  it  did  in  a  few 
years,  when  it  was  preached  by  a  handful  of  Jewish 
peasants  and  fishermen,  with  almost  all  the  wealthy, 
and  powerful,  and  learned,  opposed  to  them.  We 
.nnot  come  near  them  in  the  work  of  conversion, 
iOUgh  we  have  every  advantage  over  them,  except  in 
pect  of  miraculous  powers.  And,  therefore,  we 
ve  an  additional  proof,  that  if  they  had  not  had 
ch  powers,  they  could  not  have  accomplished  what 
ey  did. 

Again,  it  is  sometimes  objected  tliat  our  sacred 
books  do  aot  give  any  full  and  clear  revelation  of 
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several  very  interesting  particulars  which  men  would 
naturally  wish  and  expect  to  find  in  them.  For  ex- 
ample, there  is  a  very  short  and  scanty  account  of  the 
creation  of  the  world,  and  of  the  condition  of  the 
world  before  the  flood;  there  is  little  said  about 
angels:  and  what  is  more  remarkable,  there  is  no 
full  and  particular  description  given  of  a  future  state, 
and  of  the  kind  of  life  which  the  blest  are  to  lead  in 
Heaven.  All  these,  and  especially  the  last,  are  very 
curious  and  interesting  matters ;  and  being  beyond 
the  reach  of  Man  to  discover,  it  appears  very  strange 
to  some  persons  that  books  professing  to  contain  a 
divine  revelation  should  give  so  very  brief  and  scanty 
an  account  of  them,  and  leave  such  a  natural  curiosity 
unsatisfied. 

Now  this  is  a  difficulty  which  you  may  hereafter, 
on  attentive  reflection,  be  able  completely  to  explain. 
You  may  find  good  reason  for  deciding  that  this 
absence  of  all  that  goes  to  gratify  mere  curiosity,  is 
just  what  might  be  expected  in  a  revelation  really 
coming  from  God.  But  you  may  perceive  at  once 
that  it  is  not  to  be  expected  in  a  pretended  revelation 
devised  by  Men.  An  impostor  seeking  to  gain  con- 
verts by  pretending  to  have  received  a  divine  revela- 
tion, would  have  been  sure  to  tempt  the  curiosity  of 
the  credulous  by  giving  them  a  full  description  of 
matters  interesting  to  human  minds.  He  would 
have  sought  to  excite  their  feelings  and  amuse  their 
imaginations,  by  dwelling  with  all  his  eloquence  on 
all  the  particulars  of  a  future  state,  and  on  the  nature 
and  history  of  good  and  evil  angels,  and  all  those 
other  things  which  are  so  scantily  revealed  in  our 
Scriptures.  And  a  wild  enthusiast  again,  who  should 
have  mistaken  his  dreams  and  fancies  for  a  revelation 
from  Heaven,  "would  have  been  sure  to  have  his 
dreams  and  fancies  filled  with  things  relating  to  the 
invisible  world;  on  which  a  diseased  imagination  is 
particularly  apt  to  run  wild. 

Even  though  you  should  be  unable,  therefore,  to 
understand  why  the  Scriptures  should  be  such  as 
they  are  in  this  respect,  supposing  them  to  come 
from  God,  you  may,  at  least,  perceive  that  they  are 
not  such  as  would  have  come  from  Man.  In  this,  as 
well  as  in  many  other  points,  they  are  just  the  reverse 
of  what  might  have  been  expected  from  impostors  or 
enthusiasts. 

Lastly,  it  is  worth  while  to  remember  that  all  the 
difficalties  of  Christianity,  which  have  been  brought 
forward  as  objections  against  it,  are  so  far  evidences 
in  its  favour,  that  the  religion  was  introduced  and 
established  in  spite  of  them  all.  Most  of  the  ob- 
jections which  are  brought  forward  in  these  days, 
had  equal  force,' — and  some  of  them  much  greater 
force, — at  the  time  when  the  religion  was  first 
preached.  And  there  were  many  others  besides, 
which  do  not  exist  now;  especially  what  is  called 
"  the  reproach  of  the  cross;"  the  scorn  felt  towards 
a  religion  whose  founder  suffered  a  kind  of  death 
reckoned  in  those  days  the  most  disgraceful ;  and 
whose  followers  were  almost  all  of  them  men  of  ob- 
scure station,  of  low  birth,  poor,  \inlearned,  and 
without  worldly  power. 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  this  the  religion  prevailed.  And 
that  it  should  have  made  its  way  as  it  did,  against  so 
many  obstacles,  and  difficulties,  and  objections,  is 
one  of  the  strongest  proofs  that  it  must  have  had 
some  supernatural  means  of  overcoming  them,  and 
that  therefore  it  must  have  come  from  God. 


It  is  impossible  to  make  people  understand  their  ignorance ; 
for  it  requires  knowledge  to  perceive  it ;  anrl,  therefore,  he 
that  can  perceive  it  hath  it  not.^BiSHor  Taylor. 
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AMUSEME^TTS  IN  SCIENCE. 

No.  V. 

GEOMETRY.     Part  3. 

All  triangles  whose  base  and  perpendicular  are  equal, 

are  equal  in  their  superficial  contents,  whatever  may  be 

Fig.  1.  their  angles :  thus  the 

'  i" ? triangles  abc,  cde, 

and  E  F  G,  are  equal 
to  each  other. 

To  form  two  squares 
of   unequal  size   into 
one   square   equal    to 
both  the  original  squares.     Suppose  the  upper  part 
of  fig.  2  to  represent  two  squares  of  unequal  size  : 
Fig  3.      _  lay  them  close  together, 

as  in  the  engraving ;  mark 
o£F  the  length  of  one  side 
of  the  smaller  square  on 
the  top  of  the  larger,  from 
A  to  B ;  draw  one  line  from 
B  to  c,  and  another  from 
B  to  D ;  cut  the  pasteboard 
'■■     ■:  _,.■•■■  from  B  to  D,  and  from  b 

_.-••■  to  c;   remove  the  triangle 

i,'  A  B  D ;    place    it   with    its 

side  AD  against  the  bot- 
tom of  the  larger  square,  so  that  the  line  d  a  shall 
touch  it,  the  angle  a  being  to  the  left.  If  now  the 
triangle  bec'  is  also  removed,  and  placed  with  its 
side  E  c  against  the  bottom  line  of  the  smaller  square, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  five  pieces  of  pasteboard  will 
form  a  perfect  square  equal  in  its  superficial  contents 
to  the  two  original  squares. 

To  make  two  small  squares  out  of 
one  larger:  let  fig.  3  be  the  larger 
square;  cut  it  from  corner  to  corner 
in  two  directions,  and  the  four  pieces 
will  form  two  smaller  squares,  each 
eqtial  to  one  half  the  larger. 

To  form  a  large  circle,  whose  area 
shall  be  equal  to  two  smaller  circles.  Suppose  the  two 
lines,  A  B  BC,  fig.  4,  to  represent  the  diameters  of  the 
two  circles;  place  them  at  right  angles,  as  in  the  figure, 
and  connecting  the  extremities, 
form  a  right-angled  triangle  ;  find 
the  centre  of  the  longest  of  the 
sides  of  this  triangle;  take  this 
point  as  the  centre  of  a  circle  which 
will  pass  through  the  angles  of  the 
triangle  :  this  circle  will  be  equal 
in  its  superficial  contents  to  the 
contents  of  two  circles  whose  diameters  the  lines 
represent. 

To  form  a  regular-shaped  solid  figure  which  shall 
exactly  fit  three  different-shaped  holes :  namely,  a 
round,  an  oval,  and  a  square  hole  ; — a  small  cylinder, 

whose  height  is  equal 
to  its  diameter,  will 
answer  these  condi- 
tions. It  will  pass 
through  the  circular 
hole  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  its  axis, 
through  the  square 
hole  in  a  direction  at 
right  angles  with  its 
axis,  an  through  the 
oval  hole  when  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  is  at  an  angle 
of  forty-five  degrees,  ■with  the  plane  surface  in  which 
the  hole  is  cut. 

To  draw  the  arc  of  a  circle  to  pass  through  any 
three  determinate  points,  if  required,  without  the  use 
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of  the  compasses,  or 
any  other  similar  con- 
trivance, and  when  the 
centre  of  the  same  circle 
is  unknown.  Suppose 
ABC,  the  three  points 
through  which  the  circle 
is  to  pass;  cut  a  piece 
of  pasteboard,  wood,  or  any  other  solid  substance,  in 
such  a  manner,  that  when  its  angle  is  placed  at  a,  its 
two  sides  shall  pass  through  c  and  b.  If  now  the 
solid  body  is  moved  along  to  the  right  and  left,  so 
that  its  strait  sides  keep  close  to,  but  never  go  beyond, 
the  points  b  and  c,  the  point  a  will  trace  an  arc  of 
the  circle  required. 

THE  SCALE  OF  THE  UNIVERSE. 
Man  can  never  attain,  in  the  shape  of  conviction,  a 
lively  idea  of  his  own  position  on  the  scale  of  the 
universe,  unless  he  look  with  undistracted  attention 
above  and  around  him,  and  put  forth  all  the  energies 
of  his  intellect,  with  a  view  to  e.xplore  the  vast  scheme 
of  existence,  of  which  he  forms  a  part.  As  long  as 
he  confines  his  curiosity  to  the  history  of  his  fellow 
men,  wondering  at  their  progress  from  the  tangled 
forest  to  the  crowded  city;  shuddering  at  the  san- 
guinary wars,  foreign  or  domestic,  of  which  almost 
every  field  on  the  globe  has  at  one  time  or  another 
been  the  theatre;  poring  over  obsolete  principles  of 
philosophy  and  legislation,  or  devising  new  combina- 
tions for  the  regulation  of  transitory  interests,  so  long 
will  he  remain  unconscious  of  the  much  more  exalted 
pursuits  for  which  his  faculties  are  destined.  The 
little  routine  of  each  succeeding  day  leads  him  into 
notions  altogether  false,  as  to  the  real  purpose  for 
which  life  was  given  him. 

Looking  upon  the  immediate  objects  of  his  avarice 
or  ambition  as  exclusively  worthy  of  his  care, — his 
busy  thought  by  day,  his  feverish  dream  by  night, — 
he  feels  an  exaggerated  sense  of  his  own  importance, 
that  precludes  him  from  bestowing  a  single  reflection 
upon  the  commencement,  the  termination,  and  the 
final  issue  of  the  sixty  years, — an  hour,  nay,  not  a 
minute — of  eternity, — which  are  allotted  to  his  share. 
Sometimes  he  falls  into  the  opposite  extreme.  Tra- 
velling over  the  Alps  or  Andes,  he  grows  pale  at  the 
lightnings,  which  reveal  their  peaks,  crowned  with 
the  snow  of  past  ages;  he  trembles  at  the  thunders 
that  shake  the  stupendous  masses  to  their  centre; 
and  if  the  forked  bolt  shiver  the  rock  on  which  he 
stands,  what  an  insect  he  becomes  in  his  own  esteem  ! 
Wrecked  on  the  Scilly  isles  in  the  midst  of  a  tempest, 
he  beholds  the  billows  of  the  Atlantic  lifting  their 
heads  to  the  sky,  and  threatening  to  break  down  the 
bulwarks  which  nature  and  art  have  conspired  to 
raise  against  their  fury;  he  shrinks  in  idea  to  the 
rank  of  the  cockle-shell,  which  the  retiring  wave 
leaves  behind  it  on  the  shore. Quarterly  Review. 

Thk  Progressiveness  and  final  Perfection  of  our 
Nature. — It  is  delightful  to  contemplate  the  following 
passage  in  a  private  letter  from  that  eminent  philosopher. 
Sir  Humphry  Davy,  to  one  of  his  early  friends. — "  We  can 
trace  back  our  existence  almost  to  a  point.  Former  time 
presents  us  with  trains  of  thoughts  gradually  diminishing 
to  nothing.  But  our  ideas  of  futurity  are  perpetually  ex- 
panding. Our  desires,  and  our  hopes,  even  when  modi- 
fied by  our  fears,  seem  to  grasp  at  immensity.  This  alone 
would  be  sufficient  to  prove  the  progressiveness  of  our 
nature,  and  that  this  little  earth  is  but  a  point  from  which  i 
we  start  towards  a  perfection  of  being." 
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FOUNTAIN  OF  INNOCEKCE,  AT  NOYOK. 


THE  TOWN  OF  NOYON,  IN  FRANCE, 
The  Birth-place  of  Calvin. 


I 

^^reYON  is   a   town  of  importance   in   the   north   of 
I  France,  lying  to  the  north-east  of  Paris  at  the  dis- 
tance of  sixty-two  miles  (English,)  and  to  the  north- 
west of  Soissons  at  the  distance  of  twenty-two  miles. 
:  It  stands  upon  the  banks  of  a  little  stream  called  the 
,  Versa,  which  joins   the  Gise  ;    there   is  also  another 
small  stream  running  through  it,  and  likewise  empty- 
'  ing  itself  into  that  river  which  passes  by  not  very 
far  off.     This  town  was   formerly  the   capital  of  the 
district  called  the  Noyonnais,  which  was  a  part  of  the 
ancient  province  of  Picardy  ;  under  the  present  terri- 
torial division  of  France,  it  is  comprised  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Oise,  so  named  after  the  river  just 
mentioned. 

Noyon  is  a  very  ancient  town.     It  existed  prior  to 
the  subjugation  of   Gaul  by  the  Romans,  and  was 
Vol.  XI. 


fortified  with  a  high  wall  and  a  deep  ditch,  as  we 
learn  from  Caisar,  when  he  made  his  second  campaign 
in  that  country  against  the  Belga,  in  the  year  57 
before  the  Christian  era.  Its  name  has,  however, 
suggested  to  some  fanciful  speculators,  a  much  higher 
antiquity  ;  for  ''  some  say,"  to  use  the  language  of 
the  celebrated  French  antiquary,  Andr^  du  Chesne, 
"  that  it  was  founded  a  short  time  after  the  Deluge, 
and  that  to  render  the  memory  of  Noah  estimable, 
the  founders  of  the  town  named  it  after  his  name. 
But  as  for  me,"  continues  that  writer,  "  I  do  not 
vainly  trouble  myself  to  illustrate  by  a  superstitious 
affinity  of  names,  the  origin  and  foundation  of  every 
town." 

Setting  aside  these  speculations,  however,  the  great 
antiquity  of  the  town  is  undisputed  ;  for  it  is  uni- 
versally admitted  to  be  the  same  with  that  mentioned 
by  Caesar  under  the  name  of  Noviodunum,  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  of  his  commentaries  after  describing 
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the  advance  of  the  Belgic  Gauls  in  a  body  agaiust 
his  can\|),  and  their  precipitate  retreat  to  their  respec- 
tive territories,  thons  to  await  his  attack  singly. 

On  iho  morrow,  before  the  enemy  had  recovorod  from 
their  terrvir  and  llight,  Ctosar  led  his  army  into  the  country 
of  li>«  Suossones,  (in  which  Soissons  now  stands,)  who  were 
no.M  to  thu  Rhcmi  (or  inhabitants  of  tlie  country  is  which 
Rheiuis  now  is ;)  and  after  performing  u  lonif  journey, 
marched  to  the  town  of  Noviodunum  (Noyon.)  lie 
Btleniptod  to  take  it  at  oiu'c  liy  storm,  as  ho  marched  by, 
berauso  he  boaiil  that  it  was  destiluie  of  defenders  ;  but 
on  account  of  the  bri'adth  of  the  ditch,  and  the  height  of 
the  wall,  althoujih  there  were  but  a  few  defending  it,  he 
could  not  so  take  it  Havinjf  forlified  his  camp,  ho  be^an  to 
prepare  the  i'imccb*,  and  whaterer  was  use«l  for  the  purjwse 
of  an  assault.  In  ihe  mean  while,  the  whole  multitude  of 
the  Sues^ones  arrived,  afler  their  (light,  in  the  town  the 
next  nijiht. 

The  vinear  being  quickly  brought  up  to  the  town,  a 
mound  being  raised,  and  towers  being  built  u|x>n  it,  the 
Gauls  tenitlod  at  the  magnitude  of  works,  such  as  they 
had  never  seen  or  heard  of  before,  as  \wll  as  at  the  celerity 
of  the  Romans,  sent  ambassadors  to  Crosar  concerning  a 
surrender,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Rhemi  they  obtained 
their  safety ;  Ciesar  having  taken  as  hostages  their  chief 
men,  and  the  two  sons  of  the  king  tialba  himself,  and  having 
caused  all  the  arms  in  the  town  to  be  given  up  to  him, 
received  the  submission  of  the  Suessones. 

In  the  middle  ages,  Noyou  suffered  many  setTre 
calamities.  lu  859  it  was  captured  and  pillaged  by 
tlie  Normans,  who  did  not  spare  the  bishop,  we  are 
told,  in  the  general  plunder.  Tliree  times  in  the 
space  of  one  century  it  was  partially  destwyed  by 
fire,— in  1131,  1152,  and  1228.  In"  1516,  a  treaty 
of  peace  was  concluded  at  Noyon,  between  Francis 
the  First  of  France,  and  Charles  the  First  of  Spain, 
(afterwards  the  Emj>eror  Charles  the  Firth. ^  which, 
for  a  time,  put  an  end  to  U»e  hopes  which  Henry  the 
Eighth  of  England  entertained,  of  forming  an  offen- 
sive league  against  France.  The  famous  battle  of  St. 
Quentin,  in  which  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain,  (the 
husband  of  Mary  Queen  of  England.)  aided  by 
English  troops,  completely  defeatxjd  the  French,  was 
fought  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Noyon  in  1557  ;  the 
town  was  shortly  afterwards  taken  by  the  Spanianls, 
and  almost  wholly  burnt  by  them.  "  But  like 
Autains,"  to  use  the  classical  metaphor  of  Du  Chesjie, 
"  it  has  always  gathered  strength  from  its  fall,  and  has 
arisen  from  the  deepest  of  its  ruins." 

The  capture  which  honours  it  most,  (says  the  sauje 
writer,)  is  that  which  our  king  (Henrv  the  Fourth)  made 
of  it,  in  1591,  from  the  Leaguers.  He  boseiged  it  in  tiie 
month  of  August,  and  having  defeated  four  times  the 
succour  which  was  sent  to  it  oj»  the  part  of  the  League,  and 
having  killed  the  most  resolute  of  the  party,  taken  a  gi-eat 
number  of  prisoners,  and  put  the  remainder  to  flight,  he 
compelled  the  beseiged  to  surrender  on  the  irih  of  the 
inonth.  The  Duke  of  Mayenne,  with  the  Sieurs  de  Belin, 
Yitri  d'Alincourt,  and  others,  were  desirous  of  making  an 
attack  on  Mantes,  thinking  thereby  to  divert  the  kine  from 
his  purpose,  and  they  emlea\x)ui-ed  also  to  force  the  Swiss, 
stationed  at  Hudan  ;  but  all  their  efforts  were  in  vain, 
as  were  also  those  which  they  made  to  relieve  Noyon  ;  for 
the  kmg,  without  being  disturbed  by  these  arrangements, 
fidlowed  up  his  point,  and  under  the  very  nose  of  his  ene- 
mies, who  dared  not  come  to  an  engagement  with  him, 
rendered  himself  mii«er  of  the  place;" and  tlicn  having 
thus  covered  with  shame  Uie  Leaguers  and  the  Spaniards, 
he  went,  in  addition,  as  far  as  Han  to  harass  them  and 
invite  them  to  the  combat ;  but  they  never  were  in  the 
humour  to  partake  of  it. 

This  toxsu  stands  upon  the  slope  of  a  hill;  its 
situation  is  good  and  it  is  well  built.  There  are  no 
public   buildings  worthy  of  notice  with  the  exception 

•  Tlie  tintf  of  the  RwMnt  were  «»o\-eitble  sheds  constructed  of 
woo.l    a:;l    liurdlcs,  and   covered  with  earth  or  raw  hides,  or  any 
i^e  which  could  not  easily  be  set  on  fire.     Thev  were 
i  \rd  M  tl>e  walls  of  a  besieged  town,  upon  wheels,  and 

uL.uv,  i,.i  shelter  which  they  atiorded,  the  assailants  either  worked 
Ihe  battering-nun,  or  tried  to  uadermiue  the  walls 


of  the  cathedral,  the  aucieut  episcopal  palace,  and 
the  town-house.  This  hist  is  a  regular  structure, 
standing  in  a  square,  adorned  with  a  fimntain,  the 
water  of  which  is  brought  from  a  hill  in  the  neigh- 
bourhtvnl.  The  town  possesses  several  other  fountains, 
which  contribute  largely  to  the  health  and  comfort  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  cathedral  is  of  great  antiquity ; 
it  was  begun  by  IVpin  and  finished  by  Charlemagne. 
It  is  upwards  of  three  hundred  feet  in  length,  and 
has  two  large  towers,  each  two  hundred  feet  in  height. 
The  sec  of  Noyon  was  founded  in  the  earlier  half  of 
the  si.\th  century,  when  the  town  of  St.  Quentin, 
which  had  previously  been  the  seat  of  a  bishopric, 
was  destroyed  by  tlie  Vandals.  The  bishop  of  Noyon 
was  the  last  of  the  three  "  ecclesiastical  court-peers" 
of  Francx" ;  and,  at  the  coronation  of  the  king,  he  always 
carried  the  baldrick.  Some  peculiar  ceremonies,  of 
great  local  importance,  were  practised  when  he  made 
his  entry  into  the  town.  The  population  of  Noyon 
is  about  si.\  thousand  ;  the  itihabitants  are  engaged 
in  some  manufactures  of  linen,  cotton,  &c.,  and  carry 
on  also  a  trade  in  corn. 

Novxni  is  ivmarkable  as  having  been  the  birth-place 
of  the  celebrated  reformer  Calvin,  who  was  born  there 
on    the    10th    of   July,    1509.     His    father,    Gerard 
Calvin,  ot  Cauvin,  as  the  name  is    more   correctly 
written,  was  by  trade  a  cooper;  and  though  of  re- 
spectable character,  his  circumstances  were  too  humble 
to  have  permitted  him  to  give   his  son  a  complete 
educatiou.     Fortunately,  however,  the  youth,   having  ■ 
exhibited  at  an  early  age  a  pious  disposition,  attracted  | 
the   notice  of   a  wealthy   family   in  tlie   town  ;    and  I 
being  taken  under  their  protection,  was  sent  to  Paris  i 
to  study  for  the  church.     Before  he  had  reached  his  t 
twcltth  year,  he  was  preferred  to  a  benefice  in  the  J 
cathedral  of  Noyon,  not  a  canonry  as  is  sometimes^ 
said,  but  a  chapelry  bearing   the  name  De  la  Gesine. 
About  five  j-^ars  afterwards  he  obtained  also  the  cure{ 
of  Monteville ;  but  this   he  exchanged  at  the  end  ofl 
two    years  for  the  cure  of    Pont   L'Evfique    in   the^ 
vicinity  of  the  town.     His  residence  was,  however,  at 
Paris,  where  he  continued  to  pursue  his  studies,  not 
ha\  ing  even  received   priest's  orders.     It  was  from  &i 
native  of  Noyou,  a  fellow  scholar  of  bis,   that  Calvin 
procured  a  copy   of   the  Scriptures,  the  perusal  ot 
which  forceil  upon  his  mind  a  conviction  of  many  oil 
the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome.     He  rettirneti  tc| 
Noyon  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  but  after  a  shor 
stay  again  weut  to  Paris,  and  docs  not  seem  to  havtl 
subsequently  renewTd   his  connexion  with   his  native^ 
place,  from  which,  indeed,  he  was  in  a  great  measti 
cut  off  after  he  had  drawn  down  upon  himself  thnj 
hostility  of  the  Romanists,  by  his  open  defence  an& 
preaching  of  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation.     Tha^ 
he  was  not,  however,   forgotten,  we  have  a  proof 
an  interesting  circumstance  which  occurred  while 
was  labouring  at  Geneva  to  cement  the  fabric  of  thij 
church  which  he  had  established  thei-e;  the  cano 
of  Noyon,  in  the  year  1556,  publicly  returned  tha 
to  Goti  for  his  recovery  from  an  illness  which  it 
been  apprehended  would  prove  mortal.     Noyon 
also  the  birth-place  of   Jacques   Sarazin,  a  fame 
French  painter  and  sculptor,  who  was  born  there  t| 
the  year  1598. 


Thkrk  is  not  a  book  on  earth,  so  favourable  to  all  the  1 
atid  all  the  sublime  affections,  or  so  unfriendly  to  ha 
and  persecution,  to  tj-ranny,  injustice,  and  every 
malevolence,  as  the  Gospel.  It  breathes  nothing  througk 
but  mercy,  benevolence,  and  peace. Beattie. 


Open  not  thy  gate  to  flatterers,  nor  thy  ears  to  backbit 

— Sir  Thomas  Smith. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  BIBLE  FROM  THE 
MONUMENTS  OF  ANTIQUITY. 

No.  V. 

Pharaoh's  Dreams. 

fAKAOH'a  dreams  refer  to  objects  before  bim  in  his 
'jors.     "  Behold  there  came  op  out  of  the 
,•;),  seven  kine,  fat-fleshed  and  well  favoured, 
tj  fed  in   a  meadow."  (Gen.   xli.    2).     The 
rendered  "  a   meadow,"   by  onr   translator*, 
I  pmperiy  signifies  some  species  of  flag  or  reed. 
f)W,   both  from  the  monnments  and  the  wri- 
ngs of  the   ancient  historians,  that  the  cultivation 
aqoatic   plants   formed  an  essential  part  of  the 
riculture  of  Egypt.     Herodfjtos  gives  ns  the  fol- 
ing  account  of  the  great  attention  paid  in  this 
snch    of   industry   in   the  marshes  of  the  Delta. 
'  The  ctutoms  of  those  who  reside  in  the  marshes,  do 
differ  firom  tbo«e  of  the  other  Egyptians,  but 
have  devised  '  '  in^   inventions  for  pro- 

ing  an   easy   *-,  :>xjd.     When  the   river 

its  height,  auci  tiie  plains  are  covered,  great 
of  lUies  spring  up  in  the  water ;  to  these 
Egyptians  give  the  name  of  lotos.     They  care- 
'  gather  them,  and  dry  them  in  the  son  ;  they 
squeeze  out  the  seeds   from   the  pods  of  the 
s,  which  resemble  those  of  the  poppy,  and  having 
thern   into  loaves  bake  them  over  the  fire, 
roof  also  of  this  lotos,  which  is  roundish,  and  of 
!  size  of  an  apple,  is  eatable ;  its  flavour  is  mode- 
There  are  also  other  lilies  of  a  dif- 
<mewhat  similar  to  roses,  produced  in 
tx  f-d  in  a  calyx, 

i.riogs  up  from 

of  itii:  lotjt  j  it  is  in  iiiMp«  like  the  combr-: 

by  the  wild  bees.     In  the  calyx,  or  cop,  ar'^ 

1  many  kemela,  about  the  size  of  an  dive-stone : 

are  eaten  both  green  and  dried.     The  byblus  u 

annual  plant)  after  they  have  plucked  it  from 

>  marshes,  they  cut  off  the  top  part,  and  use  it  (or 

and  various  purposes ;  the  lower  part,  which  is 

;  a  cubit  in  length,  is  good  for  food,  and  is  com- 

exposed  for  sak.     Those  who  desire  to  make 

'  delicate  dish  of  the  byblas,  stew  it   m  a  hot 

.  and  so  serve  it  up." 

Tbeopbrastiu  confinns  this  account  of  the  edible 

aquatic  plants,  and  be  adds  that  the  parts  not  used 

for  hmnaa  food,  were  given  as  fodder  to  sheep  and 

-  V  ri.     The  .'fcj&K  on  which  Pharaoh,  in  bis  dream, 

"le  feeding,  was,  probably,  one  of  the 

plants.     It  is  remarkable  that,  in  the 

'-'  .'.'.-harvest,  the  straw  was  usually  neglected,  the 

c-:-  .Axt  catting  off  only  the  ears,  but  in  the  lotus- 

...    est  the  reapers  cut  the  stems  very  low,  and  great 

-ir^.  was  taken  in  binding  the  sheaves,  because  every 

pit  of  these  vegetables  mi^t  be  turned  to  profitable 

mt. 

1  .le  two  species  of  lotos  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
\'fmphea  lotta  mad  the  Npt^kea  mebambo. 
r  is  still  found  in  great  abundance  near 
e  stalk  rise*  about  five  feet  above  the 
water,    but  it  sometimea  attains  a 
:  hence  we  find  it  frequently  inter- 
;!t)s  in  Egyptian  paintings.  Savary 
m  fais  Travels,  that  the  seed  is  stiOl  used  as 
t  of  food  in  Lower  Egypt.     The  Nym^ua 
WtkoHbo,    tit   lielwmbmm   tpeaotmm,   is    a    plant   weH 
known  in  India ;  it  does  not  appear  to  be  now  culti- 
fUed  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  but  it  was  anciently 
gr.   ,,Vft^^.*  of  great  attention.     Belzoni  found  it  de- 
its  natural  c<dours,  with  its  stalk,  flower, 
ruit,  in  one  of  the  tombs  which  he  opened ;  and 
.:.«  great  Frendi  work  on  Egypt,  we  find  that  a 


nelumbo  harvest  is  represented  in  on';  ',f  r}.'-.  royal 
sepulchres,  thus  intimating  that  it  v,;--;  o"  .  ;  a 
luxury  worthy  of  sovereigns.     It  is  ii  iy 

known,  that  the  byblus  grows  in  a  part  (- :  .  ar 

Syracuse,  but  nowhere  else  in  Europe,  'ktu:  late 
Chevalier  Landolina  succeeded  in  mannfactaring 
p^>ynis  from  its  leaves,  specimens  of  which  were 
sent  to  the  principal  museums  and  cabioets  of 
Christendom.  He  likewise  bean  testimony  Ut  the 
**tetaem  of  the  sap,  and  describes  the  interior  pulp 
as  similar  to  the  sugar-cane. 

It  is  said  that  the  seven  kme  were  "fat-fleshea 
and  well-flavoured,"  and  we  find  from  the  monu- 
ments that  the  fattening  of  cattle  was  very  exten- 
sivety  practised  m  Egypt,  and  that  the  superrtitions 
abstinence  from  aainMl  food,  which  some  authors 
ascribe  to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  must  have  been 
limited  to  a  particular  sect  or  district.  This  attention 
to  the  feeding  of  cattle  serves  to  explain  a  difficult 
in  the  history  of  the  ten  plagues :  in  the  account  of 
the  plague  of  murrain,  it  is  said,  "  all  the  eattle  of 
Egypt  died,"  (Gen.  ix.  0)  ;  and  in  the  same  chapter 
we  arc  told  that  gome  of  the  Egyptian  cattle  were 
subsequently  destrrjyed  by  the  hail.  But  those  who 
have  dwelt  upon  this  apparent  crjntradiction  have 
overiooked  the  limitation  to  the  pla^e  of  murrain, 
in  its  announcement,  "  Behold  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
is  upon  thy  cattle  whick  «  t«  the  /eid;"  the  plague 
consequently  did  not  extend  to  the  beasu  which  were 
preserved  in  stalls  and  enclosures,  and  consequently 
there  remained  after  the  plague  of  murrain  a  coo- 
siderable  number  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  the  bail 

Many  commentators  have  expressed  surprise  at 
"  the  kine  coming  up  out  of  the  river,"  bnt  this  is  a 
stance  with  which  all  travellers  in  the  Easit  ate 
r.  All  animals  of  the  buffalo  kind,  in  hot 
'4,  delight  to  stand  for  hoars  in  the  water, 
very  part  of  the  body,  except  the  bead,  im- 
Bcrsed,  boUi  to  cool  themselves  and  to  avoid  the 
annoyance  of  flies  and  other  insects ;  indeed  we  see 
the  same  thing  frequently  occur  in  En^and.  It 
deserves  also  to  be  noticed,  that  the  ox  an>oag  the 
Egyptians  was  the  ordinary  symbol  of  i^cultore  and 
•obastence,  and  it  was  astoral,  therefore,  that  the 
visionary  emblems  of  abaadant  harvesto  slMold  seem 
to  come  from  the  Nile,  the  great  soarce  of  the  ferti- 
Uty  of  the  country.  Though  in  most  cases  it  is  very 
difficult  to  trace  the  analogy  which  induced  the 
Egyptians  to  adopt  any  particular  symbol,  we  can  at 
once  discover  the  reason  why  the  ox  was  made  the 
emblem  of  farming  operations,  becaose  there  was 
scarcely  one  in  which  this  oaeful  animal  was  not 
employed.  The  ox  drew  the  plough  carted  heme 
the  harvest,  and  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  threshed 
out  the  grain.  A  more  striking  emblem  a(  agricul* 
tural  produce  could  scarcely  be  devised  than  the 
animal  which  lent  such  eflicient  aid  to  the  cultivatioa 
in  every  one  of  bis  labours. 

In  his  second  dream  Pharaoh  beheld  that  "  seven 
ears  of  com  came  up  upon  one  stalk,  rank  and 
good. '  (Gen.  xlL  7).  The  prolific  harvests  of  Egypt 
were  always  celebrated,  the  crops  depicted  on  the 
monuments  are  always  represented  very  rich,  and 
modem  travellers  have  foaad  com-ptants  with  more 
than  seven  ears  on  ooe  stalk,  growing  in  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Nile. 

When  Joseph  was  sommoned  from  kia  dongeon 
to  interpret  Phasaob's  dream,  the  historiaa  nentiona 
a  minute  particalarity,  which  our  habits  prevent  as 
from  nrntiring  with  the  attention  it  merits.  "  Then 
Pharaoh  sent  and  called  Joseph,  and  they  brought 
him  hastily  oat  of  the  dungeon,  and  he  $km>»d  Unuelf, 
and  changed  his  raimeot,  ud  came  in  aato  VkaxatAk.". 
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REAPING   THE    LOTUS. 


(Gen.  xli.  14).  Unlike  the  other  oriental  nations, 
the  Egyptians  did  not  wear  beards,  and  they  were  the 
only  people  who  practised  shaving  from  remote  anti- 
quity ;  indeed  it  is  chiefly  by  their  want  of  a  beard, 
that  the  native  Egyptians  are  distinguished  from  their 
allies  and  captives  on  the  monuments.  This  practice 
could  only  have  been  known  to  a  person  well 
acquainted  with  Egypt,  for  the  Hebrews  cherished 
the  beard,  and  considered  its  loss  a  great  disgrace. 
But  Joseph  here  conforms  himself  to  an  usage,  which 
but  for  the  Bible  and  the  monuments  would  never 
have  been  known  to  have  existed. 

Indeed,  the  attention  bestowed  by  the  Egyptians 
on  the  hair  and  beard,  seems  to  have  been  regarded 
by  them  as  one  of  the  distinguishing  marks  of  their 
superior  civilization.  We  see  them,  as  in  the  annexed 
engraving,  employing  professional  barbers  and  hair- 


dressers, and  we  invariably  find  the  captives  from 
barbarous  tribes  depicted  with  rough  beards  and 
shaggy  locks,  as  if  no  more  striking  marks  could  be 
given  of  their  inferiority  to  the  highly-cultivated 
nation  which  was  subject  to  the  sway  of  the  Pha- 
raohs. 

Pharaoh  was  so  delighted  with  tne  wisdom  dis- 
played by  Joseph  in  the  interpretation  of  his  dream, 
that  he  appointed  him  his  prime  minister.     The  form 


of  investiture  is  remarkable.  "  And  Pharaoh  took 
otF  his  ring  from  his  hand  and  put  it  upon  Joseph's 
hand,  and  arrayed  him  in  vestures  of  fine  linen,  and 
put  a  gold  chain  about  his  neck ;  and  he  made  him 
to  ride  in  the  second  chariot  which  he  had,  and  they 
cried  before  him,  '  Bow  the  knee  ;'  and  he  made  him 
ruler  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt."  (Gen.  xli.  42, 
43).  Investiture  by  the  gift  of  a  seal-ring  and  robe 
of  honour  is  still  common  in  the  East ;  and  we  learn 
from  the  monuments,  that  the  privilege  of  wearing  a 
gold  chain  was  reserved  for  persons  of  high  rank, 
and  was  probably  an  ensign  of  their  dignity.  The 
chariot  was  peculiar  to  the  Egyptians,  and  the  right 
of  riding  in  one  of  their  splendid  vehicles  appears  to 
be  reserved  for  kings  and  princes  ;  no  persons  of 
inferior  rank  appear  thus  mounted,  on  the  monu- 
ments, and  hence  we  can  appeciate  the  historian's 
accuracy  in  specially  mentioning,  that  Joseph  rode 
only  in  "  the  second  chariot."  It  deserves  also  to 
be  noted,  that  the  word  abrek,  rendered  by  our  trans- 
lators, "  bow  the  knee,"  is  interpreted  differently  by 
most  of  the  ancient  versions ;  they  consider  it  as 
two  words,  ab  rek,  that  is,  "  father  of  the  land,  or 
people,"  an  epithet  frequently  applied  to  viziers  or 
ministers  in  the  East  at  the  present  day. 

It  is  recorded,  that  "  in  the  seven  plenteous  years, 
the  earth  brought  forth  by  handfuls."  (Gen.  xli.  47). 
This  singular  expression  appears  to  allude  not  merely 
to  the  great  abundance  of  the  crop,  but  also  to  the 
Egyptian  custom  of  reaping  only  the  ears  of  com, 
neglecting  the  straw  as  an  article  of  little  value.  We 
see  the  figure  to  the  left  in  the  accompanying  en- 
graving, holding  a  handful  of  corn,  while  an  inferior 
labourer  is  carrj'ing  away  the  collected  ears  in  a  basket. 

The  shortness  of  the  ears  cut  off  by  the  reaper  is 
attested  by  the  basket,  the  shape  of  which  obviously 
renders  it  unfit  for  carrying  straw,  and  also  by  the 
bundles  which  the  figures   on  the  left  hold  in  their 
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hands.  But  we  must  not  infer  from  this  that  the 
Egyptian  corn  was  remarkable  for  a  short  stem ;  on 
the  contrary,  we  see  in  this  very  engraving  that  it 
grew  to  a  very  considerable  height ;  the  straw,  how- 
ever, was  not  regarded,  on  account  of  the  great 
abundance  of  reeds  and  lotus  in  the  country,  which 
both  afforded  more  succulent  fodder  for  cattle,  and 
also  were  stronger  and  more  durable  for  covering  the 
roofs  of  huts  and  houses.  It  is  from  this  peculiarity 
of  Egyptian  farming  that  we  never  see  a  gleaner  re- 
presented in  any  of  their  pictures  of  a  harvest,  and 
that  their  reaping-hooks  are  shorter  and  more  curved 
than  those  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  this  country. 
It  is  not  always  easy  to  identify  the  various  species 
of  grain  depicted  on  the  monuments;  indeed,  it  is 
probable  that  most  of  the  varieties  of  bread-corn, 
especially  wheat,  have  been  produced  by  cultivation. 
Botanists  have  not  agreed  upon  the  particular  species 
of  Trilicum  which  was  first  cultivated  by  farmers  ; 
but  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  an 
Egyptian  plant,  for  unquestionably  Egypt  was  the 
country  in  which  it  was  first  cultivated. 

The  Bible  first  mentions  wheat  as  the  produce  of 
Egypt :  the  monuments  show  that  its  cultivation 
was  practised  before  the  age  of  profane  history,  and 
the  earliest  traditions  of  Greece  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean islands  agree,  that  the  knowledge  of  grain  was 
derived  from  Egyptian  emigrants.  There  is  one  more 
particular  respecting  the  cultivation  of  grain  men- 
tioned by  the  sacred  historian,  which  has  hitherto 
escaped  the  notice  of  commentators,  but  which  is 
singularly  confirmed  by  the  monuments  and  by  pro- 
fane history.  It  is  particularly  mentioned,  that  the 
corn-farms  were  all  in  the  vicinity  of  cities.  It  is 
said  of  Joseph,  "  the  food  of  the  field  which  was 
round  about  every  city,  laid  he  up  in  the  same."  The 
monuments  exhibit  to  us  the  farm-labourers  nume- 


rous and  unarmed,  while  the  historians  assure  us, 
that  those  parts  of  Egypt  at  a  distance  from  the 
cities,  were  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  plundering 
hordes  on  the  eastern  and  southern  frontiers  of  the 
country.  Hence  we  see  how  forcible,  and  how  just 
is  the  specification  of  the  sacred  historian,  "  that  the 
corn-fields  were  round  about  every  city,  "  a  circum- 
stance which  at  once  stamps  the  truth  and  authen- 
ticity of  the  narrative. 

In  the  account  given  us  of  Joseph's  prudent  admi- 
nistration, we  find  a  distinct  reference  made  to  another 
Egyptian  usage,  which  can  only  be  explained  by  a 
reference  to  the  monuments.  "  And  he  gathered  up 
all  the  food  of  the  seven  years  which  were  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  and  laid  up  the  food  in  the  cities  ; 
the  food  of  the  field  which  was  round  about  every 
city,  laid  he  up  in  the  same.  And  Joseph  gathered 
corn  as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  very  much,  until  he  left 
numbering  it,  for  it  was  without  number."  (Gen.  xli. 
48,  49.)  In  the  accompanying  engraving  of  the 
process  of  winnowing,  we  see  that  a  secretary  was 
employed  in  numbering,  or  taking  an  account  of  the 
produce,  when  it  had  been  freed  by  the  winnowers 
from  the  chaff.  This  secretary  may  either  have  been 
employed  by  the  owner,  or  he  may  have  been  a  royal 
officer,  for,  as  we  shall  subsequently  have  occasion  to 
observe,  taxes  were  levied  in  Egypt  like  tithes  in 
England ;  that  is  to  say,  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
produce  was  paid  as  rent,  or  land-tax,  to  the  crown. 

Several  passages  in  Scripture  are  elucidated  by  this 
view  of  the  process  of  winnowing.  We  find  that  the 
grain,  after  having  been  trodden  out  by  the  oxen,  was 
taken  up  in  a  scoop,  or  slightly  hollowed  shovel,  and 
flung  against  the  wind.  The  broken  straw  and  the 
chaff  were  thus  blown  away,  hence  the  Psalmist  com- 
pares the  ungodly  to  "  the  chaff,  which  the  wind 
driveth  away."  (Psalm  i.  4.)     The  shovel  used  in  this 
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operation,  was  called  by  the  Hebrews  mizrch,  which 
is  rendered  "  fan,"  in  our  versions  ;  Isaiah  alludes  to 
it  in  describing  God's  tender  mercies  towards  his 
church  :  "  The  oxen  likewise,  and  the  young  asses 
that  plough  the  ground,  shall  eat  clean  provender, 
which  hath  been  winnowed  with  the  shovel  and  the 
fan."  (Isaiah  xxx.  24.)  John  the  Baptist  describing 
the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  makes  a  more  direct 
allusion  to  this  winnowing  process  :  "  Whose  fan  is  in 
his  hand,  and  he  will  throughly  purge  hia  floor, 
and  gather  his  wheat  into  the  garner,  but  the  chaff 
he  will  burn  with  unquenchable  fire."   (Matt.  iii.  12.) 

The  storing  and  gathering  of  corn  into  the  granaries, 
is  frequently  depicted  on  the  monuments  ;  we  can  see 
that  the  stores  were  very  capacious,  and  that  it  is  not 
improbable  that  they  might  have  contained  a  supply 
sufficient  for  the  seven  years  of  famine. 

Another  peculiarity  of  these  granaries  deserves  to 
be  particularly  noticed.  The  roofs  of  the  stores  are 
arched  ;  the  investigations  of  modern  travellers  have 
sufficiently  proved  that  the  principles  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  arch  were  known  both  to  the  ancient 
Egyptians  and  the  Ethiopians,  although  they  were 
not  understood  by  the  architects  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  The  great  extent  of  the  stores  in  the  accom- 
panying engraving,  and  in  many  other  similar  repre- 
sentations, might  surprise  us,  did  we  not  know  that 
Egypt  was  the  granary  of  the  ancient  world,  and  that 
even  after  the  prudent  administration  of  Joseph,  it 
was  considered  an  object  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  have  a  large  stock  of  corn  in  store. 

All  ancient  historians  agree  in  attributing  great 
political  power  to  the  priesthood,  and  their  accounts 
are  confirmed  by  the  monuments.  It  was  on  this 
account  that  Joseph  connected  himself  with  the 
priestly  caste,  by  marrying  "  Asenath,  the  daughter 
of  Potipherah,  the  priest  of  On."  Commentators, 
however,  have  omitted  to  remark,  that  agriculture 
was  peculiarly  under  the  protection  of  the  priests. 
In  the  representation  of  a  victorious  monarch  coming 
to  pay  homage  to  the  gods  for  their  protection,  the 
importance  of  agriculture  is  manifested  amid  all  "  the 
pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war;" 
when  the  king  comes  forward  to  present  his  offering, 
a  priest  holds  out  to  him  a  bundle  of  corn,  which  the 
monarch  cuts  through  with  a  sickle  before  depositing 
his  gift  on  the  altar.  The  peculiar  nature  of  Joseph's 
trust  requiring  him  to  take  charge  of  all  the  farming 
operations  throughout  Egypt,  must  consequently 
have  rendered  his  reception  into  the  priestly  caste 
highly  expedient,  if  not  absolutely  necessary.  It  is 
certain,  that  when  a  king  was  elected  who  did  not 
belong  to  the  priestly  order,  he  was  received  into  the 
sacerdotal  caste  by  adoption.  Hence  there  arose  a 
necessity  for  Joseph's  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
an  idolatrous  priest,  a  union  which,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, would  be  censurable  and  improper. 

We  have  now  traced  Joseph's  career,  from  his  en- 
trance into  Egypt  as  a  slave,  tu  the  moment  when  he 
became  the  administrator  of  the  kingdom,  and  have 
shown  that  the  existing  monuments  confirm  the 
accuracy  of  Scripture  in  the  most  minute  particulars 
of  his  history. 


CARBONIC  ACID. 
No.  IV. 


Air,  which  is  exhaled  from  the  lungs  of  mankind  and 
the  inferior  animals,  in  the  process  of  respiration, 
contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  Cai-bonic  Acid, — 
a  fact  first  noticed  by  Dr.  Black,  and  since  his  days 
confirmed  and  elucidated  by  many  other  eminent 
philosophers. 


The  means  for  detecting  this  gas  are  so  simple  that 
we  shall  describe  them.  Any  of  our  readers  may 
perform  the  experiment,  which  requii-es  no  great 
amount  of  chemical  knowledge,  or  of  skill  in  mani- 
pulating, to  insure  its  success.  First  of  all,  some 
lime-water  must  be  prepared.  To  do  that,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  procure  a  piece  of  quick-lime,  the  size 
of  a  marble,  and,  after  it  has  been  slaked,  let  it  be 
mixed  with  half  a  pint  of  clean  water.  In  an  hour, 
or  less,  that  portion  of  the  lime  not  dissolved  by  the 
water  will  subside,  when  the  latter  being  poured  off 
into  a  glass  vessel, — an  ale-glass  will  be  found  the 
most  convenient, — it  is  fit  for  use.  We  may  just 
mention,  as  a  curious  fact,  that  cold  water  dissolves 
a  larger  quantity  of  lime  than  hot.  At  the  tempera- 
ture of  60°,  one  grain  of  lime  requires  for  its  solu- 
tion 778  grains  of  water;  at  the  boihng  temperature, 
(212°)  1270  grains  of  water  are  required. 

To  proceed  with  our  experiment ;  let  us  take  a 
piece  of  quill,  or  glass  tubing,  and  if  neither  of  these 
happen  to  be  at  hand,  part  of  the  stem  of  a  tobacco- 
pipe  will  do  equally  well.  Inserting  one  end  of  the 
tube,  whatever  it  may  be,  about  an  inch  below  the 
surface  of  the  lime-water,  and  the  other  end  in  the 
mouth,  we  must  blow  gently  through  it  for  the  space 
of  two  or  three  minutes,  and  then  observe  tlie  effect. 
The  water  which,  previously  to  our  blowing  into  it, 
was  perfectly  clear,  will  present  a  milky  appearance, 
occasioned  by  the  Carbonic  Acid  expelled  from  the 
lungs  uniting  with  the  lime  dissolved  by  the  water, 
and  forming  chalk  (carbonate  of  lime).  A  know- 
ledge of  the  affinities  thus  subsisting  between  lime 
and  carbonic  acid,  furnishes  the  chemist  with  an  ex- 
tremely delicate  and  convenient,  as  it  is  also  an  uner- 
ring, test  for  that  gas.  It  also  explains  our  motives 
for  recommending,  in  a  former  paper*,  lime  and 
water,  as  being  preferable  to  water  alone,  for  removing 
Carbonic  Acid  from  sewers,  or  other  cavities,  where 
it  is  known  or  suspected  to  exist. 

Having  shown  how  Carbonic  Acid  may  be  detected, 
as  constituting  a  part  of  the  air  given  off  by  the  lungs, 
it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  inquire  a  little  into  its 
relative  proportions.  Before  that  can  be  done,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  devote  a  few  minutes  to  the  subject  of 
respiration  generally,  limiting  our  observations,  how- 
ever, to  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  huraaa 
subject. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  determine,  with  anything 
like  perfect  accuracy,  the  quantity  of  air  received  into 
the  lungs  at  each  inspiration.  Whatever  may  be  the 
form  of  apparatus  employed  for  the  purpose,  it  must 
necessarily  interfere,  in  some  degree,  with  the  natural 
process  of  breathing ;  and  hence  the  results  so 
obtained  will,  at  the  best,  be  only  approximations. 
Judging  from  our  own  experiments,  made  with  great 
care  some  years  ago,  and  repeated  just  previous  to 
the  moment  at  which  we  are  writing,  and  comparing 
them  with  those  conducted  in  a  manner  somewhat 
similar  by  others,  we  believe  that  from  1.5  to  18  cubic 
inches  of  air,  at  a  temperature  of  60°,  may  be 
assumed  as  very  nearly  representing  the  actual  quan- 
tity which,  under  ordinary  circumstances  of  health 
and  tranquillity,  passes  into  the  lungs  of  an  adult  at 
every  inspiration.  The  quantity  expired  is  about  the 
same,  subject,  however,  to  occasional  variations,  which 
depend  upon  circumstances  that  we  cannot  now  enu- 
merate. The  average  number  of  inspirations  and 
expirations  in  a  minute  is  40,  so  that  allowing  18 
cubic  inches  (rather  more  than  half  an  imperial  pint,) 
of  air  to  pass  into  the  lungs  at  each  inspiration,  it 
follows  that  every  adult  individual  will  require  21,600 
cubic  inches    (equal  to  78  gallons,)  of  air  per  hour, 

*  See  Saturday  Magasine,  Vol,  XI.,  p.  142. 
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and  in  24  hours  the  quantity  necessary  to  sustain 
lite  will  be  518,400  cubic  inches,  equal  to  300  cubic 
feet,  or  1872  gallons. 

The  entire  capacity  of  the  lungs  has  been  variously 
stated,  but  we  think  that  300  cubic  inches  is  very 
near  the  mark.  After  a  natural  expiration,  at  least 
150  inches  of  air  can  be  forced  out  of  the  lungs  by 
voluntary  exertion,  which,  added  to  the  18  expired  in 
the  ordinary  way,  make  1 68  ;  and  it  is  supposed  that 
a  quantity,  equal  to  about  130  inches,  remains  in  the 
lungs  after  every  attempt  made  to  empty  them.  If 
this  view  of  the  matter  be  correct,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  whole  of  the  air  contained  in  the  lungs,  will 
be  renewed  by  1 7  inspirations,  or  in  rather  less  than 
one  minute.  Although  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
ascertain,  whether  any  portion  of  the  air  taken  into 
the  lungs  at  one  inspiration,  is  expelled  by  the  expi- 
ration immediately  succeeding  it,  yet  it  seems  rational 
to  conclude,  that  such  is  not  the  case,  especially  when 
the  formation  of  Carbonic  Acid  is  taken  into  the 
account,  a  subject  which  by  these  preliminary  obser- 
vations we  intend  to  illustrate. 

Supposing  18  cubic  inches,  which  we  have  assumed 
as  the  maximum  quantity  of  air  taken  into  the  lungs 
at  each  inspiration,  to  be,  as  we  believe  it  is,  very  near 
the    truth,   the   relative  proportions   of   oxygen   and 
frogen  will  be  Si'oths  inches   of  the  first-mentioned 
<,  and  14Aths  mches   of  the  latter,   the  Carbonic 
id   present   in   so    small   a    quantity   of  air  being 
urcely    appreciable.      This   is   the    state   of   things 
len  the  air  enters  the  lungs.     Let  us  now  inquire 
')  the  circumstances  attending  its  exit.     And  here 
r  attention  will  first  be  arrested  by  the  fact,  that 
uough  about  one-third  part  of  the  oxygen  will  have 
11  apparently  lost,  yet  that,  as  respects  the  total 
antity   of   aeriform  fluid  respired,   and  compared 
'h  that  inspired,  no  perceptible  diminution  will  have 
.en  place.     On  a  more  careful  examination,  it  will 
ascertained  that  the  place  of  the   oxygen  which 
I  disappeared,  is  supplied  by  an  equal  quantity  of 
abonic  Acid  ;  whence  it  is   manifest,   that  during 
-:    few   moments   atmospheric    air  remains    in    the 
iigs,   a  portion    of  its  oxygen   combines  with  the 
.pour    of  carbon,    and  forms   Carbonic   Acid;    the 
i^in  of  the  latter  gas  in  the  process  of  respiration 
iiig   thus    satisfactorily   accounted  for.     We    may 
I'ther  remark,  that  the  gases  expelled  from  the  lungs 
ill  be  found  to  exceed  in  weight  those  inhaled,  the 
^  rease    amounting    exactly  to   what  might  be   ex- 
ited, from  the  well-known  superior  density  of  Car- 
.  ;iic  Acid  as  compared  with  oxygen  gas. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
understanding  how  it  is  that  air  which  has  once 
entered  the  lungs,  is  thereby  rendered  unfit  to  be 
'  breathed  over  again.  It  has  become,  in  two  ways,  in- 
capable of  sustaining  the  vital  energies ;  first,  by  the 
withdrawment  of  oxygen,  and  next,  by  the  addition, 
or  rather  substitution,  of  Carbonic  Acid.  Were  the 
,  air  which  has  once  been  breathed  to  pass  immediately 
into  the  lungs  again,  we  can  easily  conceive  that  it 
would  be  still  further  deteriorated  ;  and  if  it  were 
possible  to  repeat  the  process  three  or  four  times,  the 
air  thus  operated  on  would  produce  suffocation.  This 
is  precisely  what  has  happened  in  some  instances  to 
persons  who  have  descended  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  in  diving-bells.  By  the  accidental  disarrange- 
ment of  the  air-tubes,  or  a  misunderstanding  on  the 
part  of  the  assistants  of  the  preconcerted  signals, 
the  supply  of  air  has  been  interrupted,  when  those 
within  the  bell,  having  at  length  exhausted  the  oxygen 
it  contained,  have  been  suffocated.  One  of  the  most 
appalling  incidents  upon  record,  is  that  of  the  con- 
finement of  14C  of  our  unfortunate  countrymen  who 


were  made  prisoners  in  1756  at  Calcutta,  and  shut 
up  in  a  close  dungeon,  whence,  a  few  hours  after- 
wards, 23  only  returned  alive. 

The  quantity  of  Carbonic  Acid  disengaged  from 
the  lungs  is  liable  to  frequent  variations,  differing  in 
different  individuals,  and  in  the  same  individuals  at 
different  times.  By  day  it  is  more  abundant  than  at 
night,  beginning  to  increase  about  daybreak,  and 
continuing  to  do  so  till  noon,  and  then  decreasing 
until  sunset.  From  that  time  till  the  morning  it 
remains  tolerably  uniform,  the  proportion  being  one- 
fifth  less  than  during  the  middle  of  the  day.  Food, 
exercise,  mental  emotions,  and  especially  disease, 
affect  the  functions  of  respiration.  Hence  the  pro- 
portion of  Carbonic  Acid  given  off  by  the  lungs,  is 
greatest  when  the  digestive  organs  are  in  a  healthy 
state,  and  stimulated  by  wholesome  food ;  whilst, 
under  the  influence  of  low  diet,  or  depressing  pas- 
sions, it  constantly  diminishes. 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  away  from  the  subject  now 
in  hand,  were  we  to  notice  the  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  colour  and  qualities  of  the  blood,  by 
exposure  to  the  influence  of  atmospheric  air  in  the 
lungs.  These  changes,  the  means  by  which  they  are 
effected,  and  the  probable  cause  of  animal  heat,  as 
being  intimately  associated  with  them,  must  receive  a 
separate  notice  at  a  future  day. 

Decay  and  reproduction  are  unceasing  processes, — 
in  some  instances  succeeding  each  other  with  a  rapi- 
dity that  eludes  the  most  rigid  observation,  in  others 
advancing  so  slowly,  that  years,  and  even  ages,  pass 
away  ere  their  effects  become  apparent.  By  experience 
and  observation  we  are  affectingly  reminded,  that  no 
part  of  the  visible  creation  is  more  susceptible  of  change 
than  ourselves.  Our  corporeal  frame  is  described  by 
the  pen  of  inspiration  as  a  tabernacle.  In  its  very 
best  state  it  is  but  a  frail  tenement  of  clay.  There  is 
nothing  about  it  that  resembles  a  substantial  and 
long-enduring  building.  True  it  is,  that  the  elements 
of  which  it  is  constructed,  are  in  themselves  durable, 
but  as  respects  their  habits  and  uses  and  properties, 
nothiilg  can  be  conceived  more  changeable  or  uncer- 
tain. What  a  mercy  is  it  that  He,  in  whose  hands 
are  the  issues  of  life,  knoweth  our  frame,  and  re- 
membereth  that  we  are  but  dust ! 

Let  it  not  for  one  moment  be  supposed,  that 
changes  of  form  and  of  place  imply  that  anything  is 
lost  or  destroyed.  Matter,  whatever  variety  of  forms 
it  may  assume,  is  imperishable.  Solids  may  become 
liquids,  and  liquids  may  be  converted  into  vapours  or 
gases,  but  this  is  nothing  more  than  what  is  destined 
to  accomplish  the  beneficent  purposes  of  the  Creator. 
The  fire  may  burn,  the  water  dissolve,  and  the  tem- 
pest scatter,  but  these  occasion  neither  waste  nor 
disorder.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  among  the  most 
effective  agents  by  whose  instrumentality  we  realize 
the  promise,  that  "  while  the  earth  remaineth,  seed- 
time and  harvest,  and  cold  and  heat,  and  Summer 
and  Winter,  and  day  and  night,  shall  not  cease.' 

The  world  in  which  we  live  has  existed,  as  respects 
the  present  arrangement  of  its  materials,  about  6000 
years  ;  a  period,  when  compared  with  that  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  elementary  particles  of  our  globe 
were  first  created,  which  is  perhaps  as  a  drop  from  a 
bucket  in  the  accumulated  waters  of  the  ocean.  It 
is  perfectly  natural,  that  we  associate  ideas  of  dura- 
bility with  hard  substances ;  hence  stones  have,  in  all 
ages,  been  selected  for  monumental  columns  and  for 
national  edifices  ;  these,  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
have  withstood  the  Summer's  heat  and  the  Winter's 
blast  during  many  centuries ;  and  although,  as  in 
some  instances,  they  present  only  nnshapen  masses 
or  piles  of  ruins,  yet,  even  in  that  state,  they  testify 
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that  hundreds,  and  perhaps  thousands,  of  years  have 
passed  away  since  they  were  hewn  from  the  quarry. 

We  have  stated  in  a  former  paper,  that  Carbonic 
Acid  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  the  ma- 
terials of  which  the  solid  fabric  of  our  globe  consists. 
It  has  also  been  shown  how  this  gas  can  be  obtained, 
namely,  by  putting  a  piece  of  chalk  into  a  mixture  of 
hydrochloric  acid  (spirit  of  salt,)  and  water,  and  if 
this  acid  cannot  be  conveniently  obtained,  common 
vinegar  may  be  substituted.  We  have  referred  to 
this  matter  again,  to  point  attention  to  the  simplicity 
of  the  means  by  which  we  can  disturb  the  repose  of 
elements,  whose  affinities  have  been  exercising  a 
mutual  influence  during  perhaps  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands or  millions  of  years. 

The  diamond  consists  of  pure  carbon,  and  it  is 
supposed  to  differ  from  carefully  prepared  charcoal 
only  in  the  aggregation  or  arrangement  of  its  par- 
ticles. The  combustion  of  the  diamond  in  oxygen 
gas  is  an  experiment  which  has  often  been  repeated, 
and  with  the  same  result,  namely,  the  formation  of 
Carbonic  Acid ;  and  this  is  exactly  what  happens 
with  charcoal  under  similar  circumstances.  Here  we 
may  notice,  that  the  high  value  attached  to  the 
hardest,  as  it  is  also  the  most  costly,  of  gems,  is  due 
rather  to  its  comparative  scarcity  than  to  the  posses- 
sion of  any  intrinsic  excellence.  Some  diamonds 
have  cost  upwards  of  100,000/.;  but  see  how  soon 
they  may  be  changed  into  a  gaseous  compound,  in 
quantity  scarcely  sufficient  to  impart  briskness  to  a 
bottle  of  soda-water  ! 

Under  the  influence  of  cold  and  pressure.  Carbonic 
Acid  is  obtained  in  a  liquid  state ;  by  an  ingenious 
application  of  this  liquid,  in  promoting  its  own  eva- 
poration, it  has  been  rendered  solid.  In  both  these 
forms  it  is  a  highly-dangerous  compoxmd,  and  rather 
a  matter  of  curiosity  to  the  chemist  than  of  practical 
utility,  and  hence  possesses  but  little  interest  for  our 
readers.     Here  we  conclude. 


ADVENTURE  WITH  AN  ELEPHANT. 
A  PARTY  set  out  to  ascend  one  of  the  rivers  at 
Delagoa  Bay,  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  the  hippo- 
potamus. Whilst  they  were  in  quest  of  the  haunts  of 
those  huge  animals,  a  shrill  angry  cry  reached  their 
ears,  and  presently,  Mr.  Barrette,  a  midshipman, 
rushed  from  the  reeds,  his  face  covered  with  blood, 
calling  loudly  for  assistance  to  Lieutenant  Arlett,  who 
had  just  been  attacked  by  an  elephant.  The  party 
proceeded  to  the  spot,  and  found  their  unfortunate 
comrade  stretched  motionless  on  his  back,  covered 
with  blood  and  dirt,  and  his  eyes  starting  from  their 
sockets,  in  all  the  expressive  horror  of  a  violent 
death.  It  was  some  time  before  he  showed  any  symp- 
toms of  life  ;  they  succeeded,  however,  in  carrying 
him  on  board,  where  he  gradually  recovered,  and 
when  he  became  sufficiently  collected,  he  gave  an 
account  of  what  befel  him,  which  shows  the  extra- 
ordinary sagacity  of  the  elephant,  when  in  its  wild 
state.  He,  at  the  first  approach  of  the  animal, 
thought  he  had  stumbled  upon  an  enormous  hippo- 
potamus, the  object  of  their  pursuit,  but  he  was  soon 
undeceived.  The  animal,  which  appeared  highly 
irritated  at  the  intrusion,  waved  its  trunk  in  the  air, 
and  the  moment  he  spoke,  reared  upon  its  hind  legs, 
turned  short  round,  and,  with  a  shrill,  passionate  cry, 
rushed  after  him,  tearing  down  the  opposing  reeds  in 
his  way,  while  Lieutenant  Arlett  vainly  attempted  to 
effect  his  escape.  For  a  short  time  he  had  hopes  of 
luding  his  pursuer,  as  the  animal  perceived  one  of 
the  seamen  mounted  on  the  top  of  a  tree,  about 


twenty  feet  high,  and  three  in  circumference,  mena- 
cing him   by  his  voice  and  gestures,  while  preparing! 
to    fire.       The    elephant    turned    short    round,    and, 
shrieking  with  rage,  made   a  kind   of  spring   against  I 
the  tree,  as  if  to  reach  the  object  of  his  attack,  when( 
his  ponderous  weight   bore  the  whole  to  the  ground, 
but  fortunately  without  hurting  the  man,  who  slippedl 
among  the  reeds.     The  ferocious  animal  still  foUowedi 
him,  foaming  with  rage,  to  the  rising  bank  of  the! 
river;  the   man  crying  loudly,   "An  elephant!    anl 
elephant !"  until  closely  pressed  by  his  pursuer,  theyl 
both  came  upon  the  top  of  the  slope,  where  the  party! 
who  had  heard  his  cries  were  prepared,  and  instantlyl 
fired  a  volley  as  the  elephant  appeared.     This  madel 
him  return  with  increased  fury  to  Mr.  Arlett,  who,  inl 
his  eagerness  to  escape,  stumbled   and   fell,  the  huge  I 
beast  running  over  him   and    severely  bruising  hi; 
ancle. 

As  soon  as  he  had  passed,  Mr.  Arlett  arose,  am  I 
limping  with  pain,  attempted  once  more  to  retreat 
but  the  animal  returned  to  the  attack ;  his  trunlj 
was  flourished  in  the  air,  and  the  next  moment  th 
unfortunate  officer  was  struck  senseless  to  the  grounc  I 
On  recovering  himself,  his  situation  appeared  hope  I 
less,  his  huge  antagonist  standing  over  him,  chafin.l 
and  screaming  with  rage,  pounding  the  earth  wit  | 
his  feet,  and  ploughing  it  with  his  tusks.  When  thJ 
party  first  saw  them,  Mr.  Arlett  was  lying  betweei 
the  elephant's  legs,  and  had  it  been  the  intention 
the  animal  to  destroy  him,  placing  a  foot  upon  hil 
senseless  body,  would  in  a  moment  have  crushed  hirJ 
to  atoms  ;  but,  it  is  probable  that  his  object  was  onlJ 
to  punish  and  alarm,  not  to  kill, — such  conjecturJ 
being  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  character  cJ 
this  noble  but  revengeful  beast. 

It  appeared  that  the  elephant,  on  his  last  return  ti 
Mr.  Arlett,  had  filled  his  trunk  with  mud,  whicll 
having  turned  him  on  his  back,  and  forced  open  h.[ 
mouth,  he  blew  down  his  throat,  injecting  a  largJ 
quantity  into  the  stomach.  It  was  this  that  produceil 
the  inflated  appearance  of  Mr.  Arlett's  countenancj 
for  he  was  almost  in  a  state  of  suffocation,  and  f(| 
three  days  after  this  adventure,  he  occasional)| 
vomited  quantities  of  blue  sand. 

[CiVTAiN  Owen'e  Voyages  to  Explore  the  Shores  of  Africa.^ 


Act  towards  others  as  you  would  they  should  act  towar 
yourself.  It  is  the  same  in  life  as  in  the  midst  of  tu 
waves;  for  every  navigator,  there  is  the  same  sea,  the  sac 
tempests,  the  same  dangers  to  beware  of.  As  long  as  ytl 
are  borne  on  a  tranquil  surface,  help  those  who  have  sufierif 
shipwreck.  Who  can  say  that  you  will  not  be  overtake 
by  a  storm !  you  are  not  yet  in  port:  the  same  conduct  l" 
you  have  shown  to  the  unfortunate,  will  he  shown  to  ytl 
by  your  fellow  voyagers. — St.  Gregory;  Book  of  t^ 
Fathers. 


I  THINK  we  may  assert  that  in  a  hundred  men,  there  tJ 
more  than  ninety  who  are  what  they  are,  good  or  bad,  u«^ 
ful  or  pernicious  to  society,  from  the  instruction  they  ha 
received.     It  is  on  education  that  depends  the  great  difl" 
ence  observable  among  them.     The  least  and  most  impnj 
ceptible  impressions  received  in  our  infancy,  have  conJ 
quences  very  important,  and  of  a  long  duration.     It  is  wj 
these   first  impressions,  as  with  a  river,  whose  waters 
can  easily  turn,  by  different  canals,  in  quite  opposite  coursJ 
so  that  from  the  insensible  direction  the  stream  receives 
its  source,  it  takes  different  directions  ;  and  at  last  arii" 
at  places  far  distant  from  each  other:  and  with  the  sa  I 
facility  we  may,  I  think,  turn  the  minds  of  children  towlj 
direction  we  please. Locke. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 


DESCRIPTION   OF   NEW    ZtULLAitV. 

New  Zealand  is  the  name  which  has  been  given  to  a 
large  and  very  remarkable  group  of  islands  in  the  south- 
western angle  of  the  great  Pacific  Ocean.  This  group 
consists  of  one  small  and  two  larger  islands,  together  with 
a  number  of  little  islets  interspersed  among  them.  They 
are  situate<l  between  the  34th  and  48th  degrees  of  south 
latitude,  and  the  IGGthand  1 76th  degrees  of  east  longitude, 
extending  through  a  distance  of  about  800  miles  from 
nortb  to  south,  and  containing  altogether  about  as  much 
land  as  the  whole  of  Great  Britain.  Their  most  striking 
feature  is  a  great  chain  of  mountains,  which  runs  along 
their  whole  length,  forming  a  kind  of  back-bone  to  the 
country.  Among  these  mountains,  many  of  which  are  of 
gigantic  dimensions,  reaching  to  a  height  of  14,000  feet, 
and  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  great  lakes  are  to  be 
found,  which  act  as  reservoirs  for  the  mountain  torrents, 
and  >vhich,  in  their  turn,  pour  out  copious  streams  that 
wind  downwards  through  the  valleys,  till  they  mingle  with 
the  waters  of  the  distant  ocean.  The  whole  region  may  be 
said,  like  old  Mount  Ida,  to  abound  in  fountains,  and  con- 
tains every  variety  of  watercourse,  from  the  rill  that 
sparkles  on  the  mountain  side,  to  the  stately  river  and  the 
noble  estuary.  This  mountain  range  gives  a  hilly  cha- 
racter to  the  whole  country,  not,  however,  to  the  exclusion 
of  fine  level  plains  and  undulating  downs,  which  produce 
an  agreeable  variety  in  the  landscape.  They  also  act  a 
double  part  in  fertilizing  the  land:  first,  by  promoting  the 
deposit  of  a  rich  soil  which  is  washed  down  from  their 
sides  into  the  numerous  valleys  that  branch  from  them  in 
every  direction;  and  secondly,  by  collecting  the  exhalations 
of  the  neighbouring  seas,  and  sending  tliem  in  due  time  to 
descend  in  fruitful  showers  over  the  whole  island.  The 
consequence  of  this  is,  that  New  Zealand  presents  at  all 
times,  and  in  every  place,  an  aspect  of  verdure  and  bright- 
ness, which  is  scarcely  to  be  met  with  elsewhere,  and  pro- 
duces a  most  luxuriant  growth -of  those  trees  and  vege- 
tables which  are  peculiar  to  its  soil. " 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  latitude  and  longitude  which 
we  have  given  to  it,  that  it  occupies  a  position  very  near  to 
our  antipodes;  it  has,  however,  the  advantage  of  being 
some  hundreds  of  miles  nearer  to  the  equator,  and  is, 
therefore,  in  a  milder  portion  of  temperate  zone  than  we 
are.  Indeed,  it  may  be  stated  on  the  unanimous  authority 
of  all  the  travellers  who  have  been  there,  that  the  climate 
is  most  delightful,  neitherenervatingby  heat,  or  benumbing 
with  cold,  but  equable,  serene,  and  genial,  inspiring  health 
and  cheerfulness. 

Its  most  striking  natural  production  is  its  timber,  which 
rises  to  a  majestic  height,  and  in  immense  profusion,  on 
hill,  and  plain,  and  mountain.  Of  these  trees,  the  most 
remarkable  is  the  cowdie,  a  sort  of  pine,  which  frequently 
rises  to  a  height  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  feet,  with  a 
diameter  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  at  the  base,  and  beautifully 
round  and  tapering  through  its  whole  length  upwards. 
There  are  also  other  trees  in  great  variety,  and  possessing 
almost  every  various  quality  of  wood,  some  being  heavy, 
some  light;  some  suitable  for  the  masts  of  ships,  others 
for  the  ribs  and  outer  parts;  others,  again,  for  building 
houses,  and  others  for  furniture  and  domestic  purposes. 
There  arc  no  fruit  trees  naturally  growing  upon  the  islands, 
but  almost  every  variety  of  European  fruit  has  been  sown 
or  planted  there,  and  grows  and  bears  luxuriantly. 

Next  to  the  trees,  we  notice  the  existence  of  two  very 
remarkable  vegetable  productions,  one  which  the  English 
call  lern,  and  which,  indeed,  appears  to  be  of  precisely  the 
same  character  as  the  fern  which  grows  wild  on  our  own 
hill  sides,  but  differs  from  it  in  contributing  very  materially 
to  the  nourishment  of  both  man  and  beast ;  it  also  grows 
to  a  much  larger  size,  and  is  distinguished  by  a  greater 
number  of  varieties  than  our  fern.  The  other  vegetable 
production  is  the  phormium  tcnax,  or  New  Zealand  flax, 
which,  like  the  fern,  covers  millions  of  acres,  and  is  calcu- 
lated to  be  exceedingly  useful  for  the  ropes  and  sails  of 
vessels,  and  all  other  purposes  for  which  flax  is  used. 
There  are  not  many  indigenous  vegetables  which  can  be 
used  for  food,  but  the  potato,  and  other  European  vege- 
tables have  been  planted  there,  and  flourish  abundantly. 


There  is  a  still  greater  deficiency  of  native  quadrupeds 
than  of  esculent  vegetables ;  the  only  one  that  can  bo 
pointed  out  as  certainly  existing  in  the  islands  before  the 
visits  of  European  voyagers,  being  a  species  of  small  and 
beautiful  lizard  ;  rats,  probably,  arrived  there  with  the  first 
ships  ;  dogs,  goats,  and  pigs,  are  now  very  abundant,  both 
in  a  wild  and  domesticated  state,  over  the  whole  country, 
and  sheep,  oxen,  and  horses,  thrive  well  where  they  are 
attended  to.  In  comparison  with  the  abundance  of  other 
vegetable  productions,  such  as  fern  and  flax,  very  little 
grass  is  to  found  there, — a  remarkable  circumstance,  when 
considered  with  reference  to  the  entire  absence  of  native 
graminivorous  animals;  but  we  are  told  that  where  the 
fern  is  burnt  away  a  very  good  grass  springs  up  in  its  place. 

The  want  of  native  quadruppds  is  in  some  degree  made 
up  for  by  the  immense  quantities  of  fi^h  which  abound  in 
the  neighbouring  seas,  most  of  which  are  excellent  food, 
but  of  kinds  quite  unknown  in  Europe ;  and  by  the  equally 
abundant  varieties  of  the  feathered  race  which  warble 
among  the  wild  woodlands  of  the  country.  In  this  parti- 
cular, as  well  as  in  the  great  mountain  chain  which  traverses 
the  islands,  it  offers  a  striking  contrast  to  the  British  pos- 
sessions in  North  America,  where  there  are  no  hills  of  any 
magnitude,  and  where  the  birds,  though  possessed  of  beau- 
tiful plumage,  have  no  powers  of  voice.  Among  these 
birds  there  are  not  many  that  belong  to  species  common 
among  ourselves, — parrots,  wild-ducks,  and  pigeons,  being 
the  only  kind  with  which  we  are  much  acquainted. 

The  lofty  mountain  range  to  which  we  have  referred,  has 
remained  up  to  the  present  moment  towering  in  distant 
majesty  beyond  the  range  of  the  traveller's  investigation, 
but  in  all  proliability  contains  great  mineral  treasures ;  it  is 
certain  that  quantities  of  iron  ore  have  been  washed  down 
by  the  rivers,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  coal  exists  in 
different  places,  but  the  principal  geological  characteristics 
of  the  country  still  remain  to  be  discovered  ;  the  shores  of 
the  islands  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  an  iron-bound  cha- 
racter, and  are  indented  throughout  their  whole  circuit,  by 
a  succession  of,  perhaps,  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world. 
Many  of  these  harbours,  it  has  been  observed,  have  a  bold 
rocky  headland  on  one  side  of  their  entrance,  and  sandhills 
on  the  other. 

HISTORY. 

Thb  whole  of  that  portion  of  the  world  of  which  New 
Zealand  forms  a  part,  was,  till  nearly  the  last  century, 
completely  shut  out  from  the  knowledge  of  civilized  man. 
It  was  supposed,  indeed,  that  there  was  somewhere  a  great; 
southern  continent,  and  to  this  imaginary  place  they  gavei 
the  name  of  Terra  Australis  Incognita,  but  what  or  wher 
it  was  they  could  not  tell. 

It  was  not  till  the  13th  of  December,  1642,  that  Abel 
Jansen  Tasman,  a  Dutch  navigator,  sailing  on  a  voyage  i 
discovery,  approached  New  Zealand.  He  did  not,  however, 
effect  a  landing  upon  the  island,  in  consequence  of  a.Tk 
attack  upon  him  by  the  natives,  in  the  first  place  where  h8 
came  to  an  anchor,  and  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
Murderers"  Bay;  leaving  the  country  under  the  persuasion 
that  it  was  a  part  of  the  unknown  south  continent. 

After  his  departure,  it  remained  unvisited  till  the  time 
of  Captain  Cook,  who  anchored  there  on  the  bth  of  October; 
1769,  and  at  the  expense  of  some  native  blood,  made  8i 
first  acquaintance  with  the  people,  discovered  that  th« 
country  was  composed  of  islands,  and  surveyed  and  de- 
scribed the  whole  coast  with  surprising  accuracy.  It  is  i 
singular  circumstance  that  on  the  1 7th  of  December,  it 
the  same  year,  while  Cook  was  still  upon  the  coast,  M.  di 
Surville,  a  French  navigator,  anchored  off  New  Zealand 
while  in  search  of  an  island  said  to  have  been  some  timt 
before  discovered  by  the  English,  abounding  in  the  precioui 
metals,  and  every  other  description  of  wealth.  He  landed 
and  was  received  by  the  natives  in  a  very  hospitable  mar 
ner,  but  cruelly  requited  their  kindness,  by  carrying  o: 
the  chief  who  had  most  befriended  him,  and  burning  hi 
village.  This  was  to  avenge  the  loss  of  a  small  boat,  whic 
ne  imagined  had  been  stolen  by  the  natives.  On  llie  I5t 
of  November,  1769,  Captain  Cook  took  formal  possessio 
of  the  northern  island;  and  on  the  30th  of  January,  I77i 
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of  the  southern,  in  the  name,  and  for  the  use  of,  his 
Britannic  Majesty,  Kin<;  George  the  Third. 

The  next  visit  that  was  made  to  these  islands,  was  that 
of  the  French  navigator,  M.  Marion  du  Fresne,  who  landed 
in  the  Bay  of  Islands  on  the  11th  of  May,  1773.  This 
visit  was  attended  with  the  most  disastrous  consequences, 
as  it  ended  in  the  murder  of  Marion,  and  a  great  number 
of  his  crew  and  officers,  apparently  without  any  cause,  after 
they  had  associated  with  the  natives  with  the  utmost  con- 
fidence and  familiarity  for  more  than  a  month.  Their 
deaths  were  avenged  by  a  terrible  slaughter  of  the  natives, 
who  suffered  themselves  to  be  mowed  down,  without  the 
power  of  moving:,  by  the  musketry  of  the  survivors.  Crozet, 
who  succeeded  Marion  in  the  command  of  the  expedition, 
left  New  Zealand  on  the  14th  of  July,  having  first  taken 
possession  of  the  north  isle  in  the  name  of  his  master,  and 
given  it  the  name  of  France  Australe. 

In  the  year  1773,  Captain  Cook  was  again  in  New 
Zealand  on  his  second  voyage,  and  visited  Dusky  Bay  on 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  great  island,  and  Ship  Cove 
in  Cook's  Strait,  on  its  northern,  extremity,  accompanied 
by  Captain  Fuineaux  in  the  Adventure.  The  ships  were 
separated  by  bad  weather,  and  did  not  meet  again  upon  the 
coast.  During  their  separation.  Captain  Furneaux  lost  a 
boat's  crew  of  excellent  seamen,  who  were  destroyed  by  a 
party  of  natives,  headed  by  a  chief  name<l  Kahoora, 
whether  in  cold  blood,  or  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel,  can- 
not be  known;  but  it  is  very  remarkable  that  in  1777,  when 
Cook  again  returned  to  the  island,  Kahoora  visited  him 
with  the  greatest  confidence,  although  it  was  publicly 
known  that  he  had  promoted  the  destruction  of  Captain 
Furneaux's  men,  and  Cook  was  earnestly  solicited  by  other 
natives,  to  take  vengeance  on  him  as  their  murderer. 

For  twenty  years  after  this  period,  there  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  any  intercourse  with  New  Zealand  on  the 
part  of  Europeans ;  but  in  the  year  1  793,  it  was  again  re- 
newed, in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  a  British 
colony  at  Botany  Bay,  in  New  South  Wales,  distant  about 
a  fortnight's  sail  to  the  westward  of  New  Zealand.  The 
government  of  New  South  Wales  having  attempted  to 
form  a  settlement  on  a  small  uninhabited  spot  called  Nor- 
folk Island,  two  or  three  days'  sail  to  the  north-west  of  New 
Zealand,  became  anxious  to  get  possession  of  some  of  the 
natives  of  New  Zealand,  in  order  that  they  might  learn 
from  them  how  they  dressed  the  flax  of  their  country, — a 
production  which  was  also  found  to  grow  in  great  abundance 
on  Norfolk  Island.  A  vessel  was  accordingly  despatched 
there,  and  two  New  Zealanders,  Hoodoo  and  Toogee,  were 
mduced  to  come  on  board.  While  they  remained  in  the 
cabin,  "  blinded,"  to  use  their  own  expression,  by  all  the 
curious  things  they  saw,  the  ship  set  sail,  and  in  a  short 
time  carried  them  to  Norfolk  Island.  There,  notwith- 
standing the  lawlessness  of  their  capture,  they  were 
treated  with  great  kindness  by  the  governor,  Captain  King, 
and  when  made  to  understand  that,  what  they  were  wanted 
for  was  to  teach  and  not  to  labour,  they  willingly  gave  all 
the  information  they  could  on  the  subject  of  flax  dressing. 
This  turned  out  to  be  very  little.  The  operation  was  among 
them  the  peculiar  province  of  women  ;  and  as  Hoodoo  was 
a  warrior,  and  Toogee  a  priest,  they  gave  the  governor  to 
understand  that  the  dressing  of  flax  never  made  any  part 
of  their  studies.  They  were,  however,  very  communicative 
about  the  geography  and  political  divisions  of  their  country. 
One  of  them  was  able  to  draw  on  the  floor  of  a  room  with 
chalk,  a  kind  of  map  of  the  northern  island  of  New  Zea- 
land, which  he  afterwards  transferred  to  paper,  and  which 
was  found  to  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  Captain  Cook's 
delineation. 

These  interesting  persons  remained  for  several  months 

at  Norfolk  Island;  hut  on  the   12th  of  November,  1793, 

were  brought  by  Captain  King  in  sight  of  their  native 

'''"res.     They  were  soon  surrounded  by  their  countrymen, 

ng  whom  Toogee  recognised,  to  his  great  joy,  a  female 

lion  of  his  mother's,  from  whom  he  learned  that  his 

ly  were  in  good  health,  but  greatly  distressed   at  his 

irent  loss.     It  was  remarked  that  though  there  were 

ards  of  a  hundred  New  Zealanders  on  board  and  along- 

.  Toogee  confined  his  caresses  and  conversation  to  his 

hers  relation,  and  one  or  two  chiefs  who  were  distin- 

hed  by  tlie  marks  on  their  faces,  and  by  the  respectful 

Hviour  which  was  shown   them  by  the  working  men, 

'  paddled   the  canoes.     Want  of  wind  prevented  the 

-id  from  taking  the  young  men  to  their  own  part  of  the 

ntry ;   but  Kotokkokie,   the  chief  of  the  district  near 

iHuich  they  lay,  having  promised  to  convey  them  there. 


they  left  the  ship,  and  placed  themselves  under  his  pro- 
tection, Toogee  having  rebutted  Captain  King's  suspicions 
that  it  might  be  a  plan  of  Kotokokie's,  for  getting  them 
and  their  effects  into  his  power,  by  the  generous  assertion 
that  "  a  chief  never  deceives." 

About  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  New  Zea- 
land was  again  brought  into  connexion  with  England,  by 
the  whale-fishery  which  was  carried  on  upon  its  coasts. 
This  led  to  amicable  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants,  and 
it  was  represented  to  the  governor  of  New  South  Wales, 
that  by  kind  treatment  they  might  be  rendered  very  friendly 
and  serviceable  to  the  English.  The  government  were 
happy  to  promote  this  object  by  sending  them  over  cattle, 
and  whatever  else  was  likely  to  bring  about  their  civiliza- 
tion, and  give  them  a  taste  for  the  conveniences  and  en- 
joyments of  cultivated  life.  At  last,  a  very  powerful  chief 
of  the  name  of  Tippahee,  who  resided  near  the  Bay  of 
Islands,  and  had  shown  his  sagacity  by  promoting  an  ex- 
tensive cultivation  of  the  potato  throughout  his  district, 
expressed  a  desire  to  be  taken  with  his  five  sons  to  see 
Port  Jackson,  the  head-quarters  of  the  government  of  New 
South  Wales.  His  request  was  complied  with,  and  while 
he  remained  there,  he  examined  with  the  most  inquisitive 
attention  whatever  was  most  worthy  of  notice.  Being 
taken  one  day  to  see  a  rope-walk,  and  shown  the  method 
of  making  small  twine,  some  of  which  was  made  before 
him.  and  the  process  explained,  he  was  so  affected  by  con- 
trasting our  superior  skill  with  the  ignorance  of  his  own 
countrymen,  that  he  hurst  into  tears,  and  exclaimed  "  New 
Zealand  no  good."  While  at  Port  Jackson,  Tippahee  had 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  extremes  of  civilized  and 
savage  life,  the  one  presented  to  him  in  the  English,  the 
other  in  the  naked  race  which  inhabited  the  country,  and 
had  for  so  many  years  disregarded  the  advantages  of  civili- 
zation. They,  in  their  turn,  (brnied  some  extravagant 
notion  of  the  stranger,  and  dreaded  to  approach  him.  After 
exciting  great  respect  in  New  South  Wales  by  his  sensible 
inquiries  on  all  subjects,  his  shrewd  and  just  remarks  on 
the  laws  and  police  of  the  colony,  and  his  desire  for  the 
blessings  of  civilization,  he  returned  to  his  country. 

Tippahee  was  not  the  only  New  Zealander  who,  ahout 
this  time,  was  animated  by  the  desire  of  observing  civilized 
society,  and  introducing  civilization  into  his  own  country. 
In  the  year  1805,  his  young  relative,  Duaterra,  placed 
himself  on  board  the  ship  Argo,  which  had  come  in  the 
pursuit  of  whales  to  the  coast  of  New  Zealand,  and  in 
order  to  gratify  his  desire  to  see  a  country  of  which  he  had 
heard  so  much,  went  in  her,  as  a  common  sailor,  to  New 
South  Wales,  and  served  on  hoard  her  for  twelve  months. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  he  was  discharged  at  Sydney 
Cove,  and  though  he  received  no  reward  for  his  year's  ser- 
vices, immediately  embarked  in  another  vessel  that  was 
proceeding  to  the  whale-fishery  off  New  Zealand,  and 
served  in  her  for  six  months  more.  After  this,  he  remained 
for  six  months  at  home,  but  the  Santa  Anna  whaler,  having 
anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Islands,  on  her  way  to  Bounty 
Island,  to  procure  seal-skins,  Duaterra  once  more  deter- 
mined to  try  his  fortune  on  the  seas,  and  accompanied  her 
to  her  destination.  He  was  there  put  on  shore  with  thir- 
teen other  persons  to  kill  seals;  and  while  the  Santa  Anna 
returned  to  New  Zealand  and  Norfolk  Island,  for  supplies, 
succeeded  with  his  companions  in  capturing  8000  of  these 
animals.  The  Santa  Anna  was  detained  for  many  months; 
and  these  poor  men  were  left  with  very  few  provisions,  and 
no  water  but  what  descended  on  them  from  the  clouds,  so 
that  their  sufferings  and  privations  were  of  the  severest 
kind,  and  three  of  them  fell  victims  to  their  hardships. 
But  as  soon  as  she  returned,  and  had  taken  in  the  seal- 
skins, Duaterra  forgot  all  his  miseries  in  the  prospect  for 
which  he  had  consented  to  undergo  them,  namely,  that  he 
might  visit  England,  and  see  King  George. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1809,  Duaterra  was  in  the 
Thames.  But  the  generous  feelings  of  the  devoted  young 
patriot  were  so  rudely  trampled  on  by  the  sordid  spirits  ii 
whom  he  had  confided,  that  instead  of  succeeding  in  hit 
wishes,  he  was  scarcely  permitted  to  go  on  shore,  and  nevei 
spent  a  night  out  of  the  ship.  Afier  remaining  a  fortnight 
in  the  river,  he  was  discharged  from  the  Santa  Anna,  was 
sent  tattered,  unhappy,  and  dangerously  ill,  on  board  a 
convict  ship,  which  was  about  to  proceed  to  New  South 
Wales,  and  as  a  discharge  in  full  for  all  his  services,  was 
promised  two  muskets  when  he  should  arrive  at  Port 
Jackson. 

It  happened  that  the  Rev.  S.  Marsden,  senior  chaplain 
of  the  British  Colony  at  New  South  Wales  was  in  Londoa 
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at  the  same  time,  and  had  been  endeavouring  to  efifect  by 
a  more  deliberate  plan,  the  same  object  which  was  pursued 
with  a  kind  of  wild  instinct  by  Duaterra :  namely,  the  civi- 
lization of  New  Zealand.  Ho  had  made  a  proposal  to  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  to  establish  a  mission  in  that 
country ;  and  being  now  about  to  proceed  on  his  way  there 
with  two  missionary  settlers,  was  ordered  by  Government 
to  return  to  New  South  Wales  by  the  ship  Ann,  and 
joined  her  at  Spithead.  This  was  the  same  vessel  in  which 
Duaterra  had  embarked,  and  when  Mr.  Marsden  came  on 
board,  he  was  below,  confined  to  his  berth  by  sickness. 
When  Mr.  Marsden  first  saw  him,  he  was  on  the  forecastle, 
wrapped  up  in  an  old  great  coat,  very  sick  and  weak,  had 
a  very  violent  cough,  and  was  spitting  blood.  His  mind 
vras  very  much  dejected,  and  he  appeared  as  if  a  few  days 
would  terminate  his  existence.  The  kindness  he  now  ex- 
perienced, however,  gradually  restored  him  to  health  ;  and 
by  the  time  the  vessel  arrived  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  he  was 
able  to  do  his  duty  as  a  seaman,  in  which  capacity  he  was 
considered  equal  to  most  of  the  men  on  board.  They 
arrived  at  Port  Jackson  in  February,  1810. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  very  distressing  event  had  occurred 
at  New  Zealand.  The  circumstance  to  which  we  refer  is 
well  known  as  the  Massacre  of  the  Boyd:  and  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  pride  and  vengeful  treachery  of  a  young 
chief  who  had  come  over  in  that  vessel  from  Port  Jackson, 
with  three  or  four  of  his  countrymen,  and  who  had  felt 
himself  insulted  by  the  captain,  in  being  made  to  work, 
and  being  Hogged  at  the  gangway.  Nearly  seventy  English 
were  butchered  on  this  dreadful  occasion,  and  the  ship  was 
afterwards  accidentally  blown  up  by  the  natives,  who  thus 
perished,  themselves,  in  great  numbers.  Nor  did  the  loss 
of  life  end  here.  Tippahee,  whom  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, happened  to  come  to  where  the  vessel  lay  in  the 
midst  of  the  slaughter,  but  though  he  did  all  he  could  to 
prevent  it,  he  was  afterwards  punished  as  one  of  the  guilty 
party,  by  the  total  destruction  of  all  his  tribe  by  some 
English  captains.  These  disastrous  events  gave  a  sudden 
check  to  the  efforts  which  were  in  contemplation  for  the 
improvement  of  the  New  Zealanders ;  the  scheme  which 
had  been  suggested  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society  was 
left  unprosecuted,  and  a  dark  cloud  hung  over  the  pro- 
spects of  the  country. 

It  had  been  the  endeavour  of  Mr.  Marsden,  whose  return 
to  Port  Jackson  we  have  recently  mentioned,  to  collect 
about  him  at  Parramatta  the  young  New  Zealand  chiefs 
who  occasionally  came  over  to  the  country,  to  give  them  an 
insight  into  civilized  life,  and  to  instruct  them  in  such  arts 
as  they  were  capable  of  acquiring.     Hither  he  was  accom- 

Eanied  by  Duaterra,  who  continued  with  him,  and  applied 
iraself  to  agriculture  for  about  ten  months,  but  at  the  end 
of  that  time  availed  himself  of  an  opportunity  to  return  to 
his  own  country  with  three  other  New  Zealanders,  one  of 
whom  was  a  son  of  Tippahee's  and  a  relation  of  his  own.  The 
captain  of  the  vessel  in  which  they  embarked,  had  agreed  to 
take  them  to  the  Bay  of  Islands,  on  condition  of  receiving 
their  assistance  during  a  whaling  cruise  which  he  proposed 
U>  make  about  the  coast  of  New  Zealand.  But  after  they 
had  served  him  for  about  six  months,  and  were  just  ready 
to  disembark,  being  now  within  two  miles  of  the  beloved 
birth-place  which  Duaterra  had  so  long  and  so  patiently 
desired  to  revisit,  they  were  carried  off  in  search  of  another 
whale.  Tantalized  with  a  reiteration  of  false  promises, 
and  having  rendered  the  captain  such  services  as  would 
have  entitled  them  to  a  share  of  oil,  worth  100/.  each,  had 
they  returned  to  England,  Duaterra  and  two  of  his  com- 
panions were  left  destitute  of  everything  on  Norfolk  Island, 
and  Tippahee's  son  forcibly  carried  off  to  England.  The 
vessel  which  had  been  the  scene  of  this  iniquity  was  soon 
taken  by  the  Americans,  after  a  severe  contest,  in  which 
the  master  was  mortally  wounded  and  the  chief-mate  killed. 
Duaterra  was  found  on  Norfolk  Island  by  a  friendly  cap- 
tain, and  once  more  restored  to  Mr.  Marsden,  to  whom  lie 
feehngly  related  all  the  troubles  he  had  undergone.  He 
again  remained  with  him  for  some  time,  and  again  confided 
himself  to  the  promises  of  an  Englishman,  furnished,  as 
he  had  been  before,  with  a  quantity  of  seed  wheat  and 
various  implements  of  agriculture.  This  time  ho  was  not 
disappointed,  but  after  another  five  months'  ciuise  was 
landed  on  his  own  shores,  to  the  inexpressible  joy  of  him- 
self and  his  friends. 

Duaterra  now  zealously  devoted  himself  to  the  applica- 
tion of  that  knowledge  which  he  had  acquired ;  and  his 
first  business  was  to  teach  his  countrymen  the  nature  and 
value  of  wheat,  and  to  promote  its  cultivatiou,    The  chiefs 


received  and  planted  the  seeds  which  he  gave  them,  but 
with  very  little  expectation  that  it  could  ever  by  any  pro- 
cess be  converted  into  biscuit,  a  substance  with  which  they 
had  been  made  familiar  on  board  the  English  vessels.  They 
soon  became  impatient  for  the  produce,  whatever  it  might 
be,  supposing  it  like  the  produce  of  other  vegetables  with 
which  they  were  acquainted,  to  grow  about  the  roots.  They 
tore  up  the  stalks,  and  finding  nothing,  cast  them  into  the 
fire  with  much  contempt  for  Duaterra. 

The  only  one  who  looked  forward  with  any  confidence  to 
receive  the  fruits  of  his  labour  was  Honghi,  the  uncle  of 
Duaterra,  a  chief  of  large  possessions  and  great  power,  and 
celebrated  and  dreaded  as  the  fiercest  and  most  successful 
of  warriors,  but  who,  though  ferocious  in  battle,  was  at  other 
times  all  gentleness,  and  not  more  distinguished  by  his 
mild  manners  and  kindly  affections,  than  'oy  a  natural 
taste  and  ingenuity  in  such  arts  as  he  was  acquainted  with. 

In  due  time  their  hopes  were  realized  ;  but  although  the 
grain  was  produced,  there  was  no  means  of  overcoming 
the  prejudices  of  the  other  chiefs  by  converting  it  into 
bread.  They  tried  to  grind  some  in  a  popper-mill,  which 
was  borrowed  from  the  captain  of  a  whaling  vessel :  but, 
not  succeeding,  Duaterra  had  recourse  to  his  old  and  faith- 
ful friend,  Mr.  Marsden,  to  whom  he  sent  word  what  he 
had  done,  with  a  request  that  he  would  send  him  a  mill, 
and  some  more  implements  of  agriculture. 

It  was  now  thought  high  time  to  put  in  execution  the 
benevolent  d-jsign  which  was  conceived  by  Mr.  Marsden  six 
years  before.  A  small  vessel  was  accordingly  purchased  on 
behalf  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  was  sent 
with  the  two  missionary  settlers,  Messrs.  Hall  and  Kendal, 
to  the  Bay  of  Islands*.  They  took  with  them  a  steel  mill, 
and  other  articles  which  would  be  useful  to  Duaterra,  and 
conveyed  a  message  from  Mr.  Marsden,  inviting  him  to 
come  over  with  some  other  chiefs,  and  pay  a  visit  to  Port 
Jackson.  It  would  be  hard  to  describe  the  joy  and  excite- 
ment which  were  occasioned  by  this  present  and  communi- 
cation. It  was  a  memorable  day  for  New  Zealand,  when 
Duaterra,  surrounded  by  his  admiring  countrymen,  first 
ground  his  wheat,  and  made  a  cake  of  the  flour  which  had 
been  produced  on  his  own  country's  soil,  and  distributed  to 
his  guests  bread  which  his  own  hands  had  sown,  and 
ground,  and  kneaded.  So  anxious  was  he  to  prosecute  his 
interesting  labours,  that  he  at  first  declined  the  invitation 
to  Port  Jackson,  wishing  to  remain  for  two  years  more,  and 
attend  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat  in  his  own  country.  But 
Honghi  was  anxious  to  accept  the  invitation,  and  Duaterra 
was  prevailed  upon  to  go  with  him. 

In  1814,  after  a  short  visit  to  Port  Jackson,  Honghi  and 
Duaterra  returned  with  Mr.  Marsden  and  his  friend,  Mr. 
Nicholas,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  much  of  our  in- 
formation, of  the  Bay  of  Islands,  where  the  first  station  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  was  then  established,  and 
Duaterra  looked  forward  with  triumph  and  joy  to  the  future 
prospects  of  his  country.  "  I  have  now,"  said  he,  "  intro- 
duced the  cultivation  of  wheat  into  New  Zealand ;  New 
Zealand  will  become  a  great  country  in  two  years  more ; 
shall  be  able  to  export  wheat  to  Port  Jackson  in  exchange 
for  hoes,  axes,  spades,  tea,  and  sugar."  Under  this  impres- 
sion he  made  arrangements  with  his  people  for  a  very  ex- 
tensive cultivation,  and  formed  his  plan  for  building  a  new 
town,  with  regular  streets  after  the  European  mode,  on  a^ 
beautiful  situation  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  harbour 
and  adjacent  country ;  the  situation  for  the  church  wagi 
fixed  upon,  and  the  streets  were  all  to  have  been  marked 
out  before  Mr.  Marsden  sailed  for  Port  Jackson.  But  at 
the  very  time  when  these  arrangements  were  to  have  been 
executed,  Duaterra  was  stretched  upon  his  dying  bed.  He 
was  struck  by  a  disease  and  carried  off  in  four  days,  aften 
an  eventful  and  patriotic  life,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
eight  years. 

Subsequently  to  this  period.  New  Zealand  may  be  said 
to  have  been  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Missionarj^ 
Societies  of  England,  who  have  received  much  positive 
assistance  from  the  various  chiefs  of  their  neighbourhood! 
while  it  was  only  to  be  expected  that  their  progress  would 
be  greatly  impeded  by  their  wild  and  warlike  characteri 
Honghi,  the  friend  of  Duaterra,  continued  as  long  as 
he   lived  the   faithful  friend  of  the  Missionaries.     Lik( 

•  A  large  Panoramic  View  of  this  beautiful  and  interesting  disliict 
from  the  drawings  of  Mr.  Earle,  made  on  the  spot,  has  be«i  painted 
for  the  purpose  of  being  exhibited  at  the  Great  Koom  in  Leicester 
square,  London.  To  Mr.  Karle,  also,  we  are  indebted  for  th> 
drawing*  from  which  two  of  the  illustrations  of  the  present  autiu>«^ 
are  engraved. 
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Duaterra,  he  made  a  voyage  to  England,  but  unlike  him, 
was  received  with  honour  by  the  king,  and  enriched  with 
presents,  which  to  liim  were  of  the  highest  value.  He 
returned  to  New  Zealand  with  his  warlike  spirit  rather 
developed  than  repressed ;  and  although  his  disposition 
towards  the  Missionaries  was  of  the  friendliest  kind,  the 
wars  in  which  he  engaged  were  such  as  to  fill  their  hearts 
with  the  bitterest  sorrow,  and  spread  terror  and  devastation 
through  their  settlements.  An  attack  which  he  made  upon 
the  people  of  Wangaroa,  in  1826,  occasioned  the  destruction 
of  the  Wesleyan  Mission  in  that  place,  and  his  oii«n  death 
about  fifteen  months  afterwards,  from  the  effects  of  a 
wound  which  he  received  there.  But  it  is  stated  that 
nothing  would  ever  provoke  him  to  take  the  life  of  an 
Englishman,  and  that  his  last  moments  were  employed  in 
requesting  his  survivors  to  treat  the  Missionaries  well,  and 
on  no  account  to  cause  them  to  leave  the  island;  nor  does 
it  appear  that  since  the  first  establishment  of  the  Missions, 
a  single  Englishman  has  been  murdered  by  a  New 
Zealauder. 

The  same  cannot  be  said  on  the  part  of  Europeans.  So 
Hagrant  were  the  atrocities  which  they  committed,  that  in  the 
same  year  in  which  the  Church  Mission  was  established  in 
New  Zealand,  a  society  was  formed  in  New  South  Wales,  with 
the  governor  at  its  head,  for  the  express  purpose  of  protect- 
ing them  against  the  barbarous  conduct  of  the  crews  and 
commanders  of  European  vessels.  But  this  society  was  of 
so  little  avail,  that  it  is  stated  by  one  of  the  Missionaries, 
that  within  the  first  two  or  three  years  after  their  establish- 
ment at  the  Bay  of  Islands,  not  less  than  a  hundred,  at 
least,  of  the  natives  had  been  murdered  by  Europeans  in 
their  immediate  neighbourhood  ;  and  this  course  has  con- 
tinued almost  without  intermission,  in  various  parts  of  the 
island,  till  the  present  time.  In  the  year  1832,  in  order  to 
stop  these  proceedings,  and  to  watch  over  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  British,  Mr.  James  Busby  was  appointed 
by  the  British  Government  to  reside  as  consular  agent  in 
the  northern  island;  and  though  it  is  obvious  that  the 
presence  of  one  gentleman,  in  one  particular  spot,  can  have 
I'll!   little  effect  in   repressing  outrag*  and  wrong  over  a 

_'e  territory  as  large  as  Great  Britain,  his  authority 
een  of  use  on  several  occasions;    and   further  mea- 

-  are  now  in  contemplation  for  effecting  these  desirable 

■ts. 

INHABITA>TS  OF  NEW  ZEiLAHD. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  islands  evidently  belong  to  the 

same  family  as  all  the  other  islanders  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 

»nd  bear  a  sufficiently  strong  resemblance  to  the  Malay 

inhabitants  of  the   Indian  Archipelago  to  prove  that  they 

»toceeded  in  that  direction  from  the  birth-place  of  mankind, 

in  Asia.     Their   forefathers,   it  is   not   improbable,  were 

imong  the  first  wanderers  of  the  human  race,  and  might 

)e  prompted  to  trust  themselves  upon  the  ocean,  while  the 

itnry  of  the  flood  was  still  familiar  to  their  minds.     The 

ait   which   we    have    of   their   traditions,   strikingly 

:uls  us  of  the  Scriptural  narrative;    they  believe,  we 

!  lid,  that  the  first  man  was  made  by  three  gods,  that 

lirst  woman  was  formed  of  one  of  the  ribs  of  a  man, 

-  ;liat  her  name  was  Hevee,  they  have  also  traditions 

;   the  flood,  and  the  escape  of  one  family  only  in  a 

anoe.   The  dove,  likewise,  is  represented  by  them  as  instru- 

nental  in  raising  New  Zealand  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ; 

ind  it  is  very  singular,  that  they  baptize  and  name  their 

children  on  the  eighth  day. 

Their  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being  is,  in  many  respects, 

iccurate ;  they  conceive  of  Him  as  a  powerful  invisible 

>pirit,   and   call   him   Atua.      They   also  believe   in   the 

■xistence  of  an  evil  spirit,  whom  they  call  Wiro,  and  to 

thom  they  give  the  same  attributes  as  are  assigned  in 

'he  Scriptures  to  the  enemy  of  man.     With  all  this  there 

■re  mixed  up  superstitions  of  a  very  gross  and  ridiculous 

'  1,  and   dispositions  the  most  awfully  at  variance  with 

religion;  fully  proving  that,  when  once  the  human 

.t   has  separated    itself  from   the   influence   of  divine 

h,  it  runs  by  its  own  movement  into  every  species  of 

Kodness  and  perversion.     At  the  same  time,  they  have 

'ties  of  a  very  superior  kind,  and  which  place  them  in 

i.t  verv  first  rank  of  uncivilized  nations  ;  they  possess  the 

tnderest   affections,  and  have  a  strong  sense  of   honour 

(hen  once  they  hold  themselves  engaged. 

A  peculiar  superstition  which  they  call  Taboo,  while  it 

•  i  jects  them  to  many  inconveniences,  has  been  found  of 

-  reat  use  in  dealmg  with  them ;  it  is  a  superstition  by  which, 

n  particular  occasions,  they  invest  perspns  or  things  with  a 


kind  of  ceremonial  sacredness."  The  tabooed  person  has 
to  separate  himself  much  iu  the  same  way  as  those  who, 
under  the  Mosaic  law,  were  tainted  with  ceremonial  un- 
cleanness  ;  and  the  tabooed  thing,  whether  it  be  a  heap  of 
provisions,  a  sacred  burial-place,  an  article  of  domestic  use, 
or  a  tract  of  country,  is  inviolably  defended  against  even 
the  touch  of  a  New  Zealander. 

Their  food  is  very  simple,  consisting  chiefly  of  vegetables 
and  fish  ;  they  had  no  flesh  meat,  or  fermented  drink  till 
they  became  acquainted  with  the  English,  and  even  now 
they  only  use  pork  on  occasions  of  festivity,  and  naturally 
dislike  intoxicating  liquors ;  indeed,  they  drink  very 
sparingly  of  any  liquid.  This  simple  diet,  their  freedom 
from  care  and  laborious  occupation,  the  easy  exercise  which 
they  are  constantly  taking  in  the  open  air,  and  the  natural 
salubrity  of  their  climate,  keep  their  bodies  in  admirable 
condition,  as  is  often  proved  by  the  rapidity  with  which 
their  most  severe  and  dangerous  wounds  may  be  observed 
to  heal.  Their  personal  appearance  is  for  the  most  part 
very  fine  ;  both  men  and  women  are  tall  and  well  made,  and 
some  are  very  handsome,  but  their  faces  are  disfigured  by 
tattooing;  their  general  colour  is  a  light  brown.  They  have 
a  great  many  different  articles  of  dress,  all  made  of  the  flax 
of  their  country,  and  suited  to  different  seasons  of  the  year 
and  states  of  the  weather.  The  outer  garment  which  they 
use  in  cold  and  wet  weather  is  very  warm,  and  completely 
impervious  to  the  rain,  which  it  is  made  to  throw  off  like 
the  eaves  of  a  thatched  house. 

Their  most  striking  social  characteristic  is  the  institution 
of  chieftainship.  They  may  be  said  to  have  as  many  as  five 
different  gradations  of  society;  the  superior  and  inferior 
chief,  the  rangatira  or  gentleman,  the  common  people,  and 
the  slaves.  But  although  the  upper  classes  have  a  cun- 
sciousness  of  superiority,  and  a  feelinf;  of  honour  wliich 
distinguishes  them  from  the  lower,  and  possess  uiau)  pri- 
vileges, and  often  treat  their  inferiors  with  great  barbarii). 
there  are  no  invidious  distinctions  to  mar  the  freedom  of  the 
social  intercourse  which  all  classes  carry  on  with  one  anotliei 

When  not  at  war,  they  are  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of 
their  vegetables,  or  collecting  them  in  at  harvest,  or  in 
fishing,  or  constructing  implements  of  war  or  agriculture, 
or  in  making  distant  excursions  by  land  or  water,  or  in  the 
various  festivities  and  amusements  with  which  the  tribes 
occasionally  entertain  one  another.  Many  of  them  possess 
great  humour  and  liveliness  of  disposition,  and  tliey  will 
sit  for  hours  together  in  the  mo<t  animated  conversation, 
A  curse  is  the  most  unpardonable  injury  iliat  one  person 
among  them  can  intlict  upon  another;  and  a  sense  of 
disgrace  is  so  insupportable  that  they  often  relieve  them- 
selves of  it  by  suicide.  Such  is  the  force  of  their  affections 
that,  when  they  meet  after  a  long  separation,  their  leelings 
burst  out  into  an  expression  of  the  most  ajjonized  distress ; 
they  join  their  noses  together,  the  mode  of  salufation 
in  the  country,  and  remain  in  that  posture  sobbing  and 
shedding  tears  abundantly  for  half  an  huur:  the  same  takes 
place,  as  might  be  supposed,  previously  to  any  separation  ; 
the  women  cry  and  gash  themselves  with  sharp  shells,  till 
the  blood  runs  profusely  over  their  whole  persons.  A  more 
striking  or  terrible  exhibition  can  hardly  be  witnessed 
than  one  of  their  war-dances.  The  sounds  of  scorn  and 
hatred  which  they  utter,  the  ferocious  expression  of  their 
countenance,  and  the  violent  motions  of  their  whole  frames, 
are  all  intended  to  inspire  terror  into  their  enemies,  and  to 
work  themselves  up  into  the  proper  state  of  hostile  energy. 

They  live  in  little  villages  scattered  thinly  over  that  por- 
tion of  the  country  which  herders  on  the  sea,  the  interior  not 
being  inhabited.  These  villages  are  often  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain  or  jutting  promontory,  and  within  a  species  of 
rude  fortification  which  they  call  a  Pah.  Causes  of  war  are 
perpetually  occurring  between  the  different  tribes,  and 
when  war  once  begins,  it  passes  from  tribe  to  tribe  till  the 
whole  nation  is  in  an  uproar;  and  as  every  chief  is  bouiid 
by  a  superstitious  sense  of  obligation  to  exact  payment  in 
kind  for  the  relations  whom  he  has  lost  in  battle,  it  does 
not  appear  how  a  feud  once  begun  is  ever  to  terminate. 
Happily,  however,  they  have  among  them  an  officer  bearing 
the  venerable  character  of  a  herald,  or  peace-maker,  and 
his  mediation  is  often  employed  to  bring  about  an  amnesty. 
Our  picture  of  this  people  would  be  incomplete  if  we  did 
not  refer  to  their  practice  of  cannibalism :  the  usual  objects 
of  this  unnatural  appetite  are  enemies  slain  in  battle,  but 
on  a  very  slight  pretence  they  will  kill  and  devour  their 
own  slaves.  Their  chiefs,  also,  have  several  wives,  a  practice 
highly  detrimental  to  the  happiness  of  the  country,  and 
M  hich  often  leads  to  jealousy,  child  murder,  and  suicido. 
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INTEBCOrHSB  WITH   IMPROVINO  SOCJETY. 

A  BRIGHTER  prospect  opens  upon  our  view  when  we  con- 
soler llie  New  Zealanders  under  the  inliuence  of  a  civUizinji; 
process.  They  are  not  only  susceptible,  but  exceeilliigly 
desirous  of  iinproveraent ;  they  possess  a  curiosity,  an  am- 
bition, and  a  power  of  observation  and  imitation,  which 
renders  them  admirable  learners;  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
they  will  no  through  great  difficulties  and  expose  themselves 
to  great  dangers,  in  order  to  effect  the  object  which  they 
have  at  heart.  When  among  civilized  people,  either  at 
Port  Jackson  or  in  England,  they  have  accommodated 
themselves  with  wonderful  facility  to  all  their  habits,  and 
excite  surprise  by  the  propriety  and  even  gentlemanliness 
of  their  manners ;  and  in  their  own  country,  wherever  they 
have  the  power,  they  are  adopting  the  English  dress,  and 
the  manners  and  habits  of  our  country.  It  is  a  pleasing 
fact,  and  one  which  speaks  volumes,  that  nothing  meets 
with  a  more  ready  sale  at  the  Missionary  stations  than  a 
cargo  of  soap  and  English  blacking  ;  they  enter  largely  into 
commercial  transactions  in  the  sale  of  tlax,  timber,  potatoes, 
and  pork,  with  the  ships  which  visit  their  coasts,  and  such 
is  their  credit,  that  some  of  them  have  been  trusted  with 
£13110  worth  of  goods.  Notwithstanding  the  restlessness 
of  their  disiiosition,  they  can  labour  very  diligently  and 
effectively  where  they  have  a  sufficient  object  in  view,  and 
civilized  man  has  already  seen  a  New  Zealander  urging 
the  plough,  and  guiding  a  vessel  through  the  trackless 
waters;  it  is  their  greatest  wish  to  have  civilized  people 
dwelling  among  ihein,  and,  above  all  others,  they  prefer 
the  English.  Their  chief  wish  is  to  have  Missionaries, 
because  Missionaries  are,  according  to  the  African's  defini- 
tion, gentlemen,  namely,  such  as  speak  good  words  and  do 
good  actions;  but  rather  than  have  no  English  residents 
among  them,  they  would  consent  to  have  had  ones.  In 
their  intercourse  with  civilized  man  we  observe  in  them  a 
feeling  of  equality  without  independence,  a  disposition  to 
value  and  respect  him  for  the  advantages  which  he  enjoys, 
without  being  depressed  with  the  sense  of  tlieir  own  in- 
ferioi  ity. 

At  the  Missionary  stations  their  moral  character  has  ex- 
perienced a  wonderful  improvement.  As  a  people  they 
have  become  honest,  and  tlieir  observance  of  the  Sabbath, 
and  propriety  of  demeanour  at  public  worship  are  quite 
exemplary.  They  are  not  only  delighted  to  receive  Christian 
instruction  themselves,  but  most  anxious  to  communicate  it 
to  others,  and  such  is  the  influence  of  the  Missionaries 
among  them,  that  they  have  even  succeeded  in  preventing 
hostilities  between  two  rival  tribes.  The  most  jiessing 
requests  are  made  by  the  different  tribes  to  have  Musiunaries 
established  among  them,  and  they  give  as  their  reason, 
that  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  be  brought  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  peace  and  good  order ;  and  when  the 
Missionaries  pay  occasional  visits  to  the  distant  villages, 
chey  receive  every  assistance  on  their  journey  from  the 
natives  who  are  so  anxious  to  receive  them. 

On  some  the  effects  of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  have 
been  most  decidedly  evinced  in  the  striking  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  their  character,  in  their  veracity,  their 
honesty,  the  subjugation  of  their  temper,  the  tenderness  of 
their  conscience,  and  their  anxiety  for  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  others.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  Missionaries  they  had 
no  written  language.  Many  of  them  have  now  learnt  to 
read  and  write,  and  are  masters  of  the  first  rules  of  arith- 
metic ;  and  several  portions  of  the  Bible  and  the  liturgy 
have  been  translated  into  their  language. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  has  at  present  twelve 
stations  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  North  Island;  they  em- 
ploy .seventy-four  teachers,  of  whom  eight  are  clergymen, 
and  tweniy-ihree  native  or  counlry-born  male  catechists ; 
they  have  the  personal  superintendence  of  1555  individuals, 
either  as  communicants  or  in  their  schools.  The  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society  has  four  stations  on  the  western  side  of 
the  North  Island,  employs  twenty-one  teachers,  of  whom 
five  are  Missionaries,  and  sixteen  natives ;  they  have  the 
personal  superintendence  of  320  in  dividuals. 

AN    ACCOtJ^T   OP    NAYTI. 

In  illustration  of  the  effects  produced  on  the  New  Zea- 
landers by  civilized  society,  we  might  collect  most  interest- 
ing accounts  of  the  displays  of  character  and  intellectual 
development  in  such  as  have  for  a  time  wholly  separated 
themselves  from  their  countrymen,  and  plunged  into  the 
social  circles  of  Great  Britain.     We  could  speak  of  the 


piety  of  Mowhei,  the  martial  enthusiasm  of  Honghi,  and 
the  dauntless  courage  and  touching  affections  of  Tepahi, 
we  shall,  however,  confine  oui-selves  to  an  account  of  one 
now  resident  in  England,  whose  portrait  accompanies  this 
paper. 

Nayti  is  the  younger  son  of  Mahurengha  Nayti,  cousin- 
german  of  Raupero,  chief  of  the  powerful  tribe  of  Kawia, 
who  possess  an  extensive  territory  on  both  of  the  main 
islands  of  the  New  Zealand  group.  He  is  about  twenty- 
five  years  old.  Like  his  kinsman  Tepahi,  who  visited 
England  in  1826,  his  only  object  in  coming  to  Europe  was, 
as  he  says,  to  "  look  at  many  countries  and  see  new  things." 
He  arrived  at  Havre  de  Grace  in  the  month  of  May  last, 
attended  by  Te-aki,  a  youth  of  about  nineteen,  who  fell  ill 
during  the  voyage,  and  has  remained  so  ever  since.  They 
were  brought  to  England  by  the  New  Zealand  Association, 
in  the  beginning  of  July,  1837. 

When  first  brought  to  the  rocfms  of  the  Association, 
Nayti  was  a  complete  savage  ;  unshorn,  very  dirty,  stupified 
with  astonishment,  unable  to  express  himself,  or  to  com- 
prehend what  was  said  to  him,  and  altogether  a  pitiable 
object.  Within  five  months  he  became  far  more  civilized 
than  very  many  Englishmen;  more  cleanly,  obliging,  and 
intelligent;  with  more  respect  for  himself  and  others  :  and 
with  elevated  views  as  to  the  improvement  of  his  country, 
such  as  really  deserve  the  name  of  patriotism.  It  is  true  that 
he  has  had  peculiar  opportunities  of  benefiting  by  his  stay  in 
England,  having  resided  with  a  family  who  received  him 
as  a  friend,  and  who  have  sparecrno  pains  to  cultivate  his 
excellent  natural  understanding.  His  progress  has  amply 
repaid  their  attention  to  him.  He  once  hated  the  Mission- 
aries, (having  been  taught  to  do  so  by  some  English 
ruffians  at  New  Zealand,)  but  he  now,  entirely  of  his 
own  accord,  goes  to  church  alone  ;  and  (hough  it  is  not 
pretended  that  he  is  yet  a  Christian,  he  thoroughly  appre- 
ciates the  utility  of  missionary  laboui's  in  his  country. 
During  five  months  he  has  never  offended  any  one  by  word 
or  deed  :  nor,  except  from  ignorance  of  our  customs,  has 
he  ever  given  occasion  for  correcting  his  behaviour.  His 
friends  do  not  recollect  a  single  case  in  which  it  has  been 
necessary  to  speak  to  him  more  than  once  on  any  point  of 
language  or  manners.  He  attends  meetings  of  scientific 
societies ;  and  gives  valuable  information  on  subjects  rela 
ting  to  natural  history.  He  has  formed  a  numerous  ac- 
quaintance, and  gained  the  friendship  of  several  families. 
He  is  often  invited  to  dine  with  strangers,  when  his 
modesty,  self-possession,  and  never-failing  but  seemingly 
unstudied  politeness,  gain  general  admiration.  He  is 
devotedly  attached  to  his  country,  and  has  been  seen  to 
shed  tears  upon  occasions  when  the  improvement  of  New 
Zealand  formed  a  topic  of  animated  conversation.  The 
wonders  of  England,  and  the  kindness  with  which  he  has 
been  treated  by  every  body,  seem  to  have  made  a  deep  im- 
pression ori  him ;  and  he  now  speaks  with  aversion  0I 
those  lawless  British  settlers  in  New  Zealand,  whom  he 
once  admired  as  the  highest  order  of  human  beings.  The 
subject  that  he  best  likes  to  talk  about,  is  the  changes  thai 
would  occur  in  the  part  of  the  country  belonging  to  his 
own  tribe,  if  an  orderly  British  colony  were  planted  there 
There  has  been  no  check  as  yet  to  his  progress  in  know- 
ledge  ;  and  all  who  have  had  opportunities  of  observing  thai 
progress,  are  surprised  at  its  rapidity.  If  he  may  be  taker 
as  a  fair  sample  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  of  his 
countrymen,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  their  capacitj 
for  perfect  civilization. 

INTERCOtrRSE  WITH  DEPRAVED  SOCIETY. 

Bdt  the  intercourse  of  the  English  with  the  New  ZeBr 
landers  has  its  darker  as  well  as  its  brighter  aspect.  Vft 
have  seen  a  good  d§al  of  the  barbarous  and  unjust  condu* 
of  civilized  people  towards  these  islanders,  in  the  slig' 
sketch  of  their  history  which  precedes.  But  still  greatei 
because  more  permanent  evils  are  inflicted  upon  them  b; 
those  who  visit  and  dwell  among  them,  with  no  other  objec 
than  selfish  avarice,  and  the  unrestrained  indulgence  c 
lawless  and  vicious  habits.  Numbers  of  such  persons  ar 
to  be  found  among  the  crews  of  the  whaling  vessels  whie 
visit  their  coasts ;  nor  are  their  masters  altogether  exeiBf 
from  the  same  criminality.  Some  of  these  men  are  so  b«» 
that  they  escape  or  are  driven  from  the  vessels  on  bos* 
which  they  serve,  and  are  let  loose  upon  the  island  to  can 
guilt  ind  contamination  wherever  they  go.  Convicts,  t» 
who  escape  from  the  penal  settlements  in  New  Holland,  | 
and  settle  there.     Grog  shops  are  set  up,  and  the  san 
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species  of  low  licentiousness  is  carried  on  as  in  the  back 
streets  of  our  great  seaports,  and  everything  is  done  to 
thwart  the  efforts  of  the  Missionaries,  and  to  debase  the 
native  inhabitants. 

Where  such  characters  exist  in  a  place  like  New  Zea- 
land, incalculable  mischief  is  likely  to  be  produced.  There 
being  no  law  to  restrain,  and  no  power  to  coerce  them,  and 
a  people  without  any  religious  principle  or  prudential 
morality  to  act  upon,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose,  that 
the  progress  of  vice  under  their  influence,  will  be  more  rapid 
than  the  progress  of  true  religion  and  virtue  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Missionaries ;  and  that  if  something  is  not 
done  to  restrain  them,  and  neutralize  the  mischief  they  are 
doing,  the  present  system  of  misguided  colonization  will 
end,  as  misguided  colonization  has  always  done,  in  the  de- 
gradation and  extinction  of  the  native  tribes. 

SYSTEMATIC   COLONIZATION   OP   NEW    ZEALAND. 

New  Zealand  offers  so  many  inducements  to  settle  there, 
that  were  it  not  for  the  warlike  character  of  its  inhabitants, 
it  would  long  before  this  have  been  colonized  by  some 
European  power.  It  is  now  apparent  that  their  warlike 
character  is  not  accorapanie<l  by  hostility  against  the 
English,  and  that  they  are  highly  susceptible  of  the  bene- 
fits of  civilization.  The  consequence  has  been,  th^t  a 
species  of  irregular  colonization  has  been  going  on  there 
for  some  years,  and  is  now  rapidly  proceeding.  Attempts 
have  also  been  made  to  effect  a  more  systematic  settlement 
within  its  shores.  On  one  occasion,  a  French  adventurer 
conceived  the  romantic  idea  of  making  himself  the  sove- 
rpien  of  the  islands,  and  about  twelve  years  ago  a  company 
of  Enalish  gentlemen  purchased  large  tracts  of  country  from 
sorat  New  Zealand  chiefs,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  the 
foundation  of  a  British  colony.  None  of  these  plans  have 
succeeded,  and  New  Zealand  is  still  under  the  various 
irregular  influences  of  native  violence,  missionary  instruc- 
tion, and  European  outrage  and  demoralization. 

A  proposal  for  the  systematic  colonization  of  New  Zea- 
land, under  the  auspices  of  a  Society  called  the  "  New 
Zealand  Association,"  is  now  before  the  public.  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  they  propose  to  proceed  is,  that  the  crown  of 
England  should  purchase  land  from  the  natives,  and  con- 
vert it  into  British  territory,  to  be  governed  by  British 
law,  making,  however,  such  exceptional  laws  in  favour  of 
the  natives,  as  will  protect  them  from  the  consequences  of 
their  own  ignorance,  and  tend  to  their  moral  and  social 
elevation.  It  is  also  proposed  to  exert  the  utmost  rigour  of 
British  law  over  all  lawless  British  subjects,  wherever  they 
may  be  found  upon  the  islands.  While  the  Colonial 
Gineinment  would  support  the  ministers  of  the  different 
rehL'ious  denominations  of  which  the  settlement  may  becom- 
?o-.e<l,  they  would  secure  for  the  islands  a  complete  and 
c'til'  ient  church  establishment,  according  to  the  doctrine 
am!  .liscipline  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  bishop ;  and  the  Association  hope  to 
obtain  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  enable  them  to  carry  their 
purposes  into  execution. 

Should  they  succeed  in  this  object,  their  plans  will  no 
doubt  come  more  fully  before  the  public,  and  various  expe- 
dients will  be  used  for  collecting  such  a  set  of  colonists,  of 
all  classes,  as  will  best  promote  their  own  mutual  happi- 
ness and  prosperity,  the  repression  of  European  miscon- 
duct, and  the  security  and  elevation  of  [the  native  tribes. 
Tliere  can  be  no  question,  that  the  success  or  failure  of 
sucdi  a  colony  will  depend  on  the  characters  of  which  it  is 
composed,  the  principles  by  which  they  are  guided,  and  the 
wisdom  with  which  their  principles  are  applied.  Much 
w,l!  lie  expected  from  the  influence  of  a  bishop  and  church 
"stablishment  in  the  colony  :  much  also  would  depend  on 
I  he  exceptional  laws,  for  the  benefit  of  the  natives. 

It  is  certainly  time  that  something  should  be  done,  of  a 
character  quite  different  from  anything  that  has  been  done 
already,  to  check  the  progress  of  destruction,  and  to  introduce 
1  principle  of  reanimation  among  the  savage  nations  of  the 
vorld.  There  is  no  topic  of  real  history  which  is  so  calcu- 
lated to  seize  the  imagination,  as  the  picture  of  those  races 
which  still  continue  to  retain  about  them  all  the  romance 
and  mystery  of  the  aboriginal  state;  and  no  ol>jcct  more 
worthy  of.our  exertions,  than  to  atone  for  the  cruel  injustice 
and  oppression  which  these  races  have  sustained  at  the 
hand  of  civilized  man.  From  the  discovery  of  America  to 
the  present  time,  the  uncivilized  races  of  the  world  have 
been  undergoing  a  regular  process  of  depopulation.  The 
beautiful  West  Indian  islands,  which  were  once  tenanted 


by  a  courageous  and  warlike  race,  have  been  wholly  de- 
spoiled of  their  native  inhabitants,  and  are  now  the  scene 
of  a  cooler  and  more  systematic  species  of  oppression,  exer- 
cised on  another  race  brought  over  to  them  for  slavery  from 
the  shores  of  Africa.  Till  a  few  years  back,  it  was  thought 
an  act  of  merit  to  kill  a  savage ;  and  this  opinion  has 
been  acted  on  without  a  doubt  of  its  justice  in  Newfound- 
land, in  Africa,  and  in  New  Holland ;  in  Newfoundland, 
as  in  the  Caribbean  Islands,  the  native  race  has  become 
extinct.  In  every  part  of  the  world  where  natives  have 
come  in  contact  with  Europeans,  they  have  appeared  to 
melt  away  before  the  violent  action  of  civilized  man  :  their 
spirits  have  been  broken,  their  morals  vitiated,  their  feelings 
insulted;  they  have  been  devoured  by  European  diseases; 
they  have  been  enslaved,  recklessly  murdered,  cheated, 
and  deprived  of  the  means  of  subsistence. 

The  cause  of  all  this  is  quickly  told;  it  is  because  civi- 
lized man  has  been  actuated  in  his  intercourse  with  his 
savage  brother,  by  a  blind,  headlong  desire  for  present 
gratification,  and  future  gain  :  he  has  been  willing  to  treat 
the  savage  as  his  equal,  wherever  by  such  a  course  he  was 
likely  to  benefit  himself,  and  as  a  wild  beast,  wherever 
such  a  fiction  was  more  to  his  advantage  or  his  taste.  One 
reason  for  this  is  the  naturally  wild  and  lawless  character 
of  those  who  have  gone  among  them.  The  spirits  which 
animate  mankind  to  encounter  the  perilous  excitement  of 
foreign  adventure,  are  not  generally  of  that  mild  and 
thoughtful  disposition  whicli  would  make  allowances  for 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  savage,  or  impose  re- 
strictions on  their  own  cupidity,  which  there  was  no  law 
to  enforce. 

Still  there  must  be  intercourse  between  the  savage  and 
the  civilized.  We  cannot  suri-ound  the  savage  nations  of 
the  earth  with  a  wall,  and  say  to  his  civilized  brother.  Thus 
far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  further.  And  it  is  very  question- 
able whether  we  ought  to  do  so  if  we  could.  For  we  can- 
not suppose  that  while  the  fairest  portions  of  the  earth  are 
little  better  than  a  wilderness,  inhabited  by  thinly-scattered 
races  who  know  nothing  of  the  hidden  resources  of  their 
soil,  we  are  fulfilling  the  intention  of  that  Being  who  com- 
mands us  to  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it.  "The 
Lord  that  created  tho  heavens,  God  himself  that  formed 
the  earth  and  made  it,  he  hath  established  it,  he  created 
it  not  in  vain,  he  formed  it  to  be  inhabited." 

Since,  then,  we  mutt  liaj'e  intercourse  of  some  kind  with 
uncivilized  nations,  we  ought  to  examine,  with  the  most 
thoughtful  and  impartial  consideration,  how  that  intercourse 
had  best  carried  on,  how  may  we  regulate  the  various  influ- 
ences which  are  likely  to  operate  upon  the  savage  nations  of 
the  earth,  so  as  to  make  them  tend  to  their  civilization  and 
refinement.  One  course  has  been  to  send  them  missionaries, 
and  we  should  greatly  rejoice  that  missionaries  have  done 
so  much  for  them  :  but  we  have  seen  that  the  presence  of 
missionaries  has  ni)t  prevented  the  intrusion  of  the  most 
abandoned  and  lawless  characters.  It  is  plain,  too,  that  in 
attempting  to  civilize  savages,  a  vast  variety  of  operations 
have  to  be  performed,  which  do  not  belong  immediately  to 
the  office  of  a  Christian  instructor,  such,  for  instance,  as 
building  houses,  ploughing  and  cultivating  the  soil,  cutting 
down  and  preparing  timber  for  domestic  use,  and  all  the 
arts  of  civilized  life  which  it  is  most  important  than  a  savage 
should  learn. 

The  expense,  too,  of  sending  out  and  supporting  missions 
from  the  mother  country,  must  be  very  great,  and  it  does 
not  belong  to  the  province  of  a  missionary  to  support  him- 
self, by  turning  to  his  own  account  the  commercial  produce 
of  the  country:  and  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  employ  a 
powerful  force  to  keep  in  order  the  abandoned  and  audacious 
characters,  who  have  settled  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the 
islands,  these  expences  will  be  increased  still  further.  To 
all  this  it  may  be  added,  that  where  a  small  knot  of  people 
are  set  down  in  the  midst  of  a  savage  territory,  of  so  attrac- 
tive a  character,  and  such  rich  produce,  as  to  induce  numbers 
of  adventurers  to  settle  there,  with  no  law  to  govern  them, 
they  must  find  themselves  in  a  very  painful  and  perilous 
situation,  whether  we  regard  the  actual  dangers  by  which 
they  are  surrounded,  or  the  outrage  which  their  best  feelings 
must  sustain,  or  th^  temptations  by  which  they  must  them- 
selves be  assailed,  to  deviate  from  the  pure,  upright,  and 
self-denying  course  which  they  have  set  before  them. 

The  great  excellence  which  we  observe  in  the  works  of 
nature,  is  that  a  variety  of  useful  and  beautiful  results  are 
brought  about  by  the  working  of  the  same  law  ;  and  there 
can  be  no  greater  recommendation  of  any  human  course, 
than  to  imitate,  in  this  respect,  the  works  of  nature.    Now 
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it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  Creator,  by  giving  to  savage 
nations  a  vast  superabundance  of  territory,  with  little  or  no 
power  of  using  it,  while  he  has  given  to  civilized  nations  an 
extremely  limited  possession  of  territory,  with  great  know- 
ledge of  its  value,  and  great  skill  in  its  employment,  has 
pointed  our  attention  to  a  mode  in  which  their  relative  cir- 
cumstances might  be  made  to  contribute  to  their  mutual 
advantage.  Nor  is  the  truth  of  this  idea  at  all  affected  by 
the  gross  abuse  of  power  which  has  made  civilized  man 
assume  possession  of  the  territory  of  savage  nations,  without 
conferring  on  them  any  benefit  in  return. 

Hence  will  arise  a  most  important  question,  a  problem 
in  the  science  of  human  nature,  on  whose  solution  the  best 
energies  of  the  wisest  intellects  might  be  worthily  bestowed  : 
What  benefits  are  we  able,  and  what  benefits  ought  we,  as 
a  powerful  and  enlightened  nation,  to  confer  upon  a  savage 
race,  in  return  for  the  territory  which  they  grant  us  ?  and 
having  determined  this,  in  what  way  ought  we  to  proceed 
in  order  most  effectually  to  confer  these  benefits  upon  them  ? 

To  consider  our  consciences  discharged  by  merely  paying 
down  the  price  which  they  might  demand,  for  the  cession 
of  their  territory,  would  be  little  less  injustice  than  to  take 
it  from  them  by  force ;  to  enforce  British  law  upon  them, 
while  they  were  in  a  state  in  which  they  would  feel  all  its 
severity  and  none  of  its  benefits,  would  only  be  to  aggravate 
the  injustice,  and  lash  the  New  Zealander  into  a  fury  of 
revenge,  which  could  scarcely  end  in  anything  but  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  British,  or  the  ruin  of  his  own  people,  and 
we  should  have  over  again  the  old  and  dreadful  tragedy  of 
extermination.  The  benefits  to  be  conferred  on  the  New 
Zealanders  by  the  British  settlers,  should  be  measured  by 
the  benefits  which  the  British  settlers  would  derive  from 
their  enjoyment  of  the  soil. 

If  the  New  Zealander  can  be  induced  to  give  his  land  to 
Great  Britain,  and  resign  himself  to  the  government  of 
Great  Britain,  everything  should  be  done,  from  first  to  last, 
to  make  him  feel  that  he  had  benefited  by  the  change, 
and  that  he  had  not  sunk  in  the  scale  of  existence ;  he 
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should  be  supported  in  the  same  relative  position  which  he 
had  occupied  before ;  he  should  be  encouraged,  but  not 
compelled,  to  resign  his  savage  rights,  for  the  milder  and 
more  equal  privileges  of  civil  life ;  he  should  be  governed 
rather  by  rewards  tlian  punishments ;  he  should  be  weaned, 
but  not  forced,  from  his  present  wildness.  If  the  common 
people  are  taught  how  to  labour,  and  to  obey  the  laws,  the 
chiefs  should  no  less  be  taught  how  to  exercise  legitimate 
authority,  and  to  make  their  lands  available  for  the  dignity 
and  happiness  of  themselves  and  their  people.  This  sup- 
poses that,  instead  of  the  vast  tracts  of  wilderness  which 
the  chiefs  now  possess,  they  should  be  assigned  fair  portions 
of  the  soil,  leaving  the  remainder  to  become,  under  the 
occupation  of  the  British,  the  raw  material  of  their  social 
and  national  elevation.  It  supposes,  also,  that  to  effect 
these  civilizing  purposes,  there  should  be  a  kind  of  rent- 
charge  on  the  land,  for  the  benefit  of  its  former  lords. 
Nor  will  this  appear  too  much,  if  we  consider  the  great 
advantages  which  the  British  would  derive  from  the  pos- 
session of  such  a  territory  ;  indeed,  the  expenses  which  they 
would  thus  impose  upon  themselves,  would  be  amply 
repaid  them  in  the  facilities  which  they  would  have  for 
establishing  themselves,  by  having  to  do  with  a  friendly' 
and  an  improving  people. 

But,  however  wisely  laws  may  be  framed,  it  requires,  for 
their  effectual  operation,  that  they  should  be  wisely  admi- 
nistered ;  and  it  is  especially  requisite,  that  a  people,  emerg- 
ing from  savage  life,  should  be  ruled  by  example  rather 
than  precept.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  much  will 
depend  upon  the  people  who  would  form  such  a  colony : 
were  it  to  consist  of  generous,  sensible,  and  religious  men, 
of  good  education  and  elevated  minds,  and  to  be  governed 
by  wise  and  liberal  laws  in  favour  of  the  natives,  it  would  be 
almost  as  certain  to  succeed,  as  it  would  be  certain  to  fail 
were  it  to  consist  of  selfish  and  unprincipled  men.  and  to 
be  governed  by  severe  laws,  which,  thouffh  in  appearance 
the  same  for  all,  would,  in  reality,  be  desti'uctive  and  ex 
terminating  to  the  native. 
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F.L.S.  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich.   Two  Vols.,  New  Edition.  7' 

*  D0MESTICATJ:D  animals  considered  with  refer 

to  Civilization  and  the  Arts.     By  MARY  ROBERTS.     3s. 

*  WILD  ANIMALS ;  their  Nature,  Habits,  and  Instii 

and  the  Regions  they  inhabit.     By  the  same.     Both  with  E 
vings.     3s.  Gd.' 

THE  HOUSE  I  LIVE  IN;  or.  Popular  Illustrations  o) 
Structure  >and  Functions  of  the  Human  Bodv.  Edited  by 
GIRTIN,  Surgeon.     2s.  Gd. 

*  MINERALS  and  METALS ;  their  Natural  History 

Uses  in  the  Arts ;  with  Accounts  of  Mines  and  Muiiug.    Wit) 
gravings,    2s.  Gd. 

*  THE  ELEMENTS  of  BOTANY.  With  many  EiigraT 

New  Edition,   enlarged  and  improved.     2s. 

*  The  BOOK  of   TREES  ;    describing  the  principal  TI: 

Trees,  and  the  larger  species  of  Palms.    Numerous  Eugravinj 

*  BOOK  of  ANIMALS.     BOOK  of  BIRDS.     BOO 

FISHES.    BOOK  of  REPTILES.  BOOK  of  SHE 

Is.  6d.  each. 

BRITISH  SONG  BIRDS.     By  NEVILLE  WOOD. 
THE   ORNITHOLOGISTS  TEXT  BOOK;    by  the 

Author,  is,  Gd. 


The  SATIRES  and  EPISTLES  of  HORACE,  inteip- 
by  DAVID  HUNTER,  Esq.,  M.A.   is.Gd. 

*  READINGS  in  POETRY.     A  Selection  from  the  "W 

of  the  best  English  Poets,  from  Spenser  to  the  present  times 
Specimens  of  the  American  Poets;  Notices  of  the  Writers 
Explanatory  Notes.     4s.  Gd, 

POPULAR  POEMS  FOR  YOUNG  PERSONS;  sel 
by  ELIZABETH  PARKER.   3s.  Gd. 
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SACRED    MINSTRELSY; 

A  COLLECTION  OF 

SACRED  MUSIC  FROM  THE  FINEST  WORKS  OF  THE  GREAT  MASTERS, 

BRITISH    AND  FOREIGN. 

A.B  RANGED  A3 

SOLOS,  AND  CONCERTED  PIECES  FOR  PRIVATE  PERFORMANCE,  WITH 
ACCOMPANIMENTS  FOR  THE  PIANO-FORTE. 


The  exclusive  nature  of  nearly  all  existing  collections  of  Sacred  Music,  and  the  high  price  at  which  novelties  are 
in  general  produced,  renders  this  work  particularly  desirable.  Many  fine  productions,  at  present  comparative!) 
unknown,  would  be  hailed  with  delight  as  additions  to  the  stores  of  Sacred  Harmony,  could  they  be  procurec 
in  a  familiar  form  and  on  reasonable  terms. 

The  design  of  the  present  work,  therefore;  is  to  place  within  the  reach  of  families,  and  of  persons  unac- 
custumcd  to  playing  from  score,  really  good  practical  music;  classical,  yet  not  laboriously  and  uselessly  learned 
to  introduce  into  the  drawing-room  many  beautiful  compositions  of  enduring  value,  which,  if  not  altogethe 
unknown,  have  rarely  been  heard  except  at  Concerts  or  Oratorios ;  and  thus  to  attract  towards  Sacred  Music  , 
portion  of  that  patronage  which  is  too  generally  bestowed,  in  so  disproportionate  a  degree,  upon  works  of 
secular  kind. 


Allegri,  a  Miserere  for  Five  Voices 
Anonymous,  .i  S.acred   Round ;    a   Sacred 

Song,  Thou  to  lehom  all  power 
Arne,  Dr.,  tlie  Hymn  of  Eve 
Attwood,   Tlioni.as,   Two  Anthems,  and  a 

Vesper  Hymn 
Bach,   Sebastian,  a  Oioral,  .and  a  Sacred 

Song 
Bach,  Emanuel,  a  Song  for  Christmas,  and 

an  Air 
Bassani,  Solo,  Ascribe  unto  the  Lord 
Batten,  Antliem,  Ih'Urer  vs 
Battishill,  Trio,  O  Remember  not 
Beetlioven,   Three   Saered  Songs,  a  Trio, 

and  a  Quartt-tt 
Bernabei,  Solo,   H'Ao  can  tell 
Blake,  Dr.,  Duet,  jyiou  shall  show  me 
Blow,  Dr.,  Antlicm,  T/ie  Lord  hear  thee 
Boyce,  Dr.,   a  Saered  S<mg,  an  Anthem, 

Two  Dnets,  and  a  Sacred  Round. 
Carnahy,  Dr.,  A  Snnctus 
Caldara,  Antonio,  A  Terzetto,  and  a  Duet 
Carissimi,  Trio,  /  am  well  pleased 
Cheruhini,  a  C'iiorus,  and  a  Trio 
Child,  Dr.,  Anihem,  O  Lord,  grant  the  king 

a  long  life 
Clark,  .Jeremiah,  Solo,  Hotc  long  wilt  thou 

forget  me  9 
Cooke,  Dr.,  A  Double  Chant 
Creyglitnn,  Dr.,  Anthem,  /  will  arise 
Croft,  Dr.,  a  Solo,  a  Trio,  and  three  An- 
thems 
Dupuis,  Dr.,  Three  Solos,  a  Trio,  an  An- 
them, and  a  Double  Chant 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  CONTENTS. 

Farrant,    Richard,    Two  Anthems,  and  a 

Gloria  Patri 
Galliard,  .lohn  Ernest,   Duet,  Joiti  voices, 

all  ye  living  souls 
Gausbaelier,  Johann,  Sacred  Song 
Gasparini,  a  Duet 
Gibbons,  Dr.   Orlando,   a  Nunc  Dimittis, 

a  Sanctus,  and  an  Anthem 
Gluck,  Air,  Maker  of  all 
Greene,    Dr.    Maurice,   Three    Anthems, 

four  Solos,  and  a  Duet 
Handel,    Eighteen  Solos,  four  Recitatives 

and  Airs,  a   ftuartett,  and   four  Cho- 

russes 
Hanvood,  Ode,  the  D^ing  Christian 
Haydn,  Joseph,   a  Hymn,   Two  Duets,  a 

Trio,  and  a  Quartett 
Haydn,   Michael,    Quartett,    O  thou   who, 

kindly  dost  provide 
Hayes,  Dr.,  Three  Sacred  Songs 
Helwig,  L.,   Air,  Row  down  thine  ear,  O 

Lord 
Himmel,  Choral,  Come,  O  come,  with  sacred 

lays 
Humphry's,  Pelliam,  Grand  Chant 
Jomelli,  Nieolo,  Duettino 
Kent,  .Tames,  a  Solo,   a  Trio,  and  Three 

Anthems 
Lemon,  Colonel,  a  Double  Chant 
Lock,  Matthew,  Anthem,  Lord,  let  me  knoiv 

my  end 
Luther's  Hymn,  Great  God  !  what  do  I  see 

and  hear  ! 


Marcello,   a   Solo,  Three    Duets,   and   a 

Anthem 
Mason,  Rev.  William,  Anthem,  iorrf  0/ a 

power  and  might 
Mehul,  Sacred  Song 
Mendelssohn,  Sacred  Song 
Mozart,  Three  Airs,  and  three  Quartettai 
Nares,  Dr.,  a  Solo,  two  Duets,  and  thp 

Anthems 
Neukomm,  a  Saered  Song,  and  a  Sanctus 
Pergolesi,  a  Slotet  and  a  Duet 
Porter,  W.  I.,  Solo,  Like  as  the  hurl 
Pureell,  Henry,  a  Trio  and  two  AntheinSi 
Purcell,  Thomas,  A  Funeral  Chant 
Reynolds,  John,  Anthem,  My  Cod,  my  Gi 

look  upon  me 
Righini,  Quartett,  How  blessed  lite  m 
Rogers,  Dr.,  Anthem,  Teach  me  O  Lord 
Romberg,  Trio,  Pater  Nosier 
Sarti,  Terzetto 
Scliulz,  Sacred  Song,  Glory  be  to  God 

high 
Scaper,  Double  Chant 
Spohr,  Hymn,  Quartett,  and  Chorus 
Steffani,  a  Duet  and  a  Trio 
Tallis,  Nunc  Dimittis 
Travers,  Single  Chant 
Tye,  Dr.  Christopher,  Motet 
Werner,  Sacred  Song,  Resignation 
Wise,  Michael,  Three  Anthems 
Winter,  Air,  Father  of  Heaven 
Zingarelli,  Sacred  Song. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES  OF  THE  AUTHORS 

WHOSE  COMPOSITIONS  IT  CONTAINS; 

TOGETHER   WITH 

HISTORICAL   AND    CRITICAL    ACCOUNTS   OF   THE   WORKS 

UPON  WHICH  THEIR  RESPECTIVE  REPUTATIONS  ARE  FOUNDED. 
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